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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles  and 
commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and 
others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  numerical 
order  of  paragraphs  oi  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combined  in  one 
pamphlet.  In  doing  this,  inaustrial  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
Deen  followed  when  possible.    In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 

littiui  has  been  treated  xmder  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tarin  act, 
reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  para^apb 

^'^  *  appears  in  numerical  qrder .  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable 
and  another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article 
is  discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  m 

•fw  mumerical  order  in  the  tariff  act.    In  certain  instances  articles  of 

t4iiL  close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 

of  the  tariff  act  have  b^en  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  ''Introduction  and  index," 
which  contains — 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article 
is  provided  for  and,  if  discussed  imder  a  different  paragraph,  the 
nuiiber  of  such  paragraph.  \  .       f    "«    F  , 

3.  A  list  of  the  pampolets  in  the  series  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphle.t. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  "Introduction  and  index,"  the  exact  location 
ol  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  of  Guy  G.  George  and  Charles  F.  Yauch,  of  the  Commis- 
sion's staff,  and  of  others. 
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PIPES  AND  SMOKERS'  ARTICLES. 


SUMUABT. 


The  value  of  the  products  of  the  industry  manufacturing  pipes 
and  BmokerB'  articles,  excluding  cigarette  paper,  was  $4,220,000  in 
1914.  Hiere  were  47  establislmients  reported  in  the  industry  with 
a  capitalization  of  $3,232,000,  which  employed  2,354  wage  earners. 
The  manufactures  of  cigarette  paper  are  included  wiih.  the  manu- 
factures of  paper  and  not  with  smokers'  articles. 

Of  the  47  establishments  reported  In  1914,  20  were  located  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  establishments  in  that  State  manu- 
factured 63.7  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products  and  employed 
63.?  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  wage  earners.  Other  States  in 
the  industry  were  Missouri,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey. 

According  to  one  of  the  large  paper  manufacturers,  the  present 
tariff  rate  on  cigarette  paper  will  make  it  possible  to  undertake  the 
development  of  this  branch  of  the  industry,  although  scarcely  none 
is  made  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  duty  on  clay  pipes  valued  at  40  cents  per  gross  or  less  is 
declared  by  manufacturers  to  be  much  too  low,  since  labor  costs 
have  been  mudi  lower  abroad  than  in  this  country. 

Amber  was  first  included  in  the  dutiable  hst  at  the  rate  of  $1  a 
pound  by  the  act  of  1913^  and  meerschaum  was  also  placed  on  the 
dutiable  list  for  the  Erst  tune  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Neitier  article  is  produced  in  the  United  States.  Briar  root  was 
first  placed  on  the  dutiable  list  by  the  act  of  1909  in  the  hope  that 
a  domestic  substitute  would  be  produced  or  used,  but  no  such  sub- 
stitute has  been  found  which  is  satisfactory. 

The  statistical  tables  indicate  clearly  that  the  competition  fur< 
Dished  by  imports  has  been  quite  keen.  The  ratio  of  imports  to 
production  in  1914  was  32.1  per  cent.  This  figure,  however,  in- 
cludes cigarette  paper  in  imports,  while  in  reality  there  was  practi- 
cally no  domestic  production  of  cigarette  paper.  The  percenter 
of  those  imports  which  offered  direct  competition  with  domestic 
products  would,  therefore,  be  considerably  lower,  probably  about 
15  per  cent  for  the  year  1914. 
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^  tariff  infobmation  surveys. 

General  Information. 

1913  tariff  paragraph. 

381.  Pipes  and  smokers'  articles:  Common  tobacco  pipes  and 
pipe  bowls  made  wholly  of  clay,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  other  pipes 
and  pipe  bowls  of  whatever  material  composed,  and  all  smokers' 
articles  whatsoever,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  in- 
cluding cigarette  books,  cigarette-book  covers,  pouches  for  smoking 
or  chewing  tobacco,  and  cigarette  paper  in  all  forms,  except  cork 

{>aper,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem;  meerschaum,  crude  or  unmanu- 
aetured,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

DOMESTIO   PRODUCTION. 

The  value  of  the  products  of  the  industry  manufacturing  "pipes 
and  tobacco"  (incluaing  cigarette  and  cigar  holders)  wfes  $4,220,000 
in  1914.  The  value  in  1909  was  $5,312,000.  In  1914  there  were 
47  establishments  reported,  with  a  capitalization  of  $3,232,000  and 
emplojdng  2,354  wage  earners.  The  manufacture  of  cigarette 
paper  is  mcluded  with  other  manufactures  of  paper  and  not  with 
this  product. 

McUeriaU* — The  chief  material  used  in  the  construction  of  pipe 
bowls  is  briar  wood  or  briar  root,  which  is  imported  mainly  from 
France  and  Italy.  The  supply;  oi  this  material  is  decreasing  and 
search  is  being  made  for  a  smtable  substitute.  Other  woods  are 
used  extensively  but  are  not  considered  a  satisfactory  substitute. 

Clay  and  meerschaum  are  also  used  in  the  construction  of  {)ipes 
and  pipe  bowls.  Meerschaum  used  in  the  manttfacture  off  pipes, 
cigar  and  cigarette  holders,  and  other  smokers*  articles  comes 
pnncipally  from  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a  clayeylike  mineral,  white, 
soft,  and  light  enough  to  float  on  water,  known  in  mineralogy 
as  sepioUte.    It  is  a  hydrqus  silicate  of  magnesium. 

Pipestems  are  made  of  reeds,  woods,  hard  rubber,  or  composition, 
as  well  as  from  many  other  materials.  Mouthpieces  for  pipes  and 
cigar  and  cigarette  holders  are  also  made  from  a  variety  of  materials — 
reeds,  woods,  hard  rubber,  bakelite,  celluloid,  ivory,  amber,  and 
other  materials.  ^ 

Kice  paper  is  used  extensively  for  cigarettes. 

A  great  variety  of  materials  are  used  in  the  construction  of  pouches 
for  tobacco,  pipe  cases,  and  other  cases  and  accessories,  chief  among 
idiich  are  wnite  pine,  leather,  rubber,  plush  or  velvet  for  linings, 
metal  fittings,  and  metal  cases  and  holders. 

Organization  and  methods  of  production. — ^This  discussion  does  not 
inchide  the  manufacture  of  cigarette  books,  covers,  and  papers, 
which  are  included  with  the  manufactures  of  paper.  The  figures 
given  include  pipe  bowls  and  pipes  of  whatever  material  composed; 
also  cigar  and  cigarette  holders. 

The  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  this  industry  has  de- 
dined  since  1899,  when  there  were  98  reported.  In  other  respects — 
eaoitalization,  wage  earners  employed,  and  value  of  products — the 
inujissiT  increased  from  its  beginning  until  1909,  but  aeclined  some- 
what in  1914.  In  1909  there  were  62  establishments,  capitalized  at 
|g,52Sy000,  employing  2,775  wage  earners,  and  turning  out  products 
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valued  at  $5,312,000.  In  1914  the  number  of  establishments  was  47, 
capitalized  at  $3,232,000,  employing  2,354  wage  earners,  and  turn- 
ing out  products  valued  at  $4,220,000. 

The  industry  is  largely  controlled  by  the  corporate  form  of  owner- 
ship with  large  capitalization,  but  the  number  of  establishments 
owned  by  individuals  is  greater  than  the  number  imder  other  forms 
of  ownership,  there  being  25  owned  by  individuals,  16  by  corpora- 
tions, and  6  under  some  other  form  of  ownership.  One  establish- 
ment employed  598,  or  25.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  wage 
earners.  Two  other  establishments  emploved  636,  or  27.0  per  cent 
of  the  total  number,  and  4  other  establishments  employed  563,  or 
23.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
1914,  7  estabUshments  employed  1,797,  or  76.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  wage  earners. 

The  i>ercentage  of  males  over  16  years  of  age  employed  as  wage 
earners  in  1904  was  86.6  in  1909,  83.7  in  1914,  81.3.  The  percentage 
of  females  for  the  same  census  years  was  11.6,  14.2,  and  16.7.  The 
number  of  wage  earners  under  16  for  the  same  years  was  1.8,  2.1,  and 
2.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  women  employed, 
but  female  labor  furnishes  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  total. 

The  value  of  products  of  corporations  in  1914  amounted  to 
$2,647,000,  or  considerably  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  for 
the  entire  industry.  There  were  nine  establishments  with  a  capitali- 
zation between  $100,000  and  $1,000,000,  and  only  one  establishment 
with  a  capitalization  over  $1,000,000.  These  10  establishments 
employed  1,997  of  the  2,354  wage  earners,  and  were  credited  with 
products  valued  at  $3,632,000,  or  about  six-sevenths  of  the  total, 
m  1914. 

The  processes  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  pipe  bowls  of  briar 
root,  other  woods,  and  meerschaum,  are  largely  carried  on  with  the 
aid  of  machinery,  although  less  machine  work  is  possible  with  meer- 
schaum. A  great  deal  of  skill  is  required  in  certain  of  the  final 
stages  of  manufacture,  particularly  in  the  case  of  meerschaum. 

The  manufacture  of  common  clay  pipes  is  a  much  simpler  process, 
requiring  less  machine  labor  and  less  skilled  hand  labor.  A  com- 
plete enumeration  of  the  processes,  with  costs  of  each,  is  found  in  a 
statement  by  the  American  Clay  Pipe  Works  (Inc.),  tariff  hearings. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1913,  Volume  V,  pages  5731-5734. 
Fancy  clay  pipes  require  a  number  of  hand  processes,  among  which 
are  molding,  trimming,  polishing,  varnishing,  and  packing  for 
shipment. 

"geographical  distribution, — ^New  York  is  the  leading  State  in  the 
manufacture  of  pipes,  20  of  the  47  establishments  m  1914  being 
located  in  that  State.  New  York  employed  1,492,  or  63.3  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  wage  earners.  The  value  of  products  of  the 
industnr  in  New  York  in  1914  was  $2,689,000,  or  63.7  of  the  total. 
Other  States  were  Missouri,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey. 
Domestic  'production,  consumption,  and  exports, — ^There  are  no  ex- 
ports of  the  domestic  products  of  this  industry  stated  in  the  Statis- 
tics of  Commerce  and  N  avigation.  This  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to 
the  following  reasons:  (1)  That  the  American  manufacturer  is 
practically  entirely  dependent  upon  imports  of  raw  materials;  (2) 
that  there  is  no  overproduction  of  pipes  of  desirable  quality  in  this 
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country:  and  (3)  that  the  cheaper  pipes  which  are  made  from  domes- 
tic woocte  or  clay,  as  well  as  those  made  from  the  high-^ade  materials, 
can  not  be  produced  as  cheaply  in  the  United  States  as  abroad. 

The  domestic  industry  grew  gradually  until  1909,  when  the  value 
of  the  products  of  the  mdustry  reached  a  total  of  $5,312,000.  The 
value  in  1914  was  $4,220,000  or  considerably  less  than  in  1909. 

Imports  amounted  to  20.8  per  cent  of  the  value  of  domestic  pro- 
duction in  1910  and  32.1  per  cent  of  the  value  in  1914.  However, 
imports  for  consumption  in  this  case  included  cigarette  books, 
covers,  and  papers,  while  the  value  of  domestic  products  did  not. 
In  1914  and  later  years  the  imports  of  cigarette  lKK)ks,  covers,  and 
papers  grew  out  of  all  proportion  to  pipes  and  other  smokers'  articles 
out  they  did  not  exceed  naif  of  .the  total  value  of  imports  prior  to 
1914.  Deducting  the  value  of  imports  of  cigarette  books,  covers, 
and  papers  would  leave  a  figure  more  accurately  comparable  to 
domestic  production,  and  the  ratio  would  then  be  about  10  per  cent 
and  15  per  cent  for  the  years  1910  and  1914,  respectively. 

It  appears  from  these  considerations  that  there  is  no  overproduc- 
tion of  nigh-quality  pipes.  The  decrease  in  the  value  of  products 
from  1909  to  1914  may  possibly  be  an  indication  that  cigarettes 
are  reducing  the  demand  lor  pipes,  but  even  with  this  conmaeration 
in  mind,  uiuess  a  satisfactorv  substitute  for  briar  root  is  discovered, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  there  will  be  an  overproduction  of  high- 
grade  pipes. 

IMPORTS. 

Prior  to  1913  imports  of  pipes  and  smokers'  articles  were  stated 
under  one  heading,  and  amounted  to  a  little  over  $1,000,000  in  value 
annually.  The  principal  exporting  countries  were  France,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Unitea  Kingdom,  and  Germany. 

Since  1913  cigarette  books,  covers,  and  papers  have  been  stated 
separately,  and  pipes  and  all  other  smokers'  articles  have  been 
included  in  anotner  class.  The  increase  in  imports  of  cigarette 
books,  covers, "  and  papers  has  been  remarkable.  In  1913  their 
i  value  was  $706,380,  in  1916  their  value  was  $1,247,799,  in  1917, 
$3,893,653,  and  in  1920,  $4,723,996.  The  highest  was  in  1918, 
$8,808,278.     Practically  all  of  this  importation  came  from  France. 

The  increased  importation  of  cigarette  paper  was  caused  by  the 
increased  production  of  cigarettes,  no  doubt  due  to  the  demand 
caused  by  the  war.  The  production  of  cigarettes  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  from  about  17,000,000,000  in  1914  to  40,000,000,000  in 
1919.  The.  French  have  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  manu- 
facture of  cigarette  paper.  In  the  past  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
incentive  for  American  paper  makers  to  enter  the  field.  The  paper 
is  a  difficult  one  to  make;  stock  is  expensive  and  not  easily  obtained; 
the  volume  of  the  business  formerly  was  not  large;  foreign  costs 
of  manufacture  were  low;  and  the  American  manufacturer  was 
not  encouraged  to  undertake  the  development  work  required  to 
carry  on  the  manufacture  of  cigarette  paper. 

TARIFF   HISTORY. 

Pipes,  pipe  bowls,  and  all  smokers'  articles  not  specially  provided 
for,  including  cigarette  books,  covers,  and  papers,  were  assessed 
at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  by  the  act  of  1894;  pipes  of  clay  valued 
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at  not  more  than  50  cents  per  gross,  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
meerschaum  crude  or  unmanufactured,  free. 

The  act  of  1897  raised  the  duty  on  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  not  of 
clay,  and  other  smokers'  articles,  including  cigarette  books,  covers, 
and  papers,  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Clay  pipes  were  divided 
by  tnis  act  into  common  pipes  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per 
gross,  which  were  assessed  at  15  cents  per  gross,  while  other  clay 
pipes  and  bowls  were  assessed  at  50  cents  per  gross  and  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Meerschaum  unmanufactured  remained  on  the  free 
list. 

The  act  of  1909  made  no  change  whatever  with  respect  to  pipes 
and  smokers'  articles.  The  act  of  1913  eliminated  all  specific  duties 
and  made  clay  pipes  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  other 
pipes  and  smokers'  articles  of  whatever  material  composed,  in- 
cluding cigarette  books,  covers,  and  papers,  were  reduced  from 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  meerschaum 
was  made  dutiable  for  the  first  time  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

COMPETITIVE    CONDITIONS   AND  TARIFF   CONSIDERATIONS. 

Correspondence  with  manufacturers  of  pipes  and  smokers'  articles 
has  not  yielded  much  information  with  reference  to  foreign  compe- 
tition under  the  present  rates,  on  accoimt  of  the  war.  Post-war 
conditions  can  not  be  predicted  at  this  time.  Under  the  present 
rate  it  is  stated  by  a  large  paper  manufacturer  that  it  will  fee  pos- 
sible to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  cigarette  paper. 

In  the  Tariff  Hearings  of  1908-9  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  pp.  7305-7311,  it  was  said  that  the  existing  duties  at 
that  time  were  fair,  except  on  clay  pipes  costing  40  cents  or  less  per 
gross,  on  which  it  was  clauned  the  duty  should  not  be  belpw  25  cents 
per  gross.  Again  in  1913,  Tariff  Hfearings,  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  1913,  pp.  5731-5734,  an  argument  was  presented  alons[ 
this  same  line,  supported  by  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  costs  of 
production  in  New  York  and  Scotland. 

The  para^aph  can  be  reworded  so  as  to  include  all  pipes  and 
smokers'  articles  or  parts  of  pipes  and  smokers*  articles  of  whatever 
material  composed,  m  finished  or  partly  finished  condition.  Such 
a  revision  would  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  duty  which  is  now  possible. 

The  act  of  1913  lowered  the  duty  on  pipes  and  smokers'  articles, 
excepting  clay  pipes,  from  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  At  the  same  time  this  act  assessed  a  duty  on  two  raw 
materials  on  which  a  duty  had  not  been  assessed,  amner  and  meer- 
schaxmi. 

All  of  the  amber  used  in  the  T.nited  States  comes  from  the  Baltic. 
It  is  obtained  from  mines  in  Samland,  East  Prussia.  Imports  of 
amber  were  first  assessed  by  the  act  of  1913  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  pound. 

Meerschaum  is  mined  in  Asia  Minor,  and  does  not  compete  di- 
rectly with  any  domestic  product.  It  was  first  placed  on  tne  duti- 
able list  by  the  act  of  1913  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

An  American  manufacturer  writes  concerning  parts  of  pipes: 

The  present  phraseology  has  made  it  possible  for  importers  in  our  line  to  bring 
into  this  country  completed  pipe  bowls,  with  the  exception  of  the  draft  hole, 
and  classified  them  as  "manufactures  of  wood,"  under  paragraph  No.  176.  The 
argument  of  the  importer  is  to  the  effect  that  the  article  only  becomes  a  pipe  bowl 
when  entirely  completed.    In  other  words,  the   absence  of  the  draft  hole  reduces 


^'^ 
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the  <;\siatAik<:siiikm  of  duty  hnxn  §0  to  15  per  oent.  l%e  bom)^  of  the  dntft  bole  is 
tbe  Oioei  tri  xoal  of  aU  ti^  opeatismm,  «ia  liievelore  ^le  l«0t  costhr.  «  «  «  x^ 
U0  e&plmii  ti^  the  importaliQai  of  lb«Be  boTrls  at  15  per  cent  has  anly  been  the  practioe 
within  the  laet  couple  of  years,  and  odIv  is  umior  qTUDxtatK^  on  accomrt  xi  oie  'war. 
The  pQUtt  we  make  to^V  ie  to  avoMl  the  aeaicnumeflB  of  tbn  ccmditMi  aSecting  im 
wikefi  tintee  are  ^»in  iKMraaal. 

Pipes  aiid  sm&km  artidee  ' — J^rodudion  t«  United  StuU^. 

[ftvsB  Faferal  oeniiuR.< 


Hiales. 


1809 


19M 


IflM 


—  f 


UuiU<i  l:il»t« R472,«0     S2,S34,(U0    110,212,080,    »i2»,«B 


JJIitKMS 

Missouri 

ti«w  York 

All  VtlAW 


-.        lS,i 

56,1DD 


T«t»! ; 4,220,005 


1  XiiWudifii;  miuy  Viifietie^  of  smoLeiv'  pipes  and  fittixigs:  also  cicar  and  cigBretxo  hcdders:  but  sot 
iuclu'iitJKcift»r«tVr  papers,  books,  aiid  cot«^. 

/^tj[*€«  &nd  Mpmjokcr^  arivAet ' — Imports  bjf  wwrvtria  (Jiacd  fean). 


l9aport«d  fron- 


A»iirtria-Huugaf  y , 

FruJioe 

<;erDiaay 

»1>aii) 

AUotb«r 


46S,f)72 
91,485  I 
17,490  I 

200,000 
34,722 


mi 


«fta^fl74 

510,500 
lfiS,102 

22,649 
341,^0 

39.057 


19t2 


$397,: 
584,747 
»,«•? 

22,954 
305,855 

27,03 


T'Hal 1,140,750      l,44S,OB  ]      1,«W,1 


y 


^  Ml  iti«d  i>(H>iirate)y  gfter  1912.   <'iiear^(e  books,  coren«  and  papcn  are  induded. 

CiyareUt  hooks,  (■overs,  and  papers  * — Imports  by  countries. 


FIHCAL  YEARS. 


JmiH>ried  from 


I9I» 


1914 


Au^U)H-iiuJIKHfy. 

t'rdiM'e 

Italy 

Hmh\ 

uiiitt»d  Kingdom. 
Allollxf 


|I2(),3I8  j 
«M,5«9  I 

40ii 
2<),7H7  ' 
29  I 
10,704  I 


»i«7,e2r> 

flHH,  424 

I0,49K 
442 

19, 559 


Total. 


7<i6,tt«  907,371 


1915 


$135, 235 

7K4,039 

HH,949 

43, 447 

11,516 

8,298 


1,021,483 


1916 


$460 
1,146,523 
18,233 
I  Of  5Wjf 
43,879 
23,105 


1917 


1918 


$245 
3,737,635  ; 

48,953  , 
31, 1«)  * 
62,276 
13,354 


$8,719,190 

32,  »5 

27, «» 

2,788 

27,282 


1,247,799  I    3,893,653        8,808,278 


CAI.KNUAH  VKAUK. 


\m\n>ritiii  from 


Ati>trta  Hungary, 

France , 

(larroany 

Ui)iu»d  IClnKdom. 

.laimn. , 

AlIolluT 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Totftl. 


$8,628,700 

132,324 

3,913 

16, 1.53 

48,928 


8,781,090 


$4,795 

5. 857. 972 

169, 713 

130 

91,449 

6,124,059 

$4,723,995 

- 

I  lnoIiid«|  with  "  Pipes  and  Htnokwn'  irllolos"  prior  to  1913. 
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Pipa  and  all  other  tmoken'  arlitUt ' — IiaporU  by  cowUriet  {fiacal  yean). 


ImpwlrtftOT^ 

igi3 

1H4 

leis 
«,7es 

ii.caa 

8,84B 

i 

■•1 
11 

1»18 

lis! 

9,888 
14,7»7  1 

«224,VOS 
m:4«0 

Is 

?« 

aw.mt 

E6S,5«) 

332,914 

123,383 

118,407 

1  Included  with  "Pip* 


imokeis'  utlclcs"  pHor  to  1013. 


Pipa  and  all  other  ttnok^ii'  artidet '  {dutvMe) — Impoiit  bg  eountria  (aalendar  yean). 


Imported  from— ' 


HasDOaj 

DnlUd  Kingdom... 

lira,  ;;:::::: 


<  Indoded  with  "Pipes  snd  smokers'  articles"  prior  to  Idia. 

Pypu  and  tmokeri'  artidet  (total)''~-Importi  for  eoTuumption — Revemu. 


PfawdyeM. 

Bate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

.Duty 
oouecwd. 

Value  per 

umtot 
quantity. 

Actual  BDd 

computed 
adYflorem 

l,40S,flSB 

■  ,„  -^ 

183 
3- 

«e 

■68 

t«8a,TD5 

ss 

843, 3«3 

IS 

7M,W0 

811^398 
1,5.18,532 

3|47o;a«8 

3B2T1K 
2. £95. 582 

PtT.^ 

sa.sa 

I  Induding  cigarette  books, 

>  Calendar  year. 

■  Six  months  ended  Juae  3t 


■CigarttU  books,  dgaretuiook  covert,  and  (AgaretU  paper  in  aUffyrmt 
Imports  for  eoniumption — Reventu. 

,  except  Mrk  paper — 

fiscal  year. 

Sole  o[  duty. 

Quantity.    ,       Value.          oollecled.        imitot 

Actual  and 

^^em 
rate. 

'"•ff,. 

■—do 

i       2,054.f,l7|    1,027,308 

Li  montbs  ended  June  30, 1S21. 
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Comrfum  tobacco  pipes  and  pipe  howls  of  clay  y  valued  at  not  rnore  than  40  cents  per  gross — 

Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 


Fiscal  year. 


190S. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


Rate  of  duty. 


15  cents  per  gross. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


Grot8, 
117,789 
120,149 
116,925 
108,805 
102,550 
88,958 
12,364 


Value. 


$33,917 
83,520 
32,769 
30,174 
29,556 
25,443 
3,580 


Duty 
collected. 


917,668 
18,022 
17,538 
16,320 
15,382 
13,343 
1,864 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


ia279 
.279 
.280 
.277 
.288 
.286 
.289 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Pereefa. 

53.76- 

53.52 

54.0»> 

52.05 

52.41 

51.80- 


ALL  OTHER. 


1908. 

1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


50  cents  per  gross 

plus  25  per  cent. 

do 


.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


Chrost. 
9,549 

7,109 
8,106 
9,105 
10,257 
11,776 
1,290 


«20,069 

13,697 
16,353 
28,306 
37,783 
36,304 
3,921 


19,791 

6,978 

8,141 

11,629 

14,574 

14,964 

1,625 


$2.06 

1.03 
2.02 
3.11 
3.68 
3.08 
3.04 


Percent, 

48.80* 

5a95» 
49:7^ 
41.08^ 

38.  sr 

41.22- 
41.45- 


Common  tobacco  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  of  clay — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1918  V 
19191. 
19201. 
1921*. 


Rate  of  duty. 


25  per  cent. 

do...., 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do...., 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty 
collected. 


$28,175 

31,334 

13,176 

10,064 

4,810 

4,716 

15,852 

12,091 

8,131 


$7,043 
7,833 
3,294 
2,516 
1,202 
1,179 
3,963 
3,022 
2,032 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and. 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent, 
25.00* 
25. 00* 
25.00 
25.00< 
25.00^ 
25.00 
25.00* 
25.00 
25.00> 


>  Calendar  year. 


*  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 


Pipes  J  pipe  howls  of  other  material,  and  all  smokers'  articles^  n.  s.  P-fy  flwd  pouches  for 
smoHng  or  chewing  tobacco  * — Imports  for  consumption — lievenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913. . 

1914.. 

1915.. 
1916.. 

lun.. 

1918. . 

1918  «. 

1919  «. 
1920S. 
1921  i. 


Rate  of  duty. 


{ 


60 per  cent. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

50  per  cent, 
.do.... 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do.... 
.do.... 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty 
collected. 


$966,823 
855,809 
953,016 
760,449 
713,266 
536,565 
146,352 
378,034 
311,275 
105, 142 
109,949 
226,467 
132,721 
170, 089 
693,353 
317,008 


$580, 
513, 
571, 
456, 
427, 
321, 

189, 
155, 

113, 

66, 

85, 

346, 

158, 


093 
485 
809 
269 
960 
939 
811 
017 
637 
571 
974 
233 
350 
044 
537 
504 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

advfubrem< 

rate. 


Percent. 
6a  00- 
60.00' 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00' 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00- 
50.00 
50.00* 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

5a  00 

50.00' 
50.00 


1  Act  of  1897  includes  "Cigarette  books,  cigarette  book  covers,  and  cigarette  paper  in  all  formsJ' 

« Calendar  year. 

»  Six  montLs  ended  June  30, 1921. 
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Pipes  and  smoker^  ariicU^--Raie9  of  duty. 


,AA 


TWOn.  CMSgUltttMP  Of  <MW!I  ipUflP* 


BatflB  of  dotT,  9M 
and  ad  viloram. 


UM 


PipflB,  p^bo>vls,  azid  allsiiiokers' artldcs  wbatsoevw,  not  sped- 
^1t  cnimMratedorprovided  for  in  this  set. 
An  coaimaopfaws  of  day.. .......................... ........ 

MwischainPyCnioe  or  raw 

Pipes,  pipe  bowfaL  of  aD  materials,  and  an  imokvs' artides  wbat- 
8oeTcr,notspeoiIIypcorvidedforlnthisact,iDdi]ding  dgarette 
boolB,  dearette-booK  eoven,  poudMB  for  smoking  or  diewing 
tobaeeo,  and  dsvette  paper  in  all  forms. 
AQ  common  tobacco  pq>es  of  day 


ISM 

1W7 


F^es,  pipe  bowls,  of  all  materials^  and  an  smokers' artides  wbat- 

aoerer,  not  speettOyproTided  for  in  tMs  act,  indnding  cigarette 

books,  dsBrette>booK  covers,  poudies  for  smoking  or  dewing 

tobacco,  and  dgarette  pe»er  in  aU  forms. 

An  ennnwm  tobacco  lopes  and  pipe  bowls  made  whdly  of 

day.  Tabled  at  not  more  than  50  cents  per  gross. 

Mtei  whinm,  erode  or  inimanahrtufed. 


Pfaies  and  smcdEcrs'  artides:  Common  tobacco  pipes  and  pipe 
Dowb  made  wholly  of  day,  Tahied  at  not  more  tmui  40  cents  p^ 
ross. 
Otter  tobacco  p^ws  and  p^  bowls  of  day 


1SB7 
1900 


475 


Otber  p^pes  and  pipe  bowb  of  winterer  material  composed, 
and  au  suMikers^  artides  wbatsoever,  not  spedaUy  pro- 
Tided  for  in  tbis  act,  inrindrng  cigarette  books,  dgarette- 
book  covers,  poodies  for  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  and 
bi  an  forms^^ 
or  onmannftirtured. . ........... 


Pipes  and  smokers'  artides:  Common  tobacco  pipes  and  pipe 
Do^ds  made  irtioOy  of  day,  Tsloed  at  not  more  tnan  40  cents  i>er 
s. 
tobacco  pipes  and  p^  bowb  of  day , 


1909 

1913 


381 


Otber  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  of  whatcTcr  material  composed, 
and  all  smotorr  artides  whatscerer,  not  spedaUy  pro- 
Tided  for  in  this  section,  indnding  ci|?urette  books,  dgar- 
c^e-book  eorers,  pooches  for  smoUng  or  chewing  tobacco, 
and  dgarette  pterin  an  forms. 

Meerjuhamn,  erode  or  onmapoiMtored....... 

Pipes  and  smokers'  artidesrCcsnmon  tobacco  pipes  and  pipe  bowls 
made  whdly  <rfday. 
Other  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  ci  whaterer  material  composed, 
and  au  smokers^  artides  wttatsoerer,  not  specially  pro- 
Tided  for  in  this  section,  indnding  d^ette  books,  cigar- 
^te-book  covers,  pooches  for  smoiong  or  chewing  tobacco, 
and  cigarette  paper  in  aU  forms,  except  cork  papw. 
Ml' I'll  uliaiiiii,  erode  or  nnman 


70  per  cent  adTakreoi. 

35  pef  cent  ad  Takrcm. 

(Free.) 

70  per  cent  ad  Talorem. 


15  cents  per  gross. 

(Free.) 

60  per  cent  ad  vakrem. 


10  per  cent  ad  vakrem. 

(Free.) 

15  cents  por  gross. 


fiO  cents  per  gross  and 
25  per  cent  ad  va* 
](vem. 

60  per  cent  ad  Talorem. 


(Free.) 

15  cents  per  gross. 


50  cents  per  gross  and 
25  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


(Free.) 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

50percent  ad  valorem. 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


COUBT  AND  TbEASUKT  DECISIONS. 

*'An  smokers'  articles  whatsoever"  is  a  comprehensive  term,  the 
use  of  the  words  *'all"  and  ''whatsoever"  leaving  little  doubt  as  to 
the  intention  of  Congress,  and  the  intensified  form  of  the  phrase  as  a 
whole  manifests  a  purpose  to  reach  out  into  all  branches  oi  trade  and 
commerce  and  to  gather  within  the  provision  everything  used  chiefly 
by  smokes  in  that  pursuit  and  for  tnat  purpose,  irrespective  of  other 

Srovisions  within  which  they  may  be  included.  (Knauth  v.  United 
tates,  1  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  334,  of  1911;  Bush  v.  United  States,  10  Ct. 
Cust.  Appls.,  T.  D.  38402,  of  1920.)  Unfinished  parts,  however, 
are  not  within  the  para^aph.  In  a  case  imder  the  act  of  1894  unfin- 
ished meerschaum  pipe  bowls  were  held  dutiable  as  articles  composed 
of  earthy  or  mineral  substance  (G.  A.  3405,  T.  D.  16977,  of  1896).  In 
a  case  und^  the  act  of  1897  lei^hs  of  polished  hard  rubber  intended 
to  be  divided  and  made  into  two  mouthpieces  for  pip^s  were  held 
dutiable  as  manufacture  of  rubber.     (G.  A.  4590,  T.  D.  21719,  of 
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1899.)  And  in  a  case  under  the  act  of  1913  wood  roughly  carved  inti> 
the  shape  or  form  of  a  pipe  bowl,  but  not  sufficiently  advanced  in 
manufacture  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  pipe  bowl,  was  held  dutiable 
as  a  manufacture  of  wood.  (G.  A.  7771,  T.  D.  35697,  of  1915.)  On 
the  other  hand,  mouthpieces  for  pipes  finished  but  not  designed  to  be 
used  in  any  particular  pipe  or  pipestem  bein^  made  for  insertion  in 
any  pipe  or  stem  so  constructed  as  to  receive  tnem  were  held  to  come 
within  the  provision  of  ''all  smokers'  articles  whatsoever''  in  act  of 
1909.  (United  States  v.  Hanover  Vulcanite  Co.,  4  Ct.  Oust.  Appls., 
503,  of  1913.)  The  doctrine  of  ejusdem  generis  has  no  appUcation  in 
construing  this  pro^asion.  (Steinhardt  v.  United  States,  126  Fed.  443, 
of  1903.) 

Paragraph  381  of  the  act  of  1913  has  been  held  to  include  the 
following  articles: 

A  smoker's  table  with  12  ash  trays  for  same  (Abstract  37609,  of  1915): 

Decorated  earthenware  in  the  snape  of  humidors,  cigar  trays,  ash  receivers,  etc. 
(Abstract  37798,  of  1915). 

Cigarette  machines  consisting  of  a  tubular  piece  of  brass  about  one-fourth  inch  in 
diameter,  split  in  half  and  hinged  and  capable  of  being  used  to  assist  the  smoker  in 
rolling  a  cigarette  (Abstract  40097,  of  1916^ 

Lithographed  tin  boxes  about  6  inches  square  and  1  inch  deep,  hinged  tops,  used  as 
containers  for  cigarettes,  imported  emptj'  (Abstract  39627,  of  1916) 

Amber  cigar  and  cigarette  holders  complete  and  capable  of  being  used  as  a  cigar  or 
cigarette  holder,  but  having  a  slight  depression  evidently  made  for  a  gold  band  not 
necessary  to  its  use  and  apparently  serving  no  other  purpose  than  ornamentation 
(Abstract  40001,  of  1916). 

So-called  cigarette  holders  made  of  glass  having  a  m^tal  reed  were  held  dutiable 
according  to  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  and  not  as  smokers'  articles  nor  as 
tovs.     (T.  D.  34050,  of  1914.) 

Glazed  clay  pipes  (T.  D.  35963,  of  1915)  and  clav  pipe  bowls  (Abstract  36337,  T.  D. 
34742,  of  1914). 

Bamboo  pipestems  5  inches  in  length,  one  end  cut  ofif  square  just 
back  of  a  joint,  thus  forming  a  mouthpiece,  and  the  other  end  tapered 
to  fit  into  the  pipe.  (Bush  v.  United  States,  10  Ct.  Cust.  Appls., 
T.  D.  38402,  of  1920.) 

Pipe  bowls  of  the  commonest  variety  were  held  properly  dutiable 
at  25  per  cent  under  the  first  clause  of  paragraph  381  and  not  at  50 
per  cent  under  the  second  clause.     (Abstract  44013.) 

Cigar  lighters  were  held  classible  as  smokers'  articles  under  the  act 
of  1909  (Bernhardt  v.  United  States,  4  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  36,  of  1913), 
but  pocket  cigar  lighters  were  held  to  be  dutiable  imaer  paragraph  356 
of  the  act  of  1913  as  articles  designed  to  be  carried  on  the  person,  by 
virtue  of  the  provision  in  paragraph  386  imposing  the  higher  of  two 
rates  appUcable  to  unenumer ated  articles.  (Bischoff  v.  United  States, 
7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  138,  of  1916.) 
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turers  as  agents  of  American  and  English  houses  have  secured  control 
of  the  output.  An  American  consul  in  a  report  on  the  supply  of 
meerschaum  in  Austria  stated  that  up  to  the  present  time  (1907) 
there  had  been  no  serious  complaint  regarding  the  lack  of  crude 
meerschaum,  though  the  effect  of  such  a  scarcity  may  be  seriously  felt 
later.  In  1911  the  American  consul  at  Prague  stated ''the  valuable 
material  from  which  meerschaum  pipes  are  made  is  continually  get- 
ting scarcer,  and  the  la^e  industry  which  has  flourished  in  Vienna, 
Biiaapest,  Nuremberg,  Faris,  and  in  the  Thuringian  town  of  Ruhla 
seems  endangered."  * 

IMITATIONS. 

A  cheap  artificial  imitation  of  meerschaum  is  made  from  gypsum, 
hardened,  treated  with  stearic  acid  or  paraffin,  polished  and  colored 
by  a  solution  of  gamboge  and  dragon^s  blood.  Imitation  meerschaum 
is  said  to  be  manufactiired  in  France  from  potatoes. 

IMPORTS. 

Almost  the  entire  output  of  meerschaum  of  Asia  Minor  is  sent  to 
Vienna  and  thence  distributed  to  various  European  countries  and  to 
the  United  States.  Very  little,  if  any,  is  imported  directly  into  the 
United  States  from  Asia  Minor.  Practically  all  of  the  meerschaum 
imported  into  the  United  States  comes  from  Austria-Hungary.  Some 
comes  from  Germany  and  some  from  Turkey  in  Europe.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  considered  the  best  purchaser  #f 
the  Asia  Minor  product,  it  seems  rather  surprising  that  purchases 
should  not  be  made  directly  on  the  spot  or  tnrough  Constantinople 
instead  of  through  Vienna.  From  1910  to  1915,  inclusive,  the  value 
of  imports  from  Austria-Hungary  was  in  no  year  less  than  85  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  imported.  In  1910  all  of  the  meerschaum  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  came  entirely  from  Austria-Hungary; 
imports  for  this  year  were  valued  at  $227,314.  No  general  imports 
are  shown  for  the  years  1916,  1917,  and  1919.  In  1918  imports 
amounted  to  only  $4  and  in  1920  to  $52,274. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Before  the  act  of  1913  meerschaum  in  its  crude  or  unmanufactured 
state  was  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  The  act  of 
1913  imposes  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

TARIFF   CONSIDERATIONS. 

Manufactures  of  meerschaum,  when  not  properljr  classifiable  under 
paragraph  381  relating  to  pipes  and  smokers'  articles,  are  dutiable 
imder  paragraph  81  as  articles  composed  of  earthy  or  mineral  sub- 
stances. Sr^h  articles  bear  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  crude  meer- 
schaum. 
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Meerschaum,  crude  or  unmanufactured — Imparts  hy  countries  (fiscal  years). 


Imported  from-— 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1227,314 

$168,045 
12,556 

$167,455 

2,035 

23,547 

$119,069 
6,262 

$99,993 

943 

1,854 

$16,880 
83 

flflmiRDy  r  .  r  , 

Turkey  In  EuroDe 

1,993 

All  other 

86 

55 

Total 

227,314 

180,687 

193)037 

125,376 

102,790 

18^956 

Total  iniTMsrts,  by  countries,  of-  meerschaum,  crade  or  unmanulactured,  in  1918  amounted  to  $4.    In 
1920, 13,386  pounds,  valued  at  $52,274. 

Meerschaum,  crude  or  unmanufactured — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue* 


Fiscal  year. 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1914. 


1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1920.. 
19201. 
1921>. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Free.. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

20  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


3,331 

5,385 

845 


Value. 


$134)624 
158,746 
173,145 
207,670 
18^637 
197^646 
119,457 
92,274 
10,529 

18,966 


671 

707 

20,199 

27,078 

2,991 


Duty 
collected. 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$2,105 
3»791 


184 

141 

4)040 

6,415 

598 


$6,064 
5,028 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 


20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


1  Calendar  year. 


6  months  ending  June  30, 1921. 


Meerschaum,  crude  or  unmanufactured — Rates  of  duty. 


Act  of- 

Par. 

1883 

741 

1890 

649 

1894 

553 

1807 

613 

1900 

626 

1913 

881 

Tariff  classlfloBtion  or  description. 


Meerschaum,  crude  or  raw 

Meerachaiim,  crude  or  rnimannfartured 

do 

do 

do , 

*   *   *   meerschaum,  crude  or  unmanulactured. 


Rate  of  ddty.  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


Free. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem 


HATTERS*  PLUSH. 


(Par.  382.  For  treatment  see  par.  314.) 


BRIAR  ROOT  OR  BRIAR  WOOD. 


General  Information. 

tariff  act  of  1913. 

Paragraph  168  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  reads:  ''Briar  root  or 
briar  wood,  ivy  or  laurel  root,  and  similar  woods,  unmanufactured, 
or  not  further  advanced  than  cut  into  blocks,  suitable  for  the  articles 
into  which  they  are  intended  to  be  converted,  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem.''  / 

DESCRIPTION. 

Briar  root  or  briar  wood  is  an  imported  wood  derived  from  the 
white  or  tree  heath  (Erica  Arborea)  which  flourishes  in  Italy  and 
Algeria,  and  grows  in  small  quantities  also  in  Spain,  France  and 
Greece.  The  wood  is  obtained  from  the  biirl  where  the  trunk  ex- 
pands, at  the  base  and  is  the  only  part  of  the  tree  used.  The  i\nr 
and  laurel  woods  are  of  domestic  growth,  found  chiefly  in  North 
Carolina.  They  are  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  and  quaUty 
to  the  briar  root,  but  are  much  softer  and  impractical  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pipes. 

USES. 

The  only  use  or  at  least  the  only  important  use  of  briar  wood  is 
in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  pipes. 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Any  substance  used  in  making  pipes,  such  as  clay  or  meerschaum, 
may  "be  regarded  as  a  substitute.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
use  the  domestic  ivy  and  laurel  woods  in  place  of  the  imported  briar 
wood  but  these  substitutes  have  not  been  found  satisfactory  by 
manufacturers.  Other  domestic  woods,  which  are  used  as  sub- 
stitutes, are  apple  (for  cheaper  grades),  manzanita,  wild  lilac,  red 
gum,  and  birch.     Ebony,  an  imported  wood,  is  also  used. 

IMPORTS. 

Importations  since  1910  range  between  two  and  five  .himdred 
thousand  dollars  in  value.  The  chief  sources  of  supply,  are  France, 
Italy,  and  French  Africa.  Imports  are  shown  in  more  detail  by  the 
following  table. 

PRICES. 

Prices  since  1910  for  blocks  of  the  principal  size  are  quoted  by  a 
leading  manufacturer  as  follows:  1910,  $4;  1912,  $4;  1914,  $6;  1916, 
$7  to  $12;  1918,  $16;  1919,  $16;  1920,  $16  for  the  first  six  months, 
later  10  per  cent  reduction.     Quotations  are  per  gross. 

20 
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TARIPP  HISTORY. 


Briar  wood  was  admitted  free  of  duty  before  the  act  of  1909. 
In  that  year  it  was  subjected  to  a  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty, 
which  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent  in  1913.  In  the  hearings  preced- 
ing the  act  of  1909  petitions  were  made  for  a  duty  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  laurel  and  ivy  root  industry  in  North  Cfaroiina, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 


COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

Although  briar  wood  has  been  on  the  dutiable  list  since  1909, 
the  domestic  industrj^  has  not  been  developed.  The  difficulty  is 
not  one  of  comparative  costs  of  production  but  of  quaUty.  Rpe 
manufacturers  claim  that  the  domestic  woods  are  not  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  smoking)  pipes.  The  wood  is  too  soft  and  will 
not  stand  the  heat  of  the  burning  tobacco. 

Briar  root  or  briar  wood  and  ivy  or  laurel  root — Imports  by  countries. 

FISCAL  YEARS. 


Imported  from— 

1910 

1911            1912 

1 

Imported  from— 

1913 

1914 

1916 

France 

fi  $46,203 
1*176,248 
/  16,201 
\«78,065 
6,295 
/»35,347 
\«95,859 
129 

$118,488 

81,592 

278 

}  120,702 

$133,189 

157,789 

2 

66,237 

894 

France 

$132,721 
134,490 

$148,611 
39,938 

$172,213 

Italy 

Italy 

En^and 

91,615 
2 

Exuiand 

Cuba 

French  Africa 

All  other 

3,818 

39,732 

2,428 

***56,*726' 
2,218 

69,598 

-•••gaavaau  •••••••••..  . 

1,124 

Frencn  Amca 

Total 

All  other 

313,189 

241,493 

334,552 

Total 

/ 185, 761 
\«355,596 

}  321,060 

358,111 

Imported  from— 

1916 

1917 

1918 

ImpcMTted  from — 

1916 

1917 

• 

1918 

Fnnoe 

$160,688 
236,419 

$214,749 

346,661 

2,685 

24 

21,024 

$158,612 

262,839 

6,138 

"*i26,*i36 

Mcvocco 

$1,52S 
108 

Italy 

All  other 

$4^464 

$2,476 

iSninand  . . 

Total 

Cuba 

467,537 

589,607 

665,2m 

French  Africa 

58,804 

CALENDAR  YEARS. 


Imported  from— 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imported  from— 

French  Africa 

Honffifoni?, ...  t  ... . 

1918 

1919 

1 

1920 

France 

$292,010 

iSOl.  140 

$186,223 

2,166 

101 

$270,293 

Italy 

896.432  1    43&[sca 

WnglftTvrt ...        ^      ^ 

20 

-/ 

JaT>an . . . .  ^ . . , 

Oftiiiada ^  X 

28 
1,206 
3,200 

Another 

695 

Costa  Rica.      j*. 

Total 

fiWn^    , 

831,871 

1,287,831 

1,006,810 

1  July  1-Aug.  6, 1909,  when  free  of  duty. 


*  Period  on  and  after  Aug.  6, 1909  (dutiable). 


f 
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Briar  root  and  similar  wood  unmanufactured,  or  not  further  advanced  than  cut  into  blocks 

Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 


Fiscal  year. 


1910. 

1911. 
1912. 
1913. 

1914. 


1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1918  ». 
1919*. 
1920  ». 


Rate  of  duty. 


/Freei 

\15  per  cent 

do 

do 

do 

15  per  cent  and  10 
per  cent.* 

10  per  cent 

do 


{ 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


}• 


Value. 


1, 


185,751 
350,703 
310,974 
366,522 
312,051 

250,385 

306,892 
486,019 
585,930 
552,322 
825,695 
155,873 
982,113 


Duty 
colleoted. 


$53,955 
46,646 
54.978 
46,807 

27,666 

30,680 
48.601 
58,593 
55.232 
82,569 
115,587 
98,211 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent. 


{ 


16 
15 
15 
15 
16 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


» July  1  to  Aug.  5, 1909,  under  act  of  1897. 

« 15  per  cent  old  law,  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913.    New  law  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 

'  Calendar  year. 

Briar  wood—Rates  of  duty. 


Act  of— 

Par. 

1913 

168 

1909 
1897 

202 
700 

1894 
1890 

684 
756 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 

Briar  root  or  briar  wood,  ivy  or  laurel  root,  and  similar  wood 
unmanufactured,  or  not  further  advanced  than  cut  into  blocks 
suitable  for  the  articles  into  which  they  are  intended  to  be 
converted. 

....do 

Briar  root  or  briar  wood  and  similar  wood  unmanufactured,  or 
not  further  advanced  than  cut  into  blocks  suitable  for  the 
articles  into  which  they  are  intended  to  be  converted. 

....do 

...-do t 


Rates  of  duty,  speolflo 
and  ad  valoreuL 


10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Free. 


Do. 
Da 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Briar  root  or  briar  wood  has  been  provided  for  by  name  in  the  last 
five  tarijff  acts. 

In  a  decision  of  1877  under  the  Revised  Statutes  blocks  of  briar 
wood  roughly  sawed  mto  a  form  from  which  smokers'  pipes  are 
manufactured  were  held  to  be  dutiable  as  wood  unmanufactured  and 
not  as  wood  manufactured. — Dept.  Order,  T.  D.  3411.  The  question 
whether  these  blocks  were  of  cabinet  wood  was  not  raised. 

The  matter  came  up  again  under  the  act  of  1883.  The  evidence 
showed  that  the  importation  consisted  of  briar-wood  blocks  of  various 
sizes  and  forms  such  as  were  used  by  manufacturers  of  pipes,  pipe 
bowls,  and  cigar  holders.  The  evidence  also  showed  that  briar 
wood  was  extensively  used  in  the  arts  and  in  the  construction  of  the 
finest  cabinet  work  because  of  its  variegated  appearance  and  its 
hardness  and  capacity  for  bemg  carved  and  highly  polished. 

The  department  held  the  blocks  exempt  tvomdutjas  cabinet  wood 
unmanufactured,  notwithstanding  almost  exclusive  use  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  smokers'  articles. — ^Dept.  Order,  T.  D.  7366.  This  is  the 
case  referred  to  in  the  tariff  hearings  of  1890  at  page  1019. 

Blocks  of  wood  cut  to  size  and  prepared  for  euOTavers'  use  for 
making  wood  type,  classified  under  paragraph  215  oi  the  act  of  1909, 
were  held  dutiable  under  paragraph  202.  (Abstract  32937,  T.  D. 
33594,  of  1913.) 
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TARIFF  INFORMATION  SURVE5YS 

ON  THE  ARTICLES  IN 

PARAGRAPHS  377,  378,  379,  and  380  OF  THE 

TARIFF  ACT  OF  1913 

AND  BELATED  ARTICLES  IN  OTHER  PARAGRAPHS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS 

Paragraph  377:  Paragraph  379: 

Peat  Moss.    (For  treatment,  see  par.  Pencil  Leads.^(ForJtreatment,  see 

370.)  par.  370.) 

Paragraph  378:  Paragraph  380: 

Pencils.    (For  treatment,   see  par.  Photographic  Goods. 

^^^')  Paragraph  576: 
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preface; 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariflf  Information  Surveys  prepared  hj  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  aU  of  the  articles  and  com- 
modities provideji  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and  others 
not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  nmnerical  order 
of  p^agraphs  of  that  act. 

in  some  cases  two  or  more  para^aphs  have  been  combined  in  one 

Eamphlet.  In  doing  this,  industnal  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
een  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 
has  been  treated  under  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff  act,  ref- 
erence is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  paragraph  appears 
in  numerical  order.  Where  oiie  grade  of,  an  article  is  dutiable  and 
another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article  is 
discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph  which  appears  first  in  nmner- 
ical  order  in  the  taiiff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of  close 
mdustrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs  of 
the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  imder  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  orcfer. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  "Introduction  and  index," 
which  contams: 

1 .  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

'2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article  is 
provided  for  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the  num- 
ber  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs  and 
articles  included  m  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  "Introduction  and  index"  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article,  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained.  ^ 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Coxnmission  had  the 
services  oi  Guy  G.  George,  of  tne  Commission's  staff,  and  of  others. 


—  **Wi*    aw  W4v^.  ^'■bA* 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS. 


Summary. 


The  photographic  goods  iadastiy  was  credited  with  146  establish- 
ments in  1914,  capitalized  at  $36,388,000,  employing  8,674  wage 
earners,  and  turning  out  products  valued  ftt  ,a,jtotal  of  ,$39,041,000. 
These  figures  include  articles  not  mentioned  in  tariff  paragraphs  380 
and  576,  but  which  properly  belong  in  any  discussion  dealing  with 
the  items  enumerated  in  those  paragraphs;  in  fact,  they  can  not  be 
separated  from  the  available  data. 

riew  York  is  the  leading  State  in  the  production  of  photographic 
goods,  59  of  the  146  estabhshments  reported  in  1914  bemg  located  in 
mat  State.  The  establishments  in  New  York  employed  4,762  of  the 
wage  earners  and  turned  out  products  valued  at  $35,175,000,  which 
was  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  total.  Other  States  in  the  industry 
were  Illinois,  Missouri,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  California. 

There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  serious  foreign  competition,  which 
may  be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  one  large  American  firm  not  only 
completely  dominates  the  situation  in  the  United  States  but  prac- 
tically dopainates  the  business  in  the  whole  worldt  The  quality  of 
the  American  product  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  equal  if  not 
the  superior  oi  all  others.  The  American  producer  has  been  the 
pioneer  and  the  leader  in  the  production  of  kodaks,  films,  and  motion- 
picture  films  and  apparatus. 

Exports  of  photographic  goods  reached  their  highest  point  with  a 
total  of  more  than  $25,000,000  in  1920  calendar  year.  Imports 
for  consumption  reached  their  height  in  the  same  year,  with  a  total 
of  $5,289,612. 

The  effect  of  the  lower  rates  of  the  act  of  1913  had  the  war  not 
occuixed  can  not  be  accurately  predicted,  but  taking  the  situation  as 
it  exists  to-day  foreign  competition  is  not  serious  and  does  not 
threaten  to  be  so  in  the  immediate  future. 

Film  scrap,  made  from  film  of  American  manuf actiu'e,  is  now  im- 
ported for  tne  purpose  of  recovering  the  constituent  elements,  and  is 
assessed  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  384,  as  waste  not 
specifically  provided  for.  However,  foreign-made  film,  sensitized  but 
not  exposed  or  developed,  is  free  of  duty,  paragraph  576.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  paragraph  404  contains  a  provision  relating  to  the 
return  of  plates  or  films  of  American  manufacture,  damaged  or  worn 
out,  and  fit  only  for  the  recovery  of  the  constituent  n^aterials. 
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Year. 


1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1920  » 


Domestic 
prodncticm. 


$22,562,000 


39,041,000 


Imports 

for  con- 

sumptlQn.i 


11,185,909 
1,346,420 
1,170,688 
1,635,105 
2,913,293 
1,980,472 
1,420^902 
1,505,346 
1,323,627 
1,506,451 
2,930,602 
5,289,612 


Domestic 

exports.' 


$4,765,155 

,     7,142,603 

9,445,446 

9,137,287 

9,431,800 

8,276,291 

15,986,066 

14,322,188 

12,290,317 

>  12, 828, 930 

«  20, 648, 562 

25,431,652 


Ratio  to  production. 


Imports. 


Percent. 
5.2 


7.4 


Exports. 


Percent. 
2L1 


21.9 


Value 
(imports 
for  con- 
sumption.)^ 


$1,185,900 

1,346,420 

1,170,138 

1,633,283 

1,926,117 

973,439 

644,636 

700,524 

381,531 

458,796 

784,091 

1,239,745 


Amount 
of  duty. 


$202,532 

340,467 

300,843 

423,899 

363,207 

189,325 

111,104 

78,981 

61,781 

34,135 

89,549 

155,456 


Equiva* 

lent  ad 

valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 
24.67 
25.29 
25.66 
25.95 
1&80 
19.45 
17.23 
10.25 
16.19 
7;  44 
1L42 
11.60. 


» Includes  both  "free"  and  *' dutiable." 

>  Includes  all  exports  of  photographic  goods. 

s  Export  figures  are  for  calendar  years  1918  and  1919. 

i "  Dutiable"  imports  only. 

6  Calendar  year. 


General  Information, 


1913  TARIFF  PARAGRAPHS. 

* 

Par.  380.  Photographic  cameras,  and  parts  thereof,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  photographic  dry  plates,  not  specially 

Srovided  for  in  this  section,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem;  photographic- 
Im  negatives,  imported  in  anjr  form,  for  use  in  any  way  in  connec- 
tion with  moving-picture  exhibits,  or  for  making  or  reproducing 
{)ictures  for  such  exhibits,  exposed  but  not  developed,  2  cents  per 
mear  or  running  foot;  *  *  *  photographic-film  positives,  im- 
ported in  any  form,  for  use  in  any  way  in  connection  with  moving- 
picture  exhioits,  *  *  *  including  herein  all  moving,  motion^ 
motophotography  or  cinematography  film  pictures,  prints,  positives 
or  duplicates  of  every  kind  and  nature,  and  of  whatever  substance 
made,  1  cent  per  linear  or  running  foot:  Provided,  however,  That  all 
photographic  films  imported  imder  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
such  censorship  as  may  be  imposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
576.  Photographic  and  moving-picture  films,  sensitized  but  not 
exposed  or  developed.     Free. 

DESGRIPnON. 

There  are  other  articles  which  should  be  included  in  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  photographic  goods,  such  as  sensitized  paper,  moving- 
picture  machines,  and  many  other  materials  and  apparatus.  This 
survey  aims  to  deal  mainly  with  photographic  cameras  and  films, 
but  the  statistical  data  in  general  deals  wiui  all  photographic  goods. 

Imports  have  consisted  principally  of  motion-picture  mms.  Before 
the  act  of  1913  they  were  classed  principally  under  ''Motion-picture 
films,  positives,''  but  since  the  act  of  1913  imports  have  been  greater 
under  the  free  list,  ''Motion-picture  films,  sensitized,  but  not  ex^ 
posed.''  Films  entering  as  motion-picture  positives  or  negatives 
are,  in  many  cases,  films  which  were  no  doubt  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  but  exposed  abroad. 

With  reference  to  a  reclassification  of  film  scrap,  see  Summary, 
page  8, 
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DOMESTIC  FBomrcnoK. 


The  value  of  the  products  of  the  photographic  goods  industiT  in 
the  United  States  in  1914  was  reported  to  be  S39,041,000.  This 
total  includes  articles  not  covered  in  paragraphs  380  and  576.  Hiere 
were  146  establishments  reported,  witb  a  total  ci4>ital  of  S36,388,000, 
employing  8,674  wage  earners. 

Materials  and  Tndhods  of  prodtictian. — ^llie  greatest  portion  of  the 
value  of  the  products  of  the  industry  is  turned  out  by  the  film  brandi. 
Celluloid  fonns  the  base  of  all  photographic  films  and  is  manufac- 
tured extensively  in  the  United  States.  According  to  the  testimony 
{presented  before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  1913,  ceDuloid  is  manu* 
actured  more  cheaply  in  the  United  States  tban  abroad: 

The  p3rToxyline  support  (celluloee)  is  made  from  a  solution  of  pyro^line  (crihilose 
treated  with  nitric  ana  sulphuric  acids)  in  solvent  menstrua,  which  solution  is  qifead 
upon  a  suitable  surface  and  dried  (by  evaporation  of  the  solvent  menstrua). 

The  menstruum  used  by  the  Eastmsm  Co.  in  the  manufacture  of  its  film  support 
is  wood  alcohol,  acetone,  and  fusel  oil,  camphor  being  added  to  the  solution,  "niat 
used  by  the  Croodwin  Film  and  Camersi  Co.  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Ansco  film  sup- 
port is  wood  alcohol,  fusel  oil,  and  amyl  acetate,  a  secret  ingredient  being  added  to 
the  solution. 

In  each  case  the  quantity  of  menstruum  is  about  five  times,  by  weight,  ibe  quantity 
of  pyroxyline. 

This  pyroxyline  film,  when  dried,  is  coated  with  the  sensitized  gelatin  emulsion 
*  *  *,  This  consists  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  gelatin  containing  nitrate  of  sQver, 
there  being  approximately  equal  parts  of  the  two.* 

The  industry  has  been  entkely  dependent  upon  imported  camphor, 
but  the  recent  developments  in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  cam- 
phor promise  to  free  tne  industry  from  this  position. 

Glass  and  gelatin  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates  were  im- 

Sorted  prior  to  the  war,  but  the  domestic  manufacturer  has  not  been 
ependent  upon  imports  of  these  materials  since  the  war.  However, 
there  is  only  one  manufacturer  of  photo  glass  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  reported  that  they  now  threaten  (Apr.  23,  1920)  to  shut 
down  their  photo-glass  department.  Previous  to  the  war  one 
dry-plate  company  miported  90  per  cent  of  then*  glass  and  gelatin. 

Formerly  all  of  the  paper  stock  used  for  photographic  paper  was 
manufactured  abroad,  but  owing  to  an  improvement  in  the  sensi- 
tizing solution  now  used  American  paper  can  be  and  is  used. 

Organization. — The  corporate  form  of  ownership  predominates  in 
the  photographic  goods  industry,  85  of  the  146  establishments  re- 
ported in  1914  being  owned  by  corporations,  44  by  individuals,  and 
17  by  some  other  form.  The  total  average  nimiber  of  wage  earners 
in  the  industry  in  1914  was  8,674,  of  whom  8,429  were  employed  by 
corporations.  The  total  value  of  products  in  1914  was  $39,041,000, 
of  which  $38,269,000  was  credited  to  corporations. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  small  establishments  engaged  in  the 
industry,  but  tne  number  of  establishments  turning  out  a  product 
of  $100,000  or  more  in  value  was  only  21  in  1914.  These  21  estab- 
lishments employed  7,693  of  the  wage  earners.  Only  one  establish- 
ment was  reported  with  a  product  of  over  $1,000,000  and  employing 
over  1,000  wage  earners.  This  establishment  was  credited  with  a 
product  of  $33,489,000,  and  with  5,370  of  the  wage  earners  in  1914. 

to^^t^^.Bta^  ■   I     M--I ir  111  "'  ~'  '~  '       ■     ■         _  ■  ■  -  

t  Tariff  Hearings,  Oommittee  on  Finance,  1913,  pp.  1711, 1712. 
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It  is  quite  evident  that  one  establishment  alone  has  a  very  lar^ 
share  of  the  entire  industry.  The  capital  of  all  estaUishments  m 
1914  was  $36;d88,000.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  was  given  as  $25,698,500  in  1914,  by  Poor's  Manual  of  Indus- 
trials. ^  reported  by  the  Standard  Statistics  Co.,  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  in  1918  was  $25,704,100. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  industry  is  dominated  by  the  corporate 
form  of  ownership,  in  fact  bv  one  large  corporation  with  a  large 
capitalization,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  manufacture  of  photo- 
^aphic  goods  necessarily  requires  a  large  establishment.  The  fact 
thai  there  are  146  establishments  reported  leads  to  Hie  conclusion 
that  the  industry  may  be  carried  on  by  small  manufacturers,  at  least 
eertion  brandies  of  the  industry. 

Oeogra/pMcdl  distrihjLtian^---'Nevr  York  is  the  leading  State  in  the 
production  of  photographic  goods,  with  59  of  the  146  establishments 
reported  in  1914.  The  ei^ablishments  in  New  York  employed 
4,762  of  the  wage  earners,  or  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total,  and 
turned  out  prraucts  valued  at  $35,175,000,  which  was  approd* 
mately  seven-eighths  of  the  total. 

Illinois  had  18  establishments,  with  a  product  valued  at 
$1,315,000.  Missouri  had  9  establishments,  with  products  of  photo- 
graphic materials  alone  valued  at  $1,007,000  (pnoto0raphic  appa- 
ratus not  stated).  Some  of  the  other  States  were  Massachusetts, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  California. 

History  of  the  industry. — ^The  development  of  the  industry  has 
taken  place  mainly  since  the  census  of  1889,  when  the  value  of 
products  was  $2,745,000.  In  round  numbers  the  increase  for  the 
subsequent  census  years  has  been  as  follows:  1899,  $8,000,000; 
1904,  $13^000,000;  1909,  $22,000,000;  1914,  $39,000,000.  Gener- 
ally speakmg,  the  tariff  rate  was  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  from  1894 
until  1913. 

The  growth  of  the  industry  does  not  appear  to  be  closely  connected 
with  the  tariff.    In  support  of  this  view  the  following  extract  is 

S noted  from  the  statement  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  before  th^ 
dmmittee  on  Finance,  tariff  hearings,  1913,  pages  1708,  1709: 

In  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  the.  Eastman  Go.  has  been  viewed  for  years,  both 
here  and  abroad,  not  only  as  the  originator  and  developer  of  amateur  photographv, 
but  aa  the  leading  manufacturer  of  photographic  apparatus  and  supplies  generally 
in  the  world,  and  it  attained  this  leading  position  and  haa  maintained  it  during  aU 
these  years,  not  because  of  its  wealth,  but  simply  and  solely  because  of  the  quSity 
of  its  products  dnd  its  fair"  treatment  of  the  public  in  the  matter  of  the  price  tnereoi. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption. — ^The  total  value  of  products 
of  the  photographic  goods  industry  (including  both  photographic 
apparatus,  such  as  cameras,  motion-picture  machines,  and  other 
apparatus,  and  photographic  materials,  such  as  films,  sensitized 
paper,  and, other  matenals),  was  $39,041,000  in  1914.  Photographic 
apparatus  was  valued  at  only  $4,273,000,  while  photographic 
materials  reached  a  total  of  $34,768,000. 

Imports  have  been  small,  amounting  to  less  than  $3,000,000  in 
1914,  the  greater  portion  of  which  probably  consisted  of  imports  of 
films  manufactured  in  the  United  States  but  exposed  abroad,  while 
exports  amounted  to  $9,431,800  in  1914  and  more  than  $25,000,000 
in  1920  (calendar  year). 
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It  appears  from  these  facts,  and  also  from  the  foregoing  statement 
with  reference  to  the  leading  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
photographic  goods  industry,  tnat  domestic  consumption  is  almost 
entirely  supplied  by  domestic  production,  and  that  exports  now 
account  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  total  sales. 

Domestic  exports.— The  value  of  exports  has  been  increasing 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  the  total  in  1910  being  $4,765,155,  while 
ine  total  in  1920  was  $25,431,652. 

Exports  of  photographic  goods  were  not  separately  stated  prior  to 
1912.  In  1912  the  value  of  exports  of  cameras  was  $563,151,  while 
the  exports  of  motion-picture  films  reached  a  total  of  80,000,000 
linear  feet,  valued  at  $6,815,060. 

The  exports  of  cameras  have  increased  considerably,  reaching 
their  highest  total  in  the  year  1920,  with  a  value  of  $3,548,433. 
Films  have  been  divided  smce  1912  into  motion-picture  films  not 
exposed,  exposed,  and  other  sensitized  goods  (including  other  films)* 
lilotion-picture  films,  not  exposed,  reached  their  highest  exportation 
since  the  year  1910  in  the  year  1914,  with  a  total  of  153,359,550 
linear  feet,  valued  at  $4,264,722.  Motion-picture  films,  exposed, 
reached  their  highest  footage  total  silice  1910  in  the  year  1916, 
although  the  value  of  exports  was  greater  in  1919  with  a  decreased 
footage.  The  figures  are  158,751,786  linear  feet  in  1916,  with  a 
value  of  $6,757,658,  and  153,237,260  linear  feet,  valued  at  $8,066,723, 
in  1919.  Other  sensitized  goods  exported  in  1916  were  valued  at 
$3,596,597,  but  it  is  not  known  what  part  of  this  total  consisted  of 
films.  The  exports  of  all  other  photographic  apparatus  and  goods 
reached  their  height  in  1920,  with  a  total  value  of  $6,303,433. 

It  is  evident  that  motion-picture  films  are  by  far  the  most  important 
item  of  export  in  this  industrj^,  furnishing  $10,746,986  in  1919  of 
the  total  export  of  photographic  goods,  or  approximately  one-half 
of  the  total  exportation. 

The  destination  of.  American  exports  is  given  in  detail  in  the  ' 
statistical  tables.    England,  Canada,  France,  Australia,  and  Italy 
have  been  the  principal  purchasers  of  American  export®,  but  they 
have  also  been  pretty  thoroughly  scattered  all  over  the  world. 

IMPORTS. 

Imports  for  consumption  have  remained  quite  constant  since  1910, 
at  a  value  somewhat  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  and  averaging  about 
$1,500,000.  In  1914  and  1920  the  totals  were  considerably  above 
the  average,  reaching  the  total  of  $2,913,293  in  1914  and  $5,289,612 
in  1920  (calendar  year) .  * 

The  import  figures  in  this  case  are  not  of  much  value  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  foreign  competition,  since  it  is  not  known  what 
portion  of  the  imports  are  distinctly  of  foreign  origin.  Prior  to  the 
act  of  1913  imports  were  stated  only  for  motion-picture  positives; 
motion-picture  films,  all  other;  and  all  other  films  and  plates.  Since 
1913  several  additional  classes  have  been  added,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  statement  of  the  trend  of  imports: 

Cameras  and  parts  of,  amounting  to  a  value  of  $247,290  in 
1914,  declined  to  the  sum  of  $2,152  in  1918,  but  reached  their  high- 
est value,  $355,660,  in  1920  (calendar  year). 
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Dry  plates  were  not  separately  stated  until  1916,  when  imports 
)re  valued  at  $74,183,  declining  to  $58,660  in  1920. 
Motion-picture  films,  sensitized  but  not  exposed,  free,  were  first 


stated  in  1914,  and  imports  were  valued  at  $889,560.  They  did  not 
fluctuate  materially  between  that  time  and  1918,  but  in  1919  declined 
to  $283,271,  and  in  1920.reached  their  highest,  $1,697,976. 

Motion-picture  films,  negatives,  dutiable,  were  valued  at  $402,704 
in  1914  and  at  $728,899  in  1920. 

Motion-picture  films,  positives,  dutiable,  reached  their  height  in 
1914,  with  imports  valued  at  $1,009,469,  but  declined  to  a  vdue  of 
$204,217  in  1920. 

Imports  of  other  films,  sensitized,  but  not  exposed,  free^  have 
increased  in  value  from  $59,880  in  1914  to  $2,248,666  in  1920,  this 
lattCT,  with  the  exception  of. $5,943,  being  the  value  of  importations 
from  Canada.  : 

All  other  films  and  plates,  dutiable,  have  been  pretty  well  distrib- 
uted among  the  other  classes  since  1914,  and  have  been'  credited 
with  no  imports  since  1915,  when  their  value  was  only  $91,294. 

Summarizing  the  above  classes  of  imports  for  1920  disclosed  the 
fact  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  value  was  impjorted  imder 
the  free  list,  which  consisted  principally  of  motion-picture  fiilms, 
sensitized  but  not  exposed.  The  comparative  totals  were:  Free  list, 
$3,949,867 ;  dutiable,  $1 ,339,745.  Probably  a  large  part  of  the  cellu- 
loid base  of  the  imported  sensitized  motion-picture  film  was  manu- 
factured in  this  country,  but  sent  abroad  to  be  sensitized. 

Imports  have  come  principally  from  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
England. 

PBIOES. 

During  the  war  the  prices  of  spool  films  were  higher  in  Ei^gland 
than  in  the  United  Staties.  For  the  purposes  of  comparison  the 
post-card  siz  e  6  -exposure  roll  filrii  is  taken.  The  net  wholesale 
price  of  this  film  in  the  United  States  is  now  (June,  1920)  $35.i)l 
per  100  rolls,  the  retail  price,  including  the  war  tax,  being  55  cents 
each.  Before  March  15,  1920,  the  retail  price,  not  including  the 
war  tax,  of  this  film  was  40  cents.  The  1919  catalogue  price  of 
English  roll  films,  the  same  size,  at  normal  exchange,  wad  56  cents. 
The  present  price,  if  any  change  has  been  made,  is  not  known. 

The  price  of  English  plates,  6i  by  8^,  at  normal  exchange,  is  $3.36 
a  dozei^,  while  the  American  list  is  $1.90  a  dozen.  Duty  is  paid  on 
English  film  at  the  above  price,  that  being  the  market  value  in 
England. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Photographic  films  and  photographic  dry  plates  were  assessed  for 
duty  in  the  act  of  1894  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  No  change  was 
made  in  the  act  of  1897.  TTie  act  of  1909  provided  a  specific  duty 
of  li  cents  per  linear  foot  for  motion-picture  positives,  but  otherwise 
the  duties  on  films  and  plates  of  all  kinds  remained  at  the  same  rate. 

The  act  of  1913  placed  photographic  and  moving-picture  films, 
sensitized  but  not  exposed  or  developed,  on  the  free  list.  A  duty  of 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  assessed  on  cameras  and  parts  thereof, 
and  the  duty  on  dry  plates  was  reduced  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Motioft-pictiire  nagatiTes,  eaqxised  but  not  dsFdoped,  were  aaseased 
fti  2  cents  per  linatf  foot;  irdereloped  abo,  3  cents  per  linear  foot; 
whoa  motaon-pictare  poatires  were  rednoed  from  1^  cants  to  1  cent 
per  linear  foot. 

Hie  effects  of  the  dianjgeB  made  by  the  act  erf  1913  are  not  entirely 
ofmooa.  The  totid  t$Sib  of  imports  in  1914  was  considerably 
greater  than  in  former  years.  Hiere  was  an  increase  in  ^he  yahie 
of  imports  sabject  to  dntjr,  and  in  addition,  imports  vahied  at  nearly 
$1^000^000  were  entered  free  erf  duty^.  It  wonld  appear  that  the 
dianges  in  the  act  of  1913  stimtdated  imports.  Knee  1914  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  total  imports,  no  doubt  due  to  the  war. 

Hie  effect  of  pladng  films  not. exposed  or  dev^doped  on  the  free 
list  is  ouite  evident,  as  imports  und^  the  free  list  have  increased 
over  1913,  while  imports  under  the  dutiable  list  have  decreased 
since  1913.  The  extent  to  wfaidi  this  tendency  mi^t  have  affected 
American  mannlacturers  had  the  war  not  intervened  can  not  be 
accoratdy  estimated. 

At  the  same  time  that  imports  of  films,  sensitized  but  not  emosed, 
have  increased  in  value  under  the  free  list,  exports  of  this  class  of 
fifans  have  decreased.  It  would  appear  that  there  was  less  demand 
for  such  film  abroad;  a  greater  demand  tor  it  in  the  United  States; 
that  the  manufacture  dt  moti(Hi*picture  film,  or  its  sensitizing  at 
least,  had  bemi  developed  abroad;  or  possibly  that  a  combinaticm 
of  these  factors  may  have  existed. 

COMFETmVE   CONmnONS   AND  TABIFF   CONSIDERATIONS. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  sunmiary  tables,  page  9,  that 
the  ratio  of  exports  to  domestic  production  exceeded  the  ratio  <rf 
imports  to  domestic  production  nearly  three  tunes  in  1914.  This 
appears  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  foreign  competition  was  not 
senous  before  the  war,  at  leaft  when  total  values  are  considered. 
During  the  wfu:  importation  decreased,  and  exports  from  the  United 
States  increased  ereatly,  reaching  a  toted  of  nearly  $16,000,000  in 
1915,  as  comparea  with  imports  valued  at  less  than  $1,500,000. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Ck>.  has  been  held  to  be  an  illegal  monopoly 
by  decree  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  Western  District 
of  Xew  York,  January  20, 1916.*  The  £a$tmw  Kodak  Co,,  acc(»rding 
to  its  own  statement,  ^'has  been  viewed  for  years,  *  *  *  ^  the 
leading  manufacturer  of  photographic  apparatus  and  supplies  gen- 
erally in  the  world,  "*"  *  */'  ^  The  case  against  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  is  pending  on  appeal  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 

The  present  market  price  of  dry  plates  is  higher  abroad  thwi  in  the 
United  States.  Glass  and  gelatin,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dry 
plates,  were  imported  almost  wholly  before  the  war,  and  there  is  an 
indication  that  the  American  makers  will  be  dependent  upon  imports 
for  glass  again  in  the  near  future.  Camphor  is  another  essential 
material  in  the  manufacture  of  films. 

The  importation  of  motion-picture  films  under  the  free  list  in- 
creaijed  under  the  act  of  1913.  The  value  of  exports  of  motion- 
picture  films,  not  exposed,  in  the  fiscal  year  1918  was  $1,385,291,  com- 

» See  Fed.  Rep.,  vol.  226,  pp.  62-81. 

«  Bee  TirifT  He*rinfs,  Committee  on  Fintneo,  1913.  pp.  1706, 17QQ 
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pared  with  an  imp<^t  value  of  $739,135.  Since  the  Eastman  Co.  has 
extensive  manufacturing  interests  in  European  coimtries,  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  this  film  might  have  been  manufactured  by  them 
abroad.^ 

The  imports  of  cameras,  dry  plates,  and  other  films  and  plates 
have  been  relatively  small^  wmle  the  exports  of  these  classes  have 
been  quite  large  in  comparison. 

From  the  n)regoing,  excepting  possibly  in  the  case  of  certain 
materials,  there  does  not  appear  to  oe  any  particular  tariff  problem 
involved  in  a  consideration  of  the  photographic  goods  industry. 

Photograph  goods — Production  in  United  States  by  States, 

[From  Federal  oeosus.] 


Fhotograpbic  apparatus.. 
PhotosraphiB  materials . . 


Total 

Photographic  apparatus . 


1899 


S2, 026^000 
£^773^000 


7,799^000 


1904 


13,479,000 
9,544^000 


13,023,000 


1909 


$1,184^000 
31,378^000 


23;  MS;  000 


Cameras..... 

MotioifrfiiBtnre  machines 

▲tt  other  apparatus  and  parts . 


Photographic  materials. 


Motion-pietore  films,  not  exposed  > . 
An  other  photographic  materials. . . 


Photographic  apparatus  (by  States) . 


CaUfomia. 
nUnois. 


New  Jersey. . . 
New  York..-. 

Ohio... 

Pennsylvania. 
Another 


Photographic  materiab  (by  States) . 


niinojs 

Massaohuscftts . 

Missouri 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 
Another 


1914 


H273,000 
84^708,000 


89^041,000 


4^273,000 


1,254,000 
1,820^000 
1,199^000 


84^768,000 


411,000 
34^357,000 


4^278,000 


73,000 

511,000 

121,000 

3,003,000 

23,000 

61,000 

421,000 


84^788,000 


804,000 
265,000 
1,007,000 
32^112,000 
114,000 
177,000 
289,000 


1  Thisdoesnot'tndudethe  value  of  film  manuflictured  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  which  is  included 
with  "An  other  photogn^Uc  materials."    .  . 

Cameras,  and  parts  of  (jdutiahter) — Imports  by  countries  {fiscal  years). 


1914 1. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918. . 
1918*. 
1919  s. 
1920*. 


Imported  from— 


France. 


838,013 
43,857 
48,615 
13,494 
927 
2,014 
10,958 


Germany. 


8125,468 

77,426 

5,064 


England. 


182,332 

78,465 

31,987 

13,111 

676 

325 

6,600 


Another. 


81,477 
8,655 
2,221 
2,577 
549 
530 
2,267 


TotaL 


8247,290 

208,503 

87,837 

29,182 

2,152 

2,869 

19,915 

355,660 


>  Pfsures  cover  period  since  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914.    Not  separately  stat<Kl  prior  to  1914. 
*  Calendar  year. 
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Dry  plates  (chUiahley — ImporU  by  countries  (fiscal  years). 


1916.. 
1917.. 

ms.. 

1018*. 
1919  ». 
1920S 


Imported  Arom— 


France. 


182,822 

18,726 

12^217 

5,598 

7,957 


Bnglatid. 


$41,267 

45,632 

19,920 

17,324 

9,555 


All  other. 


194 

110 

1,720 

1,131 

98 


Total. 


$74,183 
64,467 

•33,857 
24,053 
17,610 
58,660 


1  iQcluded  in  ''All  other  films  and  plates"  prior  to  1916. 
*  Calendar  year. 

Motion-picture  films f  sensitized  but  not  exposed  (JreeY — Imports  by  countries, 

FISCAL  YEARS. 


Imported  i^om— 


Belgium. 
France... 
Oermanv. 
Englana. 
All  other. 


Total. 


1914 


Quantity. 


Linear  feet. 
8,666,620 

25,167,799 

7,932,381 

2,466,697 

483,826 


44,717,323 


Value. 


$208,357 

452,586 

156,675 

57,972 

13,970 


889,560 


1915 


Quantity. 


Linear  feet. 

818,550 

46,138,307 

8,271,160 

7,172,888 

1,407 


61,402,312 


Value. 


$20,197 
618,035 
161,831 
167,802 
42 


967,907" 


1916 


Quantity. 


Linear  feet. 


68,217,224 


270,485 
3,079 


58,490,788 


■   ' 


Value. 


$743,218 


6,695 
210 


750,023 


Fiance... 
England. 
AU  other. 


Total. 


Imported  from— 


1917 


Quantity. 


Limarfeet. 

52,223,716 

67,960 

2,400 


52,294,075 


Value. 


$800,326 

1,886 

132 


802,324 


191S 


Quantity. 


Linear  feet. 

45,077,632 

2,290,501 

94,682 


47,462,715 


Value. 


$680,337 

54,719 

4,079 


739, 135 


CALENDAR  YEARS. 


Imported  from— 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Fiance 

Linear  feet. 
23,724,338 

$367,956 

Linear  feet. 

13,348,828 

153,663 

218,411 

25,600 

$254,986 

14,354 

12,848 

1,083 

Linear  feet. 

Oermany 

Enjdand 

1,889,394 
96,723 

46,721 
6,307 

All  other 

Total 1 

26,709,455 

419,984 

13,746,502 

283,271     00.828.'»2 

$1,697,976 

*  stated  separately  only  since  tariff  act  of  Oct.  3, 1913. 
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Motiotv-pictiire films f  negatives  (dutiable)  ^ — Imports  by  countries  (fiscal  years). 


Imported  f  rom— 


France. . . 
Germany. 

Italy 

En^nd. 
AH  other. 


Total. 


1912 


Quantity. 


Linearfeet. 

0 


Value. 


$109,910 

20,104 

309 

35,762 

13,045 


179,130 


1913 


Quantity. 


Linearfeet. 

0) 
0) 
0) 

{'> 

0) 


Value. 


$274,746 
73,365 
30,993 
42,166 
36,885 


458,155 


1914 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$155,90^ 
67,430 
74,779 
67,586 
37,007 


402,704 


Imported  from— 


France. . . 
Germany. 

Italv 

England. 
Allotber. 


Total. 


1915 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$57,666, 
12,154 
86,707 
72,  m 
80,t)94 


258,800 


1916 


Quantity. 


Linearfeet. 

107,873 

52,290 

56,142 

179,689 

368,111 


764,106 


Value. 


$28,672 
36,283 
12,421 

104^738 
43,576 


225,690 


1917 


Quantity. 


Linear  fea. 

349,514 

13,462 

66,965 

231,577 

288,634 


950,152 


Value. 


$91,055 

2,565 

72,509 

145,668 

136,465 


448,262 


Imported  from — 

1918 

1918  «                           1919  > 

1920 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

France 

Linear  ft. 
90,057 

$14,665 

Linearfu 
82,242 

$30,542 

Linear  ft. 

112,452 

1,046 

47,294 

253,234 

422,064 

$114,259 

261 

6,192 

117,253 

> 146,646 

LinearfL 

Germany 

Italv 

58,345 
156,071 
406,890 

33,623 
68,251 
49,494 

'  30,819* 
104,453 
183,703 

"  18,133 
73,178 
46.158 

£ngland » 

Another 

Total 

713,363 

166,033 

401,217       168.011 

836,089 

384,611 

2,032,416 

$728,809 

»  Quantity— not  stated.    Figures  not^eparately  stated  prior  to  1912. 

2  Calendar  vear. 

^  Canada,  1919—105,998  linear  feet,  value  $06,526. 

MoUon-pictiire  film^j  positives  (dutn/ihle) — Imports  by  countries. 

FISCAL  YEARS. 


Imported  from— 

1910 

1911 

•               1912 

Quantity. 

Linearfeet. 
1,084,519 
9,051,112 

100,416 
1,174,738 
1,254,813 

164,317 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

• 
Denmark 

$65,543 

555,603 

4,257 

65,806 

74,001 

5,815 

Linearfeet. 
1,131,578 
6,834,291 
55,758 
2,524,989 
1,005.407 
173,104 

$68,638 
407,609 

2,060 

149,738 

51.243 

5,827 

Linearfeet. 
1,232,607 
6,867.037 

661,848 
2,842,761 
2,334,451 

346,074 

$76,819 

France 

413,618 

Germany 

27,873 

Italv 

162,682 

England 

127, 400 

Another 

16,691 

Total : 

12,829,915 

771,025 

11,725,127 

685,115 

14,274,768 

825,083 
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Motio'nrpicture  filmSy  positives  (dutiable) — Imports  by  countries—Contsmied. 

FISCAL  YEARS— Contintied. 


Imported  f rom- 


Demnark... 

France 

Oermany... 

Italy 

England 

All  other... 

Total. 


1913 


Qaantity. 


Linear  feet. 
1,328,560 
6,888,470 
.1,515,395 
2,595,817 
2,  $63, 701 
481,883 


15,673,826 


Value. 


187,690 
420,366 

54,854 
139,180 
146,^^133 

24,388 


872,611 


1914 


Quantity. 


Linearfeet. 
1,162,964 
6,517,613 
2,159,231 
3,013,262 
6,386,033 
788,041 


20,057,144 


Value. 


181,390 
273,033 
116,939 
172,679 
327,994 
37,434 


1,009,469 


1916 


Quantity. 


Linearfeet. 

600,665 
2,900,530 

582,237 
1,390,474 
4,274,490 
1,041,043 


10,789,439 


Value. 


$41,403- 
71,632 
30,899 
65,046. 

163,559 
39,460 


411, 99f 


Imported  from— 


Denmark.. 

France 

Oermany.. 

Italy 

England... 
AU  other... 

Total 


1916 


Quantity. 


Linear  ftd» 

262L161 

3,804^227 

19,719 

567,276 

1,715,445 

374,161 


6,743^988 


Value. 


$17,974 

114,364 

755 

26^340 

81,879 

15,010 


256,332 


1917 


Quantity 


Linearfeet, 

85»435 

1,884,233 

11,143 

409,581 

770^726 

641,743 


3,802,960 


Value. 


15,802 
79,363 
532 
25,178 
32,664 
83,579 


227,118 


1918 


Quantity 


Linearfeet, 


605,752 


449,484 

1,741,253 

488,008 


3,374,497 


Value. 


132,854 


32,892 
61,309 
50,003 


177,148 


CALENDAR  YEARS. 


Imported  from— 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Denmark 

Linearfeet. 

Linearfeet, 
132L434 
756,783 
61,196 
768,814 
15,118 
118,541 
231,309 

17,384 
34,657 

5,812 
43,574 

1,118 
10,373 
12^144 

Linearfeet, 

France 

640^365 
466,791 
374,689 
42,526 
169,316 
173,071 

130,939 
24,607 
21,436 
2,675 
17,111 
28,142 

Italy 

England 

Canada 

Japan 

Another 

Total 

1,866,758 

124,910 

2,084,195 

115,062 

4,201,047 

$204,217 

Motion-pictufe  films f  all  other  (dutiabley — Imports  by  countries  (Jiscal  years). 


Imported  from— 


France. . . . 
Gemumy.. 

Italy 

England... 
All  other. . 

• 

Total 


1912 


$109,910 

20,104 

309 

35,762 

13,046 


179,130 


1913 


$274,746 
73,365 
30,993 
42,166 
36,886 


458,155 


1914 


$155,902 
67,430 
74,779 
6^586 
37^007 


402,704 


1  Included  in  "All  other  films  and  plates''  prior  to  1912. 
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All  oikerfiVtM,  aensitued  biU  not  expated  (Jreey — Imports  by  eountriei, 

FISCAL  YEABS. 


Imported  from — 

1014 

1015 

1016 

1917 

1018 

France - ................. 

157,850 

135 

1,720 

166 

l32L(i32 

854 

6,160 

042 

128 

$100 

<lermany » . . 

126^110 
126 

24,830 
10 

4,358 
s  100, 261 

Allot>M«rs 

Total... 

50,880 

38,488 

26,246 

24,877 

203,710 

CALENDAR 

YEARS. 

\ 

Imported  f rom— 

• 

1018 

1010 

1020 

Quantity. 

Value. 

l^tance 

8100 

3,552 

400,131 

t37 

5,006 

858,765 

Number. 

TBngiand . . 

ranada 

Total . 

412^783 

864^708 

13,102,002 

8^248,666 

1  Figures  cover  period  since  Oct.  3, 1013.  *  Canada,  1018, 8108,711. 

All  other  films  and  plates  (dutiable) — Imports  by  countries  (fiscal  years). 


1010 
1011 
1012 
1013 
1014 
1015 


Imports  from— 


France. 


$270,271 

484,751 

100,147 

119,581 

61,550 

20,256 


Germany. 


$6,043 
87,073 

4,388 
76,036 
55,322 

2,355 


England. 


$124,102 
101,404 

82,680 
128,020 
144,667 

68,552 


All  other. 


$14,761 

46,843 

7,620 

7,124 

3,107 

131 


Total. 


$416,077 
670,071 
203,844 
332,570 
264,655 
01,204 


Photographic  goods — Total  imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


• 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

Fiscal  year: 

1007 

Dutiable 

$38,528 

66, 162 

121,881 

•    1,185,000 

1,346,420 
450 

1,170,138 
1,012 

1,633,283 
087,176 

1,026,117 

1,007,033 
073,430, 
776,266 
644,636 
824,821 
770,524 
042,096 
381,531 

1,107,655 
458,796 

2,146,511 
784,091 

3,040,867 

1,330,745 

2,862,050 
760,601 

$0,631 

16,540 

30,470 

202,532 

340,467 

Percent. 
25.00 

1008 

25.00 

1000 

do 

.  26. 00 

1010 

:::::do:::::::::::: 

24.67 

1011 

do 

■ 

25.20 

1012 

Free 

1012 

Dutiable 

300,343 

25.66 

1013 

Free 

1013 

Dutiable 

423,800 

25.05 

1014 

Free 

1014 

Dutiable 

363,207 

18.86 

1015 

Free 

1015 

Dutiable 

180,325 

10.45 

1016 

Free 

1916 

Dutiable 

111, 104 

17.23 

1017 

Free 

1017 

Dutiable 

78,081 

............ 

10.25 

1018 

Free 

1018 

Dutiable 

61,781 

i6.*io 

1010 

Free 

1010 

Dutiable 

34,135 

7.44 

1020 

Free 

1020 

Dutiable 

80,540 

11.42 

1020» 

Free 

1020» 

Dutiable 

155,456 

11.60 

1021* 

Free 

1021 

Dutiable 

^  Calendar  year. 


*  6  months  ending  June  30, 1021. 


r) 


TAEIFF  INFOBMATION  SUBVEYB. 

Gameras  and  parts  ofn.  8.  p.f. — Imports  for  conaumpiion — Revenue, 


Fiscal  year: 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

19211 


Rate  of  duty. 


15  per  cent 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1261,647 

201,763 

88,336 

29,646 

2,028 

2,739 

19,915 

368,060 

194,122 


Duty 
collected. 


$39,232 

30,264 

13,260 

4,446 

304 

411 

2,987 

53,709 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent. 
16.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 

15.  OC 
15.  OC. 
15.00 
15.00 


1  Six  months  ending  June  30, 1921. 


Dry  plates  and  films — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 

ALL  KINDS. 


Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

Fiscal  year: 

1908 

25  per  cent 

186,162 
121,880 

$16,540 
30,470 

Percent. 
25 

1909 

*    ■ 

25 

MOVING-PICTURE  FILMS  NOT  DEVELOPED  OR  EXPOSED. 


Fiscal  year: 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913.... 
1914 


26  per  cent. 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 


$153,994 

428,272 

75,328 

27,229 

10,814 


$38,498 

107,088 

18,832 

6,807 

2,703 


25 
25 
26 
26 
25 


ALL  OTHER. 


Fiscal  year: 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914.... 


25  per  cent. 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 


$134,883 
178.141 
201,610 
466,326 
105,625 


$33,720 
44,536 
50,377 

116,681 
26,406 


26 
26 
26 
26 
25 
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Dry  plates  and  films— Dry  plates  n.  s,  p.f, — Imports  far  consumption — Revenue, 


Fiscal  year. 

1914. 

1915 

'     1916 

1917 

1918 

"Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Rate  of  duty. 


15  per  cent. 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

do 


....do..., 

,...do... 

...do.... 

...do.... 


Quantity. 


Dozens. 


16,557 
64,452 
53,718 


Value. 


9150,442 

100,029 

73,834 

64,4R4 

.    35,322 

.  24, 472 
18,181 
50,ja66. 
37,977 


Duty 
collected. 


$22,566 

15,004 

11,075 

9,672 

5,298 

3,671 
2.727 
7,539 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$1,098 
.776 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent. 


15 
15 
16 
IS 
15 

15 
1& 
19 
15 


Dry  plates  and  films— Films  sensitized  but  not  exposed  of  developed— Imports  for  con- 
sumption— Revenue. 


FILMS  FOR  MOVING  PICTURES. 


Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity.          Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of  • 

quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

adviuorem 

rate. 

Fiscal  year: 

1914 

Free 

Linear  feet.  \ 
46,174,377            $923,974 
61,367,071  1           963,635 
58,490,788             750,023 
52,294,075  t           802,324 
47,467,077;           739,135 

25,713,817             419,984 
13,246,502  1           283,271 
99,828,532  j        1,697,976 
74,499,651          1,388,045 

1 

$0,020 
.016 
.013 
.015 
.016 

.016 
.021 
.017 

-■■    . 

1915 

do 

1916 

do 

1917 

.....do 

1918 

do 

'Calendar  year: 
1918 

do 

.     -  . 

1919 

do 

1920 

19211 

...    do 

ALL  OTHER. 


Fiscal  year: 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

<3alendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 » 


Free. . 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do 


Number. 


4,681,826 

13,102,092 

6,837,456 


$60,202 
42,760 
26,243 
21,675 

202,779 

456,412 

864,708 

2,248,666 

1,474,914 


$0,185 
.171 


>  6  months  ending  June  HO,  1921. 
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Dry  plain  andfilnu — FUm  negatives  in  any  form  jfbr  use  in  any  way  in  connection  with 
moving-picture  exhibite  or  for  making  or  reproducing  pictures  for  siich  exhibits — Imports 
for  consumption — Revenue. 

ALL  KINDS. 


Fiscal  year. 


mo. 

1911. 
1912. 
1918. 
1914. 


Rate  of  duty. 


26  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Quantity. 


Value. 


S115»429 
48»807 
86,108 

247,741 
91,200 


Duty 
collected. 


128,857 
12,201 
21,527 
61,935 
22,800 


Value  i>er 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

advaloram 

rate. 


Percent, 
25.00 
2&0O 
25.00 
2&00 
25.00 


EXPOSED  BUT  NOT  DEVELOPED. 


Fiscal  year: 
1914 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  yean 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 1 


2  cents  per  linear 
foot, 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


.do., 
.do. 


Linearfeet, 
245,029 

284»452 
245,204 
160,998 
158,132 

74,962 
301,767 
794,348 
186,822 


$45,493 

36,043 
28,018 
92,334 
18^257 

8,206 

112,430 

250,392 

32,474 


$4,000 

5,689 
4,904 
3,219 
3,162 

1,500 

6,035 

15,886 

3,738 


$0,186 

.127 
.114 
.574 
.115 

.109 
.372 
.315 


10.77 

15.78 

17.50 

3.49 

17.87 

18.27 
5.37 
6.34 


EXPOSED  AND  DEVELOPED. 


Fiscal  year: 
1914 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

19211 


3  cents  per  linear 
foot. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do 


1,147,316 

907,675 
444,567 
783,419 
596,356 

425,490 

533,322 

1,209,313 

760,423 


$280,638 

207,789 
186,434 
342,669 
144,422 

160,768 
272,631 
474,298 
293,187 


$34,419 

27,227 
13,337 
23,502 
17,890 

12,765 
16,000 
36,279 
22,812 


$a246 

.229 
.419 
.437 
.242 

.378 
.510 
.392 


12.26 

13.13 
7.16 
6.86 

12.39 

7.94 
6.88 
7.65 


Dry  plates  and  films — Film  positives  in  any  form  for  use  in  any  way  in  connection  with 
m^ovrng-picture  exhibits,  including  all  movingy  Tnotion,  motophotogravhy ,  or  linemat4>' 
graphy  film  pictures j  prints,  positives,  or  duplicates  of  every  kind  ana  of  whatever  «u6- 
stance  made — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year: 
1910 


1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1914. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  yean 

1918 

1919 

1920 

19211 


Rate  of  duty. 


1}  cents  per  linear 
foot. 


.do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 
cent 
foot. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 


per  linear 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do 


Quantity. 


Linearfeet. 
12,704,330 

11,660,731 
13,968,278 
15,874,823 
2,994,730 
16,489,277 

11,071,559 
6,788,546 
3,780,163 
3,504»697 

1,958,848 
1,947,388 
4,189,647 
3,137,173 


Value. 


$776,929 

682,448 
806,831 
890,813 
151,538 
827,009 

425,689 
228,557 
226,083 
181,202 

123,174 
109,678 
203,879 
202,981 


Duty 
collected. 


$190,565 

174,911 
209,524 
238,122 
44,920 
164,892 

110,715 
67,865 
37,801 
35,046 

19,688 
19,474 
41,896 
31,371 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$0,061 

.059 
.058 
.056 
.051 
.050 

.038 
.038 
.060 
.051 

.063 
.056 
.048 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent. 
24.62 

25.83 
25.97 
26.73 
29.64 
19.94 

26.01 
28.25 
16.72 
19.34 

15.90 
17.76 
20.56 


1 6  months  ending  June  30, 1921 . 
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PhotograpMc  goods  * — Domestic  exports  (fiscal  years). 


Exported  to— 


France... 
Germany. 
England . , 
Oanada... 
Mexico... 

Cuba 

Argentina 


1910 


$220,416 

42,846 

8,456,580 

882,336 

128,400 

62,715 

71,810 


1911 


$223,678 

56,758 

5,429,094 

479,335 

158,810 

96,740 

70,064 


Exported  tO" 


BrasiL.... 

Japan 

Australia 

Philippine  Islands 
All  other 

Total 


1010 


$42,088 
80,814 
53,686 
49,573 

173,985 


4,766,155 


1911 


$110,128 

83,500 

76,426 

142,872 

220,: 


7,142,608 


1  Stated  separately  after  1911. 


Cameras  ^ — Domestic  exports  (fiscal  years). 


Exported  to— 


France 

England 

Canada 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina... 
British  India 
Australia.... 
New  Zealand 
Another.... 

Total.. 


1912 


$253 

342,250 

42,006 

20,247 

24,740 

21,425 

328 

44,972 

6,049 

60,881 


563,151 


1913 


$270 

550,375 

45,592 

20,891 

6,628 

12,688 

609 

79,658 

26,349 

66,619 


809,629 


1914 


$666 

423,747 

30,525 

8,472 

4,841 

12,578 

1,756 

94,552 

13,961 

72,908 


664,006 


1916 


$49,187 

267,557 

23,606 

2,063 

3,533 

2,424 

8 

51,722 

5,579 

85,215 


490,896 


1916 


$64,478 

976,976 

45,969 

1,177 

9,807 

21,812 

140 

110,048 

24,975 

69,304 


1,814,606 


Exported  to— 


France 

England 

Oanada < 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina... 
British  India 
Australia.... 
New  Zealand 
AU  other 

Total.. 


1917 


$242,930 

861,305 

127,508 

6,999 

11,912 

7,318 

11,169 

190,107 

81,380 

161,383 


1,702,011 


1918 


$69,534 
646 

104,671 
14,662 
18,997 
48,886 

141,018 

226,546 
35,926 

308,533 


969,419 


1918  « 


$29,235 

12,433 

80,534 

12,457 

16,840 

35,917 

154,800 

244,176 

102,109 

420,387 


1,106,388 


1919* 


$331,660 

465,567 

134,580 

19,322 

38,436 

24,599 

33,124 

152, 184 

88,550 

410,388 


1,648,410 


1920S 


$3,548,438 


1  Included  in  ''photographic  goods"  prior  to  1912. 


*  Calendar  year. 


Motion-pictyre  films  * — Domestic  exports  (fiscal  years). 


Exported  to— 


France... 

Italy 

England.. 
Canada... 
Argentina 
BrazlL... 


1912 


Quantity. 


Linear  feel. 

1,196,237 

38,000 

69,967,613 

5,374,344 

150,167 

679,722 


Value. 


$390,395 

16,000 

5,831,337 

388,822 

7,685 

56,822 


Exported  to— 


Japan 

Australia 

Philippine  Islands 
All  other 

Total 


1912 


Quantity. 


Linearfeet. 

205,000 

268,400 

795,530 

1,360,289 


80,035,302 


Value. 


$18,235 
19,207 
43,607 
47,860 


6,815,060 


1  Included  tn  "photographic  goods''  prior  to  1912;  stated  separately  as  ''not  exposed"  and  "exposed" 
after  1912. 
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Other  sensitized  goods  * — Domestic  exports  {fiscal  years). 


Exported  to— 


Denmark 

France 

Italy 

England... 

Canada 

Mexico 

€uba..... 

ArgOBthia 

Brazil 

Japan ^ 

Australia 

All  other 

Total 


1912 


$1,454 

20,079 

2,050 

962,098 

121,286 

35,783 

40,808 

38,371 

26,976 

51,692 

3,681 

105,769 


1,410,087 


1913 


$1,515 
12,605 
300 
3,016,178 
97^416 
54,817 
62,447 
39,218 
27,018 
22,652 
13,645 
89,561 


3,436,371 


1914 


1685 

4,406 

421 

864,028 

42,643 

84,541 

62,476 

35,083 

32,417 

49,259 

14,094 

158,311 


1915 


1265,582 

21,454 

3,746 

1,221,811 

17,518 

38,951 

56,838 

54,747 

19,672 

24,555 

80,982 

115,862 


1,348,216 


1,871,618 


1916 


$224,074 

207,103 

68,582 

2,121,373 

140,371 
22,206 
78,078 

217,141 
60,800 
82,149 
83,549 

301,221 


3,506,507 


Exported  to— 


Denmark. . 

France 

Italy 

England... 

CacAda 

Mexico. . . . 

Cuba 

Argentina. 

Brasa 

Japan 

Australia.. 
All  other. . 

Total 


1917 


$12,816 

445,893 

128,609 

1,172,197 

196,820 

67,639 

80,186 

174,751 

110,229 

123,393 

139,555 

434,248 


3,086,035 


1918 


$570 
210,293 
187,025 
700,641 
177^951 

92,713 
140,393 
186,920 
125,055 
293,327 

79,369 
744,579 


2,938,836 


1918  » 


$40,029 

50,347 
116,868 
423,890 
180,244 

88,724 
157,507 
216,676 

99,598 
362,902 

93,187 
778,462 


2,616,434 


1919* 


$21,803 
288,258 

42,690 

1,314,898 

208,474 

159,548 

99,998 
228,292 
199,491 
616,409 
155,643 
872,677 


4,208,181 


1920S 


$5,981,340 


1  Included  in  "  Photographic  goods"  prior  to  1912.  This  class  contains  paper  and  other  sensitized  goods 
not  included  in  pars.  380  or  576.  No  doubt  a  large  share  of  this  total  does  consist ,  however,  of  photographic 
films  other  jthan  moving-picture  films,  and  photographic  dry  plates. 

>  Calendar  year. 

• 

Other  apparatus  and  all  other  photographic  goods  ^ — Domestic  exports  {fiscal  years) » 


Exported  to- 


other apparatus 

All  other  picture  goods. 


1912 


$180,243 
476,955 


1913 


$268,088 
593,697 


1914 


$183,660 
688,272 


1915 


$102,673 
721,166 


1916 


$455,682 
1,641,315 


Exported  to- 


other apparatus 

All  other  picture  goods. 


1917 


$436,420 
1,338,536 


1918 


$545,629 
1,318,694 


1918S 


$782,177 
1,345,174 


1919* 


$2,105,061 
1,939,924 


1920S 


$3,218,806 
3,084,628 


1  These  classes  are  not  given  here  by  countries,  as  they  do  not  seem  to  include  mainly  photographic  goodsj 
covered  bv  tariff  pars.  $80  and  576. 
s  Calendar  years. 
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Photographic  cameras,  dry  plates,  and  films— Rates  oj  duty. 


Act  of— 


1913 


1912 


1909 


1997 
1894 
1890 
1883 


Par. 


380 


404 


576 


474 


500 


458 
358} 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Photographic  cameras,  and  parts  thereof,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  tnis  section,  pnotoj^phic  dry  plates,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section. 
Photograpnio-fllm  negatives: 

Imported  in  any  form,  for  use  in  any  way  in  connection  with 
moving-picture  exhibits,  or  for  making  or  reproducing  pic- 
tures for  such  ei±ibit8,  exposed  but  not  developed. 
If  exposed  and  developed 


Photographic-film  positives,  imported  in  any  form,  for  use  in  any 
way  in  connection  with  moving-nicture  exhibits,  including 
herein  all  modng,  motion,  motopnotography  or  cinematog- 
raphy film  pictures,  prints,  positives,  or  duplicates  of  every 
kind  and  nature,  and  of  whatever  substance  made. 

Provided,  however.  That  all  photographic  films  imported  under 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  such  censorship  as  may  be 
imposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
when  retiuned  after  having  been  exported,  without  having 
been  advanced  in  value  or  improved  in  condition  by  any  proc- 
ess of  manufacture  or  other  means  *  *  *  photographic 
dry  plates  or  films  of  American  manu&cture  (except  mo^g^> 
picture  films),  exposed  abroad,  whether  developed  or  not,  and 
films  from  moving-picture  machines,  lig^t  struck  or  otherwise 
damaged,  or  worn  out,  so  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  recovery  of  the  constituent  materials,  pro- 
vided the  basic  films  are  of  American  manufacture   *   *  *. 

Photographic  and  moving-picture  films,  sensitized,  but  not 
exposea  or  developed. 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  *  *  *  bring  or 
cause  to  be  brought  into  the  umted  States  from  abroad  any 
film  or  other  pictorial  representation  of  any  prize  fight  or  en- 
counter of  pugilists,  under  whatever  name,  which  is  designed 
to  be  used  or  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  public  exnibi- 
tion   *   *   *. 

Photographic  drv  plates  or  films,  not  otherwise  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section. 

Photographio-film  negatives,  imported  in  any  form,  for  use  in 
any  way  in  connection  with  moving-picture  exhibits,  or  for 
maJdng  or  reproducing  pictures  for  sucn  exhibits  and  moving- 
picture  films  not  developed  or  exposed. 

Photographic  film  positives,  imported  in  any  form,  for  use  in  any 
way  in  coimection  with  moving-picture  exhibits,  including 
herein  all  moving,  motion,  motopnotography  or  cinematogra- 
phy film  pictures,  prints,  positives  or  duplicates  of  every  land 
and  nature,  and  of  whatever  substance  made. 

Articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
not  including  animals,  when  returned  after  having  been  ex- 
ported, without  having  been  advanced  in  value  or  improved 
m  condition  by  any  process  of  manufacture  or  other  means: 
*  *  *  phot<^rapluc  dry  plates  or  films  of  American  manu- 
facture (except  moving-picture  films),  exposed  abroad,  wheth- 
er developed  or  not,  and  films  from  movmg-picture  machines, 
light  struck  or  otherwise  damaged,  or  worn  out,  so  as  to  be 
unsuitable  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  recovoy  of  the 
constituent  materials,  provided  the  basic  films  are  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture   *   ♦   ♦. 

Photographic  dry  plates  or  fihns 

do r 

(Not  enumerated) 

do 


Rates  of  doty,  specific 
and  ad  vdorem. 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


2  cents  per  linear  or 
running  foot. 

3  cents  per  linear  or 
running  foot. 

1   cent  -per  linear  or 
runnizig  foot. 


Free. 


Free  list. 


25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Do. 


1)  cents  per  linear  or 
running  foot. 


Free. 


26  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Do. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 


anemat()graph  or  moving-picture  films  were  held  to  be  photo- 

fraphs  dutiable  under  paragraph  403  of  the  act  of  1897.  (United 
tates  V.  Sussfeld,  1  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.  61,  of  1910.)  A  camera  without 
Jens  was  held  dutiable  under  paragraph  111  of  that  act  relating  to 
optical  instruments,  or  frames,  or  mountings  for  the  same  5^b- 
«tract  18446,  T.  D.  28850,  of  1908),  and  enlargers,  plate  holders  and 
slides  for  cameras  were  held  dutiable  under  paragraph  108,  a  similar 
provision  in  the  act  of  1909.     (Abstract  32370,  T.  D.  33433,  of 
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1913.)  Camera  tripods  were  declared  not  to  be  parts  of  cameras 
within  ptwagraph  380  of  the  act  of  1913,  but  dutiable  as  manufactures 
of  metal  under  para^aph  167.     (G.  A.  7650,  T.  D.  34998,  of  1914.) 

The  following  articles  were  held  dutiable  as  cameras  or  parts 
thereof  under  paragraph  380: 

Enlarging  cameras.  (G.  A.  7915,  T.  D.  36451,  of  1916;  Abstracts 
40930  and  41125,  of  1917.) 

Photographic  screens,  invoiced  as  ^'ecrans"  to  be  attached  to  a 
square  frame  on  the  lens  of  the  camera,  used  in  taking  pictures  in 
colors.     (Abstract  40173,  of  1916;  Abstract  41167,  of  1917.) 

PhotoOTaphic  screens  composed  of  two  sheets  of  plain  glass  having 
a  coat  m  geletin  and  balsam  between  them.  (Abstract  40486,  oi 
1916.) 

Cooke's  process  prisms  in  the  shape  of  a  triangular  prism,  the  back 
and  two  sides  entirely  of  metal,  a  lens  in  each  of  two  faces,  etc. 
(Abstract  39352,  of  1916;  Abstract  41177,  of  1917.) 

Cameras  with  microscopes  and  other  parts  imported  together, 
but  each  having  a  separate  invoiced  price,  were  classified  by  the 
collector  as  entireties  with  the  microscope  under  paragraph  94,  but 
the  cameras  were  held  separately  dutiable.  It  ivas  shown  that  the 
camera  is  sometimes  used  with  the  microscope  and  fit  other  times 
separately  and  independently.  (Abstract  40680,  of  1917.)  An 
exposed  and  developed  photograph-film  negative  printed  from  a 
positive  taken  from  the  original  negative  is  not  dutiable  as  "photo- 
graphic-film negatives''  at  3  cents,  but  at  1  cent  per  linear  or  run- 
ning foot  under  this  paragraph  as  ^'moving,  motion,  motophoto- 
graphy  or  cinematography  film  pictures  *  *  *  Q-f  duplicates 
of  every  kind  and  nature.''  (G.  A.  8039,  T.  D.  37073,  of  1917, 
following  Abstract  39882,  of  1916.) 

Scraps  of  sensitized  film  produced  in  cutting  to  small  sizes  large 
rolls  of  photographic  film,  suitable  for  no  other  commercial  purpose 
than  the  recovery  of  the  silver  salts  and  the  pyroxylin  were  classified 
as  waste  under  the  act  of  1909.     (G.  A.  7133,  T.  D.  31130,  of  1910.) 

Evidence  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury 
Department  must  be  produced  for  the  free  entrv  of  irioving-picture 
films  as  American  goods  exported  and  returned.  (T.  D.  34892,  of 
1914,  and  Stone  v.  United  States,  7  Ct.  Gust.  Appls.  439,  of  1917.) 

Under  the  act  of  July  31,  1912,  any  film  or  other  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  a  prize  fignt,  under  whatever  name,  which  is  designed 
to  be  used  or  made  to  be  used  for  public  exhibition,  is  forbidden 
importation  under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  (Weber 
V.  Freed,  239  U.  S.  325,  and  Kalisthenic  Exhibitor  Co.  (Inc.)  v. 
Emmons,  225  Fed.  902,  of  1915.)  An  encounter  conducted  between 
two  pugilists  or  boxers  under  the  Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules  in  a 
24-foot  ring,  the  contestants  wearing  regular  boxing  gloves,  5  ounces 
in  weight,  and  the  contest  being  limited  to  20  rounds,  is  a  prize 
fight  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  A  picture  film  representing 
such  a  contest  is  prohibited  importation  and  subject  to  libel  and 
condemnation.  (T.  D.  35531,  of  1915.)  A  negative  film  made  oq 
the  American  side  of  the  Canadian  border  from  a  positive  film  ex* 
posed  on  the  Canadian  side  is  also  within  the  prohibition.  (Panto- 
mimic Corp.  V,  Malone,  238  Fed.  135,  of  1916.) 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles  and 
conunodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and 
others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  nimierical 
order  of  paragraphs  oi  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  para^aphs  have  been  combined  m  one 

Eamphlet.  In  doing  this  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
een  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 
has  been  treated  unaer  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tarm  act  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  parag^raph  appears  in 
niunerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable  and 
another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article  is 
discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in 
niunerical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  "Introduction  and  index," 
which  contams: 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article  is 
provided  for,  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  "Introduction  and  index"  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report,  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  of  Gmy  G.  George,  of  the  Commission's  staff,  and  of  others. 
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WORKS  OF  ART. 


SUHHABT. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  great  Nation  which  places  an  import 
duty  on  works  of  art.  However,  the  act  of  October  3,  1913,  has 
practically  placed  art  on  the  free  list,  as  is  indicated  by  the  value  of 
imports  entered  tor  consumption  during  recent  years.  For  example, 
in  1914  works  of  art  to  the  value  of  $36,000,000  were  entered  free  of 
duty  and  only  8700,000  were  entered  as  dutiable.  In  1920  works  of 
art  valued  at  J28,000,000  were  entered  free  of  duty,  while  only 
$525,000  were  entered  as  dutiable. 

Paragraph  376  imposes  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  works 
of  art  not  specially  provided  for.  This  applies  in  a  general  way  only 
to  those  works  which  are  not  original  works  of  an  artist,  ancient 
art,  the  production  of  American  artists  abroad  for  use  in  exhibitions, 
for  religious  or  educational  purposes,  and  which  are  not  for  presenta- 
tion to  public  institutions.  It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  alt  art  can 
now  be  imported  imder  the  free  list. 

Paragraph  376  affords  little  revenue,  which  was  J78,889  in  1920, 
and  onfy  a  httle  over  $100,000  in  any  year  since  1913.  Works  of 
art  can  not  be  discussed  from  a  tariff  viewpoint  in  the  same  way 
that  other  articles  of  commerce  can.  Art  seems  to  be  one  field  in 
which  foreign  competition  of  neither  the  poor  nor  the  good  product 
is  feared,  but  rather  the  American  artist  feels  that  his  own  livelihood 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  free  importation  and  exhibition 
of  works  of  art,  both  ancient  and  contemporary. 

The  arguments  and  facts  presented  in  the  tariff  hearings  {1908- 
1909,  pp.  7205  to  7277,  and  in  1913,  pp.  5692  to  5708),  together 
with  opinions  of  artists  and  directors  of  galleries  recently  obtained, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  no  import  duty  is  desired  on  works  of 
art.  The  act  as  it  exists  at  present  has  not,  however,  aroused  any 
particular  criticism. 
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1913    TARIFF    PARAGRAPHS. 


376.  Works  of  art,  including  paintings  in  oil  or  water  colors,  pas- 
tels, pen  and  ink  drawings,  or  copie3,  replicas  or  reproductions  of  any 
of  the  same,  statuary,  sculptures,  or  copies,  replicas  or  reproductions 
thereof,  and  etchings  and  ei^avings,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

611.  Statuary  and  casts  of  sculpture  for  use  as  models  or  for  art 

educational  purposes  only;  regalia  and  gems,     *     *     *     for  the  use 

and  by  order  of  any  society     *     *     *     for  religious,  philosophical, 

educational,  scientific,  or  literary  purposes,     *     *     *     free  of  duty. 

ginal  paintings  in  oil,  nuneral,  water,  or  other  colors,  pas- 

lal  drawings  and  sketches  in  pen  and  ink  or  pencil  and 

irs,  artists    proof  etchings  unbound,  and  engravings  and 

unbound,  original  sculptures  or  statuary,  including  not 

two  replicas  or  reproductions  of  the  same;     *     *     *     free 

)rks  of  art,  drawing,  engravings,  photographic  pictures, 
;ophical  and  scientific  apparatus  brought  by  professional 
turers,  or  scientists  arriving  from  abroad  for  use  by  them 
y  for  exhibition  and  in  illustration,  promotion,  and  en- 
iut  of  art,  science,  or  industry  in  the  United  States,  and 
e,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  *  *  *. 
)rks  of  art,  collections  in  illustration  of  the  progress  of  the 
ces,  agriculture,  or  manufactures,  photographs,  works  in 
a,  panan,  pottery,  or  porcelain,  antiquities  and  artistic 
reof  in  metal  or  other  material,  *  *  *  for  exhibition 
r  for  a  municipal  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
LOnument,  and  not  intended  for  sale  *  *  *  free  of  duty. 
>rks  of  art,  productions  of  American  artists  residing  tem- 
broad,  or  other  works  of  art,  including  pictorial  pamtings 
nported  expressly  for  presentation  to  a  national  institution 
State  or  municipal  corporation  or  incorporated  religious 
allege,  or  other  public  institution,  including  stained  or 
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painted  window  glass  or  stained  or  painted  glass  windows  imported 
to  be  used  in  houses  of  worship,    *    *    *    free  of  duty. 

656.  Works  of  art  (except  rugs  and  carpets),  collections  in  illus- 
tration of  the  progress  of  the  arte,  works  in  *  *  *,  and  objects  of 
ji^pI;  *  *  *  which  shall  have  been  produced  more  than  100  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  importation,    *    *    *    free  of  duty. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  various  paragraphs  of  the  act  of  1913  relating  to  works  of  art 
are  comprehensive  and  easy  of  administration,  since  the  decisions 
thereunder  have  been  concerned  mainly  with  the  proper  classification 
of  articles  rather  than  with  construction  of  the  paragraphs  them- 
selves. The  principal  decisions  imder  paragraph  376  relate  to  works 
in  marble  and  usually  hinge  on  the  point  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
article  in  question  is  a  work  of  art  or  an  article  of  utility  and  a  manu- 
facture of  marble.  Other  decisions  hinge  on  the  words  ^' original'^  or 
'*copy,"  and  whether  certain  articles  are  properly  included  within 
the  meaning  of  the  paragraph  in  question. 

AMERICAN    ART   AND  THE   TARIFF. 

{a)  Development  of  American  galleries. — '^  Fifty  years  ago  there  was, 
I  believe,  only  one  public  art  gallery  in  America,  the  Dusseldorf  gal- 
lery of  New  xork,  *  *  *;  and  to-day  art  museums  are  scattered 
all  over  the  land,  and  are  multiplying,"  said  Bryan  Lathrop,  of 
Chicago,  in  his  remarks  before  the  committee  during  its  hearings  of 
1908  on  this  subject.  The  large  cities  of  the  United  States  contain 
the  principal  art  collections  and  galleries,  <5hief  among  these  being 
New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Washington. 

It  is  stated  that  much  more  than  one-ialf  of  the  imported  art  in 
our  public  museums  has  been  acquired  by  the  gifts  or  loans  of  private 
collectors.  Art  can  not  properly  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  only  the 
luxury  of  the  rich.  The  imported  paintings  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York  were  valued  at  $5,000,000  in  1908,  four-fifths 
of  which  were  acquired  by  gifts  or  loans  of  private  collectors.  Nearly 
1,000,000  people  yearly  visit  this  museum.  It  is  estimated  that  one- 
half  of  the  collection  in  the  Corcoran  gallery  in  Washington,  in  value, 
was  presented  or  is  loaned  by  private  individuals.  Any  duty  on 
original  works  of  art  would  discourage  its  importation  and  retard  the 

frowth  of  American  galleries.  Undoubtedly  the  past  tariff  laws  have 
ept  out  many  valuable  works  of  art.^ 
(b)  The  effect  of  the  tariff  on  the  development  of  art. — ^It  is  obvious 
that  a  tax  on  art  is  a  tax  on  education  and  cmture.  It  limits  the 
number  of  art  objects  in  the  country  in  either  public  or  private  pos- 
session, and  thus  retards  the  study  of  the  artists  and  the  growth  of 
appreciation  of  art  by  the  public.  The  artist  himself  does  not  desire 
a  tariff,  since  by  limiting  the  importe  of  art  he  not  only  suffers  to  that 
extent  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  study  works  of  foreign  art  at  home, 
but  Ihe  demand  for  his  product  is  retarded  by  anything  which  hinders 
the  growth  of  public  appreciation  of  art.  rrotection  to  the  artist  is 
interpreted  more  as  seclusion.  Protection  can  be  claimed  neither  to 
extend  aid  to  American  artists,  nor  to  elevate  the  American  taste  for 

1  Tariff  hearings,  1908-1909,  pp.  7212  to  8210. 
64912— 21— N-24 2 
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fine  art.    The  highest  development  of  art  can  only  be  attained 
through  the  fullest  knowledge  of  art,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

(c)  Art  arid  industry. r— The  relation  of  the  fine  arts  to  the  industries 
is  often  not  fully  appreciated.  The  development  of  an  artistic  taste 
and  skill  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries and  the  trades,  in  fact,  m  any  field  in  which  the  proaucts  of 
form  and  design  play  an  important  part.  For  instance,  art  plays  a 
large  part  in  the  textile  industry,  in  the  wood  and  metal-worting 
inoustries,  and  in  architecture  and  building.  The  ability  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  finer  g^rades  of  products 
depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  maintaining  artistic  standards  com- 
parable with  those  of  other  nations. 

DOMESTIC   EXPORTS. 

American  exports  of  works  of  art  go  principally  to  France,  Ger- 
many, England,  Canada,  and  Italy.  The  total  yearly  value  of 
exports  before  the  war  was  about  $1,000,000. 

IMPORTS. 

Imports  into  the  United  States  of  works  of  art  come  mainly  from 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  England.  The  average  yearly  value  of 
''works  of  art,  all  other''  (dutiable),  imported  from  1905  to  1909 
was  somewhat  over  $4,000,000.  The  act  of  1909  removed  the  duty 
on  works  of  art  over  20  years  old.  The  value  of  dutiable  works  of 
art  dropped  to  about  $600,000  in  1910,  while  the  value  of  ''art  works, 
all  other,''  jumped  to  $18,000,000  and  hxcreased  to  $50,000,000  in 
1913.  The  importation  of  ''art  works,  all  other,"  decreased  mate- 
rially during  the  war,  but  in  1918  their  value  was  approximately 
treble  that  of  1909,  the  last  year  before  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
art  over  20  years  old. 

TARIFF  HISTORY* 

The  act  of  1883  placed  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  works 
of  art,  except  certain  designated  classes  for  special  purposes.  The 
act  of  1890  reduced  the  duty  to  15  per  cent,  while  the  act  of  1894 
placed  art  on  the  free  list.  The  act  of  1897  imposed  a  duty  of  20 
per  cent,  which  the  act  of  1909  reduced  to  15  per  cent.  The  act  of 
1909  inserted  the  20-year  clause  above  mentioned,  and  the  act  of 
1913  dropped  this  clause. 

Imports  by  countries. 
WORKS  OF  ART,  DUTIABLE. 


Fiscal  years. 


1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 

1918  2. 

1919  2. 

1920  a. 


France. 


$594,021 

396,643 

384,890 

648,177 

275,261 

38,362 

36,998 

22,421 

17,797 

10,735 

14,187 


Germany. 


1133,303 

160,766 

103,233 

109,703 

113,655 

33,091 

1,026 

239 


712 


Italy. 


$285,838 

296,517 

270,705 

288,701 

243,085 

189,320 

220,688 

185,331 

68,559 

44,337 

95,837 


England. 


$469,163 

220,093. 

163,557 

253,087 

110,337 

34,581 

49,845 

28,868 

23,169 

14,298 

26,875 


All  other.» 


$218,868 

528,148 

119,651 

187,038 

122,903 

30,195 

26,477 

19,222 

10,305 

7,529 

13,826 


Total. 


$1,701,193 

1,591,167 

1,042,036 

1,486,706 

865,241 

325,549 

'335,034 

256,081 

119,830 

76,899 

178,437 

527,103 


1  Other  important  countries  exporting  to  the  United  State?  were  Netherlands,  Austria-Hungary,  Spain, 
Canada,  and  Japan. 

2  Calendar  years. 


TABIFF  INF0B1£ATI0K  SUBVEYS. 
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Imports  by  countriei — Gontinued. 

STATUARY,  REGALIA,  GEMS,  ETC.,  FOR  RELIOIOTT8  OR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES, 

FREE,  (FISCAL  YEARS). 


Imported  from— 

France. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

England. 

All  other.i 

Total. 

1910 

1105,592 
150,578 
141,626 
156,765 
146,217 
74, 174 

142,829 
70,217 
34,849 
79,232 
89,122 
41.401 

S76,435 
72,787 
75,943 
29,579 

139,131 
34,086 
17,739 
14,198 
20,507 
28,824 
24,585 

111,438 
11,932 

12,629 

24,049 

11,782 

16,384 

8,706 

o94 

2,058 

100,954 

136,314 
47,007 
56,994 
46,028 
46,150 
35,594 
31,886 
32,376 
29,031 
27,229 
44,018 

$272,608 

1911 

352,621 
347,410 

1912 

1913 

324,283 
444,660 
197,127 
155,225 

1914 

1915 

1916 

79,178           10;638 
71,466                 131 

1917 , 

126,877 
124,034 
111,104 

1918 

73,902 
52,993 
68,750 

191S« 

............ 

1919* 

533 

238,840 

1920* 

307,472 

WORKS  OF  ART,  FOR  EXHIBITION,  PRESENTATION  TO  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  ETC., 

FREE. 


Fiscal  years. 


1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 

1918  *. 

1919  «. 

1920  «. 


France. 


1337,995 

306,375 

151,519 

179,191 

592,835 

75,854 

24,463 

22,207 

636 

4,096 

172,070 


Germany. 


154,236 

100,044 

101,637 

131,362 

226,882 

23,564 

38,015 

6,311 


36,249 


Italy. 


S16,131 

32,155 

243,409 

195,560 

153,607 

179,494 

166,816 

94,188 

59,016 

41,843 

59,835 


England. 


|1,V02,046 

125,335 

320,442 

143,206 

264,711 

90,753 

116,679 

85,858 

26,767 

66,363 

66,379 


All  other. 


$83,878 
68,016 
43,136 

260,539 
76,625 
22,822 
41,055 

139,861 

26,582 

7,829 

22,417 


T 


Total. 


$2,193,286 
641,825 
860,143 
909,858 
1,314,660 
392,487 
387,028 
348,425 
113,001 
110,131 
356,950 
336,331 


WORKS  OF  ART— THE  PRODUCTION  OF  AMERICAN  ARTISTS,  FREE. 


1910. . 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 

1918  2. 

1919  3. 

1920  «. 


$465,769 

348,522 

393,860 

375,027 

497,923 

118,606 

162,680 

42,700 

42,783 

10,640 

133,425 


$50,208 
36,896 
27,807 
31,704 
13,191 
850 
26,500 


$59,964 
95,016 
78,948 
55,787 
72,435 
58,910 
68,330 
8,191 
15,426 
12,276 
23,775 


$140,920 

111,728 

130,661 

71,091 

04,366 

8,346 

23,240 

17,906 

11,855 


24,780 


$36,535 

48,398 

169,378 

106,214 

113,230 

20,261 

45,382 

68,929 

31,129 

8,351 

46,805 


$763,396 
640,660 
800,664 
639,823 
761, 186 
206,979 
326,132 
137,736 
101,192 
25,867 
228, 796 
'224,691 


1  Other  important  countries  included  in  "All  other"  were  Switzerland,  Canada,  and  Austria-Hungary. 

2  Calendar  years. 
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Imports  ly  countries — Continued. 

ART  WORKS— ALL  OTHER  (ORIGINAL),  FREE  i  (FISCAL  YEARS). 


Imported  from—              1910 

19U 

1912 

1913                 1914 

1915 

Anstria-Hongary $44,248 

Belgiirai 22^884 

France 8»441,491 

Germany 803,032 

Italy 335,035 

Netherlands. 247,037 

.qpain        ,            J«,314 

$109,588 

21,154 

10,582,150 

1,022,594 

582,727 

127,062 

158,502 

6,785,347 

533,633 

$126,181 

44,675 

16,309,638 

L123,048 

391,035 

151,900 

30,160 

H  879, 916 

638,153 

$47,664            $^141 

209,066           136,066 

21,060,555      21,558»326 

L674,944        1,843,597 

608,424            614,430 

91,812            413,150 

45,454              57,767 

$44,650 

8,083 

7,621,315 

239,892 

837,555 

137,065 

53.611 

U^plftTwl         «,2A$;472 

26,355,119         7,720,966           8.033.533 

Canada. '284;  462 

Brasfl 10 

87,113            275,148 

159,644 

43,799 

152,946 
iin  *» 

China !          17,293 

Japan !          33»123 

79,'756 

88,302 

173,286 

28,729 
103,805 
^2,765 

127,065             63,027 
219.570            177.256 

Another 79,730 

193,302           475»209  i           50d,'784 

TotaL 18,634,131 

20,264^115 

34,250,005 

50,749,108  i    33,384,073 

1 

1      17,913,049 

Imported  from— 


Austria-Hungary 

Bdginm. 

France 

Germany 

Italv 

Netheriands 

Spain 

England 

CafuMia 

Brarii 

China 

Japan 

All  other 

Total 


1916 


1917 


1918« 


195  $1,167   

14  

8,669,064  8,795,922  $3,271,068 

45,774  257    

2,161,653  1,354,916  1,849,905 

269,796  241,921  28,294 

143,645  896,923  160,331 

6,8n,947  9,951,033  3,096,202 

102,477  151,920  385,743 

1,018,412  175,064  205,214 

268,655  561,746  457,364 

243,947  367,264  281,646 

374,885  507,997  171,960 

20,170,365  23,006,150  9,907,756 


WORKS  OF  ART  100  YEARS  OLD,  FREE  (CALENDAR  YEARS). 


Imported  from— 


1918  > 


1919 


France 

Italy 14,723 

Eo^and 408,698 

China 12,591 

H(m^ong 9,»6 

Japan 5,928 

All^er 10,928 

Total 1,155,817 


1920 


$8,034,951    

609,013    

4,585,028   

248,304    

1,655    

328,965    

1,315,760   

15,123,676  .    e0,253,804 


WORKS  OF  ART,  ORIGINAL  PAINTINGS,  STATUARY,  ETC.  (CALENDAR  YEARS). 


France $161,770  $2,274,286 

Italy 25,033  50,775 

Netheriands 23,771  106,532 

Sweden 11,748  42,SS3 

En^and 216,460  2,694,986 

Canada 120,098  130,623 

All  other 5,330  192,663 

Total 564,810  5,^748 


$7,029,3(8 


1  Act  of  Aug.  5, 1909,  made  original  works  of  art  20  years  old  or  over  tree  of  duty.  The  figure  for  1910 
covers  the  fiscal  year  after  that  date.  Theactof  Oct.  ^  1913,  made  original  wortcs  of  art  free,  with  cotain 
limitation.s. 

3  Separatdy  stated  after  1918. 

*  July  1  to  Dec  31, 1918. 


TABIFF  INFORMATION  STJBVBYS. 
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Imports  for  conm/mption, 

WORKS  OF  ART.  COLCECTIONS  IN  ILLUSTRATION  OP  THE  PROGRESS  OP  THE  ARTS, 
SCIENCES,  OR  MANUFACTURES,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  WORKS  IN  TERRA  COTTA,  PARIAN, 
POTTERY^  OR  PORCELAIN,  ANTIQUITIES.  AND  ARTISTIC  COPIES  OF,  IN  METAL  OR 
OTHER  MATERIAL,  IMPORTED  IN  GOOD  FAITH  FOR  EXHIBITION  AT  A  FIXED 
PLACE,  BY  ANY  STATE,  SOCIETY,  OR  INSTITUTION  ESTABLISHED  FOR  THE  EN- 
COURAGEMENT OF  THE  ARTS,  SCIENCE,  AGRICULTURE,  OR  EDUCATION.  OR  FOR 
A  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATION,  AND  ALL  LIKE  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  IN  GOOD  FAITH 
BY  ANY  SOCIETY  OR  ASSOCLA.TION  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  ERECTING  A  PUBLIC 
MONUMENT,  AND  NOT  INTENDED  FOR  SALE,  NOR  FOR  ANY  OTHER  PURPOSE  THAN 
HEREIN  EXPRESSED. 


Fiscal  year. 


1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1918 1. 
1919  1. 
19201. 
1921 «. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Free.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do, 

do, 

do 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1728,827 

1,148,709 

2,415,782 

609,002 

783,330 

853,427 

936,642 

40,473 

147,580 

178,965 

240,507 

241,737 

84,139 

172,210 

150,282 


Duty  col- 


leccc 


lecced. 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Average  ad 

valOTem 

rates 

(per  cent). 


WORKS  OF  ART,  INCLUDING  PICTORIAL  PAINTINGS  ON  GLASS,  INCLUDING  STAINED 
OR  PAINTED  WINDOW  GLASS  OR  STAINED  OR  PAINTED  GLASS  WINDOWS  TO  BE 
USED  IN  HOUSES  OF  WORSHIP,  AND  EXCLUDING  ANY  ARTICLE  IN  WHOLE  OR  IN 
PART  MOLDED,  CAST,  OR  MECHANICALLY  WROUGHT,  FROM  METAL  WITHIN  20 
YEARS  PRIOR  TO  IMPORTATION,  IMPORTED  EXPRESSLY  FOR  PRESENTATION 
TO  A  NATIONAL  INSTITUTION  OR  TO  ANY  STATE  OR  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATION, 
OR  INCORPORATED  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY,  COLLEGE,  OR  OTHER  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTION. 


1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
19181. 
19191. 
19201. 
1921  s. 


Free.. 
.....do. 

do. 

do. 

.....do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

.*...do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

....do 


$27,775 
57,671 
258,637 
229,646 
81,257 
106,519 
287,418 
409,749 
241,^ 
170,075 
100,341 
92,966 
272,811 
163,921 
127,061 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  AMERICAN  ARTISTS  RESIDING  TEMPORARILY  ABROAD. 


1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1918 1. 
1919 1. 
19201. 
1921 «. 


Free.. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do, 

do, 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do 


$402,194 
549,661 
661,976 
640,974 
718,941 
559,871 
753,041 
383,607 
303,473 
125,459 
101, 188 

25,863 
228,795 
224,591 

63,486 


1  Calendar  years. 


>  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 
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Import*  for  confumpti»)»— Contuiued. 

PAINTIMG8  IN  OIL,  UUTERAL,  WATBB,  OB  OTHER  COLOBS,  FASTEU,  OBIQINAL 
PHAWlWqa  AND  8SETCHSB,  ETCmMOa,  AND  ENOSAVINaa,  AND  KDLPTITRKB 
VmCH  HAVE  BEEN  IN  KXIBTENCB  KOBE  THAN  3D  TEABB  FKIOE  TO  THEIB  DATF 
OF  niPOKTATION.    (ACT  OF  UOB.) 


nralync. 

WLtoti'o.tf.     j    QamtHy. 

V.lo». 

Dntrcot- 

VBhuper 
tmUoI 

(pwian't). 

lii 

1 

OKiaiNAL8CUlPTUEE8  0E8TATUAHY,  INCLUDING  NOT  KOBE  THAN  TWO  BEFLICAS 
OB  BEPBODUCTIONB.    (ACT  OF  1913.) 


Tt«                                   ' 

1 

1 

S4,3M 

OBIOINAL  FAINTINOS  IN  OIL,  lONEBAL,  WATEB,  OR  OTHEB    COLOBS,    PABTBLB, 
■' '--  PEN-AND-INK  OE  PENCIL  AND  WATEB 


r™ 1... 

\   '^Z 

s 

^s 

1 

^1 

11 

•  six  moDttu  «Dd»d  June  30, 1931. 


TABIEF  IKFOIlUAiriON  SUBVKYS.  l&t 

itnjwrti /or  cOfUumptum—ContuLued. 

WORKS  or  AHT  (KXOKPT  ROOB  AND  CARPETS),  COLLSCTIONB  IN  ILLUBTaATION 
OF  THE  PROGRESS  OP  THE  ARTS.  WORKS  IN  BRONZE,  MAEBLE,  TERRA  COTTA, 
PARIAN,  POTTERY,  OR  PORCELAIN,  ARTISTIC  ANTiQDITIES  AND  OBJECTS  OF  ART 
OP  ORNAMENTAL  CHlARACTEa  OH  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN 
PRODUCED  MORE  THAN  100  YEAHB  PHIOE  TO  THE  DATE  OF  IMPORTATION.  (ACTS 
OF  I9W  AND  1813.) 


PfaclyttT. 

KalBoTduty. 

CBumUty. 

vu» 

■a?- 

VsluBper 
quftnUly. 

AvMBgead 
(ptrceot). 

W          S13 

i  i 
i  i 
1  i 

ETCHINGS  AND  ENORA VINOS,  N.  8.  P.  F.    (ACT  OF  1913.) 
(Under  geBeroltarllT.]   ,._.... 


■ 

.'^.^T-:::: 

23,ees 
ilaifl 

11 

8.01 

1 

IN  OIL  OB  WATER  COLORS,  PASTELS  AND  PEN-AND-INK  DRAWINGS,   OB 

COFIEB,  REPLICAS,  OR  REPRODUCTIONS. 


.,Sif 

812, tea 

1,064; 081 

'  li 

68,228 
42,711 

^178 
2211,  Ml 

83,878 

(seeGis 

20.00 

17^753 

II 

11 

Is 

9;ssi 

f:.::32:::::::::::; 

wioo 

''»'^'=^' 

luendsdluiiBSa,  1021. 
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TARIFF  IHFOBMATIO:y  SURVEYS. 


hnporUfor  ecmsitmpticn — Continued. 

PAINTINGS  IK  OIL  OR  WATER  COLORS.  PASTELS  AND  PEN-AND-INK  DRAWINGS  OR 

COPIES,  REPLICAS,  OR  REPRODUCTIONS-ContimKd. 

Fbom  Cvtba  {Rmrmouii  Tezatt,  Dbc.  27,  1908). 


Fiscal  jcw. 


Rate  of  doty- 


Value. 


ru,^^        Valneper 
.JCSZ,,         mdtot    iadTakrem 
*"**~-     qnantitT.  I      late. 


1908 

20  per  emt  le«  20 
pereent. 

$17« 

343 

$28 
51 

Per  CMC 
16.00 

lfi.mi 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

15  per  cent  le«  20 
peront. 

do 

....Ao 

jdo» 

75 

:               274 

10 

90 

9  : !        izoo 

32  i IZOO 

1 i             12.00 

3 :                           izoo 

/....do... 

75 

9  ' !             IZOO 

1914 

\....do 

15 

1  ! 1             12.00 

1917 

do..... 

»                    85 

10  !                                   1S.I» 

191« 

do 

1 

12 

4 
9 

1 

12.00 

1919t 

.do.<. 

35 

IZOO 

1920» 

dA 

75 

....     • 

IZOO 

1 

i 

Fbom  PmupporB  Isuunw.    (Acts  of  Mas.  3,  1905,  Auo.  5,ir)9,  ahd  Oct.  3,  1913.) 

1906 

75  per  oe&t  of  20 
pef  cent. 

....  .do.  •>...•■•... 

•39 

$5 

7 

1 
1 

l&OO 

l&OO 
l&OO 

1909 

49 

1910 

/....do 

1  PM.fcrt 

1 

1911 

C lOB. .......a..... 

....  .do. «. ......... 

3 

1 

1914 

....  .do. ........... 

216 

1915 

....  .do.  ••......•.. 

75 

1916 

2 

1918 

22 

i 

1920» 

....  .do. ........... 

120 

•  «••««.•••••>••««•••••••• 

1 

t 

From  Fbavcs  < 

[RBOPROaTT  AOREEMENT,  . 

rUNE  1,  1898). 

1908 

15  per  cent 

$797,555 

$119,633 
94,664 

1 

15.00 
15.00 

1 

1909 

do 

631,093 

1 

1 

Fbom  Obbmant 

(REOPROaTY  AOREEMENT, 

July  13,  1900). 

1908 

15  perceat 

» 
106,359 

$14,453 
36,617 

1 

15.00 
15.00 

1909 

244,115 

I 

t 

From  Italy  (I 

LEciPRoaTY  Agreement,  Ji 

7LY  18,  1900). 

1908 

15  per  omt 

1 
'           t01,537 

$13,730 
16,656 

15.00 

1909 

....Vdo 

1U,046 

15.00 

From  Spain  (] 

_  _  - , 

15  percent 

ftECIPROaTY  AOREEMENT,  S 

EPT.  1,  1906). 

1908 

1              $1,520 

$228 

2,092 

15.00 

1909 

13,947 

t 

15.00 

1 

1  Calendar  year. 
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ImporUfcT  consumption — Continued. 
From  Switzerland  (REciPBoaTT  Agrekment,  Jan.  1,  1906). 


Piscal  year. 


Rate  of  duty. 


1008 lo percent. 

1900 ! do 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$1,796 
1,079 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


$269 
161 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Average  ad 
valorem 

rate, 
(per  cent). 


15.00 
15.00 


I 

\ 


1908. 
1909. 


From  United  Kingdom  (REciPRoaTY  Agreement,  Dec.  6,  1907). 


15  per  cent . 
do 


$83,341 
673,122 


$12,501 
85,968 


15.00 
15.00 


Duty  Remitted  (On  Above  No.  96). 


1910. 

1912. 
1914. 
1915. 


For  use  of  foreifm 
diplomatic  ofR- 
cers. 

do 

f#...do 
Sec.  IV.  J  5,  act  of 
Oct.  3, 1913. 
For  use  of  forei^ 
diplomatic  offi- 
cers. 


$19 


48 

1,232 
50 

1,070 


STATUARY  WROUGHT  BY  HAND,  THE  PROFESSIONAL  PRODUCTION  OF  A  SCULPTOR  . 


1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


2(>percent. 

do 

do 

15  percent. 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 


$13,598 
11,091 
1,821 
265,469 
290,860 
234,064 
291,069 
102,654 


$2,720 
2,218 
364 
39,820 
43,630 
35,109 
43,660 
15,398 


20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 


From  Cuba  (REOPRoaTT  Treaty,  Dec.  27, 1903). 


1911. 


15  per  cent  less  20 
per  cent. 


$25 


$3 


12.00 


From  France  (REciPRoaTY  Agreement,  June  1, 1898). 


1908. 
1909. 


15  per  cent. 


$27,576 
18,013 


$4,136 
2,701 


15.00 
15.00 


From  Italy  (Reciprocity  Agreement,  July  18, 1900)* 


1908. 
1909. 


15  pw  cent. 
do..... 


$225,784 
190,569 


$33,867 
28,585 


15.00 
15.00 


From  Germany  (Reciprocity  Agreement,  Jxtly  13, 1900). 


1908. 
1909. 


15  per  cent. 
do 


$3,305 
15,369 


$495 
2,305 


15.00 
15.00 
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TARIFF  INFORMATION  SURVEYS. 


Imports  for  con$umpt\(m — Ck)iitinued. 
From  Portugal  (RsciFBoaTT  Aobbeicent,  June  12, 1000). 


Fiscal  yean 


1008. 


Rate  of  duty. 


15 per  cent. 


Quantity. 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


%l 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Average  ad 
valwem 

rate, 
(per  cent). 


15.00 


From  Spain  (REOPRoaTT  Agreement,  Sept.  i,  1006). 

1008 

15  per  cent 

$33 

$4 

15.00 

From  Switzerland  (REOPRoaTT  Agreement,  Jan.  1, 1006). 

1008 

15  Der  cent 

110 

78 

$2 
11 

15.00 

1000 

.....do .'!.!!! !!!;!!;!!!!!!! 

15.00 

■" 

From  United  Kingdom  (REOPRoaTT  Agreement,  Dec.  5, 1007). 

1008 

15  ner  cent 

$315                $47 
066                 144 

15.00 

1000 

do 

15.00 

1 

SCULPTURES  OR  COPIES,  REPLICAS  OR  REPRODUCTIONS.    (ACT  OF  1013.) 

1914.. 
1916.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1918». 
19191. 
19201. 
1921* 


15pwc«it. 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

....do 

....do 

do 


$156, 
197, 
236, 
101, 
73, 
43, 
112, 
272, 
126, 


039 
267 
724 
680 
600 
740 
832 
622 
106 


$23,540 
20,500 
35,508 
28,752 
11,053 
6,562 
16,924 
40,803 
18,916 


15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
15.00 


From  Philippine  Tsi^ands.    (Act  of  Oct.  3, 1013.) 

1918 

Free 

$25 

••••■•••••••    ••••«••••••« 

From  Cuba  (REOPRoaTT  Treaty,  Dec.  27, 1903). 

1917 

15  per  cttit  less  20 

percent. 
....  .do... ......... 

$25 
40 

$3 

4 

12.00 

1920* 

12.00 

Duty  Remitted  (on  Above  No.  99).    . 

1914 

For  use  of  foreim 
diplomatic  offi- 
cers. 

$30 

• 

-■ 

a 

3EJ.., 

X\ 

ifid... 
ai.... 

a. 

lim.. 


% 


1  Calendar  years* 


3  6  months  ended  Jvme  30, 1921. 


TARIFF  INFORMATION  SURVEYS. 
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Domutic  exports  (fiscal  years). 


Exported  to— 


1910 


1911 


1912 


France... 
Qermany. 

Italy 

Bn^and., 
Canada.. 
Cuba..... 
All  other. 


$154,186 

600,781 

34,610 

111,009 

118,444 

560 

46,006 


1144,208 

83,817 

97,647 

151,852 

116,655 

3,102 

83,225 


Total !    1,065,695 


680,506 


$453,571 

113,509 

26,499 

130,957 

144,622 

5,339 

68,930 


943,427 


1913 


$272,054 

74,631 

36,970 

102,723 

137, 4ao 

10.^ 
184,451 


818,604 


1914 


$610,404 
121,468 
94,406 
284,882 
198,586 
3,691 
106,830 


1,415,302 


1915 


$68,538 

4,538 

5,810 

36,976 

133,784 

2,126 

46,579 


298,821 


Exported  to— 


France... 
Germany. 

Italy 

England.. 
Canada... 

Cuba 

AU  other. 


1916 


1917 


$34,025 


Total. 


6,598 
43,395 

175,201 
17,127 

128,183 


$72,690 


3,118 

51,070 

158,779 

23,730 

86,481 


404,529         395,868 


1918 


$16,750 


935 

6,204 

131,147 

56,748 

105,927 


31?,  711 


>  Calendar  years. 


Rates  of  duty, 

DUTIABLE. 


19181 


$16,750 


5,825 

6,261 

122,132 

39,278 

50,789 


341,035 


1019  1 


$170,305 

1,650 

25,632 

586,365 

171,853 

^728 

147,482 


1,150,015 


19201 


$1,640,701 


Act  of— 


1883... 


1890. 


1804. 


1807... 


1909. 


1913... 


470 


465 


575 


454 


470 


376 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Paintings,  in  oil  or  water  colors,  and  statuary  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for. 

But  the  term  "statuary."  as  used  in  the  laws  now  in  force  im- 
posing duties  on  foreign  importations,  shall  be  understood  to 
mduae  professional  productions  of  a  statuary  or  of  a  sculptor 
only. 

Paintings,  in  oil  or  water  colors,  and  statuary,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act. 

But  the  term  "statuary"  as  herein  used  shall  be  understood  to 
include  only  such  statuary  as  is  cut,  carved,  or  otherwise  wrought 
by  hand  from  a  solid  block  or  mass  of  marble,  stone,  or  alabaster, 
or  from  metal,  and  as  is  the  professional  production  of  a  statuary 
or  sculptor  omy. 

Paintings,  in  oil  or  water  colors,  original  drawings  and  sketches, 
and  artists'  proofs  of  etchings  and  engravings,  and  statuary, 
not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act. 

But  the  term  "statuary"  as  herein  used  shall  be  understood 
to  indude  only  professional  productions,  whether  rmmd  or  in 
relief,  in  marble,  stone,  alabaster,  wood,  or  metal,  of  a  statuarv 
or  sculptor,  and  the  word"  painting,  "as  used  in  this  act,  shall 
not  be  understood  to  include  such  as  are  made  wholly  or  in  part 
by  stenciling  or  other  mechanical  process.  . 
Paintings  in  oil  or  water  colors,  pastels,  pen  and  ink  drawings, 
and  statuary,  not  spedally  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Buttheterm  "statuary"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  understood 
to  include  only  such  statuary  as  is  cut,  carved,  or  otherwise 
wrought  by  hand  from  a  solid  block  or  mass  of  marble,  stone,  or 
alabaster,  or  from  metal,  and  as  is  the  professional  production  of 
a  statuary  or  sculptor  only. 

Paintings  in  oil  or  water  colors,  pastels,  pen  and  ink  drawings, 
and  sculptures,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 

But  the  term  "sculptures"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  under- 
stood to  indude  only  such  as  are  cut,  carved,  or  otherwise  wrought 
by  hand  from  a  S(^d  block  or  mass  of  marble,  stone,  or  alabaster, 
or  from  metal,  and  as  are  the  professionalproduction  of  a  sculptor 
only,  and  the  term  "painting"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  under- 
stood not  to  indude  such  as  are  made  wholly  or  in  part  by  sten- 
ciling or  otiier  mechanical  process. 
Works  of  art,  indudlng  paintings  in  oil  or  water  colors,  pastels, 

pen  and  ink  drawings,  or  copies,  replicas,  or  reproductions 

of  any  of  the  same,  statuary,  sculptures,  or  copies,  replicas,  or 

reproductions  thereof,  and  etchings  and  engravings,  not 

spedally  provided  for  in  this  section. 


Rates  of  duty,  spedfle 
and  ad  ▼alorem. 


30  per  centum  ad  va* 
lorem. 


15  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 


Free. 


20  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 


15  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 


Do. 
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TARIFF  INFORMATION   SURVEYS. 


Bates  of  duty — Continued. 

DUTI AB  LE— Continued. 


Acto^-  Par. 


1883. 


1890. 


1894. 


1897. 


1909. 


1913. 


771 


692 


603 


649 


661 


611 


Tariff  dassification  or  description. 


Regalia  and  gems,  statues,  statuary,  and  specimens  of  sculpture, 
where  spedally  imported  in  good  faith  for  the  use  of  any  so- 
ciety incorp(N*ated  or  established  for  philosophical,  literary, 
or  religious  purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts, 
or  for  the  lise  or  by  order  of  any  college,  academy,  school,  semi- 
nary of  learning,  or  public  library  in  the  United  States. 

Reraiia  and  f  ems,  statues,  statuary,  and  specimens  of  sculpture 
where  specially  imported  in  good  faith  for  the  use  of  any  so- 


dei 
sop 


ty  incorporated  or  established  solely  for  educational,  p 
)hical,  literary,  or  religious  purposes,  or  for  the  encow 


>hilo- 
encourage- 


held  to  embrace  only  such  insignia  of  rank  or  office  or  emblems 
as  may  be  worn  upon  the  person  or  borne  in  the  hand  during 
public  exercises  of  the  society  or  institution,  and  shall  not  in- 
clude articles  of  furniture  or  fixtures,  or  of  regular  wearing 
apparel,  nor  personal  property  of  individuals. 

Regalia  and  gems,  statues,  statuary,  and  specimens  or  casts  of 
sculptures  where  specially  impOTted  in  eood  faith  for  the  use 
of  anv  society  incOTporaled  or  establi^ed  solely  for  educa- 
tional, philosophical,  literary,  or  reUgious  purposes,  or  for  the 
encouragement  of  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  or  oy  order  of  any  col- 
lege, academy,  school,  seminary  of  learning,  or  public  library 
in  tne  United  States;  but  the  term  "rega&"  as  herein  used 
shall  be  held  to  embrace  only  such  insignia  of  rank  or  office  or 
emblems  as  may  be  worn  upon  the  person  or  borne  in  the 
hand  during  public  exercises  of  the  soaety  or  institution,  and 
shall  not  include  articles  of  furniture  or  fixtures,  or  6f  regular 
wearing  apparel,  nor  personal  property  of  indiyiduals. 

R^^lia  and  eems.  statuary,  and  specimens  or  casts  of  sculpture, 
where  spedally  imported  in  good  faith  for  the  use  and  by  order 
of  any  societv  incorporated  or  established  solely  for  reugious, 
philosophical,  educational,  scientific,  or  literary  purposes, 
or  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  and 
by  order  of  any  college,  academy,  school,  or  seminary  of  learn- 
ing in  the  United  States,  or  any  State  or  public  library,  and 
not  tor  sale;  but  the  term  ''reealia"  as  herein  used  shall  be 
held  to  embrace  only  such  insignia  of  rank  or  office  or  em- 
blems as  may  be  worn  upon  the  person  or  borne  in  the  hand 
during  public  exercises  of  the  society  or  institution,  and  shall 
not  include  articles  of  furniture  or  fixtures,  or  of  regular  wear- 
ing apparel,  nor  personal  propcoty  of  indi'^aduals. 

Statuary  and  casts  of  sculpture  for  use  as  modeb  or  tar  art  edu- 
cational purposes  only;  regalia  and  gems,  whore  specially  im- 
ported in  good  faith  for  the  use  and  by  order  of  any  society  in- 
corporated or  established  solely  for  religious,  philosophical, 
educational,  scientific,  or  literary  purposes,  or  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  and  by  order  of  any 
college,  academy,  school,  seminary  of  learning,  orphan  asylum, 
or  public  hospital  in  the  United  States,  or  any  State  or  public 
library,  and  not  for  sale,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe;  but  the  term  "re- 
ealia"  as  herein  used  snail  be  neld  to  embrace  only  such 
insignia  of  rank  or  office  or  emblems  as  may  be  worn  upon  the 
person  or  borne  in  the  hand  during  public  exercises  of  the 
society  or  institution,  and  shall  not  include  articles  of  furni- 
ture or  fixtures,  orof  regular  wearing  apparel,  nor  po^onal 
property  of  individuals. 

Statuary  and  casts  of  sculpture  tor  use  as  models  or  for  art  educa- 
tional purposes  only;  regalia  and  gems,  where  specially  im- 
g(wted  in  good  faith  for  the  use  and  by  order  of  any  society 
icorp(M:ated  or  established  solely  for  religious,  phllosohpical, 
educational,  scientific,  or  literary  purposes,  or  f(M:  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  and  by  order  of  any  collie, 
academy,  sdiool,  seminary  of  learning,  orphan  asylum,  or 

Sublic  hospital  in  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  or  public 
brary,  and  not  for  sale,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe;  but  the  term  "regalia"  as 
her^  used  shall  be  neld  to  embrace  only  such  insignia  of  rank 
or  office  or  emblems  as  may  be  worn  upon  the  i>erson  or  borne  in 
the  hand  during  public  exercises  of  the  society  or  institution, 
and  shall  not  include  articles  of  furniture  or  fixtures,  or  of  regu- 
lar wearing  apparel,  nor  personal  property  of  individuals. 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


Free. 


•-hi. 


?.: 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do 
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Rates  of  duty — Continued. 
DUTIABLE— Continued. 


Actot— 


1909. 


717 


1913, 


652 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


1883... 


2508 


1890.... 


758 


1894. 
1897. 


687 
701 


Works  of  art,  including  paintings  in  oi],  mineral,  water,  or  otiier 
colors,  pastels,  original  drawings,  and  sketdies,  etcnings  and 
engravings,  and  sculptures,  which  are  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  rules  prescribed  by  him 
to  have  been  in  existence  more  than  20  years  prior  to  the  date 
of  thdr  importation,  but  the  term  "sculptures''  as  herein  used 
shall  be  understood  to  include  professional  productions  of 
sculptors  only,  whether  roimd  or  in  reUef,  in  bronze,  marble, 
stone,  terra  cotta.  ivory,  wood,  or  metal:  and  the  word  "paint- 
ing," as  used  in  this  act,  shall  not  be  understood  to  include  any 
article  of  utility  nor  such  as  are  made  wholly  or  in  part  by 
stenciling  or  any  other  mechanical  process;  and  the  words 
"etchings"  and  "engravings,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be 
understood  to  include  only  such  as  are  printed  by  hand  from 
plates  or  blocks  etched  or  engraved  witn  hand  tools,  and  not 
such  as  are  printed  from  plates  or  blocks  etched  or  engraved  by 
photochemical  processes.   *   *   * 

Original  paintings  in  oil,  mineral,  water,  or  other  colors,  pastels, 
original  drawings  and  sketches  in  pen  and  ink  or  pencil  and 
water  colors,  artists'  proof  etchings  unbound,  and  engravings 
and  wood  cuts  unbound,  original  sculptures  or  statuary,  in- 
cluding not  more  than  two  repucas  or  reproductions  of  the  same; 
but  the  terms  "sculpture"  and  "statuary"  as  used  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  understood  to  include  professional  productions 
of  sculptors  only,  whether  in  round  or  in  relief,  in  bronze, 
marble,  stone,  terra  cotta,  ivory,  wood,  or  metal,  or  whether 
cut,  carved,  or  otherwise  wrought  by  hand  from  the  solid  block 
or  mass  of  marble,  stone,  or  alabastar,  or  from  metal,  or  cast 
in  bronze  or  other  metal  or  substance,  or  from  wax  or  plaster, 
made  as  the  professional  productions  of  sculptors  only;  and  the 
words  "painting"  and  "sculpture"  and  "statuary"  as  used  in 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  understood  to  include  any  articles 
of  utility,  nor  such  as  are  made  wholly  or  in  part  by  stenciling 
or  any  other  mechanical  process;  and  the  words  ''etchings," 
"engravings,"  and  "woodcuts"  as  used  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  understood  to  include  only  sudi  as  are  printed  by  nand  from 
plates  or  blocks  etched  or  engraved  with  hand  tools,  and  not 
such  as  are  printed  from  plates  or  blocks  etched  or  engraved 
by  photochemical  or  other  mechanical  processes. 

All  paintings,  statuary,  and  photographic  pictures  imported  into 
the  United  States  for  exhibition  by  any  association  dnly  author- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  for  the 
promotion  and  encouragement  of  science,  art.  or  industry,  and 
not  intended  for  sale,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  imder  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 
But  bonds  shall  be  given  for  the  payment  to  the  United  States 
of  such  duties  as  may  be  imposed  oy  law  upon  any  and  all  of 
such  articles  as  shall  not  be  reexported  withm  six  months  after 
such  importation.  ' 

Works  of  art,  drawing^,  engravings,  photographic  pictures,  and 
philosophical  and  scientiffc  apparatus  brought  by  professional 
artists,  lecturers,  or  scientists  arriving  from  abroad  for  use  by 
them  temporarily  for  exhibition  and  in  illustration,  promotion . 
and  encouragement  of  art,  science,  or  industry  in  the  United 
States,  and  not  for  sale,  and  photographic  pictures,  paintings, 
and  statuary,  imported  for  exhibition  by  any  association 
established  in  good  faith  and  duly  authorized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  expressly  and  solely  for 
the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  science,  art,  or  industry, 
and  not  intended  for  sale,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  imder 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pre- 
scribe; but  bonds  shall  be  given  for  the  payment  to  the  Umted 
States  of  such  duties  as  may  be  imposed  by  law  upon  any  and 
all  of  such  articles  as  shall  not  be  exported  within  six  months 
after  such  importation:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may,  in  his  discretion,  extend  such  period  for  a 
further  term  of  six  months  in  cases  where  applications  therefor 
shall  be  made. 

Same  as  act  of  1890,  except  that  the  words  "paintings,  and 
statuary,"  are  deleted. 

Works  of  art,  drawings,  engravings,  photographic  pictures,  and 
philosophical  and  sdentinc  apparatus  brou^t  by  professional 
artists,  lecturers,  or  scientists  arriving  from  abr(Mtd  for  use  by 
them  temporarily  for  exhibition  and  in  illustration,  promotion, 
and  encouragement  of  art,  science,  or  industry  in  the  United 
States,  and  not  for  sale,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  imder 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pre- 
scribe; but  bonds  shall  be  given  for  the  pa3nnent  to  the  United 
States  of  such  duties  as  may  be  imposed  by  law  upon  any  and 
all  such  articles  as  shall  not  be  exported  within  six  months  after 
such  importation:  Providedj  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may,  in  his  discretion,  extend  such  period  for  a  further  term 
of  six  months  in  cases  where  applications  therefor  shall  be  made. 


Rates  of  daty,  specific 
and  ad  vaicNrem. 


Free. 


pn. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


TARIFF  INFORMATION  SURVEYS. 
RaUi  of  duty — Continued. 

DUTIABLE— Cod  tinned. 
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168,  of  1912,  holding  an  artistic  statue  of  gold  bronze  and  ivory  to 
be  sculpture;  United  States  v.  Olivotti  &  Co.,  7  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.,  46, 
of  1916.) 

"Works  of  aft"  within  paragraph  376  does  not  cover  the  whole 
range  of  the  beautiful  and  artistic,  out  only  those  productions  of  the 
artist  which  are  something  more  than  ornamental  and  decorative, 
and  which  may  be  properly  ranked  as  examples  of  the  free  fine  arts 
or  possibly  that  class  onlv  of  the  free  fine  arts  imitative  of  natural 
objects  as  the  artist  sees  them  and  appealing  to  the  emotions  through 
the  eye  alone.  ''Sculpture"  as  an  art  is  that  braiich  of  the  free  fine 
arts  which  chisels  or  carves  out  of  stone  or  other  solid  material  or 
models  in  clay  or  other  plastic  substances  for  subsequent  reproduction 
by  carving  or  casting  imitations  of  natural  objects,  chiefly  the  human 
form,  and  represents  such  objects  in  their  true  proportions  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  or  of  length  and  breadth  only. 

A  work  is  not  necessarily  sculpture  because  artistic  and  beautiful 
and  fashioned  by  a  sculptor  from  solid  marble.  Utilitarian  articles 
do  not  become  sculpture  by  reason  of  being  adorned  by  the  carving 
of  a  sculptor  imless  the  sculptural  decorations  be  so  compelling  that 
the  utilitarian  achievement  of  the  artisan  is  lost  in  the  realized  sen- 
timent of  the  artist.  A  marble  font  and  marble  settee,  the  work  of  a 
sculptor,  and  incidentally  embellished  by  him  with  artistic  carvings, 
are  not  sculpture  or  works  of  art  within  this  paragraph,  but  manu- 
factures  of  marble  under  paragraph  98.  (United  States  v.  Olivotti, 
7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  46,  of  1916.) 

Neither  the  tariff  act  of  1913  nor  this  paragraph  thereof  limits  the 
definition  of  the  word  ''sculptures"  as  used  in  said  paragraph  and 
the  word  must  be  given  the  meaning  ascribed  to  it  in  common  under- 
standing. A  copy  J  replica  J  or  reproduction  under  this  paragraph  must 
possess  the  same  qualities  or  charactersitics  and  must  be  made  by  a 

{)rofessional  sculptor  or  under  his  supervision.  The  history  of  this 
egislation  shows  that  Congress  did  not  intend  by  enacting  tnis  para- 
graph as  new  legislation  to  lower  the  standard  of  work  necessary  to 
constitute  sculpture  or  to  dispense  with  the  requirement  that  such 
work  must  be  produced  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a  sculptor, 
thereby  admitting  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  the  commercial  productions 
of  artisans  because  of  characteristics  rendering  them  attractive, 
ornamental,  or  beautiful.  Marble  parts  of  a  temple  designed  as  an 
ornament  for  a  yard  or  a  garden,  which  are  embellished  or  ornamented 
with  more  or  less  elaborately  cut  or  carved  representations  of  various 
kinds,  there  being  no  claim  that  they  are  the  professional  production 
of  a  sculptor,  are  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  marble  under  para- 
graph 98  and  not  imder  this  paragraph  as  works  of  art  or  sculpture. 
If  these  parts  are  not  sculpture  it  follows  that  they  are  not  works  of 
art  imder  this  paragraph.  Having  denied  classification  as  works  of 
art  to  the  parts  of  this  temple,  the  court  refused  to  classify  the  whole 
temple  as  a  work  of  art.  (United  States  v.  Downing,  6  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls.,  545,  of  1916.) 

Articles  of  utility  and  articles  made  whoUy  or  in  part  by  mechanical 
processes  were  held  to  come  within  paragraph  376  of  the  act  of  1913, 
if  they  fall  within  the  category  oi  "works  of  art"  as  the  term  is 
broadly  applied.     (Dept.  Order,  T.  D.  34438.  of  1914.) 

Paragraph  611:  Plaster  statuary,  the  professional  production  of  a 
sculptor,  but  not  original,  and  suitable  for  use  only  as  a  model,  wa& 
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held  free  of  duty  under  this  paragraph  rather  than  dutiable  as 
manufactures  of  plaster  of  Pans  under  paragraph  369.  (Abstract 
42185,  of  1918.) 

Plaster  of  Paris  casts  of  sculpture,  unported  for  use  as  matrices 
from  which  to  mold  reproductions,  are  models  withm  the  meanmg 
of  this  paragraph  ffl^antin^  free  entry  to  "statuary  and  casts  of  sculp- 
ture for  use  as  models  or  K)r  art  educational  purposes."  (G.  A.  7632, 
T.  D.  34905,  of  1914.) 

Curtains  and  draperies  for  use  on  or  about  an  altar  of  a  church, 
classified  under  paragraph  358,  were  held  not  to  be  free  of  duty  as 
regaUa  imder  this  paragraph,  nor  as  works  of  art  under  paragraph 
655.     (Abstract  37203,  of  1915.) 

A  censer,  benitier,  and  pair  of  burettes,  the  only  articles  in  the 
importation  carried  in  the  hand  during  the  services  of  the  church  for 
wmch  they  were  imported,  were  held  free  of  duty  as  regalia  under 
paragraph  661  of  the  act  of  1909.  The  protest  was  overruled  as  to 
all  other  items  in  the  importation.  (Abstract  26391,  T.  D.  31832, 
of  1911.) 

The  right  of  free  entry  of  re^aUa  can  not  be  abridged  by  adminis- 
trative regulations,  and  a  regmation  requiring  that  proof  should  be 
produced  at  the  time  of  entry  was  held  not  to  make  dutiable  re- 
galia shown  by  evidence  offered  to  the  collector  before  liquidation 
to  be  within  paragraph  649  of  the  act  of  1897.  (Siegman  v.  United 
States,  141  Fed.  491,  of  1905.) 

Fimeral  palls  used  to  decorate  or  place  over  the  casket  in  church 
at  a  fimeral  and  carried  to  and  from  the  casket  by  hand,  often  folded 
into  a  small  bundle  for  convenience,  were  held  not  to  come  within 
paragraph  611  of  the  act  of  1913.  (Abstract  43704,  of  1920,  following 
Abstract  35806,  T.  D.  34548,  of  1914.) 

ORIGINAL  WORKS   OF  ART. 

Where  paintings  have  been  admitted  free  of  duty,  the  frames  on 
these,  when  framed,  have,  by  a  long  course  of  practice  in  the  customs, 
recognized  by  law,  been  dutiable,  and  where  paintings  are  dutiable 
and  are  imported  in  frames  these  frames  are  not  integral  parts  of  the 
pictures  and  can  not  be  deemed  containers  either  in  tnemselves  or  by 
the  rule  ejusdem  generis.  The  pictures  and  the  frames  are  separable 
for  tariff  purposes.  (Kunfeld  v.  United  States,  5  Ct.  Oust.  Appls., 
222,  of  1914.)  Pen  and  ink  or  pencil  drawinqs  colored  with  water 
colors,  made  on  paper  by  artists  working  unde?  direction  of  a  master 
artist,  used  as  originals  for  making  plates  to  illustrate  women's 
wearing  apparel  in  dress  catalogues  and  magazines,  are  classable  as 
''origmal  drawings  and  sketches  in  pen  and  mk  or  pencil  and  water 
colors''  under  this  paragraph  and  not  dutiable  as  manufactures  of 
paper.  A  sketch  or  drawing  is  not  taken  outside  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "original"  in  this  paragraph  by  the  fact  that.it  is  the  result 
of  the  combined  concurrent  efforts  of  several  artists.  The  pro- 
vision in  this  paragraph  for  ''origmal  drawmgs  and  sketches  in  pen 
and  ink  or  pencil  and  water  colors''  is  narrower  than  the  provision 
in  the  same  paragraph  for  ''original  paintings  in  *  *  *  water, 
or  other  colors.'^  (9  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.,  T.  D.  38046,  of  1919.) 
An  appeal  is  pending  from  Abstract  43063,  of  1919,  involving  a  some- 
what similar  issue.    Pen  and  wash  drawings  were  held  entitled  to  free 
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entry  as  ori^al  drawings  under  this  paragraph.  (Abstract  37944,  of 
1915.)  Chinese  waier  color  paintings  hound  %n  hook  form  were  found 
to  be  original  pamtings  and  works  of  art  and  held  free  under  this 
paragraph.  (Abstract  42334,  of  1918.)  The  provision  for  ''statu- 
ary  *  *  *  wrought  by  hand  *  *  *  from  metal"  in  para- 
graph  454  of  the  act  of  1897  does  not  include  a  bronze  statue  cast 
m  a  foundry  by  artisans  from  a  model  that  was  made  in  plastic 
material- by  an  artist,  but  upon  which  he  did  but  Uttle  or  no  retouch- 
ing.  (224  U.  S.,  583,  of  1912.)  Among  articles  excluded  from  the 
paragraph  are:  Paris  oj fountains  in  the  shape  of  two  bronze  figures 
cast  oy  the  cire-perdue  process  from  metals  made  by  professional 
sculptors  and  the  castings  finished  by  professional  sculptors,  held 
dutiable  under  paragraph  376,  they  not  being  shown  to  be  originals 
or  first  or  second  repUcas  within  the  meanmg  of  this  paragraph 
(G.  A.  8196,  T.  D.  37785,  of  1918);  and  marble  statues  executed  by 
professional  sculptors  from  sketches  or  photographs  furnished  to 
them,  though  artistic  and  considered  works  of  art,  not  being  origmal 
sculptures  within  this  paragraph,  since  sculpture  to  be  original  must 
be  the  work  of  the  artist  from  its  conception  or  creation  in  the  mmd 
of  the  artist  imtil  its  completion  in  its  material  form  (G.  A.  8220, 
T.  D.  37863,  of  1918).  A  portrait  done  in  oU  which  was  a  copy  or 
replica  of  a  portrait  by  the  same  painter,  it  being  held  to  be  not  an 
original  painting  in  oil  but  a  copy,  replica,  or  reproduction,  and  the 
paragraph  providing  for  original  paintings  only  (G.  A.  7199,  T.  D. 
37792,  of  1918),  and  oil  paintings  m  the  form  of  panels  of  various  sizes 
intended  for  the  decoration  of  a  wall  of  a  room,  held  not  to  be  origi- 
nals (Abstract  42612,  of  1918),  were  held  dutiable  under  para^aph 
376  as  works  of  art.  A  marble  bench  with  base  and  top  of  single 
pieces  of  slabs  or  marble,  as  an  original  sculpture  to  be  free  under  me 
paragraph  must  also  be  a  work  oi  art  (G.  A.  8134,  T.  D.  37514,  of 
1918),  and  small  marble  busts  and  statuettes  produced  in  a  commercial 
way  (Abstract  42613,  of  1918)  were  held  dutiable  as  manufactures 
of  marble  or  of  alabaster.  A  bronze  statue  cast  by  the  cire-perdue 
process  from  an  original  model  made  in  terra  cotta  by  Rodm,  the 
casting  being  carved,  remodeled,  and  improved  by  the  artist,  was 
held  free  of  duty  under  this  paragraph  as  an  original  sculpture  cast 
in  bronze  and  the  professional  production  of  a  sculptor.  (G.  A. 
8229,  T.  D.  37898,  of  1919.)  Vases,  plaques,  and  ornaments,  mineral 
painted,  the  original  work  of  an  artist,  and  having  no  utilitarian 
purposes,  are  free  of  duty  under  this  paragraph  as  paintings  in  min- 
eral colors.  ^^ Mechanical  process"  should  be  interpreted  under  the 
rule  of  ejusdem  generis  as  relating  to  a  mechanical  process  of  like 
kind  as  stenciling,  that  is  to  say,  a  process  for  producing  the  repre- 
sentation or  artistic  effect  and  not  a  process  for  fixing  more  perma- 
nently the  production  of  the  artist.  ''Firing"  of  a  painting  on  earth- 
enware is  not  a  "mechanical  process"  within  the  meaning  of  the  par- 
agraph. (Wells  Fargo  v.  United  States,  8  Ct.  Gust.  Appls.,  125,  of 
1917.) 

Original  sketches  in  pen  and  ink  or  pencil  and  water  colors  were 
held  exempt  from  duty  xmder  paragraph  652  of  the  act  of  1913, 
although  the  water  colors  were  laid  on  with  a  brush  and  such  sketches 
may  be  articles  of  utihty.     (G.  A.  8331,  T.  D.  38368,  of  1920.) 

Drawings  and  sketches  are  entitled  to  free  entry  under  paragraph 
652  only  when  they  are  (1)  originals  and  (2)  when  the  colors  thereon 


have  beea  made  with  vmter  colocs.  Sodi  dimwings  may  be  sketched 
with  poi  and  ink  or  with  peDcil;  they  most,  howeTer,  also  contain 
eoior  pxodiioed  by  water  color;  henoe,  pencil  diawhigs  ordoeteihes 
<Hi  paper  d  patterns  and  dmi^as  intended  to  be  used  in  laoe  makiiig 
are  exdnded  froBOL  said  proTisioQ  because  lattdv  pencil  diawiogs 
ocmtaming  no  water  eolois.     (G.  A.  8371,  T.  D.  3S501,  of  19200 

WOKK8  OF  AST  FOR  PTBUC  OOU.BCTIOX8,  KTa 

When  pichtres  are  admitted  free  of  duty  onder  bond  for  exhibition, 
the  frames  are  also  entitled  to  free  entnr.  (T.  D.  3372S,  of  191S0 
Fumiburej  impcnted  by  the  Ohio  State  Archjoologicid  and  Historical 
Society,  tor  pomanent  exhibition  at  the  h<mie  oi  the  late  President 
Hayes  at  Franont,  Cttiio,  was  held  not  to  be  free  of  duty  under  this 
paragr^h.  Hi^  home  was  deeded  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  a  life 
estate  resored  to  President  Hayes's  children  and  granddiildren,  in 
whose  possession  it  was  being  used  as  a  private  residence  and  not 
open  to  the  public.  (G.  A.  8259,  T.  D,  38030,  of  1919.)  Tiie  prin- 
dpid  purpose  of  the  Olympic  Club  is  to  encourage  athletics,  and  to 
do  this  a  regular  c(Hps  of  teadiers  is  employed  to  give  systematic 
physical  instruction.  Sudi  an  institution  is  engaged  in  educational 
work  and  a  ^atue  artiMie  in  character,  imported  for  exUbition  in 
the  dub,  was  held  to  fall  within  the  tmns  of  paragraph  715  of  the 
act  of  1909,  and  ^ititled  to  free  entry.  (United  States  t?.  Ol3^pio 
aub,  5  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  251,  of  1914.) 

Artides  imported  for  exhibition  in  the  Red  Cross  Museum  are 
exempt  under  paragraph  654  of  the  act  of  1913.  (T.  D.  38320,  of 
1920.) 

An  importation  made  by  a  contracting  company  who  received  pay 
for  the  same  from  a  general  fund  made  up  of  contributions  can  not 
be  said  to  have  been  unported  expressly  for  presentation.  Parts  of 
an  altar,  even  though  produced  by  a  professional  sculptor,  which 
require  changes  and  extensive  and  elaborate  work  and  material  from 
domestic  sources  to  complete  the  altar,  can  not  be  said  to  be  works 
of  art  as  imported.  A  Roman  Catholic  church  oi^iuiized  primarily 
for  religious  service  has  been  held  by  the  Boara  of  General  Ap- 
praisers not  to  be  an  educational  institution  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  654  of  the  act  of  1913.  (G.  A.  8360,  T.  D.  38465.)  An 
appeal  is  pending  in  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals. 

WOBKS  OF  ART  THE  WOBK  OP  UNITED  STATES  CITIZENS  AND  STAINED 

GLASS  WINDOWS  FOB  PRESENTATION. 

The  legislative  history  of  that  portion  of  this  paragraph  that  relates 
to  poLmted  or  stained  glass  windows  shows  clearly,  ana  the  language 
itself  must  be  taken  to  show,  that  it  is  a  complete  and  independent 
provision  in  no  wise  modified  or  affected  by  tne  clause  of  exclusion 
m  the  para^aph.  Houses  of  worship  are  those  designated  as  bene- 
ficiaries in  importing  free  of  duty  pamted  or  stained  glass  windows, 
and  they  are  so  entitled  whether  incorporated  or  not.  (Perry  v. 
United  States,  6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  201,  of  1915.)  Pieces  of  painted 
or  stained  glassy  intended  for  use  in  repairing  painted  or  stained 
glass  windows  aheady  in  churches,  are  not  dutiable  under  the  pro* 
vision  of  paragraph  95  for  ''stained  or  painted  glass  windows,  or 
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parts  thereof,"  but  are  free  of  duty  under  this  paragraph  as  ''stained 
or  painted  window  glass  *  *  *  imported  to  be  used  in  houses 
of  worship."  (G.  A.  8005,  T.  D.  36893,  of  1916.)  Sixiined  glass 
panels,  2  feet  long  and  1  foot  wide,  imported  for  presentation  to 
Wellesley  College,  are  not  entitled  to  free  entry  under  this  para- 
graph as  ''works  of  art  *  *  *  including  pictorial  paintings  on 
glass,  imported  expressly  for  presentation  to  a  *  *  *  college." 
(G.  A.  7856,  T.  D.  36165,  of  1916.) 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Article  395  of  the  Customs  Regulations  of  1915,  providing  that  the 
importer  of  antiquities  shall  furnish  a  certificate  stating  from  whom 
the  merchandise  was  acquired  and  the  date  of  its  acquisition,  is  rea- 
sonable. A  certificate  stating  that  antiquities  were  acquired  "from 
various  persons"  on  different  dates  of  the  years  1914  and  1915  is 
not  a  compliance  therewith.  (United  States  v,  Tsai,  9  Ct.  Cust.  Appls., 
42,  of  1919.) 

ChairSj  uplwlstered  in  tapestri/y  classified  as  manufactures  in  part 
of  wool,  claimed  to  be  free  as  artistic  antiquities  as  to  the  upholstery, 
were  held  not  separable  for  dutiable  purposes.  (Abstract  38885,  of 
1915,  following  G.  A.  7203,  T.  D.  31492,  of  1911.)  The  Treasury 
Department  has  held  that  when  articles  are  composed  in  part  of 
artistic  antiquities  and  in  part  of  modem  portions  not  rendering  them 
works  of  art,  such  parts,  when  capable  of  being  appraised  and  reported 
on  separately,  are  to  be  treated  separately  for  classification  purposes. 
(T.  D.  37394,  of  1917.)  Since  this  decision  the  rulings  have  not  been 
entirely  uniform;  as  table  spreads,  centerpieces,  am,  other  articles 
made  of  lace  and  embroidery ,  partly  antique  and  partly  modem,  were 
held  not  separable  so  as  to  permit  the  antique  portion  to  be  admitted 
free  of  duty  (G.  A.  8115,  T.  D.  37446,  of  1917);  also  pillow  slips  or 
covers  made  principally  of  silk  with  embroidered  and  gold  lace  decora- 
tions, the  embroidered  silk  in  the  face  of  the  article  being  over  100 
years  old  and  the  gold  lace  and  fringe  modern,  were  held,  as  imported, 
not  to  be  an  artistic  antiquity  (Abstract  43306,  of  1919).  But  as  to  an 
importation  of  certain  portions  of  the  walls  of  a  room  taken  from  an  old 
house  in  England  (Kilbum  Grange),  claimed  to  be  made  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second,  together  with  certain  modem  additions  and 
restorations,  returned  as  an  entirety,  it  was  held  that  the  modern  addi- 
tions and  restorations  are  dutiable  and  the  balance  free  as  antiques 
(Abstract  42942,  of  1919);  and  modern  wooden  settees  and  antique 
tapestry  covers  cut  and  shaped  to  fit  the  frames  of  the  settees,  but  not 
attached  thereto,  itemized  separately  on  the  same  invoice,  were  held 
not  entireties  and  to  be  treated  separately,  the  settees  dutiable  as  fur- 
niture and  the  antique  tapestries  free  under  this  paragraph  (G.  A.  8285, 
T.  D.  38109,  of  1919).  In  another  case  under  this  paragraph  various 
articles  of  furniture,  some  of  which  had  been  repaired,  among  other 
ways  with  replacement  of  parts,  such  as  new  legs,  were  held  exempt 
from  duty  as  having  been  "produced  more  than  100  years  prior  to 
the  date  of  importation."  (United  States  v.  Shallus,  7  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls.,  314,  of  1917.)  Parts  of  a  house  imported  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  another  house  in  this  country,  though  antique  and 
the  house  in  its  original  surroundings  interesting  and  possibly  artistic, 
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were  held  not  free  under  this  paragraph.     (G.  A.  8114,  T.  D.  37435, 
of  1917.) 

Porcelam  vases,  candlesticks,  and  lamps,  classified  as  articles  of 
decorated  china,  chief  value,  at  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  imder  para- 
graph 80  of  the  act  of  1913,  were  classified  as  follows:  Bowls  and 
vases,  with  metal  attachments  intended  to  make  them  look  like  or 
useful  as  lamps  or  like  fixtures,  all  of  the  porcelain  and  decorated 
china  being  admittedly  artistic  and  made  100  years  before  importa- 
tion, with  the  metal  parts  invoiced  and  packed  separately,  were  held 
separable  for  duty  purposes ;  the  porcelam  part  was  held  free  of  duty, 
and  the  metal  part  as  manufactures  of  metal.  (Abstract  43556,  of 
1920.) 

Tapestry  which  was  originally  the  border  of  a  hanging  and  had  been 
made  into  furniture  covers  has  lost  its  identity  as  an  antiquity  by 
the  addition  of  new  material;  and  labor  and  velvet,  althou^  ad.- 
mittedly  more  than:! 00  years  old,  which  had  been  artistically  em- 
broidered, has  also  lost  its  identity  as  an  antique.  Free  entry  under 
paragraph  656  was  denied.     (Abstract  43673.) 

A  room  consisting  of  four  waUs  constructed  in  the  main  of  antique 
material,  but  not  shown  to  have  existed  in  the  form  imported  as  a 
room  100  years  previous  to  iinportation,  was  held  not  exempt  from 
duty  under  paragraph  656.     (G.  A.  8335,  T.  D.  38383,  of  1920.) 

Greens  composea  of  wood  frames  and  silk,  the  most  part  of  the 
silk  being  artistic  and  antique  and  consisting  of  silk  trimmings,  are 
not  free  under  paragraph  656  nor  dutiable  under  paragraph  318  as 
articles  composed  in  chief  value  of  silk,  but  are  dutiable  as  articles 
made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  trimmings  under  paragraph  358.  (G.  A. 
8340,  T.  D.  38412,  of^l920.) 

A  rate  of  duty  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  Government  for  the  heavy 
expenses  incurred  might  be  advisable  if  duty  for  revenue  should  not 
be  imposed  upon  the  articles  eniunerated  in  this  paragraph.  Apart 
from  the  work  in  the  collector's  office,  8  to  10  examiners  and  from 
25  to  30  employees  at  New  York  devote  a  large  part  of  their  time  to 
the  examination  of  such  importations.  Every  importation  has  to  be 
examined  in  its  entirety,  and  occasionally  experts  are  called  in  to 
assist  the  examiners  in  determining  the  question  of  antiquity. 

A  definite  date  instead  of  100  years  might  be  inserted  in  the  law: 
1820  would  be  especially  appropriate  for  furniture  and  might  be 
applied  also  to  other  articles  enumerated  in  the  paragraph. 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles  and 
commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and 
others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  numerical 
order  of  paragraphs  oi  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  para^aphs  have  been  combined  in  one 
pamphlet.  In  doing  this  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
oeen  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 
has  been  treated  unaer  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tarin  act  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  paragraph  appears  in 
numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiaole  and 
another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article  is 
discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in 
numerical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  Li  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Beference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  "Introduction  and  Index/' 
which  contams: 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913;  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article  is 
provided  for,  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  "Introduction  and  Index"  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  of  Guy  G.  George  and  Charles  F.  Yauch,  of  the  Commission's 
staff,  and  of  others. 
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MUSICAL  INSTBtMENTS  AND  PHONOGRAPHS. 


The  mu^cal  imtrumeQt  industi^y  in  the  United  States  has  developed 
m^nly  since  IS50.  The  essential  and  distinctive  features  of  t^ 
modem  piano  were  introduced  in  the  United  States,  and. the  reed 
oi^an  18  ahnost  wholly  an  American  product.  The  phonograph  T^ae 
invented  and  developed  in  the  United  States. 

lite  value  of  ibe  producte  of  the  industry  in  1849  was .  about 
$2,000,000,  and  in  1914  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  musi^ 
instrument  industry,  including  phonographs,  was  approximatelT 
$120,000,000.  Nearly  50,000  wage  earners  were  employecfin  191$  ana' 
326,274  manos,  42,806  organs,  and  514,154  phonographs  were'pfv- 
duced.  There  were  737  establishments  engaged  m  the  ihdostry, ' 
capitalized  at  a  total  of  about  $170,000,000.  The  States  of  New  Tork 
and  Illinois  produced  59.4  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  pianos  and 
organs  in  1914,  while  New  Jersey  was  by  far  the  leading  State  in  the 
manufacture  of  phonographs.  ' 

Foreign  competition  m  the  case  of  pianos,  organs,  and  phonographs 
has  been  almost  negligible.  Imports  have  been  mamly  supple- 
mentary rather  than  competitive  in  the  past.  The  native  wood  used 
in  the  American  piano  is  said  to  be  one  of  its  great  permanent  advan-: 
tages.  In  the  foreign  market  only  the  high-grade  American  piano  or 
phonograph  can  be  sold  in  competition  with  other  makes,  out  the 
American  reed  organ  is  sold  very  extensively  in  all  parts  of  tiie  world. 
When  the  sale  of  a  piano  or  pnonograph  depends  mainly  upon,  the 
price  rather  than  upon  the  quality,  the  foreign  instrument  almost 
mvariably  finds  a  more  ready  sale  than  the  American. 

llie  tenS  rate  on  musical  instruments  was  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
from'1897  imtil  1913,  when  it  was  reduced  to  35  per  cent. 

Summary  table. 
UU81CAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  PARTS  OF. 
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General  Information, 
act  of  october  3,  1913. 

Par.  373.  Musical  instruments  or  parts  thereof,  pianoforte  actions 
and  parts  thereof,  cases  for  musical  mstruments,  pitch  pipes,  tuning 
forks,  tuning  hammers,  and  metronomes;  strings  lor  musical  instru- 
ments, composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  steel  or  other  metal,  all  the 
foregoing,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Par.  374.  Phonographs,  gramophones,  graphophones,  and  similar 
articles,  or  parts  thereof,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  principal  classes  of  musical  instruments  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  are  pianos,  with  and  without  player  attachments; 
Cleans,  reed  and  pipe;  piano  and  organ  materials;  and  phonographs 
and  records.  There  are  also  a  variety  of  instruments  and  materials 
manufactured  imder  the  class  known  as  '*  Musical  instruments  and 
materials,  not  specified,^'  which  include  wind  and  string  instruments 
of  many  varieties. 

Importations  of  foreign  instruments  of  the  principal  classes  above 
mentioned  have  been  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  The  sta- 
tistics of  imports  do  not  disclose  the  individual  items,'  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  they  consist  mainly  of  violins,  other  stringed  instru- 
ments, orchestrions  and  accordions,  and  small  instruments  requiring 
a  great  deal  of  hand  labor  or  special  skill  in  their  manufacture. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION, 

Size  and  importance  of  the  industry. — In  1914  there  were  737  estab- 

'  lishments,   capitalized   at  a   total   of  approximately  $170,000,000, 

engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments  or  parts  thereof 

and  phonographs.     Nearly  50,000  wage  earners  were  employed,  and 

the  value  of  the  products  was  only  a  little  less  than  $120,000,000. 

Materials,  equipment,  a/nd  methods  of  production. — Piano  manufac- 
ture has  become  standardized  to  a  great  extent,  the  same  style  piano 
of  diflFerent  factories  usually  possessing  but  few  distinguishing 
external  characteristics  other  than  the  name  on  the  fall  board. 

The  first  and  one  of  the  most  imi>ortant  steps  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  high-grade  piano  is  the  selection  and  seasoning  of  the  wood. 
The  wood  used  is  almost  entirely  of  American  growth,  the  only  notable 
exceptions  being  the  ebony  for  the  black  keys  and  the  expensive 
wooos  for  veneers.  ''Just  as  Italian  and  Tyrolese  forests  made 
Amati  violins  possible  in  Cremona,  so  American  lumber  has  made  it 
possible  to  bring  piano  making  to  its  highest  perfection  in  this  coun- 
try.''^  The  seasoned  wood  is  usually  guied  together  imder  pressure 
80  as  to  effect  a  permanent  joint.  Very  few  metal  bolts  or  screws 
are  used  in  the  framework,  as  they  are  liable  to  work  loose.  Both 
tonal  quality  and  strength  are  secured  by  gluing  the  parts. 

The  metal  plate  is  a  casting  of  great  strength,  and  its  manufacture 

is  an  important  step  in  the  making  of  a  piano.    The  sounding  board 

■       ■    I      I    I  ■—.——■— —.——^—11     I      , . 

1  Census  of  Manufactures,  1902,  Part  IV,  Vol.  X,  p.  454. 
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is  made  from  carefully  selected  spruce  pine.  The  wire  must  be  of 
great  elasticity.  The  laying  out  of  the  scale  and  the  arrangement  of 
tne  wire  and  the  action  or  striking  mechanism  require  expert  ability. 

In  the  manufacture  of  reed  organs  practically  all  of  the  materials 
are  strictly  American  products,  even  the  ivory  and  ebony  formerly 
Used  for  the  keys  now  being  supplanted  by  celluloid  and  a  stained 
wood.  Very  Uttle  expensive  veneer  is  used.  The  manipulation  of 
the  tongue  of  the  reed  to  a  proper  size  and  curve  and  the  aetermining 
of  the  size  of  the  reed  cells,  and  qualifying  cells,  when  such  are  used, 
are  the  most  delicate  of  the  operations  involved  in  its  manufacture. 

The  primary  operation  in  the  construction  of  a  pipe  organ,  and  that 
of  the  most  importance,  is  the  construction  of  the  pipes.  They  are 
made  of  wood  or  metal,  and  require  the  greatest  skill  in  voicing  and 
tuning.  The  bellows  or  electric  fan  for  furnishing  the  wind  must  be 
made  to  correspond  to  the  size  of  the  organ.  The  action  of  the  keys 
is  now  usually  electric. 

Both  the  metal  parts  entering  into  the  mechanism  of  the  phono- 
graph and  the  wood  for  the  cabinets  or  cases  are  entirely  American 
materials,  excepting  expensive  veneers  for  the  cabmets.  The 
waxlike  materials  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  records  are 
also  entirely  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Organization. — There  is  a  great  tendency  in  the  industry  toward  the 
corporate  form  of  ownersmp  with  large  factories  having  a  high 
capitahzation.  In  the  piano  and  organ  branch  of  the  industry  m 
1914,  67.4  per  cent  of  tne  total  number  of  establishments,  92.5  per 
cent  of  the  average  number  of  wage  earners,  and  91.8  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  products  were  controlled  oy  corporations,  the  corresponding 
percentages  for  1909  being  61.9,  86.1,  ana  85.7,  respectively.  Estab- 
ishments  whose  annual  output  was  valued  at  $100,000  or  more 
turned  out  90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  products  in  1914  and  88.8  per 
cent  in  1909.  There  were  478  estabUsmnents  reported  in  this  branch 
of  the  industry  in  1914,  with  a  total  capitalization  of  $130,989,794 
making  the  average  capitalization  of  each  about  $270,000.  This 
branch  of  the  industry  represents  about  76  per  cent  of  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  entire  musical  instrument  industry. 

The  form  of  ownership  of  estabhshments  manufacturing  musical 
instruments  and  materials  not  specified  is  not  given  by  the  census, 
but  the  average  capitalization  of  the  241  estabhshments  in  1914  was 
about  $16,000  each.  In  1909  there  were  187  establishments  reported, 
with  an  average  individual  capitalization  of  approximately  $18,000. 
This  branch  of  the  industry  has  shown  considerable  fluctuation  in  the 
number  of  estabhshments,  but  the  total  capitahzation  and  the  total 
value  of  the  products  have  both  remained  practically  constant  since 
1899  at  approximately  $3,500^000.  This  branch  of  the  industry 
represented  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  products  of 
the  entire  industry  in  1914. 

The  character  of  ownership  of  the  phonograph  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry is  not  available,  but  it  is  known  that  a  number  of  the  principal 
maniuacturers  are  large  corporations.  The  capitalization  of  the  18 
establishments  reported  in  1909  and  1914  increased  from  over  $14,- 
000,000  to  approximately  $34,000,000,  which  represented  an  average 
capitalization  in  1914  of  nearly  $2,000,000  for  each  firm.  The  value 
of  the  products  increased  from  $12,000,000  to  $27,000,000  during  the 
same  period,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  increased  irom 
5,928  to  11,366. 
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Geographical  distribution. — ^Pianos,  organs,  and  materials:  Based 
upon  me  value  of  products,  the  first  four  States  for  the  years  1914  and 
1909  were  New  York,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  and.  Connecticut. 
New  York  produced  37.2  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1914,  and  Illinois 
produced  22.2  per  cent.  The  two  States  combined  produced  nearly 
three-fifths  (59.4)  of  the  total  value  of  products  in  1914.  The  next 
six  States,  following  the  four  enimierated  above,  were  Indiana,  Ohio, 
New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin. 

Musical  instruments  and  materials,  not  specified:  The  three  lead- 
ing States  in  1916,  based  upon  value  of  nroducts,  were  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  New  York.  In  1909  they  were  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana.  New  Jersey  dropped  to  fifth  place  in  1914.  In  both  years 
the  three  leading  States  together  reported  more  than  one-half  of  the 
total  value  of  products.  Other  States  in  1914  were  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  and  JPennsvlvania. 

Phonographs:  Both  in  1914  and  1909  New  Jersey  was,  by  far,  the 
leading  State,  measured  by  value  of  products,  followed  by  Connec- 
ticut and  New  York  in  the  order  named. 

History  of  the  industry. — ^The  development  of  the  industry  has 
taken  place  almost  entirely  since  the  year  1850.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  most  important  inventions  have  been  applied  since  that  time. 
Just  what  effect  the  various  tariff  rates  may  have  had  upon  the 
development  of  the  industry  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  the  facts  do 
not  seem  to  indicate  that  its  development  is  traceable  so  much  to  the 
tariff  rates  as  to  the  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  the  instru- 
ments and  the  growth  of  the  market  for  them. 

The  value  of  the  products  of  the  industry  has  shown  a  remarkable 
but  steady  increase  since  1849.  In  round  nmnbers  the  values  of  the 
products  of  the  combined  industry  for  the  census  years  are  as  follows: 
1849,  $2,000,000;  1859,  $7,000,000;  1869,  $14,000,000;  1879, 
$19,000,000;  1889,  $37,000,000;  1899,  $47,000,000;  1904,- $80,000,000; 
1909,  $105,000,000j  1914,  $120,000,000.  The  imports  m  1872,  the 
first  year  musical  mstnunents  were  separately  reported,  amounted 
to  only  7.6  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production  as  reported  in  the 
nearest  census  year,  and  they  declined  to  4.8  per  cent  oi  the  domestic 
production  in  1880.  There  was  no  duty  placed  on  musical  instru- 
ments until  1883,  when  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  imposed. 
Foreign  compjetition  had  evidentlj  little  effect  upon  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  industry,  and  in  this  30-vear  period  from  1849  to  1879 
the  yearly  value  of  the  products  had.  increased  from  $2,000,000  to 
$19,000,000,  without  any  protection  afforded  by  the  tariff. 

The  imports  in  1890  amounted  to  4.6  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
production,  practically  the  same  as  in  1880,  but  both  the  imports 
and  domestic  production  had  nearly  doubled  in  value  since  the  year 
1880.  Some  of  the  most  important  improvements  in  piano  manu- 
facture were  being  put  into  use  during  this  10-year  period,  and  the 
market  for  instruments  was  no  doubt  expanding  in  a  manner  corre- 
sponding with  the  development  of  their  manufacture.  There  was  a 
tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  effect  during  this  period. 

In  1890  musical  instruments  were  not  enumerated  in  the  tariff  act, 
but  in  1894  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  was  restored  and  in  1897  it  was 
raised  to  45  per  cent.  However,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
domestic  proaucts  under  this  protection  was  onlv  about  $10,000,000 
for  the  10-year  period  1889  to  1899,  while  in  the  previous  10-year 
period  the  mcrease  had  been  nearly  $20,000,000. 
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The  growth  of  the  phonograph  mdustry  has  taken  place  since  the 
year  1890,  and  the  player-piano  industry  nas  developed  mainly  since 
1895.  The  value  oi  products  of  the  entire  industry  in  1904  clearly 
indicates  this  development,  since  in  the  5-year  period  from  1899  to 
1904  there  was  an  increase  from  $47,000,000  to  $80,000,000,  and  this 
total  jumped  to  $105,000,000  for  the  10-year  period  ending  in  1909. 
The  yearly  importation  remained  practically  constant,  although  the 
percentage  decreased  to  about  2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  domestic 
products.  The  tariff  rate  remained  at  45  per  cent  from  1897  until 
1913,  when  it  was  reduced  to  35  per  cent. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption. — Production  by  States  for 
recent  census  years  will  be  found  in  the  statistical  tables.  The  value 
of  the  products  of  the  combined  industry  was  given  above.  The 
small  importation  of  about  $1,000,000  annually  is  made  up  mainly 
of  instruments  and  materials  which  supplement  the  home  product 
and  do  not  furnish  serious  competition  to  it.  The  increase  in  the 
value  of  exports,  amounting  to  over  $9,000,000,  in  1918  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  domestic  production  is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  home  market  and  furnish  a  surplus. 

Domestic  exports.^ — Domestic  exports  of  the  combined  industry 
increased  from  a  total  value  of  $5,870,951  in  1914  to  $9,599,628  in 
1918.  This  amount  in  1918  was  almost  evenly  divided  between 
musical  instruments  and  phonographs.  The  following  table  shows 
the  distribution  of  exports  for  the  two  fiscal  years: 


Musical  Instniment^: 

Organs 

Player-pianos 

Piano  players 

Pianos,  all  other 

Perforated  music  rolls 

Musical  instruments,  all  other. 
Phonographs  and  materials:  ^ 

Phonographs 

Records  and  accessories 


Total  value. 


1914 


Number. 


8,457 
1,219 
1,126 
6,501 


Value. 


1555,743 
335,299 
177,683 
1,416,888 
127,626 
745,392 

2,512,320 


5,870,951 


1918 


Number. 


2,330 

3,545 

227 

13,900 


91,217 


Value. 


1139,706 

1,095,665 

59,771 

2,292,467 

149,309 

1,178,381 

2,610,866 
2,073,463 


9.599,628 


1  Not  stated  separately  prior  to  1916. 

The  destination  of  exports  has  changed  noticeably  in  the  past  few 
years,  probably  due  to  the  war.  England  and  European  coimtries 
have  taken  decreasing  amounts;  in  some  cases  exporte  to  European 
countries  have  entirely  ceased.  On  the  other  hana  exports  to  Cuba, 
Mexico,  and  the  Central  and  South  American  coimtries  have  greatly 
increased.    Australia  was  the  leading  purchaser  of  the  exports  of 

Eianos  in  1918,  taking  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  total.    Canada 
as  been  and  remains  one  of  the  principal  buyers  of  all  classes  of 
instruments  exported  from  the  United  States,  and  took  approxi- 
mately one-hall  of  the  exports  of  phonographs  and  materials  in  1918. 
The  American  piano  and  player-piano  are  quite  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  superior  instruments  in  all  markets,  especially  the  highest 
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grade  American  piano,  but  it3  sale  in  foreign  markets  is  largely 
restricted  to  the  purchaser  to  whom  expense  is  not  the  primary 
consideration,  as  it  is  generally  higher  pnced  than  its  competitors. 
The  high  Canadian  tariff  restricts  the  sale  of  American  pianos  in  that 
coimtry,  but  in  several  districts  its  sale  amoimts  to  35  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  total  sales.  In  general,  about  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
South  American  piano  market  was  supplied,  before  the  war,  by 
Germanjr.  Although  the  American  piano  was  highly  regarded  as  to 
quality,  it  was  too  high  priced  and  was  not  built  to  conform  to  the 
tastes  of  the  purchaser  in  such  matters  as  ornamentation  and  finish, 
size  and  weight,  and  method  of  pacldn§  for  shipment.  The  same 
criticisms  apply  to  the  American  piano  m  other  fields.  Before  the 
war  the  American  piano  met  keen  competition  in  practically  all 
foreign  fields,  and  generally  was  not  able  to  compete  with  the  German 
and  French  product,  especially  the  former,  except  in  the  high-grade 
instruments. 

The  American  phonograph  seems  to  have  fared  better  than  the 
piano  in  the  foreign  market,  and  it  almost  completely  dominates  the 
market  for  phonographs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  also 
extensively  sold  in  the  European  market  and  elsewhere,  although 
it  meets  keen  German  competition. 

The  American  export  of  organs  and  wind  and  string  instruments 
is  not  so  extensive,  but  Canada  furnishes  a  good  maif  et  for  a  con- 
siderable export.  The  American  reed  organ  is  stiU  in  good  demand 
in  some  foreign  countries  and  is  general^  able  to  compete  success- 
fully with  other  makes,  but  the  demand  is  steadily  declining.  The 
American  brass  and  wind  instrimients  can  not  generally  compete 
successfuUy  with  other  makes  in  the  foreign  marlet. 

Undoubtedly  the  exports  of  musical  instruments  would  be  greater 
were  it  not  that  piano  and  organ  manufacturers  have  in  some  instances 
found  it  more  advantageous  to  establish  branch  factories  abroad, 
to  carry  out  the  ideas  and  methods  of  American  production  gauged 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  foreign  trade,  thus  saving  duties  and 
obtaining  the  advantage  of  less  expensive  labor. 

FOREIGN  PEODUCnON.^ 

Available  material  on  foreign  production  of  musical  instruments 
is  very  meager.  Germany  is  the  principal  foreign  manufacturer, 
especially  of  pianos.  In  1912  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  150 
piano  manufacturers  in  Berlin,  whose  annual  production  was  about 
10,500  pianos.  The  total  number  manufactured  in  Germany  would 
no  doubt  exceed  this  many  times.  Commerce  Reports,  November 
24,  1919,  page  1098,  states  that  the  number  of  pianos  exported  from 
Germany  in  1913  was  76,460.  Based  upon  the  number  of  pianos 
exported,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  total  number  manufactured  in 
Germany  before  the  war  was  large.  The  United  States  manufactured 
326,274  pianos  in  1914  and  exported  8,846.  Germany  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for  its  supphr  of  cabinet  woods, 
which  has  been  cut  on  during  the  war.  One  German  manufacturer 
of  phonographs  claims  an  annual  output  of  about  200,000  instruments, 
but  many  of  these  are  of  the  cheaper  grades.  Germany  is  the 
principal  exporter  of  musical  instruments  to  the  United  States. 

s  "  Foreign  Trade  in  Musical  Instruments,"  Special  Consular  Reports,  No.  55, 1912. 
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The  United  Kingdom  exported  10,692  pianos  of  domestic  manu- 
facture in  1911,  but  imported  19,215.  According  to  the  census  of 
1911,  there  were  5,622  male  piano  and  organ  makers  in  London. 
Based  upon  the  number  of  wage  earners  employed,  the  annual 
output  is  estimated  at  about  30,000  pianos.  Talldng  machines  and 
records  to  the  value  of  $335,788  were  manufactured  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1907.  However,  in  1912,  it  was  reported  that  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  in  phonographs  was  of  German  origin.  Many  of 
the  high-grade  phonographs  were  imported  from  the  United  States. 
There  were  3,832  organs  unported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1910, 
and  915  of  domestic  manufacture  were  exported.  There  is  not  much 
trade  in  organs.  Wind  instruments  to  a  value  of  $355,354,  and  string 
instruments  to  the  value  of  $72,997  were  manufactured  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1907,  and  the  demand  was  said  to  be  increasing. 

France  produced  about  25,000  pianos  annually  before  the  war. 
Germany  exported  several  hundred  pianos  annually  to  France, 
generally  pianos  of  the  cheaper  grades,  and  sold  them  under  the 
name  of  the  local  dealer  in  France.  France  exported  about  4,000 
pianos  annually.  France  exported  phonographs  in  1910  to  a  value 
of  $779,391,  while  imports  were  valued  at  only  $141,095.  The 
number  of  instruments  manufactured,  however,  is  not  Imown. 

Italy  manufactured  about  1,500  pianos  annually  before  the  war 
and  imported  4,434  in  1910,  of  which  3,707  were  imported  from 
Germany.  The  average  value  of  the  imported  piano  was  about  $130 
each.  The  demand  for  phonographs  was  pretty  well  supplied  before 
the  war  by  German  manufacturers. 

Russia  manufactured  about  6,000  pianos  annually  before  the  war, 
and  imported  4,501  in  1910. 

Canada  maniifactures  about  20,000  pianos  annuallv  and  iniported 
1,697  in  1911.  Canada  imports  phonographs  largely  from  the  United 
States,  but  manufactures  her  own  organs. 

In  comparison  with  these  figures  of  foreign  production  the  United 
States  produced  326,274  pianos  in  1914,  42,806  organs,  514,154 
phonographs,  and  musical  instruments  not  specified  to  a  value'^of 
$3,624,667. 

IMPORTS. 

Reference  to  table  of  imports  shows  a  slight  increase  from  year  to 
year  in  the  value  of  imports  of  musical  instruments,  untU  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  reaching  their  highest  point  in  1914,  with  a  total  value  of 
about  $2,000,000.  The  domestic  production  in  that  year  of  the 
combined  industry  totaled  $120,000,000.  Imports  thus  represented 
onlv  about  1.6  per  cent  of  the  value  of  domestic  products. 

As  the  imports  are  not  classified  it  is  difficult  to  determine  their 
contents.  However,  it  is  auite  certain  that  they  do  not  consist  of 
the  products  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  industry  in  this  country, 
i.  e.,  pianos  and  organs  and  phonographs.  The  value  of  imports  has 
remamed  practically  constant  in  amount  since  the  year  1872,  at  a 
little  over  $1,000,000  in  value,  with  a  small  increase  in  recent  years 
but  a  decrease  in  comparison  to  the  value  of  domestic  products. 
This  fact  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  imports  are  mainly  supple- 
mentary to  the  domestic  products,  as  previously  stated. 
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PEIOSS. 

Satisfactory  price  comparisons  are  not  available,  but,  as  indicated 
in  the  discussion  of  domestic  exports,  whenever  the  American  piano 
comes  into  competition  in  the  foreign  market  with  the  German  or 
French  piano  it  is  usually  undersold,  when  price  is  the  primary  con- 
sideration. The  consular  agents  reported  m  1912  that  a  German 
piano  sold  in  many  markets  for  httle  more  than  $100.  A  price  of 
$130  for  the  cheap  piano  was  common.  Such  a  piano  could  probably 
pay  the  freight  and  duty  charges  to  the  United  States  and  still  under- 
sell the  cheapest  American  piano.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  this 
piano  is  not  the  equal  in  quality  or  durability  of  the  cheapest  Ameri- 
can pianos.  A  large  local  dealer  in  pianos  asserts  that  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  competition  from  the  cheaper  foreign  pianos,  whatever 
their  price. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

The  rate  imposed  in  1883  was  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  act  of 
1890  did  not  enumerate  musical  instruments,  but  the  act  of  1894 
restored  the  duty  of  25  per  cent,  and  the  act  of  1897  raised  the  duty 
to  45  per  cent,  where  it  remained  imtil  the  act  of  1913,  when  it  was 
reduced  to  35  per  cent. 

Phonographs  were  first  enumerated  in  1909,  when  a  duty  of  45  per 
cent  was  imposed.     This  was  reduced  to  25  per  cent  in  1913. 

The  fluctuation  in  the  tariff  rates  apparently  produced  no  notice- 
able fluctuation  in  the  value  of  imports.  Certain  it  is  that  the  ratio 
of  the  value  of  imports  to  the  value  of  domestic  products  began 
decreasiiig  before  any  tariff  on  imports  was  imposed  and  has  con- 
tinued to  decrease  from  year  to  year,  irrespective  of  any  changes  in 
the  tariff  rates. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

The  value  of  products  of  the  musical  instrument  and  phonograph 
industry  in  1914  reached  a  total  of  approximately  $120,000,000. 
The  total  value  of  imports  of  musical  instruments  and  phonographs 
in  the  same  year  was  $2,228,172.  The  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic 
production  has  been  constantly  decreasing,  from  7.6  per  cent  in  1872 
to  less  than  2  per  cent  in  1914.  The  following  is  a  recent  statement 
of  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  pianos,  organs,  and  phono- 
graphs, located  in  Chicago : 

We  believe  that  importation  of  foreign  instruments  such  as  we  manufacture  has 
been  in  the  past  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  instruments  can  be  manu- 
factured'more  cheapljr  in  Germany  and  other  foreign  coimtries,  but 
the  quality  and  durability  of  the  instruments  are  not  such  as  to  offer 
serious  competition  to  the. high-grade  American  instruments,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  pianos,  organs,  and  phonographs.  One  of  the 
great  advantages  possessed  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  a  lower 
labor  cost,  and  labor  is  one  of  the  chief  items  of  cost  in  this  industry. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  American  woods  used  in  piano  manufacture 
are  said  to  be  superior  to  the  foreign. 

The  tq,riff  has  not  been  of  great  importance' in  the  growth  of  the 
American  industry,  since  the  cheaper  foreign  instruments  could  have 
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been  imported  and  sold  more  cheaply  than  the  American-made  instru- 
ments in  spite  of  the  tariff.  It  is  only  logical  to  conclude  that  the 
cheaper  CTades  have  found  a  better  maricet  in  other  countries,  and 
that  the  nigher  grades  of  foreign  instruments  fail  to  compete  success- 
fully in  the  American  market.  However,  Mr.  George  W.  Pound  tes- 
tified before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (Tariff  Hearings, 
1908-9,  p.  7190-7201)  that  foreign  competition  had  entirely  driven 
the  American  orchestral  or  band  organ  out  of  the  market.  Such  is 
certainly  not  the  case  with  pianos,  organs,  and  phonographs,  which 
constitute  the  principal  classes  of  instruments  manufactured  in  this 
coimtry. 

Formerly  it  was  considered  that  the  American  brass  and  wind 
instruments  were  much  inferior  to  the  imported,  but  these  are  now 
being  manufactured  extensively  in  this  country  and  are  considered 
by  dealers  to  be  the  equal  if  not  the  superior  of  the  foreign  made. 

TARIFF   CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  present  rate  of  35  per  cent  on  musical  instruments  and  25  per 
cent  on  phonographs  has  not  brought  any  criticism  from  the  manu- 
facturers in  reply  to  letters  of  inquiry  sent  out  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. Manufacturers  of  violins,  however,  request  a  separate 
classification  and  a  higher  rate  of  duty  for  their  product. 

Violins. 

description. 

Stringed  instruments  played  with  a  bow  are  made  in  a  number  of 
sizes,  the  smallest  of  wnich  is  the  violin.  The  next  larger  is  the 
viola,  called  alto  or  tenor,  followed  in  order  by  the  violoncello  and 
double  bass.  All  are  of  the  same  general  model.  The  violin  is 
usually  made  in  three  sizes — half  and  three-quarter  sizes  for  children 
and  full  size,  which  is  the  most  common.  Violins  are  made  prac- 
tically of  the  same  woods  and  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  they 
were  300  years  ago  in  Italy.  The  Amati  and  Stradivanus  models 
are  still  followed. 

MATERIALS. 

The  woods  used  in  making  an  American  violin  are  the  various 
species  of  maple  found  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Ohio  for  the 
back,  sides,  and  neck,  and  Oregon  and  Washington  spruce  for  the 
top.  The  best  maple  is  that  which  possesses  a  ^'curP'  occurring 
in  freak  trees.  Curly  maple  is  scarce  and  consequently  the  greater 
proportion  of  violins  is  made  of  slightly  curled  or  plain  wood.  All 
maple  and  spruce  are  quarter  sawed  to  secure  the  ^ Aflame  effect '' 
of  the  curl  of  the  maple  and  the  narrow  even  grain  of  the  spruce. 
Both  woods  must  be  air  dried  and  aged  for  months. 

METHODS   OF   MANUFACTLTIE. 

The  manufacture  of  violins  is  almost  entirely  wood  carving. 

Tops  and  backs  are  usually  made  from  one  piece  of  wood.  The 
wood  is  split  and  the  corresponding  edges  joined  to  show  exactlj 
the  same  symmetrical  grain  on  both  sides  of  the  center  line.    This 
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is  especially  true  in  the  use  of  curly  maple.  Backs  and  tops  are 
carved,  both  inside  and  out,  to  the  exact  model  desired  and  the 
thickness  carefully  graduated.  The  tone  quality  of  a  violin  de- 
pends to  a  considerable  extent  on  accurately  proportioning  the 
thickness  of  wood  in  all  parts. 

Machines  are  used  for  removing  the  bulk  of  the  wood  from  tops 
and  backs  and  spindle  carriers  for  the  necks.  Only  the  rough  work 
can  be  done  in  tnis  way,  as  the  accurate  work  in  shaping  and  finish- 
ing the  complex  curved  surfaces  can  be  done  onl^  by  actual  hand- 
work. It  is  claimed  that  the  overdoing  of  machme  carving  caused 
the  failure  in  1920  of  one  company  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
commercial  violins. 

The  edges  of  the  top  and  back  are  purfled,  that  is,  a  three-layer, 
very  narrow  strip  of  black-and-white  wood  is  inlaid  near  the  edge, 
which  gives  a  double  black  line.  The  inlay  for  the  top  and  back  is 
composed  of  30  pieces. 

The  neck  scroll  is  carved  by  hand  and  is  an  example  of  the  skill 
required.  Sides,  consisting  of  six  pieces,  together  with  side  linings, 
neck  and  end  blocks,  the  bass  bar,  neck,  finger  board,  nut  and  tail- 
piece nut  are  carefully  fitted  and  strongly  glued  together.  After 
the  parts  are  sanded  and  final  finishing  touches  given  by  hand 
carvers,  the  instrument  is  ready  to  receive  the  varnish.  Varnish- 
ing and  rubbing  operations  are  repeated  several  times,  depending 
on  the  grade  of  the  instrument. 

In  the  final  assembling,  the  end  pin  for  tailpiece  and  pegs  are 
fitted  and  inserted,  and  the  tailpiece,  tail  gut,  strings,  and  bridge 
Are  added.  In  all  there  are  about  80  separate  pieces.  The  instru- 
ment is  then  ready  for  tuning  and  testing.  It  is  not  until  the  final 
test  discloses  the  quality  of  tone,  dependent  upon  the  resonant 
-quality  of  the  wood  and  workmanship,  that  the  value  of  the  instru- 
ment can  be  determined.  It  may  be  worth  a  few  dollars  or  several 
hundred. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

In  1914  the  census  reported  135  establishments,  with  a  capital  of 
$992,679,  employing  495  wage  earners,  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  violins  and  other  stringed  instruments.  The  total  product  was 
valued  at  $1,142,149.  The  statistics  do  not  show  what  proportion 
of  the  product  was  violins. 

Violins  have  been  made  for  many  years  in  America  by  individuals 
in  snaall  shops.  The  Violinists'  (jruide  Book  gives  the  names  of  385 
individuals  making  from  1  to  perhaps  20  annually.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  output  of  violins  by  individuals  will  amount  to  5,000 
annually* 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  very  few  violins  were  made  on 
what  may  be  termed  a  commercial  scale.  Manufacturers  of  other 
small  musical  instruments  endeavored  to  supply  the  demand,  but 
it  is  stated  by  a  manufacturer  that  the  care  necessary  and  the  cost 
of  handwork  made  it  impossible  to  compete  with  the  foreign  instru- 
ments, and  that  three  companies,  all  having  had  experience  in  the 
trade,  and  manufacturing  vioUns  exclusively,  have,  within  the  past 
15  months,  gone  into  bankruptcy,  due  to  the  large  shipments  of  the 
accumulated  European  stocks  and  the  increasing  shipments  from 
Japan. 
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It  is  further  stated  by  the  manufacturer  that  there  are  three 
concerns  still  in  business,  each  of  which  produce  3,000  or  more 
violins  annually. ,  These  three  concerns,  together  with  individual 
makers  and  musical  instrument  dealers  who  manufacture  for  their 
own  trade  employ  about  1,600  people  and  produced  about  65,000 
violins  in  1920. 

FOREIGN  PRODUOnON. 

The  industry  in  Italy  is  centered  at  Cremona,  where  were  produced 
the  celebrated  violins  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Violin  making  is  prominent  in  the  Mittenwald  and  Markneukirchen 
districts  of  Germany. 

There  have  been  practical  schools  in  Germany  for  many  years 
where  this  pecuUar  and  specialized  trade  is  learned.  The  work  is 
usually  done  in  the  homes,  the  several  members  of  the  family  making 
such  parts  as  their  individual  skill  and  age  will  permit.  It  appears 
to  be  the  custom  for  famiUes  to  speciaUze  in  making  certain  parts. 
The  various  parts  are  then  assembled  and  the  violins  varnished  and 
finished  in  a  central  place. 

Wood  carvers  in  Japan  turned  their  activities  to  violin  making 
several  years  ago  and  on  account  of  their  long  experience  in  the  art, 
they  were  able  to  copy  the  work  with  ease  and  produce  violins  of 
excellent  quality. 

IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  imports  is  not  stated  in  official  statistics.  It  is 
stated  by  a  manufacturer  who  bases  the  data  on  the  importation  of 
four  dealers  that  prior  to  the  war  imports  came  from  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France  and  that  the  total  importations  amounted  to 
300,000  violins  annually.  Of  these  Germany  shipped  150,000  to 
175,000,  Italy  75,000  to  100,000,  and  France  50,000  to  75,000. 
Shipments  from  Japan  increased  during  the  war  as  a  result  of  a  short- 
age in  the  United  States  of  the  European  stock.  Violins  imported 
prior  to  the  war  were  of  various  grades.  It  is  stated  that  the  retail 
price  on  some  was  as  low  as  $1.25  to  $3  each. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

Domestic  manufacturers  state  that  prior  to  the  war  all  low  and 
medium  priced  violins  and  most  of  the  higher  grades  were  imported 
from  Germany,  Italjr,  and  France. 

The  fact  that  a  violin  is  made  in  a  foreign  country  adds  greatly 
to  its  value  in  the  eye  of  the  average  purchaser,  as  the  impression 
has  been  created  that  American  manufacturers  are  not  able  to  supply- 
good  instruments.  The  claim  of  age  for  many  foreign-made  instru- 
ments also  gives  them  a  decided  advantage  over  American  makes. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  an  American  manufacturer  that  first 
place  was  votea  to  a  modem-made  instrument  in  a  test  made  by  a 
celebrated  cellist  before  well-known  musicians  and  critics  in  Paris, 
and  that  a  similar  test  with  respect  to  violins  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
modem  instrmnent. 

The  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  imported  instrmnent  has  been  some- 
what overcome  by  domestic  maniuacturers,  as  a  result  of  a  greater 
use  of  American-made  violins  during  the  war,  when  the  supply  from 
Europe  was  cut  off. 
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American  manufacturers  in  the  last  three  years  have  had  to  meet 
the  competition  of  Japanese  violins,  which  up  to  the  present  time 
have  been^^of  good  tone  and  quality. 


TARIFF  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Manufacturers  of  violins  ask  that  their  product  be  given  a  sepa  - 
rate  classification  and  rate  in  the  tariff.  Tney  state  that  violins  oc- 
cupy a  necessary  position  in  the  musical  world;  that  they  do  not 
compete  industrially  or  musically  with  any  other  instrument;  that 
the  product  of  European  countries  is  made  by  workers  skilled  in  the 
craft  for  generations  and  whose  meager  living  expense  is  supplied  by 
ven^  low  wages. 

They  further  state  that  96  per  cent  of  aU  the  violins  sold  in  America 
were  made  abroad;  that  no  low  or  mediimi  priced  instruments  for 
beginners,  known  as  commercial  violins,  were  made  here  prior  to  the 
war,  and  that  they  constitute  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  demand;  that 
it  was  not  imtil  the  war  had  eliminated  European  shipments  were 
they  able  to  begin  manufacture  on  a  commercial  basis;  that  labor 
constitutes  over  70  per  cent  of  an  average  violin's  cost. 

Production  of  musical  instruments  and  phonographs  in  United  States ^  by  Statef. 

PIANOS,  ORGANS,  AND  MATERIALS. 
[From  Federal  census.   Value  expressed  in  thousands.] 


State. 


California..... 
Connecticut... 

minais 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 

M1ch^g«\T» 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey... 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 

Wisconsin 

All  other 

Total..., 


1899 

1904 

1909 

$76 

$208 

$150 

3,396 

6,273 

6,538 

8,156 

13,323 

19,176 

814 

2,270 

3,686 

112 

505 

588 

6,172 

8,279 

9,106 

1,180 

1,984 

4,226 

53 

55 

294 

1,332 

1,477 

2,229 

14,746 

23,390 

33,680 

1,451 

3,684 

3,926 

1,488 

1,767 

2,382 

18 

184 

893 

2,030 

3,704 

3,916 

41,024 

66,093 

89,790 

1914 


$252 

5,230 

19,706. 

3,934 

761 

8,2ia 

2,682 

315 

3,50$ 

33,072 

3,645 

2,084* 

1,470 

4,181 


88,948 


PIANOS,  WITH  ANP  WITHOUT  PLAYER  ATTACHMENTS. 

[From  Census  of  Manufactures.] 


state. 

1899 

1904 

1909 

1914 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Connecticut 

TTHnftis  

7,269 
46.134 

(^) 
16,809 

71,855 
SL862 

20,082 

6,691,747 
3,566,662 

11,862,257 
1,214,068 

^'} 

3,723,124 

9,240 
74. 137 

(^) 
23,126 

0) 

(}) 

102,032 

11.279 

(') 

(}) 
41,383 

$1,238,667 
9,696,142 

(}) 
5,129,833 

16,684,911 
1,855,610 

(}) 
6,871,316 

9,759 

108,283 

22,891 

28,177 

25,165 

3,970 

131,780 

11,347 

9,402 

4,735 

9,036 

$1,716,695 

14,783,394 

3,319,190 

5,328,716 

3,732,973 

693, 917 

22,764,384 

1,901,294 

1,818,070 

540,350 

1,894,863 

6,127 
93,626 
23,669 
25,544 
13,707 

4,618 

121,215 

10,604 

6,783 
11,766 

8,615 

$972, 34» 
14,562,820- 

TT^dif^nf^  1  ,,....,, 

3,513,127 

Massachusetts 

Michigan  i 

New  Jersey  1 

New  York 

Ohio 

5,033,930 

2,203,746 

895,711 

22,286,35» 

1,924,67» 

Pennsylvania  * 

Wisconsin*.. ..... 

All  other. 

1,363,114 
1,440,721 
2,116,314 

Total 

171,011 

27,002,852 

261,197 

41,476,479 

364,545 

58,493,846 

326,274 

56,311,86$ 

>  Figures  for  1904  and  1899  included  in  "All  other  States,"  to  avoid  disclosing  individual  operations. 
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-Production  o/mti9ical  instrumenU  and  phonographs  in  United  States ^  by  States — Con. 

GROANS. 

[From  Federal  census.] 


State. 

1899 

1904 

1 

L909 

1014 

Number. 

Value, 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

28,798 

151 

245 

85 

82 

35,974 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

nUnois 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Ohio 

52,394 

3,460 

73 

1,659 

6,320 

43,352 

$1,773,200 
556,092 
216,120 
123,647 
426,428 
2,121,774 

55,759 

2,210 

58 

2,086 

5,802 

48,051 

11,969,543 
671,770 
133,471 
346,063 
417,614 
2,613,571 

11,281,415 
339,693 
330,373 
199,964 
192,901 

2,964,670 

13,095 

73 

679 

85 

81 

28,793 

11,448,429 
879,204 
734,771 
187,601 

Pennsylvania 

All  other  States... 

215,444 
3,412,773 

Total 

107,258 

5,217,261 

113,966 

6,152,032 

65,335 

5,309,016 

42,806 

6,378,312 

PIANO  AND  ORGAN  MATERIALS. 


1899 

1904 

1909 

1914 

PiftT^O  mftteriftls   , 

(«) 

$11,397,907 
1,730,408 

(«) 

$19,492,444 

•Organ  mateHftls. ...    x    .    .    ..    .    ^  ..^  . . . 

383,318 

United  States 

13,128,315 

$18,474,616 

19,875,762 

:States: 

Connecticut 

2,397,822 
998,239 

2,165,393 
288,959 

5,226,947 

1, 412, 839 
638,116 

3,221,000 

TlHnnis- 

2,496,000 

Massachusetts 

2,438,000 

New  Jersey 

(») 

New  York 

7,405,000 

Ghio 

1,333,000 

All  other  States 

2,983,000 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  MATERIALS,  NOT  SPECIFIED. 


United  States. 


Brass  and  other  metal 

*  Violins  and  other  stringed  instruments. 
AU  other 


States: 

California 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maine , 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missoinl 

New  Jersey. .... 

New  York 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Washington 

All  other  States. 


1899 


13,394,734 


27,513 
514,393 
205,700 
0) 

460,239 

37,710 

38,976 

45,181 

879,521 

763,408 

2^1,064 

192,029 


1904 


13,481,710 


1909 


$3,228,108 


8,145 
674,370 
351  832 


259,445 
123,912 
9,125 
47,744 
862,886 
888,423 

(*) 

173,215 

4,247 

78,366 


16,108 
629, 163 
610,081 

^*} 
0) 

250,781 
223,071 
4,405 
24,973 
635,209 
569,985 

115,118 

9,995 

130,219 


>  Not  available. 

« Included  with  "  AU  other  States.'' 

« Included  in  '<  All  other"  in  1900, 1904,  and  1899. 


1914 


$3,624,667 


1,390,819 
1,142,149 
1,091,699 


65,381 
719,344 
742,100 
7,700 
2,615 
418,845 
328,702 

21,375 

17,178 
353.854 
635,931 

17,132 
133,365 

13,380 
147,765 


T^ 


J. 


-Jl 


■^ 


V... 

5^' 


V- 


«J. 


^\^ 


'4t 
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Proehiction  of  musicalinstruments  and  pJumographs  in  United  States,  by  States — Con. 

PHONOGRAPHS,  GRAMOPHONES,  ORAPHOPHONES,  AND  SIMILAR  ARTICLES  OR 

PARTS  THEREOF. 


1899 

1904 

1900 

1914 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

■    1  B 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

ilO  237.075 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

United  States.. 

$2,246,274 

($11,725,996 

*  27, 115, 916- 

V«,  a^KV,  WI7 ---I-.-     -7          -r 

• 

Phonographs,  grapho- 
phones,  and  talking 
machines 

Records  and  blanks . . 

Parts  and   siwplies 
not    included    in 
finished       instru- 
ments  

151,403 
2,763,277 

1,240,503 
639,370 

466,401 

?1 

2,966,343 
4,678,547 

(«) 
2,502,185 

344,681 
27,183,959 

5,406,684 
5,007,104 

844,631 
467,577 

514,154 
27,221,290 

15,290,491 
11,111,418^ 

356, 93& 

All  othw  nroducts. . . . 

357,072 

States:* 

s  Not  available. 

*  In  addition,  in  1914,  phonographs,  graphophones,  and  parts,  valued  at  $66,531,  and  in  1909,  valued  at 
$31,899  were  made  by  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  products  other  than  those- 
covered  by  this  industry  designation. 

•  States:  "New  York  was  the  only  State  in  1914  for  which  statistics  could  be^ven  separately  without 
disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  establishments,  but  the  industry  in  New  York  was  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  present  data  in  detail  for  this  State.  The  value  of  the  products  of  the  5  establishments 
located  in  New  York  was  $160,603,  or  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  country.  Of  the  remaining^ 
13  establishments  rex>orted  in  1914,  4  wore  located  in  New  Jersey;  3  in  Illinois;  2  in  Ck>nnecticut;  and  1 
each  in  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania." 

Imports  of  musical  instruments  and  phonographs,  by  countries  (fiscal  years). 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  PARTS  OF,  INCLUDING  STRINGS. 


Imported  from — 


Austria-Hungary. . 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Spam 

Switzerland 

England 

Canada 

Hongkong 

Japan 

All  other  countries 

Total 


1910 


1911 


$99,345 

5,672 

224,795 

940,955 

17,540 

2,751 

9,822 

28,174 

8,701 

1,796 

3,348 

4,963 


$137,819 

5,380 

250,420 

1,123,538 

28,798 

3,070 

9,514 

43,466 

10,919 

1,025 

3,664 

5,487 


1,347,862 


1,623,100 


1912 


$106,150 

4,119 

239,448 

1,166,608 

27,350 

7,139 

7,227 

22,144 

20,367 

567 

7,301 

5,995 


1,614,415 


1913 


Imported  from— 


Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium 

France 

Gomany 

Ital5 


1916 


$35,452 


iiaiy., 
SpatQ. 


Switzerland 

England 

Ganada 

Hongkong 

Japan. 

All  other  countries . 


Total. 


168,986 

197,360 

65,643 

5,405 

17,823 

12,985 

24,853 

3,365 

26,160 

8,283 


566,315 


1917 


$857 


228,895 
8,491 
72,526 
13,737 
18,688 
12,824 
25,015 
9,651 

124,748 
11, 375 


526,807 


1918 


$241,299 

197 

52,326 

9,917 

6,525 

18,555 

32,241 

5,021 

337,349 

6,924 


710,354 


$151,389 

4,353 

271,804 

1,257,074 

35,854 

4,079 

5,311 

24,782 

12,950 

1,032 

9,028 

9,637 


1,787,293 


1914 


$177,092 

4,160 

285,349 

1,467,611 

58,598 

4,318 

8,135 

34,934 

21,573 

2,295 

4,067 

8,602 


2,076,734 


1918  s 


1919  > 


$5^279 


201,343 
35,670 
46,493 
10,976 
5,763 
13,528 
33,773 
621 

210,921 
36,167 


$28,811 
70 

270,572 

315,272 
53,836 
6,608 
34,496 
10,799 
43,687 
11,210 

513,684 
11,329 


566,761 


1,300,374 


1915 


$100,409- 

830 

163,626 

871,126 

53,858 

2,149 

6,505 

20,732 

8,878 

2,627 

4,517 

126,873 


1,262,140 


1920S 


$2,964,505 


1  Imports  from  Netherlands  in  1915  were  $18,376. 


s  Calendar  years. 
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Imports  of  musical  instruments  and  phonographs ,  hy  countries  {fiscal  years)-~Con. 

PHONOGRAPHS,  ETC.,  AND  PARTS  OF. 


Imi>orted  from— 


Aostria-Hungary 

France 

Oermany 

Italy 

Switzerland 

England 

Jmaa 

All^other  countries . . .  t 

Total 


1010 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1173 

$2,911 

11,426 

$2,310 

H881 

2,709 

2,700 

3,301 

3,427 

12,957 

13,157 

22,678 

10,197 

17,704 

83,435 

249 

398 

298 

1,084 

139 

1,195 

10,421 

1,823 

4,607 

18,442 

5,226 

9,380 

3,149 

5,881 

10,631 

34 

118 

1,661 

3,300 

13,  U6 

4,454 

3,214 

793 

1,187 

7,937 

27,197 

51,820 

22,548 

39,400 

151,438 

1915 


$1,871 

31,465 

60,418 

375 

96,190 

8,785 

6,867 

9,140 


215,  Ul 


Imported  f rom— 


Austria-Hungary. . . 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Switzerland 

England 

Japan 

All  other  countries. 


Total. 


1916 


$2,183 

45,908 

4,609 


180,650 

25,636 

7,604 

1,740 


268)025 


1917 


$48,663 

146 

41 

365,698 

42,900 

12,929 

15,050 


486,417 


1918 


$11,824 


257,230 

7,994 

76,604 

2,133 


366,785 


1918* 


1919  > 


$8,521 


223,886 

160 

78,099 

2,310 


$107 

34,427 

695 

399 

480,043 

3,345 

32,383 

6,854 


312,966      558,253 


1920S 


$875)530 


s  Calendar  years.  *  Ten  months  ending  Oct.  31, 1920. 

Imports  of  musical  instruments  and  phonographs  for  consumption — Revenue. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  PARTS  OF,  INCLUDING  STEEL  OR  OTHER  METAL 

STRINGS. 


Fiscal  year: 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

19141 

1914« 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921» 


Rate  of  duty. 


46  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

35  per  cent. 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do 


Quantity. 


Value. 

Duties 
collected. 

$1,458,801 

$666,460 

1,338,568 

602,351 

1,276,969 

674, 186 

1,366,768 

614,595 

1,668,187 

706,684 

1,526,421 

686,889 

1,738,824 

782,470 

384,263 

172,918 

1,583,414 

654,195 

1,153,821 

403,837 

662,448 

228,356 

618,478 

181,467 

666,057 

233,119 

607,237 

177,633 

1,281,018 

448,366 

2,565,022 

897,757 
607,571 

1.450,204 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 


46 
46 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
46 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 

35 
36 
35 
35 


From  Phiuppins  Islands. 


Fiscal  year: 

1909 

75  per  cent  of  45 

per  cent. 
Free 

$6 

2 
8 

46 
619 
131 
226 

111 
93 
92 

I    « 

1911 

1913 

do 

1914 

do 

1916 

do 

1917 

do 

1918 

do 

Calendar  year: 
1918 

do 

1919 

do 

1920 

An 

1  Old  law,  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913. 

'  New  law,  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 


*  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 


TABIPP  IHTOBMATION  StTRVBTS. 
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Imports  of  musical  instruments  and  phonographs  for  consumption — Revenue — Con. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS   AND   PARTS   OF,  INCLUDING  STEEL  OR   OTHER  METAL 

STRINGS— Continued. 

Fbom  Cuba  (Reopbocity  Tbeatt,  Dec.  27,  1903). 


Tiscal  year: 
1908.... 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1914. 
1915. 


1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  irean 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Rate  of  duty. 


45  per  cent  less  20 

per  cent. 

.....do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

35  per  cent  less  20 

I)er  cent. 

do 

do 

.....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$5 

411 
12 
17 
45 
10 
81 

16 

197 

34 

32 


28 


Duty 
collected. 


II 

147 
4 
6 

16 
3 

22 

4 

55 

0 

9 


8 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 


36 

36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
28 

28 
28 
28 

28 


28 


PHONOGRAPHS,  AND  SIMILAR  ARTICLES,  AND  PARTS  OF. 


Fiscal  year: 

1910  4 

19106 

1911 

1912 , 

1913 

19141 

1914« 

1915 , 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921» 


20  per  cent. 
45  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

25x>ercent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


1254 

27,460 

48,092 

23,206 

38,759 

19,131 

128,252 

224,056 

262,041 

458,253 

334^854 

322,188 
578,518 
817,957 
290,089 


150 
12,357 
21,641 
10,442 
17,441 
8,609 
32,063 
56,014 
65,510 
114,563 
83,713 

80,547 
144,629 
204,489 

72,522 


PerceTit. 


20 
45 
45 
46 
45 
45 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 


»  Old  law  July  1,  to  Oct.  3, 1913. 

«  New  law.  Oct*  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 

*  Six  monuis  ending  June  30, 1921. 


4  Under  act  of  1897,  July  1  to  Aug.  5, 1909. 

ft  Under  act  of  1909,  Aug.  6, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910. 


Domestic  exports  of  musical  instruments  and  phonographs. 

ORGANS. 
[Fiscal  years.] 


Exported  to— 


Crermany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

England 

Scotland 

Canada 

Mexico 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

British  West  Indies 

China 

British  India 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

British  South  Africa 

All  other 

Total 


1910 


Number. 


•614 
899 
103 

3,297 
327 
322 
150 
147 
189 
122 
74 

1,602 
185 
771 
648 


9,450 


Value. 


$49,483 

42,221 

6,410 

332,240 

28,134 

24,616 

7,700 

5,654 

8,661 

7,536 

4,576 

93,640 

8,997 

33,749 

86,296 


721,913 


1911 


Number. 


775 
662 
181 

3,174 
207 
380 
140 
239 
240 
96 
68 

1,614 
123 
645 
582 


9,136 


Value. 


137,754 
36,373 

7,662 
323,620 

8,097 
33,932 

7,050 

8,348 
12,037 

4,945 

3,933 
86,133 

6,877 
28,975 
61,337 


667,073 


1912 


Number. 


1,038 
686 
410 

8,067 
183 
499 
205 
276 
255 
69 
73 

1,491 
208 
726 
716 


9,791 


Value. 


$50,207 

40,121 

14,527 

330,443 

7  264 

31,876 

8,340 

9,983 

15,060 

3,321 

6,567 

76,395 

11,364 

33,922 

43,497 


690,886 
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Domestic  exports  of  musical  instruments  and  phonographs — Continued. 

ORGANS— Continued. 


Exported  to— 


Germany , 

Netherlands 

Norway 

England 

Scotland 

Canada 

Mexico 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

British  West  Indies 

China 

British  India 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

British  South  Africa 

All  other 

Total 


1913 


i9U 


Number. 


Value. 


687 

594 

87 

2,174 
221 
693 
188 
213 
208 
139 
95 

1,451 
152 
966 
835 


8,703 


$48,315 
27,170 

4,171 
292,257 

7,57e 
46,173 

8,715 

9,990 
11,914 

6,779 

5,761 
79,582 

7,612 
36,423 
65,014 


Number.     Value. 


334 
SOI 
195 

2- 85a 
308 
517 
81 
249 
207 
167 
110 

1,098 
142 

1,049 
646 


115,392 

23,.080 

8,174 

251,207 

19,53a 

37,767 

3,511 

11,236 

9,989 

^844 

7,128 

64,869 

7,657 

40.410 

46,946 


1915 


Number. 


4 

54 

5 

993 

117 

269 

6 

129 

114 

83 

108 

770 

66 

290 

442 


647,451  8,457  1    555,743 


3,450 


Value. 


1249- 

2,639 

950* 

61,144 
4,628 

15,63a 
747 
4,544 
6,959' 
4,147 
4,788 

42,576. 
3,172 

10,314 

27,670 


190,16O> 


1916 


Exported  to— 


Number.     Value.     Number. 


1917 


1918 


Netherlands 

Noi  way 

England 

Scotland 

Canada 

Mexico 

Newfoundland  and  I^tbrador . 

British  West  Indies 

China 

British  India 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

New  Zeal  and 

British  South  Africa 

All  other 


Total. 


79 

21 

842 

152 

572 

2 

80 

92 

89 

26 

720 

61 

324 

531 


3,591 


$5,817 
1,396 

51,332 
7,437 

30,645 
HI 
3,950 
4,861 
6,097 
1,655 

41,343 
3^a71 

13,617 

40,761 


212,393 


9 
43 


Value. 


Number.     Value. 


$467 
1,925 


559 
5 
113 
105 
114 
51 
738 
100 
257 
534 


2,628 


27,665 
435 
4,968 
4,619 
5,934 
2,676 

43,921 
5,007 
9,842 

36,615 


656 
21 

121 
77 
88 
63 

568 
90 

222 

424 


144,074    2,330 


$42,85» 
871 
5,464 
4,116- 
3,921 
2,344 

39, 145- 
4,67ft 
8,647 

27,76a 


139,706 


[Calendar  yearsj 


Exported  to— 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

16 

89 

87 

260 

82 

262 

72 

138 

21 

377 

290 

577 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Netherlands 

$926 

6,106 

4,761 

21,897 

4,192 

17,640 

5,104 

6,607 

1,205 

21,006 

16,106 

69,097 

Norway 

11 

$2,914 

EngUuid 

Canada 

611 
11 

loa 

76 
72 

3a 

257 
121 
353 

44,  ^i5 
718 

5,429 

4,121 
.3,011 

1,082 
15,892 

4,698 
30,852 

Mexico 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

British  West  Indies 

China 

British  India 

A  ^qtraifa  and  Tft««»nRnift 

British  South  Africa 

All  other 

Total I... 

1,647 

113,062 

2,271 

174,647 

2,720 

$296,942 

TAKIFF  nrPOKHATiON  SCmTKYS. 


as 


o/  wnttieai  intingmmtt 

FXATBR>PIA)fOS.t 


I 


m4 


Number,    ValiM.     Nnmbw.    Valm. 


Chile.. 


Pern. 

Urogm^ 

Ven( 


AUoUier... 
ToUl. 


8 

39 

3 

10 

126 

433 

118 

78 

141 

53 

75 

5 

1 

1 

36 

7 

100 

129 


1,374 


3»079 

U;051 

980 

4»S23 

33^899 

101,355 

32,443 

19,333 

47,339 

17,066 

34,647 

1,911 

347 

385 

13,079 

3,424 

37,414 

45,346 


388^303 


12 
53 

m 

6 

ao 

1^ 

351 

36 

65 

59 

23 

11 

13 

1 

4 

16 

36 

15S 

181 


13;  173 

35,996 

1,833 

7,181 

3^351 

58,353 

13,857 

17,455 

31,730 

8,633 

3,705 

4,813 

675 

3,053 

5^384 

7,115 

41.895 

56,688 


1,319  ;    335,399 


1915 


NoB^bw. 


3 
I 

IT 
1 

61 


100 

10 

89 

38 

3 

10 

47 

3 

3 

97 

43 

355 

117 


1,315 


81,  M3 


«09 

1^984 

13\1Q9 

3^033 

6,079 

33,131 

8»063 

818 

3,630 

11,310 

900 

545 

7,639 

8,948 

63,500 

35,343 


350^533 


E^qxirtedto— 


Fnnoe 

Italy 

Portugal... 

Spain. 

England... 

CaniMla 

Mexico...*.. 

Cuba 

Aigentiiia. . 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia.. 
Ecuador... 

Peru 

Uruguay... 
Venexuela. . 
Australia.. 
AU  other... 

Total 


1916 


Niunber. 


83 

31 

23 

158 

178 

60 

8 

119 

62 

4 

45 
92 
39 
39 
30 
44 
351 
106 


1,461 


Value. 


842,567 

5,863 

4,964 

53,373 

58,789 

22,133 

3,890 

31,884 

30,135 

1,095 

15,438 

27,186 

9,950 

12,549 

9,403 

12,346 

96,886 

41,899 


470, 340 


1917 


Number. 


1 

22 

SO 

308 

1 

106 

63 

244 

108 

64 

83 

269 

100 

72 

48 

35 

824 

321 


2,806 


Value. 


$735 

9,360 

14,830 

137,744 

575 

30,813 

24,003 

7^946 

38,633 

18,833 

30,357 

81,471 

30,005 

32,379 

12,650 

9,400 

224,804 

98,474 


855,889 


1018 
Number.    Valtie. 


634 

38 

353 

113 

614 

167 

64 

303 

140 

117 

82 

49 

78 

633 

378 


8850 

545 


308,309 

7,500 

63,499 

49,139 

181,868 
55,176 
19,687 
75,485 
45,498 
37,101 
39,379 
15,917 
36,893 

176,333 

103,097 


3,545 


1,095,665 


[Calendar  years.] 

.        1  ._ 

Exported  to— 

IS 
Number. 

118 
Value. 

16 
Number 

19 
Value. 

19 
Number. 

30 
Value. 

France 

6 
5 

24 
627 

12 

96 
160 
663 
198 

84 
114 
108 

14 
164 

96 

72 

1,279 

666 

83,975 

1,670 

12,592 

wlu,  9fv 

10,474 

29,859 

68,733 

208,175 

69,548 

30,645 

52,329 

41,027 

5  475 

66,678 

36,146 

22,724 

416,768 

260,812 

Italy 

Portugal 

16 
826 

38 
206 
110 
734 

89 

43 
244 
104 

63 
105 

57 

61 
634 
399 

84,104 

325,288 

7,600 

66,110 

60,871 

218,036 

34,664 

12,740 

106, 139 

36,056 

18,912 

46,785 

19,282 

21,600 

164,126 

163,019 

Spain 

England 

Canada 

Mexieo 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Uruguay 

••••••**•* 

Venezuela 

Australia 

AU  other 

Total 

3,718 

1,272,210 

4,378 

1,666,519 

8.364  i 

121  472.fl2l2 

1  Included  in  "Pianos,  all  other''  prior  to  1913. 
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Dcmettie  exports  ofmuncal  instruments  and  phonographs — Continued. 

PIANO  PLAYERS. 
[Fiscal  years.] 


Exported  to— 


Germany 

England 

Canada 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Australia  and  Tasmania 
Another 

Total 


1910 


Number. 


454 
1,407 
109 
126 
121 
242 
216 


2,735 


Value. 


$133,023 
401,580 
56,603 
31,190 
23,817 
41,820 
51,232 


739,265 


1911 


Number. 


655 
1,294 
213 
112 
112 
306 
184 


2,876 


Value. 


$199,945 
359,217 
70,341 
31,696 
26,282 
57,525 
50,360 


795,366 


1912 


Number. 


338 
1,039 
16 
54 
28 
88 
77 


1,640 


Value. 


$05,906 

295,578 

3,8M 

12,790 

7,555 

11,925 

18,728 


446,286 


Exported  to— 


Oermanv 

Eng^na 

Canada 

Argentina 

BrazlL 

Australia  and  Tasmania 
Another 

Total 


1913 

1914 

19 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

3 

906 

16 

18 

4 

211 

100 

$701 

232,834 

2,969 

3,143 

258 

26,028 

21,787 

106 

864 

14 

15 

$17,930 

123,051 

3,559 

3,453 

1 
231 

5 
10 

3 
17 
57 

46 
81 

7,885 
21,805 

1,258 

287,720 

1,126 

177,683 

324 

Value. 


$102 

53,949 

1,120 

3,783 

750 

3,958 

16,765 

80,427 


• 

Exported  to— 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Number. 

22 
5 
39 
10 
70 
129 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

England 

$7,301 

1,224 

7,178 

2,750 

19,860 

34,296 

10 
3 
3 

1 

7 

133 

$2,700 

1,082 

1.078 

325 

2,501 

38,646 

CaniEida 

10 

3 

1 

106 

107 

$1,902 
820 

Argentina.  X  . 

Braxll 

450 

Australia  ftpd  Tasmanln 

22,968 
33,636 

AH  OthAT , 

Total 

275 

72,609 

157 

46,332 

227 

59,771 

[Calendar  years.] 


Exported  to— 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

England 

$886 
3,542 
1,591 
4,710 
5,567 

17,554 
4,619 
8,962 

10,233 

Canada 

11 
2 
1 

80 
21 
21 
10 
29 

$3,134 

400 

450 

16,538 

7,761 

5,213 

2,357 

9,714 

12 
9 
16 
22 
37 
13 
40 
31 

.......... 

Argentina 

Braril 

Australia 

Spain 

Mexico 

Cuba 

All  other 

Total 

175 

45,567              180 

67,664  1           117 

$46,399 

TABIFT  INFOBMATION  StntTETS. 
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Domestic  exports  o/musieal  instncments  and  phonographa-^ConUDned. 

PIANOS,  ALL  OTHER. 

[Fiscal  years.] 


Exported  to— 


France 

Germany 

Italy 

England ..., 

Canada 

Panama 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Brasil 

CMe 

C(domt^ 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Australui  and  Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islands ...... 

British  South  Africa 

All  other 

Total 


1910 


Numbtf. 


61 

137 

76 

838 

1,690 

45 

480 

300 

293 

96 

82 

14 

3 

47 

305 

10 

16 

12 

461 


4,966 


Value. 


120,692 

29,945 

24,017 

278,882 

368,089 

11,272 

104,565 

47,636 

63,979 

23,009 

21,009 

3,168 

1,005 

13,257 

40,863 

1,593 

4,043 

2,493 

103,860 


1,163,467 


1011 


Number. 


60 

165 

145 

1,066 

1,519 

58 
432 
275 
271 
152 
115 

30 

10 

90 
444 

10 
132 

14 
639 


5,617 


Value. 


922,316 

41,670 

45,262 

329,165 

324,443 

14,995 

104,212 

42,343 

53,281 

30,912 

34,735 

5,396 

2,408 

20,512 

64,402 

1,337 

25,597 

4,325 

139,939 


1,307,250 


1912 


Number. 


65 

188 

170 

1,091 

2,430 

47 
387 
446 
396 
446 
241 

50 

16 

2U 

458 

7 

172 

23 
674 


7,527 


Value. 


$16,344 
62,502 
42,103 

339,129 

529, 60& 

10,990 

92,300 

68,51» 

84,654 

99,767 

72,088 

15,209 

3,205. 

45,502 

73,664 

780 

30,478 

4,758 

147,810 


1,730,504 


Exported  to— 


France 

Oennany 

Italy 

En^and 

Canada 

Panama 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Brasfl 

Chile 

C(dombia 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Austaralui 

New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islands . . 
British  South  Africa 
All  other 

Total 


1913 


Number. 


58 

70 

267 

914 

2,576 

92 

605 

550 

294 

414 

169 

78 

15 

247 

440 

10 

128 

6 

675 


7,608 


Value. 


$14,966 
19,009 
54,647 

280,838 

474,810 
19,150 

133,525 

80,241 

54,537 

82,391 

41,490 

17,370 

4,371 

49,087 

66,843 

2,824 

29,734 

3,218 

134,621 


1,663,672 


1914 


Number. 


88 

44 

134 

1,086 

2,281 

•65 

194 

436 

237 

208 

161 

42 

14 

165 

447 

21 

149 

10 

719 


6,501 


Value. 


$22,608 

10,824 

31,762 

323,565 

454,340 

14,138 

44,295 

67,367 

45,067 

45,613 

41,585 

9,401 

3,698 

40,794 

76,213 

3,013 

29,617 

2,451 

150,647 


1,416,888 


1915 


Number. 


52 

246 

1,054 

44 

27 

445 

184 

115 

19 

56 

9 

68 

1,308 

32 

75 

62 

408 


4,222 


Value. 


$2,6Sb 

2,06o 

13,400 

64,950 

221,  ose 

11,618 
10,474 
74,601 
30,737 
21,388 

4,846. 
12,656 

1,954 

14,624 

185,671 

4,683 
15,578 
^9,900 
96,674 


808,565 


Exported  to— 


France 

Italy 

England 

Canada. 

Panama 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina 

BrazQ 

ChUe 

Colombia 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islands. . 
British  South  Africa 
AU  other 

Total 


1916 


Number. 


3 

32 

192 

792 

108 

64 

1,031 

576 

208 

91 

97 

58 

147 

4,407 

99 

145 

473 

825 


9,343 


Value. 


$900 

8,259 

50,350 

184,019 
30,327 
20,124 

151,728 

106,929 
38,092 
20,534 
23,171 
14,291 
35,380 

643,209 
16,795 
29,171 
60,602 

183,382 


1,617,263 


1917 


Number. 


1,227 

78 

223 

1,241 
550 
400 
213 
191 
152 
206 

5,566 
266 
240 
418 

1,220 


12, 195 


Value. 


$1,414 


219,615 
17,010 
54,724 

203,476 
97,993 
70,451 
55,586 
40,945 
29,339 
38, 152 

680,800 
32,721 
34,466 
45,526 

252,387 


1,874,604 


1918 


l^umber. 


1,284 

66 

228 

1,607 
704 
305 
222 
118 
199 
234 

5,943 
287 
300 
813 

1,690 


13,900 


Value. 


$236,196. 

13,214 

68,646- 

282,867 

130,606 

60,821 

54,73T 

.35,281 

49,849 

53,933- 

791,391 

31,513 

42,010 

112,621 

328,778 


2,292,467 


TAHIFF  INFOBMAIIOS  SURTBXS. 
D<iim4stic  atportt  ofmutkal  iTUtmmmit  and  phonographt — Continued. 

PIANOS,  ALL  OTaBR—Oratmasd. 
[CSlendu  Teen.) 


Biport*Jt»- 

10>8 

laiB 

im 

Numlw. 

Value. 

Number. 

Valo*. 

Nomber. 

Valoe. 

Andri     H 

2 

1 

3B3 

1 

4,052 

i 

i 

eo 

2g 
36 

62 
0» 

1 

^ 

SS 

m 

IIT 

iS6 

11 

46  967 

as 

4S 

10,108 

l,M9,708 

12,507 

a,oai,g»4 

18,638 

16,281,071 

PBEFORATED  MUSIC  ROLLS.' 
[Fiscal  jeais.] 


Exported  to- 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1918 

1917 

1018 

„ 

39|0C» 

S4,T02 

33^098 
S,608 

ao)s7B 

2l'^ 

4S 

»*77 

1 

as 

4S,M3 

mm 

127,826 

87,890 

60,170 

101,  «7 

[Calender  reus  J 
Eipottedt 

I  Included  In  "  All  Mhu,  and  perU  of"  prior  ta 


Exported  to- 

1M8 

im 

1910 

30Q 
M,237 

i'i 

i;B 
IS 

12,734 

;32s 

1  )881 
10,110 

33:^ 

"•■"' 

204, 76i 

WW,  913 
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Domestic  exports  of  musical  instruments  and  phonographs — Continued. 

ALL  OTHER  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  AND  PARTS  OF. 

[Fiscal  years.] 


Exported  to— 


Germany 

England. 

Canada , 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Japan 

Australia  and  Tasmania 
AU  other 

Total 


1910 


157,455 

138,055 

225,190 

22,337 

3,492 

3,672 

12,177 

95)320 


557,698 


1911 


194,095 

175,431 

267,670 

28,114 

4,500 

2,108 

36,138 

93,656 


701,712 


1912 


186,946 

117,004 

327,086 

29,937 

10,406 

4,812 

39,386 

114,593 


730,170 


1913 


195,643 

102,421 

408,158 

21,768 

8>491 

4,878 

25,955 

89,785 


754,099 


1914 


1143,885 

99,008 

344,059 

7,934 

8,736 

4,023 

36,908 

100,839 


745,392 


1915 


$4,937 

206,456^ 

209,311 

30,921 

6,202 

4,575 

10,162 

72,567 


545,132 


Exported  to— 


Germany. 
England.. 


Canada 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Japan 

Australia  and  Tasmania. 
All  other 


Total. 


1916 


$387,416 

381,538 

13,991 

25,238 

3,415 

67,890 

142,492 


1,021,980 


1917 


$137,277 

538,114 

34,788 

22,528 

17,434 

120,757 

249,682 


1,120,580 


1918 


$76,195 

646,405 

27,530 

32,578 

33,560 

137,749 

224,364 


1,178,381 


19181 


$22,874 

610,402 

31,507 

44,334 

67,482 

108,870 

249,167 


1,134,636 


19191 


$14,716 

222,146 

743,326 

40,080 

53,543 

40,609 

172,622 

411,277 


1,698,317 


19201 


$2,361,6ia 


PHONOGRAPHS,  GRAPHONES,  GRAMAPHONES,  AND  RECORDS  AND  MATERIALS  FOR.» 

[Fiscal  years.] 


Exported  to— 


France 

Germany 

England. 

Canada 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Brazil , 

Chile 

Cdombia , 

Ecuador , 

Peru 

Uruguay , 

China 

Japan 

Australia  and  Tasmania. 

Phihppine  Islands 

British  South  Africa 

AU  other 


1910 


Total. 


$10,223 

110,987 

753,265 

331,677 

263,717 

40,968 

169,966 

97,146 

17,629 

31,143 

4,694 

13,564 

38,796 

29,161 

33,263 

249,421 

47,554 

27,275 

116,843 


1911 


2,881,172 


$25,686 

96,361 

776,378 

528,401 

176,643 

66,138 

186,366 

224,308 

23,446 

46,522 

16,918 

24,984 

41,522 

36,608 

44,891 

362,900 

91,829 

27,922 

199,063 


1912 


2,983,686 


$21,081 

93,578 

672,838 

462,294 

183,470 

70,427 

249,230 

170,183 

23,251 

12,390 

16,176 

30,222 

81,340 

18,512 

45,893 

113,646 

67,320 

21,191 

168,251 


1913 


2,620,202 


$14,769 

46,123 

691,997 

756,021 

175,689 

91,250 

338,567 

143,925 

41,396 

13,739 

19,866 

36,180 

43,660 

42,506 

28,797 

81,918 

42,994 

16,463 

192,240 


2,805,978 


1914 


$17,492 
50,078 

632,033 

894,143 
82,067 
93,501 

161,078 
48,808 
44,213 
16,811 
21,363 
17,407 
14,481 
37,791 
10,889 

181,828 

36,325 

5,664 

246,273 


2,512,820 


1  Calendar  year. 


>  Stated  separately  after  1914. 
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Domestic  etports  cj musical  instruments  and  phonographs — Continued. 

PHONOGRAPHS,  GRAPHOPHONES,  AND  GRAMOPHONES.' 


Exported  to— 


En^nd... 

Canada 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

China 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islands . . 
British  South  Africa. 
All  other 


Total. 


1915 


Number. 


3,656 

24,167 

215 

2,381 
268 
314 
667 
311 
97 
452 
130 
511 
142 
79 

1,492 


398 

66 

1,634 


36,880 


Value. 


1132,860 
437,739 

10,141 

36,915 
8,848 

11,881 
8,346 
5,069 
2,387 
7^287 
4,414 

12,622 
1,345 
5,236 

41,576 


17,274 

2,053 

48,018 


794,011 


1916 


Number. 


3,081 

26,888 

75 

2,789 
685 
576 
393 
277 
207 
429 
427 
717 
403 
133 

1,640 

301 

927 

85 

2,228 


42,261 


Value. 


1148,630 
646,790 

3,818 
67,218 
24,015 
23,142 
10,798 

7,250 

6,728 
12,650 
10,311 
25,243 
15,577 

5,379 
63,601 

6,711 
37,981 

2,524 
80,283 


1,198,647 


1917 


Number. 


871 

51,471 

467 

6,511 

1,068 

1,394 

1,552 

556 

469 

692 

1,030 

938 

168 

182 

4,168 

753 

1,081 

469 

4,829 


78,669 


Value. 


^,481 

1,176,650 

19,084 

110,208 

41,143 

44,937 

31,507 

11,936 

11,074 

13,113 

17,608 

54,858 

8,002 

6,254 

159,965 

24,344 

34,311 

8,344 

171,059 


1,987,878 


Exported  to— 


England 

Canada 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Brazil 

ChUe 

Colombia 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

China 

Hongkong 

Japan. 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islands. . 
British  South  Africa 
Another 

Total 


1918 


Num- 
ber. 


1,384 
62,037 

946 
6,961 
1,126 

957 
1,377 

584 

807 
1,419 

237 

i,on 

282 

340 
4,065 

458 
1,706 

470 
4,990 


91,217 


Value. 


1125,212 

1,644,590 

42,964 

161,426 

55,133 

34,499 

52,247 

13,295 

18,468 

22,936 

8,324 

33,376 

5,569 

13,936 

132,567 

20,036 

57,118 

8,877 

160,293 


2,610,866 


19181 


Num- 
ber. 


1,669 
34,071 

1,306 

5,828 

1,193 
536 

1,962 
439 
512 
892 
291 

1,342 
468 
640 

4,168 
548 

2,674 
906 

4,914 


64,459 


Value. 


$37,186 

1,037,79^ 

43,717 

131,318 
44,242 
17,703 
47,028 
8,970 
12,651 
12, 141 
9,266 
42,973 
13,970 
27,614 

130,960 
21,982 
89,263 
17,584 

159,685 


1,906,052 


19191 


Num- 
ber. 


2,528 
27,468 
2,526 
5,387 
2,196 
1,188 
1,521 

656 
1,278 
2,554 

378 
1,212 

405 
1,484 
4,612 

797 
1,618 

330 
8,029 


Value. 


S140,698 

1,174,775 

86,933 

144,414 
83,389 
46,328 
60,190 
16,560 
35,906 
47,163 
11,286 
57,570 
14,401 
24,654 

188,029 
30,103 
46,593 
13,688 

268,039 


66,157     2,490,719 


19201 


Num- 
ber. 


87,571 


Value. 


S4, 130, 312 


Iv. 


Q 


S 


RECORDS  AND  ACCESSORIES.' 


Exported  to— 


England 

Canada... 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Brazil , 

Chile 

Colombia 

Peru , 

Uniguay , 

Venezuela 

China 

British  India 

Japan 

Australia. J*: 

New  Zealand , 

Philippine  Islands 
All  other 

Total 


1915 

1916 

1165,867 

1198,750 

212,625 

349,352 

6,567 

1,761 

61,437 

76,894 

84,214 

35,863 

7,130 

22,819 

10,367 

14,001 

10,424 

10, 148 

3,849 

10,458 

8,797 

9,986 

11,123 

10,243 

16,759 

11,830 

1,819 

4,069 

5,410 

O,  «J44 

64,605 

65,698 

261 

812 

26,551 

27,561 

72,308 

84,201 

769,098 

939,790 

1917 


1193,785 

831,152 

13,051 

138,572 

49,795 

55,608 

16,624 

9,821 

6,024 

18,692 

15,235 

18,519 

13,404 

11,448 

101, 111 

8,596 

28,268 

130,734 


1,660,439 


1918 


173,345 

1,280,629 

35,301 

165,621 
84,251 
66,927 
24,689 
11,259 
8,581 
19, 179 
9,914 
11,057 
23,117 
11,419 
96,740 
33,314 
30,184 
97,936 


2,073,463 


19181 


$52,794 

1,367,018 

65,022 

20^383 
83,807 
63,257 
32,142 
7,313 
6,215 
16,361 
11,193 
11,617 
25,939 
16,867 

116,984 
27,296 
59,471 

118,778 


2,276,367 


19191 


$237,072 

2,027,870 

71,662 

223,016 

160,066 
67,896 
62,636 
21,276 
26,266 
42,737 
20,065 
49,154 
52,154 
26,297 

206,907 
19,068 

103,880 


3,702,668 


19201 


$3»746,387 


^ 


1  Calendar  year. 


*  Not  separately  recorded  prior  to  1915. 


>„ 
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Rates  of  duty — MuBieal  instruments  and  phonographs » 


Act 


1883.. 
1800.. 
1894  . 


1887. 


1909. 


1913... 

1909... 
1913.. 


Par. 


409 


320^ 


453 


467 


373 

468 
374 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


Musical  instruments  of  all  kinds 

(Not  enumerated) 

Musical  instruments  or  parts  thereof  (except  pianoforte  actions 
and  parts  thereof),  strmes  for  musical  instruments  not  other- 
wise eniunwated.  cases  for  mudcal  instruments,  pitch  pii>es, 
tuning  forks,  tumng  hammers,  and  metronomes. 

Musical  Instruments  or  parts  thereof,  pianoforte  actions  and  parts 
thereof,  *  *  *,  cases  for  musical  instruments,  pitch  pipes, 
tuning  forks,  tuning  hammers,  and  metronomes;  strings  for 
musical  instruments,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  steel  or 
other  metal,  all  the  foregoing. 

Musical  instruments  or  parts  thereof,  pianoforte  actions  and  parts 
thereof,  *  *  *  not  otherwise  enumerated  in  this  section, 
cases  for  musical  instruments,  pitch  pipes,  tuning  forks,  tuning 
hammers,  and  metronomes;  strings  for  musical  instruments, 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  steel  or  other  metal,  all  the  fore- 
going. 

Musical  instruments  or  parts  thereof,  pianoforte  actions  and  parts 
thereof,  cases  for  musical  instruments,  pitch  pipes,  tunine  forks, 
tuning  hammers,  and  metronomes;  strings  for  musical  mstru- 
ments,  comx>osea  wholly  or  in  part  of  steel  or  other  metal,  all 
the  foregoing. 

Phonographs,  gramophones,  graphophones,  and  similar  articles, 
or  pMts  thereof. 


25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Da 

45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Do. 


35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Musical  instruments. — ^A  musical  instrument  has  been  declared  to 
be  "an  implement  or  structure  artificially  constructed  and  ordi- 
narily used  for  the  production  of  a  succession  of  musical  and  har- 
momous  soimds,  or  the  completed  indispensable  parts  of  such 
structure  or  implements,  artificially  constructed  which  are  practically 
indispensable  in  the  art  of  music,  and  which  are  constructed  and 
ordinarily  used  for  the  production  of  musical  and  harmonious 
sounds."  (G.  A.  8177,  T.  JD.  37680,  of  1918.)  It  is  no  part  of  the 
definition  of  a  musical  instrument  that  it  can  be  used  to  produce  a 
continuous  melody  and  that  a  chromatic  scale  can  be  played  upon 
it  (United  States  v.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  60,  of 
1916) ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  its  classification  as  a  musical  instrument 
that  the  article  shall  be  capable  of  producing  a  complete  tune 

(U.  S.  V.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  9  Ct.  Cust.  Appls. ,  T.  D.  37875, 

of  1918).  The  foUowiug  among  other  articles,  have  been  held  to 
be  musical  instruments:  Triangles  of  metal  with  a  wooden-handled 
hammer  or  striker  (United  States  v.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  7  Ct. 
Cust.   Appls.    60,    of   1916) :  cymbals    (Abstract   43345,    of   1919); 

Jew's-harps  (U.  S.  v.  Sears,  Koebuck  &  Co., Cust.  Appls., , 

T.  D.  37875,  of  1918);  castanets  (T.  D.  37368,  of , 4917);  and  wooden 
fish  and  brass  ^ongs  and  wooden  beaters  (Abstract  43345,  of  1919); 
but  upon  a  fuller  record,  wooden  fish,  a  block  of  hard  wood  having 
two  aeep  narrow  cavities  carved  therein  so  arranged  and  shaped 
that  when  struck  successive  blows  with  a  hard  instrument,  as  a 
hammer,  it  emits  noises  resemUin^  the  4^otting  of  a  horse  on  a  hard 
pavement,  was  held  not  be  a  musical  instrument  (G.  A.  8177,  T.  D. 
37680,  of  1918);  also  brass  gongs  (Abstract  40319,  of  1916);  and 
small  wooden  wnistles  known  as  "baby  crys,"  used  in  orchestras  or 
moving-picture  shows  to  produce  a  sound  like  the  crying  of  a  baby 
(G.  A,  7387,  T.  D.  32777,  of  1912),  "Parts  of  musical  mstruments^' 
indode  violin  and  cello  necks,  unserviceable  in  the  condition  in 
whidi  imported  for  any  other  use  than  as  parts  of  musical  instru- 
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ments  (United  States  v.  Lyon  &  Healy,  4  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.  438,  of 
1913);  music  rolls  for  a  player  piano  Jmown  as  the  Welte  Mignon 
(Welte  &  Sons  v.  United  States,  5  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.  164,  of  1914) ; 
organ  keyboard  case,  although  placed  20  feet  from  the  closest  part 
of  the  organ  (Abstract  37318,  of  1915);  drum  heads  (United  States 
t?.  Lyon  &  Healy,  4  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  84,  of  1913);  violin  bows  (Ab- 
stract 39112,  of  1916);  violin  finger  boards,  necks,  pegs,  and  bridges 
(Richard  &  Co.  et  al.  v.  United  States,  4  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  470,  of 
1913);  but  does  not  include  hollow,  cylindrical  wood  and  ivory  not 
shown  to  be  confined  to  use  as  parts  of  musical  instruments  (United 
States  V.  Lyon  &  Healy,  4  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  438,  of  1913),  and  violin 
mutes,  which  are  composed  of  steel  and  used  on  the  bridge  of  a 
violin  to  soften  or  deaden  the  sound  (Abstract  38839,  of  1915). 

'' Strings  for  musical  instruments, '^  provided  for  in  this  paragraph 
and  paragraph  366,  refers  to  strings  ^sed  for  the  production  of 
musical  soimds  and  includes  strings  of  the  proper  length  designed 
for  use  in  the  production  of  musical  tones  upon  certain  musical 
instruments  (Fischer  v.  United  States,  5  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  301,  of 
1914);  and  small  catgut  strings  of  different  gauge  or  diameter,  some 
from  45  to  68  inches  in  length  and  others  from  23  to  45  inches, 
ready  for  immediate  use  as  strings  for  musical  instruments  (Richard 
&  Co.  V.  United  States,  3  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  306,  of  1912).  But  strings 
composed  of  catgut  wound  with  silk,  silk  chief  value,  are  not  in- 
cluded, but  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  318  as  a  manufacture  in 
chief  value  of  silk.  (Fischer  v.  United  States.  6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls. 
443,  of  1915.) 

Phonograph  disks  are  parts  of  phonographs  within  this  paragraph 
(American  Express  Co.  et  al.  v.  United  otates,  4  Ct.  Cust.  Appls. 
279,  of  1913),  as  are  needles  for  phonographs  (Landay  Bros.  v. 
United  States,  5  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  498,  of  1915).  A  pnonograph 
motor  complete  with  the  exception  of  a  mainspring,  but  reacfy  for 
use  in  connection  with  other  articles  or  parts  of  the  phonograph 
outfit,  was  held  to  be  a  part  of  a  phonograph  within  this  paragraph 
(Abstract  42372,  of  1918),  but  disks  of  soft  wax,  known  as  master 
records,  in  themselves  neither  intended  for  nor  susceptible  of  use 
as  parts  of  phonographs,  graphophones,  or  gramophones,  were  held 
not  within  this  paragraph,  nor  exempt  from  duty  as  models  of  im- 
provements in  the  arts  under  paragraph  629,  but  dutiable  under 
paragraph  462  as  manufactures  of  wax  (G.  A.  7182,  T.  D.  31351, 
of  1911).  Mica  washers  for  gramophones  are  pafts  of  gramophones. 
(Abstract  36977,  of  1914.) 

Under  the  act  of  1883,  when  parts  of  musical  instruments  were 
not  specially  provided  for,  ivory  piano  keys  were  held  dutiable  as 
manufactures  of  ivory. 

Under  the  act  of  1890,  musical  instruments  were  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  component  material  of  chief  value. 


VIOUN  ROSIN. 

For  treatmenti  see  paragraph  635. 

c 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles  and 
commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and 
others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  numerical 
order  of  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combmed  in  one 
pamphlet.  In  doing  this,  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
been  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 
has  been  treated  under  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff  act, 
reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  paragraph 
appears  in  numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable 
and  another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article 
is  discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in 
numerical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  '* Introduction  and  index,'' 
which  contains:  • 

1 .  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article 
is  provided  for  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  ''Introduction  and  index,''  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  of  Guy  G.  George,  of  the  Commission's  staff,  and  of  others. 
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General  information — Continued. 

Foreign  production 

Imports 

Prices 

Tariff  history .' 

Competitive  conditioQB  and  tariff  conNderattons. . 
Statistical  tablea: 

Production  in  the  United  States 

Imports  by  countriee 'i..' 

Imports  (or  consumption — Revenue 

Domestic  exports 

Rates  of  duty 

Court  and  Treasury  decasions 


MASKS. 


General  Infoemation.     ;* 

1913  tariff  paragraph. 

Par.  370.  Masks,  of  whatever  material  composed,  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  USES. 

A  mask  may  be  defined  as  a  covering  or  partial  covering  for  the 
face,  used  for  a  disguise. 

PRODUCTION,  IMPORTS,  AND   EXPORTS. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  for  domestic  production  nor  for 
domestic  exports.  Imports  are  not  stated  by  countries,  but  imports 
for  consumption  are  given.  Imports  have  only  exceeded  a  Total 
value  of  $10,000  in  the  fiscal  years  1914  and  1915,  while  in  other 
years  they  have  been  much  less  than  $5,000  yearly  (except  in  1916, 
when  they  amounted  to  $5,688). 

TARIFF   CONSIDERATIONS. 


There  is  no  information  available  which  leads  to  an  indication  of  a 
tariff  problem.  The  duty  has  varied  from  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Masks — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 


Fiscal  year. 

Rat«ofdaty. 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

c(Hnputed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1907 

35  per  cent 

1805 

941 

860 

2,228 

1,754 

2,116 

4,413 

2,065 

10,410 

29,860 

5,688 

643 

738 

217 

311 

8,141 

4,804 

1282 

329 

301 

780 

614 

741 

1,546 

723 

2,602 

7,466 

1,422 

161 

184 

64 

77 

2,036 

1,201 

Peruni, 
35 

1908 

36 

1909 

do 

35 

1910 

do 

36 

1911 

do 

36 

1912 

.... .do. ............ 

36 

1913 

do 

36 

19141.. 

do 

36 

1914« 

25  per  cent 

25 

1916 

.....do - 

25 

1916 

do 

26 

1917 

do 

26 

1918 

do 

26 

1919 

do 

26 

1920 

do 

26 

1920* 

do 

26 

19214 

do 

26 

1  Prior  to  Oct.  3. 1913,  "Composed  of  paper  or  pulp." 
s  After  Oct.  3,  ldl3,  "  Of  whatever  material  composed." 
*  Calendar  year. 
4  6  mcmths  ending  June  30, 1920. 
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TARIFF   INFORMATION   SURVEYS 
Masks — Bjates  of  duty. 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 

Masks,  composed  of  paper  or  pulp 

. . . .  .do. 

do •. 

.....do................. 

Masks,  of  whatever  znaterial  composed 


Act  of- 

Par. 

1800 

463 

1894 

355 

1897 

451 

1909 

465 

1913 

370 

Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

Do. 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem 


[ 


MATS  AND  MATTING  MADE  OF  COCOA  FIBER  OR  RATTAN, 


Paragraph  371,  act  of  1913,25  per  cent  ad  valorem.    (For  treat- 
ment see  par.  272.) 


MOSS  AND  SEAWEEDS. 


SUMMABY. 


It  is  estimated  that  about  700  cars,  or  about  14,000,000  pounds 
of  domestically  produced  eelgrass,  commonly  called  sea  moss,  are 
used  annually  in  the  United  States,  and  in  addition  about  100  cars, 
or  2,000,000  pounds,  of  Canadian  sea  moss.  The  principal  uses  of 
this  sea  grass  or  sea  moss  are  for  mattress. making  and  upholstery. 
Small  amounts  are  used  for  wiping  in  the  furniture  trade,  and  larger 
amounts  are  used  in  paper  making,  probably  about 2, 000 ,000  pounds. 
The  domestic  supply  is  coUectea  during  the  summer  along  tne  New 
Jersey  coast  near  Bamegat  Bay.  It  is  dried  on  the  beach  and  put  up 
for  shipment  in  bales  of  about  200  pounds  each,  and  loads  about 
20,000  pounds  to  the  car. 

The  price  in  1914  of  domestic  sea  moss  was  $17.50  a  short  ton, 
f .  o.  b.  New  York.    European  sea  moss,  principally  from  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands,  sold  in  1914  for  $9.30  a  long  ton,  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 
Canadian  sea  moss  has  been  selling  for  $10  to  $15  a  ton  higher  than 
the  American  product.    It  is  collected  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
The  other  principal  class  of  moss  included  under  paragraphs  372 
and  552  is  commonly  known  as  '  ^  Irish '\  moss.    In  Japan  it  is  called 
''kanten.''    It  is  collected  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States  along 
the  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  coasts,  but  it  is  not  known 
that  the  collection  is  carried  on  as  a  commercial  enterprise.    The 
growth  of  kanten  in  Japan  is  quite  an  extensive  industry.    It  is  also 
collected  along  the  rocky  shores  of  the  British  Islands  and  continental 
Europe.    It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  food  products — to  thicken 
soups,  jams,  lellies,  and  ice  cream — also  in  distilleries  as  a  clarifying 
agent,  m  making  sizing  in  the  textile  industry,  in  tanning,  in  the 
manufacture  of  medicines  used  in  the  treatment  of  throat  and  pul- 
monary affections,  and  in  other  ways.    However,  it  is  evidently  not 
used  in  large  quantities  in  the  United  States,  since  neither  the  import 
figures  nor  the  statements  of  dealers  indicate  a  large  consumption 
of  it. 

64912— 21— N-22 2  J» 
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M088  and  seaweeds — Summary  table. 


Year. 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
IMS. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1920» 
1921* 


Iinx>ort8 

for  con- 

sumption.i 


$214,203 
249,587 
220,568 
209,094 
301,820 
226^589 
251,090 
191,676 
241,832 
260,200 
342,411 
496,121 
228,511 


Domestic 
exports. 


$81,314 

65,638 

60,566 

117,789 

91, 578 

68,808 

80,909 

108,968 

499,793 

6  91,475 


Value 
(imports 
for  con- 
sumption).) 


Amount  of 
duty. 


115,346 


$88,155 
61,594 
49,171 

55,,624 

42^660 

26^762 

9,608 

7,367 

3^066 

11,453 

15,282 

5,1S6 


$8,816 
6,150 
4,917 
4,990 
5,562 
4^256 
2,69« 

961 

737 
301 

114 
1,528 

515 


Vafaieper 

unit  of 
quantity. 


(») 


$0.60& 
.161 
.270 


^  Free  and  dutiable  combined. 

•  Dutiable  imx>orts  only. 

•  Value  per  pound  in  1909p>$0.154. 

« Exports  of  moss  only  after  1917,  as  seaweed  Is  not  stated  $eparately  after  that  year. 

'  Calendar  years. 

«  6  months  ending  June  30, 1921. 

General  Information. 
1913  tariff  paragraphs. 

Par.  372.  Moss  and  sea  grass,  eelgrass,  and  seaweedsy  if  mamiefac^ 
tured  or  dyed,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Par.  552.  Moss,  seaweeds,  and  vegetable  substances,  crude  or 
unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  tMs  section* 
Free. 

DESCRIPTION   AND   USES. 

The  term  ^^moss'^  covers  a  class  of  small  herbaceous  plants,  b^ng 
generally  applied  to  a  number  growing  together  in  a  mass-  The  title 
IS  also  popularly  extended  to  similar  growths  of  other  types,  particu- 
larly to  some  lichens  and  seaweeds. 

Among  the  mosses  valuable  as  food,  the  best  known  are  Iceland 
moss,  ahchen,  Ceylon  moss  (kanten),  and  Irish  moss  (carragheen),  the 
last  two  being  seaweeds.  ''Moss''  or  **sea  moss''  farina  is  a  prepared 
;granulated  food  in  which  lichen  or  seaweed  is  the  principal  ingredient. 

Iceland  moss  is  a  nutritious  Uchen  gathered  chiefly  in  Norway  and 
Iceland,  where  it  is  often  dried,  ground  into  flour,  and  made  into 
bread.  Elsewhere  it  is  generally  made  into  a  decoction  or  jelly  and  as 
such  is  considered  a  valuable  article  of  diet  for  invalids  and  children 
and  a  useful  and  popular  demulcent  and  emollient  in  throat  and 
pulmonary  affections.     It  contains  about  80  per  cent  of  lichen  starch. 

Kanten,  otherwise  known  as  Japanese  gelatin,  vegetable  isinglass, 
agar  agar,  is  prepared  in  great  quantities  m  Japan  from  the  GreUdium 
family  of  seaweed.  It  is  pearly  white,  semi  transparent,  tasteless,  and 
odorless,  and  is  marketed  in  stick  and  block  form — ''slender  kanten" 
and  "square  kanten."  On  analysis  it  shows  about  60  per  cent  carbo- 
hydrates and  7  per  cent  protein. 

Kanten  is  used  by  the  Japanese  in  the  preparation  of  jelUes  and 
soups  and  for  clarifying  saki  or  rice  spint.  The  kanten  which  is 
exported  to  the  United  States  and  Europe  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  food  products — to  thicken  jams,  jeUies,  and  ice  cream;  in  distiller- 
ies, and  in  the  textile,  silk,  and  other  industries.  Under  the  name  of 
agar  agar  it  is  used  in  making  culture  media  in  bacteriological  work. 
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Bengal  isinglass,  Ceylon  moss,  and  Chinese  moss  are  similar  related 
prooncts. 

Gelidium  seaweed  grows  abundantly  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  at  some  points  along  the  Atlantic,  and  apparently 
offers  a  good  opportimity  for  the  manufacture  of  domestic  vegetable 
isinglass. 

Carragheen,  Irish  moss,  or  pearl  moss,  is  a  species  of  edible  seaweed 
named  Ster^the  town  of  Carragheen,  near  Waterford,  Ireland.  It  is 
found  on  the  coast  of  the  British  Islands,  the  rocky  shores  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  northern  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  carragheen  of  domestic  use  is  obtained  principally  from  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  the  harvest  season  there  extending 
from  May  to  Sept^oaber.  After  gathering,  the  plants  are  washed  in 
salt  water  and  spread  on  the  beach  to  dry  ana  bleach,  the  process 
being  repeated  several  times. 

As  marketed,  carragheen  is  in  pieces  of  from  2  to  3  inches  to  1  foot 
in  length,  cartilaginous  and  flexible  in  texture,  branching  in  shape, 
and  in  color  from  a  reddish  brown  to  straw  color  or  white,  varying  with 
local  differences  in  the  plant  and  the  extent  of  the  Weaching.  For- 
merly the  greater  part  of  the  supply  was  employed  in  the  clanfying  of 
beer.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  food  products  similarly  to 
kanten.  It  is  also  used  by  tanners  in  finishing  leather  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  oils. 

Eelgrass  or  sea  grass  is  a  submerged  plant  with  very  long  and  narrow 
leaves  which  grows  in  abimdance  in  shallow  bays  along  the  North 
Atlantic  coast.  It  is  also  called  barnacle  grass  and  grass  wrack. 
Sea  grass  is  now  used  extensively  in  the  upholstering  business  in  place 
of  excelsior,  tow,  jute  fiber,  and  Florida  grass.  The  season  for  father- 
ing the  grass  is  short,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  necessitates  uie  em- 
ployment of  experienced  baymen.  The  grass  is  put  up  for  market  in 
Dales  of  about  200  pounds. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  600  cars,  or  12,000,000  pounds,  of  sea  moss 
of  domestic  production  is  consumed  annually  by  the  mattress  and 
upholstery  makers,  while  the  paper  makers  use  from  2,000,000  to 
4,000,000  poimds.  It  is  also  estimated  that  Canadian  moss  to  the 
amount  of  about  100  cars,  or  2,000,000  pounds,  is  used  annually  in  the 
United  States.     It  is  collected  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

It  is  not  known  how  much  domestic  Irish  moss  is  collected,  but  it 
is  thought  that  the  quantity  is  not  large,  inasmuch  as  dealers  report 
handling  only  small  amounts. 

Since  imports  are  not  segregated,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  they  consist  of  Irish  moss  or  eelgrass.  However,  it  is  known 
that  the  principal  importation  of  Irish  moss  is  from  Japan  and 
France,  wnile  eelgrass  comes  mainly  from  Canada,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Belgium. 

The  domestic  production  of  eelgrass  is  carried  on  quite  extensively, 
but  it  is  not  known  that  there  is  any  commercial  collection  of  domes- 
tic Irish  moss.  There  is  practically  no  export.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  imparts  and  domestic  products"  are  both  consumed.  One 
of  the  dealers  in  eelgrass  states  that  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand. 
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DOMESTIC  EXPORTS. 

lK>aM^tic  exports  of  seaweeds  are  very  small^  the  highest  value  for 
>W  Y^^w*  reoorded  in  this  survey  being  $48,180  in  the  fiscal  year  1913. 
K\jH\rta  are  now  included  in  ^' All  other  articles." 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 

1  * 

?}\oih*cHon  and  preparation  of  seaweed  in  Japan} — Between  YokoMuna  and  Tokyo* 
tloiv£  the  electric  car  line  and  not  far  distant  from  the  seashore,  there  were  to  he  seen 
tt  Fehruary  very  many  long,  f^nce-high  screens  extending  east  and  west,  strongly 
InoUned  to  the  north,  and  bmlt  out  of  rice  straw,  closely  tied  together  and  supported 
OM  bamboo  poles  carried  upon  posts  of  wood  set  in  the  ground.  These  screens,  set  in 
parallel  series  of  five  to  ten  or  more  in  number  and  several  hundred  feet  long,  were 
^sed  for  the  purpose  of  drying  varieties  of  delicate  seaweed,    *    *    *. 

The  seaweed  is  first  spread  upon  separate  10  by  12  inch  straw  mats,  forming  a  thin 
layer  7  by  8  inches.  These  mats  are  held  by  means  of  wooden  skewers  forced  through 
the  body  of  the  screen,  exposing  the  seaweed  to  the  direct  sunshine.  After  becoming 
dry  the  rectangles  of  seaweed  are  piled  in  bundles  an  inch  thick,  cut  once  in  two, 
forming  packages  4  by  7  inches,  wnich  are  neatly  tied  and  thus  exposed  for  sale  as 
soup  stocK  and  icft  other  purposes. 

To  obtain  this  seaweed  from  the  ocean  small  shrubs  and  the  limbs  of  trees  are  set 
up  in  the  bottom  of  shallow  water,  *  *  *.  To  these  limbs  the  seaweeds  become 
attached,  grow  to  maturity  and  are  then  gathered  by  hand.  By  this  method  of  cul- 
ture large  amounts  of  important  foodstuff  are  grown  for  the  support  of  the  people  on 
areas  omerwise  wholly  improductive. 

The  Statistical  Yearbook  of  Japan  gives  the  production  of  "Kan- 
ten*'  for  the  year  ending  March,  1916,  as  3,703,650  pounds,  valued 
at  $1,239,374;  and  in  1917  as  3,065,225  pounds,  valued  at  $1,182,028. 

IMPORTS. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  moss  and  seaweeds  have  been  much 

freater  than  imports  of  manufactured  or  dutiable  moss  and  seaweeds, 
mports  of  unmanufactured  moss  were  valued  at  $127,008  in  1910 
and  $478,361  in  1920.  The  average  value  has  been  about  $200,000 
since  1910. 

Imports  of  manufactured  oi*  dyed  moss  and  seaweeds  were  valued 
at  $89,802  in  1910,  $54,376  in  1914,  and  $7,367  in  1918. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  moss  came  principally  from  Canada, 
Japan,  Germany,  France,  and  British  South  Afnca.  Manufactured 
moss  came  prmcipally  from  Germany,  France,  Japan,  and  the 
Netherlands. 

PRICES. 

In  1914  eelgrass  from  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  sold  at  $9.30 
a  long  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Domestic  eelgrass  sold  for  $17.50  a 
short  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  The  wholesale  price  of  domestic  sea 
moss  in  1919  was  $35  a  ton.  It  is  predicted  that  the  1920  price  -^pXi 
be  $37.50  a  ton  in  car  lots,  and  $40  a  ton  in  less  than  car  lots.  It  is 
predicted  that  the  1920  price  of  Canadian  inoss  will  be  $60  a  ton. 

TARIFF   HISTORY. 

The  act  of  1894  imposed  a  duty  of  10  per  centum  ad  valorem  on 
sea  moss  or  Iceland  moss.  The  duty  has  remained  the  same  since 
that  time,  but  the  wording  of  the  provision  has  been  changed.  -    In 

1  Extract  from  "Parmers  of  Forty  Centuries,"  by  F.  H.  King.    1911 
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1897  sea  moss  alone  was  named.  In  1909  the  act  added  sea  grass, 
eelgrass,  and  seaweeds,  if  manufactured  or  dyed.  The  act  of  1913 
made  no  change  with  respect  to  moss  and  seaweeds. 

The  acts  of  1890,  1894,  1897,  1909,  and  1913  exempted  from  duty 
''moss,  seaweeds,  and  vegetable  suDstaAces,  crude  or  unmanufac- 
tured, not  otherwise  specidly  provided  for.'' 

COMPETinVE   CONDITIONS   AND   TARIFF   CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  domestic  producer  of  eelgrass  faces  competition  at  the  present 
time  from  Canaaa.  Since  Canadian  eelgrass  sells,  or  it  is  predicted 
that  it  will  sell  in  1920,  for  $20  a  ton  more  than  domestic  eelgrass,  it 
would  not  appear  that  the  two  articles  are  exactly  comparable,  nor 
that  they  supply  the  same  demand. 

Since  there  is  no  known  commercial  production  of  Irish  moss,  this 
item  presents  no  tariff  problem. 

MoB8i  seaweeds f  and  vegetable  substances,  n.  e.  «.,  crwde  or  umnanvfactured  (Jree) — 

Imports  by  countries  {fiscal  years). 


Imported  f  rom— 


France 

GMinany 

Itelv 

Netherlands 

England 

Canada 

Mexico 

China 

Japan 

British  South  Africa. 
Another 


Total. 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

$13,080 

$15,783 

$7,985 

$11,412 

$23,546 

14,515 

29,051 

13,883 

3,699 

55,593 

5,231 

15, 119 

4,163 

9,260 

11,925 

1,911 

6,356 

6,073 

2,238 

916 

3,631 

7,345 

8,721 

11,231 

10,322 

50,938 

53,468 

60,489 

48,827 

58,531 

15,306 

16,418 

4,985 

37 

2,241 

2,060 

2,701 

3,371 

9,710 

3,510 

18,521 

27,367 

34,072 

23,354 

29,685 

373 

6,599 

21,631 

29,834 

35,027 

1,442 

8,408 

3,407 

8,039 

11,723 

127,008 

188,615 

168,680 

157,547 

243,019 

1915 


$14,677 

36,060 

11,514 

6,243 

11,568 

38,568 

380 

8,705 

\\\% 

6,964 


180,931 


Imported  from— 


France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

England 

Canada 

Mexico 

China ,. 

Japan 

British  South  Africa. 
All  other 


Total. 


1916 


$19,392 

207 

10,670 

3,911 

1,965 

*59,338 

6,934 

43,329 

36,526 


43,341 


225,613 


1917 


$20,654 

132 

3,427 

531 

4,730 

84,095 

8,251 

5,625 

42,845 


10,653 


180,943 


1918 


$19,362 


19181 


3,140 

379 

5,304 

66,488 

16 

6,902 

94,364 


$19,824 
"3,033 


34,208 


230,163 


2,254 
56,209 
11,864 

4,699 
101, 144 


104,495 


303,582 


19191 


$27,882 

62 

5,651 

2,572 

43 

58,730 

4,600 

182 

211,640 

934 

26,460 


338,756 


19201 


$478,361 


1  Calendar  year. 

m 

MosSy  seaweeds f  and  vegetable  substanceSy  n.  e.  «.,  all  other  rnanvfactured  or  dyed  (duti 

able) — Imports  by  countries  (fiscal  years). 


Imported  from- 


France 

Germany 

Netherlands. 

Japan 

All  other 

Total.. 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

$7,251 
73,971 

$2,289 
54,143 

3,990 
1,221 

$1,290 

45,718 

17 

357 

1,944 

$442 

46,305 

1,381 

20 

2,174 

$1,425 
46,642 

4,611 
255 

1,443 

7,357 
1,223 

89,802 

61,647 

49,326 

50,322 

54,376 

1 

1915 


$312 

32, 167 

4,962 

20 

2,982 

40,443 
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Moss,  seaweeds,  and  vegetable  substances,  n.  e.  s.,  all  other  manufacturtd  or  dyed  (duti- 
able— Imports  by  countries  {fi9cal  years) — Continued. 


Imported  from— 


France 

Germany . . . 
Netheriands 

Japan 

All  other. . . . 

Total. 


1916 


S495 

1,578 

20,562 

2,163 

2,695 


27,493 


1917 


$333 

603 

5,024 

2,162 

3,  dV4 


11,716 


1918 


$1,096 


1.052 
3,996 
1,263 


7,367 


19181 


ti,887 
442 


2,329 


19191 


1847 

1,672 

18.212 

930 

1,228 


22,389 


19201 


l'i2,544 


1  Calemiar  years. 
Moss,  seaweeds,  etc.,  crude  or  unmanufactured,  n.  s.  p.f,  (free) — Imports  for  consumption. 


Fiscal  year. 


1907.. 

1906.. 

1909.. 

1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

19150.. 

19201 

1921  > 


Bate  of  duty. 


Free.. 

do. 

do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do 

....do 


Quantity. 


Pound*. 


13,291,917 
4,728,051 
7,929, 129 
2,981,570 


Value. 


191, 
67, 
84, 
126, 
187, 
177, 
159, 
246, 
183, 
224, 
182, 
234, 
257, 
330, 
480, 
223, 


863 
881 
263 
048 
993 
397 
190 
196 
029 
928 
068 
465 
134 
958 
839 
356 


I 


jv_j^_      :  Value  per 

coSSed    I     "^"f* 
coueciea.  ^  qu^^ntity. 


$0,019 
.970 
.065 


Actoaland 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


1  Calendar  year. 


Six  months  ending  June  30, 1921. 


Moss,   seaweeds,   etc.,   mxmufactvred  or  dyed    (dutiable) — Imports  for    consumption- 

RevenTie. 


Fiscal  year. 


1907.. 

1906.. 

1909.. 

1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1020.. 

19201 

1921  > 


Rate  of  duty. 


10  per 

.....do. 

....do. 

do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do 

....do 


cent. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
218,577 
453,213 
309,923 


5,060 
70,866 
56,400 
16,380 


Value. 


$17,567 

37,884 

47,770 

88,155 

61,594 

49,171 

49,904 

55,624 

42,559 

26,762 

9,608 

7,367 

3,066 

11,453 

15,282 

5,155 


Duty 
collected. 


$1,757 
3,788 
4,777 
8,816 
6,159 
4,917 
4,990 
5,562 
4,256 
2,676 

961 

737 
30 

114 
1,528 

515 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$a08 
.063 
.154 


.605 
.161 
.270 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


>  Calendar  year. 


Six  months  ending  June  30, 1921. 
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)• 


Reported  to— 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Gfrmiiny , ..... 

2,831 

670 

1,450 

1,582 

100 

Greece. ,'. 

Canada , . 

30,026 
1,346 

29,024 
1,436 

36,331 
1,916 

27,518 
1,530 

48,099 

Cuba 

3,206 

Hongk<H!g 

All  other    ,  - . 

5,081 

10,113 

11,748 

3,894 

18,202 

Total 

39,284 

41,243 

51,445 

34,524 

69,609 

Mo89 — DomegUc  exports  {fisoal  yean). 


.  Exported  to— 


Germany.. 

Greece 

Canada 

Cuba 

H<nigk(Mig. 
All  otter.. 


Total. 


1914 


$1,098 


32,663 

2,648 


14,507 


51,006 


1915 


$30,638 
2,366 


3,734 


36,738 


1916 


$48,250 
3,912 


2,558 


54,720 


1917 


$76,837 
4,170 


1,774 


82,881 


1918 


$9,358 
67,074 

5,924 
14,457 

2,980 


99,793 


3Z 


Exported  to — 


19181 


19191 


Canada — 

Cuba 

Hongkong. 
All  other.. 


.•  $n,110  t  $72,200  *. 

.;  3,863  I        9,974 

J  14,477          2,997    . 

J  2,217  \       6.205  '. 


19201 


Total I      91,667        91,475  .    $115,34$ 


» Calendar  year. 


Seaweed  * — Domestic  exports  (fiscal  years). 


ExjKirted  to— 

1910 

t 

1911        1912        1913    i    1914    1    1915        1916 

1917 

Hongkong 

Another 

i$40,071 

$14,181  '$26,017  $48,148  ;$40,561  ;$26,827  !$25.221 
12            25            32            11  ,        238  ,        968 

$23,317 
2,772 

f 

"f '  ■* 

Total 

4o,on 

14,193     26,042  •  48,160     40,572     27,065  ,  26,189 

26,087 

1  Incinded  in  "All  other  articles"  after  1917. 

Moss  and  seaweeds — BaJUs  of  duty. 


Act 

€ifr- 


Par. 


t 


Tariff  classificaticm  or  descripticm. 


Rates  of  duty,  speoifl* 
and  ad  Takvem. 


1883    j    744  I  Mo88,  seaweeds,  and  all  other  vegetable  substances  used  for  beds    Free, 
and  mattresses. 


1883  < 

1890  { 

1894  i 

1894  ; 

1897  ] 

1897  ' 


1909 
1909 
1913 
1913 


) 


777  I  Sea>weed,  not  otherwise  provided  for Do. 

653  j  Moss,  sea-yeeds,  and  vegetable  substances,  crude  or  nnmannfac-  Do. 

tnred,  not  other  <idse  ^ecially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

69    *    *   *    sea  mose  or  Iceland  moss 10  per  cent  ad  valareai. 

558     Moss,  seaweeds,  and  vegetable  substances,  (rude  or  onmanufac-    Fr^e. 

tnred,  not  otherwise  specially  provided  fnr  in  this  act. 

81     Seamoss 10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

617     Mass,  seaweeds,  and  vegetable  substances,  ur ode  or  nnmannfac-     Free. 

tured,  not  otherwise  specially  provided  fior  in  this  act. 
78     Moss  and  sea  grass,  eelgrass,  and  seaweeds,  if  manufactured  or    10  per  cent  ad  valereot. 

dyed. 
630    Moss,  seaweeds,  and  vegetable  substances,  crude  or  nnmannfac-     Free. 

tured,  not  otherwise  spedally  provided  for  in  this  seetioo. 
372    Mofls  and  sea  grass,  eelgrass,  and  seaweeds,  if  maimfactared  or  ,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

dyed. 
5ai2    Moss,  seaweeds,  and  v^etable  subatanoes,  crude  or  nnmannfac-    Free. 

tured,  not  otherwise  speedily  provided  for  in  this  section. 


^^^6  tJCSfF  f5?F0Rl*iTI0iP^R&RVEYS. 

Court  and  TreasubyT55kci8ions. 

Paragraph  372, — ^Moss  dyed,  prepared  for  florists^  use  and  for 
ornamental  purposes,  was  held  not  exempt  under  the  act  of  1894 
as  crude  moss.  (G.  A.  3146,  T.  D.  16317;  G.  A.  3384,  T.  D.  16956, 
of  1 895.)  Sea  moss  which  had  been  dyed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
its  natural  form  and  color,  such  dyeing  not  changing  its  name  or 
character,  was  held  to  come  within  the  provision  for  sea  moss  in 
paragraph  81  of  the  act  of  1897.  (G.  A.  6464,  T.  D.  27670,  of  1906.) 
Wreaths  made  of  natural  rock  moss,  dyed  and  prepared,  w^ere  held 
dutiable  as  moss  manufactured  or  dyed  under  tne  act  of  1909. 
(Abstract  26020,  T.  D.  31744,  of  1911.) 

Paragraph  552. — The  term  vegetable  substances  as  used  in  para- 
graph 552  of  the  act  of  1913  was  interpreted  not  to  be  limited  to 
articles  that  are  strictly  ejusdem  generis  with  moss  and  seaweeds, 
and  birch  bark  in  the  condition  as  stiipped  from  the  tree  was  held 
not  to  come  within  the  provision  and  to  be  dutiable  as  an  imenumer- 
ated  unmanufactured  article.  (Reed  v.  United  States,  5  Ct.  Oust. 
Appls.,  95,  of  1914.)  Lily  of  the  valley  roots  in  bunches  and  in 
part  having  sprouts  or  crowns  thereon,  imported  for  forcing,  were 
also  held  not  to  be  exempt  as  vegetable  substances  but  to  come 
within  the  provision  for  '^Lily  of  the  valley  and  other  plants  used 
for  forcing  under  glass  for  cut  flowers,''  etc.  (McAlester  v.  United 
States,  147  Fed.,  773.)  Seaweed  carrageen,  known  as  Irish  moss, 
was  held  dutiable  as  sea  moss.  (G.  A.  3459,  T.  D.  17078,  of  1896.) 
Sea  grass  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mattresses  and  for  upholstery 
purposes,  etc.,  was  held  exempt  from  duty  as  vegetable  substances 
and  not  dutiable  as  sea  moss.  (G.  A.  5480,  T.  D.  24788,  of  1903.) 
Seaweeds,  dried,  known  as  nori  and  hashinori,  with  nothing  added 
to  change  their  character,  and  packed  in  tin  boxes  as  a  convenient 
method  of  getting  the  products  to  market,  were  held  exempt  from 
duty  as  crude  seaweeds  and  not  dutiable  as  vegetables  by  reason  of 
being  edible.  (United  States  v,  Ohashi,  7  Ct.  Gust.  Appls.,  487  and 
495,  of  191 7;  United  States  v.  Furuya,  G.  A.  8272,  T.  D.  38072,  of 
1919;  G.  A.  8273,  T.  D.  38073,  of  1919;  G.  A.  8339,  T.  D.  38411; 
Abstracts  43600,  43710,  43711,  43720,  and  43721,  of  1920.) 

Natural  sim  bleached  wheat  stems  and  heads,  tied  into  small 
bundles,  for  use  as  semifloral  omaiuents  or  emblems,  are  exempt  from 
duty  under  this  paragraph  as  a  crude  or  unmanufactured  vegetable 
substance,  or  under  paragraph  497  as  textile  grasses  or  fibers,  and 
not  dutiable  under  paragraph  385  as  unenumerated  manufactured 
articles.  (United  States  v,  nice,  9  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  165,  of  1919.) 
But  customs  officers  were  instructed  by  the  Treasury  Department  to 
continue  the  assessment  of  duty  on  such  articles,  ponding  a  furthe 

i'udicial  determination  of  the"  matter.  (T.  D.  38025,  of  1919. 
Jleached  wheat  and  ruscus  leaves  were  subsequently  held  by  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  exempt  from  duty.  (Abstracts  43871 
44025,  and  44027,  of  1920.)  Merc-handise  invoiced  as  grass  strings' 
and  classified  as  manufactures  of  grass  under  paragraph  368  were 
held  exempt  from  dut}^  under  this  paragraph  as  crude  vegetable 
substances.  (Abstract  41292,  of  1917.)  Musgo  was  held  exempt 
as  a  moss.  (Abstract  38787,  of  1915.)  Dried  sea  moss,  known  as 
asakusa  nori,  was  held  exempt  from  duty  as  a  crude  seaweed,  and 
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not  dutiable  as  a  prepared  vegetable;  following  G.  A.  8272,  T.  D. 
38072,  and  G.  A.  8273,  T.  D.  38073.     (T.  D.  38411,  of  1920.) 

Dried  stypa  grass  and  avoine  in  a  natural  state  were  held  to  come 
within  paragraph  552  of  the  act  of  1913  because  of  judicial  construc- 
tion of  jprior  acts  impliedly  approved  by  Congress  in  reenacting  the 
law.  (United  States  v.  Post,  3  Ct.  Gust.  Appls.,  260,  of  1912.)  Horse- 
radish roots  are  vegetable  substances  unmanufactured  rather  than 
vegetables  for  tariff  purposes.  (United  States  v,  Wallace,  4  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls.,  142,  of  1913;  United  States  v.  Nix,  4  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  145, 
of  1913.) 

Merchandise  invoices  as  coconut  parings,  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  coconut  oil,  classified  as  waste  under  paragraph  384  of  the  act  of 
1913,  were  held  exempt  from  duty  as  a  crude  vegetable  substance 
under  paragraph  552.  (Abstract  43972,  of  1920.)  Kice  bran,  shorts, 
and  middlings,  by-products  in  the  scouring  or  cleaning  of  rice,  come 
within  paragraph  385  of  the  act  of  1913  as  unenumerated  articles  and 
notwithin paragraph  552.  (G.  A.  8121,  T.D.  37471,  of  1917;  affirmed 
without  o{>mion,  T.  D.  38242,  of  1918.) 


PEAT  MOSS. 


Genbbal  Information. 
1913  tariff  paragraph. 

Par.  377.  Peat  moss,  50  cents  per  ton. 

Peat  moss  is  a  dry,  fibrous,  matted  substance  taken  from  the 
surface  of  a  peat  bog.  It  is  a  sanitary  stable  dressing,  noncombus- 
tible,  and  acts  as  a  deodorant.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
stuffing  for  horses'  hoofs.  It  may  also  be  used  as  stuflSng  for  mat- 
tresses. 

Peat  moss  is  imported  almost  wholly  from  the  Netherlands,  although 
a  Httle  is  imported  from  Germany  and  Belgium.  Great  fields  of  it 
are  found  in  certain  districts  of  the  Nethenands.  It  extends  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  6  to  10  feet,  and  under  the  moss 
peat  is  found  to  a  depth  of  12  feet.  The  fields  are  drained  of  water, 
after  which  the  moss  is  taken  out  in  blocks  with  spades  and  brought 
to  the  factories  in  flatboats.  It  is  then  dried  and  pressed  into  hSles 
weighing  about  200  pounds  each. 

There  is  no  known  domestic  production  of  peat  moss.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  manufacture  peat  moss  for  stable  purposes  at  Garrett, 
Ind.,  but  that  project  is  reported  to  have  been  abandoned.  In  the 
tariff  hearings  of  1897  it  was  claimed  that  a  peat-moss  industry  could 
be  built  up  m  Wisconsin  if  sufficient  protection  against  the  fore^n 
product  was  granted.  A  tariff  of  $1  per  ton  was  imposed  in  1897  and 
retained  until  1913,  and  yet  no  industry  manufacturing  peat  moss 
for  the  purposes  indicated  had  been  developed.  It  was  reported  that 
the  Wisconsin  moss  was  being  used  in  paper  making. 

Before  the  war  the  average  yearly  importation  amounted  to  about 
8,000  tons,  valued  at  from  $5  to  $6  per  ton.  It  was  stated  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  the  amount  imported  before 
duty  was  imposed  on  peat  moss  was  about  15,000  tons  yearly.  The 
revenue  derived  from  the  import  is  very  small. 

Peat  moss — Summary  table. 


Year. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1920 
1921 


Imports  for 
consump- 
tion. 


Tons. 
7,878 
8,275 
8,390 
9,081 
9,580 
7,215 
4,442 
1,908 
126 


Value  of 
imports  for  I  Amoimt  of 
consump-  I      duty, 
tion. 


$43,143 
42,052 
40,411 
47,799 
57,670 
49, 141 
38,562 
18,438 
1,147 


$7,878 
8,275 
8,390 
9,081 
5,663 
3,607 
2,221 
954 
63 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$5.48 
5.08 
4.81 
5.26 
6.05 
6.81 
8.68 
9.66 
9.10 


Equivalent 

ad  valorem. 

rate. 


Per 


cent. 

18. 2& 

19.68 

20.76 

19.00 

9.82 

7.34 

5.75 

5.17 

5.49 


1,242 
2,466 
1,668 


28,979 
36,201 
11,892 


621 

1,233 

834 


23.33 
14.68 


2.14 
3.41 


^  No  imports  in  1919. 
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*  Calendar  year. 


s  Six  months  ending  June  30, 1921. 
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Peat  won — BnporU  6y  otmntries  (Jueal  years). 


NfltlMdBDds.  AHodMr.  TMaL 


Ymr. 


ino.. 
im.. 

1912.. 

i«u.. 

1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
191S>. 


1  Not  stated  Mpwslcijaltv  1918.   Sae  imports  for  canaanipttei  for  tko» 

Peal  mot9 — Lnports/or  consumption — Revenue 


jmr.  RMUci&atj.         Quantity.    '      Vafaw.         -^SSSti         unit  it 


t 


I 
Tons.  Ptr 


1907 Inperton 7,606  {           Sli,67L  I  S7,«6  6x87  17.< 

1908- do 8,288                48,222'  S,288  3tS2  17.19 

1909 do 8»S76  I             46,309*  «v37»  &S  I&6» 

1910. do- 7,878,             «*1«  .  7,S78  5l4S  l&.a6 

1911 do 8,275'             CVOBB  '  14,275  5.68  19.66 

1«2 ulo 8,300                «,411  ;  8,390  4.61  20176 

1913 -do 9,061,             47,799  9,081  5.26  19.66 

1914> do 1,746  f             10,664  i  1,746  6lU  :  16l64 

1914> oOcenUpert4B...  7,S»4  ,             46^986.  3,917  5.99  6.M 

1915 do 7,215                49,141'  3,607  «.«  *         7.34 

1916 -do. 4,442  1             38,562.  2,2a  8l68  Sl76 

1917 do 1,906                1S,43S  .  954  9.66  iH 

1918 do 126'              1,147'  63  9.10  Sl4» 

1919*. do- - 

1920 do 1,242'             28,979'  621  23.33  2.M 

1990* do 2,466,             36,201  !,*»  14.66  ,  3.41 

1921* do 1,668  I             11,892-  .834  

I  Aet  d  1909.  *  Cakndar  jear. 

SActofl9U.  »  Six  mmths  t^dmg  Jcae  36.  Mat. 


*  No  imports  1919. 


Peat  HUMS — RmUs  ofdutg. 


I 


Bates  of 


Act.«-jP«.,  T.riird«»fl«ti<»«rd«cripti«.  ^^ 


1697 [    466  ,  Peatmoss SI  per  too. 

1909....;    4n    do i         DoL 

1013 jn  ' do 


I 


G)UBT  AND  Treasury  Decisions. 

Under  the  act  of  1883  before  specific  provision  was  made,  peat 
moss  was  at  first  held  dutiable  as  an  mienumerated  munanufactnred 
article  (T.  D.  5782,  of  1883),  bnt  in  1899  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
Southern  District  of  Xew  York  held  that  it  was  exnnpt  fnnn  duty 
under  the  provision  for  crude  nonedible  mosses,  ^^rohmever  v. 
Magone,  T.  D.  21545.) 

flie  provision  for  peat  moss  in  the  act  of  1897  was  held  by  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  to  include  moss  fiber  picked  by  hand 
from  peat  and  used  for  filling  mattresses.  (G,  A.  4535.  T.  D.  21545,  of 
1899.) 


PENCILS  AND  PENCIL  LEADS. 


Summary. 


The  war  has  left  the  American  pencil  industry  in  a  very  favorable 
condition.  Exports  for  the  calenaar  year  1920  reached  a  total  value 
of  $3,849,221,  while  imports  were  valued  at  $225,578.  The  exact 
increase  in  production  since  the  last  census  is  not  known,  but  has  been 
quite  large.  The  value  of  products  of  the  industry  in  1914  was 
$8,328,000,  while  exports  in  that  year  amounted  to  only  a  little  over 
$500,000.  The  increase  in  exports  alone  would  account  for  a  large 
increase  in  domestic  production. 

There  were  14  estabUshments  engaged  in  pencil  making  in  1914, 
capitalized  at  $16,670,000,  and  employing  an  average  of  4,330  wage 
earners.  Thirteen  of  the  fourteen  establishments  were  corporations. 
Of  the  total  number  of  wage  earners,  53.5  per  cent  were  women,  44.5 

?er  cent  were  men,  and  2  per  cent  were  under  16  years  of  age.     New 
ork  and  New  Jersey  each  had  4  establishments;  Pensylvannia,  2; 
Rhode  Island,  1:  Kansas,  1;  Illinois,  1;  Georgia,  1. 
The  industrv  nas  developed  mainly  since  1890,  when  the  value  of 

Eroducts  for  the  first  time  exceeded  $1,000,000.  The  United  States 
as  abimdant  supplies  of  ^aphite  suitable  for  making  pencil  leads, 
and  is  one  of  the  principfi3  sources  of  pencil  cedar.  An  American- 
owned  Mexican  mine  furnishes  an  excellent  grade  of  fine-grained 
graphite. 

The  American  manufacturer  of  pencils  is  not  now  suflFering  serious 
competition.  Germany,  regardecf  as  the  most  serious  competitor 
before  the  war,  is  not  now  in  a  favorable  competitiveposition.  Her 
stocks  of  cedar  are  depleted  and  new  supplies  are  dijmcult  to  secure. 
The  output  has  bjeen  curtailed  on  account  of  the  lack  of  fuel,  shorter 
hours  01  work,  higher  wages,  and  decreased  production  per  hour. 
White  woods  are  being  used  and  the  quality  oi  the  product  is  poor. 
This  situation  is  no  doubt  only  temporarv,  but  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  German  pencil  maters  can  fully  recover.  Imports  from 
Germany  before  the  war  were  not  over  $300,000  in 'value,  except  in 
the  year  1914,  when  that  amount  was  sUghtly  exceeded.  Total 
imports  for  consumption  in  1914  reached  a  nign  mark  of  $627,957. 
Japan  is  beginning  the  manufacture  of  pencils,  but  the  quality  of 
the  product  has  not  been  such  as  to  attract  the  American  trade. 
Damsh  pencils  of  good  quality  are  being  imported  in  small  quantities, 
but  their  price  is  equal  to  the  American  prices,  if  not  higher.  Pencils 
from  L.  &  C.  Hardtmuth,  now  of  the  new  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia, 
are  being  received  in  small  quantities.  Tney  sell  on  the  basis  of 
established  quality  and  reputation  and  their  status  would  probably 
not  be  much  affected  by  changes  in  the  tarifl,  unless  the  rates  were 

made  prohibitive. 
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Pencils  atvd  pencil  leads  {inclwding  slate  pencils) — Summary  table. 


Year. 


1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914. . 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917. . 
1918.. 

1919  «. 

1920  «. 


Domestic 
prodnctlon. 


1  $7, 379, 000 


8,328,000 


Imiwrts 

for 
consump- 
tion. 


1548,465 

511,752 

536,514 

548,072 

627,957 

472,254 

132,067 

7,818 

6,606 

34,429 

208,627 


Domestic 
exports. 


$380, 
498. 

ASA 

625, 
633, 
649, 
1,436, 
2,188, 
2,748, 
3,565, 
3,8^, 


315 
203 
962 
548 
944 
658 
015 
779 
129 
347 
221 


Ratio  to  pro- 
duction. 


Imports. 


Per  cent. 
7.43 


7.54 


Exports. 


Per  cent. 
5.15 


6.41 


Value 
(imnorts 

for 
consump- 
tion). 


$548,465 

511,752 

536,514 

548,072 

627,957 

472,254 

132,067 

7,818 

6,606 

34,429 

208,527 


Amoimt 
of  duty. 


$193,594 

187,458 

192,592 

195,314 

160,648 

112,898 

27,674 

2,995 

3,095 

9,647 

47,286 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate. 


36.29 
36.63 
35.96 
35.64 
25.58 
23.91 
20.95 
38.  ai 
46.85 
26.80 
22.67 


» Census  of  1909. 


« Calendar  year. 


General  Information. 

Tariff  paragraphs  of  1913: 

378.  Pencils  of  paper  or  wood,  or  other  material  not  metal,  filled  with  lead  or  other 
material,  pencils  of  l^Eui,  36  cents  per  gross,  but  m  no  case  shall  any  of  the  foregoing 
pav  less  than  25  per  cent  ad  valorem:  slate  pencils,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

379.  Pencil  leads  not  in  wood  or  other  material,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

Size  and  importance  of  ike  industni, — In  1914  there  were  14  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  tlie  manufacture  of  lead  pencils,  capitalized  at 
$10,670,000,  employing  4,330  wage  earners,  and  prpducing  an  output 
valued  at  $8,328,000. 

Materials. — ^The  principal  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lead 
pencils  are  graphite  and  clay,  used  in  making  the  lead,  and  cedar, 
used  for  making  the  cases.  The  United  States  is  favored  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  graphite  of  suitable  quality  for  thjs  use,  which  is 
found  in  several  States.  An  American-owned  Mexican  mine,  which 
produces  an  excellent  grade  of  amorphous  or  fine-gained  graphite, 
augments  the  supply  found  in  the  Umted  States.  The  United  States 
is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  cedar  used  in  pencil  making. 

Colored  pencils  are  made  of  chalk,  claj^,  or  wax,  mixed  with  color- 
ing pigments.  Indelible  or  copying  pencils  are  made  from  a  mixture 
of  ffraphite  and  aniline  coloring  matt<Br. 

Methods  of  production, — Pencil  leads  are  made  from  a  mixture  of 
carefully  graded  fine-grained  graphite  and  the  finest  clay.  The  hard- 
ness of  the  pencil  depends  upon  the  amount  of  clay  used,  but  for  the 
medium  grade  the  proportions  are  about  7  parts  of  clay  to  10  parts 
of  graphite,  by  weight.  The  wet  mixture  is  ground  between  stones 
many  times,  m  order  to  eliminate  the  grit  from  the  leads.     After 

f rinding,  the  water  is  forced  out  of  the  mixture  by  pressure  until  it 
ecomes  a  thick  dough.  It  is  then  pressed  through  dies  or  small  holes 
the  shape  and  size  desired  for  the  leads,  and  after  being  dried  and  cut 
into  lengths  is  packed  into  crucibles  and  burned  for  several  hours. 

The  wood  used,  which  is  usually  cedar,  although  pine  or  other  wood 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  pencill=i,  is  cut  into  little 
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slabs  of  pencil  length  and  usually  of  sufficient  width  for  the  halves 
of  six  pencils.  The  slabs  are  smoothed  and  grooved  to  receive  the 
leads  by  the  pencil  manufacturer.  The  leads  are  then  placed  in  the 
grooves  and  tne  two  strips  are  glued  together.  The  united  strips  are 
dried  and  then  cut  into  separate  pencils,  after  which  they  are  pol- 
ished, varnished  or  painted,  stamped,  and  gacked  for  shipment,  prac- 
tically all  of  this  work  being  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  mechanical 
equipment.     The  lead  is  also  sometimes  inclosed  in  paper. 

Except  in  the  lead  making,  the  various  processes  in  pencil  Jnaiiu- 
facture  are  largely  automatic  and  are  carried  on  with  machinery. 
More  women  than  men  are  employed.     The  following  table  shows  the 

ercentage  of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  as  wage  earners 

or  comparative  census  years: 


I 


m 

Per  cent  of  total  wage  earners. 

Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

Under  16 
years  of  age. 

1914 

44.5 

41.8 
41.8 

53.5 
50.9 
52.4 

2.0 

1909 

7.4 

1904 

6.7 

Organization, — The  corporate  form  of  ownership  predominated  in 
the  pencil  industry  in  1914,  13  of  the  14  establishments  reported 
being  corporations,  capitalized  at  a  total  of  $16,670,000,  or  an  average 
individual  capitalization  of  $1,282,000. 

Geographical  distribution, — New  York  and  New  Jersey  each  hav<e 
4  of  the  14  establishments  manufacturing  lead  pencils.  Other 
States  with  the  number  of  establishments  reported  in  1914  were: 
Pennsylvlania,  2;  Rhode  Island,  1;  Kansas,  1;  Illinois,  1;  Georgia,  1. 

History  of  the  industry. — The  present  method  of  manufacturing 
lead  pencils  by  mixing  the  graphite  with  clay  was  originated  by 
Conte,  a  Frenchman,  about  1800.  The  process  was  really  perfected 
"by  the  Germaois.  The  manufacture  of  lead  pencils  was  first  estab- 
lished in  thfe  United  States  by  representatives  of  the  Fabers,  of 
Germany,  in  1861.  In  1865  two  other  American  pencil  companies 
were  established.  The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.  attempted  the 
manufacture  of  pencils  as  early  as  1830,  but  did  not  meet  with  success 
at  that  time.  However,  in  1872  they  again  undertook  the  manufac- 
ture of  pencils  and  met  with  success.  As  elsewhere  stated,  the 
necessary  materials  for  pencil  manufacture  are  found  in  abundance 
in  the  United  States. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption, — There  has  been  a  steady 
erowth  in  the  value  of  products  of  the  industry,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table: 


Census  year. 


1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


Establish- 
ments. 

Value  of 
products. 

6 

8 
4 
5 

• 

$20,400 

180,000 

279,427 

1,687,560 

Cmisus  year. 


1900 
1909 
1914 


Value  of 
products. 


12,222,276 
7,379,000 
8,328,000 
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During  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war  the  value  of 
imports  and  exports  practically  balanced^  at  about  5  to  7  per  cent 
of  value  of  domestic  products.  Exports  since  the  war  have  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  from  a  value  of  $533,944  in  1914  to  $2,748,129 
in  1918.  It  is  quite  evident  that  domestic  production  is  fully  able  to 
supply  the  domestic  demand. 

Domestic  exports, — ^Exports  of  pencils  and  pencil  leads  have  grown 
from  a  value  of  $380,315  in  1910  to  $2,748,129  in  1918  (fiscal  years), 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  occurring  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Exports  for  the  calendar  year  1920  reached  a  total  value 
of  $3,849,221,  while  the  value  of  imports  was  $208, 527.  Gennwiy, 
the  principal  competitor  of  the  United  States,  was  cut  oflF  from 
her  export  trade  during  the  war. 

Exports  from  the  United  States  went  to  England,  Canada,  the 
South  American  countries,  and  Australia.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
value  of  exports  in  1918  ($1,015,487)  went  to  England  alone,  and 
$383,271  went  to  Canada. 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 

The  import  figures  appear  to  indicate  that  pencils  came  principally 
from  Germany  and  England.  The  pencils  coming  from  England 
were,  however,  no  doubt  mostly  transshipped  from  Austria,  since  it  has 
been  commonly  recognized  that  L.  &  C.  Hardtmuth  have  been  the 
principal  exporters  to  the  United  States,  and  since  the  import  figures 
do  not  show  large  imports  from  Austria. 

Japan  is  now  undertaking  the  manufacture  of  pencils,  and  some 
pencils  are  made  in  Denmark.  The  quality  of  the  Japanese  pencils 
has  not  yet  reached  a  high  enough  standard  to  cause  much  competi- 
tion. Danish  pencils  are  of  good  quality,  but  cost  about  the  same 
or  a  little  more  than  comparable  American  pencils. 

The  latest  information  from  Grermany  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  her  pencil  makers  can  again  oflFer  serious 
competition.  Cedar  stocks  are  depleted  and  white  woods  are  being 
used.  The  cedar  is  secured  from  the  United  States.  German  fac- 
tories are  short  of  fuel,  wages  have  increased,  and  shorter  hours  of 
work  prevail,  with  less  production  per  hour,  and  the  prices  have 
increased  from  300  to  600  per  cent.  Orders  are  taken  only  <m  thi» 
basis  of  prices  at  the  time  of  shipment. 

Tlie  'Kohinoor"  pencils,  made  by  L.  &  C.  Hardtmuth,  formerly 
of  Austria,  but  now  of  the  new  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia,  sell  on  the 
basis  of  quality  and  reputation  and  compete  only  with  the  vefy 
highest-pnced  goods.  Their  competition  is  not  so  much  feared  as 
that  of  the  lower-priced  German  pencil.  They  have  not  been  avail- 
able to  the  American  trade  in  large  quantities  since  the  war  begaa. 

IMPORTS. 

Imports  were  practicaUy  constant  in  value  during  the  years  pre- 
ceding tiie  war,  at  about  $500,000  annually,  increasing  to  $042,998  in 
1914.  Since  1914  they  have  fallen  off,  until  the  value  in  the  fiscal 
year  1918  was  only  $6,085.  Imports  for  the  calendar  year  1920 
were  valued  at  $208,527. 

Imports  have  come  principally  and  almost  entirely  from  Germany 
and  England,  in  about  equal  amounts.  However,  tJic  imports  from 
England  were  no  doubt  largely  transshipped  from  Austria, 
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Prices  of  domestic  pencils  are  available,  but  there  are  scarcely  any 
(quotations  available  on  foreign  pencils,  since  almost  none  are  being 
imported.  The  price  of  good  quality  imported  pencils  from  Den- 
mark is  about  tne  same  as  or  a  little  higher  to  the  dealer  than 
American  pencils  of  equal  quality.  German  and  Japanese  pencils  do 
not  compare  in  qualitv  with  American,  and  are  not  being  bought  at 
the  prices  quoted.  German  pencils  at  the  present  time  are  made 
maimy  of  wnite  woods  and  are  not  to  be  compared  with  her  prewar 

{>encils.  It  is  stated  by  an  American  manuiacturer,  who  returned 
rom  Germany  about  the  end  of  the  year  1919,  that  prices  in  Germany 
have  advanced  300  to  600  per  cent.  Wholesale  prices  of  American 
pencils  have  increased  about  25  to  40  per  cent  over  the  prewar  price. 

TARIFF   HISTORY. 

Pencil  leads  have  been  assessed  for  duty  since  1883  at  10  percent 
ad  valorem,  except  under  the  act  of  1909.  They  were  made  dutiable 
at  specific  rates  by  that  act  at  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  ounce  for 
blacK  lead,  1^  cents  for  colored  lead,  and  2  cents  for  copying  lead. 

Lead  pencils  were  assesssed  for  duty  by  the  acts  of  1883  and  1890 
at  50  cents  per  gross  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  act  of 
1894  omittea  the  specific  rate  of  50  cents  per  gross  and  assessed 
imports  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem\  The  acts  of  1897  and  1909 
changed  the  rate  to  45  cents  per  gross  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  act  of  1913  imposed  a  duty  of  36  cents  per  gross,  but  in  no  case 
less  than  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS   AND  TARIFF   CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  present  situation  appears  to  be  quite  favorable  to  the  American 
pencil  manufacturer.  Imports  for  the  calendar  year  1919  were  valued 
at  $35,1 18,  while  exports  reached  a  total  value  of  $3,565,347.  Before 
the  war  imports,  and  exports  practically  balanced,  with  imports  in 
excess  of  exports.  The  American  export  business  has  expanded 
remarkably  smce  the  beginning  of  the  war,  due  no  doubt  to  tne  fact 
that  German  exports  to  foreim  markets  were  cut  off. 

German  competition  was  the  most  serious  prior  to  the  war.  At 
present  the  best  information  obtainable  from  Germany  in  December, 
1919,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  auite  a  long  time  before 
German  pencil  makers  can  recover  from  tne  effects  of  the  war. 
Prices  have  increased  on  pencils  from  300  to  600  per  cent,  and  orders 
are  taken  only  on  the  basis  of  prices  which  may  prevail  at  the  time 
of  shipment. 

The  principal  causes  for  the  enormous  increase  in  prices  for  German 

gencils  are  given  as  follows:  Stocks  of  cedar,  which  come  from  the 
Tnited  States,  are  depleted  and  the  necessary  import  license  to  obtain 
new  supplies  is  difficult  to  secure.  The  fuel  situation  has  permitted 
plants  to  operate  only  part  time.  Wages  have  increased  enormously, 
and  hours  of  work  have  been  reduced  to  eight  a  day,  with  a  half  day 
on  Saturday,  and  the  output  per  hour  has  decreased.  Alder  and 
pine  are  being  used  in  place  of  cedar  and  these  make  a  poorer  quality 
pencil. 
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Japan  has  beffun  the  manufacture  of  pencils,  but  so  far  the  quality 
of  the  product  lias  not  been  such  as  to  offer  serious  competition  in 
the  American  market. 

Danish  pencils  of  good  quality  are  imported,  but  the  price  is  not 
favorable. 

^'Kohinoor''  pencils,  made  by  L.  &  C.  Hardtmuth,  now  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, are  not  now  being  imported  in  large  quantities.  Thev 
compete  directly  with  the  highest  grade  pencils,  but  not  so  much 
with  the  common  pencils  w£ch  nfake  up  the  Wk  of  the  trade. 
Thev  sell  on  the  basis  of  quality  and  established  reputation. 

The  Pencil  Manufacturers'  Association  has  submitted  a  statement 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  containing  proposed  revisions  of  the  para- 
graphs relating  to  pencils  and  pencil  leads,  of  which  the  following 
are  here  noted: 

PARAGRAPH  378,  PENCIL8. 

(1)  Pencils  "not  metal"  should  be  omitted,  and  if  lumber  crayons  or  carpenters* 
p^dls  are  intended  by  this  term,  they  should  be  so-  specified  or  stated  as  mechanics' 
pencils.  The  suggested  wording  for  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph  is:  ''Pencils  of 
paper,  wood,  or  other  material,  filled  with  lead  ot  oth^  mat^ial,  and  mechanics' 
pencils,    *    *    */* 

(2)  The  words  "slate  pencils"  are  not  necessary  if  pencils  in  wood  or  paper  are 
intended,  since  thev  would  be  included  in  ihe  wording  as  it  now  stands.  If  slate 
pencils  not  in  wood  are  intended,  they  should  be  so  stated.  It  is  suggested  that 
date  pencils  be  included  in  paragraph  379. 

(3)  In  addition  to  rates  on  pencils,  the  statement  suggests  that  there  should  be 
levied  certain  cumulative  duties:  Caps  or  protectors  wheth^  separate  or  attached 
to  p^icils,  pencils  prepared  for  caps  or  protectors,  and  pencils  stamped  with  names 
other  than  the  manufacturer's.  Just  what  is  meant  by  a  name  other  than  the  manu- 
jbcturer's  is  not  stated,  but  it  would  appear  to  prohibit  the  use  of  trade  names  on 
pencils,  substituting  therefor  the  maker's  name.  Concrete  evidence  that  such 
increases  in  duty  are  required  is  not  available  and  has  not  been  submitted  upon 
request  of  the  Tariff  Commission  by  the  Pencil  Manufacturers'  Association. 

(4)  Substitute  for  paragraph  379:  "Slate  pencils  not  in  wood, per  centum  ad 

valorem;  pencil  leads,  if  colored  or  black,  — —  per  ounce  and  —  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  copying per  ounce  and per  centum  ad  valorem.** 

The  argument  presented  by  that  association  in  support  of  a  higher 
rate  on  pencil  leads  is  that  the  duty  on  pencil  leads  ought  to  be 
increasea  in  proportion  to  the  duty  on  aniline,  milori  blue,  vermilion, 
etc.  The  present  rate  on  leads  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
highest  duty  ever  assessed  on  pencil  leads  was  by  the  act  of  1909 
as  follows:  Black,  three-fourths  cent  per  ounce;  colored,  1{  cents  per 
ounce;  and  copying,  2  cents  per  ounce. 

The  specific  duties  of  the  act  of  1909  were  objected  to  on  the 

S round  that  they  resulted  in  an  exorbitant  equivalent  ad  valorem 
uty^  many  times  the  former  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
that  it  was  an  attempt  to  stifle  the  pencil  makers  who  imported  their 
leads. 
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Proctuction  in  United  States. 

[From  Federal  cenmia.] 
Pencils,  lead: 

1899 $1122, 37«- 

1904 4.425,896 

1909 7^378,744 

1914 ^828^418 

Pencils  and  pencil  leads— Imports  by  countries  (fiscal  years). 


1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
19181. 
1919  >. 
19201. 


Austria- 
Hungary. 


1720 

828 

1,628 

722 

147 

36,814 

68,872 


368 


France. 


$3,096 

1,027 

2;  265 

2,929 

3, 506 

1,683 

2,031 

578 

236 

149 

163 


Oermany. 


8218,745 
328^377 
255,404 
254^980 
356,331 
287,774 
41,778 


27^289 


England. 


8323,248 

262,302 

283,704 

295,143 

279,908 

92,623 

3,088 

1,568 

749 

1,061 

762 


All  other. 


82,742 

2^181 

725 

1,143 

3.106 

6<603 
4,313 
5^558 
5^100 
5,359 
6,626 


Total. 


8548,551 
494,72^ 
543,726 
554,917 

642,999 

483,49^ 

119,582 

7,704 

6»085 

$509 

35^  U8 

225,578 


1  Calendar  years. 
Pencils  and  pencil  leads  (including  slate  pencils) — Total  imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 


Fiscal  year. 


1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919 1. 
19201. 
1921  ii 


Rate  of  duty. 


Various. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.....do... 
.....do... 
do.. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


8622,077 

611,882 

521,575 

548,465 

511,762 

536,514 

54&072 

627^957 

472,254 

132,067 

7,818 

6,606 

84>429 

208,527 

135,886 


Duty 
collected. 


8218,122 

204,861 

156,481 

193,594 

187,458 

192,592 

195.314 

160,648 

112,898 

27,674 

2,995 

3,095 

9,647 

47,286 

26,906 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 
computed 
ad  valorem- 
rate. 


Per  cent. 
85.06 
83.40^ 
30.00 
85.29 
36.63^ 
85.96 
35.64 
25.58 
23.91 
20.95 
88.31 
46.85 
26,80 


1  Calendar  year. 


*  Six  months  ending  June  30, 1921. 


Pencil  leads  f  not  in  wood  or  other  material — Imports  for  consumption— JievenueJ 


Fiscal  year. 


1908.. 
1909.. 
1910 «. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1918  «. 
1919*. 
1920*. 
1921 V 


Rate  of  duty. 


10  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 


Quantity. 


• 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

8135,060 

813,506 

148,027 

14,802 

17,712 

1,771 

86,324 

8,632 

81,118 

8,111 

40,584 

4,058 

2,868 

286 

2,523 

252 

2,190 

219 

25,741 

2,574 

39,892 

3,989 

50,456 

5,045 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


1  Previous  to  1914,  pencil  leads,  not  in  wood, 
s  July  1  to  Aug.  5, 1909,  under  act  of  1897. 


I  Calendar  year. 

*  Six  montns  ending  Jime  30, 1921. 
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Pencil  Imdt,  not  in  wood  or  other  material — Imports  for  consumpHon — Revenue, 

BLACK. 


Fiscal  3rear. 


1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
19141. 


Rate  oC  duty. 


}  cent  per  ouoce. 

do.,..i 

do 

do 

do 


Qaantity. 


Ounces. 
1,742,484 
2,058,261 
2,688,263 
2,504,403 
421,491 


Value. 


165,648 
75,335 
93,426 
86,753 
14,908 


Duty 

collected. 


$13,068 

15,437 

20,162 

18,783 

3,161 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


10.038 
.037 
.035 
.035 
.035 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent, 
19.91 
20.49 
21.58 
21.65 
21.20 


COLORED. 


1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
19141. 


554,563 
595,465 
683,970 
546,482 
172,418 


$11,122 

14,471 

15,912 

13,979 

4,127 


$6,982 
7,443 
8,549 
6,830 
2,155 


$0,020 

62.33 

.024 

51.43 

.023 

53.73 

.026 

48.86 

.024 

52.22 

COPYING. 


1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914 1. 


2  cents  per  ounce. 

do.rr. 

do 

do 

do 


131,106 

72,600 

129,022 

136,947 

36,603 


$18,899 

7,714 

12,588 

12,662 

3,787 


$2,622 

1,452 

2,580 

2,738 

731 


$aio6 

18.87 

.106 

18.82 

.098 

2a  50 

.092 

21.68 

.103 

19.32 

1  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913. 

Fene^Uf  paper  or  woodj  or  other  material  not  metal,  filled  vnth  lead  or  other  material^  and 

pencils  of  lead — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


1908. 


1909.. 
1910.. 
1011.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914 1. 
L914  s. 
'1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1918*. 
1919*. 
1920  i. 
1921 « 


Rate  of  duty. 


Quantity. 


45  cents  per  gross, 
plus  25  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

36  cents  per  gross. . 
do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do. 


Gross . 
157,012 

105^672 

128,277 

128,270 

126,611 

127,580 

27,874 

54,443 

62,933 

4,771 

5,214 

7,040 

11,696 

17, 076 

15,556 

12,542 


Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

$468,813 

$187,850 

367,711 

139,480 

434,678 

166,304 

408,103 

159,747 

410,601 

150,625 

430,137 

164,945 

92,775 

35,737 

64,721 

19,509 

62,615 

22,655 

3,890 

*'ZiZ 

1,625 

i,8n 

2,851 

^5H 

3,509 

4,211 

4,984 

6,147 

17,846 

5,fi00 

16,570 

4,525 

Vahiepcr 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$2.98 

3.48 

3.39 

3.18 

3.24 

3.37 

3.83 

1.19 

.99 

.81 

.31 

.40 

.30 

.29 

1.14 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Pereeta, 
4a  06 

37.03 

38.28 

3a  14 

38.88 

38.35 

38.52 

30. ;» 

36.18 

44.15 

115.51 

88.88 

lia9(V 

123. 3& 

31.38 


1  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913. 

s  Oct.  4, 1913  to  June  30»  1914. 


*  Calendar  year. 

*  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921* 
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Pencils^  others^  on  which  specific  duty  does  not  amount  to  ^5  per  cent — Irnports  for  con^ 

sumption — Revenue. 


\    .  I « 


Fiscal  year. 


1914.. 
1W5.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1918 1. 
1919 1. 
1920  1. 
1921 1 


Rate  of  duty. 


25  per  coat , 
....do..... 

....do 

....do..... 
....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

.-..do.... 


Quantity. 


Oro88. 

106,251 

103,822 

18,645 

728 

395 

327 

1,182 

59,476 

26,893 


Value. 


$355,080 

325,319 

87,492 

3,283 

1,227 

1,306 

2,695 

150,789 

69, 182 


Duty 
collected. 


$88,770 

81,329 

21,873 

820 

306 

327 

673 

37,697 

17,295 


Value  -per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

adyalorom 

rate. 


Percent. 

$3.34 

25 

3.13 

26 

4.69 

25 

4.51 

25 

3.11 

25 

3.993 

25 

2.28 

25 

2.53 

25 

25 

^  Calendar  year. 


s  ^x  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 


Slate  pencils — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 

COVERED  WITH  WOOD. 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1908 

36  per  cent 

do 

Oro88. 

2,302 
203 
167 
200 
166 

2,204 
850 

$602.00 
60.00 
51.00 
18.00 
20.00 
222.00 
83.00 

$210.00 
21.00 
17.00 
6.00 
7.00 
77.00 
29.00 

$a262 
.296 
.305 
.090 
.121 
.101 
.098 

Percent. 
35.00 

1909 

35.00 

1910 

35.00 

1911.. 

do 

35.00 

1912 

do 

35.00 

1913..... 

do 

35.00 

19141  

do 

35.00 

OTHERS. 


1908. 


1909.. 
1910.. 
1911., 
1912.. 
1913.. 
19141 


3  cents  per  hun- 
dred. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Hundreds. 
92,855 

72,671 
92,910 
112,374 
55,579 
64,609 
21,587 


$7,407.00 

5,776.00 
5,355.00 
6,111.00 
3,967.00 
4,319.00 
1,416.00 


$2,785.00 

2,177.00 
2,787.00 
3,371.00 
1,667.00 
1,938.00 
647.00 


$0,079 

.080 
.058 
.054 
.071 
.067 
.066 


37.60 

37.69 
52.05 
55.16 
42.03 
44.88 
45.74 


Uuly  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913. 


ALL  KINDS. 


1914J 

25  per  cent 

Orosa. 

$4,735.00 

3,202.00 

101.00 

42.00 

6.00 

3.00 

1,009.00 

$1,183.00 

800.00 

25.00 

10.00 

1.00 

.75 

252.00 

25.00 

1915 

.....do 

25.00 

1916 

do 

25.00 

1917 

do 

25.00 

1918 

do 

25.00 

1918« 

do 

26.00 

1919« 

do 

844 

1.798 

25.00 

1920« 

do 

1921* 

do 

178.00 

44.50 

25.00 

1  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 
*  Calendar  year. 


*  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 
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Pencils  (except  $laU)  and  penal  leads — Domestic  exports  {fiscal  years). 


Exported  u>— 


TCwglnml 

Canada 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina 

BraxiL 

Chile 

Peru 

Japcm 

Australia. 

Philippine  Islands 
All  other 

Total 


1910 


141,003 

138,402 

58,667 

30,074 

4,888 

8,501 

5,080 

1,891 

20,565 

6,727 

21,628 

42,809 


380,315 


1011 


$183^281 

48»249 

54^808 

40,554 

9,728 

9^768 

6,978 

2,319 

60^000 

12,113 

12,287 

49,118 


496»206 


1912 


1147,020 
54,453 
62,500 
38»536 

6,274 
10,664 
16,936 

2,868 
25^089 
11,493 
21,233 
50,906 


448,962 


ms 


$170, 118 

166,207 

89,921 

55^493 

11,449 

13,352 

4,825 

3,340 

20,135 

13,180 

26,532 

50,996 

625,548 


1914 


1184,886 

145,437 

23,326 

47,824 

6y869 

6y508 

3,641 

3,940 

1,151 

19,662 

26,940 

63,660 


533,944 


1915 


$283^507 

162,277 

5,905 

56,663 

16,806 

5,377 

1,224 

1,828 

201 

16,320 

28,743 

71,717 


649,658 


Exported  to— 


Kngjand 

Canada 

Mexico 

Cuba. 

Argentina. 

Braril 

Chile 

Peru 

Japan ^ 

Australia 

Philippine  Islands 
AUoQwr 

TotaL 


1016 


$703,630 

261,011 

20,230 

75,108 

83,422 

39,491 

6,700 

8»051 

8^142 

31,258 

48,118 

141,845 


1017 


$1,007,460 

372,002 

83,535 

9&781 

127;  778 

100,653 

34,063 

21,207 

22,492 

37,166 

48,155 

238»388 


1,436,015  1    2,188,779 


1918 


$1,015,487 

383,271 

121,475 

133,987 

152,290 

1^,362 

73,231 

40,817 

33,396 

96,042 

96,402 

448^279 


^748,129 


19181 


$542; 720 

425,927 

104,154 

127,177 

166,069 

110,741 

58,198 

26,806 

50^740 

155,157 

96,525 


2,497,208 


19191 


$1,062,888 

415,926 

207,573 

192,600 

182,049 

202,637 

49,251 

27,479 

70,552 

180^500 

140,957 


3,565,347 


19201 


3,849^221 


1  Calendar  year. 
Pencils — Rates  of  duty. 


1897 
1909 


Actof- 

Par. 

1883 
1883 

131 
473 

1800 

466 

1804 

357 

1897 

456 

1909 

472 

1913 

378 

1883 
1890 
1894 

473 
467  1 
358 

457 
473 


Tariff  claasificatioin  or  description. 


*  *   *   Slatepencils.   *   *   * 

Pencils  of  wooid  filled  with  lead  or  other  material  and  pencils 

of  lead. 

do 

Slate  pencils 

Pencils  ofwood  filled  with  lead  or  other  material  and  slate  pencils 
covered  with  wood. 

All  other  slat  e  pencils 

Poicils  of  paper  or  wood  filled  with  lead  or  other  material,  and 
pencils  of  lead. 

Slate  pencils  covered  with  wood 

All  other  slate  pencils 

Poicils  of  paper  or  wood,  or  other  material  not  metal,  filled  with 
lead  or  other  material,  and  pencils  of  lead. 

Slate  pencils  covCTed  with  wood 

All  other  slate  pencils 

Pencils  of  paper  or  wood,  or  other  material  not  metal,  filled  with 
lead  or  other  material,  pencils  of  lead,  but  in  no  case  shall  any  of 
the  fore?oin?  pay  less  than. 
Slatejpen  "lis 

*  *    *    Pencil  leads  not  in  wood 

Pencil  leads  not  in  wood 

do 

do 

Pencil  leads  not  In  wood,  or  other  material,  black 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
uid  ad  valorem. 


1913        379 


Colored 

Copyin? 

PencU  leads  not  in  wood  or  other  material . 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
50cent8  per  gross  and  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Do. 
4  cents  per  gross. 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
45  cents  per  gross  and  25 

per  cent  ad  valorem. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
3  cents  per  hundred. 
45  cents  per  gross  and  25 

per  cent  ad  valorem. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
3  cents  per  hundred. 

36  cents  per  gross  and  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
10  per  cent  ad  val<»vm. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Three-fourths  of  1  cent 

per  ounce. 
\\  cents  per  ounce. 
2  cents  per  ounce. 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


w  tariff  information  surveys. 

Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

■ 

Wood-covered  slate  pencils  were  held  dutiable  as  slate  pencils  and 
not  as  pencils  of  wood  under  the  act  of  1890,  which,  like  the  act  of 
1913,  imposed  one  irate  of  duty  on  all  slate  pencils.  (G.  A.  2582, 
T.  D.  15005,  of  1894;  G.  A.  3826,  T.  D.  17951,  of  1897.) 

Crayon  pencils  were  held  dutiable  as  pencils  of  wood  and  not  as 
crayons.  (G.  A.  2722,  T.  D.  15221;  In  re  Blumenthal,  49  Fed., 
226,  of  1892.) 

Soap  pencils  intended  for  cleaning  spectacles  and  eyeglass  lenses 
have  been  held  not  to  come  within  the  provision  for  pencils  of  paper 
or  wood,  filled  with  lead  or  other  material,  and  pencils  of  lead,  etc., 
but  dutiable  as  unenumerated  manufactured  articles.  (United 
States  V,  American  Express  Co.,  136  Fed.,  594,  of  1905.) 

Fancy  pencils  of  wood  filled  with  lead,  having  fitted  at  one  end 
a  diminutive  crooked  handle  i^esembling  the  handle  of  a  cane  and 
upon  the  other  end  a  metal  cap  protecting  the  point,  have  been  held 
dutiable  as  lead  pencils.     (G.  A.  6006,  T.  D.  26245,  of  1905.) 

In  reenacting  in  successive  tariff  acts  in  substantially  the  same 
words  the  provision  for  lead  pencils.  Congress  sanctioned  the  admin- 
istrative and  judicial  construction  which  rated  them  and  their 
holders  separately  for  dutiable  purposes.  Wooden  lead  pencils  with 
.metal  holders  are  accordingly  not  dutiable  as  entireties;  the  pencils 
come  within  this  paragraph,  but  the  holders  as  metal  articles  imder 
paragraph  167.  (United  States  v,  Borgfelt,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  367, 
of  1916.)  Pocket  pencils  of  metal  and  celluloid,  in  chiei  value  of 
celluloid,  were  hela  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  under  this  paragraph. 
(Abstract  39209,  of  1916.) 

Small  red  cylindrical  sticks,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  grease  with  a 
lake  consisting  of  oxide  of  lead  with  eosin  red,  designed  to  be  inclosed 
in  wood  and  used  as  pencils,  were  held  dutiable  as  pencil  leads  and 
not  as  crayons,  under  the  act  of  1890.  (G.  A.  2457,  T.  D.  14735, 
of  1894.) 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tarift  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles  and 
commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and 
others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  numerical 
order  of  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combined  in  one 
pamphlet.  In  doing  this  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
been  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 
has  been  treated  under  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff^  act  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  paragraph  appears  in 
numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable  and 
another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article  is 
discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph  which  appears  first  in 
numerical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  imder  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  ''Introduction  and  index," 
which  contams: 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article  is 
provided  for,  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  "Introduction  and  index''  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  bad  the 

services  of  Joseph  M.  Donohoe,  of  the  Commission's  staff,  and  of 

others. 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  CHIP,  GRASS,  HORN,  PALM  LEAF,  QUH.LS, 
STRAW,  WEEDS,  OR  WHALEBONE,  N.  S.  P.  F. 


General  Information. 
1913  tariff  paragraphs. 

Par.  368.  Manufactures  of  bone,  chip,  grass,  horn,  mdia  rubber  or 
gutta-percha,  palm  leaf,  quills,  straw,  weeds,  or  whalebone,  or  of 
which  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not 
otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  following  rates:  Manufactures  of  india  rubber  or  gutta-percha, 
commonly  known  as  druggists'  sundries,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem: 
manufactures  of  india  rubber  or  guttar-percha,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  section,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem;  palm  leaf,  15  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  bone,  chip,  horn,  quills,  and  whalebone,  20  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  grass,  straw,  and  weeds,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
combs  composed  whoUy  of  horn  or  of  horn  and  metal,  25  per  centum 
ad  valorem.  IThe  terms  ''grass"  and  "straw''  shall  be  understood 
to  mean  these  substances  in  their  natural  state  and  not  the  separated 
fibers  thereof. 

Par.  369.  *  *  *  manufactures  of  *  *  *  vulcanized  india 
rubber  known  as  ''hard  rubber,"  or  of  which  these  substances  or  any 
of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  pi:o- 
vided  for  in  this  section,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem.    • 

Par.  643.  Whalebone,  unmanufactured. 

Horn  and  manufactures  of,  and  combs  of  horn  or  metal  (treated 
under  paragraph  369). 

Manufactures  of  India  rubber,  druggists'  sundries,  and  vul- 
canized rubber  known  as  "hard  rubber  (treated  separately,  see 
p.  9). 

DESCRIPTION  AND  USES. 

This  paragraph  includes  a  considerable  variety  of  manufactures 
of  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  quills,  straw,  weeds,  and  whalebone,  the 

rlification  n.  s.  p.  f .  not  restricting  narrowly  the  number  of  items, 
ong  articles  held  dutiable  are  mats  made  of  braids  of  straw  sewn 
together  with  cotton;  millinery  ornaments  consisting  of  natural 
straw  twisted  together  loosely  and  looped  or  tied,  used  as  center- 
pieces in  the  crowns  of  straw  hats;  palm-leaf  baskets;  baling  twine 
consisting  of  two  strands  of  grass  braided;  bottle  covers  and  caps  of 
palm  leai;  and  so-called  paintings  on  straw  mattings. 

Horn  and  horn  strips  are  used  chiefly  for  makmg  combs,  knife 
handles,  buttons,  and  various  novelties,  such  as  napkin  rings.  Whale- 
bone is  a  light,  flexible,  strong  substance  obtained  from  the  plates  with 
which  baleen  whales  are  eqmpped  instead  of  teeth.  The  plates  vary 
in  length  from  a  few  inches  to  10  or  12  feet.  Chemicalljr  it  is  com- 
posed of  albumen  hardened  by  phosphate  of  lime.     From  it  are  made 
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bristles  for  brushes  and  stuJBSng  for  mattresses;  knobs  for  canes,  um- 
brellas, and  parasols;  whips  and  artificial  flowers;  and  formerly  um- 
brella ribs  and  stiffening  for  corsets.  It  has  been  supplanted  hj  steel 
in  umbrellas,  while  gutta-percha,  celluloid,  and  similar  material  are 
used  in  dressmaking. 

PRODUOnON. 

Official  production  data  are  lacking  in  most  cases.  The  domestic 
whalebone  catch  is  entered  chiefly  at  Alaska  and  Washington.  In 
1914  the  total  reported  was  58,000  poimds;  in  1916  it  was  36,624; 
and  in  1918  it  was  9,250,  the  last  amoimt  being  entirely  from  Alaska. 

EXPOBTS. 

Manufactures  of  straw  and  palm  leaf  are  the  only  articles  for  which 
exports  are  shown  in  official  sources.  In  1920  these  amounted  to 
$1,602,941,  and  since  1913  have  averaged  $900,000.  ITiey  are  chiefly 
to  Canada,  Cuba,  and  South  America.  Whalebone  is  exported  to 
some  extent  to  England,  Canada,  and  France. 

IMPOBTS. 

Manufactures  of  quills  imported  consist  largely  of  quill  toothpicks 
Products  of  palm  leaf,  straw,  and  grass  are  the  largest  imports  of  this 
class,  averagmg  since  1913  about  $400,000,  or  less  than  half  the  aver- 
age exports  of  the  same  item.  Canada,  China,  and  Japan  are  the 
chief  sources.  Imports  of  chip  articles  were  small  prior  to  1914,  but 
increased  to  $53,000  in  1919  and  over  $100,000  in  1917  and  1918. 
Imports  of  mtouf actured  whalebone  are  nil,  but  the  unmanufactured 
material  is  imported  from  Russia  and  Canada,  and  lately  from  the 
Falkland  Islands. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Under  the  act  of  1883  baskets  and  all  other  articles  of  grass,  palm 
leaf,  whalebone,  *  *  *  or  straw  were  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  the  act  of  1890  made  manufactures  of  bone,  chip,  grass, 
horn  *  *  *  palm  leaf,  straw,  weeds,  or  whalebone,  n.  s.  p.  f., 
dutiable  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  this  was  reduced  to  25  per  cent 
imder  the  act  of  1894  but  again  increased  to  30  per  cent  by  the  act 
of  1897.  The  act  of  1909  added  manufactures  of  quills  and  mcreased 
the  duty  to  35  per  cent.     Under  the  present  act  manufactures  of 

Ealm  leaf  are  dutiable  at  15  per  cent;  manufactures  of  bone,  chip 
cm,  quills,  whalebone,  at  20  per  cent;  and  manufactures  of  gras^ 
straw,  and  weeds,  at  25  per  cent. 


MANUFACTURES    OF   INDU    RUBBER   AND    HARD    RUBBER, 
N.  S.  P.  F.,  AND  DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES. 


Summary. 


In  1914  there  were  342  rubber  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
United  States,  capitalized  at  $267,671,422,  employing  74,022  wage 
earners,  and  turnmg  out  rubber  products  valued  at  $300,994,000. 
This  was  eleven  times  greater  than  the  value  of  similar  products  in 
1879;  by  1917,  however,  it  had  increased  nearly  300  per  cent. 

Articles  coming  within  the  tariff  classification  ''not  specially  pro- 
vided for''  constitute  the  larger  portion  of  these  manufactures. 
Chief  among  them  are  automobile  tu-es.  Other  products  are  motor- 
cycle and  bicycle  tires,  rubber  hose,  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  rubber 
tubmg,  and  druggists'  sundries.  ^ 

Ruober  is  vulcanized  to  make  it  elastic,  impervious,  and  unchange- 
able in  texture  under  ordinary  conditions;  qualities  which  it  does  not 
possess  in  its  crude  state,  but  which  are  necessary  for  commercial 
usage.  Essentially  the  process,  which  was  discovered  by  an  American, 
Charles  Goodyear,  consists  of  mixing  the  cleaned  and  purified  crude 
rubber  with  sulphur  and  subjecting  the  mixture  to  moderate  heat 
(about  300°  F.).  Other  chemicals  or  minerals  are  sometimes  used  in 
addition  to  sulphur  for  giving  the  rubber  additional  qualities  of  re- 
siliency, toughness,  etc. 

The  home  consumption  of  manufactures  of  rubber  is  enormous, 
especially  of  automobile  tires.  This  demand  is  met  by  the  domestic 
production,  which  is  sufficient  also  to  permit  of  laree  exports.  These 
amounted  to  more  than  $85,000,000  in  1920.  England  is  the  leading 
foreign  producer,  followed  by  France.  England's  production  is 
about  one-seventh  that  of  this  country.  Imports  are  comparatively 
imimportant,  amoimting  in  1919  to  $1 ,373,469,  about  1.60  per  cent  of 
our  exports  for  that  year. 

Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersev,  in  the  order  named,  are  the 
most  important  producing  centers.  Ohio  produces  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  domestic  output,  its  products  being  tires  and  general 
m^ufactures.  Massachusetts  leads  in  the  production  of  rubber 
boots  and  shoes,  and  New  Jersey  in  rubber  hose,  packing,  and  belting. 

The  corporate  form  of  ownership  predominates,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  concentrate  in  large  establishments  with  large-scale  production. 
The  capital  of  the  10  largest  companies  in  1919  was  $394,553,000,  as 
compared  with  $267,671,422,  the  total  capitalization  in  1914.  In  the 
early  part  of  1920  production  was  large,  out  fell  off  later  in  the  year, 
due  to  decrease  of  orders  and  general  depression.  This  depression  is 
still  felt  (February,  1921),  but  orders  are  increasing  and  production  is 
being  resumed.  At  the  present  time  it  is  reported  4hat  about  one- 
third  of  the  number  employed  a  year  ago  in  the  Ohio  district  are 
working. 
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Tennis  balls  are  admitted  as  manufactiu'es  of  rubber  under  this 
paragraph.  Manufacturers  of  these  articles  contend  that  they  should 
be  dutiable  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  the  duty  on  wool,  as  the  cover, 
which  is  of  wool,  is  the  more  important  part  of  the  ball. 

Summary  lahle. 


Ratio  to  produo- 

UOD. 

Imports.  ExportJ. 


p,„- 

"•"■ 

0.i9 

4.13 

ValuB  (Im- 
ports [01 
coosump- 


Genekal  Information. 


DESCRIPTION    AND   USES. 


Manufactures  of  India  rubber,  not  specially  provided  for,  constitute 
the  largest  portion  of  products  of  the  rubber  industry.  Various 
articles  of  ruober  manufacture  are  covered  in  the  different  schedules 
of  the  tariff,  either  specifically  or  as  articles  of  specified  groups  {rub- 
ber toys;  rubber  tobacco  pouches,  dutiable  as  smokers'  articles). 
The  value  of  these  is  large,  but  not  so  great  as  the  unspecified  manu- 
factures, among  which  are  automobile  and  other  tires  and  tire  sun- 
dries; rubber  boots  and  shoes;  rubber  tubing;  dentists'  rubber  sup- 
plies; rubber  balls,  pouches,  bulbs,  and  sponges;  partially  manufac- 
tured rubber;  rubber  sheets  and  calces;  rubber  hospital  sheeting  and 
printing  blankets;  and  many  other  articles.  It  is  said  that  one  of 
the  larger  rubber  concent  manufactures  30,000  different  articles. 

Druggists'  rubber  sundries  comprise  such  products  as  hot-water 
bottles,  ice  bags,  and  similar  articles;  vulcanized  rubber,  known  as 
hard  rubber  (par.  369),  differs  from  soft  or  pliable  rubber  in  havii^ 
a  larger  sulphur  content  and  in  being  vulcanized  at  higher  tempera- 
tures. It  is  used  in  bowling  balls,  knife  and  razor  handles,  combs, 
fountain-pen  barrels,  and  other  articles  of  use  and  adornment. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

MateriaU  and  processes. — To  render  the  crude  rubber  commercially 
adaptable,  it  is  put  through  a  vulcanizing  process  to  make  it  elastic, 
impervious,  and  unchangeable  in  texture.  This  process  consists 
commonly  of  mixing  sulphur  with  the  rubber  and  subjectii^  it  to 
moderate  heat  (about  300°  F.)  for  six  or  more  hours.  Sulphur  is 
the  most  universally  used  ingredient,  being  always  used  to  some  extent 
in  vulcanization,  but  other  chemicals  and  minerals  are  also  employed 
for  adding  resiliency,  weight,  toughness,  and  other  qualities,  as  they 
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may  be  required  for  the  finished  articles.  Among  these  are  zinc 
oxide,  lithophone,  magnesia,  whiting,  and  barytes.  Cotton,  silk,  and 
wool  are  also  used  in  the  making  of  rubber  fabric  or  cloth. 

The  crude  rubber  is  first  thoroughly  cleansed.  It  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  steam  heated  water  for  24  hours,  when  it  is  cut  up  and  the 
larger  impurities  removed  by  hand.  It  is  then  washed  by  passing 
between  two  heavy  corrugated  iron  rollers.  A  stream  of  water  flows 
over  the  rubber  from  a  pipe  directly  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the 
roUers,  and  the  combined  action  of  the  roUers  and  water  removes  all 
foreign  substances  adhOTng  to  the  rubber.  It  is  next  placed  in  a 
drying  chamber  and,  after  thoroughly  drying,  is  stored  m  darkness 
until  needed.  Methods  of  vulcamzing  vary  with  the  article  being 
made,  but  generally  the  purified  and  masticated  gum  is  thoroughly 
kneaded  with  the  requisite  amount  of  sulphur  and  cut  and  shaped 
before  heat  is  applied. 

Histcfry  and  development, — ^The  United  States  has  always  led  the 
world  in  the  manufacture  of v  rubber  goods.  The  industry  had  its 
inception  here,  the  vulcanization  process  having  been  discovered  by 
Charles  Goodyear,  an  American.  Our  output  is  approximately  seven 
times  as  large  as  the  next  manufacturing  nation.  In  1906  we  con- 
sumed 24,113  tons  of  crude  rubber  as  against  13,868  tons  consurned 
by  Great  Britain,  the  next  largest  consumer;  in  1917  our  consumption 
had  reached  157,371  tons  as  compared  with  25,983  tons  consumed  by 
Great  Britain;  an  increase  of  about  600  per  cent  to  100  per  cent.^ 

In  1879  the  value  of  domestic  products  was  $25,309,648.  This 
had  increased  more  than  elevenfold  by  1914.  For  the  decade  1904  to 
1914  the  increase  was  103.4  per  cent,  while  for  the  latter  half  of  the 
decade  it  was  52.5  per  cent.  Between  1914  and  1917  the  increase 
was  nearly  300  per  cent. 

Organization,' — ^The  Census  of  Manufacturers  for  1914  classifies  data 
on  nibber  products  into  three  groups — ^rubber  belting  and  hose,  rubber 
boots  and  shoes,  and  rubber  products  nx)t  elsewhere  specified.  The 
last  group  is  not  entirely  synonymous  with  the  tariff  classification, 
''manufactures  of  rubber  not  specially  provided  for,^'  although  ar- 
ticles coming  under  such  classincation  lorm  the  chief  value  of  the 
froup.  Rubber  boots  and  shoes  are  within  the  classification.  Rub- 
er belting  is  not,  however,  nor  is  hose  except  that  which  is  made 
entirely  of  rubber  and  not  partly  of  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  or  jute. 
The  greater  part  of  the  value  of  hose  shown  in  tne  second  group 
probably  comprises  hydraulic  or  flume  hose,  dutiable  at  7  cente  per 
pound  under  paragraph  274.  Rubber  fabrics  and  rubber  clothes  are 
among  the  items  mcluded  in  the  third  group,  which  do  not  come 
within  the  tariff  classification.  Elastic  woven  goods  are  not  included 
in  the  data  as  manufactures  of  rubber. 

In  1914  the  industry  showed  342  establishments,  with  88,821  em- 
ployees and  officials.  Of  these,  74,022  were  wage  earners,  13,200 
clerks  and  subordinate  salaried  employees,  and  1,559  proprietors, 
officials,  and  salaried  officers.  Eighteen  establishments,  with  5,115 
waffe  earners,  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  belting  and  hose;  23, 
witn  18,687  wage  earners,  in  manufacturing  boots  and  shoes;  and  301 , 
with  50,220  wage  earners,  devoted  to  other  manufactures  of  rubber. 

1  War  Industries  Board  Price  Bulletin  No.  30. 
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[Abstract  Census  of  Manufactures,  19U.1 
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Product. 


Quantity 
and  value. 


S300,993,796 


The  Pstrnt^' !  4,024,486 

•^  «Mm;^^ $12,647,934 


fie. 


ii  omobilo — 


57,211,728 
$37,858,222 


Number 

Value 

Inner  tubes — 

Number 

Value I     $2o;ioi;os4 

Solid,  aU  kinds,  ralue I     $13, 735, 681 


8,021,371 
$105,678,951 

7,907,351 


I 


Product. 


Tires— Continued. 

MotOT  cycle  and  l?icycle  (includ- 
ing airplane  tires)— 

Number 

Value 

Belting,  value 

Hose,  value 

Packing,  value , 

Clothing,  vahie , 

Druggists'  and  stationers'  sundries, 

value 

All  other  manufactures  of  rubber, 

value 

Scrap  and  old  rubber  (sold  or  on 

hand),  value 

Reclaimed  rubber  (sold  or  on  hand), 

value 

All  other  products,  value 


Quantity 
and  value. 


3,728,138 
$6,905,853 
$7,989,405 
$16,853,693 
$3,507,651 
$6,799,515 

$7,511,755 

$40,133,250 

$1,250,836 

$11,184,958 
$8,885,008 


/)L  •  •      '  ddition,  products  to  the  value  of  $752,5(^  were  reported  by  estaUishments  assigned  to  other  dassifl- 


EXPOBTS. 


^^  'WtnufifteT^^^'^^  consumption  of  rubber  manufactures  is  enormous,  the  fact 
*''*'^'  ofQi^^f:^  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  world's  automobiles  are  owned  here 
l>l>or  hooto  tv  ?^^^^^^  ^^®  extent  of  the  demand  for  rubber  tires.  The  domestic 
'"**'•  puckin^  »  'P^*''  however,  is  suflBcient  to  meet  this  demand  and  permit  of  large 
f  iTt^ntirmiiLi^  Dorts  to  practically  all  parts  of  the  worlds 


,4ren<»ni  ma^: 


ur    in    lOfT**^^  articles  are  exported  to  some  extent,  but  tires  form  the  chief 


(Vj,^  t^fcat'^^^'  I^  IQ14:  the  value  of  exports  was  $12,441,220  and  in  1920 
»^^rpport<St^  ^^  which  $53,074,015  was  tires. 

»>.  Wefif  Viktis  FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 

'f  'ftoupfct  tok^  Statistics  on  forei^  production  are  not  available,  but  the  consump- 
Ijrt  If  cf^  ffg  ^-^^  of  crude  rubber  furnishes  a  basis  for  comparison.  Great  Britain's 
''f '«>n  in  ri»i '  'onsumption  in  1917  was  about  one-seventh  that  of  the  United  States; 
lirr  »09».  u  "ranee  about  one-tenth;  Italy  about  one-twenty-fifth.  Great  Brit- 
:     in^f  te^^'^  exports  «  in  1914  were  $11,315,608  and  in  1918  $17,139,902. 

of  wiut  it  n>  IMPORTS. 

Imports  are  not  serious  from  a  competitive  standpoint,  amounting 

("  iiift(rmtma^^  $1,489,680  in  1914,  and  in  1920  to  $1,373,469,  or  1.60  per  cent  of 

^exports.     Tires  amounted  to  $194,445,  or  0.36  per  cent  of  our  exports 

of  tires.     Imports  in  1917  were  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of 

«r  KMMeMmitm  ^omestic  production.     They  are  chiefly  from  Canada  and  England. 

PRICE  J^. 

The  prices  shown  on  page  32  of  this  report  are  taken  from  the  War 
Industries  Board  Price  JBmletin  No.  30.  Restrictions  on  output  were 
placed  on  rubber  manufactures  during  the  latter  part  of  1918,  and, 
commenting  on  this,  the  War  Industries  Board  states: 

These  regulations  were  not  in  effect  sufficiently  long  enough  to  have  any  marked 
influence  upon  the  price  situation  in  the  rubber  industry.  After  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  they  were  gradually  revoked. 


»  Great  Britain  Annual  Return  of  Trade  with  Foreign  Countries.    Pounds  sterling  converted  to  dollars 
at  normal  exchange,  $4.8665. 
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The  total  capitalization  was  $267,671,422;  salaries,  $16,278,578;  and 
wages,  $44,167,402. 

The  corporate  form  of  ownership  prevails,  82  per  cent  of  the  estab- 
lishments being  of  this  type,  producmg  99  per  cent  of  the  total  output. 
The  tendency  of  the  business  is  to  concentrate  in  large  establishments 
with  lai^e-scale  operation.  A  few  establishments  are  reported  doing 
small  amount  of  business,  but  their  number  is  decreasing  yearly;  83 
per  cent  of  the  output  in  1914  was  by  establishments  with  an  annual 
Dusiness  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  establishments  employing 
more  than  500  wage  earners  constitute  only  11.7  per  cent  of  the  totiu 
number,  but  give  employment  to  70.2  per  cent  of  the  wage  earners. 

Later  complete  figures  are  not  available.  The  capital  of  the  10 
largest  companies  in  1919  aggregated  $394,553,000,  about  47  per 
cent  greater  than  the  capitsil  oi  the  entire  industry  in  1914.' 

Tires  are  the  chief  product,  in  1914  averaging  48.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  output. 

Geographical  distribution, — ^The  industry  is  carried  on  in  a  great 
many  States,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey,  in  the  order 
named,  being  far  ahead  of  the  others.  Ohio's  products  (tires  and 
general  manufactures)  exceed  the  combined  totals  of  New  Jersey  and 
Massachusetts.  This  leadership  is  due  to  the  development  in  Akron 
of  the  ^eat  tire  and  general  rubber  manufacturing  companies,  the 
production  of  the  city  being  84  per  cent  of  Ohio's  total.  Massachu- 
setts leads  in  the  production  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  and  New 
Jersey  in  the  production  of  rubber  hose,  packing,  and  belting.  These 
two  States  are  also  large  producers  of  general  manufactures. 

Production. — ^The  domestic  output  in  1914  was  valued  at 
$300,994,000.  In  1917  this  had  increased  to  $896,000,000,^  and  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1920  the  value  was  reported  to  be  $577,388,210.* 
Tires  and  tire  sundries,  the  largest  item,  were  valued  at  $146,521,569 
in  1914  and  $394,340,828  for  the  first  half  of  1920.  The  output  for 
the  entire  year  is  not  known,  but  it  is  not  thought  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  value  of  products  for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  due  to  reduc- 
tion of  orders  and  curtailment  of  production  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year.  This  depression  still  exists  (February,  1921),  although  the  out- 
look is  brighter  and  orders  are  increasing.  In  the  Akron  aistrict  the 
output  now  is  approximately  one-fifth  of  what  it  was  a  year  ago, 
ana  it  is  reported  that  less  than  one-third  of  the  number  employed 
then  are  now  working. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  different  products  in  1914 : 

« India  Rubber  World,  Feb.  1, 1921. 

«  War  Industries  Board  BuUetin  No.  30,  p.  5. 

<  India  Rubber  Review,  Feb.  15, 1921;  Survey  made  by  Rubber  Association  of  America. 
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With  reference  to  the  price  fluctuations  it  is  stated  in  the  bulletin, 
page  34 : 

A  review  of  the  run  of  prices  for  the  rubber  industry,  as  a  whole — ^that  is,  for  crude 
rubber,  ingredients,  and  rubber  products  combiiied — ^makes  apparent  the  ^t  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  16  months  ending  January,  1915,  the  rubber  industry  price 
situation  had  little  in  common  with  commodities  in  general.  Low  prices  character- 
ized the  industry  by  and  large.  During  the  six  years  dealt  with  in  this  study  there 
were  only  12  months  in  whidi  the  index  number  of  the  rubber  industry  was  higher 
than  that  of  *  'all  commodities,"  and  in  all  but  four  thede  instances  variations  above 
the  general  price  level  were  less  than  10  per  cent.  In  February,  1915,  rubber  prices 
fell  16  per  cent  below  the  level  of  all  commodities,  and  from  that  time  on  the  index 
numbers  of  the  rubber  industry  and  of  commodities  in  general  followed  individual 
courses.  The  latter,  after  remaining  relatively  static  for  some  nine  months,  ascended 
ramdly,  reaching  its  first  apex  in  July,  1917,  at  a  point  of  89  per  cent  above  the  level 
of  February,  1915.  The  governmental  policy  of  price-fixing  inaugurated  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1917  resulted  in  a  slight  recession,  which  continued  until  June  of  the  following 
year,  when  the  upward  course  of  prices  was  resumed.  The  year  1918  ended  with  the 
index  number  of  all  commodities  103  per  cent  above  its  prewar  level. 

The  index  number  of  the  rubber  industry,  on  the  other  hand,  followed  a  rather  slow 
upward  course,  which  was  interrupted  now  and  then  by  cycles  of  depression  varying 
from  1  to  10  months  in  duration.  At  no  time  did  it  approadi  the  index  number  of 
**all  commodities,"  and  throughout  the  period  following  February,  1915,  the  price 
level  of  the  rubber  industry  was  at  least  16  per  cent  below  the  price  level  of  com- 
modities in  general.  This  difference  in  levels  was  highest  in  July,  1917,  when  the 
*  *  all-commodities  "  index  number  was  80  per  cent  above  that  of  the  rubber  industry. 
Throughout  1917  and  1918,  in  fact,  the  divergency  existing  between  the  two  levels 
was  one  of  great  significance  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  price  fluctuations  of  but  few 
industries.  The  signing  of  the  armistice  found  the  price  level  of  the  rubber  industry 
72  per  cent  below  that  of  all  commodities,  or,  in  other  words,  31  per  cent  above  its 
own  level  of  1913-14. 

TAKIFF   HISTORY. 

Under  the  tariff  of  1886  india  rubber  boots  and  shoes  were  dutiable 
at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  manufactures  of  ffutta  percha  at  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  manufactures  of  india  riiober  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  act  of  1890  manu- 
factures, not  specially  provided  for,  remained  at  30  per  cent;  rubber 
boots  and  shoes  were  not  specially  enumerated,  and  vulcanized  rubber, 
known  as  hard  rubber,  classed  with  gutta  percha  manufactures  at 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  act  of  1894  reduced  the  duty  on  manu- 
factures of  india  rubber,  not  specially  provided  for,  to  25  per  cent 
and  that  on  manufactures  of  gutta  percha  and  hard  rubber  to  30 
per  cent;  under  the  act  of  1897  thfe  auties  were  increased  to  30  per 
cent  and  35  per  cent,  respectively,  and  the  act  of  1909  increased  the 
duty  on  manufactures  not  specially  provided  for  to  35  per  cent, 
leaving  manufactures  of  gutta  percha  and  hard  rubber  at  35  per  cent. 
Under  this  act  rubber  sponges  were  made  dutiable  at  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem.'  The  act  of  1913  made  manufactures  of  vulcanized  or 
hard  rubber  dutiable  at  25  per  cent;  manufactures  of  india  rubber 
or  gutta  perchas,  known  as  druggists  sundries,' '  dutiable  at  15  per 
cent,  and  manufactures  of  india  rubber  not  otherwise  provided  for 
at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

TARIFF   CONSIDERATIONS. 

A  manufacturer  of  tennis  balls  states  that  tennis  balls  are  admitted 
under  this  paragraph  as  a  manufacture  of  rubber,  and  contends  that 
this  classification  of  the  article,  which  is  jomposed  of  india  rubber 
with  a  wool  covering,  works  a  hardship  on  the  domestic  manufac- 
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turer,  in  that  the  wool  cover  is  the  most  important  and  expensive 
part  of  the  ball,  and  that  it  thus  is  admitted  at  a  lower  duty  than  the 
woolen  cloth  for  making  such  covers. 

Manufactures  of  rubber  {total) — Production  in  United  States. 

OFFICIAL  SOURCE. 

[From  Federal  census.] 

1809 177  197,830 

1904 148,014,909 

1909 197,394,638 

1914 300,994,000 

OTHER  SOURCES. 

[1917,  from  War  Industries  Board  Price  Bulletin  No.  30;  1920,  India  Rubber  Review,  Feb.  15, 1921.] 

1917 $896,000,000 

1920  (first  six  months) 577,388,210 

Production  in  United  States — States. 

INDIA  RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

[From  Fedwal  census.] 


State. 


Massachusetts. 
Connecticut... 
All  other 


Total. 


1904 


939,034,549 

12,829,346 

« 18,201,401 


70,065,296 


1909 


918,722,000 

0) 
30,999,000 


49,721,000 


1914 


923,789,000 

(}) 
30,033,000 


53,822,000 


1  Included  in  "All  other." 

>  Includes  Connecticut,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Liouisiana.  Nebraska.  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  South 
Carolina,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia. 

RUBBER  BELTING  AND  HOSE.i 

[From  Federal  census.] 


State. 

1904               1909 

1914 

New  Jersey 

99,915,742   

910,341,000 
13.220.000 

All  other* 

5,038,444   

Total 

14,954,186  1  919,238,000 

23,561,000 

*  Includes  hydraulic  hose. 

<  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New  York. 

RUBBER  GOODS,  NOT  ELSEWHERE  SPECIFIED. 

[From  Federal  census.] 


California... 
Connecticut . 
Illinois 


State. 


1904 


1909 


1914 


9219,212 
8,868,353 
2,847,689 


Indiana 2,357,111 

Massachusetts 14, 098,471 

Missouri '  (i) 

New  Jersey 4, 836,338 

New  York 8,265,690 

Ohio 15,963,003 

Pennsylvania !  2,220,355 

Rhode  Island i  2,582,180 

Wisconsin i  720,036 

All  other 16,971 


9323,000  ; 
11,005,000  ' 

381,000 
4,313,000 
15,796,000  , 

19,543,000  t 
8,784,000 

53,911,000  I 
4,686,000 
3,143,000  j 

(>)  1 

6,551,000  1 


9905,000 

10,188,000 

1,980,000 

6,333,000 

23,011,000 

726,000 

25,458,000 

10,228,000 

109,659,000 

12,177,000 

6,089,000 

7,382,000 

« 9, 475, 000 


Total 62,995,909     128,436,000  :    223,611,000 


» Included  in  "  All  other." 

*  Delaware,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  TexAS,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington. 
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Imports  by  countries. 

MA.NUFACTURES  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  (FISCAL  YEARS). 


Imported  f  rom— 


Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium. 

France 

Germany 

Russia  in  Europe 

England 

Scotland 

Canada 

Japan 

All  other 

Total 


$36,565 

80,314 

202,214 

531,971 

35,270 

306,853 

10, 410 

4,417 

1,851 

7,371 


1, 217, 236 


1914 


$46,064 

153,395 

138,308 

669, 491 

149,  826 

299,612 

15,128 

36,595 

1,335 

8,035 


1915 


$42,224 
30,301 
49, 795 

264,771 
23,375 

272, 711 

H705 

80,429 

1,023 

11,947 


1, 517, 789 


791, 281 


1916 


$9 

366 

13,263 

1,695 

10 

227,589 

27, 749 

106,838 

13, 618 

6,893 


398,020 


1917 

19181 

$4,849 
691 

$3,949 

373,804 
23, 724 

155, 252 
29,788 
20,816 

284,128 
19,078 

174,756 
31,435 
86,417 

608,954 

599,763 

GUTTA-PERCHA,  MANUFACTURES  OF  (FISCAL  YEARS). 


France 

$973 

26,347 

49,736 

32 

212 

$824 

27,627 

8,297 

2,311 

2,964 

$5U 

7,089 

3,220 

40 

1 

Germany. 

$208 

171, 599 

2,140 

2,028 

United  Kingdom 

$56,697 

128 

1,050 

$14,223 
188 

Canada ." 

All  other 

2,567 

Total 

77,300 

42,023 

10,841 

'       57, 875 

173,975 

16, 978 

1  In3luled  in  manufactures  of  India  rubber  and  gutta-percha  after  1918. 
MANUFACTURES  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  AND  GUTTA-PERCHA  (CALENDAR  YEARS). 


France 

Switzerland. 

England 

Scotland 

Canada 

Japan 

All  other 


Total. 


Imported  from— 


1 

1918 
$4,285 

*  1919 
$5,668 

1920 

2,564 

210,425 

480,642 
30,542 

406,947 

30,550 

1,636 

26,936 

167, 682 

21,441 

............ 

5,999 



445, 332 

956,085 

$1,433,957 

MANUFACTURES  OF  STRAW  AND  GRASS,  N.  S.  P.  F. 

Fiscal  Years. 


Imported  from— 


1913 


Austria-Hungary ■  $2, 304 

Belgium '  12, 196 

France '  18, 831 

Germany 9, 274 

Netherlands '  59,982 

Switzerland '  3, 1&4 

United  Kingdom i  6,952 

Canada i  47, 262 

China '  64, 055 

Honglcong ,  52, 209 

Japan i  885, 280 

All  other 1  12,788 

f 

Total j  1,174,317 


•1914 


$3,780 
15, 101 

9,911 
18,016 
55,399 

4,203 

5,272 

&t,271 

27,727 

41,768 

180,474 

6,849 


1915 


$1,731 

2,499 

7,532 

6,841 

42,537 

7,938 

4,102 

82,973 

26,588 

29,083 

61,065 

12,931 


461,771    278,820 


1916 


$1,499 

9,979 

206 

40,331 

28,975 

2,209 

112,378 

18,572 

29,612 

114,951 

10,445 


3ti9,157 


1917 


1848 
5,596 


19,344 

10,074 

1,026 

171,748 
16,018 
31,367 

152,033 
17,595 


425,649 


1918 


$5,239 


12,976 
14,007 

2,257 
82,*48 

6,010 

18,024 

173,452 

28,022 


342,33.5 


TARIFF  INFOBMATION  SUBVEYS. 
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Imports  by  countries — Continued. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  STRAW  AND  GRASS,  N.  S.  P.  F.-CJontinued. 

Calendar  Yeabs. 


Imported  from— 


Austria-Hungary . 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 

Canada 

China 


Hongkong. 

Japan 

Another.. 


Total. 


1918 


SI,  523 


4,044 

282 

39,559 

1,677 

9,847 

131,841 

15,585 


204,358 


1919 


$675 

1,251 

4,197 

51 

3,431 

32,916 

201 

104,970 

6,380 

47,237 

140,834 

20,758 


362,701 


1920 


8657,479 


PALM  LEAF,  NATURAL  (FISCAL  YEARS).! 


Imported  f  rom— 


1913 


Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Germany 

Italy 

England 

Bermuda 


17,008 


315 

1,532 

317 

5 

588 


1914 


130 


742 


Imported  from- 


Mexico. . . 

Cuba 

China.... 
All  other. 


Total. 


1913 


SI,  332 
1,238 

u,  o44 

35 


1914 


17,214 


I  Included  in  "  AU  other  articles"  after  1914. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  PALM  LEAF,  N.  S.  P.  F.  (FISCAL  YEARS). 


CHIP— MANUFACTURES  OF,  N.  S.  P.  F.i 


France... 
Germany. 
England.. 
Japan 


Total. 


SI,  500 
8,909 
2,863 


14.044 


Imported  from— 

• 

1913 

1914 

Germany 

S5,349 

238 

22 

140 

S10,651 
713 

Mexico 

Japan 

773 

All  other 

847 

Total 

5,749 

12  984 

2,181 


1  Included  in  "All  other  articles"  after  1914. 

QUILLS,  MANUFACTURES  OF  (FISCAL  YEARS).* 


ImpcMted  from— 


1913 


Austria-Hungary |    S20,244 

Belgium i  106 

France !       8,218 

Germany j  356 

Switzerland 

England 191 


1914 


S8,807 

56 

9,261 

1,254 

79  ! 

115 


Imported  f rom— 


Canada 

Hongkong 

Turkey  in  Asia. 


Total. 


1  Included  in  "All  other  articles"  after  1914. 
64912— 21— N-21 3 


1913 


S7 


29,122 


1914 


S21 
3 

20 


19,616 


18 
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Imports  by  countries — Continued. 

WHALEBONE,  UNMANUFACTURED  (FISCAL   YEARS). 


Imported  from— 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

England 

336 

1,138 

38,590 

24 

$638 

Canada 

156 

8,830 

7 

$156 

12,510 

20 

760 

8,488 
2 

$1,000 

10,450 

2 

1  067 

Russia  in  Asia 

66  627 

All  otlier 

30 

Total 

8,993 

12,686 

9,250 

11,452 

40,  OSS 

68  262 

Imported  from— 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Pounds. 

Value. 
$7,246 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Vahie. 

England 

14,482 

Canada 

»,     —w—                                      _  .  ,               _ 

6,000 
4,221 

$4,000 
2,607 

Russia  in  Asia 

13,293 
200 

9,719 
16 

6,467 
123,205 

$3,234 

10,028 

All  other 

Total 

27,975 

16,981 

10,221 

6,607 

29,672 

1 

13.2^ 

1  Falkland  Islands,  22,400  pounds— $10,000. 

Imports  for  consumption. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  AND  GUTTA-PERCHA,  KNOWN  AS  DRUGGISTS' 

SUNDRIES. 

General  Tariff. 


Fiscal  year: 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921» 


Rate  of  duty. 


Quantity. 


15  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Value. 


Duty 
collected. 


$125,390 
64,820 
24,295 

$18,808 
9,723 
3,644 

61,641 
106,580 

9,246 
15,987 

32,761 

64,579 

217,027 

4,914 

9,687 

32,554 

50,205 

7,530 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 


1 6  months  ending  June  30, 1921. 

From  Cuba  (RECiPRoaTY  Treaty  Dec.  27, 1903). 


Fiscal  year: 
1917 


$24 


$2 


12 


MANUFACTURES  OF  VULCANIZED  INDLA.  RUBBER,  KNOWN  AB  ttAUD  RUBBER. 


Fiscal  year: 
1908.... 
1909.... 
1910.... 

1911 

1912.... 

1913 

1914 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


35  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

25  per  cent. 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 


$W,1.4U  I      |U>e.604    . 


Ml, II!) 

\\\.m 


82. 702 

u\  m 

7^,157 

•lo.r.vo 

\,.m 


35 
35 
35 
85 
S5 
S5 
35 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


TAEIFF  INFORMATION  SURVEYS. 
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Imparts  fcfr  consumption — Continued. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  VULCANIZED  INDIA  RUBBER,  KNOWN  AS  HARD  RUBBER— 

Continued. 


Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

192H 


Rate  of  duty. 


25  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$2,513 

4,624 

88,058 

60,487 


Duty 
collected. 


1628 

1,156 

22,014 

15,121 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


From  Cuba  (Recipeocity  Treaty  Dec.  27, 1903). 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent. 


25 
25 


Fiscal  year: 
1908 


1909. 


35  per  cent  less  20 

per  cent. 
do 


5 
3 


28 


MANUFACTURES  OF  GUTTA-PERCHA,  N.  S.  P.  F. 


Fiscal  year: 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

19211 


35  per  cent . 

....do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

10  per  cent. 

....do 

do 

do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


$41,299 
67,971 
43,674 
60»511 
35,888 
35,625 
3,157 
28,674 
12,021 
58,986 

166,697 
18,629 

48,214 
143,438 
199,265 

11,884 


$14,454 

23,789 

15,285 

21, 179 

12,560 

12,468 

1,104 

2,867 

1,202 

5,898 

16,669 

1,862 

4,821 
13,343 
19,926 

1,188 


35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 


MANUFACTURES  OF  INDIA  RUBBER,  N.  S.  P.  F. 
Undeb  General  Tardt. 


Fiscal  year: 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year:  > 

1918 

1919 

1920 

19211 


30  per  cent , 

do 

do 

35  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

10  per  cent , 

do 

do 

do , 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


*{; 


856,517 
130,662 
170,920 
722,820 
713,237 
722,380 
911,611 
191, 878 
755,525 
534,389 
426,898 
552,184 
282,572 

180,418 
368,169 
674,277 
254,508 


$556, 

339, 

51, 

252, 

249, 

252, 

319, 

67, 

75, 

53, 

42, 

55, 

28, 


955 
198 
276 
987 
633 
833 
064 
157 
552 
438 
689 
218 
257 


18,042 
36,817 
67,427 
25,450 


30 
30 
30 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 


From  Philippines. 


Fiscal  year  1915... 


Free. 


$500 


1 6  months  ending  June  30, 1921. 

*  Figures  for  calendar  years  do  not  include  automobile  tires. 
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TAKIFF  INFORMATION   SURVEYS. 
Imports  for  consumption — Continued. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  INDIA  RUBBER,  N.  S.  P.  F.-Continued. 
From  Cuba  (Recipeocity  Treaty  Dec.  27, 1903). 


Fiscal  year: 
1908.... 


1909. 
1910. 

1911. 
1914. 

1916. 


Rate  of  duty. 


30  per  cent,  less  20 

per  cent. 

do 

35  per  cent,  less  20 

per  cent. 

do 

10  per  cent,  less  20 

per  cent. 
do 


Quantity. 


Value. 


S67 

1,386 
140 

31 
10 

492 


Duty 
collected. 


$16 

332 
39 

8 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


39 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent. 


24 

24 

28 

28 


8 


DxjTY  Remitted. 


Fiscal  year: 

1913 

For  use  of  United 

States. 
do 

$140 

22 
5,081 

12 

1914 

• 

1914 

Sees.  4  and  5,  act  of 
Oct.  3, 1913. 

For  use  of  United 
States. 

1915 

AUTOMOBILE    TIRES.i 
Under  General  Tariff. 


Calendar  year: 
19182 

10  per  cent 

do 

1,476 

13,221 

8,702 

961 

$54,094 

367,976 

178,920 

24,739 

$5,409 

36,797 

17,892 

4,946 

$36.64 
27.83 
20.56 

10 
10 
10 
10 

1919 

1920 

20  per  cent 

1921* 

From  Virgin  Islands. 

— ._ 

Calendar  year  1918^ 

Free 

6 

$30 

From 

Cuba  (Reciprocity  Treai 

fY). 

Calendar  year: 
1919 

10  per  cent-20  per 

cent. 
do 

5 
1,725 

$170 
15,525 

$13 
1,242 

g 

1920.. 

$9.00 

g 

Sl>0 

NGES  MADE  OF  RUBBE 

R. 

Fiscal  year: 

1910 

40  per  cent 

$13,063 

11,924 

11,668 

8,628 

817 

2,242 

3,681 

3,601 

174 

5 
397 
542 

$5,225 

4,769 

4,667 

3,451 

326 

336 

552 

540 

26 

40 

1911 

do 

40 

1912 

do 

40 

1913 

do 

40 

1914 

do 

40 

'  1914 

15  per  cent 

15 

1915 

do 

15 

1916 

do 

15 

1918 

do 

15 

Calendar  year: 
1919 

do 

y- 

1920 -... 

do 

59 
1 

15 

1921« 

do 

15 

. 

»  Not  separately  stated  prior  to  1918. 

«  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1918. 

s  6  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 
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Imporisfor  consumption — Continued. 

SPONGES  MADE  OF  RUBBER— Continued. 
From  Phiuppines. 


Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Duty 
coUected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

Calendar  year  1918. 

Free 

$71 

Per  cent. 

DRINKING  STRAWS. 


Fiscal  years: 
1914 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  years: 

1918 

1920 

19211 


20  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do.  ... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


$1,787 

$357 

2,809 

421 

3,585 

537 

4,797 

719 

4,044 

606 

3,269 

490 

2,726 

409 

2,084 

316 

4,287 

643 

20 
15 
15 
16 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 


MANUFACTURE  OF  STRAW  AND  GRASS,  N.  S.  P.  F. 

Under  General  Tariff. 


Fiscal  years: 

1908 

1909 

1910 


1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  years: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

19211 


30  per  cent. 

do 

do 

35  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

25  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


$670,786 

$201,235 

582,540 

174,762 

76,675 

23,002 

563, 171 

197,110 

786,347 

275,221 

856,782 

299,873 

1,102,813 

385,984 

138,933 

48,626 

287,503 

71,875 

280,056 

70,014 

364,038 

91,009 

435,581 

108,895 

304,032 

76,008 

207,315 

51,828 

353,211 

88,303 

644,067 

161,016 

195,678 

48,919 

From  Philippine  Islands  (Acts  of  Mar.  3, 1905,  and  Oct.  3, 1913). 


30 
30 
30 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 


Fiscal  year: 

l<)08 

75  per  cent  of  30 

per  cent. 
do 

$38 

103 

47 

400 

1,812 

14,834 

95 

1,653 

1,450 

274 

1,293 

1,361 

815 

741 

6,328 

$8 

23 
10 

22.60 

1909 

22.60 

1910 

do 

22.60 

1910 

Free 

1911 

do 

1912 

do 

1913 

do 

1914 

do 

1915 

do 

1916 

do 

1917 

do 

1918 

do 

, 

Calendar  year: 
•     1918 

do 

1919 

do 

1920 

do 

1  6  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 
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mxSXTWACTJrKE.  CfW 

FscHi  Cuba  I 


STBjiir  A9D  amAdB, 


s:  a.  F.  F. 
a; 


7iiRal7«ar: 


30  p«r  eeat  Iflsi  X 

do 

35p«rcaitlaB  2D 

&> 

do 

do 

peresit. 


i 


1 


IS 

6 

21 
19 


It  ! 

i ':-:::::::! 

I 

1  , i 

I   1 

5    j 

15    1 


P*r 


24 


28 
28 
29 


PALM  L£AF  (NATURAL). 


Fiscdlywr 

l«fe 

l«» 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Free 


do'..'II.I.I...I I.I 

do 

,do --.--. ' .... 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do... ' . .... 

do. ....... 1. ............. 

do 

do..:. ! 

do 

do 

..................... 

17,273 
28y538 
2S,(MD 
33^308 
17,276 
14,801 
18^406 
28^198 
15,680 
7,«» 

4,831 
97,125 
32,202 


'*!" 


PALM  LEAF— MANTTFACTXJRES  OF  CBXCEPT  FANS). 

Undkb  Genkeal  Tamow. 


Fiscal  yean 

19d8 

1909 

1910 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

19211 


Fiscal  year: 
1910 


Calendar  year: 
1918 


1919. 
1920. 


30  pa  cent. 

do 

do 

35  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

15  per  cent. 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


17,737 

^^ 
275 

4,043 

6,081 

2,199 

5,712 

229 

12,813 

7,758 

18,213 

18,^5 

8,413 

1,977 

4,773 

18,177 

4,278 


12,321 
1,041 

82 

1,415 

2,128 

769 

1,999 

SO 
1,926 
1,163 
2,731 
2,841 
1,261 

297 

716 

2,726 

641 


From  Cuba  (Rec.  Treaty,  Dec.  27, 1908). 


35  per  cent  less  20 
percent. 

15  per  cent  less  20 
per  cent. 

do 

do 


tl5 

.1 


\ 


30 
30 
30 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 


28 

12 

-    •   * 

12 


1  6  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 
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Imports  for  consumption — Continued. 

PALM  LEAF— MANUFACTURES  OF  (EXCEPT  FANS)-Continue^. 
From  PHiupponE  Islands  (Acts  of  Mar.  3, 1905,  and  Aug.  5, 1900). 


Fiscal  year: 
1908.... 


1912. 
1919. 


Rate  of  duty. 


75  per  cent  of  30 
per  cent. 

Free 

do 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty 
cdlected. 


S15 

15 
364 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


14 

1 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent. 
28 

12 


MANUFACTURES  OF  CHIP,  N.  S.  P.  F. 
Under  General  Tariff. 


Fiscal  year; 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 » 


30  per  cent. 

do 

do 

35  per  cent. 

....\do 

do 

do 

do 

20  per  cent. 

.....do 

do 

do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do 
.do 


212,143 


$24,956 

22,028 

4,925 

11,304 

5,661 

851 

492 

1,155 

2,931 

15,433 

48,678 

132,554 

102,371 

41,579 

53,000 

140,607 

54,172 


17,486 

6,608 

1,477 

3,956 

1,981 

297 

172 

404 

586 

3,086 

9,715 

26,510 

20,474 

8,316 
10,600 
28,121 
10,834 


10.249 


30.00 
80.00 
30.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 

20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


From  Peilippines. 


0 

Fiscal  yean 

1910 

75  per  cent  of  30 

I)er  cent. 
Free 

$2 
2 

1911 

1 

QUILLS— MANUFACTURES  OF    (TOOTHPICKS). 


Fiscal  year: 


1908. 

1900. 
1910. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


2  cents  per  1,000 
and  15  per  cent. 

do 

do 

35  per  cent i 

do 1 

do 

do 

do 


1914 20percent 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Thousands. 
55,429 

33,902 
2,252 
14,298 
25,463 
12,009 
41,020 
1,752 


19211 do 


24,502 
22,713 

6,802 


$20,981 

19,097 

1,297 

9,100 

11,984 

8,166 

18,646 

1,535 

8;  506 

8,519 

21,543 

26,250 

10,532 

12,848 

11,191 

17,614 

7,622 


$4,255 

3,642 
236 
3,186 
4,194 
2,858 
6,526 
537 
1,701 
1,703 
4,308 
5,251 
2,106 

2,570 
2,238 
3,522 
1,524 


$0,379 

.563 
.573 
.636 
.471 
.680 
.455 
.876 


.4567 
.775 


20.28 

18.55 
18.20 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 

sa.oo 

35.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 

20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


»  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 
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ImporUfor  consumption — Continued. 

Q^UILLS,  OTHER  MANUFACTURES  OF. 


Fiscal  year: 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1910 

1911 ^. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  yean 

1918 

1919 

1920 

19211 


Rate  of  duty. 


20  per  cent. 

do 

do 

35  percent, 
do , 

—.do 

do 

.....do 

20  per  cent . 

do 

do 

do 

....do 


.do- 
.do. 
.do. 
.do 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$494 

639 

56 

5,328 

13, 170 

11,136 

5,959 

3,381 

8,260 

9,342 

1,347 

1,548 

2,179 

2,055 

8,320 

15,575 

2,242 


Duty 
collected. 


$98 

127 

11 

1,864 

4,609 

3,897 

2,085 

1,183 

1,652 

1,868 

269 

309 

435 

411 
1,664 
3,115 

448 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent. 
20 
20 
20 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


20 
20 
20 
20 


WEEDS,  MANUFACTURES  OF. 


Fiscal  year: 

1917 

25  percent 

$131 

398 
226 

$32 

99 
56 

25 

Calendar  year: 
1920 

do 

' 

25 

192H 

do..... 

25 

WHALEBONE,  UNMANUFACTURED. 


Fiscal  year: 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

19211 


Free.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

....do. 

do. 

....do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do 


Pounds. 

9,154 

$43,642 

14,295 

64,653 

10,000 

26,472 

31,024 

91,435 

18,251 

44,587 

9,992 

12,686 

9,524 

11,781 

40,088 

68,262 

27,855 

17,936 

10,221 

6,607 

36,107 

16,480 

42,289 

25,901 

9,371 

6,659 

2,779 

1,251 

226 

122 

$4.77 

4.52 

2.65 

2.95 

2.44 

1.27 

1.24 

1.70 

.64 

.64 

.45 

.612 
.710 
.450 


WHALEBONE,  MANUFACTURES  OF. 


Fiscal  year: 

1908 

30  per  cent 

$93 

27 

51 

126 

136 

34 

713 

173 

479 

886 

32 

2 

72 
330 
272 

$27 
8 
17 
44 
47 
11 

142 
34 
95 

177 
6 

30 

1909 

.....  do. ............ 

30 

1910 

35  percent 

35 

1911 

do 

35 

1912 

do 

35 

1913 

do 

.35 

1914 

20  per  cent 

20 

1915 

.....do 

20 

1916 

do 

20 

1917 

do 

20 

1918 

do 

20 

Calendar  year: 
1918....; 

do 

1919 

do 

14 
66 

58 

20 

1920 

do 

19211 

do 

20 

1  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 
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Exported  to— 


Domestic  exports. 
INDIA  BUBBER  ICANUFAOTURES. 

BBLUNO,  H08E,1  AMD  FACKIKe. 
FISCAL  TEARS. 


France * 

GennftBv 

England 

Scotiand 

Canada 

I^nama 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Japan 

Australia 

Philippine  Islands . . 
British  South  Africa 
Portuguese  Africa. . . 

Total 


1913 


$32,116 

66,673 

239,753 

18,010 

472,645 

182,671 

438,885 

156,069 

40,011 

41,177 

57,970 

77,900 

186,663 

79,637 

171,998 

58,605 


1914 


$62,349 

65,283 

334,295 

11,774 

306,707 

140,805 

269,483 

127,817 

37,824 

25,084 

71,113 

106,551 

182,927 

50,444 

223,476 

40,698 


2,605,651       2,372,887 


1915 


$6,900 

2,495 

271,708 

7,654 

247, 114 

37,982 
168,336 
109,425 

28,215 

23,719 
107,006 

38,520 
132,202 

58,606 
300,430 

40,069 


1,807,848 


1916 


$35,746 


814,900 

37,757 

279,342 

116,083 

193,470 

171,456 

74,666 

67,339 

175,879 

99,734 

140,715 

57,686 

376,885 

27,939 


2,986,953 


1917 


$51,568 


523,875 
100,221 
468,126 

87,109 
265,680 
252, 110 
131,918 
144,554 
274,164 
158,358 
131,716 

63,607 
361,432 

29,115 


3,532,384 


1918 


$31,905 
'i44*724 


511,381 
79,545 
460,325 
386,069 
163,077 
197,360 
389,694 
346,516 
437,356 
213,517 
472,235 
64,225 


4,525,243 


1  Includes  hydraulic  or  flume  hose. 


CALEMDAB  TEARS. 


Exported  to— 


France 

England 

Canada 

Panama T 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Japan 

Australia 

Philippine  Islands 

British  Soutii  Africa 

Portuguese  Africa 

Total 


1918 


$31,905 
144,724 
511,381 

79,545 
469,325 
386,069 
163,077 
197,360 
389,604 
346,516 
437,356 
213,517 
472,235 

64,225 


4,525,243 


1919 


1920 


$6,100,460      $8,398,401 


Scrap  and  Old. 

nSCAL  YEARS. 


Exported  to— 


1913 


Austria-Hungary 

France , 

Germany , 

Italy , 

Netherlands , 

England 

ScQtIand 

Canada , 

Japan. 

Another 

Total 


Pounds. 


92,708 

1,131,191 

959,509 

29,382 

363,834 

2,679,669 

131,213 

1,341,637 

34,794 

50%  528 


7,269,465 


Value. 


$17,236 

161,070 

146,476 

2,546 

49,204 
259,153 

15,Si3 

154,134 

3,613 

71,167 


880,442 


1914 


Pounds. 


77,073 

888,386 

514,720 

78,267 

249,163 

3,126,182 

22,165 

1,032,429 

40,491 

178,796 


6,207,672 


Value. 


$15,374 

95,567 

98,485 

5,696 

35,108 

206,623 

3,219 

105,883 

1,534 

30,798 


598,287 


1915 


Pounds. 


2,616 

138,714 

38,775 

38,874 

13,-^ 

1,025,793 

450,645 

603,564 

30,143 

89,541 


2,«22,091 


Value. 


$441 

18,902 

9,163 

3,797 

2,033 

136,704 

51,129 

53,805 

1,349 

14,098 


291,421 


64912— 21— N-21- 
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Domestic  exports — Continued. 

INDIA  RUBBER  MANUFACTURES-CJontinudti, 

8CE4P  AND  Old— GonjUnaed. 

FISCAL  TEABs— continued. 


Exported  to— 


France... 

Italy 

England . 
Scotland . 
Canada... 
Japan — 
All  other. 


Total. 


1916 


Pounds. 


83,119 


1,362,622 
835,524 

1,393,550 
121,068 
308,832 


3,904,715 


Value. 


$12,494 


181,622 

105,914 

69,502 

14,981 

15,735 


400,148 


1917 


1918 


Pounds. 


117,984 

65 

890.194 

942,785 

1,496,320 

223,173 

26,140 


3,696,661 


Value. 


Pounds. 


$20,074 

10 

148,488 

116,441  , 

112,418  ■ 

17,127 

918 


141,990 


3,143 

19,183 

1,951,976 


955 


415,526  I    2,117,257 


Value. 


139,191 


820 

1,918 

198,827 


65 


235,311 


CALENDAB  YEABS. 


Exported  to— 


France 

Germany... 

Italy 

Netherlands. 

England 

Scotland 

Canada 

Japan 

All  other 


Total. 


1918 


Pounds. 


8,041 


2,923,570 


318 


2,931,929 


Value. 


$4,452 


283,392 


39 


287,883 


1919 


Pounds. 


603,099 

201,000 

22,400 

1,283,640 

1,488,874 

447,981 
2,316,488 
1,453,462 

475,109 


8,292,053 


Value. 


$100,015 

29,204 

3,136 

127,062 

189,422 

42,988 

178,578 

66,356 

50,232 


808,993 


1920 


Pounds.   I    Value. 


10,468,538 


$788,097 


Reclaimed, 
fiscal  yeabs. 


Exported  to— 


Belgium 

France 

Germany 

England 

Scotland 

Canada i 

Japan 

All  other 

Total 


1913 


Pounds. 


109,232 
234,604 
129,530 
697,775 
46,676 
3,808,611 
240,512 
146,307 


5,413,247 


Value. 


$17,400 
29,525 
27,599 

119,641 
8,003 

661,960 
39,331 
29,445 


1914 


Pounds. 


09,344 

378,503 

282,860 

'     723,080 

70,839 

3,880,656 

72,427 

106,251 


932,904 


5,683,860 


Value. 


$12,442 
45,737 
51,972 

128,233 
11,701 

655,121 
12,440 
16,794 


834,440 


1915 


Pounds. 


6,685 

295,619 

10,608 

886,072 

90,807 

4,511,317 

116,657 

52,615 


5,970,380 


Value. 


$1,300 

37,822 

1,436 

134,200 

13,550 

610,467 

16,731 

6,995 


822,561 


1916 


Exported  to— 


Pounds. 


France 343,466 

England 852,091 

Scotland 126,065 

<;anada l.l    4,921,584 

Japan I         84,719 

79,021 

6,406,946 


Au  other. 


Total. 


Value. 


$42,965 

127,757 

19,788 

659,589 

10,659 

10,504 

871,262 


1917 


Pounds. 


155,548 

483,620 

40,611 

4, 140, 129 

39,244 

59,839 

4,938,991 


Value. 


$23,736 

94,292 

6,700 

669,202 

7,332 

12,938 

814,199 


1918 


Pounds. 


227,806 
40,134 


2,713,656 

20,250 

283,112 

3,284,958 


Value. 


$31,631 
10,496 


455,147 

3,211 

66,793 

667,278 
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J)omestic  exports — Continued. 

INDIA  BUBB^B  MANUFAOTURES-<3oottimed. 
Reclaimed— Continued. 

CALBNDA&  TSAB8. 


Exported  to— 


Belgium. 
France... 
England. 
ScOTland. 
Canada... 
Japan — 
Au  other. 


Total. 


1018 


Pounds. 


Value. 


137,519 


2,591,012 

35 

175,668 


2,904,234 


120,061 


441,492 

10 

40,613 


502,176 


1910 


Pounds. 


13,468 

180,570 

321,504 

448,000 

3,750,138 

40,574 
310,378 


5,070,632 


Value. 


12,400 
26,574 
53,906 
73,297 
619,534 
7,397 
56,840 


839,938 


1920 


Pounds. 


4,924,668 


Value. 


$832,873 


Boots, 
fiscal  teabs. 


Exported  to — 


Deiunark 

France 

England 

Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

Brazil 

Chile 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

British  South  Africa 

All  other 

Total: 


1913 


Pairs. 


959 
36 

31,081 

13,009 
5,231 
1,229 
2,001 
4,647 

22,873 
3,124 

45,538 


109,528 


Value. 


$1,426 

118 

64,329 

44,725 

13,296 

4,236 

8,720 

12,996 

47,218 

11,457 

65,819 


274,330 


1914 


Pairs. 


444 

18,  £ 

28,949 

8,441 

1,298 

930 

10,219 

10,492 

3,131 

18,337 


101,361 


Value. 


$1,090 

1,063 

44,560 

92,781 

20,849 

2,771 

4,643 

26,543 

33,643 

8,529 

42,714 


279,206 


1915 


Pairs. 


24,187 

231,688 

22,928 

14,375 

133 

1,276 

6,694 

9,217 

2,925 

5,304 


318,727 


Value. 


$40,204 

518,643 

66,237 

33,265 

335 

4,172 

15,952 

27,298 

6,903 

13,666 


726,765 


Exported  to— 


Denmark 

France 

England 

Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

Braril 

Chile 

Austral^ 

New  Zealand 

British  South  Africa 

All  other 


Total. 


1916 


Pairs. 


60,418 
569,907 

32,842 

23,436 
366 
4,077 
7,071 
9,609 
2,153 

10,251 


720, 130 


Value. 


$132,203 

1,248,116 

91,601 

54,716 

1,242 

9,410 

19,884 

29,048 

6,275 

26,766 


1917 


Pairs. 


267 

108,922 

343.487 

68,701 

42,590 

254 

1,727 

5,482 

5,165 

3,527 

20,333 


1,619,260 


600,455 


Value. 


$1,027 

381,826 

604,473 

186,331 

103,684 

892 

6,951 

16,207 

17,316 

11,777 

62,895 


1918 


Pairs. 


1,254,623 

131,960 

84,093 

53,409 

599 

602 

819 

7,692 

1,677 

24,123 


Value. 


$4 

3,913,450 

455,946 

254,837 

141,364 

2,085 

2,347 

2,480 

22,378 

5,758 

60,612 


1,483,379 


1,559,598        4,861,218 
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Domestic  exports — Continued. 

INDIA  RUBBER  MANUFACTURES— GoaUnned. 
Boots— €(mtiniied. 

CALSKDAS  TEARS. 


Exported  to— 

1918 

1919 

1020 

Pairs. 

Value. 

Pairs. 

Value. 

'  $23,322 

310 

48,391 

182,757 

203,470 

2,475 

12,480 

5,478 

41,600 

12,385 

182,036 

Pairs. 

Value. 

Denmark 

1 

577,715 

56,243 

57,513 

40,180 

148 

1,628 

3,008 

5,830 

3k232 

27,079 

$4 

2,120,031 

232,963 

189,566 

125,243 

901 

7,730 

8,567 

17,383 

12, 117 

84,582 

10,076 

124 

27,239 

56,177 

70,827 

494 

3,002 

1,773 

14,734 

3,960 

72,605 

France 

EnpHnd ....                ... 

Oaiiftda-  -,. X .                  ...... 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador . 

Brazil 

Chile 

AustraUa 

Nftw  TAftlarvd —   

British  South  Africa 

, 

All  other 

Total 

772,586       2-799-116 

261,110 

714,713 

302,852 

1,012,099 

Shoes. 

nSCAL  YEARS. 


Exported  to— 


Denmark 

France 

England .-. 

Scotland 

Canada 

Newfoimdland  and  Labrador. . 

Brazil 

Chile 

Japan 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

All  other 

Total 


1913 


Pairs. 


52,776 
54,252 

695,466 
58,958 
82,624 
49,999 
76,031 
20,434 
46,717 

340,938 
26,618 

726,594 


2,231,407 


Value. 


$25,617 
27,436 

325,646 
31,485 
46,074 
31,243 
43,861 
12,677 
27,977 

163,150 
21,122 

417,665 


1,163,953 


1914 


Pairs. 


36,023 
43,181 

539,626 
54,582 
70,660 
46,265 
32,803 
9,957 
24,132 

346,410 
14,177 

416,442 


1,634,258 


Value. 


$19,110 
22,  .579 

238,011 
26,746 
46,711 
24,5^12 
19,925 
5,676 
12,086 

183,634 
9,331 

225,938 


834,289 


1915 


'  '    ■     ■ '  ■ 

Pairs. 

Value. 

60,867 

$29,432 

761,402 

1,254,228 

662,039 

3«0,.310 

31,218 

12,468 

32,252 

27011 

70,843 

35,514 

8,096 

4,677 

4,387 

3,144 

20,623 

11,032 

199,694 

108,060 

27,955 

15,514 

145,024 

192,180 

2,219,900 

2,053;5e0 

Exported  to— 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Pairs. 

Value. 

Pairs. 

Value. 

Pairs. 

Value. 

Denmark 

6,801 

148,585 

1,068,429 

57,565 

34,729 

86,681 

25,535 

19,534 

28,763 

175,529 

18,237 

306,508 

$4,044 
71,448 

527,452 
20,473 
26,458 
60,415 
13,134 
11,036 
19,456 
88,296 
13,460 

190,330 

49,818 

236,6.35 
1,885,947 

111,545 
92,739 

116,875 
42,717 
10,487 
38,388 

147,068 
20,435 

603,830 

$22,886 

102,420 

847,653 

40,168 

72,871 

81,508 

24,059 

5,628 

26.215 

76,609 

11,837 

404,371 

3 

$6 

Prance 

England 

250,500 
9,671 

166,601 

105,565 
3.3,362 
4,582 
37,978 
75,461 
20,371 

540,076 

128,457 

Scotland 

8,894 

Canada 

168.390 

Labrador  and  Newfoundland . . 
Brazil 

83,368 
24,198 

Chile 

3,938 
32,135 

Japan 

Australia 

46,747 

13,474 

403,512 

New  Zealand 

AH  other 

Total 

1,976,896 

1,046,102 

3,356,484 

1,716,225 

1,244,170 

913,128 
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Donwfftc  expofU — Continiied. 

INDIA  RUBBER  MANUFACTTTRES-Continued. 
Shoes— Continued . 

CALENDAR  YEARS. 


Exported  to— 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Pairs. 

_ 

Value. 

Pairs. 

500,219 

75,281 

1,046,264 

6,700 

131,222 

80,026 

92,834 

25,605 

393,679 

151,673 

15,272 

3,266,713 

Value. 

Pairs. 

Value. 

1 

tA 

105,570 
24,1^ 

$346,849 

52,339 

040,  a56 

4,983 

146,824 

87,190 

77,343 

21,389 

390,663 

99,477 

17,549 

2,666,724 

France (         55.070 

Rn);land 

i0,050 

Scotland 

c,in?ida 

318,919 

128,866 

20,007 

13,521 

67,330 

80,453 

7,118 

573,109 

722,994 

124,214 

15,339 

11,729 

65,082 

&4,996 

4,687 

455,992 

NievrHmmdland'aiid  Labrador.. 

Brazil 

Chile.. 

Japan 

Aostralia 

N  ew  Zealand 

Another 

Total 

1,285,110 

1,584,747 

5,794,488 

4,551,386 

10,088,511 

$9,738,390 

Druggists'  Sundries.! 


£xiK>rted  to— 


France 

Italy 

England 

•Canada...... 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina... 

Braril 

Chile 

British  India. 

Australia 

A 11  other 


Total. 


1918  « 


$47,746 
20,897 

142,308 

206,490 
66,157 
99,749 
36,509 
37,967 
30,365 
17,n4 
48,794 

129,649 


884,245 


» Included  in  "All  other"  prior  to  1918. 
*  Fiscal  year. 
3  O^ndar  year. 


Automobile  Tires, 
fiscal  years. 


1918* 

1919  » 

1920 

$36,582 

$45,581 

8,579 

176,918 

275,713 

103,519 

86,060 

65,146 

46,490 

39,039 

18,724 

54,071 

350,666 

21,905 

64,268 

235,394 

53,225 

88,561 

35,425 

27,656 

26,338 

18,231 

31,875 

133,079 

772,539 

1,270,506 

$1,890,967 

Exported  to- 


Belgium 

■Germany 

Italy 

England 

Scotland 

Canada 

Mexico 

Jamaica. 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Uruguay 

VenexueJa 

Dutch  East  Indies.. 

PhilipirilKS 

British  South  Africa. 
AUother 


Total. 


1913 


$401,900 

401,196 

1,150 

1,125,718 


1 


,324,459 

^,883 

30,004 

12,322 

8,153 

47,537 

2,844 

1,990 

10,703 

860 

100,476 

17,057 

252,968 


1914 


$15,730 

132,181 

915 

1,503,440 

336 

961,937 

111,948 

55,361 

55,236 

21,920 

11,839 

10,636 

17,987 

20,439 

2,677 

141,205 

27,090 

414,390 


3,943,220 


3,505,267 


1915 


$6,090 

'      11,740 

2,655,099 

245 

772,574 

106,083 

36,887 

192,355 

34,096 

77,425 

21,353 

11,826 

32,635 

7,688 

250,832 

32,822 

713,520 


4,963,270 


1916 


1917 


$333,437 

9,175,248 

116,858 

1,176,836 

236,811 

40,364 

647,410 

488,329. 

295,479 

58,809 

76,608 

71,849 

201,287 

391,634 

291,318 

4,433,958 


$101,362 

2,669,901 

66,753 

1,486,939 

257,413 

109,048 

1,019,915 

1,301,344 

696,876 

264,603 

100,427 

128,966 

415,742 

345,702 

391,211 

Of  l/o4,  Wv 


17,936,227  1  12,330,201 


1918 


$55,913 
618,071 


1,766,518 
777,984 
109,097 

1,336,233 

1,649,840 
455,103 
726,876 
224,694 
116,612 
347,912 
863,727 
693,066 

4,237,027 


13,977,671 


30 
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Domettic  exporU — Continued. 

INDIA  RUBBER  MANUFACTURBS-Continued. 
AuToMOBiLB  TIBK8— Continued. 

CALEKDAB  TEAB8. 


Exported  t(v* 


Bdgiiim. 

Oermany 

Italy 

England 

Scotland , 

Canada 

Mexico 

Jamaica 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Uruguay 

Venezuda 

Dutch  East  Indies. . . 

Philippines 

British  South  Africa. 
All  other 


Total. 


Tiax9—ALL  Other. 

nSICAL  TEARS. 


1918 


128,718 


5,428 
198,022 


1,278,000 
009,569 
129,825 

1,454,000. 

1,429,647 
389,822 
951, 102 
213,290 
136,881 
519.535 
982,224 
591, 378 

5,206,092 


1919 


14,511,621 


1532,532 

33,280 

226,245 

1,508,460 

263 

1,021,014 

805,614 

156,822 

2,013,071 

1,788,147 

1,018,055 

795,440 

645,970 

226,953 

686,873 

1,372,544 

479,934 

15,613,442 


28,924,659 


1920 


$1,279,309 


52,044,343 


ExpOTtedto— 


Belgium 

Geraaany 

Italy 

England : 

Scotland 

Canada 

Mexico 

Jamaica 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Dutch  East  Indies. . 

Philippines 

British  South  Africa . 
All  other 


1913 


$166 

1,658 

3,070 

119,728 


Total. 


17,757 

47,683 

241 

106,114 

16,039 

32,864 

31,076 

8,730 

160 

1,516 

37,512 

6,759 

180,195 


1914 


1634 

202 

8,820 

96,071 


611,548 


22,429 

23,534 

586 

95,567 

7,553 

5,931 

19,805 

16,222 

1,418 

«f ,  ow 

93,801 

5,153 

160,047 


563,372 


1915 


$31,293 
190,597 


13,888 

19,935 

12,570 

70,832 

7,439 

8,833 

17,260 

7,146 

750 

804 

81,914 

20,405 

92,947 


1916 


1917 


1918 


576,602 


$411,666 

1,306,699 

15,331 

30,487 

33,696 

19,380 

139,892 

97,793 

113,073 

34,751 

26,217 

7,207 

20,756 

146,777 

116,391 

482,961  I 


$144,844 
1,063,585 


49,493 
65,364 
10,587 

174, 132 
99,868 
31, 818 
22,941 
22,282 
24,869 
60,083 

100,4JV4 
97,621 

579,681 


$7,244 
36,675 


3,003,077 


2,547,652 


92,707 
48,019 
12,116 

116,859 

239,321 

15,995 

54,815 

6,070 

1,072 

16,278 

155i055 
29,131 

409.315 


1,130,623 


CALENDAR  TEARS. 


Exi)ortedto — 


1918 


Belgium 

Oermany 

Italy 

England 

Canada 

Mexico 

Jamaica 

Cuba , 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chtte 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Dutch  East  Indies... 

Philippines 

British  South  Africa. 
All  other 


Total. 


$283 

19,665 

66,452 

50,769 

12,814 

103,071 

89,519 

8,115 

43,S09 

101 

2,789 

14,764 

133,513 

23,268 

186,958 


755,888 


1919 


$54,492 

90 

136,640 

901 

1,343 

6 

3,616 

7,832 

84,051 

27,362 

26,720 

2,555 

2,372 

40,335 

125,522 

27,937 

1,015,453 


1920 


1,557,227       $1,029,672 


TARIFF   INKOKMATION  SUEVEYS. 
Domeitie  exporU — Continned. 

INDIA  BUBBKa  MA  NO  PACTORE3~Conliiiu«d. 


Eipmtadto- 

1B13 

UI4 

1B16 

1016 

lOlT 

1018 

»5T,98B 

flSSO 

140  07T 

376, 8M 

144,000 
78  409 
Sl,68S 

861364 
114,787 
58074 

MS' IK 

134,462 

lis 

1,016,960 
3  721 
B26,SI3 
38; 132 

1331360 

4i),m 

53.721 

«0;293 

«;066 
123, S14 

12,419 
24,530 

3?;  082 

30,806 

1,550,567 

42,511 

11 

11 

Ml' Si 

»i2,787 
622,757 

118,912 
3,165,609 

1,553;  004 
46  387 
61,082 
336,483 

106;  188 

i:l 

610,172 

928,943 

ili 

189,525 

11 

^;:;":::::::::::::::;: 

i,^;| 

'■*lfT. 

178,613 

Si 

170,982 

Total 

3,113,036 

3,453,472 

3,525,486 

T,  MO,  345 

8,285.509 

6,194,816 

Exported  to- 

»18 

1918 

1920 

'  1      46 
4     3S 

'■"  S 
1  1 

19      80 
1,43.  83 

910,808 

220,308 
718,118 

1,730,564 

Is 

lis 

112,000 
5141193 

5,762.070 

9,097,773 

STRAW  AND  PALM  LEAF— MAN  UFACTUHEa  OF, 


Exported  to— 

lOlS 

,,,. 

.015 

1918 

1917 

ms 

3326 

...» 

6;  849 
20,517 

181694 

If 

»i,ei2 

876 

^«8 

Tffi'S 

™'mo 

2,800 
31752 

11 

3,389 

is 

5,401 
8,647 

i 

42,289 

19,861 

82;  837 

91377 
14,338 

70,000 

43;  136 
174;  8W 

i 
,11 

,!fS 

^«4 

m,m 

799,507 

680,402 

091,164 

1,060,842 

32 
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Domestic  expcrt$ — Continued. 

STRAW  AND  PALM  LEAF— MANUFACTURES  OF-Continued. 

Calewdab  Ysabs. 


Exported  to— 


1918 


Denmark. 

France 

Qermabv. 
Enc^ana.. 
Canada... 
Panama.. 
Honduras. 
Mexico. . . 
Jamaica. . 

Cuba 

Brazfl 


Argentina 

Colombia 

Australia 

Philippines 

British  South  Africa. 
Another 


Total. 


$164,216 

6,839 

559 

13,558 

201 

490, 179 

6,077 

87,341 

12,8^2 

3,126 

8,194 

5,296 

49,301 


849,709 


1919 


$2,600 

408 

250 

20,396 

264,263 

3,906 

1,359 

28,644 

2,330 

331,964 

63,280 

52,658 

20,427 

19,163 

5,196 

688 

108,898 


926,430 


1920 


$1,602,941 


WHALEBONE  (FISCAL  YEARS). 


Exported  to— 

1913 

1914 

19 
Pounds. 

15 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

$34,294 
23,871 

Value. 

France 

71,865 
5,186 

$114,592 
7,607 

23,525 
11,509 

205 

$895 

Germany 

Norway 

24,948 

2,936 

'36 

29,639 

E^eift^d X 

28,700 
403 

59,893 
846 

2.214 

All'otiier 

'  95 

Total 

106,174 

182,938 

35,034 

58,165 

28,111 

32,643 

1916 


Exported  to— 


France 

England... 

Canada 

All  other... 

Total. 


Pounds. 


31,075 

2,406 

11,299 

94 


Vahie. 


44,934 


19171 


$37,379 

3,083 

12,700 

238 


53,400 


Pounds. 


12,961 

19,288 

8,293 

175 


40,717 


Value. 


$a,906 

M,fl06 

6,684 

5S7 


53,717 


1  Included  in  "All  other  articles"  atter  1917. 

India  rubber  manufactures. 

FOOTWEAR- PRICES  WHOLESALE,  PER  PAIR,  BOSTON,  1913-1918. 

[From  War  Industries  Board  Price  Bulletin  No.  30.1 


Year. 


1913. 


1914. 


First  quarter... 
Second  quarter. 
Third  quarter.. 
Fourth  quarter. 


1915. 


First  quarter. . . 
Second  quarter. 
Third  quarter.. 
Fourth  quarter. 


First  quarter... 
Second  quarter. 
Third  quarter.. 
Fourth  quarter. 


Year. 


1916. 


1917 


First  quarter. . . 
Second  quarter. 
Third  quarter. . 
Fourth- quarter. 


1918 


First  quarter... 
Second  quarter. 
Third  quarter.. 
Fourth  quarter. 


First  quarter... 
Second  quarter. 
Third  quarter.. 
Fourth  quarter. 


Arctics. 

$1.14 
1.14 
LH 
1.14 
L14 
1.33 
LSI 
1.31 
L$5 
L38 
1.65 
1.65 
L65 
L65 
L65 


TARIFF  INFOBMATION  SURVEYS. 
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India  rubber  manufactures — Continued. 

WATER  HOSE-^PRICES  WHOLESALE,  NEW  YORK. 
[From  War  Indiistries  Board  Price  Bulletin  No.  30.] 


Year. 


1913 

First  quarter. . . 
Second  quarter. 
Third  quarter.. 
Fourth  quarter 

1914 : 

First  qtukrter. . . 
Second  qtiarter. 
Third  quarter. . 
Fourth  quarter 

1915 r 

First  quarter. . , 
Second  <)uarter. 
Third  q^uarter.. 
Fourth  quarter 


30  ta 


Price  per 
foot. 


10.060 
.060 
.060 
.060 
.060 
.060 
.060 
.060 
.060 
.060 
.060 
.060 
.060 
.060 
.060 


Year. 


1916 

First  quarter. . . 

Second  quarter. 

Third  quarter.. 

Fourth  quarter 
1917 

First  quarter. . . 

Second  quarter. 

Third  quarter. . 

Fourth  quarter. 
1918 

First  quarter. . . 

Second  quarter. 

Third  quarter. . 

Fourth  quarter. 


Price  per 
foot. 


$0.0675 
.060 
.070 
.070 
.070 
.0783 
.0750 
.0750 
.0783 
.0850 
.1220 
.0950 
.1233 
.1350 
.1350 


TIRES  AND  TUBES^PRICES,  WHOLESALE,  AKRON,  OHIO— SINGLE  TIRE  OR  TUBE. 

[From  'War  Industries  Board  Price  Bulletin  No.  30.] 


m 


ds.  '  ^» 


205 


Year. 


1913 


1914 


Fir  St  quarter... 
Second  quarter . 
Third  quarter. . 
Fourth  quarter. 


1915 


First  quarter... 
Second  quarter. 
Third  quarter.. 
Fourth  quarter . 


1916 


First  quarter.., 
Second  quarter . 
Third  quarter. . 
Fourth  quarter . 


1917 


First  quarter... 
Second  quarter. 
Third  quarter. . 
Fourth  quarter. 


1918. 


First  quarter... 
Second  quarter. 
Third  quarter. . 
Fourth  quarter. 


W^ 


First  quarter... 
Second  quarter. 
Third  quarter. . 
Fourth  quarter. 


Pneumatic 

plain  tread, 

30  by  3i. 


$13.90 
15.10 
13.60 
13.60 
13.31 
12.74 
12.74 
12.74 
12.74 
12.74 
9.46 
10.35 
9.16 
9.16 
9.16 
10.08 
10.08 
10.08 
10.08 
10.08 
12.58 
11.12 
12.51 
12.93 
13.78 
14.85 
13.  78 
15.20 
15.20 
15.20 


Pneiunatic 
nonskid, 
30  by  3i. 


$17.40 
ia96 
17.06 
17.06 
16.47 
15.36 
15.36 
15.36 
15.36 
15.36 

>  10. 71 
12.31 
10.29 
10.29 
10.29 
1L31 
1L31 
11.31 
11.31 
11.31 
13.98 
12.63 
13.52 
13.89 
15.36 
17.12 
15.36 
17.71 
17.71 
17.71 


Pneumatic 
nonskid, 
33  by  4. 


$25.68 
27.99 
25.19 
26.19 
24.35 
22.67 
22.67 
22.67 
22.67 
22.67 
17.34 
18.80 
16.86 
16.86 
16.86 
18.55 
18.55 
18.55 
18.  «5 
18.55 
23.97 
21.56 
23.71 
24.51 
26.10 
28.72 
26.10 
28.72 
30.03 
30.03 


Pneumatic 

tubes, 

33  by  4. 


$4.14 
4.51 
4.06 
4.06 
4.06 
3.65 
3.65 
3.65 
3.65 
3.65 
2.98 
3.16 
2.92 
2.92 
2.92 
3.23 
3.23 
3.23 
3.23 
3.23 
3.80 
3.54 
3.88 
3.88 
3.88 
4.16 
3.88 
4.27 
4.27 
4.27 


Solid,  36 
by  6. 


$39.27 
39.27 
39.27 
39.27 

•  39.27 
39.27 
39.27 
39.27 
39.27 
39.27 
36.43 
30.20 
33.07 
31.55 
30.80 
37.26 
37.26 
37.26 
37.26 
37.26 
44.63 
4L02 
41.02 
44.63 
5L89 
55.85 
5L89 
57.17 
57.17 
57.17 


u 


ijuarr  orFOftMATiojr  sxjktets. 


(TrMiWa 


FAOrOKT— FEK  DOZEN. 


IWJ. 

Fifsi  <!inafter ,  * . 

Third  <|iMft«r.. 

FofVtliatMrt^r. 
I914 

fWst  ftptitttff. . . 

^tfiCftiA  (|(Mfter. 

TMf4  fffijifttf . , 

Foinrt1iqfMrt«r. 
»W 

fotffth  aiJSft€f  - 
mti 

^WH  (tmrUsr . . . 

5?«e!or)d  quarter . 

Tte4  ffWitUt. . 

Fowrth  (|twrt*f  * 
1917 

fJfsf  fl  ftaft«T , , . 

Hpfymn  qnarUa. 

Third  quart f!r. . 

Fourth  nnsrinr. 
191* ..., 

9'ir^  amrter. . . 

M^cofwi  qfi«t«r . 

Third  f\nwrUr. . 

Fonrth  quMttsr. 


1    Wst«rbotdc9. 

leebMS, 
doth- 

AD 
nibbcr. 

Xrtngfi 

0(2 
series. 

S7.50 

IB.  15 

9.15 

1        9.15 

•         9.15 

i         9.15 

9.03 

9.06 

9.02 

9.02 

9.02 

I         9.12 

'         9.06 

9.15 

1         9.15 

9.15 

1         9.88 

'         9. 15 

10.12 

10.12 

10.12 

11.03 

10.62 

10.87 

11.32 

11.32  t 

12.46  ' 

11.32  1 

11.87  ' 

13. 15  > 

13.50  • 

S8.10 

7.30 

8.10 

7.50 

8.10 

..      1         7.50 

8.10 

7.50 

8.10 

7.27 

7.80 

7.33 

8.10 

....  '         7.25 

8.10 

7.25 

7.50 

7.25 

7.50 

7.45 

7.50 

7.33 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

7.-50 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

8.06 

8.00 

7.50 

8.00 

8.25 

8.00 

8.25 

8.00 

8  25 

8.00 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

S.25 

8.25 

9.60 

8.25 

9. 35 

10.30 

10. 50 

Manufactures  of  bone,  cHp,  grass ,  straw,  India  rubber,  etc. — Bates  of  duty. 


Act  of   \  Par- 


1913,,..'    368 


TarUr  clfldwiflcatlon  or  description. 


1913.,..*    JKJ© 


1913-.. . 

19.79. . . . 

643 

1909.... 

464 

Mantifar^tiTM  of  bone,  chtp,  Rrasti,  horn,  India  nibher  or  gutta- 
percha; palm  leaf,  uuIUi,  rtraw,  weeds,  or  whalebone,  or  of 
which  any  of  them  w  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  raten;  manufactures  of  india  rubber  or 
Kiitta-p«rcba,  cx>mmonly  known  as  druKgists'  sundries: 
Manijfocftures  ot  india  rubber  or  gutta-percha,  not  specially 
provlfjed  for  in  this  section. 

Palm  leaf. 

Bone,  chip,  horn,  quills,  and  whalebone 

Orfww,  straw,  ann  we^i 

(Utm)m  composed  whoUy  of  horn  or  of  horn  and  metal 

The  terms  "grass"  and  "stratv"  shall  be  understood  to 

mean  thes^  ntibstanees  In  their  natural  state,  and  not  the 

m^mmU^l  fibers  thereof. 

Manufa^jtures  of   *    *    *    viilcaniz-ed  India  rubber  known  rts 

"hard  rublK-r,"  or  of  whleh  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is 

the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided 

for  in  this  section. 

Whalebonr,  unmanufactured :  -  •  •  \v T 

Manufmtures  of  bone,  chip,  grass,  horn,  quills,  India  ruDiHi".  pauu 
leaf,  straw,  weexls,  or  whalebone,  or  of  which  these  substanoes 
or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  n«l 
spefhllv  provl'Iod  for  In  this  seet Jon.  ^  ,  ^      *  ^  i  * . 

But  t'hn  terms  "grass"  and  "straw"  shaU  be  understood  to 
mean  th'-re  siibstanws  in  their  nattu-al  form  and  struoiuu, 
and  not  the  separated  fiber  thereof. 

Sponges  made  of  rubber «. -  -  •  v\u:.«  [^\W\ 

Combs,  composed  whoUy  of  horn,  or  composed  of  horn  ouu 

ManufSrwofgutta-nercha,    *    \*7^''^'^''Sil^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
known  as  "hard  nib>,er,"  or  of  which  these  s^^^t^"?^^,^ ./'  ^. 
of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  spot  laiij 
provided  for  In  this  section. 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


15  i)er  cent  ad  vadorem. 


10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20  ]>er  cent  ad  valorena. 
25  per  ivnt  ad  valorem. 
Do. 


ho 


V\vt\ 

;i-^  |u  I  koxw  Ml  valorem. 


m. 


TABIFF  INifOEMATIOK  SXJBVEYS. 
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Manufactures  of  hone,  chip,  grass,  sttaw,  india  rubber ^  etc.- — Rates  of  duty — Continued. 


Actof— 


1909. 
1897. 


1897 


1897. 
1894. 


Par. 


710 
449 


450 


1894. 


1804. 
1890. 


1890. 


1890. 
1883. 


1883. 
1883. 


352 


353 


671 
460 


461 


753 
395 


454 
455 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Whalebone,  unmanufactured - . . 

Manufactures  of  bone,  chip,  grass,  horn,  india  rubber,  pahn  leaf, 
straw,  weeds,  or  whalebone,  or  of  which  these  substances  or 
either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

But  the  terms  "grass"  and  "straw"  shall  be  understood  to 
mean  these  substances  in  their  natural  form  and  structure,  and 
not  the  separated  fiber  thereof. 

Manufactures  of  *  *  *  gutta-percha,  *  *  *  and  vul- 
canized india  rubber  known  as  "hard  rubber,"  or  of  which 
these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

WhsJebone,  unmanufactured 

Manufactures  of  bone,  chip,  grass,  horn,  india  rubber,  palm  loaf, 
straw,  weeds,  or  whalebone,  or  of  which  these  substances  or 
either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

But  the  terms  "grass"  and  "straw"  shall  be  understood  to 
mean  these  substances  in  their  natural  form  and  structure,  and 
not  the  separated  fiber  thereof. 

Manufactures  of  *  *  *  guttapercha,  vulcanized  india  rubber, 
known  as  "hard  rubber"  *  *  *  or  of  which  these  sub- 
stances or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  all  of  the  above  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Whalebone,  unmanufactured 

Manufactures  of  bone,  chip,  grass,  horn,  india  rubber,  palm  lead, 
straw,  weeds,  or  whalebone,  or  of  which  these  suDstances  or 
either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  dtiief  value,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Manufactures  of  gutta  percha,  vulcanized  india  rubber,  known 
as  "hard  rubber,"  *  *  *  or  of  which  these  substances  or 
either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  all  of 
the  above  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Whalebone,  unmanufactured 

Baskets  and  all  other  articles  composed  of  grass,.  *  *  *  palm 
leaf,  whalebone,  w  willow,  or  straw,  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

Articles  composed  of  india  rubber,  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

India-rubber  boots  and  shoes 

Gutta-percha,  manufactured,  and  all  articles  of,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act. 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


Free. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Do. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Mats  made  of  braids  of  straw  sewn  together  with  cotton  were  held 
properly  classified  under  this  paragraph  and  not  dutiable  under  para- 
graph 272  as  mats  or  rugs  of  straw  having  a  warp  of  cotton.  (Aicano 
V,  United  States,  6  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.,  379,  of  1915.) 

The  provision  for  manufactures  of  chip  in  this  paragraph  is  more 
specific  than  the  provision  for  manufactures  of  w^ood  in  paragraph 
176  in  the  case  of  ropings  made  of  wood,  chip,  and  cotton,  chip  chief 
value.     (United  States  v,  Kronfield,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  93,  of  1916.) 

Dyed  straw  is  not  straw^  in  its  '* natural  state"  within  this  para- 

fraph,  and  leaves  and  flowers  for  miUinery,  made  of  straw  which  nave 
een  dyed  but  the  fibers  of  which  have  not  been  separated,  are  ex- 
cluded therefrom  and  classable  under  paragraph  347  as  articles  in 
chief  value  of  artificial  leaves  and  flowers.  (United  States  v.  Gage, 
8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  306,  378,  of  1918.) 

Colored  chip-straw  milUnery  ornaments,  crudely  resembling  flowers 
and  leaves,  were  held  likewise  dutiable.  (United  States  v,  Rosenthal- 
Sloan,  8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  380,  of  1918.) 

But  millinery  ornaments  consisting  of  strands  of  natural  straw 
twisted  together  loosely  and  looped  or  tied,  used  as  centerpieces  in 
the  crowns  of  straw  hats,  forming  the  starting  points,  are  within  this 
paragraph  rather  than  paragraph  347.     (Abstract  40979,  of  1917.) 
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Palm-leaf  baskets  (T.  D.  36409,  of  1916);  baling  Uvine  consisting 
of  two  strands  of  grass,  braided  (Abstract  36906;  T.  D.  34933,  of 
1914);  India  rubber  bulbs  used  on  pyrographic  outfits  (Abstract 
37299,  of  1915);  bottle  covers  and  caps  of  palm  leaf  (Abstract  36970; 
T.  D.  34969,  of  1914);  rubber-faced  cloth  used  in  making  card  cloth- 
ing (Abstract  38775,  of  1916) ;  rubber  flower  syringes  (Abstract  37562, 
of  1915);  and  so-called  paintings  on  straw  mattings  (T.  D.  35163,  of 
1915)  have  been  held  dutiable  under  this  paragraph. 

The  language  of  successive  tariff  acts  show  that  Congress  has 
regarded  india  rubber  and  hard  rubber  as  different  things  for  tariff 
purposes.  Syringes,  tubes,  combs,  and  breast  pumps,  in  chief  value 
of  hard  rubber,  are  dutiable  as  **  manufactures  of  *  *  *  vulcanized 
india  rubber,  known  as  'hard  rubber**'  and  not  as  '* manufactures  of 
india  rubber  *  *  *  commonly  known  as  druggists'  sundries." 
(Knauth  v.  United  States,  8  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.,  102,  of  1917.) 

Whalebone  strips,  tied  in  bundles,  assessed  with  duty  under  para- 
graph 343  of  the  act  of  1909,  were  held  free  as  whalebone  unmanu- 
factured imder  paragraph  710  of  the  act  of  1909.  (Abstract  32241; 
T.  D.  33409,  of  1913.) 

Chip  roping  in  skeins  or  in  the  form  of  bells,  consisting  of  shaving 
planed  from  wooden  blocks  and  woven  or  bound  together  with 
cotton  cords  and  then  cut  parallel  to  the  cords,  thus  forming  chip 
rope,  was  held  properly  classified  as  a  manufacture  of  chip  imder 
paragraph  368  and  not  as  shavings  of  wood  imder  paragraph  176, 
nor  as  an  unenumerated  article  under  paragraph  385.  (Aostracts 
43628  and  43863  of  1920.)  ''In  their  natural  state"  in  paragraph 
368  of  the  act  of  1913  is  broader  than  ''in  their  natural  form  and 
structure"  in  paragraph  463  of  the  act  of  1909.  Paragraph  368 
comprehends  split  straw,  so  long  as  the  splitting  has  not  resulted  in 
a  decortication  of  the  fibers.  Spht  straw  and  chip  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  millinery  omanients,  too  crude  for  classification  under 
paragraph  347,  come  within  paragraph  368.  (Isler  v.  United  States, 
10  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  — ;  T.  D.  38339  of  1920;  Abstract  43745  of 
1920.) 

Horn  strips,  undrilled,  cut  into  uniform  lengths,  scraped  smooth 
or  polished,  or  with  ends  cut  square,  or  with  tne  ends  rounded  off, 
are  classified  imder  paragraph  368  and  not  under  paragraph  511  of 
the  act  of  1913.     (T.  D.  38351  of  1920.) 

Dyed  straw  is  not  straw  in  its  natural  state  within  that  expression 
in  paragraph  368  of  the  act  of  1913,  and  articles  made  of  it  are  not 
dutiable  thereunder.  Judicial  notice  is  taken  that  certain  exhibits 
made  of  straw  are  dyed.  (Johnson  v.  United  States,  10  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls.,  — ;  T.  D.  38333  of  1920.) 

Millmery  ornaments  in  chief  value  of  straw,  but  not  in  imitation  of 
fruits,  grains,  leaves,  flowers,  and  stems,  come  within  paragraph  368 
when  in  chief  value  of  undyed  straw  and  within  paragraph  385  as 
imenumerated  manufactures  when  in  chief  value  of  dyed  straw. 
(Cochran  v.  United  States,  10  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  — ;  T.  D.  38336; 
T.  D.  44017,  of  1920.) 

Artificial  leaves  and  flowers  in  chief  value  of  straw  were  held 
dutiable  at  25  per  cent  and  those  in  chief  value  of  chip  at  20  per 
cent  under  paragraph  368  of  the  act  of  1913.  (Abstract  44021  of 
1920.) 


IVORY,  MOTHER-OF-PEARL,  SHELL  AND  HORN,  AND 

MANUFACTURES  OF,  ETC. 


General  Information. 
1913  tariff  paragraphs. 

Par.  369.  Ivory  tusks  in  their  natural  state,  or  cut  vertically 
across  the  grain  only,  with  the  bark  left  intact,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
manufactures  of  ivory  or  vegetable  ivory,  or  of  which  either  of  these 
substances  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  manufactures 
of  mother-of-pearl  and  shell,  plaster  of  Paris,  papier-m4ch6,  and 
vulcanized  inaia  rubber  known  as  ^'hard  rubber,  or  of  which  these 
substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
shells  engraved,  cut,  ornamented,  or  otherwise  manufactured,  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Par.  368.  Manufactures  of  bone,  *  *  *  horn  *  *  *  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section  *  *  *  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  *  *  *  combs  composed  wholly  of  horn  or  of  horn  and 
metal,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Par.  511.  Horns  and  parts  of,  including  horn  strips  and  tips, 
unmanufactured.     Free. 

Par.  570.  Pearl,  mother  of,  and  shells,  not  sawed,  cut,  flaked, 
polished,  or  otherwise  manufactured,  or  advanced  in  value  from  the 
natural  state.     Free. 

Par.  628.  Teeth,  natural,  or  unmanufactured.     Free. 

Manufactures  of  India  rubber  known  as  ''hard  rubber."  (See 
par.  368.) 

Manufactures  of  plaster  of  Paris.     (See  par.  74.) 

DESCRIPTION   AND   USES. 

Mother-of-pearl  is  the  hard,  pearly,  internal  layer  of  several  kinds 
of  shells,  especially  of  pearl  oysters,  river  mussels,  and  abalone  shells. 
The  shells  are  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  on  the  coasts  of  Ceylon, 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  the  Australian  seas.  Fresh-water  shells 
of  the  mollusk  have  been  found  in  the  Mississippi  River  and  tribu- 
tary streams  and  to  a  small  extent  in  other  American  rivers.  It  is 
used  largely  in  the  arts,  particularly  for  inlaid  work  in  toys,  knife, 
opera  glass,  and  other  handles,  and  very  largely  for  buttons.  Other 
snell  employed  for  various  purposes  include  snail,  starfish,  and  tor- 
toise shell.  The  last  is  used  extensively  for  combs,  hairpins,  and 
similar  hair  ornaments;  in  inlay  work;  for  ornamental  boxes  and 
other  ornamental  purposes. 

37 
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Horn  and  horn  strips  and  tips  are  used  chiefly  for  making  combs 
and  hair  ornaments,  Knife  handles,  and  various  novelties  such  as 
napkin  rings.  Natural  teeth  of  animals  are  not  in  demand  com- 
mercially except  for  ornamental  purposeis.  The  teeth  of  some 
animals  were  formerly  used  in  dentistry,  but  artificial  teeth  are  now 
entirely  used. 

Ivory  tusks  are  mainly  those  of  the  African  elephant,  these  con- 
stituting the  best  part  oi  commercial  ivory.  Other  sources  are  the 
tusks  01  fossil  elephants  found  in  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Alaska*  and 
the  teeth  of  the  narwhal,  walrus,  and  hippopotamus.  These  latter 
are  inferior  to  elephant  tusks,  which  are  considered  true  ivory. 
Manufactures  of  ivory  include  numerous  articles  useful  and  orna- 
mental, such  as  toilet  articles,  statuettes,  and  piano  keys,  the  demand 
for  the  last  being  so  great  that  imitation  products  must  be  drawn 
upon  to  meet  requirements.  Vegetable  ivory  manufactures  consist  of 
handles  of  umbrellas,  toilet  articles,  small  trinkets,  etc.  Buttons, 
the  chief  manufacture  of  this  material  as  well  as  of  mother-of-pearl 
and  shell,  are  specially  provided  for  and  therefore  do  not  come 
within  the  provisions  oi  this  paragraph. 

Papier-m&ch6  is  a  tough,  plastic  substance  made  from  paper  pulp 
mixed  with  glue,  paste,  oil,  resin,  or  other  sizing.  It  is  used  m  boxes, 
trays,  and  similar  articles,  and  is  also  employed  in  interior  decora- 
tions of  houses,  for  cornices,  ceilings,  etc. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

Production  data  are  not  completely  available.  The  domestic 
output  of  horn  and  horn  strips  comes  from  the  packing  plants.  Those 
sold  to  the  button  makers  are  assorted  into  three  grades,  known 
commercially  as  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  ranging  from  $260  to  $125  per  ton. 
Practically  all  domestic  moth"fer-of-pearT  and  shell  is  derived  from 
the  mussels  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries.  A  survey 
by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  mdicates  that  the  production  varies  from 
40,000  to  60,000  tons  per  year,  with  a  value  of  between  $800,000 
and  $1,000,000.  About  1,000  persons  are  engaged  in  the  domestic 
pearl  fishery. 

Unspecified  manufactures  of  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  shell,  horn, 
and  bone  are  grouped  by  the  Census  of  Manufactures  imder  the 
classification  "Ivory,  shefl,  and  bone  work,"  with  total  production 
for  1914  of  $1,896,000.  This,  however,  does  not  completely  cover 
production  of  this  industry,  as  such  articles  as  combs,  nairpins,  and 
piano  keys  are  not  included.  Separate  data  are  given  for  combs 
and  hairpins  not  made  from  metal  or  rubber,  which,  however,  include 
products  made  from  fiber  and  celluloid.  The  total  production  in 
1914  was  $5,478,000.  With  reference  to  this  classification,  it  was 
stated  in  the  1913  tariff  hearings  by  a  manufacturer  that  horn  combs 
composed  only  about  $500,000  of  a  total  of  $8,275,932  in  1910.  The 
horn  combs  generally  sell  at  low  prices,  the  majority  at  5  and  10 
cents,  and  thus  probably  constitute  the  smallest  portion  of  the  value 
under  the  classification.  The  combs,  hairpins,  and  various  other 
ornaments  which  are  made  of  bone,  ivory,  and  tortoise  shell  are  more 
expensive  than  the  horn  combs,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  their 
value  forms  a  very  large  portion  of  the  total  shown.     In  addition 
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to  the  value  shown  for  these  two  groups,  ivory,  shell,  and  bonework 
to  the  value  of  $250,608  was  reported  oy  estaolishments  assigned  to 
other  classifications. 

ORGANIZATION. 

In  1914  there  were  54  establishments  classified  as  manufacturers 
of  ivory,  shell,  and  bone  work,  and  66  establishments  as  manufac- 
turers of  combs  and  hairpins,  not  made  from  metal  or  rubber.  The 
former  ^oup  employed  795  wage  earners  with  wages  of  $391,000 
and  capitalization  of  $1,160,000;  the  latter,  2,773  wage  earners, 
with  total  wage  of  $1,393,000  and  capitalization  of  $2,959,000. 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  are  the  leading  States  under  each 
classification. 

EXPORTS. 

Exports  of  shells  in  1919  amounted  to  $574,575,  chiefly  to  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  and  France.  Germany,  a  large  buyer  of  American 
shel&  prior  to  the  war,  in  1919  imported  $22,752  worth.  Exports 
of  ivory  are  not  shown  subsequent  to  1917.  In  that  year  they 
amounted,  including  manufactures  and  scrap,  to  $175,458,  most  of 
which  was  sent  to  Canada.  Bone  manufacturers  are  not  separately 
shown  after  1917.,  The  exports  in  that  year  were  $103,477,  the 
highest. 

IMPORTS. 

Mother-of-pearl  and  shell  are  imported  chiefly  from  Australia, 
French  Oceania,  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  Shipments  of  con- 
siderable value  are  also  made  from  the  Philippines.  In  1920  the  value 
of  mother-of-pearl  importations  was  $2,460,677;  of  shells  not  sawed, 
cut,  or  otherwise  manufactured,  $272,663.  The  value  of  shells 
advanced  in  value  is  not  large,  averaging  between  1908  and  1918 
about  $39,000.  The  value  in  1919  was  lowest  ($4,504).  Manufac- 
tures of  shell  and  mother-of-pearl  are  principally  from  England, 
France,  and  Japan.     In  1920  tneir  value  was  $47,560. 

Tusks  are  imported  chiefly  from  England,  Belgian  Congo,  and 
Egypt.  In  1920  imports  for  consumption  amounted  to  $2,184,164. 
^  Manufactures  of  ivory  are  chiefly  from TEngland,  France,  and  Japan,  as 
are  also  manufactures  of  bone  and  horn,  including  combs.  The  manu- 
factures of  ivory  are  chiefly  of  true  ivory,  very  fittle  of  the  imports 
being  manufactures  of  vegetable  ivory.  Formerly  Scotland  was  a 
very  large  exporter  of  horn  and  bone  products  to  the  United  States, 
but  in  recent  years  the  amoimt  has  decreased  and  the  majority  of 
exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  from  England.  The  imports 
of  ivory  manufactures  in  1920  was  $140,314;  of  bone  and  horn  prod- 
ucts, $198,595,  of  which  $73,262  was  combs. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1883  manufactures  of  bone,  horn,  ivory, 
or  vegetable  ivory,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  were 
dutiable  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  shells,  whole  or  parts  of,  manu- 
factured of  every  description,  n.  s.  p.  f.,  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  act  of  1890  increased  both  these  duties  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
This  act  included  mother-of-pearl  in  this  group,  but  eliminated  manu- 
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aeiures  of  bone  and  horn.  The  duty  was  reduced  to  35  per  cent  by 
the  act  of  1894  and  remained  the  same  imder  the  acts  of  1897  and 
1909.  At  present  manufactures  of  ivorv  and  vegetable  ivorv  are 
dutiable  at  35  per  cent;  manufactures  of  mother-of-pearl,  shell,  and 
papder-m&ch6,  at  25  per  cent;  and  shells,  engraved,  cut,  ornamented, 
or  otherwise  manufactured,  at  25  per  cent. 

Papic^mAchfi  was  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  under  the  act  of  1890 ; 
at  SO  per  cent  under  that  of  1894;  35  per  cent  imder  that  of  1897  and 
1909. 

The  duty  on  manufactures  of  bone  and  horn  remained  at  30  per 
e«al  undw  the  act  of  1890;  was  reduced  to  25  per  cent  in  1894; 
a^^  placed  at  30  per  cent  in  1897,  and  increased  to  35  per  cent 
under  the  act  of  1909.     It  is  now  dutiable  at  20  per  cent. 

Ootmbs  were  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  acts  between  that 
ol  1$$3  and  1909.  All  combs  were  dutiable  by  the  act  of  1883  at 
SO  per  cent.  In  1909  the  duty  on  combs  composed  of  horn  or  horn 
and  metal  was  placed  at  50  per  cent.     It  is  now  25  per  cent. 

Unmanufactured  mother-of-pearl,  shell,  ivory,  and  Tegetable 
iYory.  hoims  and  parts  of.  ana  unmanufactured  teeth,  have  been 
free." 

coMPKTrrrrE  cx>xi>inoxs. 

Imports  are  mostly  of  raw  materials  which  do  not  enter  into  com- 
peutu>n  with  domt^tic  pro<.luots.  Shells  and  mother-of-pearl  im- 
pv>rt^t  are  s;ilt'Water  shells  chiefly,  differing  in  quality  from  the 
dvxmtstic  frv^-water  shells.  The  only  manufactures  which  appear 
lv>  orf^  serivHis  competition  are  those  of  horn  and  bone,  especially 
hv>nx  combs. 

lu  a  brief  tilevl  bv  American  manufacturers  in  1913  it  is  stated  that 
ljJS.>r  costs  iu  Kurv>p^  were  less  than  one-third  of  American  wages^ 
this  appiyii>^  particularly  to  Sv\>tland.  whose  competitioa  was  most 
sertvHislv  fcUx  that  the  work  was  done  chieflr  bv  women  and  children. 
auvl  that  Autericau  machinery  was  ii\  use.  which  tended  to  still  fur- 
th<^r  rt^luv.^  the  labor  cv>st.^  \>ur  cettsus  reports  for  191-1  show  that 
this  wv>rfe  is  dvxtxe  here  mv>stly  by  men.  74.4  per  cent  of  the  wage 
e^tu^rs  beiu^  male.  The  Corei^  uxaiiatactorers  also  have  an  advan- 
tage it^  the  t>!^w  luatcrtat  the  practice  in  this  country  of  dehorning 
catuo  mat5^u>^  it  uev^^ssarv  for  domestic  manufacturers  to  import 
hvH*us  tv>  a  Uv>;e  extcut.  fhe  twluction  of  duty  in  19 13  was  followed 
by  a  tcm^HHav>  iucivaso  itt  the  amouut  of  imports,  the  total  for  1914 
bv^iit^  the  uigluv^t  t\^ch<\t  The  uici\*dse  did  uot  continue,  the  values 
tor  ;ac  tvulowui^  vchih  Khii^  less  than  those  for  the  years  prior  to 
l^l  4.  Chu-i  dvviVH>^o  uvHv  hifcvc  b«.vu  due  to  war  coaditioos.  but  there 
was  iK^  luctv^HSv^  wiih  the  dose  of  the  war.  the  tpcals  for  1915  and  1919 
Wt'^i^  votv  much  lo\^ev  ihan  the  avem^^r^*.  bVr  l'J20  the  unports  are 
tho  hl^hvvit  xUKV  t^>l  k.  all hv»u^;h  tK>t  as  a;v^h  as  before  UH4.  Scotland 
for«KHH\  ^as  I  ho  itu^i  >tvH'tvHLs.  t^vntpeUlor,  but  imports  truni  there  are 
ib>w  \oi>  sduall,  ^hde  tlK^>te  fvvuu  IstJ^v-latul  alsv*  htive  decreased  slightly. 
Jaf^Hiu,  ho^e^vH\  lit  e\{viiii»K  ^uue  viuatuuves  lo  us. 
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TARIFF  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Vegetable  ivory  in  its  natural  state  is  not  specifically  provided  for 
in  the  present  tariff.  It  is  admitted  free  tinder  paragraph  552  as 
^*  vegetable  substances,  crude  or  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  spe- 
cially provided  for."  The  imports  of  this  material  are  large  enough 
to  be  specifically  provided  for  in  the  free  list. 

Galliiith  might  be  added  to  the  articles  enumerated  in  paragraph 
369.  It  is  a  plastic  substance,  similar  in  appearance  to  pyroxyhn, 
but  different  in  composition.  It  is  used  for  much  the  same  purposes 
as  ivory  or  mother-oi-pearl,  such  as  buttons,  beads,  umbrella  and  cane 
handles,  cigar  and  cigarette  holders,  necklaces,  watch  fobs,  sautoirs, 
etc.  ^ 


DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

Combs  and  hairpins^  not  made  from  metal  or  rubber. 
[Census  of  Manufactures,  1914.] 


Year. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Wage 

earners. 

Capital. 

Wages. 

Value  of 
products. 

1914 

66 
81 
42 

2,773 
4,555 
1,806 
1,399 

$2,959,000 

5,070,000 

1,112,000 

833,000 

11,393,000 

2,166,000 

758,000 

572,000 

$5,478,000 

1909 

8,376,000 

1904 

2,769,000 

1899 

34 

1,976,000 

Ivory  J  shelly  and  boneworh^  not  mduding  combs  and  hairpins. 
[From  Census  of  Manufactures,  1914.] 


Year. 


1914 
1909 
1904 

1899 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

54 
52 
66 
70 

Wage 
earners. 

Capital. 

$1,160,000 

1,159,000 

1,269,000 

940,000 

• 

Wages. 

795 

907 

1,769 

1,334 

$391,000 
466,000 
777,000 
529,000 

Value  of 
products. 


$1,896,000 
1,865,000 
2,864,000 
1,873,000 


The  products  of  establishments  under  the  classification  ivory,  shell, 
and  bonework  include  a  wide  variety  of  articles  for  use  or  ornament. 
In  addition  to  the  products  covered  by  the  two  tables,  ivory,  shell, 
arid  bone  work  to  the  value  of  $250,608  was  reported  by  establish- 
ments assigned  to  other  classifications.  The  table  for  combs  and 
hairpins  includes  products  made  from  fiber  and  celluloid  in  addition 
to  tnose  made  from  bone,  ivory,  shell,  and  horn.  The  figures  for 
1909  include  data  for  a  number  of  establishments  which  were  included 
under  ivory,  shell,  and  bonework  in  1904,  the  decrease  between  1904 
and  1909  in  the  second  table  is,  therefore,  only  apparent.  With  this 
exception  the  figures  in  the  second  table  may  be  properlv  considered 
comparable  for  the  different  years,  but  for  the  first  table  they  are 
not,  owing  to  various  changes  of  classification. 
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Imperii  by  countries, 

SHELLS,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

UmfANUFACTUKED—MOTHEB-OF-PBABL. 
FISCAL  TSABS. 


Imported  from- 


Austria-Hungary. 

France 

Qermany 

Ital! 


the 


Netherlands 

England 

Mexico 

Straits  Settlements. 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

Australia 

French  Oceania.... 

PhiUpplnes 

)ther 


AUot 


Total. 


1913 


H«04 

43,417 

6,244 


23,075 

635,014 

1,432 


48,064 

348L187 

I0[l80 

1,480 

H236 


1914 


$15,613 

1,207 

1,586 

29,728 

800,331 

1,795 

3,952 

9,137 

246,549 

12^968 

12,897 

8^132 


1, 135^952      1,234^025 


1915 


$17 

54,001 

3,289 

11,976 

46,203 

729,812 

5,314 


2,480 

102,099 

5,594 

6,860 

19,462 


987,107 


1916 


$19,292 


64^485 

3,185 

957,805 

17,687 

35,021 

135,163 

478,383 

45,046 

38,845 

75,850 


1917 


$3,175 
'32,835* 


434,510 

1,492 

^08,698 

97,678 

1,183,680 

182,092 

111,334 

82,477 


1, 872, 762  1    2, 237, 971 


1918 


$11,227 


82,117 

8,425 

158,322 

75,354 

1,278,080 

115,786 


^^,m 


522 


1, 976, 746 


CALBNDAB  YEARS. 


Imported  from— 


England 

Mexico 

Straits  Settlements. 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

Australia 

French  Oceania 

PhUippines 

Another 


Total, 


1918 
(value). 


$22,985 


106,108 
77,393 
1,062,388 
128^644 
102^272 
218,030 


1919 


Pounds. 


1,077,007 

770 

75,277 

206,634 

1,505,591 

1,340^877 

236,640 

1,330,181 


1,717,820      5,772,977 


$444  409 

60 

34^338 

86,390 

588,041 

273,514 

71,495 

171,657 


Value. 


1920 


Pounds. 


Value. 


1,669,904      7,629,951 


$2;  460^  677 


Unmanutactubed  (All  Otheb). 

FISCAL  tears. 


Imponed  Dram— 


1913 


Austria-Hungary $82 

France 29,400 

Germany 28,639 

Italy 4,224 

Netherlands 4,936 

Eusland 500,377 

Panama 23,389 

Mexico 4,799 

Straits  Sect Jemenis 33,170 

Dutch  East  Indies 19,545 

PhiLppiuc  Islands 43,040 

AUoiher 59.S56 

Total 751,457 


1914 


$11,636 

28,437 

50,121 

1,608 

5,131 

401,044 

1,869 

6,957 

29,279 

3,57S 

29,043 

20,157 


1915 


$4,790 
19,995 


6,003 

203,935 

9,143 

26,956 

9,497 

"*36*2SS" 
28,959 


1916 


1917 


1918 


$S30 
472 
11,499 
10,897 
78,110 
40,860 
4,835 
26,635 
27,240 
69,194 
86,508 


$225 


44,227 
49,461 

2,938 
21,300 

3,258 
^833 
50,387 


$5 


12,995 
45,403 

1,808 
14,290 

4,577 
23,790 


5SS,S60  341,566  357,080  197,639 


SS0,8S4 
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Imports  by  countries — Continued. 

SHELLS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF—Continued. 

Unmanitfactubbd  (All  Other)— Continued. 

CALENDAR  TEABS. 


Imported  f roTn-~ 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Founds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

France ..^.. 

$29 

391 

176 

91,127 

65,300 

154,661 

23,164 

60,715 

413,307 

1,386,980 

$270 

232 

47,387 

93,050 

7,214 

8,018 

5,093 

30,413 

302,851 

Italy !."!;.'!;;!;!.'.*.*.'.'.*.*;;;.";;!;?rt;; 

En^and 

9,279 
55,044 

5,747 
18,276 

PapRma. X X ........... . 

Mexico 

Straits  Settlements 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Philippine  Islands 

34,300 
188,071 

All  other '.'.... 

Total 

310,746 

2, 195, 821 

494,528 

1,020,839 

$272, 66a 

Manupactuees  op. 

FISCAL  TEABS. 


Imported  from— 


Austria-Hungary . 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

England 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia. . . 
All  other 


1913 


$1,475 
13,367 
15,603 

9,637 
52,929 

2,285 
17,388 

6,140 


Total. 


118,724 


1914 


$3,065 
21,253 
20,710 

7,152 
53,496 

1,154 
16,290 

4,284 


127,404 


1915 


$259 

11,016 

16,507 

7,375 

36,562 

1,520 

2,871 

5,677 


81,787 


1916 


$49 
4,713 
2,604 
1,545 
7,588 
3,074 

194 
1,197 


20,964 


1917 


$7,222 

231 

2,771 

6,930 

3,001 


2,175 


22,330 


1918 


$2,974 


5,278 

925 

7,308 


17,769 


CALENDAR  YEARS. 


Imported  from— 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Austria-Huneary 

$2,008 
8,356 

742 
1,147 
2,341 

736 
3,673 

France 

$1,188 

475 

2,948 

114 

787 

Italy 

England 

Japan [ . ] . ] .  . 

Turkey  in  Asia 

All  other 

Total 

5,549 

19,003 

$55,067 

IVORY  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

Tusks  in  Their  Natural  State. 

fiscal  tears. 


Imported  from— 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Pounds. 

Value. 

$817,537 

141,005 

40 

84 

554,493 

119 

26,957 

13,838 

131,889 

135,396 

Pounds. 

201,361 
26,803 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Valufe. 

Belgium 

311,604 

42,947 

14 

28 

232,378 

292 

8,922 

27,286 

44,449 

54,267 

$537,277 
113,385 

Germany 

24,665 

$112,479 

Italy ;;......;; 

Norway 

TCnglftTid , . . . .     X 

156,216 

2,159 

5,447 

11,585 

24,596 

46,620 

5,346 

100 

445,709 

785 

19,013 

3,937 

75,713 

132,058 

12,661 

106 

117,326 

337.411 

Canada 

Aden 

Russia  in  Asia 

57,560 

6,204 

33,737 

29,320 

2,373 

44,706 
19,815 
87,248 
60,158 
7,362 

British  East  Africa 

Egypt 

Belgian  Congo 

Allother..." 

Total 

722,187 

1,821,358 

480,233 

1,340,644 

271,185         1.669.179 
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ImporU  by  countries — Continued. 

IVORY  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF— Continued. 

Tusks  in  Theib  Natubal  State— Continued. 

FISCAL  TEARS— continued. 


« 

1916 

Imported  from—           j  -           -     , 

Pounds.    .     Value. 

i                   1 

1917 

1918 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

«-                            III              1                    11 

Belgium  _ '       _   '         

60,719 

$137, 503 

• 

Germany 1,978           S3,759 

Englancf 4351988          947)656 

Canada 49,331           83,892 

Aden 6,493  '         19,009 

350,034 
159,568 

769,250 
291,455 

165,008 
66,649 

1381,480 
130,984 

RussiainAsla '          6.713            1,422 

6,513 

87,074 

660 

2,332 

1,405 

187,793 

1,450 

15,155 

12,655 

5.188 

3,852 

Egypt 110,635          225,887 

Beljnan  Congo 

26,596 
7,978 

AUother 3,948  |          8,047 

3,848            45,999 

80,539 

Total 615,086       1,289,672 

666,900 

1,392,704          310,654 

631,429 

CALENDAR  YEARS. 


Imi)orted  from — 

19 
Pounds. 

18 

Value. 

1919 

1920 

1 
Pounds.   ' 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

i 
Belrf'in* , .  -  ^  T J         

31,596 

190,373 

8,466 

1,402 

25,992 

45,014 

3,119 

$128,612 

494,590 

23,497 

425 

61,051 

73,757 

4,399 

E  ngland : . . . 

180,795 
29,063 
10,338 
15,993 
19,275 
51,769 

1425,207 
61,776 
2,615 
34,240 
27,703 
87,982 

Canada 

Russia  in  Asia 

Egypt 

BftfpflftTI  HopKO    ..,.,..    , 

All  other 

Total 

297,241 

619,523 

305,962  1 

786,331 

667,525 

$2,360,916 

Manufactures  of.i 


FISCAL  YEARS. 


ImiK>rted  from — 


Austria-Hungary . 

France 

Germany 

En^and 

Scotland 

China 

British  India 

Hongkong 

Japan 

AUother 

Total 


I             1 

i        1913               1914 

1915               1916 

1917 

1918 

$249               $764 

$382               $142 
4,529  ;           2,701 
8,012             2,120 
7,674             8,385 

223        .         86 
1,987              1,385 

217    

6,442              5,418 
5,856              5,783 

$2,486 

$2,854 

3,957  i          12,491 
171 

10,737 

49 

3,106 

10,410 

3,130             3,062 
372  ,            1,190 

1,786 
25 

1,275  1            1,705 

10,877  I          20,155 

1,698              1,675 

836                  808 
8,695            12,235 
2,138              1,377 

2,025 

14,732 

2,441 

1,882 

17,187 

652 

33,856  ;          52,414 

1 

34,693            29,239 

35,576 

34,796 

Not  separately  shown  after  191$. 
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Imports  hy  countries — Continued. 

IVORY  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF— Continued. 

Vegetable  Ivory  (Taqua  Nuts). 

fiscal  years. 


Imported  from— 


France. . . 
Germany. 

Italy 

England. 
Panama.. 
Brazil. . . . 
Colombia. 
Ecuador.. 

Peru 

Australia. 
Egypt — 
AUother. 


Total. 


Imported  from— 


Germaiw.. 
England. . 
Panama... 
Argentina. 

BrazU 

Colombia.. 
Ecuador.. 

Peru 

Australia.. 

Another. . 


Total. 


1913 


Pounds. 


270,919 

93,964 

137, 122 

6,033,775 


4,228,743 
16,817,404 
479, 475 
134,536 
715, 107 
295, 233 


$6,203 

2,377 

2,820 

228,954 


1914 


Pounds. 


183,447 

487,400 

18,645 

5,783 

11,216 

30,681 


21, 

1,428, 

56, 

371, 

5,209, 

4, 

7,917, 

10,413, 

634, 

165, 

869, 

73, 


056 
237 
000 
105 
774 
365 
433 
539 
180 
855 
102 
400 


Value. 


$479 

53,351 

1,156 

8,159 

187,373 

64 

283,544 

304,605 

16,419 

6,087 

19,000 

5,117 


29, 206, 278  977, 525     27, 135, 046 


881,364 


1915 


Pounds. 


44,440 

205,023 

250 

79,375 

3,888,226 

149,578 

8,894,550 

6,828,300 

598,242 


277,034 
94,728 


21,059,746 


Value. 


$1,010 

3,969 

6 

1,934 

76,690 

3,306 

242,998 

160,399 

6,708 


10,439 
3,219 


510,677 


1916 


Pounds. 


800 

94,628 

6,759,275 


29,970 

11,119,019 

13,008,824 

1,420,451 

366,780 

97,330 

45,038 


Value. 


$21 

2,808 

145,272 


533 

335,545 

312,067 

31,647 

10,189 

1,540 

842 


1917 


Pounds. 


Value. 


10,027,657 

393,600 

180,777 

14,423,369 

26,449,246 

904,362 

2,637 


$272,325 

7,197 

3,272 

4W,806 

618,031 

26,460 

61 


318,071 


2,961 


1918 


Pounds. 


8,120,895 


745,340 

9,206,278 

22,636,940 

675,580 


1,487,985 


32,942,116  840,464     51,699,719  ,    1,427,780  |  42,873,018 


Value. 


$225, 152 


17,639 
317,387 
642,691 

20,149 


32,701 


1,255,719 


CALENDAR  YEARS. 


Imported  from— 


England . 
Panama.. 
Brazil.... 
Colombia. 
Ecuador. 

Peru 

Australia. 

AU  otbiin:. 


Total. 


1918 


Pounds. 


6,645,275 

736,631 

10,782,517, 

21,036,411 

676,559 


1,365,706 


Value. 


$197,832 

15,513 

386,720 

670,006 

17,919 


35,504 


1919 


41,142,099  !    1,323,494 


Pounds. 


44,800 

3,695,050 

117 

5,534,369 

21,994,241 

298,338 

22,400 

136,893 

52,882 


Value. 


$3,893 

110,885 

12 

264,828 

782,137 

10,180 

876 

6,696 

2,573 


1920 


Pounds.        Value. 


31,779,090  I  1,172,080 


49,960,478 


$2,550,697 


TABIFF  INFORMATION   STJKVETS. 
Importi  by  counttiei — Continued. 

BONE  AND  BORN,  UANUFACTDREB   Of  (INCLUDES  COUBB>-CoDtinued. 


Import^  ttom- 

ISU 

1914 

191S 

19M 

1917 

1918 

Au«rla-Him«rv 

II 

■  Ziia 

^;72g 

"i 

5,247 

2;m 

13^064 

9;^ 
21  I7B 

"■^ 
174 

5,720 
i;2M 

144,508 
3  030 

:s 

147,333 

1,822 
1G,1H 

192,980 

238,839 

131,183 

101,622 

99,578 

' 

Imported  rrom- 

ms 

191. 

1». 

til, 303 

118,058 
242 

slisi 

"'St 

J 

s»,3ae 

80,187 

iaoa,i»7i 

Imports  for  coTisumplion. 

SHELLS,  NOT  SAWED,  CUT,  FLAKED,  POLISHED,  OR  OTHERWISE  MANUrACTUItED. 

MOTHtR  or  Pbibi.. 


1 

I      Rate  ol  dut;. 

1 

1 
1 

Duty 

qaaotlty. 

■dnOornn 

Fisalyear: 

PotHUll.        1 

Pttcat. 

1913 ' do 

CBlendatiear:       ^                              ;                     I      1  741 861  ' 

!^:::-:::::::!:::::3S:--::::::::: 

'7'Vi-W,'   kZ^^ 

I0.2S9 
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Im'poTUfor  consumption — Continued. 

SHELLS,  NOT  SAWED,  COT,  FLAKED,  POLISHED,  OR  OTHERWISE  MANUFACTURED— 

Continued. 

All  Otheb. 


Fiscal  year: 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Rate  o!  duty. 


Free.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

.....do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


Poundi. 


2,195.821 
1,020,839 


Value. 


1301, 
417, 
388, 
633, 
5S9, 
732, 
672, 
303, 
350, 
202, 
227, 


902 
461 
831 
826 
786 
812 
423 
401 
567 
101 
018 


286,900 
494,528 
272,663 


Duty 
collected. 


S225 
267 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

adyalorem 

rate. 


Percent. 


SHELLS. 
Engbayed,  Cut,  Obnamenteo,  ob  Othebwise  Advanced. 

UNDEB  OENEBAL  TABIFF. 


Fiscal  yean 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 


35 1)^  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

25  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do , 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


$80,421 
68,324 
52,450 
49,728 
69,977 
64,840 
10,155 
28,744 
30,461 
6,938 
11,286 
12,468 

2,991 
0,990 
7,480 


S28,147 

29,913 

'18,357 

17,40i 

20,992 

19,194 

3,564 

7,186 

7,615 

1,734 

2,821 

3,117 

748 

997 

1,872 


35 
35 
35 
36 
35 
35 
35 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 


rBOM  PHILIPPINES. 


Fiscal  year: 
1906 


1900. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


75  per  cent  of  35 
percent. 

do 

Free 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Calendaryean       i 

1918 ' do. 

1919 do. 

1920 i do. 


•17 

9 

245 

50 

47 

100 

88 

75 

9 

380 

251 

83 

514 

1,932 


>4 
2 
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Bated  dot;. 

QouiHty. 

Vain*. 

ja. 

quantity. 

nit«. 

^'-^'^ 

70*;  70S 
22S;il3 

S;!S 

615,645 

11 

3.70 
2.61 
3.M 

2.54 
2.4S 

II 

liw 

2.01 
3:54 

Per  out. 

11 

aim 

1721 402 
430,832 

'.V.V.io'.V.'.'.'.'.V.V. 

ilo 

do 

do 

iv;;;;;;;;: 

20 
20 

20 

20 

20 
20 

MANCFACTOBES  OF  IVOBY  AND  VEGETABLE  IVORY.    N.  B.  P.  F, 

tJHDEB  OeNEBAL  TAIUFF. 


ST";.. 


Fbok  FHiuinm  TauHDa. 


Fb^oa. 

"4r  °* 

111 

10 

»2B 
29 

Fsou  CnBi  (Rbcipbocitt  Tbeatt,  Dec  27, 1903). 


TARIFF  INFORMATION   SURVEYS. 
Importt/ar  cowumpftwi— Continued. 

VEGETABLE  IVORY  (TAOUA  NUTB). 


Rateoldulj'. 

Quantltr. 

Value. 

„£&. 

quantUy. 

rats. 

Fi^al^can 

08 

4S 
49 
65 

:cBi 

fffCflK. 

1 

i 

i 

4B4 

:::::3S:::::::::::: 

t 

Calendar  ^i^ 

^ 

do 

TEETH,  NATURAL  AND  UNMANUFACTURED. 


Fi™^»: 

1 
,1^ 

PAPIER-MACHfi— MANUFACTURES  OP, 


"~a" 

7.. 

1 

1 

3 

834 
WO 

1 
1 

(B4 

Calendaryean 

do 

a:i«s 

*"" 

^'^I 

as 

D  HORN,  MANUFACTURES  OF,  N.  B.  P.  F. 
Undek  Oehbkal  TABirr. 


Fi^lgoan 

1 

%T> 

■m 

30 

SS4 

i 

2: 

IBS 
ISO 

i 

91  
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Imports  for  consumption — Continued. 

BONE  AND  HORN,  MANUFACTURES  OF,  N.  8.  P.  F.— CJontinued. 
Undeb  Obnbbai.  TABirr— Continued. 


Fiscal  year— Con. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Rate  of  duty. 


20  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do- 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty 
collected. 


81,668 
63,463 
59,846 
79,734 
74,992 

46,703 

51,291 

125,333 


16,331 
12,692 
11,969 
15,946 
14,962 

9,341 
10,258 
25,066 


Vahieper 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
20 


Fbom  PnnjppiNB  Islands. 

Ksealyear: 

1908 

75  per  cent  of  30 
do 

$12 

16 

31 

39 

27 

3 

8 

9 

4 

9 
1,111 

$2 
3 

22.50 

1909 

22.50 

1910 

Free 

1911 

do 

1912 

do 

1913 

1914 

1917 

do 

1918 

do 

Calendar  yean 
1918 

1919 

do 

1 

1 

Fkom  Cuba  (becipbocity  treaty.  Dec.  27, 1903). 


Fiscal  year: 
1909.... 
1911.... 
1913.... 


30  per  cent  less  20. 
35  per  cent  less  20. 
do 


13 

2 

56 


15 


28 


COMBS,  COMPOSED  WHOLLY  OF  HORN  OR  HORN  AND  METAL. 

Under  General  Tabifp. 


Fiscal  year: 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918.; 

1919 

1920 , 


50  per  cent . 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

25  per  cent. 

do 

....do 

do 

do 


$58,111 
103,510 
86,848 
93,681 
14,919 
112,218 
70,009 
41,914 
20,296 
12,375 

12, 136 

8,874 

73.262 


$29,055 

51,755 

43,424 

46,840 

7,459 

28,054 

17,502 

10,478 

5,074 

3,093 

3,034 

2,218 

18,315 


From  PHnjppiNE  Islands  (act  of  Mab.  3, 1905). 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 


Fiscal  yean 
1910...., 


$3 


Fbom  Cuba  (BECiPRoaxY  tbeaty,  Dec.  27, 1903). 


Fiscal  year: 

mo...., 


50  per  cent  less  20 
per  cent. 


$10 


$4 
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Domestic  exports. 

SHELLS. 
Fiscal  Yeabs. 


Exported  to— 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

France 

$14,231 
46,118 
6,484 
59,705 
29,712 
570 
19,315 

$17,706 
49,245 

7,273 
49,179 
23,315 

1,584 
16,207 

$2,299 

4,683 

6,120 

41,505 

17,182 

590 

3,824 

$6,060 

$8,000 

Germany 

Italy 

17,513 
29,521 
38,722 
1,028 
22,895 

$18,230 

17,130 

65,922 

3,381 

3,719 

21,974 

43,289 

81,260 

11 

TTnitfid  TTiiig^OTTl 

Canada T 

British  South  AMca 

Allothw 

10,591 

Total 

173,135 

164,559 

76,203 

117,739 

108,482 

165,125 

Calendab  Years. 


Exported  to— 

1918 

1919 

1920 

France 

$8,000 

$91,913 

22,752 

51,808 

225,093 

1(»,592 

3,113 

71,304 

Germany 

Italy 

12,008 
17,280 
61,967 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

British  South  Africa 

All  other 

14,604 

Total 

113,859 

574,575 

$412,045 

IVORY,  MANUFACTURES  OF,  AND  SCRAP.* 

Fiscal  Years. 


Exported  to— 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

France 

$500 

23,290 

112 

26,518 

4,406 

94 

144 

985 

$925 
34,149 

1,205 
21,813 

2,707 

Germany 

Netherlands 

England 

$14,532 
2,279 

$4,911 

63,762 

3,281 

279 

$28,902 

136,131 

736 

Canada 

Mexico 

Cuba •. 

19 

576 

HongkonK 

1,529 

Philinnine  Islands 

14 
95 

1,576 
730 

1,022 
8,091 

All  other 

2,612 

852 

Total 

57,761 

63,180 

16,939 

74,539 

175,458 

■H. 


«t 


BONE  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF.i 


Belgium... 

France 

Germany.. 
England... 

Canada 

Cuba 

Japan 

All  other. . 

Total 


$6,356 

22,413 
594 

14,171 
4,207 
1,418 

23,786 
4,631 


77,576 


$2,147 
2,201 
1,024 

10,330 
2,375 
2,105 

24,141 
3,328 


47,651 


$18 


2,929 
1,173 
1,741 
23,847 
5,088 


34,796 


$9,859 


1,454 

6,259 

2,621 

26,931 

20,412 


67,536 


$7,030 


8,661 

35,058 

4,908 

7,586 

40,234 


103,477 


Not  separately  stated  after  1917. 
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Rates  of  duty. 


Act  of— 


1913... 


360 


1013... 

1913... 
1913... 


1913... 
1909... 


i 

\ 


1909.... 
1909.... 

1909.... 
1897..,. 

1909... 
1909... 

IviM.  . . 

1909... 

1909... 
1894... 

1894... 

1894... 
1894... 

1894... 
1890... 

1890... 


368 

511 
570 


628 
464 


506 
463 

589 

692 
450 

584 

449 

577 

635 

680 
353 

354 

510 

613 
352 

511 
462 

460 


1890.... 

461 

1890.... 

618 

1890.... 

673 

1890.... 
1890.... 

701 
733 

Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valoram. 


Ivory  tusks  in  their  natural  state,  or  cut  yertically  across  the 
grain  only,  with  the  bark  left  intact,  manufactures  of  ivory  or 
vegetable  ivory,  or  of  whidi  either  of  these  substances  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  section,  manufactures  of  mother-of-pearl  and  shell, 
plaster  of  Paris,  papier-m&ch^.  and  vulcanized  India  rubber 
jmown  as  ''hard  ruober,"  <»*  or  which  these  substances  or  any 
of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section. 
Shells  engraved,  cut,  wnamented,  or  otherwise  manufac- 
tured. 

Manufactures   of  bone   *   *   *   horn   *   *   *  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section.    ♦   ♦   ♦ 
Combs  composed  wholly  of  horn  or  of  horn  and  metal 

Horns  and  parts  of,  including  horn  strips  and  tips,  unmanufao> 
tured. 

Pearl,  mother-of,  and  shells,  not  sawed,  cut,  flaked,  polished,  or 
otherwise  manufactured,  or  advanced  in  value  from  the  natural 
state. 

Teeth,  natural,  ot  unmanufactured 

Manufacturers  of  *  ♦  ♦  ivory,  vegetable  ivory,  mother-of- 
pearl  and  shell,  plaster  of  Paris,  papier  m&ch6  *  *  *  or  of 
which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  ma- 
t^ial  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
and  shells  engraved,  cut,  omamenied,  or  otherwise  manufac- 
tured. 

Ivory  tusks  in  their  natural  state  or  cut  vertically  across  the  grain 
only,  with  the  bark  left  intact,  and  vegetable  ivory  in  its  natural 
state. 

Manufacturers  of  bone   ♦   *   ♦   horn,   *   ♦   ♦   not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section. 
Combs,  composed  wholly  of  hcnn  or  composed  of  horn  and 
metflJ. 

Horns  and  parts  of,  including  horn  strii>s  and  tips  unmanufac- 
tured. 

Teeth,  natural,  or  unmanufactured ^ 

Manufactures  of   *   *   ♦   ivory,  vegetable  ivory,  mother-of-pearl 
and  shell,  plaster  of  Paris,  papier  mftch^,  and   '*'   *   *   or  of 
which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component  ma- 
terial of  (diief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  and 
shells  engraved,  cut,  ornamented,  or  otherwise  manufactured. 

Iygtv  tusks  in  their  natural  state  or  cut  vertically  across  the  grain 
only,  with  the  bark  left  intact,  and  vegetable  ivory  in  its  natural 
state. 

Manufactures  of  bone  ♦  ♦  ♦  horn,  *  ♦  ♦  or  of  which  these 
substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  provided  for. 

Horns  and  parts  of,  unmanufactured,  including  horn  strips  and 
tips. 

Pearl,  mother-of,  and  shells,  not  sawed,  cut,  polished  or  otherwise 
manufactured,  or  advanced  in  value  from  the  natural  state. 

Teeth,  natural,  or  unmanufactured 

Manufactures  of  *  *  *  papier  m&ch^  *  *  *  not  specially 
provided  for. 

Manufacturesofivory,  vegetable  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  *  ♦  * 
and  shell,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for. 

Ivory,  sawed  or  cut  into  logs,  but  not  otherwise  manufactured, 
and  vegetable  ivory. 

Shells  of  all  kinds,  not  cut,  ground,  or  otherwise  manufactured. . 

Manufactures  of  bone,  ♦  ♦  *  nom.  ♦  ♦  *  or  of  which 
these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Horns,  and  parts  of,  unmanufactured,  indluding  horn  strips 
and  tips. 

Manufactures  of  ivory,  vegetable  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and 
shell,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act. 

Manufactures  of  bone.  *  *  ♦  horn,  ♦  ♦  ♦  or  of  which 
these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Manufactures  of  ♦  *  *  papier  m&ch^  *  *  *  not  specially 
provided  for. 

Ivory  and  vegetable  ivory,  not  sawed,  cut,  or  otherwise  manu- 
factured. 

Pearl,  mother-of,  not  sawed,  cut,  polished,  or  otherwise  manu- 
factured. 

Shells  of  all  kinds,  not  cut,  ground,  or  otherwise  manufactured. . . 

Teeth,  natural,  or  unmanufactured 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorenu 
25  i)er  cent  ad  valorem. 


Do. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

Do. 


Da 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Free. 

Do. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Free. 

Do. 

Do. 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Free. 

Do. 
25  percent  ad  valorem. 

Free. 

40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


30  POT  cent  ad  valorem. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem* 

Free. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
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Rates  of  duty — Oontmued. 


Act  of— 


1883... 

1883.., 

1883... 
1883... 
1883... 
1883... 
1883... 


399 

486 

726 
756 
803 
I  780 
I    513 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Bone,  horn,  ivory,  or  yegetable  ivory,  all  manufactures  of,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  tliis  act. 

Shells,  whole  or  parts  of,  manufactured,  of  every  description,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Ivory,  and  vegetable  ivory,  unmanufactured 

Pearl ,  mother-of , 

Teeth,  unmanufactured , 

Shells  of  every  description,  not  manufactured 

Horns,  and  parts  of  horns,  unmanufactured,  and  horn  strips  and 
tips. 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Free. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions, 

A  box  in  chief  value  of  wood,  designed  to  contain  an  ivory  toilet 
set,  which  was  packed  separately,  was  held  dutiable  with  the  toilet 
set  as  an  entirety  under  the  provision  in  paragraph  369  for  manu- 
factures of  ivory.     (Abstract  36870,  T.  D.  34920,  of  1914.) 

Heads  of  game  animals ,  as  cut  from  the  carcass,  are  exempt  from 
duty  under  paragraph  423,  511,  or  604.  (T.  D.  34061,  ot  1914.) 
Moose  heads  with  sTcin  attached  are  held  not  to  be  classable  as  an 
entirety,  but  the  horns  and  parts  of  separately  from  the  skin.  (Ab- 
stract 23064,  T.  D.  30547,  of  1910.)  mk  and  moose  horns  attached  to 
the  skull,  from  which  the  flesh  an(J  skin  have  been  removed,  are  within 
paragraph  511.  (O.  A.  5652,  T.  D.  25231,  of  1904.)  Sliced  deerhorn, 
used  as  a  medicine  by  the  Chinese,  is  not  within  paragraph  511  but  is 
dutiable  as  a  medicinal  preparation.  (T.  D.  36401,  of  1916.)  By 
reason  of  the  change  of  its  location  in  paragraph  589  of  the  act  of 
1909  and  in  paragraph  511  the  word  'unmanufactured"  was  held 
to  qualify  all  the  enumerations  and  not  merely  '* horns  and  parts  of," 
as  in  prior  tariff  acts.  Under  this  construction  horn  strips j  polishedj 
with  the  ends  rounded  and  drilled,  are  dutiable  as  manufactures  of 
horn  under  paragraph  368.     (T.  D.  34535,  of  1914.) 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  TariflF  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  TariflF  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles  and 
commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariflF  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and 
others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  numerical 
order  of  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combined  in  one 
pamphlet.  In  doing  this  industnal  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
been  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 
has  been  treated  unaer  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariflTact  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  paragjraph  appears  m 
numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable  and 
another  grade  of  the  same  artide  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article  is 
discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in 
numerical  order  in  the  tariflF  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariflF  act  have  been  combined  imder  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  *' Introduction  and  index," 
which  contams: 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariflF 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article  is 
provided  for  and,  if  discussed  under  a  diflFerent  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  Ust  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  ''Introduction  and  index"  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  TariflF  Commission  had  the 
services  of  Paul  M.  Tyler  and  Henry  J.  Bierman  of  the  Metals  Divi- 
sion of  the  Commission's  staflF,  and  of  others. 
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ASBESTOS,  UNMANUFACTURED. 


Summary. 


The  amount  of  asbestos  consumed  by  the  United  States  annually 
exceeds  the  combined  consumption  of  all  other  countries  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  total  world  output  it  produces  only  about  1  per 
cent,  about  99  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  being  imported. 

Known  deposits  of  asbestos  in  the  United  States  are  entirely 
inadequate  to  supply  domestic  needs  and,  although  efforts  are  being 
made  Dy  the  Government  to  discover  additional  areas,  it  is  probable 
that  no  very  large  deposits  of  the  mineral  exist  in  this  country. 

At  present  our  chief  source  of  supply  is  Canada,  which  supplies 
fully  ^5  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  imports.  The  bulk  of  the 
imports  from  Canada  consist  of  '^mill''  fiber,  and  the  rest  ''crude*' 
fiber.  Imports  from  other  countries  consist  wholly  of  crude  fiber, 
and  come  in  largest  quantity  from  southern  Africa — ^Rhodesia  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Canada  produces  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total  world  output  and 
exports  about  90  per  cent  of  its  total  annual  production  to  this 
country. 

Canada  has  the  world's  largest  known  asbestos  deposits  and  the 
quality  of  the  mineral  is  unexcelled  for  most  uses.  The  principal 
mines  are  conveniently  located  to  the  United  States — just  across 
the  border  in  the  Province  of  Quebec — and  will  probably  continue 
to  be  the  chief  source  of  this  country's  future  supplies. 

AsbestoSf  unmanufactured — Summary  table.  *  -^ 


Calendar  year. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
191S 
1919 
1920 


Domestic 
produc- 
tion. 

Imports 
for  con- 
sumption. 

Domestic 
exports  i 

Ratio  to  production 
(per  cent). 

Value 
(imports 
for  con- 
sumption). 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Short  tons. 
3,693 
7,604 
4,403 
1,100 
1,247 
1,731 
1,479 

•1,683 
1,002 
1,361 

» 1,710 

Short  tons. 

59,235 

71,826 

71,562 

97,070 

71,866 

93,567 

116,222 

134,108 

137,699 

135,270 

167,558 

Short  tons. 
922 
514 
395 
927 
122 

337 
245 
697 
1,119 
615 

1,603.98 
844.58 
1,525.30 
8,724.55 
5,663.11 
5,305.37 
7,758.15 
7,868.39 
13,742.42 
9,580.02 
9,798.71 

24.97 
6.76 
8.97 

84,27 
9.78 

$1,235,171 
1,413,013 
1,455,983 
1,928,705 
1,407,754 
1,981,484 
3,300,470 
4,521,172 
6,337,608 
7,369,685 
9,120,253 

22.79 
14.56 
69.56 
79.18 
35.97 

.  Value 

per  unit  of 

quantity 

(short 

ton). 


S20.85 
22.03 
22.79 
22.25 
21.94 
23.72 
31.81 
37.75 
46.03 
54.48 
54.43 


»  Fiscal  year  figures  to  1917,  inclusive. 
63189— 21— N-20 2 


*  None  reported. 


*  Estimated. 
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General  Information, 
tariff  act  of  1913. 
Par.  406.  Asbestos,  unmanufactured.     (Free.) 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  term  asbestos,  as  commonly  used,  includes  half  a  dozen 
minerals  all  having  a  well-developed  fibrous  structure  but  differing 
in  chemical  composition  and  in  some  physical  characteristics.  The 
most  important  of  these  minerals  commercially  is  chrysotile^  or 
serpentine  asbestos.  About  95  per  cent  of  the  asbestos  used  in 
manufacturing  is  chrysotile  and  it  commands  a  better  price  than  the 
other  fibrous  minerals  on  the  market.  AmpTiihole  asbestos  is  gen- 
erally found  in  shorter  fibers  and  its  special  use  is  in  chemical  labora- 
tories and  works  where  resistance  to  the  action  of  acid  is  demanded. 
Crocidolitey  or  blue  asbestos,  is  a  special  variety  of  amphibole  asbestos 
differing  from  the  others  in  appearance  and  in  that  it  is  more  fusible, 
whereas  an  important  property  of  other  forms  of  asbestos  is  that 
they  all  resist  even  very  high  temperatures. 

uses. — The  fundamental  property  of  any  asbestos  mineral  that 
distinguishes  it  from  all  other  minerals  is  that  it  is  separable  into 
fibers  similar  in  many  respects  to  cotton,  wool,  and  other  articles  of 
vegetable  or  animal  origm.  The  use  depends  on  the  length  and 
fineness  of  the  fiber,  on  its  resistance  to  the  action  of  heat  and 
chemicals,  and  on  its  insulating  value  as  a  nonconductor  of  heat  and 
of  electricity.  The  most  important  applications  of  asbestos  are  for 
brake  linings,  boiler  and  steam  pipe  coverings,  building  paper, 
electrical  insulation,  and  in  plaster  and  paints,  and  for  most  of  these 
purposes  chrysotile  is  superior  to  other  varieties.  A  special  use,  for 
amphibole  asbestos  only,  is  in  chemical  laboratories  and  works. 

Market  grades, — '* Unmanufactured '^  asbestos  as  it  comes  on  the 
market  has  been  separated  from  adhering  rock  and  consists  of 
fibers  graded  accordmg  to  length.  The  longer  fibers  that  can  be 
picked  out  by  hand  are  sold  as  '^  crude."  Crude  asbestos  is  divided 
into  (1)  a  high  class  material  with  fibers  over  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  used  for  the  best  grades  of  materials,  and  (2)  fibers  shorter 
than  three-quarters  inch  but  suitable  for  spinning  and  weaving. 
The  remainmg  rock  is  sent  to  the  mill  and  mechanically  crushed 
and  separated  into  three  grades  of  ^^mill  stock,''  according  to  the 
length  of  fiber.  Mill  stock  is  rarely  suitable  for  weaving  but  can  be 
made  into  pipe  coverings,  insulating  materials,  shingles,  lumber, 
paper,  and  other  articles. 

In  addition  to  these  is  '^asbestic,"  which  consists  merelv  of  roughly 
groimd  serpentine  residues,  about  like  very  coarse  sand  or  of  very 
finely  ground  asbestos,  commonly  called  ^ ^floats."  It  is  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  plaster  cement,  fireproof  brick,  and  similar 
articles. 

Domestic  Production. 

The  marketed  production  of  asbestos  in  the  United  States  in  1919 
was  1,361  short  tons,  valued  at  $251,265,  an  increase  of  359  tons  over 
the  production  in  1918,  but  an  amount  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
annual  production  during  the  three  years  preceding  1918. 

Equipment  and  organization. — No  large  capital  is  recjuired  for  the 
mining  and  treatment  of  asbestos  as  it  is  produced  in  the  United 
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States,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  many  deposits  would  justify  large  invest- 
ments. This  condition  is  different  from  that  of  Canada  and  certain 
other  foreign  producing  countries  where  large  deposits  have  led  to 
the  investment  of  moderate  amounts  of  capital  in  machinery  for 
mining  and  handling  the  rock,  and  more  or  less  extensive  treatment 
plants  for  preparing  the  fiber. 

Geographical  distrihution. — Asbestos  is  mined  in  the  pnited  States 
chiefly  in  five  States — ^Arizona,  California,  Georgia,  Maryland,  and 
Oregon.  Georgia  has  for  many  years  been  the  largest  producer  of 
asbestos  in  the  United  States,  although  the  more  important  product 
has  come  from  Arizona.  The  latter  is  high  grade,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  spinning  fiber,  and  the  second-class  fiber,  because 
of  its  freedom  from  iron,  is  superior  for  electrical  and  some  other 

Surposes  to  most  of  the  asbestos  foimd  in  other  countries.  The 
reorgia  fiber  is  valuable  only  for  paints,  cements,  coverings,  and 
similar  articles,  and  can  not  be  used  in  spinning. 

Arizona, — Production  of  asbestos  in  Arizona  began  in  1915  and 
it  was  not  until  1916  that  the  output  became  considerable.  There 
were  five  producers  by  the  end  of  1918.  The  principal  production 
was  at  Ash  Creek,  near  Salt  River,  about  40  miles  northeast  of 
Globe,  but  mining  has  progressed  northward  beyond  Salt  River  in 
the  Sierra  Ancha.  The  first  discovery  of  asbestos  in  Arizona  was 
in  the  Grand  Canyon,  but  the  depth  was  so  great  as  to  make  exploita- 
tion and  transportation  to  the  railroad  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty.     Thus  far  no  industry  has  developed  in  that  region. 

Two  grades  are  produced.  One  is  a  fine,  soft,  silky  fiber  of  first- 
class  textile  quality;  the  other  is  harsh  fiber,  unsuited  to  making  tex- 
tiles. It  yields  a  great  deal  of  ^^ splint'*  that  makes  a  rough- looking 
yam  very  unsatisfactory  for  most  textile  purposes.  Both  grades  are 
found  in  the  same  mine,  the  lower  grade  being  invariably  more 
abundant.  The  imusually  small  percentage  of  iron  in  the  Arizona 
asbestos  makes  it  superior  to  Canadian  fiber  for  electrical  insulation. 

The  limits  of  the  Arizona  asbestos  field  have  not  been  defined. 
The  output  will  never  be  large  compared  to  that  of  Canada,  but  under 
proper  management  should  be  approximately  1,000  tons  a  year  of 
valuable  fiber  for  years  to  come.^ 

California, — The  Klamath  Mountains,  the  Coast  Range,  and  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  are  rich  in  serpentine  and  in  places  the  rock  contains 
considerable  asbestos.  In  1918  the  principal  production  was  in 
Nevada  County.  No  production  of  crude  nber  was  reported,  but 
several  grades  of  mill  fiber  were  produced  and  used  in  makmg  flooring, 
stucco  work,  straw-pipe  covering,  and  asbestos  cement. 

In  1918  there  was  a  small  output  of  asbestos  in  Calaveras  and  Ala- 
meda Counties,  and  operations  which  showed  fine  crude  fiber  were 
reported  in  Fresno  County.  Prospects  were  also  opened  in  several 
otner  counties,  but  the  fiber  is  too  short  for  spinning,  and,  although 
some  crude  occurs  which  is  IJ  inches  long,  profitable  development  is 
for  the  most  part  not  expected. 

Georgia, — For  several  years  a  mine  near  Sail  Mountain  has  been 
the  largest  producer  of  asbestos  in  the  United  States.  The  mill  is 
located  at  Gainesville.     The  asbestos  is  of  the  massive  type  of  antho- 

ghylHte.     Fibrous  bundles  constitute  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock. 
>nly  the  surface  portion,  where  the  rock  has  been  softened  by 

*  J.  S.  Uiller.    Mineral  Resources,  U.  S.  flftoU  Survey,  1316,  Part  II,  p.  |20. 
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weathering,  is  milled.  The  solid  portion  of  the  rock  is  too  hard  for 
milling.  In  the  absence  of  some  way  being  found  to  treat  this  un- 
weathered  material  successfully  the  supply  will  be  CTeatly  restricted. 
However,  in  Geoi^a  there  seems  to  be  a  fairly  good  supply  available 
of  weather-softened  rock  for  the  near  future.  The  product  is  used 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  fireproof  cements,  and  other 
articles  in  which  short  fibers  can  be  used. 

Wyoming.— The  asbestos  deposits  of  Natrona  and  Fremont  Coun- 
ties have  attracted  much  attention,  but  have  thus  far  yielded  only  a 
small  quantity  of  commercial  asbestos.  In  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  for  1917  attention  is  called  to  the  deposit 
owned  by  the  American  Fireproofing  &  Mining  Co.  about  28  miles 
south  of  Lander.  A  small  quantity  of  spinning  fiber  obtained  there 
was  manufactured  into  yarn  and  wicking.  The  mine  was  practi- 
cally closed  in  1918,  ana  the  small  supplv  of  asbestos  on  hand  is 
reported  to  have  been  kept  in  storage  unsold. 

Oregon. — One  asbestos  mine  in  Oregon  operated  for  a  short  time  in 
1918.  The  output  was  reported  small  and  of  three  grades  of  material. 
The  lowest  grade,  which  embraced  the  largest  quantity,  was  asbestic. 

Other  States  in  which  deposits  of  asbestos  occur  are  \  ermont,  Idaho, 
and  Virginia.  The  mineral  is  not  mined  in  Vermont  and  only  rarely 
and  in  small  quantities  in  the  two  other  States. 

Methods  of  production — Mining. — ^The  large  mines  of  Quebec  are 
worked  almost  exclusively  open-cast.  The  operation  is  quite  similar 
to  any  quarry  operation  on  a  large  scale.  The  ore  is  broken  in 
benches — drilling  either  by  hand  or  by  machine — and  loaded  into 
boxes,  which  are  hoisted  out  of  the  pit  by  cable  or  boom  derricks. 
Occasionally  the  quarry  floor  is  connected  with  the  hoisting  plant  by 
an  inclined  shaft  or  tunnel,  and  the  rock  is  run  out  in  cars  or  skips. 
This  is  a  recent  innovation,  sometimes  coupled  with  the  introduction 
of  steam  shovels  for  loading  the  cars.     Rarely  underground 


is  resorted  to,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  delays  in  b 
weather.     The  methods  do  not  differ  from  those  apphcable  to  depos- 
its of  other  rock  or  ore. 

MiUing — Cobbing. — ^A  certain  amount  of  hand  sorting  is  done  in 
the  quarry,  and  barren  material  is,  so  far  as  possible,  left  imbroken 
or,  ii  necessary  to  break,  may  sometimes  be  left  on  the  quarry  floor 
and  not  hoisted.  It  is  always  kept  separate  from  the  prodnctive 
material.  When  rock  is  sufficiently  higii  grade,  it  is  sent  to  a  cob- 
bing house,  where  it  is  broken  and  screened  for  the  removal  of  crude 
fiber.  This  is  done  by  hand.  Both  men  and  women  are  generally 
employed  in  the  Canadian  mills  for  this  work. 

Urying. — ^The  rejected  rock  from  the  cobbing  house,  together  with 
all  the  milling  rock  from  the  quarry,  is  sent  to  the  mifl,  where  it 
receives  a  preliminary  rough  breakiii^.  Since  the  material  carries  a 
large  amount  of  moisture  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry,  it  must  first 
be  dried.  This  is  generally  done  in  rotary  driers  of  typical  design, 
in  which  the  hot  gases  from  a  fire  box  pass  over  the  drying  rock  in  a 
slowly  revolving  steel  cylinder.  These  cylinders  are  sometimes  fitted 
with  perforated  ends  and  act  as  trommels,  separating  the  coarse  rock 
that  requires  further  reduction. 

Crushing. — ^The  dried  ore  is  broken  in  coarse  crushers  of  the  jaw 
or  gyratory  type  to  about  \\  inches  maximum  diameter.     It  then 

{>asses  to  rolls,  which  reduce  it  in  one  or  more  stages  to  a  size  suitable 
or  the  fiberizer — usual]  v  about  one-half  inch. 
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Fiberising. — ^All  the  breaking  and  crushing  to  this  point  in  the 
manufacture  has  been  merely  tov  the  purpose  of  liberating  the  fiber 
from  the  rock.  In  order  to  make  the  rock  more  amenable  to  the 
final  extraction  of  the  fiber,  it  is  necessary  that  the  coarse  fiber  or 
stone  asbestos,  which  for  the  most  part  leaves  the  above  machines 
in  .the  form  of  small  lumps^be  divided  and  split  into  fine,  cottony 
fiber.  This  operation  is  done*  in  a  ''fiberizer  — either  a  cylindiical 
beater  or  a  ''cyclone."  The  former  consists  of  a  cylindrical  shell  in 
which  chilled  iron  beaters  revolve.  These  strike  the  rock  particles 
against  the  outer  shell.  The  repeated  blows  either  reduce  the  rock 
to  fine  grains  or  fiberke  it.  The  material  is  graduaUy  driven  from 
one  end  of  the  beater  to  the  other,  because  the  faces  of  the  beaters 
are  set  at  a  slight  angle.  The  beater  blades  run  about  300  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

The  Cyclone  machine  is  now  used  in  almost  every  asbestos  mill  and 
is  the  most  important  step  in  the  whole  separation.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  two  neaters  of  the  screw-propeller  type,  driven  at  a  high 
speed  (2,000  to  2,500  revolutions  per  minute),  usually  in  opposite 
directions,  and  inclosed  in  a  cast-iron  chamber;  The  rock  is  fed  just 
above  the  beaters.  The  whirlwind  created  by  the  beater  hurls  the 
particles  against  each  other  and  the  sides  of  the  chamber  with  such 
rapidity  and  force  that  the  reduction  of  the  material  to  grains  or  even 
impalpable  powder  takes  place  almost  instantly.  All  material  smaller 
than  peanut  size  is  thrown  out  of  the  chamber  and  generally  falls  first 
on  a  shaking  screen  placed  in  an  air-tight  box  connected  with  a  suc- 
tion fan,  which  assists  in  the  discharge  of  the  cyclone  and  removes 
part  of  the  fiber.  The  beaters  wear  out  rapidly  and  must  be  replaced 
every  10  to  14  days.  The  capacity  per  10-hour  shift  varies  from  20 
to  30  tons  of  hard,  tough  rock  to  50  to  60  tons  of  softer  material. 
As  a  rule,  the  size  of  rock  charged  is  not  larger  than  a  walnut. 
Coarser  material  cuts  down  the  capacity  as  well  as  increases  the  wear 
on  the  blades.  The  maximum  size  of  sand  discharged  runs  from  one- 
sixteenth  to  one-eighth  inch. 

Occasionally  the  fiberizing  is  done  in  two  or  more  stages;  usually  a 
cylindrical  beater  as  the  first  machine  is  followed  by  one  or  more 
*^  cyclones."  Between  each  pair  of  machines  fiber  is  arawn  out  by  a 
suction  fan;  fine  sand  (usually  one-sixteenth  inch  and  less)  is  screened 
out  and  the  material  oversize  elevated  to  the  next  machine  for 
re-treatment.  The  sand  or  imdersized  screening  is  tailing  that  either 
goes  to  waste  or  is  ground  finer  and  sold  as  ^^asbestic"  for  plaster, 
etc.  The  action  of  the  auction  fans  is  similar  to  the  winnowing  of 
chaff  from  grain,  except  that  the  light  material  in  this  instance  is 
saved. 

Grading  ofjiher, — The  final  stage  in  the  milling  process  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  fiber  extracted  from  the  rock.  All  of  this  goes  to  col- 
lectors. From  them  it  passes  through  a  revolving  screen  having 
arms  inside  that  revolve  in  opposite  directions  in  order  to  separate 
the  different  lengths  of  fiber.  Two  grades  are  made,  which  are  treated 
separately  in  two  shaking  screens,  which  effects  partial  separation  of 
the  sand  adherin^to  the  fiber.  The  fiber  on  these  screens  is  sucked 
into  collectors.  The  longer  fiber  is  screened  again  in  a  trommel. 
The  oversize  constitutes  fiber  No.  1.  The  imdersize,  after  being 
again  treated  on  a  shaking  screen  to  remove  the  sand,  is  drawn  bacK 
again  into  the  same  collector. 
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ifsmmr  jbhik  u  ~Ui>^  vsnmi*^  nut  -r^^^^^x  31&)  'TMrwrTrm^  -±10^  ^soiiiai 
1^  *:<^an«»fi  i^  ir»  jjmitii-aiift  :ii  r^  -wts-  ji*i«i  isft!«t  jl  ■■!— "f  =^^— 
^nnnitft  iiac  i»*s&  ^¥T3nTJ»**t  ihcuiE   ■:f'«ii«s-  sniiieti   iir  ^ie  5misml 

^P^nmit-^  ami'nrjul'^  fi*C2^r-r*rL  Ji  Z^xro**-     jiLirr"  r^ii  r" 

^inwTi  !ii^riL  juuip^  ir^.m  iiinarL''-in5  Trnirh  Tr--.T*£r;r>r  "dn*  »myiL  :f  are. 
^-n#*sr*^%  ^id  r^iis*Tr^-*r^t  jl  int  ITr^us  jx  I~lUi  nui  &  ^Kdiirr  fioc 

"»!«  isam  r^^-^-**!.  jl  i.iir:w  jl  Z^y,  vxt*rL  &  Lj^miuiL  r^mniSLSe 
3Duttii>^  111*  irr  jii'»i**r!i  irv^msni  "i:  ^r'rrhi^  i£H:»!sr  s  iHCweia.  ^f^"»g 
'sn^rxTA^ns  v^smi  jl  ^nt^^**!  jl  1  *""'*  laii  "lij*  irrr^i*.  ic  aiipaiisiL:^^  « 
*:;ij»-  i#*^''r«*r  ^riit**  juni^'tL  jl  I-*:niii'iL  sr^*T-**i  &  ^vsnsftiiiiiii.  Fn 
";;ii*fi  >rL  ti*^-^i:ctEi**rL'  'W'lii  -^j^^  ncui  jn^  iv*4..  Triigt  17  snEaec 
v^AmVd:  *aiif»»**i  'i'^  :'^*r3ir:iiii!'rLi:tL  inji  '*.  jl  ^jrjnf.  Ti** 
r*«ur«*<  Jl   "-it^   utrccca   :f  jLetmiizuia^  tt**a:t*s^  5.r  :$«!mrai;i2Ber  abe 

«iit  -^rmnii^rTiiu  ^,iriii;:a:tL  nt  :iiii:  it^trix  jl  lijf  SiniiL  *^g^«^*«  :befai 

2x  "7^1^  \ni~f^t  ^rA.TAs^  i^r*^^-:ifr  ^ -•<»=■  tt»«i3LJi»^£  f:c  :ii*iK!rx  ^Cl^-&aif 

-,  :  7T*^>r  ,:  jryt  (♦"  .:t    r  t,^  r-i^t??  jr  :t. — Iji  tij?  dj^cdir  J^Mir  1919 

at  ii"r_^-Ht   fcn  fjr  'zj^.  7^;ir  Irl*.     I1  ir  *T-..£f-i  iii««:«-::jr^-  it*t  the 
i^^'-**^*'**  i»^"*::''/ai  ^  "Li^  ?:i=.irT  i^  :i£x  a  T.»rx  ^—t"  ptirs  of  the 

<»r.rs."^---j;r  ^  t  ^  ItrT'-^  1*:  lie-  r^^-rnl  1-:t  ivrirtj?*  £rade  ol  the 


,>  ^'^ v^r .'  erz''.-^^  — r p:  ri^i^-r  -exr*:  ns  :  f  c :  =i^ti'-  &^be^;o^  are 
sr.^-:.*:  -*5tr.7  ^"^-"^  J^t/  zi  rruC  ^^  —  t^ 

Jr.  tr^  '^.r^r.rr.tr  7-^ttr  !>:>  \ut  :*::ji1  exr^rrrs  azn^uniwi  lo  999 
I'cz  vr^^   r.r-ir.7  :--»^iLi2:  '.:  ^l::h  -b^xs  senile  iii^T.  sj^ut  more 
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than  one-fifth  to  England,  and  much  smaller  proportions  to  Canada, 
Germany,  France,  and  a  few  other  comitries. 

The  amount  exported  has  never  been  very  important.  It  is 
probable  that  a  large  part  is  made  up  of  amphibole  fiber  for  chemical 
uses,  since  the  Umted  States  is  the  chief  producer  of  this  asbestos 
mineral,  and  some  short  fiber  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
products. 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 

Canada  produces  over  85  per  cent  of  the  world's  total  supply  of 
asbestos.  In  normal  times  Kussia  is  the  second  largest  in  order  of 
production.  During  the  last  few  years  South  Africa,  including 
Khodesia  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  has  produced  increasing 
amounts  annually,  exceeding,  it  is  believed,  the  output  of  Russia 
since  1916. 

Canada. — ^The  principal  asbestos  deposits  of  Canada  are  located  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec  and  occur  in  a  long  series  of  basic  intrusive 
rocks,  usually  referred  to  as  the  ''serpentine  belt."  This  belt  starts 
in  the  United  States  and  enters  Canada  at  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Vermont  and  the  Province  of  Quebec.  From  the  international 
boundary  line  the  general  trend  of  the  serpentine  belt  can  be  traced 
in  an  almost  continuous  development  of  rocks,  presenting  a  narrow 
zone  over  170  miles  long.  Then  comes  a  gap  of  about  130  miles 
followed  by  another  development  of  serpentine  rocks.  The  asbestos- 
bearing  rock  of  the  serpentme  belt  may  be  roughly  divided  into  five 
separate  fields  or  areas,  each  one  of  which  possesses  distinctive 
features.  Chief  among  these  is  the  Thetford-Black  Lake  field,  by  far 
the  most  important  asbestos  producing  area  in  the  world.  Practi- 
ctXXy  the  whole  of  the  Canaaian  long  fiber,  hand  cobbed  asbestos 
(designated  as  ''crude"  asbestos),  as  well  as  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
"mill  stock,''  comes  from  these  deposits.  The  belt  of  serpentine 
rocks  is  here  traceable  over  a  distance  of  12  miles,  while  its  greatest 
width  is  about  3  miles.  The  Quebec  Central  Railway  crosses  the 
deposits,  and  most  of  the  mines  are  located  within  a  few  hundred  feet 
on  either  side  of  the  track.  This  railway  connects  both  the  Brough- 
ton  field  <which  produces  mostly  short  fiber)  and  the  Thetford-Black 
Lake  field,  with  the  city  of  Quebec  at  its  northern  terminus,  where 
ocean  transportation  can  be  had  for  nearly  eight  months  of  the  year, 
and  with  Sherbrooke  at  the  southern  terminus,  where  it  connects 
with  the  system  of  American  railways,  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rail- 
road, the  Maine  Central  Railway,  and  the  Grand  Trunk. 

The  formation  of  the  Quebec  asbestos  deposits  are  such  as  to 
indicate  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  deposits  continue  in 
depth,  without  changes  in  their  nature,  perhaps  beyond  the  level  of 
economic  mining.  At  all  events  the  worTk  of  exploitation  and  devel- 
opment carried  out  in  the  mines  at  Thetf ord  and  Black  Lake  appears 
to  bear  this  out,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  cause  to  fear  that 
through  exhaustion  of  the  serpentine,  the  deposits  will  give  out  in  the 
near  future. 

At  present  the  largest  excavation  in  the  asbestos  field  has  reached 
the  following  dimensions:  Length,  900  feet;  width,  600  feet;  and 
depth,  275  feet.  At  that  depth  there  has  been  no  change  whatever  in 
the  nature  of  the  ore,  the  percentage  of  asbestos,  or  in  the  quality, 
quantity,  and  length  of  the  fiber.    Moreover,  in  some  of  tne  pits 
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:t  31*"  -v^  ^tjtr**^  -h*r  -tie 

'tij^rationf*  lin  nor  V^m  "inrii  1  ^~^-  Ji  -^mr^  -par  ji^  ^oorr:  :imb 

ff  f]r»w#*fi.  -With  rJ»«n;^ne  raniiii-^  -crr^aaE^  «iiiiiat   inrpnr  nrntH  in 

/t^/fi^ff. — T^.i*  :)rrr.r:nai  3..iag?an  *?fl*e~*^-  nunr*  ir?^  ^niMip*t  in  die 
=«rrv?nnne  irpasi  ^t  :h**  Trois.  Tiir^  jt?*  ii5»^  ii?D«>?H^  if  **ii]9itipsai}ie 
#r!rr#»nr  ,n  rTtvTau  A--h^*r.i:*  j?-  inown  'o  »<— jr  Ji  oie  ^.wcasn?.  bat 
*ii*»  -^^p^  ir^  ^niAil  inii  "lie  ih#*r  j^  ^f  T*"«Tr  naiirr.     Toe  nmusfal  iff 

^he^n-^    inrt  :*^r  *aL«j  r^»as*o?i.  ji  ^innrrg  me  ib»^ '«  -immonrr  iiae«i 

A  i^r.**rr»#»  4fArt.<r.f3  if  R  ii5e=fcin  or  •iTit'Tum  .lA^re  :i«.r  Tet?iL  sv:uiaoie 
=*ir.c^  ^rp'  T**^'MnVtt}n  -^^arf  in  I  y.T. 

^*^utht''m  .*r'"-^/r. — *  ►n.p  it  :j.p  iai^'^i^r'  _n  "ne  ievvltinmenr  it  >»^iuit 

A'nr'^r  nr^^iK^^ion  is  riie  imori^'-^nieiic  in  :mn:?o«'r^ar:i>n  laciiitifift. 
Pr,/r  V  :  '*:  I  ^^-^  /r.z.e  •:i>h€^ry^  -sr-ii*  -jr^.oiit^t  in  r^ju^iie^a.  bar  in 
*r.j<r  ' 'ar  *  r.iitr^Tiri  was  hnil"  'o  ViiTona  ±rvr  wrii<"a  riie  .^nnfiail 
•jr  ,/^';^'./,n  xnT^^i^^A  TT^^^'^^'  ^  SitT,  'TLe  "umaT  m  1^I>5  wa»  over 
f^Mr  * -n*'-  i^*4  ,-j.r2^  ir«t  .n  1  >l'i  -^^-r  rsr^H'^e  rrme^  is  lanr^  **  in  1^14. 
T  ^  r.rt' J-^*-  ,r  -rt .11  ~r.i^ra  Afnra  la  ^cil  iamrer^L  iow^^ver.  bv  slijw 
^,/^  *kvv''»"*  "^T  *"r^;i^ror^j.am  ot  a^b«^rv^:^  fr'^m  ^Tfi^rng  discnrfe 
a*" 4  ^.  ',  ".''  *^,**  .;iPic  A  -"fVTAZiXx,  -mce  i^e^r*::*  s  bar  lirelelniown  (vr 
'\^,i^,(.»r'*r,r/*.  '',"  -i7*:r»an  ^^ani^^tAL^rii.  wio  at^  im^re  mr^resc^  ni  die 
7  , '  ^  ^  .,i^t\r,r  (*,  '», .  *t  1  ir  ri  '! *-  r  o*^  1  i^i* i?-  Eo  v-^ver .  resDO oarle  p^rties^ 
f  'fr.^^.f.'.'  .c  rt  A  r,/>'.r.  «  •:,r"*i  icf*r^  ir.  SriiziiLnd.  JLzi**nc;i.  -liDaa.  and 
.*,'*-<,  i*  *,'»  v-/*"rr  ■I'T  .r^r*r^'»^  in  iiie  S 'i~a  African  iei»i&.  The 
( ^^,.  .r  '-'.*.' '  ,.»  -*,(,'  rf  X.  >''r:  V.  .i-*-Hn  thliiJ.  pr  daoers  bv  trec^a«ittr 

;**-/'  ^,  -A  '»%  ^v-'^-r  -*  •%'.'/  ^f  '*,.'>; r-^r;*, 'a or  -jT'iijerecy  it  it?  at^oeii  to  seeure 
V  '  ,r  .,  '  ^'^  fr  .'•v.  /r  A/,"',  /r  i-t./T*.  aid  ^ii:r!rx  pnoes.  Local 
i\  ^  r  o'  ',f*f,^  A^'j.''*  ^i*',  ^.  ';  xtT'^i " 'I  /  "roinocirur  tiie  devi^ioDHieiit 
/-/  r  i^  ,  f'  ,  '  ^  (,^(^  './/^  /-t  ,.i'-^"***^  wa.-*  rhe  f^nnatinG  of  the 
^  *y  ^'  ,/'  '.'/,'-, .^'*.'  -  ,*,  M,f^,x-  r,t  v'..r*r.  IS  '^xp»H!teii  uinniatelT  to 
A/  ^"  ./.».,>/•'  .  '/.*/:  t^:  ,  /,r  /  r-L^:. fin.  to  rue  entire  enx*idolite 
,'  ,*'  '  ^  '/, ',  '.<•-'.*  '/^//,  ',  '^ '■/,'.'- ^w^l  :i.n:ohib«''Ie  asb^rstos  o<!car 
.♦^,'»  ^^  ^'  ,  ,  ^  /  ,/y  i  '  '-•  ,'  v/.*..-rr.  Rr.o«iesia.  Up  to  1916 
A  r,  /.'/^.  »' ^ .  /,  /.^  ,./;  ,  ,'  /,<-'  ^  I',  _/  fr /HI  trxe  Victoria  <iistrict^ 
'r'/  '"'•*'/  i*  '*',',  ^  *'  *  ',':.'//,  -,'-'  ,j.r/.  *  an  imn^^rtaat  producer. 
M  ^x**  ^  ,^'  '  *  •  ^  ^"  ', /..  //I  ^'',r;,  ^/*'"i.-  In  I'>20  the  Victoria 
/;  '/*/*  ^.  ;  '.  <.  ;;,^  */'/-',  '-*,,*' fj^.  ^..'j\  r.nree  minos  each..  The 
V^y  ,/>/'.  ^/*^  4  ^'^  '  "  ^'^ ,  ^,*f<"',  c.'\c,r*,  ,,-  about  2-V  miles  long, 
'r^**  t/,^' v./ "/  '  /,  ,  t  /  '  '  ^.  ,'  '/,-*  '..// r*^ ♦::>*)  f^ccTirs  in  a  zone 
-y^/»  ^f  '  // /,  .  '^",, ',  A,  '/,  /'/,  '  /:'  ^A  rr.K  ■;*'') rk,i hie  deposits  are 
^r////:  */,  ^  ^<  //'-,'  -c  ',  '  ';  -  '1  V /',-.-  -if^  developed  in  open- 
^  '  ^  >  '^z-.  ^  .'  >■■  ^  ',  '^',  ,  ,'v:  ^,,/^  fA..:T  have  been  erected  at 
♦  --rffr  >  ^  -*  <*'.  f>  -#  /  -  .  /  ^  <  ''  «'^/'-  /  •' '^  r;-  ./-ral.  The  fibers  vary 
/-  /  /  ''  *i\'^  ^  '••  ' , ,  -  ,.,,'/,.;,.,  .  •  ^../l  rff*'  -/'f>;i rated  into  three 
^/^ '  ' '  K////*'     /  V. ,'    /    ,   ^  ,  <,     /   ^    ^;  o,,/,f ,     ^1  Uf:  hbt-rs  are  flexible, 
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The  output  of  asbestos  in  Rhodesia  shows  remarkable  advances  in 

?roduction  in  1920,  the  total  output  for  the  first  six  months  being 
,168  tons,  or  nearly  as  large  as  the  entire  1918  production.  Practi- 
cally the  entire  output*  is  of  spinning  grades. 

llie  Union  of  South  Africa  contams  asbestos  deposits  of  large  size, 
and  the  mineral  mined  consists  chiefly  of  crocidoute  (blue  asbestos) 
and  amosite  (which  in  many  respects  closely  resembles  crocidolite) , 
but  chrysotile  is  also  worked. 

Amosite  is  the  name  given  in  1918  to  a  monoclinic  ferrous  am- 
phibole  bv  the  *' Asbestos  Mines  of  South  Africa,"  the  company  chiefly 
mterested  in  its  production.  The  fiber-bearing  rocks  occur  in  the 
Transvaal  and  cover  an  area  60  miles  in  length  and  6  miles  in  width. 
Commercial  production  began  about  1916.  Amosite  is  the  principal 
variety  mined  in  the  Transvaal,  though  chrysotile,  crocidolite,  and 
tremolite  are  also  mined  to  a  smaller  extent. 

In  the  Cape  Colony  field  crocidolite  is  the  only  variety  of  asbestos 
worked.  The  fiber  is  usually  lavender  blue,  but  color  variations  are 
not  uncommon,  being  in  some  cases  pale  yellow  or  rusty  brown. 
Such  discolored  fibers  are  harsh  to  the  touch,  and  command  only  a 
limited  sale.  Fully  three-fourths  of  the  total  production  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  from  1915  to  1919  came  from  the  Cape 
Province. 

IMPORTS. 

In  the  calendar  year  1920  the  imports  of  unmanufactured  asbestos 
was  167,558  short  tons,  valued  at  $9,120,253,  having  increased  to 
this  amount  from  59,235  tons  in  1910  by  almost  unbroken  annual 
increases. 

Fully  95  per  cent  of  all  the  asbestos  imported  into  the  United  States 
comes  from  Canada  and  represents  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  that  country.  Imports  from  other  countries  have  been 
mostly  sporadic,  and  it  was  not  until  1917  that  the  mineral  began  to 
come  from  southern  Africa  with  any  indication  of  stability  in  the 
movement.  The  regular  annual  importations  of  South  African 
asbestos  since  that  year  are  due  largely  to  the  Cape  Asbestos  Co., 
credited  with  producing  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  African 
blue  asbestos  (crocidolite).  This  company  prepared  its  product  in 
a  way  which  eliminated  difficulties  formerly  encountered  by  American 
manufacturers  in  spinning  the  fiber. 

Imported  Canadian  asbestos  includes  a  large  percentage  of  *'mill 
stock,"  whereas  imports  of  South  African  material  consists  wholly  of 
''crudes." 

PRICES. 

The  various  grades  of  asbestos  have  never  been  standardized,  and 
this  is  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  buyers,  as  purchases  have 
to  be  made  on  samples  submitted.  Each  producer  has  his  own 
method  of  grading,  and  his  own  special  mark  or  designation  for  rock 
grade.  There  is,  nowever,  a  uniform  method  of  testing  the  length  of 
fiber  of  the  "mill  stock"  qualities,  and  some  of  the  large  users  of 
asbestos  have  their  own  representatives  at  the  mines  to  examine  and 
test  each  shipment  as  it  is  made. 

63189— 21--N-aO 3 
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The  grading  is  based  on  (1)  the  life  of  the  fiber,  which  depends  on 
the  strength  and  resihency  of  the  threads;  (2)  the  length  of  the  fiber; 
and  iS"*  on  the  color  of  the  fiberized  material. 

For  the  purposes  of  statistics,  the  Quebec  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
adopted  a  classification  based  on  the  sdl  ng  price  of  asbestos  which 
divides  it  into  two  grades  of  ''crude"  or  hand-cobbed  material,  and 
three  grades  of  "mill  stock,"  or  fiber  recovered  by  mechanical  means 
after  crushing  and  pulverizing  the  rock. 

In  1915  Canadian  fiber  of  a  well-known  grade  was  bought  at  $50  to 
$60  a  ton;  m  1916,  at  $100;  in  1917,  at  $200;  in  1918,  at  $250;  m  1919, 
at  $300.     In  1920  the  price  asked  was  from  $400  to  $525. 

The  best  grade  of  Canadian  spinning  fiber  in  1917  ranged  from  $700 
to  $1,500  a  ton;  in  1918,  at  from  $1,200  to  $2,000  a  ton.  At  the  close 
of  1920  the  best  grade  was  selling  as  high  as  $3,500  a  ton. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Asbestos  was  specificallv  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  tarifl 
act  of  1864,  which  imposed,  a  duty  of  25  per  centum  ad  valorem.  The 
duty  was  removed  by  the  act  of  1870,  and  since  that  year  unmanufac- 
tured asbestos  has  been  on  the  free  fist.  Unmanufactured  asbestos 
was  adjudged  to  include  fiber  separated  from  the  containing  rock. 

COMPETITIVE    CONDITJONS. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  consumer  of  asbestos  in  the  world 
and  manufactures  more  asbestos  products  than  any  other  country; 
but  it  has  never  been,  and  shows  no  promise  of  ever  becoming,  an 
important  factor  in  the  nroduction  of  the  unmanufactured  product. 
Its  meager  output  could  be  increased  to  some  extent  but  it  will  prob- 
ably never  become  great  enough  to  supply  the  domestic  demand. 
The  United  States  must,  therefore,  rely  largely  upon  imported  crude 
material. 

The  chief  source  of  asbestos  is  in  Canada,  just  outside  the  borders 
of  this  country.  The  supply  from  Quebec  is  large,  cheaply  mined, 
excellent  in  quality,  and  so  readily  available  that  mere  is  Uttle  stimu- 
lus to  domestic  production  of  medium  grades  of  average  quality  from 
the  less  favored  American  deposits.  As  the  only  producer  of  both 
long  and  short  fibers,  Canada  holds  the  leading  position  in  the  world 
markets. 

Formerly  American  production  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
the  cheapest  material,  suitable  only  for  paint  making  or  other  pur- 
poses requiring  only  very  short  fiber.  There  was  also  some  produc- 
tion of  extremely  poor  rock  for  local  requirements  and  too  low  in 
value  to  bear  transportation  charges.  This  demand  has  fallen  off 
but  has  not  wholly  disappeared.  The  brightest  outlook  for  domestic 
production  is  in  the  Arizona  output  of  exceptionally  good  spinning 
nber  and  of  special  qualitv,  superior  for  electrical  purposes.  A  less 
important  demai\d  is  met  by  the  production  of  asbestos  fiber,  for  use 
in  filters  and  chemical  work,  from  amphibole  deposits  found  in  the 
crystalline  rocks  of  Maryland. 

The  continuance  of  the  Arizona  industrv  is  assured.  Although  the 
cost  of  production  will  always  be  much  greater  than  in  Canada  be- 
cause 01  the  nature  of  the  deposits,  the  proportion  of  valuable  spin- 
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ning  fiber  is  greater  while  the  iron  content  is  lower.  There  is  a 
demand  for  this  special  product  even  at  a  higher  price.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  in  practically  all  the  Arizona  fiber  the  harsh  and  soft 
material  are  so  mtermingled  that  it  is  difiicult  to  separate  them, 
these  fibers  do  not  bring  as  high  prices  as  the  Canadian.  In  1918 
soft  Arizona  fiber  was  selling  at  $850  to  $1,250  a  ton,  according  to 
its  length,  and  the  harsh  Arizona  fiber  at  $350  to  $600  a  ton.  The 
shorter  fibers,  or  mill  rock,  have  about  the  same  value  as  the  Cana- 
dian shorter  fibers.  An  increase  in  the  Arizona  output  may  be 
looked  for  but  it  is  not  likely  greatly  to  exceed  1,000  tons  a  year^ 
which  is  not  1  per  cent  of  American  needs  on  a  purely  tonnage  basis. 
The  Georgia  production  also  supplies  a  special  demand,  and  may 
be  expected  to  continue.  The  costs  are  low  out  the  grade  of  material 
is  poor. 

AshestoSj  unmanufactured — Production  in  United  States. 
[From  Federal  census.    Product  mined.] 


Year. 

Short 
tons. 

Value. 

1902 

2,505 

146,200 
65,140 

1909 : , 

1  Not  available. 

[From  Mineral  Resources,  Part  2,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    Product  marketed.] 


Year. 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1C03 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907. 
1908 
1909 
1910. 


Short 
tons. 

Value. 

1,054 

$16,310 

747 

13,498 

1,005 

16,200 

8§7 

16,760 

1,480 

25,740 

3,109 

42,975 

1,695 

28,565 

653 

11,899 

936 

19,624 

3,085 

62,603 

3,693 

68,357 

Year. 


1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1016.. 
1917  . 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920  «. 


7,604 
4,403 
1,100 
1,247 
1,731 
1,479 
1,683 
1,002 
1,361 
1,710 


Value. 


S119,935 

87,959 

11,000 

18,965 

76,952 

448,214 

506,056 

124,687 

251,265 

1,154,000 


s  Estimated. 


Asbestos,  unmanufactured — Production  in  principal  foreign  countries,  in  short  tons. 


Countries. 


Canada 

Canada' 

Russia 

Cape  Colony 

Natal 

Rhodesia 

Transvaal... 

Cyprus 

India 

Italy 

Total. 


19101 

19111 

77,508 

24, 707 

13,467 

1,403 

3 

332 

77 

487 

3 

193 

101, 393 

26,021 

17, 124 

1,253 

13 

460 

799 

184 

118,180 

147,247 

111,561 

24,740 

18,138 

1,217 

3 

1,234 

(») 
860 

(') 
1S6 


i:}6,951 

96,542 

24, 135 

21,a31 

19,284 

17,297 

e) 

(*) 

«962 

•1,191 

290 

487 

(') 

0) 

(^) 

(^) 

(') 

0) 

193 

189 

157,939  181,815 


136,737 


1  Figures  from  Mineral  Industry. 

*  Ficrures  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  in  1919.    (Preliminary  Report). 
■  Asbestic. 

<  Estimated. 

*  Statistics  not  available. 

*  Union  of  South  Africa. 


1915  « 


HI,  142 

25.700 

*  10, 780 

»  2, 139 
2,010 

(') 


0) 


179 


151,950 
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Asbestos f  unmanufactured — Production  in  principalforeign  countries,  in  short  tons — CJon . 

[Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  in  1919.] 


Countries. 


Canada 

Russia 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

Rhodesia 

Australia 

Cjmnos 

India 

Italy 


Total. 


1916 


133,439 
<9,030 
4,656 
6,158 
(*) 
(') 
(') 
90 


1917 


1918 


135,502 


6,219 
9,563 

h 

94 


141,465 

«  6,614 

3,674 

8,574 

488 


153,373 


151,378  j        160,415 


1919 » 


153,069 


3.933 

9,740 

2,00.=> 

«  1,491 

435 


ft 


4  Estimated. 

6  Statistics  not  available. 

'  From  "The  Mineral  Industry  of  the  British  Empire  and  Foreign  Countries.' 

« Exports. 

Asbestos,  unmanufactured — Imports  by  countries. 

FISCAL  YEARS. 


Imported  from— 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

Belelum 

5 
12 

1 
94 

$147 

Germany 

43 

6 

92 

47 

47,322 

$3,484 

1,307 

20,121 

10,075 

1,087,098 

i23 

1 

50 

$i2,6i6 

177 

10,928 

16 

1,294,802 

2,069 

Italy 

18 

Russia  in  Europe 

8,998 

United  Kins;dom 

10 

Canada 

56,950 

60,429 

1,367,279 

Total 

47,510 

1,122,085 

57, 124 

1,318,539 

60,541 

1,378,521 

Imported  from— 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

Germany 

33 

9 

101 

4 

76,790 

$6,841 

1,594 

17,033 

2,046 

1,733,380 

U 

2 

146 

$1,790 

631 

24,844 

2 

$1,302 

Italy.... 

Russia  in  Europe 

15 

2,895 

United  Klnedom 

Canada 

76,365 

1,651,471 

68,069 

1,509,433 

Totnl 

76.937 

1,760,874 

76,524 

1,678,736 

68,086 

1,513,630 

Imported  from— 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

United  Kingdom 

100 
98,870 

$21,512 
2,603,491 

1,112 

114,050 

509 

47 

$262,982 

3,612,228 

55,951 

13,662 

9 

113,063 

1,885 

2,225 

$4,385 

Canada 

5,017,091 
190,275 

British  South  Africa 

Portuguese  Africa 

171,823 

All  other 

1,138 

Total 

98,970 

2,625,003 

115,718 

3,944,823 

117, 183 

5,384,712 

CALENDAR  YEARS. 


Imported  from— 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

France 

402 

139 

119,341 

$204,412 

53,057 

6,935,804 

England 

666 
145,283 

$236,361 

Canada 

120,369 

747 
1,829 

$6,207,845 

1,138 

82,217 

46,385 

7,690,165 

Colombia 

♦British  South  Africa 

804 

89 

2 

132,465 

43,791 

156 

i,994 

1,414 

248 

408,956 

Portuguese  Africa 

722,197 

All  other 

67,580 

Total 

122,946 

6,337,585 

120,777 

7,369,685 

149,605 

9,120,253 

TAEIFF  INFOEMATION   SUEVETS. 
Aihutoi,  «nmanuf<Ktvrei—Im.ponifor  eontumptitm— Revenue. 


Mswlynw. 

KulBoiduly. 

QuBntlti;. 

Vidiie. 

"or 

Valaoper 

qnultltr. 

Actual  «inl 

U28I 
U,S1T 

e2,lTS 

Si 

149,600 

4S 
W 

i 

82 
31 

8,337, 808 
9,la),2S3 

26.39 

1! 

22.  U 

22.88 

II 

34.07 
4S.95 

S1.SS 

MM 

p»-«. 

vdefcesfM,  or«  and  unman-ufactMTed—Domexlic  exports. 
FISCAL  YEARS. 


Exportftdto— 

.9.0 

.911 

1912 

Long  ton. 

Value. 

Long  tons. 

Valoe. 

Longtona. 

Valoe. 

«7 

IS 

^ 

«,012 

2'sro 

76 

21S 

!,« 

4,13< 

34 

823 

19,132 

«9 

16,161 

3i3 

' 

Eiportedto- 

1913 

leu 

191S1 

Longtrau. 

Value. 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

Long  too.. 

Value. 

i 

s 

20 

?s 

S^ 

2S,359 

.„ 

8,050 



Eipottedto— 

ISIS 

.9.7 

1918 

Long  tons. 

Vnlue, 

Longtonn. 

Value. 

Long  tons. 

Valoa. 

03 

i 

110 

198 

t.9,433 

95 

s*S 

i,m 

20 

2.308 

S!S 

301 

8,821 

2.0 

2.,8S. 
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Asbestos^  ore  and  unmanu/acturtd — Domestic  exports — Continued. 

CALENDAR  YEARS. 


Exported  to- 


ll nlted  Kingdom. 

GermAny 

Ncth«rlands 

Franc* 

Canada 

Italy 

Japan 

Another 


Total. 


1918 


Long  tons. 


110 


Value. 


$1,650 


45 
139 
327 


9,4.50 

9,772 

30,106 


75 


622 


51,053 


1919 


Long  tons. 


219 

23 

1 

20 

34 

494 
30 

178 


999 


Value. 


157, 416 


1920 


Long  tons. 


$6,642 

10 

^'^}^ 

82 

90 

60 

20,000 

115 

2,738 

138 

107, 817 

96 

3,000 

5 

8,514 

43 

549 


Value. 


$2,006 

27,250 

4,480 

4,716 

3,885 

71,738 

23,181 

3,815 


141,071 


Asbestos^  unmanufactured — Prices  per  short  ton — Sales  price  of  Canadian  asbestos,  f.  o.  b. 

mill. 

[From  Mineral  Resources,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.] 


Kinds  or  grades. 


Crude  No.  1 

Crude  No.  2 

Mill  stock  No.  I 
Mill  stock  No.  2 
Mill  stock  No.  3 
Total  asbestos . . 
Asbostic 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 » 

$263.70 

$263. 45 

$263.31 

$286.62 

$301.23 

$274.11 

99.12 

112.86 

101. 49 

12a  29 

131. 87 

122. 39 

54.69 

.5a  05 

44.97 

46.95 

48.12 

52.40 

2;{.42 

2a  95 

19.74 

19.97 

20.15 

19.99 

8.47 

8.85 

9.79 

9.14 

8.83 

7.46 

32.49 

28.96 

27.79 

27.97 

29.96 

3a  87 

.71 

.81 

.80 

.79 

.83 

.85 

1919* 


$1,256.74 

618.77 

222.15 

53.02 

19.40 

80.47 

2.64 


1  Figures  1916  to  1918  are  not  available. 

«  Preliminary  statement,  Department  of  Colonieation,  Mines,  and  Fisheries,  Province  of  Quebec. 

AsbestoSy  unmanufactured — New  York  prices  per  short  ton  for  Canadian  chrysotile  fiber , 

[From  Mineral  Resoui'ccs,  U.S.  Geological  Survey.] 


Kinds  or  grades. 


No.  1  crude... 
No.  2  crude... 
No.  1  fiber.... 
No.  2  fiber.... 
Shorter  fibers. 


1912 


$30O-$325 
•175-200 


1913 


$320-$350 

200-225 

100-125 

75-100 

10-30 


1914 


$35a-$375 

225-250 

100-125 

75-100 

10-  30 


1915 


$350-$400 

225-  275 

110-  150 

80-  125 

10-  30 


1916 


$35O-$l,250 

250-   900 

150-  350 

75-   150 

15-   60 


1917 


$70O-$l,500 

500-  900 

150-  450 

75-   150 

18-   75 


1918 


$1,200-$2,000 

700-  1,200 

40O-   600 

250-  300 

18-  125 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Asbestos  fiber  with  a  slight  admixture  of  gray  rock  was  held  exempt 
from  duty  as  asbestos  unmanufactured,  and  not  dutiable  as  a  manu- 
facture of  asbestos  imder  the  act  of  1890.    G.  A.  819,  T.  D.  11828. 

Carded  asbestos  fiber  consisting  of  amphibole  asbestos  in  fibrous 
form,  white  in  color,  and  used  in  part  by  chemists  for  filtering  acids, 
was  likewise  held  exempt  from  duty  as  unmanufactured  rather  than 
as  a  manufacture  of  asbestos  under  the  act  of  1894.  G.  A.  3369, 
T.  D.  16850. 

Asbestos  fiber,  invoiced  as  ^'asbestic  finish,"  which  had  been  sep- 
arated from  asbestos  rock  by  mechanical  means  and  containing 
portions  of  the  nonfibrous  rock,  was  held  free  of  duty  as  asbestos 
unmanufactured  rather  than  dutiable  as  a  manufacture  of  asbestos 
under  the  act  of  1897.     This  importation  was  found  to  consist  of  the 
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shortest  asbestos  fibers  and  not  to  be  asbestos  sponge  or  any  form  of 
asbestos  cement.  •   G.  A.  4903,  T.  D.  22937. 

Asbestos  subjected  to  a  process  called  first  carding,  whereby  a 
portion  of  the  impurities  was  removed,  but  which  had  to  undergo 
two  additional  carding  processes  before  the  fiber  was  ready  to  be 
spun  as  carded  asbestos,  was  held  exempt  from  duty  as  asbestos 
immanufactured  imder  the  act  of  1909  and  not  dutiable  as  a  manu- 
facture of  asbestos.    Abstract  32612,  T.  D.  33511  (1913). 

An  importation  invoiced  as  "asbestos  finish,"  consisting  of  the 
shortest  nbers  of  asbestos  screenings,  or  refuse  obtained  in  eliminating 
the  longer  asbestos  fibers  from  the  rock,  and  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  and  cement  as  a  filler,  was  held  exempt  from  duty  as  asbestos 
unmanufactured  and  not  dutiable  as  a  manufacture  of  asbestos  under 
the  act  of  1913.  Abstract  41761.  A  later  importation  invoiced  as 
'*  asbestos  finish,"  *' asbestos  sand  finish,"  and  asbestos  ex.  finish," 
and  found  to  be  a  finely  powdered  by-product  or  refuse  of  compara- 
tively little  value,  was  liKewise  held  exempt  from  duty  as  asbestos 
unmanufactured  under  that  act.    Abstract  42733. 

AshestoSy  unmanufactured — Rates  of  duty. 


Act  of— 

Par. 

1883 

598 

1890 

494 

1894 

388 

1897 

484 

1909 

501 

1913 

406 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Asbestos,  unmanufactured. 

do 

....do 

.....do 

do 

do 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


Free. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


MANUFACITIRES  OF  ASBESTOS. 


General  Summaby. 

The  rapidly  growing  demand  during  recent  years,  both  here  and 
abroad,  lor  finished  asbestos  products  has  occasioned  largely  in- 
creased domestic  production,  wnich  reached  its  highest  level  during 
the  European  War  (1914-1918),  when  larger  production  was  limited 
only  by  the  inability  of  manufacturers  to  secure  larger  supplies  of 
raw  asoestos  fiber.  The  keen  domestic  demand  for  textiles  continued 
after  the  war  and,  as  a  result  of  the  increased  production  and  the 
prices  prevailing,  the  American  industry  prospered  greatly. 

In  1919  there  were  17  factories,  or  textile  mills,  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  the  conversion  of  raw  asbestos  into  finished  yams, 
cloths,  tapes,  tubings,  etc.  In  addition  to  this  group  of  manufac- 
turers, and  taking  a  majority  of  the  output  of  the  17  factories,  is 
another  group  of  finishers  who  convert  the  product  as  it  comes  from 
the  textue  mills  into  finished  articles,  packings,  brake  linings,  etc. 
Of  the  latter  group  there  are  23  factories  of  unportance,  all  located  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States. 

Fifteen  of  the  textile  plants  are  located  in  States  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  one  each  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  California. 
Their  combined  capital  is  estimated  at  $15,000,000,  and  the  value  of 
their  annual  production  at  $35,000,000.  Capital  invested  in  the 
manufactxire  of  packings,  brake  linings,  etc.,  is  estimated  roughly 
at  $25,000,000.  The  total  domestic  production  of  all  classes  of 
asbestos  textiles — taking  into  account,  in  addition  to  the  output  of 
textile  mills,  the  output  of  manufacturers  using  the  products  of 
asbestos  textile  mills  as  their  raw  material — ^is  estimated  at  from 
$60,000,000  to  $70,000,000. 

The  importance  of  the  industry  lies  in  the  resistant  qualities  of 
asbestos,  the,  component  material  used,  which  render  it  suitable  for 
use  where  fire,  oil,  or  acid  resisting  properties  are  essential.  The 
finished  product  finds  its  greatest  use  m  connection  with  machinery, 
and  no  substitute  of  equal  service  is  known. 

The  importation  of  asbestos  textiles  and  allied  products  is  com- 
paratively small  and  in  the  past  has  been  rather  supplementarv  to 
domestic  production.  Prior  to  1914  imports  came  chiefly  from 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Austria.  During  the  European  War 
(1914-1918)  Germany  and  Austria  ceased  to  be  factors  in  the  Ameri- 
can market,  and  since  then  Great  Britain  has  practically  been  the 
only  country  exporting  asbestos  textile  products  to  this  country. 

Whereas  a  few  manmacturers  of  asbestos  textile  products  also  make 
some  or  all  of  the  heavier  asbestos  products,  such  as  shingles,  slates, 
wood  or  lumber,  paper,  millboard,  pipe  and  boiler  coverings,  the 
making  of  these  products  is  generally  confined  to  other  groups  of  man- 
ufacturers, of  which  there  are  over  50  in  the  United  States. 

24 
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Heavy  asbestos  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  are  sold  in  the 
United  States  to  a  small  extent  only,  and  the  imports  of  these  prod- 
ucts come  almost  wholly  from  one  factory  in  Canada.  Products  of 
European  manufacture  are  practically  shut  oflf  from  competing  in  the 
American  market  by  reason  of  transportation  costs. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  producer  and  consumer  of 
asbestos  manufactures.  The 'total  annual  domestic  production  of 
asbestos  textiles  and  manufactiu*ed  textile  products  alone  is  esti- 
mated at  from  $60,000,000  to  $70,000,000.  This  does  not  include  the 
heavy  asbestos  products,  such  as  shingles,  slates,  wood  or  lumber, 
paper  and  millboards,  and  pipe  and  boiler  coverings,  the  production  of 
which  amounts  to  several  million  dollars  annually.  Much  larger 
amounts  are  exported  annually  than  are  imported.  In  the  calendar 
year  1919  the  total  exports  of  all  kinds  of  asbestos  manufactiu'es  were 
nearly  10  times  as  large  as  the  imports.  According  to  the  manufac- 
turers, however,  the  exports  consist  mainly  of  corrugated  paper  and 
shingles,  whereas  the  imports  are  chiefly  textiles,  especially  yarn  and 
cloth  or  tapes.  An  important  quantity  of  asbestos  brake  and  clutch 
linings  are  included  in  the  exports  of  American  automobiles. 

Import  statistics  for  manufactiu'es  of  asbestos  are  compiled  by 
United  States  customs  oflGlcials  according  to  the  three  classifications 
given  in  paragraph  367  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  viz,  asbestos  yarn, 
woven  faorics,  and  all  other.  Exports  are  all  compiled  together 
under  one  head,  ''Asbestos,  manufactiu'es  of.'' 

There  being  practically  five  classes  of  these  articles  which,  in 
process  of  manuiactiu'e  and  in  resulting  product,  are  distinctly  differ- 
ent, separate  discussion  is  given  each  in  the  following  pages  under  the 
heads  of:  (1)  Asbestos  textiles;  (2)  asbestos  packings;  (3)  asbestos 
papers  and  millboards;  (4)  asbestos  and  composition  pipe  and  co ver- 
mes, including  85  per  cent  magnesia  coverings;  and  (5)  asbestos 
shingles,  slates,  wood  or  lumber. 

Manufactures  of  asbestos  (total) — Summary  table —  Values. 


Fiscal  years: 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  years: 

1919 

1920 


Imports 
for  con- 
sumption. 

Domestic 

Amount  of 

exports. 

duty. 

1265,185 

1293,616 

<80,087 

291,054 

388>833 

85,312 

338,180 

520,894 

98,861 

381,879 

688,414 

109,651 

398,159 

687,073 

64,294 

232,569 

535,027 

26,832 

171,998 

1,019,083 

19,717 

69,439 

1,502,437 

9,264 

37,220 

2, 112, 721 

4,513 

257,381 

3,531,978 

44,520 

618,450 

4,431,132 

109, 737 

Equivalent 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent. 
30.20 
29.31 
29.23 
28.71 
16.15 
11.54 
11.46 
13.34 
12.13 

17.30 
17.74 
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TARIFF  INFORMATION   SUBVEYS. 
Manufacturet  of  aiibtaoi~~hn'poTi*  by  eoiintriet(fiteal  years). 


I„p„Wto-- 

IBIO 

i9n 

1912 

IB13 

1914 

1915 

nis 

162, 290 
15,019 

317 

•ss 

■as 

■as 

125,733 

'si 

3,289 

181, 7» 

i,aeo 

"kSi 

1M,B4I 

1,160 

'"■S 

131,889 

,» 

525 

,        6M 

407 

1S,B92 

2! 

21S 

Total 

289.  lai 

293,  «S1 

336,701 

395,277 

391,337 

23(\710 

Imported  from— 

,». 

1917 

1918 

19.9      - 

1919' 

137 
l.«2 
1M,54S 

US,  502 

t5,S54 

122,376 

IM,9M 

5,259 
40,674 

23,504 

2,989 

"'^ 

'■m 

S,'3S0 

ii'M 

SO 

170,269 

68,111 

4H077 

107,413 

ee  are  for  calendar  year. 
Manufattures  ofoshestos  [totol)^I'inpOTts  for  cojtsifm}:tion^Revenue. 


Values, 

Duties 

Actual 
andcom- 
p^edad 

Values. 

Duties 

Actual 
and  torn 
putedad 
yalorcm 

"-ST"; 

$1*8,926 

11 

33S.180 
39*^159 

837,230 

is; 

85,312 
64,284 

Percent. 
29.31 

Fiscal  years-Con. 

1232,569 

126,832 

^513 

44,620 
109,737 

Calendar  years: 
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Manufactures  of  asbestos — Domestic  exports  {fiscal  years). 


Exported  to— 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Honduras 

Panama 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Venezuela 

British  India 

Japan 

Australia 

Philippine  Islands. . . 
All  other 

Total 


1910 


$2,016 
8,748 
1,004 
4,304 

23,829 
2,997 

17, 135 

103,699 

51 

12, 145 

43,846 

36,550 
902 
3,365 
1,157 
2,039 
8,576 
3,300 

17,953 


293,616 


1911 


18,832 

740 

6,011 

27,284 

3,177 

37,140 

171,582 

59 

,  6,399 

tW,  WW 

45,116 

3,665 

845 

642 

2,013 

7,530 

6,654 

27,240 


388,833 


1912        j 

1 

1913 

$704 

$2,160 

4,483 

6,700 

3,425  ' 

6,240 

8,529  1 

4,686 

16,906  1 

11,327 

6  101  1 

4,331 

59,038 

85,018 

273,376 

342,294 

248 

605 

7,860  1 

4,915 

38,311  j 

61,470 

30,885 

44,779 

1,103 

3,760 

521  i 

807 

1,125 

228 

3,101  1 

5,518 

15,738  1 

20,736 

8,497 

24,150 

40,943 

58,690 

520,894  i 

! 

688.414 

1914 


$925 

9,509 

9,375 

10,902 

11,507 

6,404 

125,452 

271,919 

5,985 

5,826 

39,056 

44,811 

11,947 

11,358 

27,002 

3,209 

19,076 

21,674 

51,136 


687,073 


1915 


$94 

12,387 

10,030 

591 

69,551 

114,881 

130,083 

3,431 

5,956 

19,990 

42,564 

4,788 

2,201 

1,221 

15,966 

18,900 

10, 115 

72,278 


535,027 


Exported  to— 


Austria-Hungary . . 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom.. 

Canada 

Honduras 

Panama 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Venezuela 

British  India 

Japan 

Australia 

Philippine  Islands. 
All  other 


Total. 


1916 


$15,596 

10,092 

1,932 

118, 188 

215,216 

1,931 

95,208 

40,946 

133,281 
20,982 
3,991 
14,998 
27,943 
40,761 
13,667 

264,321 


1,019,083 


1917 


1918 


$484 

39,508 

1,855 

79,355 

452,201 

2,905 

83,655 

60,498 

271,441 

36,506 

9,363 

6,533 

68,336 

42,304 

13,070 

334,423 


$88,173 


106,875 

611,299 

2,485 

34,852 

98,459 

350,015 

60,570 

9,163 

53,265 

136,977 
62,622 
44,203 

453,763 


1,502,437       2,112,721 


1919 


$175 

12,553 

115,547 

9,366 

72,064 

926,081 

2,896 

58,845 

276,282 

244,045 

155, 519 

11,282 

38,483 

188,914 

95,160 

77,083 

1,027,170 


3,311,465 


*  Figures  are  for  calendar  year. 

ASBESTOS  TEXTILES. 

Asbestos  yam  and  woven  fabrics — Summary  table — Values. 


19191 


$12,735 

40,428 

22,527 

84,074 

51,237 

101,507 

879,091 

1,533 

63,797 

258,153 

465,973 

137,390 

11,970 

48,146 

166, 102 

105,798 

98,753 

982,764 


3,531,978 


• 

Fiscal  year. 

Imports 
for  con- 
sumption.1 

Domestic 
exports.!* 

$293,616 
388,833 
520,894 

Amount 
of  duty. 

Actual  or 

equivaleut 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1910 

$91,946 

83,661 
96,758 
94,562 

114,978 
35,770 
25,193 
23,208 
7,918 
39,630 

187,816 

$36,778 
33,464 
38. 595 

Per  cent. 
40.00 

1911 

40.00 

1912 

40.00 

1913 

688,414  1          37,824 
687, 073          <  27. 129 

40.00 

1914 

4  23.92 

1915 

535,027 
1,019,083 
1,502,437 
2,112,721 
3,311  465 
3,631,978 

7,153 
5,037 
4,641 
1,583 
7,926 
37,563 

20.00 

1916 

20.00 

1917 

20.00 

1918 

20.00 

1919 — Domestic  production  » 

20.00 

1919  i 

20.00 

I  Fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
« Includes  aU  manufactures  of  asbestos. 

» $60,000,000  to  $70,000,000  annually.    Estimated,  C.  J.  Stover,  Asbestos  Textile  Manufactiurers  Asso- 
ciation; includes  also  products  manufactiwed  of  yarns  and  woven  fabrics. 

*  Change  in  rate  of  outy,  by  act  of  1913,  from  40  per  cent  to  20  per  cent. 

*  Calendar  year. 
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General  Information. 

tariff  act  of  1913. 

ParaffravJi  867. — Manufactures  of  *  *  *,  asbestos  *  *  *,  or 
of  which  these  substances,  or  any  of  them,  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  yarn  and  woven  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  asbestos,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

DESCRIPTION   AND    USES. 

Asbestos  textiles  are  valued  chiefly  on  accoimt  of  their  heat- 
resisting  qualities  and  their  durability. 

The  basis  of  all  asbestos  textiles  is  asbestos  yarn.  This  yarn  is 
made  from  asbestos  crudes  and  fibers,  often  mixed  with  cotton  to 
add  strength  and  lessen  expense.  Frequently  in  twisting  the  yarn 
very  fine  brass  or  copper  wii^e  is  used,  which  gives  the  material 
greater  durability  under  certain  conditions. 

Practically  all  of  the  asbestos  yarn  is  made  by  doubling  two  or 
more  strands  of  spun  asbestos  together,  as  single  yarns  are  not  very 
satisfactory,  owing  to  the  fact  that  asbestos  nbers  are  so  lacking  in 
uniformity  that  an  even  twist  can  not  be  given  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  a  single  yarn.  As  many  strands  can  be  twisted  together  as 
mav  be  desired — up  to  eight  ply. 

A  standard  method  of  numbering  asbestos  yarns  was  adopted  by 
asbestos  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  in  1907  bv  which  the 
number  of  yards  per  pound  divided  by  100  indicates  the  number  of  the 
yarn.  Thus,  yarn  running  100  yards  per  pound  would  be  No.  1; 
200  yards  per  pound,  No.  2;  and  so  on  up  to  3,000  yards  per  pound 
for  No.  30.  British  standards  of  asbestos  yarns  are  arbitrary  and 
do  not  compare  with  these  numbers. 

The  yarn  is  woven  into  cloth,  tape,  and  listing,  from  which  are 
made  theater  curtains,  gloves,  clothing,  high-pressure  steam  packing, 
bushings,  gaskets,  brake-band  linings,  tubing.  The  cloth  is  used  for 
filtering  acids,  alkalies,  gases,  etc.  One  of  the  most  recent  uses  of 
asbestos  cloth  is  in  the  making  of  noninflammable  mail  bags  for  the 
aerial  mail  service.     * 

Tapes  or  linings  are  used  for  brake-band  linings,  for  insulating 
armatures  and  field  coils,  for  wiping  tin  plates,  for  insulating  pipes 
on  locomotives,  etc. 

Tubings  are  used  chiefly  for  primary  electric  cable  insulation. 

Brake-band  linings  are  used  on  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors,  hoists, 
cranes,  etc.,  where  high  friction  resistance  and  nonburning  material 
are  needed.  They  may  be  made  from  tapes  woven  from  asbestos 
metallic  yarns,  or  of  asbestos  cloth,  frictioned,  folded,  and  stitched. 

Steam  packings  are  used  wherever  steam  is  generated  and  trans- 
mitted for  the  packing  of  piston  rods,  stuflSng  boxes,  for  gasketing 
flanges,  manholes,  handholes,  etc.,  also  in  connection  with  pumping 
machinery,  handling  oils,  acids,  alkalies,  and  gases. 

Importance  of  asbestos  in  textiles, — Asbestos  is  noteworthy  as  being 
the  only  known  mineral  possessing  a  fiber  which  can  be  spun  into 
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yaxn  and  woven  into  cloth.  Its  fire-resisting  properties  are  not  found 
in  any  other  material.  The  articles  mentioned  are  practically  indis- 
pensable for  their  particular  purposes;  without  them  industry  would 
DC  seriously  handicapped.     For  such  purposes  there  is  no  substitute. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

Accurate  data  on  domestic  production  are  not  at  hand.  Statistics 
for  the  industry  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  do  not  give 
separate  data  for  tne  textile  branch  of  the  industry.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  this  branch  of  the  domestic  industry  has  had  an 
extensive  development  in  recent  years. 

There  are  17  establishments  in  the  United  States  making  yarns, 
woven  fabrics,  tapes,  tubing,  etc.  The  capital  investment  in  13  of 
these  establishments  is  estimated  at  approximately  $15,000,000  and 
their  annual  output  at  $35,000,000  at  factory.^ 

In  making  the  above  estimate  only  those  concerns  engaged  in  the 
conversion  of  raw  asbestos  into  finished  yarns,  cloths,  tapes,  tubings, 
etc.,  were  considered.  In  addition  to  this  group  and  including  the 
major  production  of  the  17  establishments  is  another  group  of  finish- 
ers, such  as  the  large  manufacturers  of  packings,  brake  linings,  etc. 
These  concerns  take  the  product  of  the  textile  mills  and  convert  it 
into  ordinary  articles  of  commerce.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value 
of  finished  products  ultimately  sold  to  consumers  by  finishers  of  brake 
linings,  packings,  etc.,  together  with  that  part  of  the  textile  produc- 
tion sold  direct  to  consumers  by  textile  producers,  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $60,000,000  to  $70,000,000. 

Materials, — The  principal  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  asbestos  textiles  is  asbestos,  crude  and  mill  fiber,  though  cotton, 
flax,  rubber,  and  copper  and  brass  wire  are  emploj'-ed  in  connection 
with  asbestos  in  the  manufacture  of  some  articles. 

^'Unmanufactured''  asbestos,  as  it  comes  on  the  market,  has  been 
separated  from  adhering  rock  and  is  composed  of  fibers  graded  accord- 
ing to  length.  The  longer  fibers  that  can  be  picked  out  by  hand  are 
sold  as  ''crude.''  Crude  asbestos  is  divided  into  two  grades,  fibers 
over  three-fourths  inch  long  and  fibers  from  five-sixteenths  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  flaky  fibrous  substance  that  im- 
pregnates the  rock  in  asbestos  deposits  is  found  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  the  crude  and  makes  up  the  greater  part  of  the 

E reduction.  This  is  separated  by  a  process  of  miUing  and  is  generally 
nowji  as  "fiber"  or  "mill  fiber."  Mill  fiber  is  separated  into  three 
grades,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  Of  these  three  grades  only  No.  1,  by  virtue 
of  having  the  longest  fiber,  is  suitable  for  spinning.  The  other  two 
grades  are  used  for  paper  stock. 

Canada  has  always  teen  the  chief  source  of  supplv,  though  a  con- 
siderable portion  oi  the  spinning  fiber  is  mined  in  ^outh  Airica  and 
in  Arizona.  In  1918  the  United  States  received  about  95  per  cent 
of  the  tot^l  Canadian  marketable  production,  or  134,813  short  tons. 
From  2  to  4  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  asbestos  consists  of  the  crude 
grades.     The  amount  of  marketable  Canadian  asbestos  from  the  mill 

» Data  secured  by  correspondence. 
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rock  (that  remai  Log  after  the  crude  has  heen  extracted)  will  average 
from  7  to  10  per  cent.^ 

Considerable  quantities  of  asbestos  have  of  late  years  been  obtained 
by  this  coimtrv  from  Africa.  The  African  mineitd  is  of  two  distinct 
types:  Crysotile  or  serpentine,  a  white  asbestos  produced  in  Rhodesia, 
and  crocidolite,  a  blue- asbestos  produced  in  C^e  Colony.  The  white 
mineral  has  exceptionally  long,  strong,  fibers,  which  are  used  in 
spinning.  Blue  asbestos,  on  tne  other  hand,  forms  the  basis  of  a 
durable  non-heatconducting  pii>e  covering,  while  as  a  filtering  mate- 
rial, jointing  and  packing,  m  connection  with  acid  plants,  it  is  unex- 
celled. Recent  developments  have  demonstrated  tne  adaptability  of 
blue  asbestos  fiber  to  spinning  operations.  Practically  all  the  impor- 
tation from  South  Africa  consists  of  crude  fiber. 

Arizona  asbestos  is  classified  as  (1)  fine,  soft,  silky,  spinning  fiber 
of  first-class  spinning  quality,  or  (2)  as  harsh  fiber  not  suitable  for 
textile  manufacture.  Although  the  second  grade  may  have  great 
length,  it  is  harsh  and  brittle,  and  when  put  through  textile  processes 
creates  a  good  deal  of  *' splint,"  which  makes  a  rough  looking  yam, 
altogether  unsuited  for  textiles  of  the  finer  grades.  The  smaller  per- 
centage of  iron  contained  in  the  best  grade  of  Arizona  fiber,  wnen 
ccjinpared  with  Canadian  fiber,  makes  the  Arizona  asbestos  especially 
useful  for  electric  insulation. 

Small  quantities  of  asbestos  were  imported  annually  from  Russia 
prior  to  1916.  Though  Russian  asbestos  deposits  may  be  regarded 
as  second  only  to  those  of  Canada,  conditions  since  the  war  lor  the 
time  being  have  practically  cut  off  supplies  from  that  source. 

Receipts  of  crude  and  mill  fiber  during  the  war  were  insufficient,  and 
for  several  vears  after  the  war  available  asbestos  has  been  barelv 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  demand.  Over  99  per  cent  of  the 
available  supply  comes  from  Canada  and  South  Africa,  Other  acces- 
sory material  are  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantities  from  American 
producers  and  jobbers. 

Equipment. — ^All  machinery  employed  by  asbestos  manufacturers 
in  this  country  is  of  American  make,  and  in  quality  is  fairly  com- 
parable to  foreign  machinery.  European  manufacturers  to  a  large 
extent  emplov  second-hand  cotton  machinery,  or  cotton-waste 
spinning  machinery.  English  manufacturers  make  more  use  of 
cot  ton- waste  methods  in  spinning  than  do  American  manufacturers. 

Methods  of  production. — Practically  the  same  methods,  with  but 
minor  differences,  adopted  in  general  textile  operations  are  em- 
ployed in  producing  asbestos  textiles.  Power  and  automatic  machin- 
ery are  used  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  yarn  and  cotton 
mills. 

Xo  child  labor  is  employed  in  the  domestic  industry.  Male  labor 
is  used  in  crushing,  mixing,  and  calendering,  and  considerable  female 
labor  in  spinning  and  twisting.     There  is  little  hand  labor. 

Onjanization. — The  efficient  conduct  of  the  industry  requires  a 
minimum  investment  for  each  factorv  of  approximately  $200,000  to 
$300,000  and  considerable  free  capital  for  the  purchase  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  the  extension  of  credit. 

Although  the  market  for  asbestos  textile  products  is  confined  chiefly 
to  the  engineering  trades,  it  is  relatively  large  and  expanding  rapidly. 

t  r»i*»Aimn  Wxang  Joonial,  Mar.  1, 191S>  p.  90. 
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Oeographical  distribution, — ^There  are  seven  asbestos  textile  plants 
in  Pennsylvania,  two  in  Massachusetts,  two  in  New  Jersey,  two  in 
South  Carolina,  and  one  each  in  North  Carolina,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
CaUfomia. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption, — ^The  manufacture  of  asbestos 
textile  products  comes,  properly,  under  two  heads:  (1)  The  conver- 
sion of  unmanufactured  asbestos  into  yams  and  the  weaving  of  yams 
into  cloths,  tapes,  tubings,  etc. — products  of  the  textile  mills  and, 
(2)  the  making  of  various  articles  from  products  of  the  textile  mills. 

Official  statistics  of  domestic  production  are  not  available.  An 
estimate  in  1920  places  the  annual  production  of  the  former  group  at 
$35,000,000,  and  of  the  two  groups  combined  at  $60,000,000  to 
$70,000,000.^  To  avoid  duplication  in  arriving  at  the  latter  figure, 
consideration  was  given  only  to  the  amounts  sold  direct  to  consumers 
by  each  of  the  two  groups. 

The  production  capadty  of  American  manufacturers  is  sufficient 
to  supply  domestic  demands,  and  curtailment  of  production  has 
been  occasioned  only  by  insufficient  supplies  of  raw  materials. 

The  consumption  of  asbestos  products  per  capita  in  the  United 
States  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  country,  and  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  the  total  American  consumption  is  greater  than  the 
combined  consumption  of  all  other  countries.  Fully  50  per  cent  of 
the  output  of  asbestos  textiles  in  the  United  States  is  consumed  in 
the  automobile  industry. 

Domestic  exports, — Separate  statistics  of  exports  of  asbestos 
textiles  are  not  available,  these  articles  being  included  by  customs 
officials  with  other  kinds  of  asbestos  manufactures.  Exports  of  all 
kinds  of  asbestos  manufactures  were  first  recorded  in  1910,  amount- 
ing in  that  year  to  $293,616.  During  the  following  years,  except 
1914  and  1915,  there  were  substantial  annual  increases  which  reached 
the  maximum  of  $3,569,932  in  the  fiscal  year  1920.  The  large 
demand  for  asbestos  products  abroad  during  the  war  continued  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  United  States  exports  substantial  amounts  to  many  foreign 
countries,  including  practically  all  countries  of  importance.  The 
largest  amounts,  however,  go  to  Canada,  Cuba,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Customs  export  records  have  never  differentiated  between  various 
kinds  of  asbestos  manufactures,  but  it  is  believed  that  there  has 
never  been  any  considerable  volume  of  exported  asbestos  textiles. 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 

The  principal  foreign  countries  producing  asbestos  textiles  are 
Englana,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy.  England  is  by  far  the  most 
important. 

Capital  invested  in  the  industry  in  foreign  countries  is  stated,  bv 
American  manufacturers,  to  be  approximately  as  follows:  Englandf, 
$25,000,000;  Germany,  $14,000,000;  Austria,  $25,000,000;  and 
Italy,  $1,000,000.* 

In  textile  goods  British  manufacturers  have  maintained  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency,  due  to  their  greater  experience  in  the  manu- 

*  Data  from  correspondence  in  Tariff  Commission's  files. 

<  C.  J.  Stover,  Ameritan  Asbe:^tos  Manufacturers  Assxiation. 
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f  acture  of  textiles  and  their  supremacy  in  the  spinning  of  yarn.  Ger- 
many, chiefly  by  virtue  of  cheap  labor,  was  able  to  meet  competitive 
conditions  and  produce  yam  on  a  large  scale.  The  output  per 
machine  was  less,  and  the  quality  was  generally  inferior  to  that  of 
British  make.  Mules  were  employed  to  a  considerable  extent 
enabling  the  use  of  somewhat  shorter  fiber,  but  Germany  was  unable 
to  compete  with  the  British  spinners  in  the  same  q^uality  of  product. 

British  manufacturers  are  large  users  of  Rhodesian  fiber,  which  is 
much  cheaper  than  Canadian — the  fibers  chieflv  used  in  America. 
American  manufacturers  prefer  the  Canadian  asbestos  because  they 
have  found  it  easier  to  spin.  The  Rhodesian  fibers,  being  exception- 
ally smooth,  incline  to  slip  by  one  another  when  twisted  m  the 
spinning  operation.  Britisn  spinners  have  overcome  the  difficulties 
in  spinning  this  material  by  mixing  it  with  a  small  percentage  of 
Canadian  fiber  to  increase  tne  friction. 

One  or  two  American  manufacturers  use  Rhodesian  fiber,  but 
broadly  speaking  they  are  dependent  upon  Canadian  asbestos  for 
their  raw  material,  whereas,  it  is  estimated,^  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
spinning  fiber  used  in  England  is  Rhodesian  and  South  African. 

On  account  of  the  difference  in  grading,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
detailed  comparison  of  the  cost  of  Rhodesian  and  Canadian  fibers. 
It  may,  however,  be  said  that  No.  1  Rhodesian  is  practically  equal  to 
No.  2  Canadian  crude,  and  sells  for  from  30  to  50  per  cent  less  per 
ton.  A  machine  will  spin  practically  the  same  lengths  of  Rhodesian 
and  Canadian  yarns  per  aay,  but  the  weight  of  the  product  from 
Rhodesian  material  is  about  20  per  cent  less.  Since  yarn  is  usually 
sold  by  weight,  the  apparent  output  is  reduced  by  one-fifth  when 
operating  in  Rhodesian  fiber  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Rhodesian 
fioer  actually  runs  a  little  faster  through  the  cards,  due  to  its  greater 
flexibility  and  freedom  from  dust.^ 

Of  the  eight  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  spin  asbestos 
yam  the  three  largest  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  output.  These  firms 
also  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  products,  such  as  slates  and 
millboards,  as  well  as  packings,  coverings,  and  finished  textiles. 
All  three  of  these  firms  own  mines  in  Rhoaesia  or  South  Africa  and 
can  bill  their  own  consumption  at  cost. 

Definite  statistics  of  recent  English  production  are  difficult  to 
secure,  and  the  last  official  EngUsh  census  was  taken  13  years  ago — 
in  1907.  A  personal  investigation  of  the  situation  in  England  by  an 
agent  of  the  Tariff  Commission  indicates  that  the  total  output  of  all 
classes  of  asbestos  products  is  several  times  larger  in  the  United 
States  than  in  England. 

IMPORTS. 

The  largest  importations  of  asbestos  textiles  made  in  any  fiscal 
year  prior  to  the  war  occurred  in  1914  ($114,978).  After  the  begin- 
ning of  hostilities  in  Europe  (August,  1914)  imports  decreased  greatly, 
reaching  their  lowest  point  in  the  fiscal  year  1918  ($7,918).  After 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  a  speedy  recovery  took  place,  so  that  by 
the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  1920  the  importation  ($411,048) 
was  large?  than  during  any  previous  12  months  period.     The  larger 

5  Paul  M.  Tyler,  special  agent  to  Englauf;  of  the  United  StatesTariff  Commission. 
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amount  was  due  somewhat  to  increased  prices  but  mostly  to  the 
lai^er  quantities  of  both  yam  and  woven  fabrics  imported. 

fn  recording  imports  by  countries,  American  customs  officials  do 
not  distinguish  between  textiles  and  other  products  of  asbestos. 
Official  import  statistics,  however,  indicate  that  of  asbestos  manufac- 
tures of  all  kinds  imported  the  United  States  received  by  far  the 
largest  amoimts  from  England — France  and  Canada  being  the 
only  other  coimtries  of  importance — the  percentages  for  these  three 
countries  of  the  total  in  1919  being  63,  21,  and  16,  respectively. 
Prior  to  1915  the  principal  countries  of  origin  in  order  of  importance 
were  England,  Germany,  and  Austria-Himgary. 

Imports  of  asbestos  textiles  are  largely  (me  to  greater  cheapness  of 
the  foreign  article. 

PRICES. 

Comparison  of  American  and  British  yams  is  extremely  difficult, 
since  different  ratings  are  used.  Yams,  nowever,  are  sold  by  weight 
in  both  countries. 

Asbestos  metallic  yams  of  closely  similar  quality  sold  in  the 
United  States  in  October,  1919,  at  85  cents  per  pound,  and  in  England 
at  45  to  50  cents  per  pound.  Prices  of  other  textiles  products  in 
England  on  the  same  date  averaged  roughly  one-half  those  obtained 
in  me  United  States  with  some  as  low  as  one-third  the  price  in  the 
latter  country.  The  prices  given  in  the  statistical  tables  infra  are 
for  uncontracted  lots  and  do  not  represent  the  prices  received  by 
manufacturers  for  the  bulk  of  their  product  which  is  sold  generally 
imder  contract  at  much  less  (frequently  25  to  40  per  cent)  than  the 
quoted  prices  for  small  lots. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

No  tariff  changes  were  made  in  the  duty  on  asbestos  manufactures 
of  all  kinds  (25  per  cent  ad  valorem)  from  1883  to  1909. 

The  act  of  1909  distinguished  between  woven  fabrics  and  other 
manufactures  of  asbestos,  and  raised  the  duty  on  the  former  product 
from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  act  of  1913  separated  all  asbestos  textiles  from  other  asbestos 
products  bv  specifically  mentioning  ''yam  and  woven  fabrics  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  asbestos  "  and  the  duty  was  fixed  at 
20  per  cent.  The  duty  on  manufactures  of  asbestos  was  reduced 
to  10  per  cent.  In  the  fiscal  year  1914,  after  the  new  law  had  been 
in  operation  only  9  months,  the  value  of  imports  increased  22  per 
cent  and  the  revenue  derived  decreased  28  per  cent. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

Among  the  branches  of  the  asbestos  industry,  foreign  competition 
in  the  American  market  is  keenest  in  textiles.  These  products  are 
costly  and  transportation  is  a  minor  item.  Practically  the. only 
foreign  manufacturers  ^ho  have  sold  any  considerable  quantity  of 
asbestos  products  in  the  United  States  are  those  of  England  and  Ger- 
many. After  1^14,  during  the  World  War,  Germany  was  not  a 
factor  in  the  trade.     Even  so  late  as  the  spring  of  1921,  German 
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producers  had  not  resumed  the  manufacture  of  asbestos  products 
on  an  extensive  scale.  England  is  the  chief  competitor  of  this 
coimtry. 

The  methods  of  manufactm*e  in  the  United  States  and  England 
are  practically  the  same,  but  American  machinery  is  run  at  greater 
speed  and  the  output  per  operative  is  greater  in  tms  coimtry.  How- 
ever, the  gain  in  production  is  partly  oflFset  by  more  rapid  deprecia- 
tion of  machines. 

British  manufacturers  have  some  advantage  in  the  production  of 
asbestos  yam,  chiefly  on  accoimt  of  their  more  extended  use  of 
Rhodesian  or  South  African  fiber  which  costs  less  in  the  open  market 
than  the  Canadian.  Moreover,  since  the  three  largest  producers  of 
asbestos  manufactures  in  England  are  mine  owners  (in  either  Rho- 
desia or  South  Africa)  they  can  bill  the  raw  material  to  themselves 
at  cost.  Rhodesian  and  South  African  fiber  is  procurable  in  the 
United  States  at  practically  the  same  price  as  in  the  open  market 
in  England  and  is  much  cheaper  than  Canadian  fiber  w^ch  is  used 
almost  exclusively  by  most  American  manufacturers.  The  use  in 
this  country,  however,  of  Rhodesian  and  South  African  fiber  has  in- 
creased rapidly  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  as  American  spinners 
have  gained  experience  in  the  manipulation  of  the  smoother  fiber. 
The  British  advantage  as  regards  raw  material  costs  will  tend  to 
disappear,  since  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  larger  substitution  of  Rho- 
desian asbestos  for  the  more  costly  Canadian  material.  American 
establishments  owning  mines  in  Canada  are  not  as  subject  to  these 
conditions  as  are  those  which  do  not  own  mines.  With  the  wider 
adoption  of  Rhodesian  fiber  Canadian  producers  may  be  forced  to 
reduce  prices  to  meet  competition  not  hitherto  experienced. 

British  manufacturers  express  the  opinion  that  they  can  not 
compete  with  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  but  may  sell 
certain  products  in  the  United  States,  provided  domestic  manu- 
facturers maintain  prices  at  levels  which  bear  no  relation  to  cost  of 
production.  British  prices  are  from  two  and  one-haK  to  three  times 
nigher  than  they  were  before  the  war,  whereas  American  prices,  which 
in  1914  were  not  greatly  higher  than  British  prices,  plus  the  duty  of 
25  per  cent,  are  now  from  two  to  three  times  those  obtained  in 
England.  The  profit  in  the  turnover  of  British  plants  was  recently 
estmiated  to  average  about  15  per  cent.® 

It  is  announced  that  Turner  Bros.  Asbestos  Co.  (Ltd.),  one  of  the 
largest  British  firms,  is  to  build  a  plant  in  the  United  States.  That 
company  claims  that  the  cost  of  producing  yarn  and  other  asbestos 
proaucts  in  the  United  States  is  much  less  than  the  combined  cost  of 
producing  these  articles  in  England  and  shipping  them  to  this  country. 
It  is  said  that  the  construction  of  the  plant  is  only  delayed  by  diflBculty 
in  getting  building  material  and  labor.* 

ft  is  given  as  the  opinion  of  United  States  manufacturers  that 
some  understanding  exists  between  English  manufacturers  whereby 
English  textiles  are  offered  in  the  United  States  at  lower  prices  than 
are  asked  for  the  same  goods  in  England,  for  instance,  that  an  article 
selling  in  England  at  70  cents  is  offered  in  the  United  States  at  60 
cents.  It  is  further  stated  that  instead  of  making,  say,  20  per  cent 
profit  in  England,  English  manufacturers  will  sell  for  a  profit  of 

«  Paul  M.  Tyler,  special  agent  to  England  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission. 
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10  or  5  per  cent,  and  sometimes  without  profit,  to  users  in  the  United 
States. 

Definite  statistics  of  wages  paid  in  the  asbestos  industry  are  not 
available.  Wages  paid  in  the  past  in  the  manufacture  of  asbestos 
textiles  were  lower  in  Englana  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
different  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  asbestos  and 
cotton  textiles  are  almost  identical  and  wages  paid  in  the  latter 
industry  indicate  to  a  certain  extent  the  rates  paid  in  the  asbestos 
industry. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  operatives  in  the  English  asbestos  textile 
mills  are  women.  In  April,  1921,  the  standard  wage  for  the  chief 
classes  of  workers  in  spinning  and  weaving  was  45  to  50  shillings  per 
week  of  48  hours,  but  this  was  later  reduced,  in  at  least  one  establish- 
ment, to  36  shillings  (about  $7.20).  About  one-third  of  the  workers 
are  men  whose  wages,  at  the  same  time,  ranged  from  £3  12s.  to 
£4  (about  $14  to  $16)  according  to  the  character  of  work  per- 
formed. Loom  fixers  and  machinists  were  earning  from  £4  to  £4  10s. 
(about  $16  to  $18).  Eighty-spindle  machines  are  used  for  spinning, 
each  operator  (female)  tending  one  bank  of  40  spindles.  The  speed 
is  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the  fiber.  British  asbestos  workers 
have  no  separate  organization  but  most  of  them  are  members  of  the 
National  Union  of  General  Workers  which  has  a  membership  of  some 
1,250,000  among  more  or  less  unskilled  workers  in  a  wide  range  of 
trades.  The  British  manufacturers  formed  a  pool  for  the  purchase  of 
raw  materials  and  assisted  in  the  production  of  munitions  during 
the  war.  In  1920  this  pool  was  revived  and  promises  to  be  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  trade  as  it  comprises  all  out  one  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  controls  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  product.  Its  functions 
are  to  regulate  prices,  to  act  as  an  Employers'  Association  in 
dealing  with  the  workers,  and  otherwise  to  promote  joint  interests. 
Price  reductions  made  in  the  spring  of  1921  were  drastic  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  products  were  sellmg  at  materially  less  than  production 
costs. 

Total  asbestos  yam  and  woven  fabrics,  composed  wltolly  or  in  chief  value  of  asbestos — 

Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 


Fiscal  year. 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 


1913. 
1914. 


1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Rate  of  duty. 


40  per  cent 

do 

do 

Duty  remitted, 

section  19 

40  per  cent 

do 

20  per  cent 

Duty  remitted, 

section  4,  J  5 

20  per  cent 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$01,946 
83,661 
96,488 

270 
94,562 
22,223 
91,203 

1,552 
35,770 
25,193 
23,208 

7,-918 

39,630 

411,048 


Duty 
collected- 


$36,778 
33,464 
38,605 


37,824 

8,889 
18,240 


7,153 
5,037 
4,641 
1,583 
7,926 
82,210 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent, 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 


40.00 
40.00 
20.00 


20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
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Yam  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  ofasb^tos — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 


Fiscal  year. 


19141. 
1916.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
191B.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 


Rate  of  duty. 


20  percent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$1,282 
2,616 
1,629 

19,638 

5,250 

1,225 

180,759 


Duty 
collected. 


$256 

'623 

325 

3,927 

1,050 

245 

36,152 


Value  per 

unitM 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valwem 

rate. 


Pertmt. 
2a  00 
20.00 
20.00 
2a  00 

2a  00 
2a  00 
2a  00 


1  Oct.  3, 1913,  to  June  30. 1914;  prior  to  June  30, 1914,  included  in  "Woven  fabrics  composed  wholly  or 
in  chief  value  of  asbestos.'* 

Woven  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  asbestos — Imports  for  consumption — 

Revenue, 


Fiscal  year. 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1912. 

1913. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 

1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Rate  of  duty. 


40  per  cent 

do 

do 

Duty     remitted, 

section  19. 

40  per  cent 

do 

20  per  cent 

Duty     remitted, 

section  4,  J  5. 

20  per  cent 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$91,946 

83,661 

96,488 

270 

94,562 

22,223 

89,921 

1,552 

33,154 

23,564 

3,570 

2,668 

38,405 

230,289 


Duty 
collected. 


$36,778 
33,464 
38,505 


37,824 

8,889 
17,984 


6,630 

4,712 

714 

533 

7,681 

46,058 


Valur  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent. 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 


4a  00 

4a  00 
2a  00 


20.00 
20.00 

2a  00 

20.00 

2a  00 
2a  00 


Asbestos  yams  and  woven  fabrics — Average  prices  paid  by  consumers  in  1920, 

[Asbestos;  published  monthly  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.] 


Month. 


January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Yams,  10s. 
commttxdal. 


Per  pound, 
$l.ia-$1.40 
1.25-  1.75 
1. 25-  1. 75 
1.25-  1.75 
1. 25-  1. 75 
1.35-  1.90 
1.35-  1.90 
1.35-  1.90 
1.35-  1.90 
1.35-  1.90 
1.35-  1.90 
1.35-  1.90 


Cloth,  lOs, 
commercial. 


Per  pound. 

$1.20-$1.50 
1.35-  1.90 
1.35-  1.90 
1.35-  1.90 
1.35-  1.90 
L50-2.00 
1.50-  2.00 
1.50-2.00 
1.50-  2.00 
1.50-  2.00 
1.50-2.00 
1.50-2.00 


Yams  and 
cloth,  speciaL 


Per  pound, 
$1.50-$5.25 
1.75-5.25 
1.75-5.25 
1.75-  5.25 
1.75-5.25 
2.00-6.00 
2.00-6.00 
2.00-6.00 
2.00-6.00 
2.00-6.00 
2.00-6.00 
2.00-6.00 
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Asbestos  textiles — Rates  of  duty. 


Act  of— 


1883. 
1890. 


1894. 
1897. 
1909. 

1913. 


367 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Asbestos .  manufactured 

Manufactures  of  *   *   *   asbestos^   *   *   *   or  of  which  these 

sul»tances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief 

value,  not  specially  provided  fen*  in  this  act. 
Manufactures  of   *   *   *   asbestos,   *   ♦   *   or  of  which  these 

substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief 

value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 
Manufactures  of  *   *   *   asbestos,   *   *   *   or  of  which  these 

substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief 

value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 
Manufactures  of   *   *   *   asbestos,   *   *   *    or  of  which  these 

substances  or  anv  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief 

value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 
Woven  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  asbestos. 
Manufactures  of  *   *   *   asbestos,   *   *   *   or  of  which  these 

substances  or  anv  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief 

value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 
Yam  and  woven  fabrics  composed  whoUy  or  in  chief  value 
of  asbestos. 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


CouBT  AND  Treasury  Decisions. 

Woven  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  asbestos  with 
a  border  to  bind  the  edges,  were  held  to  come  within  the  second 
clause  of  this  provision  m  the  act  of  1909  for  woven  fabrics  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  asbestos,  and  not  within  the  first 
clause  as  manufactures  of  asbestos.  .  (United  States  i;.  ^  Grasselli 
Chemical  Co.,  5  Ct.,  Cust.  Appls.,  320.)  Asbestos  yam  is  dutiable 
under  this  paragraph  and  not  free  under  paragraph  406  as  unmanu- 
factured.    (Abstract  39424.) 

ASBESTOS  PACKINGS. 

General  Information. 

tariff  paragraph^  act  of  1913. 

Par.  367.  Manufactures  of  *  *  *  asbestos,  *  *  *,  or  of 
which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  section,  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem.^ 


T  Includes  all  asbestos  manufactures  except  yam  and  woven  fabrics. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

Asbestos  packings  are  of  two  general  types  or  classes. 

Class  1 . — Included  in  this  class  are  all  packings  made  from  crudes 
and  fibers  by  regular  standard  textile  practice,  viz,  crushing,  mixing, 
carding,  spinning,  weaving,  treating.  There  are  several  different 
kinds  of  such  packings: 

(a)  Wick  or  rove  packinqs  are  made  from  rovings  produced  by 
ordinary  carding  mac^nery^  the  rovings  being  twisted  to  the  desired 
diameter  and  density  on  wick  and  rope  maSing  machinery.  They 
are  used  for  emergency  packings,  for  wiping  tin  plate,  sheet  steel, 
and  other  metals  during  the  cooling  period,  and  for  general  packing 
purposes  in  and  near  hot  surfaces. 

(6)  Braided  or  twisted  packings  are  made  of  asbestos  yarns,  the 
yarns  being  twisted  or  braided  on  machinery  employed  throughout 
the  general  textile  industry  for  such  purposes.  Braided  or  twisted 
packings  are  frequently  graphited  and  lubricated.  They  are  used 
for  pacldng  valve  stems,  small  piston  rods,  and  small  steins  of  angle 
and  globe  valves,  sight-feed  lubricators,  and  the  like. 

(c)  Laid  or  high-pressure  steam  packings  are  made  from  asbestos 
cloth,  rubber  treated,  cut  to  size  in  strips  and  laid  or  wound  to  desired 
finished  size,  either  square,  round,  or  oblong,  and  with  or  without 
rubber,  wire,  lead,  or  core.  These  are  employed  for  general  packing 
purposes,  such  as  piston  rods,  stuffing  boxes,  and  the  hke,  especially 
in  service  using  high  pressure  and  superheated  steam. 

{d)  Oaskets  are  made  from  rubber-treated  asbestos  cloth,  cut  in 
strips,  folded,  and  formed  to  shape  and  size  desired.  They  may  be 
folded  and  tape  jointed,  or  they  may  be  made  from  asbestos  tubings, 
the  latter  being  tnown  as  seamless  gaskets.  Gaskets  are  used  to  seal 
joints  on  maimole  or  handhole  openings  of  boilers,  and  at  flanges 
in  pipe  lines,  also  at  ports  of  gasoline  motors. 

Class  2, — In  this  class  are  packings  and  gaskets  made  from  com- 
pressed sheet.  This  compressed  sheet  is  fabricated  by  mixing  short 
asbestos  fibers  with  binding  and  filhng  materials.  By  compressij 
and  a  semivulcanizing  process,  a  product,  tough,  semiresilient,  am 
of  the  desired  size  and  thickness  is  obtained.  Compressed  sheet 
packings  are  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  principally  for 
jointings  in  connection  with  internal-combustion  motors. 

These  packings  are  also  employed  for  emergency  uses,  the  engineer 
preferring  to  cut  gaskets  from  a  sheet  of  compressed  packing  rather 
that  wait  to  secure  gaskets  of  a  given  size  from  a  supply  house. 

Asbestos  paper  and  millboard  are  used  in  considerable  quantities 
for  very  hot  joint  packing  in  gas  stoves,  exhaust  pipes,  furnace 
covers,  and  other  types  of  joints.  The  first  cost  of  asbestos  paper 
and  millboard  is  less,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  regular  compressed  sheet 
packing. 

No  important  substitutes  for  asbestos  packings  are  known,  asbestos 
being  the  only  permanent,  elastic,  heat  resisting,  and  generally  satis- 
factory material  available  for  such  purposes. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  asbestos  packings  in  the 
United  States  is  roughly  estimated  at  825,000,000,  and  the  value  of 
the  annual  output  at  factory  at  $25,000,000.     The  Priorities  Division 
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of  the  War  Industries  Board  gave  manufacturers  in  this  industry- 
class  4  rating,  in  1918. 

Materials, — ^The  principal  raw  materials  are  asbestos  yam,  asbestos 
cloth,  asbestos  fiber,  rubber,  and  filler  (china  clay  or  similar  material). 

Asbestos  yam  and  cloth  are  obtained  from  domestic  manufacturers 
of  these  articles  and  from  Europe — principally  England,  Germany, 
and  Austria,  The  grade  of  asbestos  fiber  employed  in  making  com- 
pressed sheet  packings  is  obtained  chiefly  in  Canada,  though  some  is 
imported  from  South  Africa  and  relatively  small  quantities  are  mined 
in  Arizona.  Rubber  aiad  accessory  materials  are  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantities  in  the  United  States. 

Supplies  of  asbestos  yarn,  asbestos  cloth,  and  asbestos  fiber  avail- 
able and  in  sight  are  not  always  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  demand. 
The  United  States  is  dependent  on  British-controlled  territory  for 
most  of  its  supply  of  raw  asbestos,  as  fully  99  per  cent  of  the  available 
supply  is  minea  m  Canada  and  southern  Africa.  There  are  extensive 
depjosits  of  asbestos  in  Russia,  and  before  the  European  war  the 
United  States  received  small  amounts  from  that  country  annually, 
but  after  1915  conditions  in  Russia  became  such  that  all  exportation 
to  the  United  States  ceased. 

Equipment, — ^All  machinery  employed  in  the  domestic  manufacture 
of  asbestos  packings  is  made  by  American  machinery  manufacturers 
and  in  point  of  quality  is  fairly  comparable  to  foreign  machinery. 

Methods  of  production, — Practically  the  same  methods,  with  minor 
differences,  are  employed  in  the  industry  as  in  general  textile  opera- 
tions. All  asbestos  cloth  used  in  the  manufacture  of  packings  is 
impregnated  with  rubber  cement.  Power  and  automatic  machinery 
are  used  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  general  textile  mills. 

Production  is  limited  to  some  extent  by  the  inabiUty  of  American 
manufacturers  to  obtain  at  all  times  sufficient  supplies  of  asbestos  yam. 
This  condition  is  directly  traceable  to  the  limited  supplies  available 
of  asbestos,  crude  and  fiber,  for  which  American  manufacturers  are 
almost  wholly  dependent  on  foreign  sources. 

In  the  United  States  no  child  labor  is  employed.  All  work  is  done 
in  the  factories.  Little  hand  labor  is  employed,  and  there  is  about 
the  same  use  of  skilled  labor  as  in  general  textile  mUls. 

Organization, — The  efficient  conduct  of  the  industry  requires  a 
minimum  investment  of  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  and  considerable  free 
capital  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  and  the  extension  of  credit. 

The  market  for  asbestos  packings  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the 
machinery  trade.  It  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  to 
foreign  countries. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  American  industry,  roughly  estimated 
at  $25,000,000,  is  divided  among  numerous  concerns,  some  of  which 
are  also  engaged  in  other  branches  of  the  asbestos  industry. 

Geographical  distribution. — The  manufacture  of  asbestos  packings 
is  carried  on  mostly  in  States  on  the  Atlantic  coast.     There  are  seven 

Principal  factories  in  Pennsylvania,  six  in  New  York,  three  in  New 
ersey,  three  in  Ohio,  and  one  each  in  Indiana,  Connecticut,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

History  of  the  industry. — The  American  industry  had  its  beginning 
in  a  very  small  plant  in  Connecticut  about  35  years  ago.  From  this 
beginning  it  has  grown  to  about  23  iiriportant  plants  and  numerous 
small  concerns  manufacturing  chiefly  other  products. 
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Domestic  exports, — Official  statbtics  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce do  not  show  separate  compilations  of  exports  of  asbestos  pack- 
ings. Some  packings  are  being  exported,  but  data  showing  amoimts 
or  destinations  are  not  available. 

FOREIGN  PRODUCTION. 

Prior  to  the  World  War  Germany,  England,  Austria,  and  Italy,  in 
the  order  named,  were  the  principal  foreign  producing  countries, 
Germany  being  by  far  the  most  important.  In  style,  size,  and  class 
foreign-made  packings  are  similar  to  and  inequality  they  compare 
favorably  with  American  packings. 

IMPORTS. 

In  compiling  import  statistics  United  States  customs  records  do  not 
differentiate  between  asbestos  packings  and  '^  other  manufactures  of 
asbestos.'^  Imported  amounts  of  asbestos  packings  therefore  are  not 
definitely  known.  However,  it  is  the  general  opinion  among  manu- 
facturers and  importers  of  these  articles  that  asbestos  packings  are 
imported  to  a  much  less  extent  than  asbestos  yams  and  woven  fab- 
rics, the  total  imports  of  which  from  1915  to  1919  averaged  slightly 
more  than  $26,000  annually. 

Prior  to  1915  foreign  asbestos  packings  were  received  chiefly  from 
Germany,  England,  Austria,  and  Italy;  after  that  year  the  war 
stopped  exports  from  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  for  tne  time  being, 
ana  only  England  continued  to  ship  to  this  country. 

PRICES. 

Comparable  prices  of  certain  classes  of  domestic  and  foreign 
asbestos  packings  are  not  available. 

Prices  of  asbestos  packings  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets 
closely  follow  the  prices  of  asbestos  yarns;  thus,  when  asbestos  yarns 
are  selling  at,  say,  85  cents  per  pound,  asbestos  packings  also  sell  at 
85  cents  per  pound.  The  additional  cost  for  labor  in  manufacturing 
and  distributmg  packing^  is  compensated  for  by  the  reduced  cost  oi 
raw  material  in  the  finished  product  through  the  introduction  of 
cheap  filler  compounds  with  the  higher-priced  asbestos. 

That  asbestos  packings  sell  at  much  lower  prices  in  England  than  in 
America  is  indicated  by  the  price  of  yarns  in  the  two  countries. 
Asbestos  yarns  closely  similar  m  quality  sold  in  the  United  States  in 
October,  1919,  at  85  cents  per  pound  and  in  England  at  45  to  50  cents 
per  pound.® 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Asbestos  packings  have  never  received  special  mention  in  any  of 
the  tariff  acts. 

As  no  records  are  in  existence  showing  annual  importations  it  is 
not  possible  to  discern  the  effect  of  the  lower  rate  of  duty  on  the 
volume  imported  or  the  revenue  produced.  It  may  be  said,  nowever, 
that  as  late  as  1920  domestic  production  had  not  been  checked  by 
reason  of  the  lower  duty  on  imports  of  foreign  packings  into  the 
United  States  under  the  act  of  1913. 

>  For  prices  of  asbestos  yams  see  i)age  36. 
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COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

American  manufacturers  of  asbestos  products  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for  crude  asbestos.  Most  of  this  they 
obtain  in  Canada;  the  rest  in  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa.  Prior  to 
1915  small  amounts  came  from  Russia,  but  this  source  of  supply  has 
been  cut  off  for  the  time  being.  America  uses  nearly  all  of  tne  Cana- 
dian output.  It  was  reported  in  1918  that  more  than  95  per  cent  of 
the  total  Canadian  production  of  asbestos  was  brought  to  the  United 
States.® 

The  principal  foreign  competii^  countries — Germany,  England, 
and  Austria — are  not  better  supplied  with  deposits  than  the  United 
States,  though  the  world's  principal  asbestos  deposits  are  in  British- 
controlled  territory — Canada,  Rnodesia,  and  South  Africa.  There 
are  no  asbestos  deposits  in  the  British  Isles,  and  English  manufac- 
turers import  practically  all  the  mineral  from  South  Afnca.  Asbestos 
mined  in  Germany  is  suitable  only  for  the  manufacture  of  asbestos 
pulp,^°  and,  although  the  occurrence  of  asbestos  in  Austria  has  been 
reported,"  so  far  as  ascertained  no  asbestos  is  mined  in  that  country. 
Both  Germany  and  Austria  receive  their  supplies  of  the  mineral 
mainly  from  Khodesian  and  South  African  deposits.  / 

It  has  been  possible  to  import  forei^  packings  for  less  than  pre- 
vailing prices  asked  for  American  packmgs  of  similar  grade.  Never- 
theless domestic  manufacturers  have  experienced  little  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  their  products  at  remunerative  prices,  although  foreign 
packings  are  said  to  be  as  good  in  quality  as,  and  in  some  cases  better 
than,  American  packings. 

In  recent  years  England  has  been  the  only  country  from  which 
packings  have  been  shipped  to  the  United  States,  but  the  quantities 
nave  been  comparatively  small  and  largely  supplementary.  The 
lack  of  severe  Efnglish  competition  in  the  United  States  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  great  demand  in  English,  colonial,  and  near-by  Euro- 
pean markets. 

Germany  and  Austria,  formerly  the  largest  manufacturers  of  as- 
bestos packings,  have  been  practically  out  of  the  American  market 
since  1914.  In  Germany,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  stocks  of  raw 
asbestos  were  small.  Imports  were  cut  off  and  large  supplies  were 
necessary  during  the  war.  Since  the  war  small  quantities  received 
from  Holland  and  Switzerland  have  been  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demand.  Supplies  can  be  secured  in  other  countries,  but  deliveries 
are  extremely  slow  and  prices  so  high  that  the  prospect  of  German 
packings  entering  into  competition  with  the  American  product  in 
the  United  States  is  remote.  In  Austria  the  situation  in  the  asbestos 
industry  is  similar  to  that  in  Germany. 

Other  competitive  conditions  in  the  asbestos  industry  are  outlined 
in  the  Tariff  Commission's  surveys  on  ^^ Asbestos,  crude''  and  *' As- 
bestos textiles.'' 

TARIFF   CONSIDERATIONS. 

Although  a  large  part  of  the  asbestos  packings  imported  are  made 
of  asbestos  woven  fabrics  further  advanced  in  manuiacture  by  being 
shaped  and  coated  with  rubber  or  other  materials,  they  enter  the 

»  J.  S.  Diller  in  "Asbestos  In  1918,  "  published  by  the  U.  S.  CeoloFical  Suney. 
""Asbestos,"  March,  1920,  p.  12. 
»» Political  and  Commercial  Control  of  the  Mineral  Besources  of  the  World,  No.  21,  p.  8. 
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United  States  as  manufactures  of  asbestos  at  a  duty  of  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  while  asbestos  woven  fabrics,  under  the  same  paragraph 
(367)  of  the  tariff^  act,  are  required  to  pay  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Though  manufactures  of  asbestos  have  nothing  in  common  with 
manufactures  of  amber,  bladders,  or  wax,  these  articles  are  all  in- 
cluded in  the  same  paragraphs  of  the  tariff  law. 

All  other  manufactures  of  asbestos  ' — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 


Fiscal  year. 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1912. 

1913. 
1913. 

1914. 
1914. 
1914. 


1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919  «. 
1920S. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Quantity. 


25i)orcent , 

do , 

do , 

Duty    remitted, 

sec.  19. 

25  per  cent 

Duty    remitted, 

sec.  5. 

25  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

Duty     remitted, 

sec.  4,  J  5. 

10  per  cent 

do 


Pounds. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Value. 


Duty 
collected. 


$173,239 

207,393 

241,064 

358 

287,308 
9 

50,085 

223,942 

154 

196,799 

146,805 

46,231 

29,802 

69,565 

139,535 


$43,309 
51,848 
60,266 


71,827 


14,771 
22,394 


19,679 

14,680 

4,623 

2,930 

6,957 

13,954 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent. 


25 
25 
25 


25 


25 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


1  Includes  all  manufactures  of  asbestos  other  than  yam  and  woven  fabrics. 
*  Calendar  year. 

Asbestos  packings — Average  market  prices  per  pound  paid  by  consumer^  in  1920, 

[Asbestos,  published  monthly  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.] 


Months. 


Wick 
and  rope 
packing. 


January $0.65-$0.90 

February .65-    .90 

March 66-    .90 

April 65-    .90 

May 65-    .90 

Jime .65-  1.00 

July .65-  1.00 

August .65-  1.00 

September 65-  1.00 

October 65-  1.00 

November 65-  1.00 

December 65-  1.00 


High-pres- 
sure steam 
packing. 


$1.0O-$1.75 
1.00-  1.75 
1.00-  1.75 
1.00-  1.75 
1.00-  1.75 
1.25-  2.00 
1.25-  2.00 
1.25-  2.00 
1.25-  2.00 
1. 25-  2. 00 
1.25-  2.00 
1.25-  2.00 


Wire 

inverted 

sheet. 


$0.80-$1.50 

.90-  1.50 

.90-  1.50 

.90-  1.50 

.90-  1.50 

1.00-  1.50 

1.00-  1.50 

1.00-  1.50 

1.00-  1.50 

1.00-  1.50 

1.00-  1.60 

1.00-  1.50 


Listings 
and  tapes. 


$1. 50-$6. 00 
1.75-  8.00 
1.75-  8.00 
1.75-  8.00 
1.75-  8.00 
1.75-  1.90 
1.75-  1.90 
1.75-  1.90 
1.75-10.00 
1.75-10.00 
1.75-10.00 
1.75-10.00 
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Asbestot  pachingM — Rates  of  duty. 


Act  of— 

Par. 

1883.... 
1890.... 

39 
459 

1894.... 

351 

1897.... 

448 

1909.... 

462 

1913.... 

367 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Asbestos,  manufactured .*. 

Manufactures  of  *  *  *  amber,  asbestos,  bladders,  *  *  * 
wax,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act. 

Manufactures  of  amber,  asbestos,  bladders,    *    *   *  wax,  or  of 

.  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Manufactures  of  amber,  asbestos,  bladders,  *  *  *  or  wax,  or 
of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  tnem  is  th  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Manufactures  of  amber,  asbestos,  bladders,  *  *  *  or  wax,  or 
of  which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  copiponent 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 

Manufactures  of  amber,  asbestos,  bladders,  or  wax,  or  of  which 
these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 


Rates  of  dutv,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


25  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


26  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Asbestos  packing,  not  woven,  comes  within  the  10  per  cent  rate 
in  paragraph  367  of  the  act  of  1913  as  manufactures  of  asbestos, 
under  the  practice  of  customs  officers  at  New  York. 

•ASBESTOS  PAPERS  AND  MILLBOARDS. 

General  Information. 

tariff  paragraph,  act  of  1913. 

Par.  367.  Manufactures  of  *  *  *,  asbestos,  *  *  *  or  of 
which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Asbestos  paper,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  paper  made  from  asbestos 
fiber.  It  varies  in  thickness  from  about  one  one-hundredth  to  one- 
eighth  inch.  Thicknesses  up  to  and  including  one-sixteenth  inch  are 
known  as  asbestos  paper,  and  three  thirty-seconds  and  one-eighth 
inch  thicknesses  are  spoken  of  as  '^roUboard."  The  width  is  gen- 
erally 36  inches,  and  the  paper  is  put  up  in. rolls  weighing  approxi- 
mately 100  pounds  each. 

Asbestos  millboard  is  made  of  asbestos  fiber  with  a  small  per- 
centage of  cementing  or  sizing  material,  built  up  in  thin  layers  in 
a  manner  similar  to  paper,  in  sheets  42  by  48  inches,  and  usually 
from  one-sixteenth  to  one-half  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  chief  uses  of  asbestos  paper  and  millboard  are  for  high-pressure 
gaskets  and  packings,  insulations,  lining  for  stoves,  air-cell  pipe 
covering,  roofing,  building  paper,  and  other  purposes  in  the  building 
trades.  Probably  the  largest  consumption  is  tor  wrapping  hot-air 
furnace  pipes  and  risers,  and  for  steam  pipe  coverings. 

Insulating  material  made  of  85  per  cent  magnesia  and  15  per  cent 
asbestos;  also  hair  felt,  cork,  and  wood  felt  are  competing  articles 
for  pipe  coverings.  Ordinary  building  paper,  tar  paper,  etc.,  may 
also  be  considered  substitutes  for  asbestos  paper  in  building  con- 
struction where  fireproofing  is  not  essential. 
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DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

The  United  States  Census  Bureau  reports  that  in  1914  there  were 
10  establishments  in  the  United  States  manufacturing  asbestos 
building  materials — slates,  sheathing,  siding,  air-cell  covering,  floor- 
ing, etc. — and  other  articles  such*  as  mats,  pads,  holders  for  sad 
irons,  rings,  tapes,  yams,  cloths,  packings  for  ice  boxes  and  refriger- 
ator cars,  friction  and  transmission  facings  and  linings,  and  otner 
asbestos  manufactures.  As  reported  by  the  census  for  these  10 
estabhshments,  the  total  capital  was  $2,723,000;  the  value  of  the 
products,  $1,813,000;  and  the  industry  gave  employment  to  an 
average  of  651  employees  with  annual  wages  amounting  to  $329,000. 
The  Tariff  Commission,  however,  is  credioly  informed  that  in  1914 
at  least  30  estabhshments  manufactured  these  products  and  one 
concern  alone  reports  that  it  employed  650  workers  in  that  year. 

Asbestos  paper  and  millboard  occupy  an  important  place  in  the 
asbestos  industry.  The  manufacture  of  these  articles  is  desirable 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  permits  the  utilization  in  the  same  plant  of 
short  fibers  and  waste  from  spinning  operations.  The  uses  are 
varied  and  the  products  find  ready  sale  on  account  of  fire-resisting 
properties  and  insulating  efficiency. 

Raw  materials, — Asbestos  paper  is  composed  of  from  90  to  95  per 
cent  asbestos  fiber  and  from  5  to  10  per  cent  binding  material,  con- 
sisting of  starch,  flour,  cold-water  paste,  clay,  or  other  fillers. 

Because  of  the  greater  cost  of  long  asbestos  fibers,  only  the  short- 
fiber  grades  which  are  not  suitable  for  spinning  (ordinarily  termed 
''paper  stock")  are  used.  These  fibers  are  generally  less  than  one- 
half  inch  in  length,  the  average  being  approximately  one-fourth  inch. 
Shorter  grades  make  an  inierior  paper,  resulting  in  considerable 
breakage  in  the  finished  article. 

Neany  all  the  pulp  fiber  used  in  the  United  States  is  imported 
from  Canada  free  of  auty. 

Methods  of  production. — Raw  asbestos  fiber,  scrap  asbestos,  binding 
material,  and  water  are  placed  in  a  beater  and  agitated  until  the 
fibers  are  separated  and  a  smooth  consistent  pulp  is  obtained.  From 
the  "  beater '^  the  material  is  discharged  into  a  stuff  chesf  of  large 
capacity,  in  which  the  pulp  is  constantly  agitated,  so  that  as  new 
'' beater '^  lots  are  fed  into  it  a  uniform  mixture  is  made  and  small 
variations  in  individual  '^beater"  lots  are  prevented  from  appearing 
in  the  finished  paper.  From  these  ''  stuff  chests  "  the  pulp  is  pumped 
into  regulating  boxes  which  control  the  quantity  fed  to  the  paper 
machine.  From  the  regulating  box  the  pulp  goes  to  the  ''flow  box, " 
where  additional  water  and  the  overflow  from  the  "wet  end"  are 
added  to  bring  the  pulp  to  proper  consistency  for  feeding  into  the 
"wet  end."     This  "flow  box"  also  serves  to  settle  the  sand  and  hard 

f>articles  regularly  found  in  commercial  asbestos  fiber  as  it  comes 
rom  the  mines.  The  pulp  then  proceeds  to  the  "  wet  end, "  where  it 
is  deposited  on  revolving,  screen-covered  cylinders  and  in  turn 
transferred  from  these  cyRnders  to  a  continuous  woolen  felt.  The 
number  of  cylinders  used,  together  with  the  speed  of  the  machine 
and  consistency  of  the  asbestos  pulp,  determines  the  thickness  of  the 
asbestos  sheet.  A  second  woolen  felt  is  f6d  over  the  first,  so  that  the 
pulp  lies  sandwiched  between,  and  the  surplus  water  is  then  squeezed 
out  of  the  pulp  by  means  of  heavy  press  rolls  which  mat  the  fibers 
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together.  At  the  end  of  this  "wet  end"  the  contmuous  sheet  of  wet 
asbestos  paper  passes  over  a  long  bank  of  steam-heated  cylindrical 
driers.  The  moisture  is  gradually  driven  out  of  the  wet  paper  by 
these  driers  and  the  dry  sheet  of  asbestos  paper  is  obtained. 

The  sheet,  usually  74  inches  wide,  is  wound  on  storage  rolls.  From 
these  large  rolls  the  sheet  is  led  through  slitters  which  cut  it  into 
36-inch  widths  and  then  to  the  rewinders,  where  it  is  wound  into  rolls 
of  approximately  100  pounds  each.  These  rolls  are  taken  off, 
wrapped,  and  headed  and  are  ready  for  the  market." 

In  manufacturing  asbestos  millboard  entirely  different  machines 
are  used.  The  origmal  mixture  is  similar,  but  continuous  drums  are 
not  employed.  The  board  is  built  up  on  a  rectangular  screen.  When 
the  required  thickness  is  obtained,  the  material  is  partly  dried  by 
squeezmg  in  a  hydraulic  press.     It  is  then  stored  in  a  drying  room. 

In  either  case  the  direct  labor  involved  is  comparatively  small, 
although  somewhat  greater  in  producing  millboards.  The  methods 
of  manufacture  in  me  United  States  and  in  England  are  almost 
identical.  Similar  methods  are  doubtless  employed  in  other  foreign 
countries. 

Organization, — In  1920,  asbestos  paper  was  manufactured  by  10 
concerns  in  14  factories  located  ih  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Wisconsin. 

History  of  the  industry, — ^The  manufacture  of  asbestos  paper  began 
commercially  about  40  years  ago,  but  its  principal  aevelopment 
has  taken  place  during  the  past  25  years.  Many  experiments  were 
made  to  manufacture  suitable  asbestos  printing  paper,  but  on  accoimt 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  smooth  and  even  surface  and  the  tend- 
ency of  the  material  to  absorb  ink,  like  blotting  paper,  it  was  found 
to  be  not  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Early  uses  of  asbestos 
paper  were  for  ornamental  wall  paper  and  carpet  linings.  None  of 
these  uses  has  been  developed  in  a  practical  way,  but  the  manu- 
facture of  asbestos  paper  has  become  a  very  important  industry  and 
it  has  found  extensive  uses  in  ways  that  were  not  foreseen  by  early 
investigators. 

The  first  paper  made  in  the  United  States  was  manufactured  by 
John  Roberts  &  Son  Co.,  in  1876,  in  a  mill  near  Waltham,  Mass. 
The  material  first  used  was  imported  from  Italy.  About  three  years 
later  Canadian  fiber  was  introouced;  the  shorter  grades  of  fiber  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted  were  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 
and  millboard  and  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory.  For  several  years 
the  product  of  this  mill  was  sold  through  Rice  Kendall,  of  Boston, 
Mass.  From  1881  to  1900  the  H.  W.  Johns  Co.,  of  New  York,  took 
the  entire  product,  which  was  300  to  700  tons  a  year.  The  latter 
company  built  their  own  asbestos  mill  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1900. 
Keasby  &  Mattison  Co.,  of  Ambler,  Pa.,  began  to  manufacture  in 
1897.  Other  early  manufacturers  were  the  Asbestos  Paper  Co.,  at 
Baldwinsville,  Mass.,  and  B.  S.  Binney,  at  Shirley,  Mass. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption. — Production  in  the  United 
States  has  made  tremendous  strides,  some  plants  manufacturing  as 
much  paper  in  a  day  as  was  made  in  an  entire  year  25  years  ago. 
The  average  domestic  production  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  nas 
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been  about  25,000  to  30,000  tons  a  year,  and  the  present  plant 
capacity  is  much  greater  than  these  figures  indicate. 

The  bulk  of  the  output  is  consumed  in  this  country,  and  the  exist- 
ing domestic  manufacturing  capacity  is  adequate  to  supply  normal 
demands. 

Domestic  exports, — OflScial  statistics  of  exports  do  not  distinguish 
between  the  various  classes  of  asbestos  manufactures,  but  it  is  known 
that  the  bulk  of  the  exports  under  this  classification  consists  of 
asbestos  shingles  and  corrugated  sheathing  which  are  sold  chiefly  in 
Canada  and  Latin  American  countries.  The  statistical  tables  of 
exports  of  all  classes  of  manufactured  asbestos  are  given  in  the 
discussion  of  asbestos  textiles,  supra. 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 

Among  the  foreign  producing  countries  only  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
and  Germany  are  of  importance  at  the  present  time  in  the  manu- 
facture of  asbestos  paper  and  millboard.  Of  these  Canada  is  the 
only  country  in  a  position  to  compete  successfully  in  the  domestic 
market.  However,  that  coimtr^r  has  but  one  small  plant  manu- 
facturing this  product,  whereas  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  are 
eight  firais  that  manufacture  asbestos  paper  and  mulboard  in  con- 
nection with  other  asbestos  products  and  two  firms  that  manu- 
facture pnly  heavy  asbestos  products  under  which  paper  and  mill- 
board are  classed.  Heavy  asbestos  products  of  European  origin  are, 
however,  practically  eliminated  from  the  American  market  because 
of  transportation  costs. 

IMPORTS. 

Oflicial  statistics  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  asbestos  paper  and 
millboard  annually  imported  into  the  United  States  are  not  avail- 
able. Only  small  quantities  of  these  articles  made  in  foreign  countries 
are  sold  in  this  coimtry  and  are  the  output  of  one  Canaaian  mill. 

PRICES. 

Prices  quoted  on  asbestos  millboard  are  usually  the  same  as  the 

{)rices  quoted  on  asbestos  paper,  and  vice  versa,  and  vary  but  little 
rom  month  to  month  during  the  year. 

Prices  paid  in  1920  by  consumers  for  commercial  grades  ranged 
from  $10  to  $15  per  100  pounds  in  January,  from  $12  to  $18  djurmg 
February  to  November,  inclusive,  and  $10  to  $18  in  December. 
For  special  grades  the  prices  ranged  from  $15  to  $35  per  100  pounds 
in  January,  $17  to  $40  from  February  to  May,  inclusive,  and  $17  to 
$35  from  June  to  December,  inclusive. 

Prices  of  the  Canadian  products  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
obtaining  in  the  United  States,  whereas  British  prices  usually  range 
somewhat  lower.  In  January,  1920,  the  price  of  millboard  m  Eng- 
land was  £55  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  or  approximately  $10.45  per 
100  pounds  (exchange  at  $3.80). 
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Asbestos  paper  and  millboards — Average  market  prices  paid  per  100  pounds  by  consumes 

in  1920. 


[Asbestos,  published  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.] 


Months. 


January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Paper. 

MiUboard. 

$10-115 

$10-$15 

12-  18 

12-  18 

12-  18 

12-  18 

12-  18 

12-  18 

12-  18 

12-  18 

12-  18 

12-  18 

12-  18 

12-  18 

12-T  18 

12-  18 

12-  18 

12-  18 

12-  IS 

12-  18 

12-  18 

12-  18 

10-  IS 

10-  18 

Paper  and 

millboard, 

special. 


$15-135 
17-  40 
17-40 
17-  40 
17-40 
17-35 
17-35 
17-  35 
17-35 
17-35 
17-  35 
17-  35 


TABIFF  HISTORY. 

Asbestos  paper  and  millboard  have  never  been  specially  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  tariff  acts. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

In  the  manufacture  of  asbestos  paper  or  millboard  the  main  item 
is  the  cost  of  raw  material — short  asbestos  fiber.  Canadian  fiber 
is  the  only  variety  that  is  used  to  any  extent  for  this  purpose  either 
in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  do  not 
export  any  quantity  of  material  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
articles.  Direct  labor  is  a  minor  factor  in  cost,  and,  while  some 
labor  is  needed  to  keep  the  automatic  machinery  in  repair,  differences 
in  labor  cost  here  and  abroad  are  so  small  that  they  may  be  neglected 
m  considering  the  strength  of  the  domestic  industrv. 

Next  to  raw  materi^,  transportation  is  probably  the  most  im- 

Eortant  item.  The  freight  on  raw  material  from  Canada  to  the 
Tnited  States  and  from  Canada  to  Europe  is  nearly  the  same,  but 
since  most  of  the  American  factories  are  located  near  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  they  have  advantages  in  the  American  market  as  compared 
with  European  manufacturers  to  the  extent  of  the  cost  of  shipment 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  development  of  the  industry  in  Canada, 
close  to  the  supplies  of  raw  material,  may,  however,  be  a  factor  in 
the  future.  One  plant  has  been  established  at  Deschenes,  Quebec, 
and  is  shipping  some  of  its  product  into  the  United  States.     * 

Asbestos  papers  and  millboards — Rates  of  duty. 


Act  of 


1883. 
1890. 


1894. 
1897. 
1909. 


1913.... 


Par. 


39 
459 


351 
448 
462 


387 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Asbestos,  manufactured 

Manufactures  of  *  *  *  asbestos,  *  *  *  or  of  which  the^e 
substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component  mat^ial  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

do '. 


....do 

Manufactures  of  ♦  *  ♦  asbestos,  *  *  *  or. of  which  these 
substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 

— do 


Rates  of  duty. 


25  per  cent  ad  valorem , 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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ASBESTOS  AND  COMPOSITION  PIPE  AND  BOILER  COVERINGS. 

General  Information. 

tariff  paragraph,  act  of  1913. 

Par.  367.  Manufactures  of  *  *  *,  asbestos,  *  *  *  or  of 
which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

DESCRIPTION. 

• 

Asbestos  and  composition  pipe  and  boiler  coverings  are  manu- 
factures of  non  heat  conducting  and  heat  resisting  materials  used  as 
coverings  for  heat  generators  and  heat  conductors.  The  principal 
ingredients  are  asbestos  and  magnesia.  The  coverings  usually  are 
prepared  in  tubes,  blocks,  or  felt,  or  in  a  loose  composition,  as  cement, 
to  DC  applied  with  a  trowel. 

Some  of  the  principal  uses  are  for  covering  steam  and  hot  water 
pipes,  gas  producing  lines,  and  furnaces,  in  the  manufacture  of  loco- 
motives and  stationary  boilers,  stoves,  and  ovens,  as  a  lining  for 
smokestacks  and  steel  safes,  and  as  a  filler  between  boiler  tubes. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

In  1920  there  were  at  least  36  concerns  in  the  Uilited  States,  dis- 
tributed in  various  States  from  New  York  to  Calif omia,  manufacturing 
asbestos  and  magnesia  coverings.  The  total  quantity  or  value  of  the 
annual  output  is  not  known.  The  American  industry,  however, 
supplies  the  bulk  of  these  articles  used  in  this  country. 

naw  materials. — ^Asbestos  fiber,  asbestos  paper,  magnesia,  and 
cementing  material  of  a  mineral  character  are  the  materials  used. 
The  asbestos  used  in  the  industry  comes  mainly  from  Canada  and 
enters  this  country  free  of  duty.  Asbestos  paper  is  made  in  this 
country  from  short  asbestos  fiber  and  a  binder  paste.  Magnesia  is 
produced  from  dolomite  rock  or  magnesite  of  domestic  origm.  The 
import  duty  on  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  1^  cents  a  pound;  the  raw 
materials,  magnesite  or  dolomite,  are  free  of  duty. 

Equipment. — ^The  machinery  and  other  equipment  used  in  the 
industry  are  manufactured  in  America  in  quantities  sufl5.cient  to  meet 
all  requirements. 

Methods  of  production. — Ashestos  tubes  are  made  of  successive 
layers  of  asbestos  paper  separated  by  strips  or  dividers  of  the  same 
material,  forming  a  series  of  very  small  air  spaces.  The  tube  is  made 
in  3-foot  lengths  and  spht  lengthwise,  for  easy  application;  or  of 
successive  sheets  of  corrugated  and  flat  asbestos  paper  cemented 
together,  in  sections  usually  3  feet  long,  covered  with  canvas  and 
sput  lengthwise. 

Ashestos  blocks  and  lagging  are  made  up  of  asbestos  fiber  with 
cementing  material  on  the  outside  surfaces  to  hold  the  fibers  together, 
or  of  successive  sheets  of  corrugated  and  flat  asbestos  paper  cemented 
together.  The  blocks  are  usually  made  3  feet  long,  from  12  to  14 
inches  wide,  and  from  1  to  3  inches  thick.  Lagging  is  made  to 
templates  as  desired.  Blocks  are  sometimes  given  a  vitrifying 
treatment  which  renders  the  outside  very  hard  and  adds  to  the 
refractory  character  of  the  insulation. 


■J 
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Asbestos  felt  is  made  up  of  asbestos  fibers,  not  pulped  or  molded, 
built  up  in  layers  by  superimposing  fiber  upon  fiber  in  sheets  usually 
72  inches  long,  3§  inches  wide,  and  from  one-eighth  to  3  inches  thick. 

Asbestos  cement  is  made  by  mixing  together  asbestos  fiber  and  bind- 
ing materials  of  a  mineral  character.  Asbestos  cement  is  ordinarily 
put  up  in  bags  containing  100  poimds.  Magnesia  cement,  for  use  on 
irregular  surfaces,  is  made  of  85  per  cent  magnesia  and  15  per  cent 
asbestos,  and  is  usually  put  up  in  bags  containing  60  poimds. 

Magnesia  coverings  consist  of  85  per  cent  ma^esia  and  15  per 
cent  asbestos  fiber  molded  into  the  shapes  reqiured  for  insulatmg 
various  surfaces. 

The  basic  material  is  magnesium  carbonate,  which  is  produced  in 
two  ways:  The  eastern  manufacturers  secure  magnesixun  carbonate 
from  dolomite  rock  (magnesian  limestone),  which  is  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  East.  The  rock  is  first  calcined  and  then  slacked 
with  a  large  volume  of  water.  The  resulting  product,  which  consists 
of  mixed  hydrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  is  next  subjected  to  a  pourse 
of  saturation  by  carbonic  acid  gas  (a  by-product  of  the  process), 
which  dissolves  the  magnesia^  leaving  the  lime.  This  magnesia 
solution  is  then  filtered,  boiled,  and  precipitated,  producing  pure 
carbonate  of  magnesia  in  the  form  of  a  mie  white  powder.  The 
western  manufacturers,  to  whom  deposits  of  magnesite  are  more 
readily  accessible  than  of  dolomite,  secure  the  magnesium  carbonate 
from  magnesite.  The  mined  magnesite  is  first  burned  and  then  the 
magnesia  is  extracted  by  the  process  above  described.^^  Asbestos 
fiber  is  added  to  the  magnesia  as  a  binder  and  to  give  it  greater 
durability. 

Geographical  distribution. — ^Thomas's  Register  of  Manufacturers, 
1920,  records  36  manufacturers  of  asbestos  and  magnesia  pipe  and 
boiler  coverings  in  the  United  States,  located  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Marvland,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  California. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption, — ^The  amoimt  and  value  of 
the  total  annual  production  and  consumption  are  not  known.  The 
United  States  is  the  largest  consuming  coimtry  of  pipe  and  boiler 
coverings  in  the  world.  Some  of  the  domestic  product  is  exported, 
but  most  of  it  is  consumed  in  this  country.  Manuf actiuing  capacity 
is  adequate  for  present  needs,  and  a  shortage  in  these  articles  could 
be  caused  only  by  a  deficiency  in  asbestos,  tne  supply  of  which  comes 
chiefly  from  Canada. 

Domestic  exports. — Statistics  are  not  available  for  exports  of  pipe 
and  boiler  coverings,  as  these  articles  are  not  separately  Usted  bv 
customs  ofiScials.  in  the  calendar  year  1919  the  total  exports  of  all 
kinds  of  manufactures  of  asbestos  amounted  in  value  to  $3,531,978, 
the  product  going  to  many  foreign  countries,  chief  among  which  were 
Canada,  Cuba,  and  Mexico. 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  are  the  largest  foreign  pro- 
ducing coimtries  of  asbestos  products  (among  which  are  asbestos 
pipe  and  boiler  coverings),  smaller  quantities  being  produced  in 

»  From  "Asbestos/'  published  by  the  Secretarial  Service,  Philadelphia,  May,  1920. 
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^^^  •  

France  and  Italy.  The  annual  output  of  the  United  States,  howpver^ 
far  surpasses  that  of  either  of  these  coimtries.  Magnesia  is  made  in 
England  only  from  dolomite.  The  output  is  comparatively  small 
and  the  prices  are  about  the  same  as  those  obtaining  in  this  coimtry. 
Germany  is  situated  fairly  favorable  as  regards  magnesia  suppUes 
owu^  to  the  production  of  magnesium  sdts  as  a  by-product  of 
potash  manufacture. 

IBfPOETS. 

Separate  statistics  of  imports  of  the  above  mentioned  articles  are 
not  compUed  by  American  customs  officials.  The  amounts  are 
included  under  ''All  other  manufactures  of  asbestos,"  which  embrace 
all  imports  of  manufactures  of  asbestos  other  than  yam  and  woven 
fabrics. 

In  the  calendar  vear  1919  ''All  other  manufactures  of  asbestos" 
were  imported  to  tne  value  of  $69,565,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from 
England.     Imports  in  1920  were  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

PRICES. 

Asbestos  and  composition  pipe  and  boiler  coverings  are  sold  at 
discounts  from  the  1907  pipe-covering  price  hst.  Asbestos  cements 
are  sold  by  weight,  there  being  no  standard  list  price.  Asbestos 
felt  is  sold  at  discounts  from  the  1907  asbestos  felt  price  Ust. 

In  1920  the  discount  on  asbestos  air-cell  pipe  covering  was  40 
per  cent  untU  May,  after  which  it  stood  at  35  to  40  per  cent  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Discounts  in  1920  on  85  per  cent  magnesia  coverings  ranged  from 
5  to  12i  per  cent  from  "lisf  during  the  four  months  irom  February 
to  May;  from  5  to  15  per  cent  in  June  to  October;  and  from  10  to 
20  per  cent  from  "list    in  November  and  December. 

Prices  of  asbestos  cement  in  1920  ranged  from  $1.75  to  $3  a  bag  of 
100  pounds. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Asbestos  and  composition  pipe  and  coverings  have  never  been 
specifically  mentioned  by  name  in  any  tariff  act. 

COMPETITIVE    CX)NDITIONS. 

Great  Britain  and  Germany  are  the  largest  foreign  producing 
countries  of  asbestos  articles.  These  countries  are  not  sdling  pipe  and 
boiler  coverings  in  the  American  market  to  any  considerable  extent, 
and  severe  competition  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany  with  the 
domestic  product  in  this  country  is  not  expected.  Manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  are  largely  dependent  upK)n  foreign  sources  for 
supplies  of  raw  asbestos.  However,  Great  Britain  is  entirely  depend- 
ent on  imports  of  this  mineral  and  the  deposits  in  Germany  are  not 
sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  German  manufacturers. 

America's  foreign  supply  comes  mainlv  from  Canada  and  the  rest 
from  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa.  Nearly  all  the  Canadian  produc- 
tion is  consumed  in  the  United  States;  m  1918,  more  than  95  per 
cent  of  the  total  Canadian  production  was  sold  here.  ^  Great  Britain 
having  no  asbestos  deposits  in  the  British  Isles,  imports  practically 
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all  this  raw  material  from  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa;  Germany 
also  receives  its  foreign  supplies  from  these  sources. 

Rhodesian  and  South  Airican  asbestos  are  known  for  their  long 
fiber,  and  are  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  spun  asbestos 
articles,  whereas  the  greater  part  of  Canadian  asbestos  is  of  short 
fiber,  not  suited  for  spinning.  Long  asbestos  fiber  finds  little  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  pipe  and  boiler  coverings  because  of  its  greater 
cost.  For  that  reason  Canadian  asbestos  is  mostljr  employed  in 
the  production  of  these  articles.  Blue  asbestos  (crocidolite)  is  also 
somewhat  used,  particularly  in  England. 

Freight  on  asbestos  raw  material  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain 
and   Germany,   plus  freight   on   the  finished  product,   practically 

{)revents  much  sale  of  pipe  and  boiler  coverings  m  the  United  States 
rom  these  countries. 

In  European  countries  there  is  considerable  use  of  an  asbestos 
covering  which  resembles  rope.  This  is  wrapped  around  pipes. 
Formed  coverings,  which  are  more  cheaply  apphed  and  at  least 
equally  eflficient,  are  almost  exclusively  used  m  tne  United  States. 

Asbestos  and  magnesia  pipe  covering/ — 1907  list  price,  per  linear  foot, 
[Data  from  the  Franklia  Manttfacturing  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa.] 


Pipe  81268. 

ItoU 
inch. 

li-inch. 

2-inch. 

l}to3 
inch. 

3^inch. 

linch 

10.22 

.24 

.27 

.30 

.33 

.36 

.40 

.45 

.60 

.60 

.65 

.70 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

1.85 

2.10 

2.35 

2:60 

2.85 

3.30 

4.00 

10.46 

.40 

.52 

.56 

.60 

.64 

.70 

.76 

.82 

.88 

.94 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.85 

1.50 

1.65 

1.85 

2.10 

2.35 

2.60 

2.85 

3.30 

4.00 

«).76 
.80 
.85 
.00 
.95 
1.00 
1.05 
1.15 
1.25 
1.35 
1.45 
1.55 
1.70 
1.85 
2.00 
2.20 
2.40 
2.70 
3.00 
3.30 
3.60 
4.00 
4.50 
5.50 

$0.65 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

1.80 

2.25 

2.50 

2.70 

2.90 

4.10 

4.60 

5.10 

5.60 

6.00 

7.00 

8.40 

$1.20 

finch 

1.35 

linch 

1.40 

11  inches. 

1.45 

il  inches , 

1.55 

2  inches 

1.65 

2J  inches 

1.75 

3  inches 

1.90 

3i  inches 

2.0D 

4  inches 

2.20 

4%  inches 

2.35 

5  Inches 

2.50 

6  inches 

2.70 

7  inches 

2.90 

8  inches 

3.15 

9  inches 

3.40 

10  inches 

3.65 

12  inches 

4.10 

14  inches 

4.60 

16  inches 

5.10 

18  inches 

5.60 

20  inches : . 

6.00 

24  inches 

7.00 

30  inches. 

8.40 

Asbestos  and  magnesia  blocks  and  lagging — 1907  list  price,  per  square  foot. 
[Data  from  the  Franklin  Maniifactming  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa.] 


Thickness. 

Price. 

Thickness. 

Price. 

i  inch 

10.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.34 
.38 
.42 
.45 
.49 
.53 
.57 
.60 

2i  inches 

10.64 

-inch 

2  inches 

.68 

-inch 

2|  inches 

.72 

-inch 

2i  inches 

.75 

li  inches 

2  inches 

.79 

1  Inches 

2  inches 

.83 

\i  inches 

2{  inches 

.87 

1*  inches 

3  inches 

.90 

1  inches 

3 J  inches 

.98 

1  inches 

3i  inches 

1.05 

1  inches 

3'  inches 

1.13 

2  inches 

4  inches 

1.20 
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Asbestos  felt — 1907  list  price,  per  sqiuirefot>t, 
[Data  from  the  Franklin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa.] 


Thickuess. 

Price. 

Thickness. 

Price. 

Thickness. 

Price. 

One-plv: 

yW  inch 

$0.12^ 
.15 
.20 
.25 
.30 
.35 
.40 
.45 

Two-ply: 

linch 

$0.50 
.65 
.70 
.75 
.80 
.85 
.90 
.95 

Three-ply: 

2  inches 

$1.00 

inch 

1|  inches 

2|  inches 

1.15 

I  inch *. 

It  inches 

2  inches 

1.20 

'  inch 

1|  inches 

2:  inches 

1.25 

inch 

li  inches 

2  inches - 

1.30 

inch 

1  inches 

2  inches 

1.35 

inch 

1  inches 

2  inches... 

1.40 

^  inch 

1  inches 

2  inches 

1.45 

3  inches 

1.50 

Asbestos  and  composition  pipe  and  boiler  coverings — Discounts  from  standard  price  list 

paid  by  consumers  in  1920. 

[Asbestos,  published  monthly  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.] 


Months. 


January . 
February 

March 

April 

Atay 

June 


4-ply  as- 
bestos air 
cell  pipe 
covering. 


Per  cent. 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
35-40 


85  per 
cent  mag- 
nesia pipe 
covenng. 


Per  cent. 
10 
5-12i 
5-12i 
5-12i 
5-12^ 
5-15 


Months. 


July 

August  — 
September 
October... 
November, 
December. 


4-ply  as- 
bestos air 
cell  pipe 
covering. 


Per  cent. 
35-40 
35-40 
35-40 
35-40 
35-40 
35-40 


85  per 
cent  mag- 
nesia pipe 
covermg. 


Per  cent. 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
10-20 
10- 2i) 


Asbestos  cement — Average  market  prices,  per  hundredweight,  paid  by  consumej  s. 
(Data  from  Asbestos,  published  monthly  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.] 


Months. 

1920 

Months.          I          .1920          ; 

1                          i 

Months. 

1920 

January 

$2.00 
1.75@3.00 
1.75@3.00 
1.75@3.00 

May 

1.75@3.00  t 
1.75@3.00  ' 
1. 75@3. 00 

September 

October 

1. 75@3, 00 

February 

June 

1. 75@3. 00 

March 

July 

November 

December 

2. 50@3. 00 

April 

August 

1.75@3.00  \ 

2. 50@3. 00 

Rates  of  duty. 


Act  of— 


1883. 
189«J. 


3894. 
1897. 
1909. 


1913. 


Par. 


39 
459 


351 
448 
462 


3G7 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Asbestos,  manufactured 

Manufactures  of  *  *  *  asbestos,  *  *  *  or  of  which  these 
substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

do 


do 

Manufactures  of  *  *  *  asbestos,  *  *  *  or  of  which  these 
substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 

do 


Rates  of  duty. 


25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


10  p6r  cent  ad  valorem. 


ASBESTOS  SHINGLES,  SLATES,  WOOD,  OR  LUMBER, 


General  Information. 

tariff  paragraph,  act  of  1913. 

Par.  367.  Manufactures  of  *  *  *,  asbestos,  *  *  *^  or  of 
wliich  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Asbestos  shingles,  slate,  wood,  or  lumber  are  made  from  short 
asbestos  fiber  mixed  with  hydraulic  cement,  the  asbestos  forming 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  product  by  weight.  These  products  are 
known  for  their  extreme  durability  and  fire-resisting  qualities.  The 
shingles  are  of  various  shapes  and  colors,  made  in  sizes  from  4  by  8 
inches  to  16  by  16  inches  and  in  different  thicknesses.  The  kind  in 
most  common  use  is  8  inches  wide,  16  inches  long,  and  J  inch  thick.' 
Heavier  shingles,  tapered  shingles  with  rough  texture  surface,  and 
colored  shingles  are  made  chiefly  for  artistic  effect  or  to  imitate  slate. 

Uses, — Asbestos  shingles  and  slate  are  suitable  for  use  wherever 
roofing  material  is  required  or  employed.  Asbestos  lumber  is  used 
largely  in  making  fireproof  walls,  doors,  and  partitions;  as  a  fire  stop 
in  floors;  in  electrical  work  to  safeguard  against  fires  from  electric 
wires;  for  deflectors,  division  plates,  and  barriers  where  an  electric 
arc  is  liable  to  form;  for  lining  controllers,  flue  boxes,  and  various 
safety  devices;  in  electric  flatirons  and  other  electric  heating  devices. 

Substitutes. — Asbestos  roofing  in  sheets  and  rolls,  tin;  sheet  iron; 
galvanized  iron;  corrugated  iron,  and  numerous  sheet  roofings  made 
from  various  compounds,  and  roofing  materials  claimed  by  the  inven- 
tors to  be  fireproof  are  competing  articles  and  substitutes  for  asbestos 
shingles.  Metal  sheets  of  various  kinds  are  frequently  used  in  place 
of  asbestos  wood  or  lumber. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

In  1920  asbestos  shingles,  slates,  wood,  or  lumber  were  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  by  14  concerns. 

The  amount  and  value  of  the  total  annual  production  are  not 
known.  The  industry  has  grown  rapidlv  in  recent  years,  due  to  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  products  and  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
their  uses  since  their  first  introduction  into  the  United  States  in  1907* 

Raw  materials, — The  materials  employed  are  hydraulic  cement  and 
asbestos  fiber,  in  proportions  of  about  85  per  cent  cement  and  15  per 
cent  asbestos.  (Jement  is  made  in  large  quantities,  from  domestic 
materials,  in  this  country;  comparatively  small  quantities  are  annually 
imported.    The  asbestos  employed  is  mostly  imported  from  Canada, 
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only  comparatively  small  quantities  of  domestic  origin  being  obtain- 
able.   Both  these  articles  enter  the  United  States  Tree  of  duty. 

Equiprnent. — ^Machines  in  use  are  largely  automatic.  Only  a 
small  amount  of  hand  labor  is  required  to  produce  the  finished  article. 
Labor  is  chiefly  employed  to  handle  the  raw  materials  and  finished 
products. 

In  this  industry  there  is  practically  the  same  use  of  machinery 
in  foreign  countries  as  in  the  United  States. 

Methods  of  production. — ^Two  distinct  processes  for  making  asbestos 
shingles — one  American,  the  other  Austrian — are  now  in  use.  In 
both  hi^h  compression  is  necessary. 

ATtiencan  method, — In  the  American  process  the  shingles  are  rolled. 
The  mixed  dry  material — asbestos  fibers  and  cement — is  automatic- 
ally fed  from  a  hopper  to  a  traveling  belt,  evenly  distributed  and 
combed  out  before  passing  between  rolls.  The  machine  is  auto- 
matic. Its  operation,  for  example,  when  finished  slabs  of  fiber 
concrete  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick  are  desired  is  as  follows: 
The  hopper  gate  is  adjusted  and  the  picker  rolls  arranged  so  that  the 
feed  of  material  and  tne  combine  and  leveling  operation  of  the  picker 
rolls  deliver  a  band  or  layer  oi  material  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  thick  to  »the  traveling  belt.  The  pressure  exerted  by  the  rolls 
is  so  adjusted  that  a  layer  of  material  passing  between  the  rolls  is 
compacted,  while  still  dry,  to  about  one-half  (three-eighths  inch)  its 
'origmal  depth.  This  compression  gives  the  layer  of  material  suffi- 
cient consistency  to  enable  it  to  be  projected -across  a  slight  gap  to 
a  belt  on  the  ^*wet^'  part  of  the  machme.  After  thus  leaving  the 
"dry''  division  of  the  machine,  the  layer  of  dry  compressed  material 
is  supplied  from  a  vibrating  sprinkler  pipe  with  water,  which  pene- 
trates all  parts  of  the  layer  before  the  material  reaches  a  second  set 
of  pressure  rolls.  These  pressure  rolls  in  the  "wet"  division  of  the 
machine  are  so  adjusted  as  to  compress  the  wet  layer  of  material  to 
a  thickness  of  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  Slabs  or  sheets  of  sizes 
desired  for  the  finished  shingles  are  automatically  cut  from  the  layer. 
The  sheets  of  fiber  concrete  then  are  stacked  up,  with  metal  sheets 
between  the  layers,  in  presses  to  dry.  The  pressure  applied  is  from 
8,000  to  10,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch  and  firmly  unites  the 
composition.^ 

AiLstrian  method. — The  Austrian  process  makes  use  of  a  cardboard 
machine.  The  asbestos,  which  preferably  is  previously  disintegrated 
in  an  edge  mill,  is  subjected  to  treatment  in  a  mixing  machine  until 
sufiiciently  broken  up — that  is,  until  the  fibers  are  separated  as  much 
as  possible.  Then  the  required  proportion  of  hydraulic  cement  is 
gradually  added  and  the  entire  bulk  mixed  thoroughly.  This  mix- 
ture flows  immediately  into  a  vessel  with  a  stirring  device,  where  it 
is  diluted  with  five  to  six  times  the  quantity  of  water  while  being 
continuously  agitated  or  stirred.  From  this  vessel  the  thin  paste 
is  conveyed  to  the  cardboard-making  machine,  to  obtain  a  cardboard- 
Uke  product.  The  thin  paste  is  earned  to  and  on  an  endless  rotating 
porous  fabric,  through  wnich  the  water  of  the  thin  paste  or  pulp  flows 
off,  leaving  on  the  upper  side  the  hydraulic  cement  intermixed  with 
asbestos  as  a  thin  layer.  This  layer  is  then  conducted  to  a  roller, 
which  removes  the  layer  from  the  endless  fabric  and  rolls  it  up.     Thus 

1  From  U.  8.  Letters  Patent  No.  979547,  granted  to  Chas.  L.  Norton,  Hudson,  N.  H.,  Dec.  27, 1910. 
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a  sheet  is  formed  composed  of  several  superimposed  layers,  the  number 
of  layers  corresponding  to  the  nmnber  of  rotations  of  the  roller.  As 
soon  as  the  product  has  reached  the  desired  thickness  it  is  cut  to 
size  and  pressed  to  shape.' 

Geographical  distribution. — According  to  Thomas's  Register  of 
Manufacturers,  asbestos  shingles,  slates,  wood,  or  lumber  were  manu- 
factured in  1920  by  14  concerns — 2  in  New  Hampshire,  1  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 2  in  New  York,  2  in  New  Jersey,  1  in  Rhode  Island,  2  in 
Pennsylvania,  1  in  Ohio,  2  in  Illinois,  and  1  in  Wisconsin. 

History  of  the  industry. — ^The  first  invention  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  articles  was  by  Ludwig  Haschek,  an  Austrian.  The  products 
were  manufactured  for  a  number  of  years  in  Europe  before  being 
made  in  the  United  States  in  1904.  In  1910  an  American,  Charles 
Li.  Norton,  invented  a  process  for  making  fibrous  sheets  of  cement 
and  asbestos. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption. — ^The  amount  and  value  of 
the  total  domestic  output  and  consumption  are  not  known.  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  capacity  is  adequate  to  supply  the  domestic 
demand,  and  a  shortage  of  the  product  is  only  possible  through  the 
failure  to  obtain  suflScient  supphes  of  asbestos,  the  bulk  of  which 
must  be  imported. 

Domestic  exports. — Statistics  of  imports  of  the  articles  mentioned 
in  this  survey  are  not  separately  compiled  by  United  States  customs 
oflBcials,  but  are  included  with  figures  showing  total  exports  of  all 
kinds  of  asbestos  manufactures. 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 

Canada  is  the  principal  foreign  country  selling  asbestos  shingles 
and  asbestos  lumber  in  the  American  market.  Tne  Canadian  prod- 
uct, which  is  made  by  one  factory,  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  product 
manufactured  in  this  country,  but  the  Canadian  industry  is  small. 

'IMPOBTS. 

Separate  statistics  of  imports  of  asbestos  shingles,  slates,  wood,  or 
lumber  are  not  compiled  by  the  United  States  customs  ofiScials,  and 
little  is  known,  except  that  imports  are  not  considerable,  regarding 
the  quantity  annualfy  received  from  foreign  countries.  It  is  prob- 
able that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  imported  ^  articles  come  from 
Canada,  where  only  small  quantities  are  produced. 

PRICKS. 

In  1920  the  catalogue  prices  of  a  popular  brand  of  gray  asbestos 
shingles,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  ranged  from  $1.60  per  hundred  for  4  by  8 
inch  size  to  $11.50  per  huncirod  for  10  by  lu  inch  size.  Prices  for 
veneered  shingles  were  quoted  from  about  25  to  33*  per  cent  higher, 
and  colored  shingles  from  5(i  to  60  J  per  cent  higher  than  gray  shingles. 
Asbestos  building  lumber  wtw  quottul  from  15  cents  a  square  foot  for 
sheets  one-eighth  inch  thick  to  $1.20  a  foot  for  sheets  1  inch  thick, 
with  a  liberal  discount  (not  stilted)  oi\  quantity  lots. 

«  From  U.  8.  Letters  Patent  No.  12W4,  gr««»t«l  to  LHa>\»g  IUt*'li*k,  AustrliHunnary.  Jan.  15, 1907. 
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TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Asbestos  shingles,  slates,  wood,  or  lumber  have  never  been  specifi- 
cally mentioned  in  the  tariff  acts. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

The  only  competitor  in  the  American  market  at  this  time  is  Canada, 
which  country  is  well  supplied  with  raw  material,  located  just  across 
our  border.  At  present  (1921)  there  is  but  one  factory  in  Canada 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  asbestos  shingles  and  asbestos  wood 
or  lumber.     This  factory  is  controlled  by  American  interests. 

With  available  small  supplies  of  domestic  asbestos  near  at  hand 
and  large  supplies  in  Canada,  American  manufacturers  had  a  con- 
siderable advantage  over  European  manufacturers,  either  in  Great 
Britain  or  on  the  Continent,  who  must  import  their  asbestos  material. 
American  manufacturers  can  obtain  their  material  practically  as 
cheaply  as  can  the  European  producers,  and  in  order  to  sell  in  the 
American  market  European  manufacturers  are  required  to  meet  the 
additional  expense  of  transatlantic  freight  on  tne  heavy  finished 
product. 

•  Rates  oj  duty . 


Act 
of- 


1883. 
1890. 


1894. 
1897. 
1909. 


1913. 


Par. 


39 
469 


351 
448 
462 


367 


Tariflf  classifl  cation  or  description. 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


Asbestos,  manufactured I  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Manufactures  of   *    ♦    ♦    asbestos,   *    ♦    ♦    or  of  which  these  j         Do. 

substances  or  either  oS.  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief 

value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

do ' Do. 

do Do. 

Manufactures  of   *    *    ♦    asbestos,    ♦    *    *    or  of  which  these  Do. 

substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief 

value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 
do I  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


/ 


^  ^  i.T;  a-  -  ' 


UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  COMMISSION 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles  and 
commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and 
others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  numerical 
order  of  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combined  in  one 
pamphlet.  In  doing  this,  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
Deen  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 
has  been  treated  unaer  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff^  act  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  para^aph  appears  in 
numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable  and 
another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article  is 
discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in 
nimierical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  "Introduction  and  index," 
which  contams: 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article  is 
provided  for  and,  if  discussed  xmder  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  ''Introduction  and  index''  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  of  Guy  G.  George  and  Joseph  M.  Donohoe,  of  the  Commis- 
sion's staff,  and  of  others. 
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CATGUT,  WmP  GUT,  OB  WORM  GUT. 


Summary. 


The  term  catgut  is  derived  from  kitgut,  an  old  term  for  violin  gut. 
Catgut  is  made  almost  invariably  from  the  intestines  of  sheep,  never 
from  the  intestines  of  cats. 

The  crudest  form  in  which  catgut  is  known  to  the  trade  is  a  manu- 
factured string;  that  is,  it  is  not  fresh  gut,  dried  gut,  or  salted  gut, 
which  are  the  only  crude  or  unmanufactured  forms  of  sheep  gut,  out 
it  is  a  string  madfe  by  twisting  together  strands  of  intestmes  which 
have  been  cleansed  and  otherwise  treated. 

Catgut  has  been  imported  almost  wholly  under  the  free  list  as 
unmanufactured  catgut  (par.  443),  simply  because  the  strings  are 
imported  in  the  crudest  form  in  which  catgut  is  kno\\Tr  to  the  trade. 
Thus,  tennis  gut,  unsterilii^ed  surgical  gut,  spinning  gut,  catgut  rope, 
and  catgut  in  bundles  cut  to  certain  lengths,  but  which  require 
further  treatmepit  before  being  salable  as  strings  for  musical  instru- 
ments, have  been  imported  under  the  free  list.  These  strings  are 
not  raw,  dried,  or  salted  gut  strings,  but  are  in  reality  manufactured 
gut  strings. 

The  value  of  domestic  products  of  the  gut-string  industry  is  not 
^ven  in  the  census  statistics.  However,  based  upon  the  reports  of 
individual  manufacturers,  the  annual  value  of  products  of  the  industry 
may  possibly  reach  a  total  of  $2,000,000  or  more  at  the  present  time. 
It  IS  a  comparatively  new  industry,  having  been  developed  mainly 
since  1912.  The  imports  of  manufactured  catgut  reachea  a  total  of 
$68,003  in  1915,  the  highest  total  since  the  year  1910;  and  the  imports 
of  unmanufactured  catgut  reached  a  total  of  $328,790  in  1919,  the 
highest  total  since  the  year  1910.  Chicago  is  the  center  of  the  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

The  wholesale  price  of  German  music  strings  laid  down  in  this 
country  before  the  war  was  60  to  80  cents  a  bundle,  while  the  cheapest 
price  of  American  music  strings  was  about  $1.25  to  $1.50.  The 
present  American  cost  of  manufacture  of  a  bundle  of  strings  is  given 
as  about  $2.75. 

The  price  of  1,000  feet  of  No.  2  surgical  catgut  before  the  war  was 
$2.50  for  both  the  American  and  imported.  The  present  price  for 
American  surgical  catgut  is  $14,  while  some  German  catgut  is  now 
(spring  of  1920)  being  received  at  a  contract  price  of  $7.50. 

One  of  the  leading  American  manufacturers  states  that  the  labor 
cost  represents  about  55  per  cent  of  the  total  and  the  material  cost 
about  45  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  manufacturers  assert  that  the 
cost  of  raw  material  has  increased  about  500  per  cent  and  the  cost  of 
labor  about  200  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  One  manu- 
facturer thinks  that  the  German  string  maker  has  little  or  no  advan- 
tage in  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  but  that  the  cost  of  labor  is 
much  less. 
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Foreign  string  makers  purchased  at  least  a  part  of  their  material 
in  this  country  before  the  war.  The  Tariff  Commission  has  recently- 
been  advised  that  a  German  string  maker  has  contracted  with  one 
of  the  packers  for  practically  their  entire  output  of  spinners,  or 
narrow  sheep  casings,  which  he  expects  to  have  dried,  sent  to  Germany, 
and  after  being  manufactured  returned  to  this  country  as  violin  and 
surgical  gut.     The  price  paid  for  this  material  is  not  known. 

The  American  manufacturer  is  asking  for:  A  revision  of  classifi- 
cation, to  make  all  gut  strings  dutiable;  a  higher  duty  on  all  gut 
strings;  a  high  duty  on  ^'orientar'  tennis  gut,  which  is  not  made 
from  intestines,  but  from  animal  sinews,  tiilk,  and  glue. 

The  manufacturer  of  surgical  sutures  desires  a  duty  on  prepared 
surgical  sutures. 

Summary  table — Catgut. 


Year. 


1910 : 

1911 

1912 

1913 .*, 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1920  8 


Imports 

Imports 

for  con- 

for con- 

sumption 

sumption 

(freo).i 

(dutiable).' 
$11,7»7 

$148,670 

153,835 

4,096 

131, 249 

4,878 

139, 125 

3,427 

123, 551 

139,344 

198, 081 

136,954 

253,678 

62,443 

316,491 

27,136 

216,  810 

22,332 

328,796 

36,210 

172,662 

34,527 

307,214 

05,454 

Amount 
of  duty. 


$2,949 

1,024 

1,220 

857 

27,877 

27,391 

12,488 

5,426 

4,466 

7,242 

6,905 

13,091 


^  Unmanufactured. 

«  Manufactures  of  catgut,  including  strings  for  musical  instruments  under  act  of  1913. 

•  Calendar  year. 


General  Information. 


1913  TARIFF  PARAGRAPHS. 


366.  Manufaotures  of  catgut,  or  whip  gut,  or  worm  gut,  including 
strings  for  musical  instruments ;  any  of  the  foregoing  or  of  which  these 
substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

443.  Catgut,  whip  gut,  or  worm  gut,  unmanufactured,  free. 


DESCRIPTION   AND   USES. 

The  term  '^  catgut '^  is  applied  to  gut  strings  prepared  from  animal 
intestines,  generally  those  of  sheep,  more  rarely  those  of  the  horse, 
ass,  and  mme,  but  never  those  of  the  cat. 

The  intestines  are  first  thoroughly  cleaned  and  freed  from  fattv 
substances  and  then  steepjed  in  water  for  several  days,  after  whicn 
the  external  membrane  is  scraped  off  with  a  blunt  knife.  The 
scraped  intestines  are  steeped  and  scraped  again,  after  which  they  are 
steeped  for  some  time  in  an  alkaline  solution,  and  then  drawn  throu^ 
a  perforated  brass  thimble.  They  are  next  subjected  to  the  anti- 
septic action  of  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur.  Finally  they  are 
sorted  and  made  into  strings  or  split  into  strands  which  are  made 
into  strings. 
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The  strings  are  put  to  many  uses.  The  highest  quality  strings  are 
used  as  strings  for  musical  instruments  and  for  malang  surgical 
ligatures,  usea  by  surgeons  in  closing  wounds.  Catgut  is  also  used 
for  cloakmakers^  cords,  hatters'  cords,  the  whip  gut  of  commerce, 
and  cords  for  tennis  rackets.  The  Italian  violin  string  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  best  violin  string  obtainable,  although  the  American 
string  has  been  highly  praised  by  leading  violinists.  American 
manmacturers  supplied  great  quantities  of  surgical  ligatures  to  the 
armies  during  the  war. 

Worm  gut,  or  silkworm  gut,  is  the  fine  strong  fiber  employed  by 
anglers  in  attaching  their  hooks.  It  is  obtained  from  the  silkworms 
by  taking  them  before  they  begin  to  spin  and  very  carefully  pulling 
them  asunder.  The  glutinous  silk  contained  in  the  silk  glands  is 
then  drawn  into  a  single  thread  and  gently  dried.  Small  quantities 
are  imported  annually  from  Italy. 

''Onentar'  gut,  used  in  stringing  the  cheaper  tennis  rackets,  is. 
made  from  the  sinews  of  animals,  combined  with  silk  and  glue. 

Surgical  sutures  might  be  defined  as  gut  strings  in  their  natural! 
condition  or  tanned  to  render  them  more  slowly  absorbable  in  the- 
body  tissues,  either  sterilized,  partly  sterilized,  or  put  up  in  glass 
tubes,  jars,  or  containers,  paper  envelopes,  or  containers  of  tin  foil, 
or  other  substances,  ready  to  be  subjected  to  sterilizing  procedures 
to  render  them  susceptible  to  use  as  surgical  ligatures  or  sutures. 
The  quality  of  this  product  determines  its  cost  to  a  large  extent,  and 
the  consumer  would  no  doubt  be  interested  in  preventing  a  tendency 
to  undersell  this  product  with  a  'cheaper  imported  article  of  poorer 
quality. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

Machinery  plays  only  a  small  part  in  the  manufacture  of  gut 
strings,  practically  aU  work  being  done  by  hand  labor.  The  supply 
of  raw  material,  which  is  a  by-product  of  the  packing  industry,  is 
large.  After  cleaning  and  scraping,  the  intestines  are  split  into 
strands,  the  smooth  parts  entering  into  the  highest  grade  strings, 
while  the  rough  parts,  to  which  the  supporting  membrane  of  the 
intestines  was  attached,  are  used  in  making  coarser  and  larger 
strings.  The  size  of  the  string  depends  upon  the  size  and  number 
of  strands  twisted  together.  The  strands  are  attached  to  a  stationary 
point  at  one  end  and  to  a  wheel  at  the  other.  Turning  the  wheel 
twists  the  strands  together.  This  string  then  becomes  the  catgut  of 
commerce. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  information  available  as  to  the  size 
and  character  of  the  organizations  manufacturing  gut  strings,  but 
it  is  obviously  an  industry  which  may  be  handled  on  a  small  scale 
as  well  as  on  a  large  scale.  At  least  two  of  the  large  Chicago  packers 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  gut  strings  for  various  uses. 
Other  manufacturers  buy  catgut  or  surgical  catgut,  which  is  their 
ra\y  material  for  the  manufacture  of  surgical  ligatm^es.  The  highest 
grade  string  is  required  for  surgical  ligatures  and  their  manufacture 
reouires  special  laboratories  and  highly  trained  men. 

The  manufacture  of  gut  strings  is  a  comparatively  new  industry 
in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  started  his 
factory  in  1912.  It  has  been  stated  by  several  string  makers  that 
80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  gut  strings  used  in  the  United  States  before 
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the  war  were  imported.  The  industry  has  grown  rapidly  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  probably  as  a  residt  of  the  ^eater  demand 
for  surgical  ligatures.  It  should  be  noted  that  imports  increased 
during  this  period,  although  the  increase  in  price  would  indicate  a 
smaller  increase  in  volimie  than  in  value. 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 

Germany,  England,  Scotland,  and  Japan  appear  to  be  the  principal 
countries  exporting  to  the  United  States.  European  coimtries  have 
the  advantage  of  experienced  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  eut  strings, 
and  possibly  the  advantage  of  cheaper  labor.  The  quality  of  trie 
product  of  German,  Italian,  and  Swiss  manufacturers  has  generally 
been  considered  superior  for  many  purposes  to  that  of  the  -Mierican. 

Competition  from  foreign  string  makers  is  feared  by  the  American 
manufacturers.  Before  the  war  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  gut  strings 
used  in  this  coimtry  were  made  abroad.  The  Tariff  Commission  has 
recently  been  informed  that  a  German  string  maker  has  contracted 
for  practically  the  entire  output  of  narrow  sheep  casings  of  one  of 
the  large  pacKers,  which  he  intends  to  have  sent  to  Germany  to  be 
manufactured  and  then  returned  to  this  country  as  an  imported 
article.  This  practice  was  common  before  the  war,  and  if  it  is 
resumed  it  appears  that  the  domestic  manuf  acttirer  will  have  very 
active  competition  to  meet. 

IMPORTS. 

The  total  importation  of  manufactures  of  catgut  was  $62,907  in 
1914,  which  was  a  great  deal  higher  than  previous  years,  the  total 
for  1913  being  only  $3,417.  Germany  and  Japan  furnished  $50,000 
x)f  the  1914  importation. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  catgut  reached  a  total  of  $153,779  in 
1911,  but  declined  to  $122,733  m  1914.  In  1914  the  principal 
nations  exporting  to  the  United  States  were  Japan,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Spain,  France,'  and  Italy,  in  the  order  named. 

Imports  by  countries  are  not  stated  separately  after  1914.  The 
average  annual  value  of  imports,  excluding  musical  instrument 
strings,  entered  under  the  dutiable  list,  excepting  the  years  1914 
and  1915,  was  less  than  $10,000.  The  value  m  1914  was  $62,399, 
and  in  1915,  $68,003.  In  1919  and  1920  imports  amoimted  to 
$14,446  and  $8,041,  respectively.  Imports  entered  for  consumption 
under  the  free  list  have  increased  since  1914,  when  the  total  was 
$123,551.  In  1917  the  total  was  $316,491,  but  declined  somewhat 
in  1918,  the  total  for  the  year  being  $216,810.  In  1919  and  1920 
imports  amounted  to  $328,796  and  $172,662,  respectively. 

Strings  for  musical  instruments  made  of  gut  were  first  separately 
stated  m  1914.  In  that  year  imports  were  valued  at  $76,778,  the 
highest.     Imports  for  the  year  1920  were  valued  at  $26,486. 

PRICES. 

The  first  known  shipment  of  catgut  from  Germany  since  the  war 
was  received  in  April,  1920.  The  contract  price  agreed  upon  for 
this  and  subsequent  regular  shipments  for  a  stated  period  in  American 
dollars  was  $7.50  for  1,000  feet  of  No.  2  surgical  catgut.     The  present 
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prica  of  American  catgut  is  $14/    Before  the  war  the  American 
price  was  the  same  as  the  German,  $2.50. 

.  One  of  the  principal  American  manufacturers  states  that  their 
cheapest  prewar  price  on  music  strings  was  $1.50  a  bimdle  of  30 
strings,  while  the  German  strings  were  laid  down  in  this  country  at 
60  cents  to  80  cents  a  bundle.  The  present  catalogue  prices  on 
American  strings  range  from  $3  up  for  a  bundle  of  30  strings,  the 
different  prices  depending  upon  the  length  and  quality  of  the  strings. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Strings  for  musical  instruments  were  not  included  in  the  paragraph 
with  manufactures  of  catgut  until  the  act  of  1913.  In  1894  a  duty  of 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  imposed  on  strings  for  musical  instru- 
ments. This  was  increased  under  the  act  of  1897  to  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  was  retained  at  that  rate  in  the  act  of  1909.  The 
act  of  1913  included  strings  for  musical  instruments  with  manufac- 
tures of  catgut,  and  reduced  the  duty  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Manufactures  of  catgut,  whip  gut,  or  worm  gut  were  made  subject 
to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  by  the  act  of  1894,  and  re-^ 
mained  at  this  rate  until  the  act  of  1913,  which  lowered  it  to  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Until  the  act  of  1913  manufactures  of  catgut 
w^ere  subject  to  the  same  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  since  the 
act  of  1883. 

The  act  of  1894  enumerated  unmanufactured  catgut,  not  further 
manufactured  than  in  strings  or  cords,  on  the  free  list.  They  were 
also  so  enumerated  by  the  act  of  1890.  In  1897,  the  quaUfying  clause 
was  omitted,  and  '' catgut,  whip  gut,  or  worm  gut,  unmanufactured,^'" 
has  remained  in  this  form  on  the  free  list  since  that  date. 

COIVIPETITIVE   CONDITIONS.^ 

Foreign  production  of  gut  strings  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  by 
family  labor,  although  factories  are  also  maintained.  Succeeding 
generations  of  famihes  have  made  strings,  and  thus  foreign  labor  has 
become  highly  skilled.  Before  the  war  foreign  labor  was  also  much 
cheaper  than  American  labor,  but  no  accurate  information  on  foreign 
labor  costs  in  this  industry  in  1920  is  available. 

Domestic  labor  costs  are  said  to  have  increased  from  an  average  of 
17i  cents  an  hour  before  the  war  to  as  high  as  46 §  cents  an  hour  at  the 

E resent  time.  Manufacturers  represent  that  the  cost  of  raw  material 
as  increased  from  as  low  as  i  cent  per  8-yard  length  of  sheep  and 
lamb  intestines  to  as  high  as  5i  cents  per  8-yard  length.  One  manu- 
facturer states  that  the  cost  of  making  a  bundle  of  violin  strings  has 
increased  from  $1.20  before  the  war  to  $2.75  at  the  present  time. 

The  domestic  industry  is  a  comparatively  new  one  and  has  de- 
veloped principally  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  One  manu- 
facturer's factory  space  has  been  increased  600  per  cent  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Another  states  'that  the  industrjr  has  increased 
at  least  fivefold  since  the  war  removed  foreign  competition. 

Before  the  war  80  to  90  per  ceot  of  the  ^t  strings  used  in  this 
coimtry  was  imported.  The  American  manufacturer  was  undersold 
and  tne  leading  string  makers  anticipate  destructive  competition 

1  This  discussion  is  based  largely  upon  correspondence  received  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
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again  in  the  very  near  future  unless  protected  by  a  high  duty.  Amer- 
ican producers  assert  that  before  the  war  German  string  makers  were 
able  to  buy  raw  material  in  this  country  and  after  manufacturing  it 
abroad  return  it  as  a  manufactured  article  at  a  price  which  was  less 
than  the  domestic  cost  of  production.  The  Tariff  Commission  has 
been  informed  that  a  Grerman  string  maker  has  recently  contracted 
for  the  output  of  raw  material  of  one  of  the  large  packers,  which  he 
will  send  to  Germany  to  be  manufactured  and  returned  to  this 
country. 

TARIFF  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  American  gut  string  mal&ers  are  asking  that  the  classification 
be  changed,  so  that  only  fresh,  dried,  or  salted  intestines  be  allowed 
to  enter  under  the  free  fist,  and  so  that  all  other  strings  made  of  gut, 
which  they  hold  are  manufactured  strings,  be  made  subject  to  duty. 

^'Orientar'  gut,  which  is  not  manufactured  in  this  countrv,  but 
which  is  imported  from  Japan,  is  made  of  animal  sinews,  silfc,  and 
glue,  and  enters  free  of  duty.  It  is  used  for  stringing  tennis  rackets, 
but  is  used  only  on  the  cheaper  rackets.  The  price  of  a  coil  of  this 
string  which  is  sufficient  to  string  a  racket  is  given  as  30  to  35 
cents.  The  manufacturer  states  that  the  cost  of  sufficient  tennis 
gut  to  string  a  racket  is  about  $1.20.  The  manufacturer  is  asking 
for  a  higher  duty  on  ''oriental  "  gut. 

Surgical  catgut  now  enters  free  of  duty,  since  it  is  the  raw  material 
for  surgical  ligatures  or  sutures.  Manufacturers  of  sutures  say  that 
the  quality  of  imported  catgut  has  been  superior  for  their  purposes, 
and  that  a  duty  on  this  material  wiQ  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
price  of  their  product  to  the  hospitals  and  doctors  without  improving 
the  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturers  state  that  catgut 
may  be  imported  as  sui^cal  catgut  free  of  duty,  and  then  be  used  as 
strings  for  musical  instruments. 

Surgical  sutures  are  a  manufactured  product  not  now  separately 
stated  in  the  tariff  act.  The  quality  of  the  product  largely  deter- 
mines its  cost.  While  there  is  no  evidence  of  imports  of  any  conse- 
quence, it  seems  quite  probable  that  sutures  might  be  manuiactured 
abroad  as  well  as  catgut  at  a  lower  cost  than  in  this  country.  Per- 
haps the  most  dangerous  element  of  competition  would  be  the  at- 
tempt to  import  a  poorer  quality  of  sutures  at  a  cheap  price  and  call 
them  just  as  good  as  the  American.  This  the  consumer  would  cer- 
tainly object  to. 

A  reclassification  which  will  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  man- 
ufactured and  unmanufactured  gut  strings  seems  to  be  desirable. 
A  duty  on  ''  oriental^'  gut,  as  well  as  on  all  manufactured  gut  strings, 
would  be  in  line  with  the  policy  of  assessing  duties  on  manufactured 
articles.  Surgical  sutures  appear  to  deserve  separate  statement  as  a 
manufactured  article. 

Costs  and  prices. — ^According  to  the  statements  of  two  of  the  leading 
string  makers,  labor  costs  have  increased  about  200  to  250  per  cent 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  or  from  17^  cents  to  46§  cents  an 
hour  in  one  case,  and  from  17  cents  to  43^  cents  in  the  other  case; 
while  raw  material  has  increased  in  cost  about  500  per  cent,  or  from 
i  cent  to  6^  cents  per  8-yard  length  of  sheep  intestines  in  one  case, 
and  from  1  cent  to  5^  cents  in  the  other  case. 
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One  of  these  manufacturers,  however,  states  that  the  total  manu- 
facturing cost  of  a  bimdle  of  violin  strings  has  increased  from  $1.20 
to  $2.75,  which  is  an  increase  of  only  129  per  cent;  while  the  other 
gives  the  increase  a^  95  cents  to  $2.87,  which  is  an  increase  of  about 
200  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  these  strings 
h,as  not  been  nearly  so  large  in  either  case  as  the  reported  increase 
in  the  labor  and  material  costs. 

One  of  the  manufacturers  of  surgical  sutures  states  that  the  do- 
mestic price  of  catgut  has  increased  six  times  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  while  another  gives  the  increase  of  1,000  feet  No.  2  surgical 
oatgut  as  460  per  cent,  or  from  $2.50  to  $14.  In  this  case  it  appears 
that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  product  has  been  greater  than 
the  increase  of  the  principal  costs  entering  into  its  maninacture. 

The  increase  in  tne  price  of  surgical  catgut  from  Germany  has  been 
only  from  $2.50  to  $7.50,  or  200  per  cent.  (The  present  price  of 
$7.50  in  this  case  is  not  a  conversion  from  marks,  the  goods  being 
delivered  in  terms  of  dollars.) 

One  string  maker,  who  is  asking  for  a  high  duty,  states  that  '^we 
do  not  believe  that  German  string  manufacturers  can  secure  raw 
material  any  cheaper  than  we  can,  out  the  labor  situation  is  one  on 
which  we  can  not  possibly  compete    *    *    *.'' 

If  the  cost  of  raw  material  to  the  German  maker  has  increased  as 
much  as  to  the  American  maker,  and  it  is  also  freely  admitted  that 
German  labor  costs  have  advanced  materially,  it  would  hardly  seem 
possible  that  there  should  exist  such  a  wide  difference  in  the  present 
German  and  American  price,  based  wholly  upon  the  manufacturing 
costs. 

Imports  by  countries  (fiscal  years). 


MANUFACTURES  OF  CATGUT,  OR  WHIP  GUT, 

OR  WORM  GUT.i 

Imparted  from— 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

187 
76 

1914 

France 

»76 

103 

18 

7,039 

4,693 

257 

85 

1 

$375 

69  1 

20  i.. 

S62 

474 

»1,111 
28,647 

Germft7»y 

Italy 

1,412 

England 

2,202 

1,119 

353 

47 

2,974 

654 

637 

99 

i,i79 
80 

1,984 
11 

6.941 

Scotland 

811 

Japan 

22,062 

AU  other 

1,923 

Total 

12,270 

4,185 

4,900 

3,417 

62,907 

CATGUT,  WHIP  GUT,  OR  WORM  GUT,  UNMANUFACTURED.! 


France 

Germany 

Italy 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe. 

England 

Scotland 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia 

All  other 


Total. 


»1,814 

31,697 

7,383 

5,748 

1,239 

1,431 

32,064 

24,397 

42,813 


617  I 


*1,279 

32,344 

7,558 

3,929 

357 


25,016 

23,640 

67,679 

1,524 

453 


149,103  I        153,779 


$5,428 
33,931 

5,492 

5,359 
412 

3,289 
20,853 
17,756 
38,760 

1,459 
190 


132,929 


$5,211 

33,484 

2,708 

6,056 

338 

2,046 

24,412 

16,742 

46,996 


1,127 


139,120 


1  Included  in  "  AU  other  articles"  after  1911. 
64912— 21— N-19 3 


$9,128 

21,546 

7,746 

10,045 

94 


18,011 
14,357 
41,791 


15 


122,733 
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Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 
CATGUT,  UNMANUFACTURED. 


Fiscal  year. 


1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919. . 
1920.. 

1920  « 

1921  ^ 


Rate  of  duty. 


Free... 

do. 

......do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

....do. 
....da. 


Quantity. 


Pounds.      ! 


Value. 


24,813 
23,197 
40,215 
24,304 


»114, 
128, 
148, 
153, 
131, 
139, 
123, 
198, 
253, 
316, 
216, 
328, 
172, 
307, 
146, 


706 
464 
670 
835 
249 
125 
551 
061 
678 
491 
810 
796 
662 
214 
258 


Duties 
collected. 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


S13.25 
7.44 
7.64 
6.02 


Actual  and 

oompoted 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


MANUFACTURES  OF  CATGUT,  OR  WHIP  GUT,  OR  WORM  GUT.  N.  E.  S. 


1907. 

1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1914. 


1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1920  V 
19216 


25  p^  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.i 

20  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem.< 
do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


S64,513 

84^790 

66,326 

11,796 

4,096 

4,878 

3,426 

167 

62,399 

68,003 
9,790 
4,867 
8,602 

14,446 
8,041 

15,634 
9,352 


$16^128 

21,197 

16,581 

2,949 

1,024 

1,219 

856 

41 

12,479 

13,600 
1,958 
973 
1,720 
2,889 
1,608 
3,127 
1,870 


Perenit. 


25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


CATGUT— STRINGS  FOR  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


1914. 


1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1918*. 


1919.. 
1920.. 
1920* 
19216 


20  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

20  per  cent  less  20 
percent. 

20  per  cent 

do 

do 

do 


$76,778 


68, 
52, 
22, 
13, 


21. 
26, 
49, 
40, 


951 
653 
269 
730 
25 

764 
486 
820 
742 


$15^355 

13,790 

10,530 

4^453 

2,746 

4,353 
6,297 
9,964 
8,148 


PerceiA, 


2» 

20 
20 
20 
20 
16 

% 
20 
20 

ao 


1  Under  the  act  of  1909. 
s  Under  the  act  of  1913. 
«  From  Cuba  (reciprocity  treaty,  Dec.  27, 1903). 


*  Calendar  year. 

6  6  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 


Catgut — Rates  of  duty. 


Act  of— 

Par. 

1883 

488 

671 

672 

714 

431 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


Strings:  All  strings  of  cat^t,  or  any  other  like  material,  other  j  25  i>er  cent  ad  valorem. 

than  strings  for  musical  instruments.  ' 

Catgut  strings,  or  gut-cord,  for  musical  instruments Free. 

Catgut  or  whip-gut,  unmanufactured Do. 

Gut,  and  worm  gut,  manufactured  or  unmanufactured Do. 

Catgut,  whipgut,  or  worm^t,  unmanufactured,  or  not  further  '         Do. 

manufactured  than  in  stnngs  or  cords.  ' 
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Catgut — Rates  of  duty — Continued. 


ii 


Hi 


K- 


-:* 


\^ 


Act  of— 

Par. 

1890 

459 

529 

1894 

326i 

351 

1897 

448 

453 

1909 

517 
462 

467 

1913 

529 
366 

443 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Manufactures  of   *   *    *   eat-gut  or  whij^-eut  or  WOTm-gut, 
*    *   *   or  of  which  these  substances  or  eitner  of  them  is  the 

component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for 

in  this  act. 
Catgut,  whix>-gut,  or  worm-gut,  unmanufactured,  ok  not  further 

mauufactured  than  in  strings  or  cords. 

*  *  *  strings  for  musical  instruments  not  otherwise  enumer> 
ated,    *   *   *. 

Manufactures  of   *   *    *   catgut  or  whip  gut  or  worm  gut, 

*  ■"  *  or  of  which  these  substances  or  eiUier  of  them  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act. 

Manufactures  of   *   *   *   catgut  or  whip  gut  or  worm  gut, 

*  *  *  or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the 
comi>onent  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act. 

*  *  *  strings  fw  musical  instruments  not  otherwise  enumer- 
ated,  *   *   *. 

Catgut,  whip  gut,  or  worm  gut,  unmanufactured 

ManujGactures  of  *   *   *   catgut  or  whip  gut  or  worm  gut, 

*  *  *  or  of  which  theaa  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  not  spedally  provided  for 
in  tills  section. 

*  *  *  strings  for  musical  instruments,  not  otherwise  enumer- 
ated in  this  section,    *    *   *. 

Catgut,  whip  gut,  or  worm  gut,  unmanufactured 

Manufactures  of  catgut,  tx  whip  gut,  or  worm  gut,  including 
strings  for  musical  instruments;  any  of  the  foregoing  or  of 
which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  ma- 
terial of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  tnis  section. 

Catgut,  whip  gut,  or  worm  gut,  unmanufactured 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Free. 

26  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Do. 

Do. 

45  per  cent  ad  val(M^m. 

Free. 

25  per  cent  ad  valcN'em. 

45  per  cent  advalorem. 

Free. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Free. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

The  terms  ''catgut"  and  ''whip  gut"  are  often  used  interchange- 
ably. Whip  gut  or  whipcord  is  the  result  of  the  process  of  the  manu- 
facture of  gut  into  a  twisted  article.  Colored  catgut  strings  twisted 
and  in  lengths  suitable  to  be  used  in  stringing  tennis  rackets  were 
held  not  dutiable  as  a  manufacture  of  catgut,  but  free  as  unmanu- 
factured. (United  States  v,  American  Express  Co.,  6  Ct.  Cust#  Appls., 
36,  of  1915.)  Strands  of  gut  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  rope  or  cable 
and  then  apparently  coated  with  a  light  varnish  like  material  are  a 
manufacture  of  cutgut.  (United  States  v.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  5  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls.,  421,^  of  1914.) 

Colored  cutgut  strings  in  lengths  suitable  for  use  for  stringing  tennis 
rackets  were  held  to  come  withm  this  provision.  The  colormg  was  not 
a  process  occurring  after  the  manufacture  of  the  catgut,  but  pending 
the  manufacture,  and  the  colored  article  is  not  a  manufacture  of  ca^ 
gut.  Whip  gut  or  whipcord  is  the  result  of  the  process  of  the  manu- 
facture of  catgut  into  a  twisted  article  which  clearly  falls  within  this 
paragraph.    The  fact  that  whip  gut,  a  result  of  such  manufacture, 

15  of  a  length  suitable  for  use  m  the  manufacture  of  tennis  rackets 
was  held  not  to  remove  it  from  this  paragraph,  since  the  record  dis- 
closed that  this  is  the  length  in  which  whipcord  so  manufactured  is 

Sroduced  in  the  first  instance.     (United  States  v,  American  Express 
O.J  6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  36,  of  1915.)     Catgut  strings  in  lengths  from 

16  to  31  feet,  used  as  material  in  making  clocks  and  as  belting  on 
small  lathes,  also  come  within. this  paragraph  rather  than  paragraph 
161  as  parts  of  clocks.     (G.  A.  8231,  T.  X).  37914,  of  1919.) 

Gut  for  surgical  use,  for  tennis  rackets,  or  for  making  fishing  tackle 
or  parts  thereof,  might  be  specified  in  the  law. 


MANUFACTURES  OF  AMBER,  BLADDERS,  OR  WAX. 


General  Inpobmation. 
1913  tabiff  pabaqbaphs. 

367.  Manufactures  of  amber,  *  *  *  bladders  or  wax,  or  of 
which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  10  per  centum 
ad  valorem;    *    *    *. 

419.  Bladders,  and  all  integuments,  tendons,  and  intestines  of 
animals  and  fish  sounds,  crude,  dried,  or  salted  for  preservation  only, 
and  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  free. 

MANUFACTUBES   OF  AMBEB  AND   WAX. 

Waxes  are  used  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  floor  waxes, 
and  other  polishes,  insulating  compoimds,  plastic  masses,  phonograph 
records,  modeling  wax,  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Amber  is  used  principally  m  ornaments,  beads,  pipes,  cigar  holders, 
and  sometimes  in.  scientific  instruments  as  an  insulating  material. 

Domestic  production  statistics  are  not  available,  as  the  various 
articles  of  wnich  wax  and  amber  are  the  component  materials  are 
shown  as  the  products  of  their  respective  industries. 

Imports  of  manufactures  of  wax  averaged  about  $25,000  prior  to 
1918.  In  that  year  they  were  valued  at  $72,606,  but  decDned  to 
$14,994  in  1919.  Exports  increased  from  $47,303  in  1911  to  $1,382,- 
355  in  1919,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1920  were  valued  at 
$875,000. 

Imports  of  amber  manufactures  were  valued  at  $9,333  in  1914 ;  $721 
in  1918;  and  at  $6,757  for  the  first  half  of  1920. 

BLADDEBS. 

Bladders  of  sheep,  hogs,  and  cattle  are  dried  after  eliminating  the 
fat,  and  used  in  foreign  countries  as  containers  for  sausage,  lard,  and 
butter.  The  intestines  and  integuments  are  used  for  sausage  casings 
and  other  coverings.  The  swimming  bladders  or  soimds  of  fish  pro- 
vide isinglass. 

Sausage  casings  are  the  only  item  of  this  classification  on  which 
domestic  production  statistics  are  available.  In  1914  they  were 
valued  at  $10,146,208,  of  which  $9,077,593  (64,453,298  poimds)  were 
produced  as  subsidiary  products  of  the  meat-packing  mdustry,  and 
$1,068,615  by  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  their  production. 

Domestic  exports  of  sausage  casings  in  1919  amounted  to  25,477,028 
poimds,  with  a  value  of  $6,809,834.  European  countries  were  the 
largest  markets,  but  they  were  exported  to  practically  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

16 
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The  imports  of  manufactures  of  bladdery,  except  for  the  years 
1917  and  1918,  when  thev  reached  a  value  of  $1,259  and  $8,288, 
re^ectively,  were  negligible.     In  1920  they  were  valued  at  $138. 

Imports  of  bladders  and  all  integuments,  tendons,  and  intestines 
of  animals  (except  fish  soimds  and  sausage  casings),  unmanufactured, 
averaged,  from  1908  to  1918,  $138,060,  reaching  their  highest  value 
($497,000)  m  1918.     In  1920  this  decUned  to  $251,423. 

Fish  sounds,  crude,  dried  or  salted  for  preservation  purposes  only, 
were  imported  to  the  value  of  $104,654  in  1917,  but  declined  to 
$28,365  in  1920.  For  the  past  three  years  these  imports  have  been 
chiefly  from  Canada.  In  former  years  large  quantities  were  imported 
fi-om  England  and  Venezuela. 

Sausage  casings  are  imported  chiefly  from  Australia,  China,  New 
Zealand,  and  Argentina.  Large  quantities  are  also  imported  from 
Europe.  In  1919  imports  of  11,234,028  poimds  were  valued  at 
$5,629,412,  or  approximately  five-sixths  the  value  of  domestic  exports 
of  this  article,  although  less  than  half  the  quantity. 

Beef  weasands  were  not  stated  separately  in  import  statistics  imtil 
1916.  They  are  now  held  dutiable  as  imenumerated  unmanufactured 
articles  under  paragraph  385.  The  value  of  imports  in  1920  was 
$120,019. 

TARIFF   HISTORY, 
f 

Manufactures  of  amber,  bladders,  or  wax  were  dutiable  at  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  the  tariff  act  gf  1890.  Under  the  acts  of  1894, 
1897,  and  1909  they  were  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  this 
was  reduced  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  act  of  1913.  Under  the 
act  of  1883  amber  oeads  and  gum  and  manufactures  of  bladders  were 
on  the  free  list. 

Unmanufactured  bladders,  integuments  of  animals,  were  first 
enumerated  in  the  act  of  1883,  and  fish  sounds  in  the  act  of  1890. 
They  were  admitted  free  under  these  and  all  subsequent  acts. 

Imports  hy  countries. 

BLADDERS   AND   ALL  INTEGUMENTS,   INTESTINES,  AND   TENDONS    OF   ANIMALS, 
UNMANUFACTURED  (EXCEPT  FISH  SOUNDS  AND  SAUSAGE  CASINO). 

[Fiscal  years.] 


Imported  from—  1909  1910  ^  1911  1912  1913  1914 


Germany $5,885! $41,499  $12,494 

Enj^land. 1,282  |            $334             1,271  3,M1 

Canada $8,760   17,604  i         22,068            46,941  20,931 

Chile 6,009  5,572 

China 333            2,461                142  1,011 

Hongkong 6  ' 2,896 

Australia 709  575 

Russia  in  Europe 299   10,906  i  2,491   

Another 3,295 4,113'         13,891                 285  6,227 

TotaL 7,Zoi   38»129  ;         41,954            96,237  52,336 


1  Indaded  in  "All  other  articles*'  in  1910  and  after  1914. 
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Imports  by  countries — Continued. 

FISH  SOUNDS  (FREE). 


Imported  f rom~ 


Denmark 

England 

Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

Venezuela 

British  India 

All  other 

Total 


1912 


Pounds. 


Value. 


1913 


2,133 

15,333 

125,329 

8,808 
120,773 

7,291 

1,583 


1347 
4,583 

30,700 
1,325 

29,456 
2,244 
1,507 


281,250 


70, 162 


Pounds. 


4,621 

181,569 

164,251 

8,935 

59,281 

60,422 

7,032 


Value. 


1792 
53,483 
57,761 

1,680 
15,357 
17,856 

3,086 


486,111 


149,015 


1914 


Pounds. 


2,559 
102,662 
126,606 
13,740 
33,212 
19,712 
37,299 


Value. 


«50O 
28,763: 
29,907 
3,347 
7,822- 
5,971 
7,390- 


335,790 


83,700- 


Imported  from— 


Denmark 

England 

Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

Venezuela 

British  India 

All  other 

Total 


1915 


Pounds. 


4,467 
44,904 
155,630 
10,522 
72,085 
13,986 
10,287 


Value. 


$875 

15,046 

33,649 

2,108 

18,867 

4,751 

9,927 


311,881 


85,223 


1916 


Founds. 


1,100 

69,549 

215,720 

10,887 

95,265 


3,247 


395,768 


Value. 


1288 

19,243 

49,675 

1,856 

23,299 


1917 


Pounds. 


1,502  i 
95,863  ; 


1,322 

26,548 

255,108 

2,721 

158,785 

50 

12,274 


456,808 


Value. 


1372: 

8,058 

51,419 

448- 

37,404 

15- 

28,197 


104,507- 


1918 


Imported  from- 


Pounds. 


Denmark ' 

England ,       5,884 

Canada 155,657 

Newfoundland  and  Labra- 


Value. 


dor 

Venezuela 

British  India. 
All  other 


5,110 

158,785 


5,812 


»1,744 
38,565 

t 

1,137 
34,200 


1,853 


1918  « 


Pounds. 


108,251 

2,700 
119,888 


1,965 


Value. 


1919* 


Pounds. 


$30,173  I      82,901 


296 
26,058 


20 
23,371 


363  6,093 


Total 331,248 


77,499      232,804      56,890       112,385 


Value. 


$8,967 

2 

5,041 


2,150 


16,160 


1920 « 


Pounds. 


Value. 


121,765 


$27,048- 


SAUSAGE  CASINGS. 


Imported  from— 


Austria-Hungary . . 

Denmark 

Germany 

Russia  in  Europe. . 

Netherlands 

England 

Canada 

Argentina 

Chfle '. 

China 

British  India 

Japan 

Russia  in  Asia 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

British  South  Af- 
rica  

All  other 


1913 


1, 


Total. 


$6,634 

10,934 

259,563 

4,610 

150,446 

433,633 

121,395 

277,501 

14,639 

45,919 

1,834 


521 

50,959 

6,761 

2,349 


88,340 


2,476,082 


1914 


$35,658 
14,964 

319,535 

10, 112 

69,545 

1,857,875 

196,343 

200,572 


22,287 

1,089 

28,328 

614 

100,857 

1,344 

5,843 


90,691 


2,955,657 


1915 


$3,629 

379 

69, 914 

1,791 

17,440 

1,472,518 

283,784 

457,889 

31, 970 

102,095 


24,273 
200 

40,048 
163, 271 
133,374 

5,408 
136, 518 


2,944,501 


1916 


$121 


121,391 


1,149,259 

204,693 

704,302 

69, 122 

119,226 

65 

107, 704 

493,932 

4,486 

233,894 

464,098 

7,899 
285,685 


3, 865, 877 


1917 


191S 


1918  > 


$53,898 

S80! 

427,245 

252, 140i 

745, 179 

140,686 

407, 854 

21,164 

103,332 

1,058,045 


$229,266 


281,238 
557, 932 

16,841 
152, 801 


88,602 
448,028 
607,608 
129,975 
596,662 
129,744 
110, 896 
459, 172 
2,376 
206,655 
464,658 

38,611 
118, 772 


4,219,235  3,631,025 


$215, 048 


66,444 
555,119 
479, 551 

18,568 
592,601 
117,245 

59,553 

201,944 

2,969 

293,460 

724,630 

17,051 
164,251 


3,508,434 


1919  « 


$8,397 

1,628 

153,177 

706,302 

980,036 

189,835 

1,047,205 

28,829 

79,658 

44,119 

84,465 

970,635 

1,110,006 

30,583 
194,537 


5,629,412 


1920* 


$7,047,437 


a  Calendar  year. 
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Imports  by  countries — Continued. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  AMBER. 


Imported  from— 

1909 

19101 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

A  nRtria-HnnRftrv  - .  ^  ^  ^  ■... 

$149 
229 

5,980 
231 
137 

$120 

277 

2,839 

509 

83 

$198 

28 

2,113 

176 

58 

$65 

*** '4*267* 
859 
28 

$170 

FmnCft.    -  ,  ,,-  -r,,,-^,,rr--.-.-r-r---^ T  - 

784 

^^^rmanv .  r  - 

8,116 

KTurlaTKiand  ScotlaTid .  r  r  ^ ............... . 

117 

All  other 

96 

Total 

6,726 

3,828 

2,568 

5,219 

9,285 

MANUFACTURES  OF  WAX. 


Imported  f  rom— 


Austria-Hungary . 

France 

Oonnany ........ 

£nglana. 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Japan 

AU  other 


Total. 


1909 


$2,923 

13,324 

10,940 

3,205 

1,984 


420 
5,823 


38,619 


1910 


$1,552 

6,226 

11,161 

1,903 

333 

95 

1,463 


213 
593 


23,539 


1911 


$1,333 
9,899 
3,573 
1,411 
360 
1,292 


132 
1,037 


19,037 


1912 


$35 

5,924 

4,283 

3,079 

8 


1,547 

2,765 

45 

2,874 


20,560 


1913 


21,276 


1914  s 


$187 
4,605 
2,841 
3,451 
1,295 

$520 
9,238 
7,011 
7,580 

Q4R 

2,300 
768 

2,210 

870 
4,111 

4 
2,130 

28,693 


1  Included  in  "  AU  other  articles"  in  1910  and  after  1914. 
a  Included  in  "All  other  articles"  after  1914. 


Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 

BLADDERS,  INTEGUMENTS,  TENDONS,  AND  INTESTINES  OF  ANIMALS  (EXCEPT  FISH 

SOUNDS  AND  SAUSAGE  CASINGS),  UNMANUFACTURED. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Fiscal  year: 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  j^t: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

19211 


Free... 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do- 

do. 

do- 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


2,808,388 

1,279,818 

106,684 


Value. 


Duty 
collected. 


$6, 

41, 

33, 

96, 

50, 

106, 

225, 

439, 

497, 


260 
871 
251 
490 
365 
191 
719 
060 
376 
163 
906 


389,311 

198,933 

251,423 

21,880 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$0,070 
.196 
.205 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


FISH  SOUNDS^  CRUDE,  DRIED  OR  SALTED  FOR  PRESERVATION  ONLY. 


Fiscal  vear: 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

.1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921» 


Free.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 


Pounds. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


269,618 
523,008 
490,213 
258,427 
481,018 
336, 190 
308,472 
396,031 
456,738 
331,284 

232,804 

112,385 

126,219 

12,173 


S113, 
69, 
83, 

142, 
70, 

147, 
83, 
84, 
96, 

104, 
77, 


731 
416 
198 
050 
679 
021 
720 
543 
201 
654 
499 


56,890 

18,160 

28,365 

4,366 


$0,258 
.159 
.290 
.273 
.306 
.250 
.274 
.243 
.229 
.233 

.244 
.161 
.224 
.358 


1  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 
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Imports  for  conswnption — Revenue — Continued . 

SAUSAGE  CASINGS. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Quantity. 


Fiscal  year: 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

19161 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921» 


Free.. 
.....do. 
....do. 
.....do. 
....do. 
....do. 

do. 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


Pounds. 
3,530,790 
3,535,092 
4,497,918 
4, 138, 416 
4,818,439 
4,579,414 


.do i 

.do I      11,234,028 

.do 12,137,901 

.do 5,254,110 


Value. 


$2, 180, 703 
2,529,915 
2,601,051 
2,652,564 
2,395,379 
2,482,146 
2,958,135 
2,945,874 
3,873,027 
4,212,216 
3,610,019 

3,624,025 
5,629,412 
7,049,347 
2,764,479 


Duty 
collected. 


Value  per 

imit  of 
quantity. 


$0,617 
.639 
.578 
.641 
.497 
.542 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


.501 
.581 
.526 


WEASANDS  OR  OX  GULLETS. 


Fiscal  year: 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 « 


10  per  cent , 

.....do 

do , 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Pounis. 


188,099 

174,326 

88,321 


129,493 
60,834 
70,546 

43,973 
132,263 
120,019 

51,764 


$2,949 
6,083 
7,054 

4,397 
12,226 

12,001 
5,176 


.703 
.689 
.586 


Percent. 


MANUFACTURES  OF  AMBER. 


10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 


Fiscal  year: 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 , 

1912 

1913 , 

1914 

ft::::::: 

f5l6 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1920* 

1921" 


25  per  cent. 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

10  per  cent. 

.....do 

do 

do..:... 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Free 

10  per  cent. 


$9,915 
6,676 
3,394 
3,833 
2,568 
7,202 
1,232 
8,100 
4,516 
5,436 
248 
721 

425 

2,466 

21,846 

25,000 

5,687 


$2,478 

1,669 

848 

958 

642 

1,800 

308 

810 

451 

543 

24 

72 

42 

247 

2,184 


568 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 


10 


MANUFACTURES  OF  BLADDERS. 


Fiscal  year: 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921« 


25  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

10  per  cent . 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do 


$42 
21 
84 


1 
26 

3 
43 

883 
1,259 

8,288 

21 

88 

138 

73 


$10 

5 

21 


6 


4 

88 
125 
828 

2 

9 

13 

7 


1  Beef  weasands  not  included  after  1915.    (T.  D.  35886-37224.) 

«  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 


2  From  Philippine  Islands. 


25 
25 
25 


25 


10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 
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Imports  for  consump Hon — Revenue — Continued . 

MANUFACTURES  OF  WAX,  N.  E.  S. 


Fiscal  year: 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1914 

1915 

1916....:.. 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

19211 


Rate  of  duty. 


25  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do...... 

do 

do 

do 

10 per  cent. 

do....:. 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

$50,345 

• 

$12,586 

33,977 

8,494 

25,177 

6,294 

16,566 

4,141 

20,539 

5,134 

20,619 

5,154 

8,475 

2,118 

27,852 

2,785 

16,694 

1,669 

25,575 

2,557 

16,768 

1,676 

62,993 

6,299 

3,630 

363 

12,039 

1,204 

14,117 

1,411 

14,436 

1,443 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent. 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 


Fiscal  year: 
1908.... 


1910. 
1913. 
1915. 


1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 


From  Cuba  (REOPROcrrY  Treaty,  Dec.  27,  1903). 


25  per  cent  less  20 

per  cent. 

do 

do 

10  per  cent  less  20 

per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


$22 

95 
555 
715 

5,704 
3,733 
9,613 

3,630 
2,955 
2,895 


$4 

19 

111 

57 

456 
298 
769 

292 
236 
232 


20 

20 
20 

8 

8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 


Domestic  exports. 

SAUSAGE  CASINGS. 
[Fiscal  years.] 


Exported  to — 


1913 


Pounds. 


Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Spain , 

England 

Canada 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

British  South  Africa. 
Another 


408,303 

857,536 

32,280 

7,122,669 

1,865,577 

2,244,831 

166,399 

815,846 

363,971 

100,566 

11,676,175 


Total 26,203,391 


Value. 


$75,179 

39,277 

130,116 

3,698 

1,012,380 

223,358 

455,369 

62,602 

177,262 

86,006 

29,932 

1,606,269 


3,901,428 


1914 


Pounds. 


653,019 

477,462 

829,668 

38,086 

9,065,473 

2,668,350 

2,313,502 

123,347 

1,116,706 

279,013 

90,687 

12,646,993 


30,092,206 


Value. 


.$69,127 

66,622 

132,902 

6,216 

1,109,003 

302,604 

462,908 

42,370 

242,652 

64,966 

103,422 

1,497,201 


4,077,882 


1915 


Pounds. 


14,873 

8,972,528 

1,376,028 

817,206 

4,868,000 

1,807,169 

2,463,063 

142,233 

723,606 

266,926 

24,769 

934,328 


Value. 


$1,658 
1,657,320 
297,144 
163,081 
558,719 
222,198 
479,015 

41,966 
171,476 

60,112 

22,792 
1,284,437 


30,818,551 


4,859,815 


Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 


I 
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Domestic  exports — Continued. 

SAUSAGE  CASINGS— Continued. 


Exported  to— 


Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Italv 

Netherlands 

Spain 

England 

Canada 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

British  South  Afirica. 
Another 


Total. 


1916 


Pounds. 


1,236,063 

1,158,027 

158,356 

1,747,011 

1,941,600 

4,163,695 

149,763 

842,472 

293,262 

110,206 

2,908,438 


14,708,893 


Value. 


$233,394 
240,301 

30,795 

271, 118 

234,577 

1,029,766 

51,260 
208,435 

78,677 

27,208 
462,150 


2,867,681 


1917 


Pounds. 


14,960 

1,993,491 

54,710 

2,695 

1,605,435 

575,291 

340,067 

812,098 

279,388 

198,035 

241,890 


6,118,060 


Value. 


S2,992 
557,465 

11,286 
1,291 
24d,818 
192,898 
190,317 
311,170 
119,898 

54,968 

49,856 


1,741,959 


1918 


Pounds. 


503,727 
2,840 


1,618,799 
2,020,210 
708,893 
817,499 
195,955 
167,777 
131,878 


8,173,578 


Value. 


S179,657 
1,57a 


278,697 

1,456,507 

427,525 

411,054r 

121,429 

68,779 

69,31fr 


3,014,537 


Exported  to— 


Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Italv 

Netherlands 

Spain 

England 

Canada  

Australia 

New  Zealand 

British  South  Africa. 
All  other 


Total. 


Exported  to— 


France 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Argentina 

BrazU 

Chile 

Venezuela 

Dutch  East  Indies . . 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Australia 

British  South  Africa. 
All  other 


Total. 


[Calendar  years.] 


1918 


Pounds.    !     Value. 


288,503 
209 


704,830 
1,040,200 
847,794 
605,593 
186,783 
182,826 
180,563 


4,037,391 


S121,226 
97 


284,929 
945,714 
572,294 
373,456 
124,092 
81,366 
108,506 


2,611,680 


1919 


Pounds. 


1,177,174 

2,195,758 

1,503,512 

642,011 

5,641,052 

2,410,091 

3,300,592 

1,262,494 

314,820 

141,889 

152,154 

16,735,481 


25,477,028 


Value. 


$213,800 

257,983 

505,763 

73,322 

659,067 

452,898 

2,776,847 

450,205 

267,091 

135,481 

77,239 

1940,138 


6, 809, 834 


1920 


Pounds. 


25,338,187 


Value. 


$5,860,935^ 


MANUFACTURES  OF  WAX. 
[Fiscal  years.] 


1913 


$1,287 

2,049 

18,362 

38, 410 

3,415 

2,375 

641 

296 


313 

2,810 

4,835 

7,652 

37,373 


119,818 


1914 


$5,854 

1,646 

29,800 

22,584 

1,546 

4,013 

1,142 

332 


2,509 

495 

5,280 

3,752 

33,210 


112,193 


1915 


$10,185 

5,181 

87,960 

21, 243 

1,902 

1,049 

11, 172 

1,994 


16 

13 

4,393 

8,109 

31,931 


185, 148 


1916 


$72,644 

23,239 

134,680 

60,413 

8,681 

16, 557 

54,761 

9,325 

2,717 

74 

13,234 

13,074 

3,675 

148,454 


561,528 


1917 


$44,023 

40,576 

6,3,823 

60,907 

47,832 

5,672 

6,163 

7,425 

15,363 

34,^7 

5,379 

6,387 

111,623 


449,425 


1918 


$143, 554 

28,400 

161,654 

88,981 

3,2ia 

14,35«^ 

40,65& 

1,262 

12,1(» 

22,262 

21,894 

64,808 

9,504 

104,541 


717, 181 
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1  To  Germany:  4,484,173  pounds,  $506,125. 
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Domestic  exports — Continued. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  WAX— Continued. 
[Calendar  years.] 


Exported  to— 


France 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Argentina 

Brazil 

CWle 

Venezuela 

Dntch  East  Indies > 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Australia 

British  South  Africa 

Another 

Total 


1918 


$36, 

46, 

91, 

81, 

5, 

H, 

14, 

1, 

8, 

63, 

69, 

16, 

143, 


540 
012 
820 
077 
157 
254 
480 
592 
786 
550 
033 
626 
074 
131 


1919 


$195, 529 

79,187 

363,619 

104,877 

36,438 

26,010 

14,985 

9.939 

18,244 

13,864 

54,251 

63,382 

15,121 

386,909 


592,132  I  1,382,355 


1920 


$1,001,345 


Rates  of  duty. 
MANUFACTURES  OF  AMBER,  BLADDERS,  AND  WAX. 


Act  of— 


1883 

1890 

1894 


640 
655 
459 


351 


1897   448 
1909   462 


.1913  ,    367 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


*   ♦   * 


Amber  beads  and  gum , 

Bladders,  manufactures  of , 

Manufactiu'es     of   *   *    ♦    amber,    ♦    ♦   *,  bladders 

or  wax,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the 

component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for 
*   *  *^ 

Manufactures  of  amber,  ♦  *  ♦  bladders  *  *  *  wax,  or 
of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

do 


Manufactures  of  amber,  *  *  ♦,  bladders  *  *  *  or  of 
which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section 

Manufactures  of  amber,  *  *  *,  bladders,  or  wax,  or  of  which 
these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  speciaUy  provided  for  in  this  section. 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valcvem. 


Free. 

Do. 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


BLADDERS,  INTEGUMENTS,   TENDONS,  AND  INTESTINES   OF  ANIMALS  AND   FISH 

SOUNDS. 


1883 
1890 
1894 

1897 
1909 


1913       419 


655 

507 
403 

496 
512 


Bladders,  crude,  and  all  integuments  of  animals  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for  m  this  act. 

Bladders,  includuig  fish  bladders  or  fish  sounda,  crude,  and  all 
int^:uments  of  animals  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Bladders,  and  all  integuments  *  *  ♦  of  animals,  and  fish 
sounds  or  bladders,  crude,  *  *  *  salted  for  preservation, 
and  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Bladders,  and  all  int^;uments,  *  *  *  £tnd  intestines  of 
animals  and  fish  sounds,  crude,  dried  or  salted  for  preservation 
*  *  *  only,  and  unmanufactured,  not  speciaUy  provided 
for  in  this  act. 

Bladders,  and  all  integuments,  tendons  and  intestines  of  animals 
and  fish  sounds,  crude,  dried  or  salted  for  preservation  only, 
and  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  In  this  section. 

do 


Free. 
Do. 

Do 

Do. 
Do. 


24  tariff  information  surveys. 

Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Small  articles  resembling  in  shape  and  color,  but  not  in  size,  various 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  designed  for  use  only  in  waxing  sewing 
thread,  do  not  substantially  simulate  artificial  fruits  and  are  dutiable 
as  manufactures  of  wax.  (United  States  v.  Duckerhoff,  4  Ct.  Oust. 
Appls.  384,  of  1913.) 

Wax  is  not  restricted  in  its  meaning  by  lexicographers,  by  the 
courts,  or  by  Congress  to  substances  of  animal  origin  only,  but  in- 
cludes all  substances  of  kindred  nature  derived  from  mineral  or  vege- 
table sources.  Paraffm  is  wax  within  this  paragraph.  (United  States 
V,  Coccaro,  4  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  506,  of  1913.). 

Candles  of  paraflin  wax  and  cotton  wick  were  held  dutiable  as 
manufactures  m  chief  value  of  wax  and  not  exempt  from  duty  as 
petroleuni  products.  (G.  A.  8018;  T.  D.  36958,  of  1917.)  But  a 
combination  of  waxes  stearic  acid  specially  prepared  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  phonographic  records  is  not  classable  as  a  manufac- 
ture of  wax,  and  is  dutiable  as  an  unenumerated  manufactured  article. 
(Abstract  28036;  T.  D.  32379,  of  1912.) 

Beef  weasands  are  not  free  of  duty  under  this  paragraph  as  ''in- 
teguments, tendons,  and  intestines  of  animals, '^  but  are  dutiable  as 
nonenumerated  unmanufactured  articles"  under  paragraph  385. 
(United  States  v.  White,  8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  115,  of  1917.) 

Pituitary  glands  taken  from  the  brain  pan  of  the  calf  and  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  certain  medicines  are  also  not  within  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph.  (Frankfeld  v.  United  States,  7  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls.  296,  of  1916.) 

Turtle  skin  or  integument  lying  between  the  shell  of  the  turtle  and 
the  ribs  and  backbone,  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  green-turtle 
soup,  only  the  integuments  being  used,  was  held  free  of  duty  under 
paragraph  51  of  the  act  of  1909.  (Abstract  32627;  T.  D.  33511,  of 
1913.) 

Linings  of  hogs'  stomachs,  salted,  are  free  of  duty  under  this  para- 
graph as  intestines  of  animals.     (Abstract  43143,  of  1919.) 

Fish  sounds,  which  according  to  the  testimony  are  dried  and  pre- 
served only  enough  to  stand  shipping,  otherwise  not  preserved,  were 
held  free  of  duty  under  this  paragraph  (Abstract  40051,  of  1916),  as 
were  fish  sounds  cleaned  and  dried  after  having  been  split  to  facili- 
tate the  cleaning  and  drying  (United  States  v.  Brown,  10  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls. ;  T.D.  38295,  of  1920). 

Fish  sounds,  split  and  dried,  the  splitting  apparently  done  to  per- 
fect the  drying  process,  were  likewise  classified.  (Abstract  41785,  of 
1918.) 

Fish  sounds,  split,  washed,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  such  splitting  be- 
ing part  of  the  drying  process,  were  held  not  to  be  '^prepared  fish 
sounds''  within  the  meaning  of  that  provision  in  paragraph  34,  but 
free  of  duty  under  the  provision  in  this  paragraph  for  ''fish  soimds, 
crude,  dried,  or  salted  lor  preservation  only,  and  unmanufactured.'' 
(G.  A.  8276;  T.  D.  38088,  of  1919.)  An  appeal  is  pending  from  this 
decision.     (T.  D.  38125,  of  1919.) 


GOLDBEATERS*  MOLDS  AND  GOLDBEATERS'  SKINS. 


General  Information. 


1913   TARIFF  PARAGRAPH. 


496.  '^  Goldbeaters'  molds  and  goldbeaters'  skins/^  free. 


DESCRIPTION   AND    USES. 

Goldbeaters'  skin  is  the  outer  membrane  of  the  caecum,  or  blind 
gut,  of  the  ox,  prepared  for  the  goldbeater.  The  manufacture  is  an 
extremely  offensive  operation,  as  the  intestines  are  subjected  to  par- 
tial putrefaction  to  facilitate  the  separating  of  the  membranes  for 
the  cleaning,  drying,  and  finishing  processes.  They  are  finished  by 
treating  with  camphor  or  alum  and  coating  with  white  of  egg. 

A  goldbeater's  mold  consists  of  a  collection  of  about  850  leaves  of 
goldbeaters'  skins,  parchment,  and  vellum,  between  which  flattened 
pieces  of  gold  are  placed  to  be  hammered  out  to  the  finished  thick- 
ness and  size.  The  intestines  of  about  380  oxen  are  required  to  fur- 
nish the  leaves  of  skin  for  one  mold.  The  skins  are  each  3^  inches 
square. 

Imports  in  1914  were  valued  at  $26,634,  practically  all  from  Eng- 
land and  Germany;  in  1918,  $22,609;  and  in  1920,  $41,086. 

Goldbeaters'  molds  and  skins  have  been  free  of  duty  in  all  tariff 
acts  from  1883. 

Imports  by  countries  {fiscal  years). 
GOLDBEATERS'  MOLDS  AND  SKINS. 


Imported  from— 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1 
1912            1913 

19141 

Germany 

$3,242 
20,601 

$4,968 
27,719 

$4,151 
24,608 

$5,371         $7,632 
27, 7U         19,484 
27    

$7,496 
19,293 

Enelana 

Canada 

285 

Austria-Hungary 

126 
36 

Fran  ce T . . ! 

143  ' 

1 

Total 

23,843 

32,687 

28,921 

33,252  j      27,116 

27,074 

Not  separately  stated  after  1914. 


25 
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Imports  for  consumption— OoMbeaters*  molds  and  shins  (free). 


Fiscal  year: 

IvUo. ...... 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

191'5 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Rate  of  duty. 


Free... 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


Number. 


22,802 


Valu^. 


^,818 
23,995 
32,687 
28,921 
33,252 
26,408 
26,634 
13,944 
23,131 
38,651 
22,609 

16,024 
11,050 
41,086 


Duty 
collected. 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


11.80 


Rates  of  duty — Goldbeaters^  molds  and  goldbeaters^  shins. 


Act  of— 

t 
Par. 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 

Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 

1883.... 

710  ! 
598  : 
498  1 
567  ! 
579 
496 

! 

Goldbeaters'  molds  and  goldbeaters'  skins 

Free. 

1890.... 

do 

Do. 

1894.... 

do 

Do. 

1897 

do 

Do. 

1909.... 

do 

Do. 

1913.... 

do 

Do. 

o 
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PRES^ACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles 
'  and  commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913, 
and  others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  alrranged  in  the 
numerical  order  of  paragraphs  of  that  act.- 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combined  in 
one  pamphlet.  In  doing  this,  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles 
has  been  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  para- 
graph has  been  treated  under  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff 
act,  reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  paragraph 
appears  in  niunerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable 
and  another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article 
is  discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in 
numerical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  imder  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  *' Introduction  and  Index,'* 
which  contams: 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article 
is  provided  for  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  ''Introduction  and  Index,'*  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  of  Charles  F.  Yauch,  of  the  Commission's  staff,  and  of  others. 
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HATS,  BONNETS,  OR  HOODS  OF  FUR. 


Summary. 


In  1914  there  were  224  establishments^  with  a  total  capital  of 
$39,401,429,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fur-felt  hats.  The  total 
number  of  wage  earners  was  21,318,  and  the  value  of  the  product, 
$37,349,744. 

Hatter's  fur  is  by  far  the  most  important  material  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  fur-felt  hats. 

The  domestic  production  greatly  exceeds  the  imported  article. 
The  skins  from  which  the  fur  is  obtained  are,  however,  imported. 

Until  1846  the  makiog  of  fiur-felt  hats  was  a  hand  trade  entirely, 
since  which  time  machines  have  gradually  replaced  handwork,  so 
that  to-day  there  are  very  few  operations  that  machines  can  not 
successfully  perform.  The  European  countries  have  kept  pace  with 
the  Americans  in  the  use  of  the  most  modern  and  improved  machinery. 
The  inventions  are  due  largely  to  American  ingenuity,  but  it  is  said 
that  England,  Belgium,  France,  and  other  European  countries  have 
copied  American  tools,  machinery,  and  methods.  Some  establish- 
ments make  the  hat  from  start  to  finish,  some  make  nothing  but 
hat  bodies,  while  others  do  finishing  only. 

The  industry  is  centered  in  a  few  eastern  States — Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts. 

Both  value  and  quantity  of  fur-felt  hats  produced  in  1914  decreased 
from  that  of  1909,  tne  decrease  in  value  being  22  per  cent.  The  census 
year  1914  covered  a  period  of  business  depression  among  fur-felt 
nat  manufacturers.  Tne  decline  in  the  business  was  also  attributed 
to  the  greater  use  of  caps,  cloth  hats,  and  wool-felt  hats. 

Imports  dropped  off  greatly  during  the  war,  but  even  before  the 
war  tne  quantity  imported  showed  a  tendency  to  decline.  Imports 
decreased  from  42,943  dozen  in  1910  to  36,725  dozen  in  1914.     Im- 

Eorts  for  the  year  1912,  however,  amounted  to  55,312  dozen.    Imports 
ave  not  reached  prewar  figures,  the  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1920 
amounting  to  18,115  dozen. 
Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  England  are  the 

f principal  countries  irom  which  hats  are  imported.    Exports  of  fur- 
elt  hats  are  not  separately  shown  in  official  statistics,  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  well-Known  make,  exports  are  small. 

Prices  of  hats  remained  stable  during  the  years  1913-1915,  but  began 
to  advance  in  1916,  and  at  the  end  of  1918  had  advanced  about  75 
per  cent  over  1913  prices.  This  was  in  marked  contrast  to  hatter's 
lur,  which  had  advanced  approximately  360  per  cent. 

Style  does  not  afford  the  protection  to  domestic  producers  that  it 
formerly  did,  due  in  great  measure  to  the  independence  of  chain  stores 
or  hat  specialists  in  originating  styles,  whicn  formerly  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  manufacturers.  Caps,  wool  hats,  and  hats  made  of 
cloth  are  coming  into  greater  use,  as  they  are  cheaper  than  fur-felt 
hats. 
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•  

The  labor  costs  in  Europe  have  been  lower  than  in  the  United 
States,  due  to  the  lower  wages  paid  abroad  and  to  the  introduction  of 
American  machinery  and  metnodsw  In  recent  years,  however,  the 
industry  abroad  has  been  so  disorganized  as  to  render  direct  com- 
parisons impossible. 

HatSf  fur-felt — Summary  table. 


Year. 


1910 

Dozen. 
12,989,252 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

« 2, 118,634 

1915 

1915 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1920* 1 

Domestic 
production. 


Imports  for 
consump- 
tion. 


Dozen. 
42,940 
40,999 
55,312 
43,663 
36,725 
18^618 
19,527 
30,063 
22,936 
14,786 
18, 115 
28,089 


Ratio  of 
imports 
to  pro- 
duction. 


Per  cent. 
1.4 


1.7 


Value  (im- 
ports for 
consump- 
tion). 


$564,606 
593,900 
875,221 
747,723 
664,717 
379,937 
313,231 
497,626 
466,049 
405,431 
579,888 
1,094,373 


Amount  of 
duty. 


9304,142 
313,619 
452,552 
379,487 
314,506 
170,972 
140,954 
223,932 
209,722 
182,444 
260,950 
492,467 


Value  per 
unit  of 

quantity. 


$13. 15 
14.48 
15.82 
17.12 
18.10 
20.41 
16.04 
16.55 
20.32 
27.42 
32.01 
39.03 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate. 


Percent. 
53.87 
62.71 
51.76 
50.81 
•47.81 
46.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 


Domestic  exports  .vere  not  separately  stated. 

1 1909  excludes  366,370  dozen  of  fur-felt  hat  bodies  and  hats  in  the  rough. 
*  Excludes  329,363  dozen  of  fur-felt  hat  bddies  and  hats  in  the  rough. 
'  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  49  per  cent;  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914,  45  per  cent. 
^  Calendar  year. 

General  Inform atiox. 

1913  tariff  paragraph. 

354.  Hats,  bonnets,  or  hoods,  for  men's,  women's,  boys',  or  chil- 
dren's wear,  trimmed  or  untrimmed,  including  bodies,  hoods,  plateaux, 
forms  or  shapes,  for  hats  or  bonnets,  compose  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  fur  of  the  rabbit,  beaver,  or  other  animals,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

DESORIFnON. 


Although  head  covering  in  some  form  is  in  use  throughout  the  civi- 
lized world,  the  hat  as  generally  recognized  is  not  the  form  in  widest 
The  fez,  turban,  or  other  headgear  is  worn  hy  people  in  thickly 


use. 


populated  parts  of  the  world  as  part  of  their  religious  belief.  The 
Dest  felt  hat  is  made  of  fur.  In  competition  with  fur-felt  hats  are 
caps,  hats  made  of  cloth,  and  wool-felt  hats. 


DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

In  1914  there  were  224  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  fur-felt  hats.  The  total  number  of  wage  earners  was  21,318  and 
the  value  of  the  product,  $37,349,744.  In  addition,  fur-felt  hats  to 
the  value  of  $476,499  were  made  in  establishments  engaged  primarily 
in  the  manufacture  of  other  products.  There  is  some  duplication  in 
the  value  due  to  the  inclusion  with  ''hats,  fur-felt,"  of  the  product  of 
establishments  which  made  nothing  but  hat  bodies,  in  some  instances 
under  contract  work  on  materials  by  other  manufacturers,  and  of  still 
others  which  did  finishing  only. 
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Materials, — ^The  chief  materials  used  ia  the  production  of  fur-felt 
hats  are  hatters'  fur,  leather,  bands  and  binoing,  satin,  and  wire. 
Materials  used  in  shaping  and  finishing  hats  are  shellac,  alcohol,  dyes, 
and  chemicals. 

By  far  the  most  important  single  material  is  hatters'  fur.  This 
consists  of  the  soft  underfur  of  the  rabbit,  hare,  coney,  nutria,  or 
beaver  removed  from  the  skin  and  prepared  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  hats.  In  the  finished  hat  it  does  not  resemble  fur  as  generally 
recognized.  Through  the  processes  of  manufacture  the  fur  loses  its 
identity  and  becomes  a  fibrous  substance.  The  fur  of  the  beaver  is 
rarely  used  now  on  account  of  its  high  price.  Rabbit  skins  are  used 
almost  exclusively  in  the  production  of  hatters'  fur.  There  is  no 
rabbit  m  this  couitry  whose  fur  is  good  for  hat  making  except  in  the 
production  of  hats  that  do  not  have  to  be  dyed  or  colored.  Some  hat 
manufacturers  prepare  the  fur  in  their  own  establishments,  but  it  is 
mostly  purchased  from  factories  engaged  in  that  line  of  production  or 
from  maporters.  Before  the  war  the  finest  fm*  came  from  Germany* 
It  is  generally  imported  in  a  cut  condition,  but  sometimes  on  the  skin, 
in  which  case  it  is  known  as  fur  skins  carroted. 

A  number  of  factories  in  Connecticut  produce  hat  bodies  as  a  final 
product.  These  bodies  become  the  material  for  finishers.  In  1914 
there  were  produced  in  Connecticut  267,178  dozen  hat  bodies  valued 
at  $1,741,885,  or  $6.52  per  dozen.  Of  the  total  production  in  Con- 
necticut only  90,745  dozens,  valued  at  $540,939,  were  used  as  material 
in  other  factories  located  in  that  State,  leaving  about  two-thirds  of  the 
rough  bodies  to  be  used  by  hat  factories  outside  the  State.  The  total 
felt  bodies  used  as  materials  in  1914  amounted  to  395,848  dozens 
valued  at  $2,453,503. 

Shellac  is  used  in  stiffening  hat  bodies.  It  is  a  product  of  British 
India.  There  has  not  been  found  a  satisfactory  substitute.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  sudden  fluctuations  in  price. 

Logwood  dyes  have  been  superseded  by  anilines  and  alizarines 
resulting  in  reducing  the  time  consumed  in  dyeing,  greater  variations 
in  color,  and  better  control  over  results. 

A  comparison  of  the  value  of  hatters'  fur  consumed  in  the  United 
States  with  imports  shows  that  the  domestic  production  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  imports,  but  the  skins  from  which  natters'  fur  is  produced 
originate  abroad. 

The  amount  of  hatters'  fur  used  in  the  fur-felt  hat  industry  in  1909 
was  8,645,576  poimds,  valued  at  $9,278,922,  or  $1.07  per  poimd. 
Imports  of  furs  not  on  the  skin  prepared  for  hatters'  use,  including  fur 
skins  carroted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1909,  amoimted  to 
$923,088  and  for  the  year  1910  to  $1,499,815.  On  the  basis  of  these 
figures  imports  for  1909  were  not  quite  10  per  cent  and  imports  for 
1910  a  little  over  16-per  cent  of  the  total  value  consumed  in  1909. 
Hatters'  fur  used  in  1914  amoimted  to  5,766,904  pounds,  valued  at 
$7,108,248,  or  $1.23  per  pound.  Imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1914 
amounted  to  $607,254  and  for  the  year  1915  to  $352,705. 

Percentages  of  imports  for  the  fiscal  years  1914  and  1915  based  on 
consumption  in  1914  were,  respectively,  8.5  and  4.9.  The  value  of 
imports  is  not  strictly  comparable  with  that  of  consumption,  as  the 
former  is  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  at  the  time  of 
exportation  to  the  United  States  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  whence  exported.    To  the  import  value,  therefore,^  should 
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be  added  transportation,  insurance,  and  other  charges  in  connection 
with  the  shipment;  also  duties  and  importers'  profit. 

Equipment. — ^Until  1846  the  making  of  hats  was  a  hand  trade 
entirely.  The  principal  processes  of  manufacture  are  now  performed 
by  machinen^,  the  inventions  of  Americans.  Those  of  Thomas 
Bianchard,  BL  A.  Wells,  and  John  T.  Waring  are,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, the  foundation  of  present-day  madiine  production.  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  France,  ana  other  European  countries  have  copira 
American  tools,  machinery,  and  methods.  The  invention  of  maclunes 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  has  not  been  confined  to  the  United 
States.  The  machine  method  of  pressing  derby  hats  was  in  use  in 
England  before  being  introduced  here. 

Methods  of  production, — ^The  manufacture  of  fur-felt  hats  is  divided 
into  what  is  known  as  front-shop  and  back-shop  work.  Back-shop 
work  begins  with  the  raw  fur  and  continues  through  the  processes  of 
making  the  bodies  and  shaping  them  ready  to  be  finished.  Front- 
shop  work  consists  of  the  finishing  processes.  Most  of  the  largest 
establishments  make  the  hat  from  start  to  finish.  The  larger  num- 
ber of  shops,  howev^,  is  engaged  in  performing  only  part  of  the 
processes  of  manufacture,  some  make  nothing  but  hat  bodies,  often 
under  contract  work  on  materials  furnished  bv  other  manufacturers, 
and  others  do  finishing  only.  The  making  of  nat  bodies  is  carried  on 
in  factories,  while  finishing  is  often  done  on  a  small  scale  by  retail 
stores.  For  a  comparison  of  establishments  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hat  bodies  and  those  engaged  in  the  mushing  of  hats,  see 
page  21. 

Mixing, — The  first  operation  in  the  manufacture  of  fur-felt  hats 
is  the  mixing  of  the  fur.  The  different  furs  are  placed  in  layers  in  a 
bin  and  thoroughly  mixed.  From  the  bin  the  fur  is  transferred  to  a 
mixer  consisting  oi  a  box  partly  wire  screened  and  containing  toothed 
cylinders  revolving  at  high  speed. 

Blowing. — ^Blowing  carries  forward  the  process  of  mixing  and,  in 
addition,  cleans  the  fur  by  separating  and  removing  dirt  and  other 
extraneous  matter.  The  fur  is  kept  constantly  agitated  in  a  current 
of  air.  The  blower  is  divided  into  a  number  of  sections,  each  section 
being  complete  in  itself.  It  is  important  that  the  fur  be  thoroughly 
oleaned,  as  otherwise  defects  will  be  brought  to  light  in  subsequent 
operations.  Formerly  the  fur  was  passed  through  a  six-section 
machine,  but  now  the  sections  number  from  12  to  40. 

Forming.— CleBn  fur  from  the  blower  is  weighed  out  into  boxes, 
«ach  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  one  hat.  The  fur  is  fed 
into  a  machine  called  a  former,  which  consists  of  a  perforated  copper 
<5one  revolving  on  a  shaft  and  inclosed  in  a  chamber.  An  exhaust 
fan  draws  the  fur  about  the  cone  and  holds  it  there  by  suction. 
When  the  fur  is  properly  distributed  the  cone  wrapped  with  a  piece 
of  wet  burlap  is  removed  and  dipped  into  warm  water  irntil  thoroughly 
soaked.  The  fur  is  then  removed  from  the  cone  in  one  mass.  Th£ 
is  made  possible  by  the  felting  of  the  fur,  which  begins  when  the  cone 
is  lowered  into  the  vat  of  water.  In  felt  fabrics  the  fibers  are  inter- 
woven and  interlocked  in  every  possible  way.  It  has  a  smooth  sur- 
face, no  designs  or  figures,  and  aoes  not  need  to  be  cut  ''  to  match." 
It  is  not  only  possible  but  necessary  to  start  the  work  in  the  general 
form  of  the  completed  article,  as  the  shape  can  not  be  greatly  altered 
after  once  the  fioers  are  matted  without  destroying  the  fabric. 
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Hardening, — ^Hardening  consists  of  several  operations,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  promote  felting,  to  add  strength  and  durability  to  the 
f d,bric,  and  to  reduce  the  mass  to  proper  proportions.  The  fur  cone 
is  rolled  and  pressed  first  by  hand  and  afterwards  by  machinery. 
The  hardener  sprinkles  the  fur  cone  with  hot  water  from  a  brush  and 
wraps  it  in  a  cloth  and  rolls  it  a  few  times.  The  body  is  opened  up 
to  prevent  sticking  together  and  examined  for  imperfections.  In  Hie 
sizmg  room  the  starter  does  nearly  the  same  work  as  the  hardener, 
but  with  less  care,  and  the  sizer  aoes  about  the  same  work  as  the 
starter  but  in  a  more  vigorous  manner.  Sizing  is  a  hand  operation 
in  some  factories  and  a  rnachine  operation  in  others.  In  machine 
sizing  the  work  is  divided  into  three  stages,  the  fabric  being  manipu- 
lated by  rolls  which  in  each  succeeding  stage  are  operated  at  higner 
rates  oi  speed.  After  being  sized  to  proper  height  and  thickness  the 
hat  bodies  are  pinned  out. 

Pinning  out — ^This  is  a  machine  operation.  The  machine  consists 
of  a  revolving  cone  upon  which  the  hat  body  is  placed  and  a  second 
cone  pressed  against  the  outer  surface  of  the  body.  The  water  is 
thus  squeezed  out.  The  smaller  cone  also  acts  as  an  iron.  By  this 
operation  the  felt  is  made  smoother,  of  a  more  uniform  thickness  and 
the  body  more  exact  in  size.  Whizzers  or  centrifugal  extractors  are 
used  to  dry  the  bodies. 

Shaving. — ^Long,  loose  hairs  are  cut  off  by  passing  the  hat  body 
over  a  cone-shaped  roller  that  brhigs  the  fabric  in  contact  witn 
rapidly  revolving  knives.  The  finer  soft  hats  are  returned  to  the 
sizers  for  further  manipulation. 

Dyeing. — Some  colors  are  obtained  more  satisfactorily  if  applied 
after  the  bodies  have  been  stiffened.  As  a  rule,  however,  dyeing  pre- 
cedes the  stiffening  process.  If  strong  colors  are  desired  the  bodies 
are  placed  in  vats  of  large  capacities  and  stirred  mechanically  by 
moving  paddles.  If  delicate  shades  are  desired  only  a  few  bodies 
can  be  placed  in  the  vat  at  one  time,  for  their  submersion  in  the  bath 
dye  beyond  the  exact  time  would  intensify  the  color;  hence  large 
quantities  can  not  be  handled  at  one  time. 

S^emnor.— Stiffening  consists  in  applying  a  solution  of  shellac 
to  the  bodies.  It  is  done  either  by  hand  or  machine.  In  the  hand 
process  the  body  is  dipped  into  the  solution  and  an  operator  using  a 
orush  or  a  *'jack,"  scrubs  or  rolls  the  gum  into  the  felt.  In  the 
machine  process  the  body  is  passed  between  rollers  which  together 
with  a  brush  work  the  giun  into  the  fabric.  The  machine  can  be  so 
arranged  that  more  stiffening  can  be  applied  to  different  parts  as 
desired.  The  bodies  are  then  placed  in  ovens,  with  apertures  in  the 
top,  through  which  the  vaporized  alcohol  passes.  To  remove  the 
shellac  from  inner  and  outer  surfaces,  the  bodies  are  dipped  in  an 
alkaline  solution,  after  which  they  are  scrubbed  with  brushes  and 
washed  in  fresh  water.  This  is  also  a  machine  operation.  Stiffen- 
ing of  soft  hats  is  confined  to  the  brims  and  is  a  machine  operation. 

Stretching  and  blocking, — ^After  stiffening,  the  bodies  are  passed 

through  several  operations  to  ^ve  them  the  first  rough  outlines  of 

the  finished  article.     Before  being  stretched  they  are  dipped  in  hot 

water  to  soften  the  shellac.     Tip  stretching  consists  in  lorcin^  the 

,  felt  between  the  rays  of  two  metal  stars.     The  same  principle  is  in- 

.  volved  in  brim  stretching  but  the  stars  are  so  arranged  that  only 
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that  part  of  the  fur  cone  which  is  to  become  the  brim  ie 
These  two  operations  are  performed  by  machines.     Wet  1 
done  by  hand  in  some  establishments  and  by  machines  in  dbas. 
is  claimed  that  hand  bloddn^r  is  superior  to  machine  as  tiif  k 

Euts  too  much  strain  on  the  Dody.     Whizzers  are  used  to  ^ 
odies  after  they  have  been  wet  blocked.     Back  shop  opamtk 
here. 

yiNIBHINO  PROCESSES. 

The  finishing  processes  are  conducted  in  the  ^*  front  shop/" 
consist  in  shapmg  the  body,  removing  protruding  fur  fibers,  s; 
the  felt  with  irons  and  pads,  and  trinmiing  with  bands, 
leathers,  and  linings.     Soft  hat  finishing  diners  from  that  for 
hats. 

Pouncing. — Soft  hats  are  crown  poimced,  which  consists  of 
the  hat  over  a  block,  attached  to  a  revolving  shaft  and  rubbing 
surface  of  the  felt  with  a  pad  of  pouncing  paper  to  give  it  smootim 
Crown  poimcing  is  done  by  hand  and  by  machine,  though  the  hinJ' 
process  is  considered  the  better  method.  Brims  are  pounced  br 
machines. 

Before  poimcing  stiff  hats,  they  are  machine  pressed  which  gives 
the  crown  the  size  and  dimensions  required.  As  in  soft  hats,  the 
crowns  are  generally  pounced  by  hand,  especially  in  the  better  CTades 
and  the  rims  bv  machine.  Owing  to  the  greater  amoimt  of  Celiac 
in  a  stiff  hat  tKe  poimcer  has  to  use  greater  care  to  avoid  wearing 
down  the  fur  so  as  not  to  expose  the  shellac.  The  poimcing  machine 
was  invented  in  1853  by  John  T.  Waring,  an  American. 

Bloeling. — Hats  are  dampened  and  tnen  the  blocker  stretches  the 
crown  over  a  wooden  block  of  the  exact  shape  of  the  finished  hat 
until  it  fits  the  block.  The  blocker  irons  the  brim.  TTie  crown  of 
the  hat  is  iron^  by  a  machine,  an  ingenious  machine  invented  by 
Charles  Keid,  an  American,  The  soft  hat  is  again  poimced,  this  time 
with  mcffe  care. 

Rim  trimmiHg  ami  shaping.  -The^  rou^h  edges  of  the  rim  are 
trimmed  by  a  cutting  machine  and  the  nm  brought  to  the  desired 
width.  Tfie  curt  given  to  the  rim  is  also  done  by  means  of  a  machine. 
Bnms  of  stiff  hats  ar^  nnmdod  as  in  soft  hats.  Instead  of  being 
curled,  they  are  e<lJ^Hi  up;''  that  is,  turned  up  along  the  extreme 
edge.  The  brim  is  ^^ot  bv  a  juxhvss  known  as  matricing,  the  iron 
m^d  used  being  known  a^i  a  matrix.  Edj»es  are  hand  planed  before 
binding.  Wires  are  jvlavHHl  in  that  part  v^f  the  brim  ''edged  up"  to 
produce  a  spitD^.    lu  tluer  j»ravlo  hats  wiivs  an^  not  iK^ed. 

Trimming.. — The  bauvU,  tuwdiu^,  and  leathers  have  much  to  do 
with  the  general  anpearamv  v^f  the  ixat  and  it  is  msvc^^sary  that  suitable 
trimnungs  be  used  to  iHvufvnnvi  (v^  Ai\ajH\ai\vl  ovvlvxr  v^f  the  body.     Sew 
ing  machines  are  use^l  lar^^K  u\  atuohitx^  iho  trimming 

Orgamzation. — ^The  total  caivual  wf  thi^  221  ^v^tabUshiuents  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  fut^Wt  Uh^^  aivunuUvsl  tv^  *a9.40U429  in  1914. 
For 
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"other''  forms  odfovk-iuvHlx^^     AK^ut  M  ^hu*  coui  v^^  ih<.*  total  vahie  of 

products  was  productHl  uv  wiUW^^luuvunt  v^wiusl  b\  vvrjvrations. 
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'  ^A^  In  1914  six  establishments  reported  products  valued  at  over 
7***i»tt  '  $1,000,000.  Their  combined  products  amounted  to  $13,618,957,  or 
''.''iDiafr  36.5  per  cent  of  the  total  value.  The  following  tables  show  size  of 
"  to  znic*;  establishments  according  to  value  of  products  and  average  number 
^miflf>  of  wage  earners: 

Establishments  grouped  according  to  value  of  products,^ 


with  k. 

ift  mz 
pyetz 


!f  kr-' 
sr::  r 


r   - 


Value  per  establishment. 


Total 

Less  than  95,000 

$5,000  to  120,000 

120,000  to  9100,000... 
$100,000  to  $1,000,000 
$1,000,000  and  over. . 


Number  of 
establishments. 


1914 


224 


39 
59 
52 
68 
6 


1909 


273 


35 
63 
78 
91 
6 


Average  number  of 
wage  earners. 


1914 


21,318 


52 

281 

1,379 

11,538 

8,068 


1909 


25,064 


53 

334 

1,987 

13,141 

9,549 


Value  of  products. 


1914 


$37,349,744 


89,827 

606,939 

2,534,833 

20,499,188 

13,618,957 


1909 


$47,864,630 


104,234 

695,573 

3,639,413 

26,673,802 

16,751,608 


i  Data  from  Abstract  of  the  Census  of  Manufactures,  1914. 


Establishments  grouped  according  to  average  number  of  wage  earners.^ 


/ 

Number  of  es- 
tablishments. 

Number  of  wage 
earners. 

Per  cent  of  total  wage  earners. 

Wage  eamers^per  establishment. 

1914 

1909 

1914 

1909 

1914 

1909 

Cumulative. 

1914 

1909 

Total 

224 

273 

21,318 

25,064 

100 

100 

No  wage  earners 

6 
74 
46 
22 
25 
30 
17 
2 
2 

12 
71 
56 
47 
82 
31 
19 
2 
3 

1  to5 

194 
510 
671 
1,725 
4,817 
6,002 
1,101 
6,298 

200 
687 
1,597 
2,224 
4,600 
6,579 
1,102 
8,075 

0.9 

2.4 

3.1 

8.1 

22.6 

28.2 

5.2 

29.5 

a8 

2.7 

6.4 

8.9 

1&3 

26.3 

4.4 

32.2 

a9 

3.3 
6.4 
14.5 
37.1 
65.3 
70.5 
100.0 

0.8 

6  to  20 

3.5 

21  to  50, 

9.9 

51  to  100 

18.8 

101  to  250 

37.1 

251  to  500 

63.4 

501  to  1,000 

67.8 

Over  1,000 

100.0 

i  Data  from  Abstract  of  the  Census  of  Manufactures. 

In  1914  there  were  15,539,  or  72.8  per  cent,  males  emploved,  of 
whom  158  were  xmder  16  years  of  age,  and  5,779  females,  of  whom 
19  were  imder  16.  The  lowest  average  number  employed  was  in  May, 
19,791,  and  the  maximum  in  October,  22,438.  The  per  cent  of  wage 
earners  employed  in  establishments  where  the  prevailing  hours  of 
labor  were  less  than  ^4  per  week,  was  40.6  in  1909  and  74.5  in  1914. 

GeoarapMcal  distribution. — ^It  was  claimed  by  manufacturers  at  the 
tariff  hearings  in  1913  that  the  fur-felt  hat  industry  was  not  a  sec- 
tional nor  a  New  England  one.  According  to  the  census  returns, 
1914,  the  industry  is  confined  to  a  few  Eastern  States — Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts.  These 
States  contained  175  establishments,  or  78.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  and  produced  a  product  valued  at  $35,988,044,  or  96.4  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  indiistry  is  also  confined  to  a  few  cities  in  those 
States,  namely,  Philadelphia,  Danbury,  Newark,  New  York,  and 
Orange.  The  value  of  fur-felt  hats  produced  in  these  cities  amoimted 
to  $28,619,498,  or  59.8  per  cent  in  1909,  and  to  $27,305,966,  or  73.1 
per  cent  in  1914. 
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History  of  the  industry. — ^The  manufacture  of  fur-felt  hats  in  the 
United  States  dates  back  to  early  colonial  days.  Encouragement 
was  given  to  manufacturers  by  legislative  enactments.  The  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  offered  10  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  good  wool 
or  fur  hat  made  in  the  colony.  A  prize  of  40  shillings  was  oflEered 
by  Delaware  for  the  neatest  and  best  hat  manufactured  in  the  lower 
counties.  Exportation  of  raccoon  skins  were  prohibited  by  Virginia. 
By  1731  the  industrjr  had  become  of  so  much  importance  that  English 
manufactiurers  petitioned  ParUament  to  forbid  the  importation  of 
hats  produced  m  the  American  colonies.  The  conomittee  reported 
that  10,000  beaver  hats  were  made  annually  in  New  York  and  New 
England,  and  that  there  were  10  hatters  in  Boston,  one  making  40 
hats  a  week.  Carolina  also  had  a  flourishing  industrv  and  exported 
hats  to  the  Spanish  islands.  Zadoc  Benedict  began  the  manufacture 
of  hats  in  1780  at  Danbury,  Conn.  He  employed  two  apprentices. 
New  London  Coimty  in  Connecticut  was  also  a  center  of  the  industry. 
The  industry  had  become  of  importance  in  Pennsylvania  as  early  as 
1786.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  produced  54,000  fur  hats  and 
160,000  wool  hats  annually  and  that  there  were  68  hatters  in  Phila- 
delphia and  vicinity  and  247  hatters  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  total  number  of  fur  hats  reported  as  manufactured  in  1810 
amoimted  to  457, 6&6,  of  which  45,369  were  made  in  Pennsylvania; 
142,645,  valued  at  $415,167,  in  Massachusetts;  31,524,  valued  at 
$94,052,  in  New  Jersey;  and  fur  hats  valued  at  $304,472  in  Mary- 
land. 

Manufacturers  assembled  in  convention  in  1831  estimated  the 
production  of  all  kinds  of  hats  and  caps  at  $15,000,000  annually  and 
that  emplovment  was  given  to  15,000  men  and  boys  and  3,000 
women.  Tne  census  of  1840  reported  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  hats 
and  caps  at  $8,704,342.  In  1850  the  capital  of  establishments 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  caps  amounted  to  $4,427,798 
and  m  1860  to  $4,136,572.  In  the  latter  year  2,449,672  fur  hats, 
2,462,974  felt  or  soft  hats  and  6,191,482  wool  hats  were  produced. 
It  was  not  until  1900  that  the  manufacture  of  fur-felt  hats  was 
treated  as  a  separate  industry  by  the  census. 

Up  to  1846  the  manufacturing  processes  were  almost  entirely 
performed  by  hand.  The  first  notable  invention  appears  to  be  that 
of  Henry  Blynn,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  in  1835  invented  a  machine 
for  stinening  •  hats.  Other  noteworthy  inventions  are  those  of 
Thomas  Blanchard,  John  T.  Waring,  and  H.  A.  Wells,  who  may  be 
considered  the  pioneers  in  labor-saving  inventions.  The  ironing 
machine  use  in  ironing  the  crown  of  the  hat  wag  invented  by  Charles 
Reid.  The  modern  machines  are  based  on  the  principles  of  these 
original  inventions. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption. — It  was  not  until  the  census 
of  1900  that  separate  statistics  of  production  were  shown  for  the 
fur-felt  hat  industry.  The  value  of  products  in  1904  increased  31.7 
per  cent  compared  with  that  of  1899,  and  30.7  per  cent  in  1909 
compared  with  that  of  1904.  A  comparison  of  the  value  of  products 
in  1914  with  that  of  1909  shows  a  decrease  of  22  per  cent.  The 
decreases  for  the  various  States  were:  Massachusetts,  76.9  per  cent; 
New  York,  35  per  cent;  Pennsylvania,  15.2  per  cent;  New  Jersev. 
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9.7  per  cent;  and  Connecticut,  8.9  per  cent.     On  page  157  of  the 
Census  of  Manufactures  1914,  Vol.  li,  it  is  stated: 

The  census  year  of  1914  covered  a  period  of  business  depression  among  felt-hat 
manufactures.  This  industry  is  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the  pinch  of  a  financial  string- 
ency, due  to  the  fact  that  when  a  man  finds  he  must  economize,  the  cost  of  headgear 
is  often  one  of  the  first  items  to  pe  reduced.  Thus  the  geiieral  business  depression 
of  1914  was  reflected  in  the  manufacture  of  fur-felt  hats. 

Aside  from  the  general  depression  which  the  manufacturers  of  fur-felt  hats  shared 
in  common  with  many  manufacturers  in  other  industries  in  1914,  there  were  two 
additional  causes  of  lessened  production  which  related  only  to  this  industry.  One 
cause  of  this  change  was  the  substitution  of  the  cheaper  cloth  caps,  popularized  in 
connection  with  the  automobile,  for  men's  fur-felt  hats,  and  of  velvet,  satin,  and 
other  cloth  hats  for  women's  fur-felt  hats.  The  value  of  the  production  of  "hats  and 
caps,  other  than  straw,  felt  and  wool, "  increased  from  $13,689,338  in  1909  to  $18,593,221 
in  1914,  or  by  35.8  per  cent;  and  this  rather  large  increase  took  place  at  a  time  when 
many  of  the  industries  showed  decreases  or  only  insignificant  increases  in  1914  as 
compared  with  1909.  Furthermore,  the  styles  of  fur-felt  hats  prevailing  in  1914  also 
resulted  in  lessened  production.  The  demand  at  that  time  for  soft  instead  of  stiff 
hats,  with  a  resulting  reduction  in  the  number  required;  for,  when  the  stvle  runs 
largely  to  stiff  hats,  the  consumer  byya  a  new  one  more  frequently  than  when  soft 
hats  are  in  fashion. 

Manufacturers  stated  at  tariff  hearings  in  1913  that  business  was 
not  up  to  full  capacity  due  partly  to  change  in  styles  and  partly  to 
the  demand  for  cloth  caps  and  wool  hats,  it  was  claimed  tnat  tneir 
factories  were  running  75  per  cent  of  full  time  and  in  some  cases  as 
low  as  50  per  cent. 

In  the  table  which  follows,  production  and  consumption  of  fur- 
felt  hats  in  the  United  States  are  shown  for  the  years  1899,  1904. 
1909,  and  1914. 

« 

Production  and  consumption  of  fur-felt  hats  and  bodies  in  the  United  States. 


Item. 


Production: 

Fur  hats 

Fur  hat  bodies. 


Total  hats  and  bodies . 
Imports  for  consiunptlon. , . , 


Total  production  and  imports. 
Domestic  exports 


1899 


Dozen. 
1,882,372 
165,010 


2,047,382 
6,735 


2,053,U7 
(») 


Consumption. 


Production: 

Fur  hats 

Fur  hat  bodies 

other  than  in  hat  factories. 


2,053,117 


925,385,506 
992,730 


Total  hats  and  bodies »26,378,236 

Imports  for  consumption 80, 250 


Total  production  and  imports i    26,468,486 


Domestic  exports 
Consumption 


0) 


26,468,486 


1904 


Dozen. 
2,611,875 

88,986 


2,700,861 
8,817 


1909 


Dozen. 
2,989,252 
366,370 


3,355,622 
32,715 


2,709,678 
0) 


3,388,337 
0) 


2,709,678 


134,314,234 
660,959 
333,441 


3,388,337 


S43,442,466 

2,703,738 

806,601 


« 35,308,634  ! '46,952,805 
119,883  I         397,917 


1914 


Dorm. 
2,118,634 
329,363 


2,447,997 
36,726 


2,484,72^ 
0) 


2,484,722 


S33,603,531 

2,372,937 

476,499 


2  36,452,967 
664,717 


35,428,517  ]    47,350,722 


35,428,617      47,360,722 


37,117,684 


37,117,684 


I  Not  separately  stated.  Manufacturers  have  stated  at  tariff  hearings  that  outside  of  one  firm  there  ar» 
practically  no  exports. 

s  Excludes  in  1899,  Sl,432,951;  in  1904,  $1,654,160;  in  1909,  $1,718,426:  and  in  1914,  $1,373,276  value  of  aill 
other  prodycts  and  work  on  materials  for  others. 

Exports. — Domestic  exports  of  fur-felt  hats  are  not  separately 
stated  in  official  statistics.  With  the  exception  of  one  firm,  whicn 
has  a  well-known  trade-mark  or  name,  exports  are  small.  Felt 
hats  and  hat  materials  are  separately  stated  in  1918  and  1919. 
Exports  for  these  years  amounted  to  $1,273,799  and  $1,699,532, 
respectively. 
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FOBEIGN   PEODUOnON. 

The  chief  foreign  countries  producing  fur-felt  hats  which  come  in 
competition  with  the  domestic  product  are,  or  were  before  the  war, 
Austria-Htmgary,  England,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 
The  industry  is  centered  at  Denton  and  Stockport  in  England,  and 
at  Brussels  in  Belgium.  Domestic  manufacturers  state  that  the 
foreign-made  hat  in  most  active  competition  with  the  American- 
made  hat  is  that  which  comes  from  Italy. 

IMPOETS. 

Imports  for  consumption  decreased  from  42,943  dozen  in  1910  to 
36,725  dozens  in  1914,  although  the  value  increased  from  $564,606 
to  $664,717,  or  from  $13.14  to  $18.10  per  dozen.  The  year  1912, 
however,  shows  imports  of  55,312  dozen,  valued  at  $875,257,  the 
highest  in  quantity  and  value  for  the  five-vear  period  preceding  the 
war.  In  the  five-year  period  1915-1919  (fiscal  years)  the  greatest 
amount  imported  was  m  1917  Vhen  imports  amounted  to  30,063 
dozen,  valued  at  $497,626,  and  the  lowest  in  1919  when  they  amounted 
to  14,786  dozen,  valued  at  $405,431.  In  the  year  1920  imports 
amounted  to  18,115  dozen,  valued  at  $579,888.  The  value  per 
dozen  has  advanced  from  $13.14  in  1910  to  $32.01  in  1920. 

Imports  by  coimtries  were  first  separately  stated  in  1912.  In 
this  year  56,280  dozens,  valued  at  $885,943,  were  imported.  Based 
on  quantity  18.5  per  cent  came  from  Austria-Hungary,  16.7  per 
cent  from  Belgium,  25.1  per  cent  from  France,  7  per  cent  from 
Germany,  6.4  per  cent  from  Italy,  26.2  per  cent  from  England,  and 
0. 1  per  cent  from  all  other  coimtries.  Imports  from  Austria-Hungary 
averaged  $19.88  per  dozen,  the  highest;  from  Belgiima,  $10.76  per 
dozen,  the  lowest.  The  averages  per  dozen  for  other  countries  were 
France,  $18.73;  Germany,  $16.86;  and  Italy,  $13.36. 

Imports  from  only  two  countries  increased  in  quantity  in  1914 
over  1912.  Of  the  35,751  dozens  imported  38.2  per  cent  came  from 
Austria-Hungary  and  12.8  per  cent  from  Italy.  England  furnished 
17.3  per  cent;  France,  15.1  per  cent;  Belgium,  12.6  per  cent;  and 
Germany,  3.8  per  cent.  Imports  from  all  coimtries  except  Belgium 
increased  in  value  per  dozen.  Austria-Hungary  with  $22.28  per 
dozen  was  highest  and  Belgium  with  $9.63  per  dozen  was  lowest. 
Imports  from  England  increased  in  value  from  $13.37  to  $18.29  per 
dozen;  Italy  from  $13.36  to  $14.16;  Germany,  $16.86  to  $19.59;  and 
France  from  $18.73  to  $19.25. 

Imports  dropped  off  greatly  during  the  war.  In  the  jears  1917- 
1919,  inclusive,  no  imports  were  received  from  Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium,  and  Germany.  Imports  from  Italy  during  this  period  as 
well  as  for  the  years  1918  and  1919  exceeded  prewar  figures,  while 
those  of  France  and  England  declined.  About  75  per  cent  of  the 
quantity  imported  in  the  years  1918  and  1919  came  from  Italy. 
The  value  per  dozen  of  hats*  imported  in  1919  from  France  averaged 
$37.09;  England,  $37.01;  and  Italy,  $24.58. 
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PRICES. 

The  prices  shown  on  page  25  of  this  report  are  taken  from  Bulletin 
No.  27,  Prices  of  Hatter's  Fur  and  Fur-Felt  Hats,  issued  by  the  War 
Industries  Board.  With  reference  to  the  source  of  the  quotations  the 
board  states: 

The  prices  of  hatter's  fur  were  obtained  from  the  American  Hatter.    For  hat  prices 

S notations  were  obtained  from  manufacturers,  and  those  grades  were  selected  which 
le  different  firms  consulted  considered  standard. 

The  War  Industries  Board,  with  reference  to  the  rise  in  prices, 
states:^ 

*  *  *  the  prices  of  hatter's  fur,  which  had  been  reasonably  stable  for  the  years 
1913,  1914,  ana  1915,  rose  at  the  end  of  1918  approximately  360  per  cent  above  the 
1916  price,  while  the  prices  of  the  finished  hats  increased  only  75  per  cent.  The  ship- 
ping embargo,  of  course,  had  a  material  effect  on  the  price  of  fur,  but  the  contrast 
between  raw  and  finished  product  is  so  striking  that,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the 
large  stocks  known  to  be  on  hand,  it  gives  ^und  for  the  suspicion  held  by  members 
of  the  War  Trade  Board  familiar  with  the  industry  that  the  raw  materials  had  been 
subject  of  considerable  speculation  or  profiteering.  On  the  contrary,  the  hat  manu- 
facturers did  not  make  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  hatter's  fur  an  excuse  for  marking 
up  the  material  they  had  in  stock  and  making  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  price 
of  their  hats. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 


With  the  exception  of  the  acts  of  1897  and  1909,  the  duty  imposed 
on  the  importation  of  fur-felt  hats  has  been  ad  valorem.  The  rate 
under  the  act  of  1883  was  30  per  cent;  act  of  1890,  55  per  cent;  1894, 
40  per  cent;  and  1913,  45  per  cent. 

The  acts  of  1897  and  1909  imposed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per 
cent  and  in  addition  a  specific  duty  varymg  from  $2  to  $7  per  dozen 
in  1897  and  from  $1.50  to  $7  per  dozen  in  1909.  The  classification 
according  to  value  in  the  1909  act  was  brought  in  nearer  agreement 
with  the  commercial  divisions  in  hat  prices,  which,  startmg  with 
$4.50,  increase  in  arithmetical  progression  by  $1.50  per  dozen.  The 
following  table  shows  imports  lor  consumption,  duties,  average  per 
unit,  and  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  in  representative  years  under 
various  tarin  acts: 


Items. 


Imports: 

Quantity , dozen.. 

Value 

Average  per  unit 

Duties 

Equivalent  ad  valor^n per  cent. . 


1896  (tariff 
act  of 
1894). 


S117,663 


$47,065 
40.00 


1905  (tariff 
act  of 
1897). 


8,143 

$119,324 

$14.65 

$62,354 

52.26 


1912  (tariff 
act  of 
1909). 


55,312 
$875,257 

$15.82 

$452,561 

61.71 


1914  (tariff 
act  of 
1913). 


0  36,725 
6 $664, 717 

e$18.10 

<2  $314, 506 

<47.31 


a  19,094  dozen  from  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  and  17,631  dozen  from  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 

6  $384,961  from  July  1  to  Oct.  3. 1913,  and  $279,756  from  Oct.  4. 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 

c  $20.16  from  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  and  $15.87  from  Oct.  4, 1913.  to  June  30, 1914. 

d  $188,616  from  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  and  $125,890  from  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 

<  49  per  cent  from  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  and  45 per  cent  from  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 

»  Price  Bulletin  No.  27,  War  Industries  Board. 
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Hats  J  fW'feli  * — Summoary, 

[The  manufacture  of  stiff  and  soft  hats  of  fur  felt  is  presented  under  this  beading.  The  ftir  of  the  rabbit, 
the  hare,  and  the  covpu  is  the  chief  material.  In  some  instances  it  is  removed  from  the  skin  in  the  larger 
hat  shops,  but  to  what  extent  can  not  be  determined  ttam.  the  returns.  Much  of  the  iai  is  bought  £r<mi 
estabhsmnents  doing  nothing  but  cutting  hatters'  fur;  they  are  cliused  under  ''hat  and  cap  materials.'' 
A  considerable  quantity  of  cut  fur  is  tmp(Nrted.  While  many  concerns  classed  under  ''hats,  fur-felt/' 
make  the  hat  from  start  to  finish,  others  make  nothing  but  the  hat  bodies,  some  of  them  doing  work 
under  contract  on  materials  furnished  by  other  manufacturers,  and  still  others  do  flnfahiTiir  only.  fHiere 
is  thus  some  duplication  in  the  value  of  products.  Separate  statistics  were  first  ^wn  at  the  census  of 
1899.  In  1879  and  In  1889  fur-felt  hats  were  included  with  "hats  and  caps,  not  izicluding  wool  hats'' 
and  in  1869  with  "hats  and  caps."] 


United  States: 

1914 

1909 

1904 

1899. 
States,  1914: 

CaUfornia 

Connecticut — 

Illinois......... 

Massadnnetts. . 

Missouri. 

New  Jersey 

New  York. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . 

Texas 

All  other  States. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


224 
273 
216 
171 

6 
58 

9 
10 

6 
41 
39 

7 
27 

3 
18 


Wage 
earners 
(aver- 
age). 


21,318 
2^064 
22,047 
18^880 

58 

5,461 

43 

629 

114 

4^401 

3,563 

27 

6^714 

13 

295 


Pri- 
mary 
horse- 
power. 


20^851 
19,245 
16,630 
11,483 

16 
6,029 

22 
"976 

24 
i722 

13 

6,241 

10 

410 


Capital. 


$39,401,000 
35»734,000 
23,258,000 
16^701,000 

5^000 
6,167,000 

56,000 
1,422,000 

88^000 
5^266,000 
6^205^000 

29,000 
19,526,000 

22,000 
476,000 


Wages. 


$12,  on,  000 

H 223,000 

11,282,000 

9,119,000 

3^000 
3,057,000 

28,000 
279,000 

73,000 
2,603,000 
1,854,000 

1^000 
3,^000 

12,000 
173,000 


Cost  of 
materials. 


$16^047,000 
22,109,000 
16^975,000 
13,514,000 

92,000 

4^633,000 

53,000 

470,000 

202,000 

3,70^000 

3,491,000 

47,000 

3,889,000 

^000 

354,000 


Value  of 
productfi. 


$37,350,000 
47,865,000 
36,629,000 
27,811,000 

157,000 

9,476,000 

118,000 

86^000 

321,000 

7,960,000 

6,637,000 

01,000 

11,041,000 

30,000 

645^000 


Value 
added  by 

manu* 
facture. 


$2^403,000 
25^756,000 
2^654,000 
1<  297, 000 

65,000 

4^843,000 

6&000 

305,000 

119,000 

4,261,000 

3,140^000 

41000 

7,15^000 

22,000 

291,000 


^  Data  from  Abstract  of  the  Census  of  Manufactures,  1914. 

HattffuT'feU ' — Coit  ofmaJteriaU  and  value  of  product  in  United  States, 


1914 


1909 


Total  cost. 


Hatters' fun 

Pounds 

Cost 

Fur-ltit  hat  bodies  and  hats  in  the  tao^ 

Docens 

Costs. 

ChCTnicals  and  d  jestugs,  cost 

All  other  materials,  cost. 


$16^047,056 


$22,109,231 


FBODI7CIS. 


r 


A766,904 
$^106^248 

395,848 

$2,463,503 

$4^161 

$6,953,146 


I 


&M^576 
$8^27^922 

406,447 

$2,$7&24$ 

$84^587 

$0,411,474 


1904 


$16,975,206 


6,718,359 
$6,743,936 

211,760 
$1,361,372 
$1,140^281 
$6,739,617 


For-fett  hats: 

DoEcns....... .............  •«..••...... 

Value 

Fur-felt  hat  bo^es  and  hats  in  the  roo^ 

Doeens. 

Value 

AH  other  prodncts,  vmfaie 

Work  on  materials  for  others 


2;  118^  634 
$33,603,531 

329,363 

$2, 372;  507 

<$8M,309 

*$506,967 


989,262 
¥Sfi 

a8«,370 
$553,554 


I 


^611,875  , 
$3^314,234 

88,9iS 
$160,959  I 

$560,799  I 


1899 


$13,513,668 


6,166,269 
$^376,991 


Totalvafaie J$37,349,744  ,<$47,854,630  i  > $36, 629, 353        $27,811,187 


1,882,372 
$25,385,506 

165,010 
$092,730 
$941,092 
$491,919 


1  Data  from  Abstract  (rf  the  Census  of  Manulsctares,  1914. 

<  In  addition  ini9l4fiir-kit  hats,  to  the  vahie  oT  $476,49^  In  1909,  to  the  value  oC$W6v601;  and  in  1904,  to 
the  value  of  $333,441,  were  made  by  estabhshmeatB  tngiffid  primarily  In  the  manmacture  of  products 
other  than  those  covered  by  the  industry  designation^ 

*  Corrected  figures. 
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Hats  J  fur-felt  * — Materials  and  output^  by  States, 


state. 


MATEBIALS. 


Hatters'  fur. 


Connecticut 

Massachusetts... 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 
All  other  States. 


Fur-felt  bodies  and  hats  in  the  rough. 


Connecticut 

Massachusetts... 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 
All  other  States. 


PEODUCTS. 


Fur-felt  hats. 


Connecticut... 
Massachusetts 
New  Jersey... 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 


7,585,947 

708,793 

7,149,716 

5,943,763 

11,013,629 

All  other  States ,    1,201,683 


Cost 

or  value, 

1914. 


17,108,248 


1,^967,618 

(«) 
1,690,520 

706,701 
2,519,557 

223,852 


2,453,503 


540,939 
50,897 

186,901 

1,200,908 

75,071 

398,787 


Quantity. 


1914. 


Pounds. 
6,766,904 


1,731,569 

(«) 
1,327,918 

842,514 
1,459,412 

405,491 


Dozen. 
395,848 


90,745 
6,775 
58,256 
180,848 
11,987 
47,237 


33,603,531 


2,118,634 


515,986 
62,711 
496,423 
477,338 
472,498 
93,678 


F  ur-f elt  hat  bodies  and  hats  in  the  rough . . '    2, 372, 937 


Connecticut .^    1,741,885 

All  other  SUtes '       631,052 


329,363 


267,178 
62,185 


1909. 


Pounds. 
8,646,576 


1,673,332 
1,047,438 
1,817,020 
1,883,207 
1,976,118 
248,461 


Dozen. 
406,447 


87,117 
29,979 
29,156 
194,268 
26,984 
38,943 


2,989,252 


530,558 
320,587 
579,596 
776,258 
668,696 
113,557 


366,370 


335,947 
30,423 


1904. 


Pounds. 
6,718,359 


1,385,325 
647,484 
1,880,510 
1,563,680 
1,227,951 
113,409 


Dozen. 
211,760 


30,783 
3,289 
40,992 
92,984 
23,512 
20,200 


2,611,875 


600,312 
234,792 
676,906 
631,374 
413,506 
54,986 


88,986 


63,676 
26,310 


1899. 


Pounds. 
6,166,269 


1,499,767 

456,593 

1,897,113 

1,281,452 

817,311 

214,033 


Dozen. 
148,212 


61,726 
29,338 
22,711 
24,620 
5,045 
4,772 


1,882,372 


497,683 
227,032 
690,939 
226,061 
280,880 
59,777 


166,010 


153,188 
11,822 


1  Data  from  United  States  census  reports. 
*  Included  in  "All  other  States." 


Hats,  fur-felt  ^^Produdion  in  United  States,  by  States. 

[From  Federal  census.] 


States. 


Connecticut 

Massachusetts., 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania.. 
AU  other 


1899 


$7,646,882 
2,630,964 
7,2U,229 
5,602,458 
4,243,352 
576,302 


1904 


$8,662,799 
2,315,501  ' 
9,540,433  ' 
7,739,774 
7,350,311 
1,020,445 


1900 


$10,399,860 

3,745,873 

8,826,217 

10,218,660 

13,022,617 

1,652,408 


Total '      27,811,187  ■      36,629,353        47,864,630 


1914 


$9,475,778 

854,722 

Y,  WW,  Ox4 

6,637,380 

11,040,820 
1,361,700 


37,349,744 


1  In  addition,  in  1914,  fur-felt  hats  to  the  vahie  of  $476,^9;  in  1909,  to  the  value  of  $806,601;  and  in  1904 
to  the  value  of  $333,441  were  made  in  estabUshments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  iwoducts 
other  than  f ur-f^t  hats. 


TARIFF  INFOBMATION  SUBTBYS. 
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Hat8y  far 'felt  * — Production  in  United  States,  by  cities. 

[From  Federal  census.] 


Cities. 


Philadelphia,  Pa 
Danhury,  Coim.. 
New  York,  N.  Y 

Newark,  N.  J 

Orange,  N.  J 

All  other 

Total 


1899 


53,07*',  470 
5,007,095 
2,241,347 
3,453,619 
2,246,494 

11,787,172 


27,811,197 


1904 


$5,847,771 
5,798,107 
3,899,435 
4,586,040 
2,311,614 

14,186,386 


36,629,353 


1909 


$10,401,794 
7,114,683 
4,765,029 
4,433,132 
1,904,860 
19,245,132 


47,864,630 


1914 


$9,914,443 
7,065,766 
3,601,944 

V,  WJU,  <704 

2,822,860 
10,043,778 


37,349,744 


1  In  addition,  in  1914,  fur-felt  hats  to  the  value  of  $476,449;  in  1909,  to  ^e  value  of  $806,601;  and  in  1904,  to 
the  value  of  $333,441  were  made  by  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  products  other  than 
fur-felt  hats. 

fur-felt  hats — Comparison  of  establishments  engaged  in  making  hat  bodies  and  finish- 
ing hatSf  1914'^ 


Items. 


Number  of  establishments. . . 

Persons  engaged 

Proprietors 

Salaried  employees 

Wage  earners 

Primary  horsepower 

Capital 

Salaries  and  wages 

Salaries 

Wages 

Contract  works,  paid 

Rent  and  taxes 

Cost  of  materials 

Value  of  products 

Value  added  by  manufacture 


I'otal. 


224 


22,932 


163 

1,451 

21,318 


Establishments  engaged 
I»imarily  in- 


Making  hat       Finishing 
bodies.  hats. 


86 


138 


Per  cent  distribu- 
tion. 


Making 
^hat 
bodies. 


38.4 


Finishing 
bodies. 


61.6 


20,012 


41 

1,132 

18>839 


2,020 


87.3 


12.7 


122 

319 

2,479 


25.2 
78.0 
88.4 


74.8 
22.0 
11.6 


20,851 
$39,401,429 


10,837 
$34,217,567 


1,014 
$5, 183, 862 


95.1 
86.8 


4.0 
13.2 


H000,263  I      12,222,024  1,777,330 


1,029,451 
12,070,812 


1,610,739 
10, 612, 185 


19,825 

324,626 

16,047,058 

37^340,744 

20,402,686 


16, 141 

202,070 

13,256,141 

30,806,848 

17,550,707 


318,712 
1,458,627 


3,684 

122,547 

3,600,017 

6,542,806 

2,851,070 


87.3 


12.7 


83.5 
87.0 


16.5 
12.1 


81.4 
62.2 
78.2 
82.5 
86.0 


18.6 
37.8 
21.8 
17.6 
14.0 


>  Data  from  Census  of  Manuftetures:  1014. 


The  statistics  for  the  manufacture  of  hats  are  included  under  six 
classifications:  "Hat  and  cap  materials;''  "hats  and  caps,  other  than 
felt,  straw,  and  wool;''  "hats,  straw;"  "hats,  wool-felt;"  "hats,  fur- 
felt;"  and  as  "trimmed  hats,  and  hat  frames,"  under  "millinery  and 
lace  goods."  The  following  statement  summarizes  the  statistics  for 
these  six  classifications  and  gives  a  total  for  all  varieties  of  head  cover- 
ings as  far  as  it  can  be  shown  from  census  reports.  The  inclusion  of 
hat  and  cap  materials  and  of  hat  bodies  and  hats  in  the  rough  results 
in  duplication,  as  these  materials  are  included  in  the  value  ot  products 
of  the  establishments  that  produce  the  complete  article. 
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Hats  and  capSj^  1914 — Miscellaneous. 


Total. 

Hats. 

Hats  and 

caps  other 

than  felt, 

straw,  and 

wool. 

Trimmed 

hats  and 

hat  frames. 

Hat  and 

Pur-felt. 

Wool-felt. 

Straw. 

cap  ma- 
terials. 

Number  of  estab- 
lishments  

I,n6 

224 

30 

149 

580 

634 

98 

Persons  engaged — 

65,891 

22,932 

1,372 

10,619 

8,942 

19,954 

2,072 

Proprietors  and 
firm  members. 

Salaried      em- 
ployees  

Wage    earners 
(^veragenum- 

1,939 
6,203 

57,749 

163 

1,451 

• 

21,318 

38 
85 

1,249 

137 
999 

9,483 

797 
823 

7,322 

703 
2,649 

16,602 

101 
196 

1,775 

Prlmary        horse- 
nower .... ....» 

37,614 
$85,539,806 

20,851 
$39,401,429 

3,091 
$2,608,839 

5,248 
$12,588,754 

1,339 
$6,846,996 

4,131 

$17,676,716 

^954 
$6,417,072 

Capital 

Salaries  and  wages . 

40,214,448 

14,000,263 

747, 131 

7,019,971 

5,431,775 

11,948,381 

1,066,927 

Salaries 

8,020,767 
32,193,691 

1,929,451 
12,070,812 

147,553 
599,578 

1,766,913 
5,253,028 

924,254 
4,607,521 

2,989,875 
8,968,506 

262,681 

Wages 

804,246 

Paid    for   contract 
work 

258,473 

2,606^845 

72,969,411 

138,622,200 

65,652,789 

19,825 

324,626 

16,947,058 

37,349,744 

20,402,686 

100 

44,531 

978,339 

966,145 

32,513 

443,934 

14,085,786 

25,443,501 

11,357,715 

109,008 

451837 

9,26^577 

18,593,221 

9,325,644 

60,807 

1,255,956 

26,638,794 

48,361,908 

21,728,114 

27,220 

Rent  and  taxes .  ^. . . 

Oost  of  materiab — 

Value  of  products . . . 

Value    added    by 
manufacture 
(value  of  products 
less  cost  of  mate- 
rials)  

82,961 
5,061,857 
6,929,342 

1,877,485 

1  Data  from  abstract  of  the  Census  of  Manufactiues:  1914. 


HatSi  bonnets f  and  hoods — Fur — Imports  by  countries  {fiscal  years). 


Imported  from— 


Aastria-Hungary. 

Belgium 

France 

Oermany 

Italy 

England 

All  other 


Total. 


—7 

19121 


Quantity. 


Dozen. 

10,434 

9,386 

14,138 

3,962 

3,697 

14,719 

54 


56,280 


Value. 


$207,451 

100,997 

264,779 

66,648 

48,062 

196,782 

1,234 


886)943 


1913 


Quantity. 


Dozen. 
13,651 
5,381 
7,328 
1,987 
6,371 
9,209 
77 


44,004 


I  Included  in  "All  other,  etc.,"  prior  to  1912. 


Value. 


$290,399 

50,111 

153,836 

37,493 

80,618 

149, 676 

1,147 


763,178 


1914 


Quantity. 


Dozen. 
13,656 
4,510 
5,401 
1,347 
4,586 
6,181 
70 


36,751 


Value. 


$304^308 

43,435 

103,947 

26,392 

64,929 

113,036 

1,601 


657,648 


TABIFP  INFOBMATTOK  SURVEYS.  2S 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods — Fur — Imports  by  countries  (fiscal  years) — Continued. 


Imported  from — 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

England.., 

All  other 

Total 


1915 


Quantity. 


Dozen. 

4,505 

569 

4,254 

356 

4,928 

5,607 

86 


20,395 


Value. 


195,000 

o,  (XW 

81,733 
5,340 

69,042 

103,286 

1,188 


364,487 


1916 


Quantity. 


Dozen. 

298 

622 

3,026 

16 

10,366 

5,318 

35 


Value. 


19,581 


$7,037 

o,84v 

57,954 

422 

154,318 

89,668 

465 


313,718 


1917 


Quantity. 


Dozen. 


4,544 


19,254 

5,516 

83 


29,397 


Value. 


$104,073 


285,677 

U0,806 

1,429 


482,077 


Imported  from— 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

France 

Dozen. 

3,901 

16,966 

1,991 

39 

$104,526 

315,026 

56,860 

724 

Dozen. 
2,928 
10,924 
489 

$106,586 
268,650 

Dozen. 

Italy 

Kngi^nd  - . 

Another 

13  i             '350 

Total 

22,917 

478,036 

14,354           305.58.? 

20,777 

623,279 

Hats  J  bonnets  J  and  hoods — Fur — Imports  by  countries  (calendar  years). 


Imported  from — 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

V 

Value. 

France 

Dozen, 

3,257 

16,479 

997 

14 

$96,768 

327,511 

29,854 

515 

Dozen. 

3,572 

10,600 

839 

55 

$121,792 

323,714 

87.288 

1,895 

Dozen 

Italy 

'Rnglftnd , 

AD  Other 

Total 

20,747 

456,648 

15,066 

484,689 

30,735 

$1,159,492 
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HaiSf  bontietSf  or  hoods  for  men'Sf  women'i,  hoys\  or  cMldren^s  wear,  trvMvmed  or  uiv- 
trimmed,  including  hoaieBy  hoods ^  plateaux,  forms^  or  shapes  for  hats  or  bonnets  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  Mef  value  of  the  fur  of  the  rabbity  beaver ,  or  other  animais— Imports 
for  consumption — Revenue, 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  of  duty. 

>    Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

anitof 
quantity. 

Actnalaad 

eoanoted 

adworam 

rate. 

1007 

12  per  dozen  plus 
20  per  cent.» 

13  per  dozen  plus 
20  per  cent.* 

$5  per  dozen  plus 
30  per  cent.* 

17  per  dozen  plus 
20  per  cent.^ 

Total,  1007.. 

$2  per  dozen  plus 

30  per  cent.» 
$3  per  dozen  plus 

20  per  cent.* 
$5  per  dozen  plus 

20  per  cent.* 
$7  per  dozen  plus 

30  per  cent.< 

Total,  1008.. 

$3  per  dozen  plus 

30  per  cent.i^ 
$3  per  dozen  plus 

30  per  cent.* 
$5  per  dozen  plus 

30  per  cent.* 
$7  per  dozen  plus 

20percent.4 

Total,  1000.. 

$2  per  dozen  plus 

20  per  cent.* 
13  per  dozen  plus 

20  per  cent.* 
$5  per  dozen  plus 

20  per  cent.* 
$7  p^  dozen  plus 

2opereent4 

Total,  1010*. 

$1.50   per   dozen 

plus  30  percent.* 
13  per  dozen  plus 

20  per  cent.* 
$5  per  dozen  plus 

20  per  cent.* 
S7  per  dozen  plus 

20  per  oent.1* 

Totel,1010T. 

$1.50   per   dozen 

plus  »)  percent.* 
$3  per  dozen  plus 

20  per  cent.* 
$5  per  dozen  plus 

20  per  cent* 
17  per  dozen  plus 

^percentu 

Dozen. 
1,881 

0,035 

5,046 

3,238 

14,007 
77,155 
60,032 
82,402 

14,743 
42,535 
30,039 
30,108 

S2.60 

8.54 

13.68 

25.40 

PacemL, 
96l86 

9           55.13 
56w55 
47.46 

10,105 

233,406 

125,425 

12.16 

53.72 

1008 

1,454 
0,501 
7,141 
3,707 

4,007 
80,511 
00,037 
05,108 

3,710 
44,604 
55,603 
45,603 

2.76 

8.47 

13.00 

25.05 

02.50 

55.40 
55.73 
47.95 

21,802 

270,562 

140,610 

12.77 

53.51 

1000 

272 

22,275 

P,005 

4,072 

842 

306,572 

87,681 

102,821 

714 

108,139 

48,013 

40,071 

3.00 

9.27 

14.30 

25.25 

84.83 

52.35 
64.75 
47.72 

32,714 

307,016 

205,037 

12.16 

51.75 

1010* 

10 
2,186 
81 
f 

83 

30,616 

1,060 

18 

55 

10,682 

610 

0 

4.37 

0.43 

13.00 

34.00 

65.78 

51.81 
58.44 
«kl2 

2.2861 

21,777 

11,365 
324 

82,  «W 
105,055 
104,002 

0.52 

3.34 

8.02 

12.67 

35.66 

52.19 

lOlOT 

140 

17,016 

13,043 

^646 

400 

143,733 
176,600 
221,808 

64.04 

57.30 
50.45 
47.27 

40,654 

542,830 

202,777 

13.  S5 

53.90 

19U 

30 
15,308 
15,410 
10,361 

40,099 

66 
130,606 
215,008 
258,040 

44 

70,065 
120,0n 
123,430 

3.15 

7.88 

13.06 

25.15 

67.56 

58.  (» 
55.82 
47.84 

ToUl,1011.. 

i                                 1 

503,000 

313,610 

14.48 

1 

52.81 

1 

1  Valued  at  not  more  than  S5  per  dozen. 

*  Valued  at  more  than  S5  per  aozen  and  not  more  than  610  per  dozen. 

*  Valued  at  more  than  810  pa-  dozen  and  not  more  than  S20  i>er  dozen. 

*  Valued  at  more  than  S20  i>er  doaen. 
»  July  1  to  Aug.  5, 1000. 

*  Valued  at  not  more  than  $4.50  per  dozen. 
7  Aug.  6. 1900,  to  June  30,  lOia 

*  Vamed  at  more  than  $4.50  per  do«n  and  not  more  than  $0  per  doaen. 

*  Valued  at  more  than  10  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $18  per  dozen. 

*  Valued  at  more  than  $18  per  doeen. 
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JHata,  bonnets,  or  hoods  for  men* 8,  women* 8,  boys*,  or  children* s  wear^  trimmed  or  un- 
trimmed,  including  bodies,  hoods,  plateaux,  forms ,  or  shapes  for  hats  or  bonnets  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  the  fur  of  the  rabbit,  beaver,  or  other  animals — Imports 
for  consumption — i?«rewt*«— Continued. 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

ActuAl  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1912 

$1.50   per    dozen 

plus  20  per  cent.* 
$3  per  dozen  plus 

20  per  cent." 
$5  per  dozen  plus 

20  per  cent.9 
$7  per  dozen  plus 

20  per  cent." 

Total,  1912.. 

$1.50    per    dozen 

plus  20  per  cent.* 
$3  per  dozen  plus 

20percent.» 
$5  per  dozen  plus 

20  percent.' 
$7  per  dozen  plus 

20  per  cent.'* 

Total,  1913.. 

$1.50  per  dozen, 

20  percent.* 
$3  per  dozen,  20 

per  cent.* 
$5  per  dozen,  20 

per  cent." 
$7  per  dozen,  20 

per  cent." 
45  per  cent" 

Total  1914 

45  per  cent 

do 

Dozen. 
S30 

15,218 

22,944 

16,620 

$1,865 
119,927 
339,542 
413,887 

$1,167 

69,641 

182,630 

199,114 

$3.52 

7.88 
14.80 
24.90 

Pereefd, 
62.60 

68.07 
53.79 
48.11 

55,312 

875,221 

452,552 

15.82 

61.71 

1913 

298  1                  002 

646 

41,020 

152,223 

185,598 

3.32 

7.69 

15.14 

25.39 

65.15 

9,037 
18,961 
16,367 

09,534 
287,068 
390,129 

58.99 
53.03 
47.57 

43,663 

747,723 

379,487 

17.12 

50.75 

1914 

192 

2,412 

5,665 

10,825 

17,631 

• 

734 

17,652 

90,859 

275,716 

279,756 

435 

10,766 

46,497 

130,918 

125,890 

3.82 

7.32 

16.04 

25.47 

15.87 

59.26 

60.99 
51.18 
47.48 
45.00 

36,725 

664,717 

314,506 

18.10 

47.31 

1915 

18,618 
19,527 
30,063 
22,936 
14,786 
18,115 
28,039 
6,227 

379,937 
313,231 
497,626 
466,049 
405,431 
579,888 
1,094,373 
174, 102 

170,972 
140,954 
223,932 
209,722 
182,444 
260,950 
492,467 
78,346 

20.41 
16.04 
16.55 
20.32 
27.42 
32.01 
39.03 
27.96 

45.00 

1916 

45.00 

1917 

do 

45.00 

1918 

do. 

45.00 

1919 

•  •  .  .  .dOa...  ......... 

45.00 

1920 

.... .do....... ...... 

45.00 

1920» 

do 

45.00 

1921W 

do 

45.00 

*  Valued  at  not  more  than  $4.50  per  dozen. 

*  Valued  at  more  than  $4.50  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $9  per  dozen. 
9  Valued  at  mwethan  $9  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $18  per  dozen. 

>«  Valued  at  more  than  $18  per  dozen. 
"  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 
»«  Calendar  year. 
13  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 
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Hats  and  hat  materials — Felt  * — Domestic  exports  (calendar  years). 


Exported  to— 


Canada 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentjiiia 

Plullpplne  Islands, 

Peru 

All  other 

Total 


1918 


1556,264 

255,862 

176,217 

44,546 

86,816  ; 

21,117  I 

154,094 


1919 


$668,805 
301,598 
188,712 

80,748 
179,399 

20,336 
280,270 


1,273,799  I    1,699,532 


1920 


$3,145,224 


1  For  men  and  boys— not  separately  stated  prior  to  1918. 
Wholesale  prices  of  hatter^  s  fur  and  fur-felt  hats,  by  months^  quarters,  and  years,  191S-1918. 


Market. 


Unit 

Base  price 

1913— Year 

Quarters- 
First 

Second... 
Third.... 
Fourth... 

Months- 
January.. 
February. 
March 

-      April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September. . 

October 

November. . 
December. . . 


1914— Year 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth.... 

Months- 
January... 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August...... 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December. . . 


Hatter's  fur. 


/OOIH 
hair, 
best 


New 
York. 
Pound. 
$3.2417 

4.6375 

5.0833 
5.2500 
4.7167 
3,5000 

5.0000 
5.0000 
5.2500 
5.2500 
5.2500 
5,2500 

5.0000 
4,6500 
4.5000 
4,2500 
3.5000 
2.7500 

2.5167 

2.4000 
2,3500 
2.5667 
2.7500 

2.5000 
2.3500 
2.3500 
2.3500 
2.3500 
2.3500 

2.3500 
2.3500 
3.0000 
3.0000 
2.7500 
2.5000 


Coney. 


Scotch, 

best 

B.C.B. 


New 
York. 

Pound. 

$1.8708 

1.9917 

2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
1,9667 

2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 

2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
1.9500 
1.9500 

1.7833 

1.7667 
1.7500 
1.7833 
1.8333 

1.8000 
1.7500 
1.7500 
1.7500 
1.7500 
1.7500 

1.7500 
1.7500 
1.8500 
1.8500 
1.8500 
1.8000 


French, 
best, 
extra. 


New 
York. 
Pound. 
$1.4208 

1.5250 

1.6000 
1.5333 
1.5000 
1,4667 

1.6000 
1.6000 
1.6000 
1.6000 
1.5000 
1.5000 

1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.4500 
1.4500 

1.3708 

1.3667 
1.3500 
1.3667 
1.4000 

1.4000 
1.3500 
1.3500 
1.3500 
1.3500 
1.3500 

1.3000 
1.3000 
1.5000 
1.4500 
1.4000 
1.3500 


Best 
B.C.B., 

im- 
pulled. 


New 
York. 
Pound. 
$1.220K 

1.3125 

1.3167 
1.3500 
1.3000 
1,2833 

1.3000 
1.3000 
1.3500 
1.3500 
1.3500 
1.3500 

1.3000 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.2500 

1.1458 

1.1500 
1.1500 
1.1833 
1.1000 

1.1500 
1.1500 
1.1500 
1.1500 
1.1500 
1.1500 

1.1500 
1.1500 
1.2500 
1.2000 
1.1000 
1.0000 


French, 

French, 

best 

best, 

mot- 

iin- 

tled. 

pulled. 

New 

New 

York. 

York. 

Pound. 

Pound. 

$1.1979 

$0.9750 

1.3458 

1.0917 

1.4500 
1.3667 
1.3333 
1,2333 

1.4500 
1.4500 
1.4500 
1.4500 
1.3000 
1.3500 

1.3500 
1.3500 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.2000 
1.2000 

1.1229 

1.1000 
1.1250 
1.1083 
1. 1583 

1.1500, 
1.0750! 
1.0750 
1.1250{ 
1.12601 
1.1250 

1.0250 
1.0500 
1.2500, 
1.2500! 
1.1500j 
1.07501 


1.1500 
1. 1167 
1.0833 
1,0167 

1.1500 
1.1500 
1.1500 
1.1500 
1.1000 
1.1000 

1.0500 
1.1000 
1.1000 
1.1000 
1.0000 
.9500 

.9146 


Fur-felt  hats. 


Knox. 


New 

York. 

T^ozen. 

$39.0000 

39.0000 

39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 

39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 

39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 


Stetson 


Phila. 

Pozen. 

$30.0000 

30.0000 

30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 

30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 

3a  0000 

30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 


No.  1 
fur  felt. 


39.0000  30.0000 


ozen. 
$12.0000 
12.0000] 

12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 

12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 

12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 

12.0000 


.9000  39.0000 
.9000  39.0000 
.9250!  39.0000 
.9333,  39.0000 


30.0000.  12.0000 
30.0000  12.0000 
30.0000  12.0000 
30.0000  12.0000 


.9000 
.9000 
.9000' 
.9000 
.9000 
.9000 

.8500' 
.8250 
1.  KKX) 
l.OOUO 
.WOO 
.85tW 


39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 

39.  mxw 

39. 0(X)0 
39,0000 

30, 00(X) 
39,  mXH) 
39.  (HHH> 

aU.  IHHH) 


30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 

30.0000 
30,0000 
3a  OlXHl 

ao.iHxxi 

iUKUOlK) 
30.0000 


12.0000 
12.0000' 
12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 

12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 
13.0000. 


Conn. 

Dozen, 
f  16.  .5000 
16.500a 

16.500a 
16.500a 
16.5000 
16.500a 

16.5000 
16.5000 
16.5000 
16.5000 
16.5000 
16.5000 

16.5000 
lO-SOOO* 
16.5000 
16.500a 
16.500a 
16.5000* 

16.5000 

16.500( 
16.5000 
16.5000 
16.5000 

16.5000 
16.5000 
16.5000 
16.5000 
16.5000 
16.5000 

16.5000 
16.5000 
16.5000 
16.5000 
16.5000 
16.5000 
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Wholesale  prices  of  hatter*  s  fur  andfur-feU  hats,  by  months,  quahers,  and  years,  IBlS-lBlS — 

Oontinued. 


Market. 


Unit 

Base  price.... 

1915— Year 

Quarters- 
First 

Second... 

Third.... 

Fourth.. - 
Montlls— 

January.. 

February. 

March 

April 

May 

Jime 


July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December... 


1916— Year 

Quarters — 

First 

Second... 

Third.... 

Fourth... 
Months- 
January.. 

February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September. . 

October 

November. . 
December... 


1917— Year 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Months- 
January 

February. . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December... 


Hatter's  fur. 


OOIH 
hair, 

best. 


Coney. 


Scotch, 

best 

B.C.B. 


New 
York. 
Pound. 
$3.2417 

2.7083 

2.6000 
2.6833 
2.7600 
3.0000 

2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.7600 

2.7600 
2.7600 
2.7600 
2.7600 
3.0000 
i3.2600 

4.3125 

3.6667 
4.3333 
4.5000 
4.7500 

3.5000 
3.5000 
4.0000 
4.0000 
4.5000 
4.5000 

4.5000 
4.5000 
4.5000 
4.7500 
4.7500 
4.7500 

5.6146 

5.3333 
5.5000 
5.5000 
6.1250 

5.2500 
5.2500 
5.5000 
6.5000 
5.5000 
i  5. 5000 

5.5000 
5.5000 
6.5000 
5.7500 
16.1250 
6.5000 


New 
York. 
Pound. 
SI.  8708 

1.6600 

1.6600 
1.6000 
1.6167 
1.7333 

1.7600 
1.6000 
1.6000 
1.6000 
1.6000 
1.6000 

1.6000 
1.6000 
1.6600 
1.6600 
1.7500 
1.8000 

2.4792 

1.9667 
2.2500 
2.6333 
3.0667 

1.9000 
1.9000 
2.1000 
2.1000 
2.2500 
2.4000 

2.5000 
2.7000 
2.7000 
2.7000 
3.0000 
3.5000 

4.5000 

4.0000 
4.5000 
4.5000 
5.0000 

3.7500 
3.7500 
4.5000 
4.5000 
4.5000 
U.5000 

4.5000 
4.5000 
4.5000 
4.5000 
15.0000 
5.5000 


French, 
best, 
extra. 


New 
York. 
Pound. 
SI.  4208 

1.3083 

1.3167 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.3167 

1.3600 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.3000 

1.3000 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.3600 

1.8375 

1.5333 

'1.7000 

1.8667 

2.2500 

1.5000 
1.5000 
1.6000 
1.6000 
1.7500 
1.7500 

1.8500 
1.8500 
1.9000 
2.0000 
2.2500 
2.5000 

3.5854 

3.1333 
3.4333 
3.6000 
4.1750 

2.9000 
3.2500 
3.2500 
3.4000 
3.4000 
13.5000 

3.6000 
3.6000 
3.6000 
3.8500 
I  4. 1750 
4.5000 


Best 
B.C.B., 

im- 
pulled. 


French, 
best 
mot- 
tled. 


New 

York. 

Pound. 

$1.2208 

.9708 

1.0000 
.9500 
.9600 
.9833 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

.9500 

.9500 

.9600 

.9500 
.9500 
.9500 
.9600 
.9600 
1.0600 

1.5792 

1.2167 
1.4333 
1.6333 
2.0333 

1.2000 
1.2000 
1.2500 
1.3000 
1.4000 
1.6000 

1.6000 
1.6000 
1.7000 
1.7500 
2.0000 
2.3500 

3.2625 

2.8833 
3.0417 
3.2500 
3.8750 

2.7500 
2.9000 
3.0000 
3.0000 
3.0000 
13.1250 

3.2500 
3.2500 
3.2500 
3.5000 
1  3. 8750 
4.2500 


New 
York. 
Pouud 
$1. 11)79 

1.0167 

1.0167 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0600 

1.0600 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 

1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0500 
1.1000 

1.6417 

1.2500 
1.4167 
1.5333 
1.9667 

1.2000 
1.2500 
1.3000 
1.3500 
1.4500 
1.4500 

1.5000 
1.5000 
1.6000 
1.7500 
1.9000 
2.2500 

3,0896 

2.5333 
2.9167 
3.1333 

3.7750 

2.3500 
2.5000 
2.7500 
2.8500 
2.9000 
13.0000 

3.1000 
8.1500 
3.1500 
3.3000 
13.7750 
4.2500 


French, 

best, 

un- 

pulled. 


New 

York. 

Pound. 

$0.97.J0 

.7750 

.7667 
.7600 
.7667 
.8167 

.8000 
.7600 
.7600 
.7600 
.7500 
.7500 

.7500 
.7600 
.8000 
.8000 
.8000 
.8600 

1.2833 

1.0500 
1.1667 
1.3333 
1.5833 

1.0000 
1.0500 
1.1000 
1.1000 
1.2000 
1.2000 

1.2500 
1.3500 
1.4000 
1.4000 
1.6000 
1.7500 

2.4521 

2.1667 
2.3167 
2.4000 
2.9250 

2.1000 
2.1000 
2.3000 
2.3000 
2.3000 
12.3500 

2.4000 
2.4000 
2.4000 
2.5000 
12.9250 
3.3500 


Fur-felt  hats. 


Knox. 


Stetson, 


New 

York. 

Pozen. 

$39.0000 

39.0000 

39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 

39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 

89.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 

39.0000 

39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 

39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 

39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 

41.7500 

41.0000 
42.0000 
42.0000 
42.0000 

39.0000 
42.0000 
42.0000 
42.0000 
42.0000 
42.0000 

42.0000 
42.0000 
42.0000 
42.0000 
42.0000 
42.0000 


Phila. 

Doeeu. 

$30.0000 

30.0000 

30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 

30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 

30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 

30.0000 

30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 

30.0000 
30.0000 

3a  0000 
3a  0000 

30.0000 
30.0000 

30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 

33.5000 

31.0000 
33.0000 
34.0000 
36.0000 

30.0000 
30.0000 
33.0000 
33.0000 
33.0000 
33.0000 

33.0000 
33.0000 
36.0000 
36.0000 
36.0000 
36.0000 


A  fur 
felt. 


No.  1 
fur  felt. 


Comi. 

Dozen. 

$12.0000 

12.0000 

12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 

12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 

12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 

12.9167 

12.0000 
12.0000 
12.6667 
15.0000 

12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 
12.0000 

12.0000 
12.0000 
14.0000 
14.0000 
15.5000 
15.5000 

16.9167 

15.5000 
15.5000 
15.5000 
21. 1667 

15.5000 
15.5000 
15.5000 
15.5000 
15.5000 
15.5000 

15.5000 
15.5000 
15.5000 
15.5000 
24.0000 
24.0000 


Conn. 

Dozen. 

$16.  .3000 

16.6000 

16.6000 
16.6000- 
16.6000 
16.6000 

16.6000 
16.6000 
16.6000 
16.5000 
16.6000 
16.6000 

16.6000 
16.6000 
16.6000 
16.5000 
16.6000 
16.6000 

17.0833 

16.5000 
16.5000 
17.0000 
18.3333 

16.6000 
16.5000 
16.5000 
16.5000 
16.5000 
16.6000 

16.5000 
16.5000 
18.0000 
18.0000 
18.5000 
18.5000 

19.9167 

18.5000 
18.5000 
18.5000 
24.1667 

18.5000 
18.5000 
18.5000 
18.5000 
18.5000 
18.5000 

18.5000 
18.5000 
1&5000 
18.5000 
27.0000 
27.0000 


1  No  prices  quoted;  interpolated. 
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Wholesale  prices  of  ?tatter*s fur  arid  fur 'felt  hats  f  hyrnontbSf  quarters  jandy  ears  yl91 1-1918- 

Oontinued. 


Market 

Unit 

Base  price 

1918— Year 

Quarters- 
First 

.  Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Months- 
January 

February. . . 

March 

April 

May 

'    June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December... 


Hatter's  fur. 


/OOIH 
hair, 
best. 


New 
York. 
Pound. 
13.2417 

9.0633 

7.0000 

8.  mo? 

10.1067 
10.5000 

7.0000 
7.0000 
7.0000 
8.0000 
18.6667 
19.3333 

10.0000 
10.0000 
10.5000 
10.5000 
U0.5000 
10.5000 


Coney. 


Scotch, 

best 

B.  C  B. 


New 
York./ 
Pound. 
$1. 8708 

7.8750 

6.5000 
7.4000 
8.6000 
9.0000 

6.2500 
7.0000 
6.2500 
7.0000 
i  7. 4000 
17.8000 

18.2000 

18.0000 

9.0000 

9.0000! 

19.0000 

9.00001 


French, 
best, 
extra. 


New 
York. 
Pound. 
$1.4208 

6.2229 

5.1000 
6.3542 
6.6875 
6.7500 

5.0000 
5.1500 
5.1500 
6.0000 
6.0000 
16.5625 

16.6250 

16.6875 

6.7500 

6.7500 

16.7500 

6.7500 


/Best 
B.CB., 

un- 
pulled. 


New 
York. 
Pound. 
$1.22081 

5.8229 

4.7500 
5.7917 
6.3750 
6.3750 

4.7500 
4.7500 
4.7500 
5.2500 
6.0000 
16.1250 

16.2500 

16.3750 

6.5000 

6.5000 

16.3750 

6.2500 


French, 
best 
mot- 
tled. 


New 
York. 
Pound. 
$1.1979 

5.1563 

4.5000 
5.1250 
5.5000 
5.5000 

4.5000 
4.5000 
4.5000 
4.7500 
5.2500 
15.3750 

5.5000 
5.5000 
5.5000 
5.500O 
15.5000 
5.5000 


Frendbi, 

best, 

un- 

pulled. 


New 
York. 
Pound. 
$0.9750 

4.1042 

3.5000 
3.9167 
4.5000 
4.5000 

3.5000 
3.5000 
3.5000 
3.5000 
4.0000 
14.2500 

4.5000 
4.5000 
4.5000 
4.5000 
14.5000 
4.5000 


Fur-felt  hats. 


Knox. 


New 

York. 

Dozen. 

$39.0000|$30, 

53.0000 


Stetson. 


Phila. 


A  fur 
felt. 


Conn. 


Dozen.  Dozen.  Dozen. 

1 0000  $12. 0000  $16. 5000 

44.75001  27.0000  31.5000 


50.0000 
54.0000 
54.0000 
54.0000 

42.0000 
54.0000 
54.0000 
54.0000', 
54.0000; 
54.0000, 

54.0000 
54.0000 
54.0000 
54.00001 
54.0000 
54.0000 


38.0000 
39.0000 
51.0000 
51.0000 

36.0000 
39.0000 
89.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 
39.0000 

51.0000 
51.0000 
51.0000 
51.0000 
51.0000 
51.0000 


24.0000 
24.0000 
30.0000 
3&0000 

24.0000 
24.0000 
24.0000 
24.0000 
24.0000 
24.0000 

3a  0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 

3a  0000 


No.  1 
fur  felt. 


Conn. 


27.0000 
27.0000 
36.0000 
36.0000 

27.0000 
27.0000 
27.0000 
27.0000 
27.0000 
27.0000 

36.0000 
36.0000 
36.0000 
36.0000 
36.0000 
3a  0000 


»  No  prices  quoted;  interpolated. 

Fur  liats,  bonnets^  or  hoods — Rates  of  duty. 


Act  of— 

Par. 

1883.... 

400 

1890.... 

451 

1894.... 
1897.... 

335 

432 

1909.... 

446 

1913.... 

354 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Bonnets,  hats,  and  hoods  for  men,  women,  and  children,  com- 
posed of  ♦  ♦  ♦  other  material,  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

Hats  for  men's,  women's,  and  Children's  wear,  comrwsed  of  the 
fur  of  the  rabbit,  beaver,  or  other  animals,  or  of  which  such  fur 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  wholly  or  partially 
manufactured,  including  fur  hat  bodies. 

.^-.do 

Bats,  bonnets,  or  hoods,  for  men's,  women's,  bovs',  or  children's 
wear,  trimmed  or  imtrimmed.  Including  bodies,  hoods,  pla- 
teaux, forms  or  shaDCs,  for  hats  or  bonnets,  comnosed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  fur  of  the  rabbit,  beaver,  or  other  animals: 
Valued  at  not  more  thMi  $5  per  dozen 


Valued  at  more  than  $5  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $10  per 

dozen. 
Valued  at  more  than  $10  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $20  per 

dozen. 
Valued  at  more  than  $20  per  dozen 


Hats,  bonnets,  or  hoods,  for  men's,  women's,  boys',  or  children's 
wear,  trimmed  or  untrimmed.  including  bodies,  hoods,  pla- 
teaux, forms  or  shapes,  for  hats  or  bonnets,  composed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  fur  of  the  rabbitt,  beaver,  or  other  animals: 
Valued  at  not  more  than  $4.50  per  dozen 


Valued  at  more  than  $4.5d  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  %9  per 

dozen. 
Valued  at  more  than  $9  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $18  per 

dozen. 
Valued  at  more  than  $18  per  dozen 


Hats,  bonnets,  or  hoods,  for  men's,  women's,  bovs',  or  children's 
wear,  trimmed  X)t  untrimmed,  including  bodies,  hoods,  pla- 
teaux, forms  or  shapes,  for  hats  or  bonnets,  composed  wholly  or 
in  chief  value  of  fur  of  the  rabbit,  beaver,  or  other  animal". 


Rates  of  dutv,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


$2  per  dozen  and  20  per 

cent  ad  valorem. 
$3  per  dozen  and  20  per 

cent  ad  valorem. 
$5  per  dozen  and  20  per 

cent  ad  valorem. 
$7  per  dozen  and  20  per 

cent  ad  valorem. 


$1.50  per  dozen  and  20 

per  cent  ad  valorem. 
$3  per  dozen  and  20  per 

cent  ad  valorem. 
$5  per  dozen  and  20  per 

cent  ad  valorem. 
$7  per  dozen  and  20  per 

cent  ad  valorem. 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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In  applying  the  provision  in  paragraph  432  of  the  act  of  1897  for 
*'hats,  *  *  *  trimmed  *  *  *  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  fur/'  the  composition  of  the  hats  was  determined  by^  reference 
to  the  whole  hat,  including  the  trimming,  rather  than  by  referring  to 
the  body  of  the  hat  alone,  so  that  where  hats,  the  bodies  of  which  were 
fur,  were  so  trimmed  that  the  silk  trimming  was  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  the  hats  were  held  dutiable  under  paragraph 
390  of  the  silk  schedule.  (Rheims  Co.  v.  United  States,  160  Fed., 
925,  of  1908.) 

A  similar  (][uestion  arose  under  the  acts  of  1909  and  1913  upon  hats 
of  straw  trimmed  with  silk,  etc.  The  trimming  of  the  nat  was 
declared  to  be  an  entity  in  determining  the  classification.  (United 
States  V.  Lord,  4  Ct.  Gust.  Appls.,  322,  of  1913;  Aitken  v.  United 
States,  6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  232,  of  1910.) 

Rabbit-fur  hoods  used  by  automobilists  are  dutiable  under  para- 
graph 384  rather  than  as  fur  wearing  apparel.     (Abstract  32941,  T.  D. 
33594,  of  1913.)     Caps  of  rabbit  fur  are  not  within  paragraph  384, 
not  beinghats  in  either  customs  practice  or  common  parlance.     (G.  A 
4708,  T.  i).  22228,  of  1900.) 


."v.„. 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles  and 
commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and 
others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  numerical 
order  of  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combmed  in  one 
pamphlet.  In  doing  this  indiistrial  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
Deen  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 
has  been  treated  imaer  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff  act  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  paragraph  appears  in 
numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable  and 
another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  Hst,  the  article  is 
discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in 
numerical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  in  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  m  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  OTaet. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  ''Introduction  and  index,'' 
which  contams: 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article  is 
j)rovided  for  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  ''Introduction  and  index"  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
servicfes  of  Joseph  M.  Donohoe,  of  the  Commission's  staff,  and  of 
others. 
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General  Information. 

1913  tariff  paragraph. 

Par.  351.  Human  hair,  raw,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  cleaned 
or  commercially  known  as  drawn  but  not  manufactured,  20  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  manufactures  of  human  hair,  including  nets  and 
netting,  or  of  which  human  hair  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  35  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

DESCRIPTION   AND  USES.  . 

Human  hair,  other  than  the  natural  growth  of  the  wearers,  has 
been  worn  through  the  centuries  for  the  purpose  of  adornment  and 
to  conceal  baldness.  At  the  present  time  it  is  manufactured  into 
various  products,  the  most  important  being  those  used  in  the  hair- 
dressing  industry,  such  as  wigs,  switches,  bangs,  hair  nets,  etc.  Wigs 
and  transformations  are  used  extensively  by  theatrical  folk  and  by 
men  for  concealing  baldness.  Women  generally  are  users  of  human 
hair,  additional  to  the  natural  ^owth,  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
coiflfures,  and  in  the  use  of  nete  for  maintaining  the  shape  of  the 
coiffures.  Human  hair  is  also  used  in  the  making  of  hair  trinkets, 
watch  chains,  bracelets,  etc.     This  use  is  unimportant. 

An  important  and  recent  development  of  the  use  of  human  hair, 
due  to  war  conditions,  is  the  makmg  of  hair  press  cloth  for  use  in 
extracting  oils  from  cotton  seed,  flaxseed,  etc.  The  greater  amount 
of  raw  hair  is  used  for  this  purpose. 

MATERIAL. 

* 

Human  hair  is  known  to  the  trade  by  four  grades. 

Selected  first  quality  is  strictly  first-class  hair,  all  of  which  has  been 
cut  from  the  head;  first  quality  is  a  mixture  of  cut  hair  and  combings, 
usually  50  per  cent  of  each;  second  quality  consists  entirely  of  coim>- 
ings,  properly  rooted,  either  drawn  from  the  head  in  the  process  of 
combmg  or  obtained  from  the  other  grades  of  hair  in  the  process  of 
heckling  or  drawing.  Oriental  and  Kussian  hair,  which  is  coarse, 
heavy,  and  oily,  is  known  as  third  quality.  Rooting  the  hair  is  plac- 
ing all  the  root  ends  together;  drawing  or  heckling  is  sorting  or 
arranging  the  hair  according  to  length. 

SOURCES. 

The  sources  of  raw  material  are  continental  Europe  and  the  Orient, 
China  now  being  the  greatest  source  of  supply. 

'Before  using  the  co^.rse,  heavy,  oily  nair  from  the  Orient  and 
Russia,  it  is  necessary  to  dye  or  bleach  it.     It  is  used  principally  in 
the  manufacture  of  fabrics  and  for  the  cheapest  grades  of  wigs,  curls, . 
etc.,  and  for  hair  nets. 

The  finer  grades  of  hair  come  from  the  peasants  of  Norway,  and 
the  countries  of  central  and  southern  Europe.  The  peasant  families 
save  the  hair  detached  from  the  head  in  the  process  of  combing  and 
sell  it  to  the  buyers.  Also,  especially  in  southern  France,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  peasant  girls  to  sell  the  entire  head  of  hair.     The 
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hair  obtained  by  cutting  in  this  manner  is  the  very  best  grade  and 
is  used  for  the  highest  and  most  expensive  quality  of  wigs.  Some 
hair  is  also  obtained  from  the  heads  of  convicts. 

Jute  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  human  hair  in  making 
wigs  for  theatrical  purposes.  It  has  the  appearance  of  hair  when 
made  in  this  manner,  but  has  poor  wearing  qualities. 

PBOGESS. 

The  raw  hair  is  washed,  combed,  drawn,  or  heckled,  sorted  into 
lengths,  and  then  sterilized  by  boiling.  This  is  slow  and  tedious  hand 
work,  and  is  done  abroad  by  hand  labor.  If  curls  or  waves  are 
desired  the  hair  is  wrapped  around  small  sticks  of  the  desired  size.  It 
is  then  boiled,  after  which  it  is  baked.  The  curl  or  wave  remains 
after  the  stick  is  removed. 

In  making  switches,  the  method  in  general  use  is  to  weave  the  hair 
(several  strands  at  a  time)  on  thi*ee  strings,  the  hair  being  the  weft 
and  the  strings  the  warp.  When  the  required  amount  is  woven  the 
strings  are  pulled  taut,  wrapped  around  the  ropt  ends  and  tightly 
tied.  Other  articles  are  made  with  an  elaboration  of  this  method., 
additional  strings  being  added  to  give  the  desired  width  for  wigs, 
bangs,  etc.  For  the  highest  class  articles  this  weaving  is  done  on 
special  high-grade  lace,  the  lace  being  held  taut  in  a  Frame.  This 
weaving  on  lace  is  called  ventilation.  It  is  practically  all  handwork, 
the  simplest  kind  of  a  stand  for  holding  the  strings  being  used.  The 
lace  for  ventilation  is  woven  in  France  by  hand  and  is  very  expensive. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION. 

The  human-hair  mdustry  in  the  United  States  consists  entirely'of 
manufacturing  human-hair  products.  No  domestic  hair  is  saved  or 
collected  for  this  purpose,  an  raw  material  being  imported. 

The  value  of  articles  of  human  hair  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  in  1909  was  $11,216,000,  but  this  declined  to  $3,335,000  in 
1914.  This  large  decrease  is  attributed  mainly  to  changes  of  style, 
which  is  considered  the  controlling  factor  in  the  mdustry.  Figures  for 
later  production  are  not  available,  but  from  information  furnished  by 
the  trade,  the  production  of  hair  nets,  wigs,  etc.,  in  the  United  States 
has  decreased.  Hair  press  cloth  manufactures  have  increased, 
but,  as  stated,  this  is  a  recent  development  not  included  in  the  above 
figures. 

ORGANIZATION. 

In  1914  there  were  205  establishments  engaged  in  this  industry, 
employing  1,193  wage  earners,  with  a  total  capitalization  of 
$2,543,000.  The  individual  form  of  ownership  predominated,  there 
being  137  such  establishments,  employing  608  wage  earners  and  pro- 
ducing articles  to  the  value  of  $1,529,000.  Of  the  remaining  estab- 
lishments 28  were  corporate  and  40  of  other  forms  of  ownership, 
^he  business  may  be  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  as  26  of  the  establish- 
ments employed  no  wage  earners  and  82  of  them  had  a  production 
of  less  than  $5,000  per  year.  Forty  establishments  had  production 
of  more  than  $20,000  per  year,  while  four  exceeded  $100,000. 

No  domestic  exports  are  shown  in  official  statistics. 
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FOREIGN  PRODUCTION. 

Detailed  figures  are  not  available  for  the  production  of  human-hair 
goods  abroad,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  most  of  the  better  qualities  of 
toupees,  switches,  wigs,  etc.,  are  made  in  Europe.  Hair  nets  were 
formerly  made  by  the  home  workers  in  the  central  and  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  but  during  the  war  this  industry  shifted  to 
China,  which  is  now  the  greatest  source  of  supply  for  this  article. 

IMPORTS, 

Imports  of  human  hair  for  consumption  declined  from  $3,500,000 
in  1910  to  $500,000  in  1915,  but  smce  then  have  increased  to 
$7,574,809  in  1920.  Prior  to  1919  the  largest  single  item  of  import 
was  raw  hair,  but  in  1919  and  1920  the  manufactured  articles  value 
much  in  excess  of  the  unmanufactured  hair.  This  excess  is  caused 
by  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  value  of  hair  nets  imported. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Under  the  tariff  of  1883  raw  and  uncleaned  hair  paid  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  all  subsequent  acts  until  1913  the  product 
was  admitted  free.  In  1913  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  was 
imposed.  Under  the  act  of  1883  the  cleaned  and  drawn  hair,  not 
manufactured,  was  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  all  subse- 
quent acts,  including  the  present  law,  the  duty  has  been  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  manufactures  of  human  hair  in  all  the  tariff  acts 
from  1883  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  act  of  1894, 
wKfen  the  rate  was  30  per  cent,  have  paid  a  duty  of  35  per  cent. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS  AND  TARIFF   CONSIDERATIONS. 

No  serious  competitive  or  tariff  problem  is  presented  with  regard 
to  manufactures  of  hair  or  cleaned  but  unmanufactured  hair.  The 
principal  item  of  manufactures  of  hair  is  '^nets  and  netting.''  These 
are  made  principally  by  home  work  m  China,  and,  while  some  higher 
priced  nets  are  made  in  America,  the  viewpoint  of  the  trade  is  that 
the  cheaper  nets  could  not  economically  be  made  here. 

With  regard  to  raw  imcleaned  hair  a  question  arises,  with  respect 
to  the  recently  developed  hair  press  cloth  industry,  as  to  the  duty  of 
10  per  cent  on  raw  hair  in  relation  to  the  duty  of  15  cents  per  square 
yard  on  hair  press  cloth  (par.  353).  Press  cloth  manufacturers  nave 
asked  an  increased  duty  on  the  press  cloth,  stating  that  the  duty  on 
raw  hair  is  considerably  higher  with  regard  to  the  hair  content  than 
the  15  cents  per  square  yard  duty  on  the  manufactured  article.  This 
contention  is  covered  in  more  detail  in  the  Tariff  Information  Survey 
on  the  Hair  Press  Cloth  Industry. 
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Hair  work  * — Prodvjction  in  United  States, 


Year  and  State. 


United  States: 

1914 

1909 

1904 

1899 

1889 

1879 

1889 i 

1859 

1849 

States,  1914: 

California 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Midiigan 

Missouri 

New  York ^. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

All  other  States 


Number 
of  estab- 

Ush- 
ments. 


205 
250 
125 
158 
492 
299 
230 
44 
25 

14 
5 

27 
5 
5 
3 

90 
7 

16 

27 


Wage 

earners 

(average 

number). 


1,193 

3,634 

863 

820 

1,397 

1,172 

1,651 

155 

108 

62 
28 

176 
16 
12 
10 

635 

27 

93 

6 

128 


Capital. 


12,543,000 

4,716,000 

1,132,000 

760,000 

1,363,000 

613,000 

767,000 

73,000 

34,000 

44,000 
42,000 

379,000 

12,000 

10,000 

7,000 

1,603,000 

23,000 

232,000 
13,000 

178,000 


Wages. 


$581,000 

1,610,000 

335,000 

287,000 

490,000 

323,000 

416,000 

44,000 

26,000 

39,000 

11,000 

97,000 

7,000 

6,000 

5,000 

296,000 

13,000 

50,000 

3,000 

54,000 


Cost  of 
materials. 


11,529,000 

6,081,000 

728,000 

496,000 

846,000 

667,000 

883,000 

78,000 

36,000 

29,000 

8,000 

282,000 

14,000 

5,000 

8,000 

1,033,000 

8,000 

76,000 
4,000 

62,000 


Value  of 
products. 


$3,335,000 

11,216,000 

1,782,000 

1,406,000 

2,489,000 

1,468,000 

1,972,000 

237,000 

90,000 

120,000 
32,000 

602,000 
42,000 
26.000 
25,000 
2,023,000 
46,000 

219,000 
12,000 

188,000 


1  Establishments  in  this  classification  clean,  bleach,  curl,  and  otherwise  prepare  human  hair,  including 
that  of  Chinese  and  Japanese,  mohair,  and  yak,  horse,  camel,  and  other  hairs,  and  manufacture  them  into 
articles  of  adornment.  The  products  include  ornamental  hair  work^  puffs,  rats,  refined  yak  hair,  rolls, 
theatrical  and  other  wigs,  toupees,  transformations,  foundations,  switches,  fronts,  braids,  beards,  bangs, 
turbans,  and  turban  pads,  waves,  and  wavy  hair  for  switches  and  wigs.  Prior  to  1899  the  returns  includea 
small  local  establishments,  manufacturing  chiefly  to  individual  order.  In  addition  to  the  products  covered 
by  the  table,  hair  work  to  the  value  of  111,615  was  reported  for  1914  by  establishments  assigned  to  other 
industries,  principally  millinery  and  lace  goods. 

Imports  by  countries, 

HUMAN  HAIR,  UNCLEANED. 

[Fiscal  years.] 


Imported  f rom— 


Austria-Hungary. 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Russia  in  Europe. 

England 

China 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

All  other 


Total. 


1910 


Pounds.! 


Value. 


1407,643 

78,740 

405,611 

791,020 

155,530 

144,633 

232,623 

533,574 

93,812 

1,653 

1,777 

1,069 


2,847,685 


1911 


Pounds. 


28,068 

3,209 

49,017 

135,907 

4,386 

129,258 

523, 159 

429,870 

367,573 

576 

203 

1,107 


Value. 


1234,868 

27,769 

144,344 

563,211 

39,437 

140,311 

299,184 

437,838 

222,298 

1,373 

1,600 

2,303 


1912 


Pounds. 


18,301 

643 

43,157 

101,967 

1,076 

143; 534 

199,110 

444,324 

46,416 


120 
1,668 


1,672,333 


2,114,536      1,000,316 


Value. 


1172,004 

3,536 

104,556 

906,694 

6,447 

111,233 

79,288 

256,484 

18,940 


1,113 
693 


1,660,988 


1  Quantity  not  stated  prior  to  1911. 


u 
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Imports  by  countries — Continued. 

HUMAN  HAIR,  UNCLEANED— CJontinued. 


la^MTtod  fram^ 


~   inSurope 
Id 

,  ing.'.V.'.'.'.'. 

Haul 

BvEliim 

Netheriands 

AU  other 

Total 


1913 


Pounds. 


23,376 

51,717 

106,615 

139,638 

1,199 

367,318 

324,433 

443,047 

63,960 

6,130 

111 

1,798 


1,529,342 


Value. 


1193,587 

19,277 

158,498 

1,283,784 

8,782 

329,620 

172,138 

325,395 

32,080 

5,425 

1,276 

642 


2,530,604 


1914 


Pounds. 


33,616 

36,215 

115,322 

22,434 

197 

432,870 

167,390 

104,972 

7,808 


141 
265 


921,230 


Value. 


»101,070 

22,367 

83,235 

141,875 

1,522 

188,356 

60,370 

51,557 

3,157 


1,257 
66 


654.832 


1915 


Pounds. 


2,574 

3,222 

19,866 

23,013 

11 

139,855 

361,601 

84,710 

29 


57 
14 


534,852 


Value. 


$23,211 

1,798 

30,147 

117,009 

179 

43,485 

70,401 

18,973 

63 


729 
89 


306,084 


Imported  from— 


Austria-Hungary. 

France 

Qermany 

Italy 

Russia  in  Europe. 

England 

China 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Another 


Total. 


1916 


Pounds. 


7 

1,789 

1,717 

39,125 


383,967 

433,896 

95,690 

76 

19 


956,286. 


Value. 


1917 


Pounds. 


Value. 


1141 

1,516 

15,436 

201,519 


70,624 

73,694 

28,296 

23 

38 


15,099 

278 

53,345 

20 

584,247 

319,078 

265,360 

180 

3,744 


16,793 

934 

209,969 

120 

170,290 

84,535 

119, 124 

297 

9,847 


391,287 


1,241,351  601,909 


1918 


Pounds. 


'         73 
*"37,*i26 


349,808 

1,004,607 

576,332 

5,513 

5,884 


1,979,343 


Value. 


1482 
123,693 


137, 144 

356,427 

214,231 

16,773 

4,444 


853, 193 


[Calendar  years.] 


Imported  from— 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

1,640 

44 

221 

103,192 

421.90.<i 

Value. 

$13,381 

1,132 

880 

506,809 

172,064 

463,103 

.    226,983 

11 

2,221 

6,936 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Austria-Hungary 

France ....' 

Qormany 

Italy 

66,875 

99,435 

869,980 

430,700 

17,333 

""ii99,62i 
69,323 

England 

China, 

339,651       1.099!9i0 

Honekong 1 

175,508 
5,333 

468,051 

20 

220 

1,463 

Japan 

Belgium 

AUother 

5,657 

3,354 

Total 

1,479,980 

792,190 

2,096,756 

1,393,520 

2,343,409 

1,610,762 

TABIFF  INFOBMATION  SURVEYS. 
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Imports  by  countries — Continued. 

HUMAN  HAIR,  CLEANED,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

[Fiscal  years.] 


Imported  from— 

19121 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Austria-Hungary . 
Franco 

$40,196 

15,330 

91,310 

491 

$52,354 

18,201 

95,244 

274 

306 

24,897 

26 

1,930 

1,565 

2,025 

813 

509 

$23,299 

19,424 

98,890 

14,073 

40 

30,163 

501 

824 

4,690 

4,466 

726 

844 

$38,906 

25,296 

90,130 

13,551 

3,833 

25,730 

631 

4,938 

84 

2,665 

$17,078 

8,660 

41,079 

7,822 

327 

40,535 

$15,043 

1,555 

34,930 

$7,961 

Germany. . ....... 

Jt&lv... "..'.'.'.'.'.',.. 

15,576 

Netnerlands 

England 

34,438 
18 
4,855 
3,966 
2,593 
389 
2,613 

52,176 

29,199 

Russian  Europe. . 
China 

182,048 
2,678 
2,519 

486,987- 
1,604 
3,336 

580,777 

Hongkong 

Japan 

1,642 
3,225 

Beleium. . 

All  other 

3,012 

15,411 

'  4,'443 

4,974 

Total 

196,199 

198,134 

197,940 

208,776 

318,157 

598,964 

643,354 

[Calendar  years.] 


Imported  from— 


France. . 
Italy.... 
England. 


China. 
Hongkong. 

Japan 

Belgium... 
All  other. . 


Total. 


1918 


$11,761 

19,752 

31,791 

709,109 

6,150 

5,437 


3,619 


787,619 


1919 


$13,719 

36,071 

136,128 

2,031,051 

4,510 

3,191 

594 

16,875 


2,242,139 


1920 


$6,637,804 


Not  separately  stated  prior  to  1912. 


Human  hair:  Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 

RAW,  UNCLEANED,  NOT  DRAWN. 


Fiscal  year. 


19C8. 

1909 

1910 

1011. 

!9l?. 

1913., 

1914. 


Rate  of  duty. 


I'fee . . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


1,831,730 
1,676,194 
1,000,S63 
1,602,136 
416,910 


Value. 


Duty 
collected. 


$722,241 
1,039,690 
2,8^9,077 
2,121,477 
1,661.060 

338,411 


Value  per 

unit  of 

quantity. 


$1.66 

1.27 

1.66 

1.59 

.81 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent. 


ASIATIC. 


1914.. 
ini5.. 
1916.. 
1Q17.. 
1018. 
iSilS  K 
1910  I. 
19201 
1921 «. 


10  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do , 

...  .do 

do 

do 

do 

do...  . 


442,679 

4.56, 492 

944,502 

1,115,151 

1,966,100 

l,4«a,385 

1,936,876 

1,947,624 

471,632 


$159, 151 
141;  938 
169,242 
345.  S49 
737,443 
588,081 
P39, 752 
1,000,078 
226,414 


$15,915 
14, 193 
16,924 
34, 584 
73,744 
58.f08 
83,975 

100,007 
22,641 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


>  Calendar  vear. 

•  Sbc  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 
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Human  hair:  Imports  for  consumption — Revenue — Continued. 
RAW,  UNCLEANED,  NOT  DRAWN— Continued. 

ALL  OTHER. 


Fiscal  year. 


1914.. 
1915.. 
1910.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1918  h 
1919 '. 
19?0i. 
1921  s. 


Rate  of  duty. 


10  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.-..do 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

33,706 

65,544 

58,712 

188,425 

47, 595 

64,346 

133, 112 

255,582 

27,336 


Value. 


Duty 
collected. 


$145,274 
160,695 
232,015 
280, 519 
136,373 
203,589 
524, 2X7 
534,230 
135,581 


$14,527 
16,009 
23,201 
28,051 
13,637 
20,359 
52,425 
53,243 
13,558 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$4.31 
2.45 
3.94 
1.48 
2.86 
3.16 
3.94 
2.09 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 

laoo 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


CLEANED  OR 

DRAWN. 

V 
1908 

20  per  cent 

$49,245 
88,617 

141,583 

90,665 

52,633 

36,713 

6,242 

$9,849 
17,723 
28,316 
18,133 
10,526 
7,342 
1,248 

20.00 

1909 

20.00 

1910 

do 

20.00 

1911 

do 

20.00 

1912 

do 

21,613 
7,608 
2,254 

$2.44 
4.83 
2.77 

20.00 

1913 

do 

20.00 

1914 

do 

20.00 

ASIATIC. 


1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1918 1. 
1919  K 
19201. 
1921 «. 


20  per  cent. 

do 

do , 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


27,312 
10,250 
8,080 
45,614 
31,106 
12,467 
33,152 
63,374 
20,552 


$9,468 

5,983 

2,100 

8,373 

14,865 

8,554 

22,190 

52,790 

36,941 


$1,893 
1,196 
420 
1,674 
2,973 
1,711 
4,438 

10,558 
7,388 


$0,347 
.583 
.259 
.183 
.477 
.710 
.669 
.989 


20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
2a  00 
20.00 
20.00 

2a  00 

20.00 


ALL  OTHER. 


1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1918 1. 
1919 ». 
19201. 
1921 «. 


20  per  cent. 

do , 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


2,576 

4,070 

1,028 

4,679 

5,864 

6,193 

35,848 

15,562 

11,661 


$20,262 
18,392 
7,568 
24,402 
16,209 
20,368 
50,302 
64,426 
36,957 


$4,052 
3,678 
1,513 
4,880 
3,241 
4,074 
10,060 
12,885 
7,391 


$7.86 
4.51 
7.36 
5.23 
2.76 
3.29 
1.40 
4.14 


20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
2a  00 
•20.00 
20.00 

2a  00 

20.00 


MANUFACTURED. 


1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


35  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


$301,876 
581,792 
594,053 
342,706 
151,891 
173,509 
51,851 


$105,656 

203,625 

207,917 

119,945 

53,161 

60,727 

18,148 


MANUFACTURED:  NETS  AND  NETTING. 


1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1918 1. 
1919 1. 
19201. 
1921 «. 


35  per  cent. 

do..... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


$51,747 

103,948 

223,417 

484,276 

515,791 

628,990 

2,070,500 

5,774,022 

3.182,486 


$18,111 

36,381 

78, 195 

169,496 

180,526 

220,146 

724,675 

2,020,907 

1,130,870 


ALL  OTHER  MANUFACTURES. 


1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
19181. 
19191. 
19201. 
1921  s. 


35 per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do?.... 

do 

do 


$63,389 
84,506 
31,196 
27,703 
27,313 
12,202 
88,196 

149,263 
91,882 


$22,186 

29,577 

10,918 

9,698 

9,560 

4,271 

30,868 

52,242 

32,158 


35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 


35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 


35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 


1  Calendar  year. 


<  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921 . 
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Rates  of  duty — Human  hair. 


Act  of— 


1883 

442 

444 

1890 

447 
461 

i\m 

604 

332 

^353 

1897 

504 
429 
450 

1909 

571 

442 

1913 

583 
351 

Par. 


TarifiF  classification  or  description. 


Hair,  human,  bracelets,  braids,  chains,  rings,  curls,  and  ringlets, 
composed  of  hair,  or  of  which  hair  is  the  component  matenal  of 
chief  value. 

Human  hair,  raw,  uncleaned,  and  not  drawn 

If  clean  or  drawn,  but  not  manufactured 

When  manufactured , 

Hair,  human,  if  clean  or  drawn  but  not  manufactured , 

Manufactures  of  *  *  *  human  hair,  *  *  *  or  of  which 
these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  all  of  the  above  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 

£Wt. 

*  *   *   human  hair,  raw,  uncleaned,  and  not  drawn 

Hair,  human,  if  clean  or  drawn  but  not  manufactured 

Manufactures  of   *    *    *   human  hair,    *    *    *    or  of  which 

these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  all  of  the  above  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

,  *   *   *   human  hair,  raw,  uncleaned,  and  not  drawn , 

Hair,  human,  if  clean  or  drawn  but  hot  manufiactured 

Manufactures  of  *  *  *  human  hair,  *  *  *  or  of  which 
these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

*  *   *    human  hair,  raw,  uncleaned,  and  not  drawn 

Hair,  human,  if  clean  or  drawn  but  not  manufactured 

Manufactures  of  human  hair,  or  of  which  human  hair  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section. 

*  *   *    human  hair,  raw,  uncleaned,  and  not  drawn 

Human  hair,  raw 

If  cleaned  or  commercially  known  as  drawn,  but  not  manu- 
factured. 
Manufactures  of  human  hair,  including  nets  and  nettiuKS,  or  of 
which  human  hair  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 

20  per  cent  ad  valwem. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Human  hair  tops  are  not  specificalh  provided  for  and  are  assessed 
with  duty  under  paragraph  385  as  a  nonenumerated  article  manu- 
factured m  whole  or  in  part.  (T.  D.  36200,  of  1916.)  Such  mer- 
chandise assessed  under  paragraph  385  were  claimed  to  be  dutiable 
under  'paragraph  286  and  the  protest  was  overruled  by  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  without  affirming  the  assessment.  (Abstract 
38842,  of  1915.) 

Human  hair  yarn  is  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  as  a  manufacture  of 
human  hair  uncfer  paragraph  351 ;  human  hair  press  cloth  made  from 
the  jam  is  dutiable  at  15  cents  per  square  vard  under  paragraph 
353.  The  15-cent  rate  is  generally  considerably  less  than  the  10  per 
cent  on  raw  human  hair  under  paragraph  351. 

Separate  provision  might  be  made  for  human  hair  tops. 


HAIR,  CURLED,  SUITABLE  FOR  BEDS  AND  MATTRESSES. 

[Par.352,actof]9]3.1 


Summary. 

Hair,  curled,  suitable  for  beds  and  mattresses,  is  produced  from  both 
domestic  and  imported  hair.  Horse,  cow,  goat,  and  hog  hair  is  used, 
horsehair  being  the  best.     It  is  also  the  chief  raw  material  imported. 

In  1914  there  were  19  establishments  engaged  in  this  industry. 
They  employed  1,212  wage  earners,  had  a  combined  capital  of 
$2,930,000,  and  total  production  of  $3,658,000. 

Imports  are  negligible,  being  valued  at  $6  in  1919  and  $90  in  1920. 
Domestic  export  statistics  are  not  available. 

No  tariff  or  competitive  problems  seem  to  be  presented  in  this 
industry.  Horsehair,  the  chief  article  of  raw  liiaterial  imported,  is 
on  the  iree  list. 

General  Information. 

1913  tariff  paragraph. 

Par.  352.  Hair,  curled,  suitable  for  beds  or  mattresses,  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  USES. 

Curled  hair  is  the  hair  of  animals,  chiefly  that  from  the  manes 
tails,  and  fetlocks  of  horses,  and  tails  of  cattle,  dyed  black  and  curled 
for  use  in  stuflBng  mattresses,  sofas,  cushions,  and  in  other  upholstery 
work.  An  extensive  use  of  curled  hair  is  in  the  upholstering  of  auto- 
mobiles. Only  the  shorter  hairs  from  the  tails  and  manes  of  the 
horse  and  tails  of  cattle  are  curled,  the  longer  lengths  being  used  for 
manufacturing  haircloth. 

MATERIALS. 

Horsehair  is  the  best  and  most  generally  used.  Most  of  it  is 
imported,  chiefly  from  Argentina,  China,  England,  Canada,  Russia, 
and  Uruguay.  The  domestic  hair  used  is  procured  from  the  packing 
houses  and  tanneries.  After  the  raw  hair  is  cleansed  and  sterilized 
by  boiling,  it  is  dyed.  The  curl  is  then  imparted  by  tightly  plaiting 
and  baking  the  hair. 

PRODUCTION. 

In  1909  the  value  of  domestic  production  was  $5,130,000.  In  1914, 
it  was  $3,658,000.  This  decline  was  due  to  decreased  use  and  not 
increased  imports.  The  value  of  production  for  later  years  is  not 
available,  but  20,719,741  poimds  were  produced  in  1916,  22,033,651 
pounds  1917,  and  13,652,610  pounds  in  1918.^ 

Statistics  on  foreign  production  are  not  available,  but  no  serious 
competition  is  offered  to  the  domestic  industry,  imports  for  the  past 
seven  years  having  averaged  less  than  $50. 

DOMESTIC   EXPORTS. 

Exports  of  curled  hair  are  not  separately  stated  in  the  statistics. 
They  are  included  in  manufactures  of  animal  hair,  which  average 
between  $300,000  and  $400,000. 

»  Report  Bureau  of  Markets,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dec.  2,  lUlS. 
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ORGANIZATION. 


In  1914  there  were  in  the  United  States  19  estabhshments  engaged 
primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  curled  hair.  They  employed  1,212 
wage  earners  and  had  a  combined  capital  of  $2,930,000.  Chicago, 
Phfladelphia,  and  New  York  are  the  important  centers  of  the  industry. 


SUBSTITUTES. 


While  curled  hair  is  the  best  material  for  its  various  uses,  it  is  also 
the  most  expensive.  Substitutes  are  being  used  in  mattress  and 
upholstery  work,  those  most  frequently  used  being  seaweed  and  sea 
moss,  Spanish  moss,  Tampico,  and  coconut  fiber. 


TARIFF  CONSIDERATIONS. 


No  tariff  or  competitive  problems  seem  to  arise  in  connection  with 
this  mdustry.  Horsehair  is  the  prmcipal  item  of  raw  material 
imported,  and  this  is  admitted  free  imder  paragraph  503. 


Production  in  United  States — Curled  hair} 


Year. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Wage 
earners. 

Capital. 

Wages. 

Cost  of 
materials. 

Value  of 
products. 

1914 

19 
29 

1,212 
1,372 

$2,930,000 
3,929,000 

$524,000 
570,000 

$2,471,000 
3,498,000 

$3,658,000 

1909 

5,130,000 

1  Abstract  of  the  census  of  manufacturers,  1914. 

Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 

HAIR,  CURLED,  SUITABLE  FOR  BEDS  AND  MATTRESSES. 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

$136 

10 

8 

47 

259 

1,728 

2 

271 

Duty 
collected. 

$13.00 

1.00 

.80 

4.70 

25.90 

172.00 

.20 

27.00 

Vahieper 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1908 

10  per  cent 

Per  cent, 
10.00 

1909 

do 

10.00 

1910 

do 

10.00 

1911 

do 

10.00 

1912 

do 

10.00 

1913 

do*. 

laoo 

1914 

do 

10.00 

1915 

do 

10.00 

1916 

do 



1917 

do 

72 

1 

7.20 
.10 

*  *  i6.66 

1918 

do 



10.00 

19181 

do 

19191 

do 

6 

140 

18, 137 

*  '.'eo' 

*    14.00 
1,813.00 

10.00 

19201 

do 

10.00 

19212 

do 

1  Calendar  year..  <  6  months  ended  June  30, 1920. 

Rates  of  duty — Hair,  curled,  suitable  for  beds  or  mattresses. 


Act  of- 


1883 


1890 
1894 
1897 
1909 
1913 


Par. 


443 
717 

450 

332^ 

430 

444 

352 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


Curled  hair,  except  of  hogs,  used  for  beds  or  mattresses 

Hair,    *    *    *    of  hogs,  curled  for  beds  and  nufttresses,  and  not 
fit  for  bristles. 

Hair,  curled,  suitable  for  beds  or  mattresses •  ««/^»x  ^^^^«^  T».vr«^u.. 

do 10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

do Do. 

do Do. 

do Do. 


25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


HAmcLora 

[Known  as  ** crinoline,"  "hair  seating,"  and  hair  presB  cloth.] 


Summary. 


Haircloth  known  as  ^^  crinoline ''and  ^^hair  seating''  are  made  from 
the  long  hair  of  the  manes  and  tails  of  horses.  Crinoline  is  a  light 
haircloth,  formerly  much  used  in  feminine  apparel,  but  is  now  con- 
fined principally  to  the  stiffening  of  hats  and  bonnets  and  in  stiffening 
men's  coats.  Hair  seating  is  a  heavy  cloth  used  in  upholstery,  much 
less  now  than  formerly. 

Imports  of  crinoline  are  negligible.  Those  of  hair  seating  are  not 
statea  separately  from  hair  press  cloth.  The  industry  is  relatively 
unimportant,  the  total  production  of  all  haircloth  for  1914  being 
$2,395,486.     No  tariff  or  competitive  questions  are  involved. 

Hair  press  cloth  is  a  very  heavy  cloth  made  from  spun  hair,  chiefly 
human  hair  from  the  Orient.  To  a  small  extent  horsehair  from  South 
America  is  used  for  some  makes  of  this  cloth.  It  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  expression  of  cottonseed,  linseed,  and  other  oils,  and  is 
important  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  oil-milling  industry.  The  manu- 
facture of  this  type  of  press  cloth  developed  during  the  war,  it  having 
come  into  general  use  as  a  substitute  for  camel's-hair  press  cloth,  which 
was  formerly  almost  exclusively  used,  but  which  could  not  be  sup- 
plied in  sufficient  quantities  owing  to  the  curtailment  of  the  supply 
of  raw  material. 

Official  production  figures  are  not  available,  but  it  is  estimated 
from  information  furnished  by  the  trade  that  the  annual  production 
is  about  2,000,000  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $1,800,000.  Imports  are 
combined  with  hair  seating  and  in  1919  were  valued  at  $164,560. 
Practically  all  of  these,  however,  were  press  cloth. 

The  industry  faces  strong  foreign  competition.  American  manu- 
facturers request  a  revision  upward  of  the  duty  on  the  hair  press  cloth. 
They  state  tnat  the  present  duty  of  15  cents  per  square  yard  is  only 
about  one-fourth,  as  regards  the  hair  content,  of  the  duty  they  pay  on 
the  raw  human  hair. 

Summary  table. ^ 
CRINOLINE. 


Value 
(imports 

for 
consump- 
tion). 

Amount 
of  duty. 

Value 
per  unit 

of 

quantity 

(square 

yard). 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate. 

Fiscal  year: 

1910 

$171 

4,223 

1,814 

58 

46 

336 

17 

177 

11,787 

120 

830 

339 

9 

3 

66 

2 

15 

148 

10.665 
.407 
.427 
.468 
.754 
.356 
.485 
.692 

4.78 

Percent, 
12.02 

1911 

19.66 

1912 

18.73 

1913 

6.48 

1914 

7.96 

1915 

16.80 

1916 ^ 

12.36 

1917 7. 

8.61 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1.25 

1919 

1920 

150 

4 

2.02 

2.96 

1  Total  production  of  haircloth  in  the  United  States  in  1914  amounted  to  $2,395,486. 
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Summary  table — Continued. 

HAIR  SEATING  AND  HAIR  PRESS  CLOTH. 


Fiscal  year: 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Value 
(imports 

for 
consump- 
tion). 

• 
Amount 

Value 

per  unit 

of 

of  duty. 

quantity 
(square 
yard). 

$23,581 

S3, 286 

$1.42 

23,533 

4,071 

1.16 

18,249 

2,*600 

1.40 

31,869 

4,126 

1.54 

106, 757 

8,876 

1.94 

81,723 

5,840 

2.97 

67,633 

4,375 

2.31 

84,399 

4,079 

3.10 

122,598 

4,684 

3.92 

95, 751 

3,207 

4.47 

164,560 

6,083 

4.85 

48,776 

1,774 

4.12 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate. 


Per  cent. 

13.93 

17.30 

14.25 

12.99 

8.31 

7.15 

6.47 

4.83 

3.82 

3.34 
3.05 
3.64 


General  Information. 


1913  tariff  paragraph. 

Par.  353.  Haircloth,  known  as  crinoline  cloth,  6  cents  per  square 
yard;  haircloth,  known  as  hair  seating,  and  hair  press  cloth,  15  cents 
per  square  yard. 

CRINOLINE   AND   HAIR   SEATING. 

Description  and  uses, — Haircloth  is  made  from  the  long  hair  ob- 
tained from  the  mane  and  tail  of  horses.  It  is  a  very  strong,  durable 
material,  not  liable  to  fade,  but  on  account  of  its  open  texture  catches 
a  great  deal  of  dust.  Crinoline  cloth  is  the  light  haircloth  formerly 
much  used  for  stiffening  feminine  apparel,  but  now  principally  used 
in  stiffening  bonnets  and  hats  and  men's  coats.  Hair  seating  is 
heavy  haircloth  used  in  upholstery. 

Raw  materials. — The  chief  raw  material  used  is  horsehair.  Other 
hair  is  used  to  a  small  extent.  Imports  of  horsehair  come  chiefly 
from  Argentina,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Canada,  Russia,  England,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Belgium.  The  domestic  horsehair  is  obtained  from 
tanneries,  from  dead  animals,  and  is  inferior  to  the  imported  horsehair. 

Processes. — ^The  raw  hair  is  boiled  to  clean  and  sterilize  it,  then  is 
dried  by  high-speed  centrifugal  action,  then  drawn  or  heckled,  sorted 
into  proper  lengths.  It  is  then  soaked  in  water  to  make  it  supple, 
and  ayed  black,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  Formerly  it  was  woven  on 
hand  looms  (now  by  machinery),  with  a  black  linen  warp,  the  hair 
being  the  weft.  The  weave  is  a  kind  of  sateen,  the  weft  or  hair  being 
flushed  to  the  surface.  It  is  woven  with  a  raw  edge  on  each  side,  no 
selvage  being  possible  on  account  of  the  short  length  of  the  horse 
hair.  After  leaving  the  loom  the  cloth  is  hot  rofled  to  give  it  a 
luster. 

Haircloth  is  made  in  widths  of  from  16  to  30  inches. 

Substitutes. — ^The  most  commonly  used  imitation  or  substitute  is 
that  made  from  black  polished  linen  warp  and  weft. 
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Imports, — ^Imports  of  crinoline  are  negligible;  those  of  hair  seating 
are  shown  under  press  cloth  below,  together  with  statistics  of  domestic 
production. 

HAIR   PRESS   CLOTH. 

Description  and  uses, — ^Press  cloth  is  entirely  distinct  from  crinoline 
and  hair  seating,  being  a  very  heavy  thick  cloth  used  in  the  oil  milling 
industry  as  a  container  in  which  the  seed  meats  are  wrapped  while 
being  subjected  to  heavy  pressure  to  express  the  oils.  At  the  present 
time  two  different  styles  of  press  cloth  are  used — camers-hair  press 
cloth  (covered  by  pars.  288  and  422)  and  hair  press  cloth,  included 
in  the  paragraph  imder  consideration. 

Under  the  latter  paragraph  is  included  aU  press  cloths  made  of 
human  or  animal  hair  not  specifically  mentioned  elsewhere.  Prac- 
tically all  hair  press  cloth  used  is  that  made  of  human  hair.  A  hair- 
cloth made  of  horsehair  is  used  as  a  protective  mat  for  some  purposes 
in  the  oil  mills,  but  its  use  is  small  and  relatively  unimportant,  not 
being  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  press  cloth. 

Human-hair  press  cloth  is  made  from  the  heavy,  coarse  human 
hair  from  the  Orient.  The  principal  requirement  for  this  cloth  is 
strength  and  resistance  to  heat,  as  the  seed  meats  are  pressed  im- 
mediately after  cooking  while  extremely  hot.  Spun  hair  is  used  \u 
weaving  the  cloth.  It  weighs  44  to  66  ounces  to  a  yard  12  to  13^ 
inches  wide,  or  7  to  11  pounds  to  the  square  yard,  the  different  weights 
being  used  for  different  conditions.  In  view  of  the  weight  of  the 
cloth,  it  is  sold  by  the  pound  rather  than  by  the  yard. 

Development  of  industry. — ^The  manufacture  in  the  United  States 
of  press  cloth  from  human  hair  is  a  recently  developed  industry,  its 
origin  and  growth  having  been  due  to  war  conditions.  Prior  to  the 
war  practically  all  the  press  cloth  U3ed  was  made  from  earners 
hair,  but  with  the  supply  of  raw  material  curtailed,  camel' s-hair 
cloth  could  not  be  made  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  demands. 
A  substitute  was  foimd  in  the  Oriental  human  hair.  It  is  not  equal 
to  the  camel's-hair  cloth  in  weariag  qualities,  but  met  the  demands 
as  a  substitute  and  can  now  compete  with  the  camePs-hair  cloth  on 
a  lower  price  basis. 

While  the  spinning  of  human  hair  for  this  purpose  is  new  here, 
it  had  been  established  in  European  countries.  The  process  of 
spinning  human  hair  for  press  cloth  is  different  from  that  lor  making 
tne  camePs-hair  cloth. 

The  press  cloth  industry  is  important  as  auxiliary  to  oil  milling, 
press  cloth  being  required  in  the  making  of  cottonseed,  linseed,  castor, 
and  other  oils. 

ORGANIZATION   AND   DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

In  1914  the  census  of  manufactures  showed  domestic  production 
of  all  hair  cloth  as  $2,395,486,  15  out  of  a  total  of  19  establishments 
being  located  in  Pennsylvania,  the  others  in  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island.     The  production  of  hair  press  cloth  developed  since  1914. 

According  to  estimates  of  the  trade,  the  annual  production  of  hair 
press  cloth  is  between  1,700,000  poimds  to  2,000,000  pounds,  with  a 
value  of  $1,600,000  to  $1,800,000.  The  piills  are  located  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
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Pennsylvania.  The  capitalization  is  not  known,  but  heavy  invest- 
ments were  made  during  the  war  to  speed  up  production.  Some  of 
these  mills  confine  their  production  to  human  hair  press  cloth,  while 
some  manufacture  both  types  of  cloth.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
for  all  to  install  special  spindles  for  spinning  the  hair,  the  process 
being  diflFerent  from  that  employed  in  making  camel's  hair  cloth. 

There  are  no  exports  of  press  cloth,  the  entire  domestic  production 
being  consumed  at  home. 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTS. 

Statistics  on  foreign  production  are  not  available,  nor  are  import 
figures  shown  separately.  Imports  of  hair  seatmg  and  hair  press 
cloth  are  combined,  the  total  for  1919  being  $164,560.  In  1913  the 
imports  were  only  $31,000,  but  in  1914  they  jumped  to  $106,000, 
the  larger  part  coming  in  after  the  1913  tarin  act  became  eflFective. 
There  was  a  decline  the  following  year,  but  the  total  increased  to 
$122,000  in  1918  and  $164,000  m  1919.  The  1920  total,  however, 
is  smaller  than  anjr  yeaj*  since  1914.  It  is  claimed  by  the  manu- 
facturers that  practically  all  of  these  imports  were  hair  press  cloth. 
The  increased  imports  were  incidental  to  the  increased  demands  for 
press  cloth. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Under  the  act  of  1883  crinoline  cloth  was  dutiable  at  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem  and  hair  seating  at  30  cents  per  square  yard;  under  the 
act  of  1890  the  duties  were,  respectively,  8  cents  and  30  cents  per 
square  yard,  which  the  act  of  1894  reduced  to  6  cents  and  20  cents 
per  square  yard.  Hair  press  cloth  was  first  specifically  included  in 
the  act  of  1897,  that  act  making  hair  seating  and  hair  press  cloth 
dutiable  at  20  cents  per  square  yard  and  crinoline  cloth  at  10  cents 
per  square  vard.  The  act  of  1909  retained  the  duty  of  20  cents  per 
square  yard  on  hair  seating  and  hair  press  cloth,  but  reduced  that  on 
crinoline  to  8  cents  per  square  yard. 

Prior  to  the  act  of  1913  cameFs-hair  press  cloth  was  not  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  tariff,  it  being  dutiable  under  Schedule  K.  Under 
the  act  of  1913  hair  of  the  camel  was  placed  on  the  free  list  (par.  650) ; 
press  cloth  of  camel  hair  is  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  (par. 
288) ;  and  cameFs-hair  press  cloth  imported  expressly  for  oil-milling 
purposes  and  so  marked,  and  meeting  the  requirements  specified  is 
admitted  free  (par.  422). 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

Human-hair  press  cloth  faces  domestic  competition  from  cameFs 
hair  press  cloth.  They  are  related  industries,  nowever,  some  plants 
being  equipped  to  manufacture  both  kinds  of  cloth. 

During  the  period  between  the  adoption  of  the  1913  tariff  act  and 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  imports  from  England  and  Germany  of 
both  finds  of  press  cloth  were  heavy,  and  indicated  that  tnose 
coimtries  could  make  the  cloth  for  less  than  the  domestic  manufac- 
turers. This  competition  was  not  serious  during  the  war,  the  making 
of  cameFs-hair  press  cloth  in  those  countries  having  ceased  entirely, 
but  the  imports  of  both  cloths  showed  a  considerable  increase  m 
1P19.     The  source  of  raw  material  for  cameVs-hair  cloth  is  more 
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accessible  to  the  European  manufacturers,  and,  as  Russian  human 
hair  is  entirely  similar  to  Chinese  hair,  the  raw  material  for  the 
human-hair  press  cloth  would  also  probably  be  cheaper. 

TARIFF   CONSIDERATIONS. 

CameFs-hair  press  cloth  and  the  hair  from  which  it  is  made  are 
both  on  the  free  list.  The  present  duty  on  hair  press  cloth  (par.  353) 
of  15  cents  per  scjuare  yard  is  equivalent  to  1^  cents  to  2^  cents  per 
pound  on  the  hair  content  of  the  cloth,  a  square  yard  weighing  from 
6  to  11  pounds.  Compared  to  this,  the  average  duty  per  pound 
paid  on  raw  Asiatic  hair  for  the  first  half  of  1920  was  5^  cents  per 
pound.  The  manufacturers  state  that  the  loss  due  to  cleaning, 
sorting,  and  otherwise  preparing  the  raw  hair  is  about  20  per  cent, 
which  makes  the  total  duty  paid  on  the  hair  content  of  the  domestic 
cloth  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  that  paid  on  the  hair  content  of 
the  foreign-made  cloth. 

The  customs  revenue  from  hair  seating  and  hair  press  cloth  has 
averaged  about  $5,000  annually  since  1914,  while  that  from  the  raw 
uncleaned  hair  (the  greater  part  of  which  is  used  in  hair  press  cloth) 
averaged  $50,000  between  1914  and  1919.  In  1919  it  was  $136,000 
and  in  1920  it  was  $153,850. 

The  present  act  combines  hair  seating  and  hair  press  cloth.  The 
hair  press  cloth  now  imported  is  entirely  dissimilar  and  distinct  from 
hair  seating,  is  of  varying  weights,  and  is  sold  by  the  pound  instead 
of  by  the  yard.  It  woiud  seem  desirable  to  separate  it  from  hair 
seating  ana  make  the  unit  of  duty  the  same  as  the  commercial  unit; 
that  is,  the  poimd. 

No  tariff  questions  arise  in  connection  with  crinoline  and  hair 
seating. 

Production  of  haircloth  ^  in  United  States. 


Year  and  State. 


United  States: 

1914 

1909 

States,  1914: 

Pennsylvania.., 
All  otner  States. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Wage 

earners 

(average 

number). 

Capital. 

Wages. 

Cost  of 
materials. 

19 
14 

15 
4 

595 

538 

466 
129 

$2,945,000 
2,281,000 

2,057,000 
888,000 

$290,000 
252,000 

233,000 
57,000 

$1,654,000 
1,614,000 

1,324,000 
330,000 

Value  of 
products. 


$2,395,000 
2,230,000 

1,938,000 
457,000 


1  Haircloth  was  formerly  used  most  extensively  in  upholstering,  and  its  manufacture  was  included 
under  "upholstering  materials."  Large  quantities  of  it  are  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  and 
for  this  reason  it  was  given  a  separate  classification  in  1909.  This  textile  is  made  by  using  a  warp  of  cotton 
yarn  and  a  weft  of  horsehair.  Hair  bristles,  brush  material,  and  curled  hair  were  also  reported,  but  the 
value  of  these  has  been  included  in  the  amounts  reported  as  subsidiary  products  to  the  upholstering  mate- 
rials industry. 
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Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 

HAIRCLOTH  KNOWN  AS  CRINOLINE. 


Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

$3 

117 
20 

830 

339 

9 

3 

56 

2 

15 

Value  per 

unit  of 

quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

Fiscal  year— 

1908 

10  cents  per  square 

yard. 
do 

Square  yards. 
32 

1,178 
257 

10,380 

4,247 

124 

61 

941 

35 

254 

$20 
299 

m 

4,223 

1,814 

58 

46 

336 

17 

177 

$0,625 

.254 
.665 

.407 
.427 
.468 
.754 

.356 
.485 
.692 

Percent. 
16.00 

1909 

39.40 

1910 

8  cents  per  square 

yard. 
do 

12.02 

1911 

19,66 

1912 

do 

18.73 

1913 

do 

6.48 

1914 

6  cents  per  square 

yard. 
do 

7.96 

1915 

16.80 

1916 

12.35 

1917 

do 

8.61 

191S 

do 

Cedeudar  year— 
1918 

do 

2,465 

11, 787 

148 

4.78 

1.25 

1919 

do 

1920 

do 

74 

150 

4 

2.027 

2.96 

HAIRCLOTH  KNOWN  AS  HAIR  SEATING  AND  HAIR  PRESS  CLOTH. 


Fiscal  year:  i 

1908 20  cents  per  square 

i   yard. 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


•do. 
.do. 
•do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


1914 15  cents  per  square 

t      yard. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


192H I do. 


18,912 

21,210 
16,432 
20,357 
13,004 
20,630 
12,778 
42,143 

38,934 
29,173 
27,196 
31,230 

21,379 

33,885 

11,831 

1,800 


$22,863 

24,940 
23,581 
23,533 
18,249 
31,869 
23,435 
83,322 

81,723 

67.633 

84,399 

122,598 

95,761 

164,560 

48,775 

6,595 


$3,7^ 

4,242 
3,286 
4,071 
2,600 
4,126 
2,555 
6,321 

5,840 
4,375 
4,079 
4,684 

3,207 

5,083 

1,774 

270 


$1.21 

1.18 
1.42 
1.15 
L40 
1.54 
L83 
1.98 

2.97 
2.31 
3.10 
3.92 

4.478 
4.856 
4.122 


^  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 


16.54 

17.01 
13.93 
17.30 
14.25 
12.99 
10.91 
7.59 

7.15 
6.47 
4.83 
3.82 

3.34 
3.08 
3.64 


Rates  of  duty — Haircloth,  known  as  ^* crinoline  cloth,**  *^hair  seating ,**  and  ^'hair  press 

cloth.** 


Act  of— 


1883 


1890 


1894 


1913 


Par. 

445 

446 

448 
449 

333 
334 


1897    I    431 

I 


1909        445 


353 


288 


Tariff  dassifloetion  or  description. 


Haircloth,  known  as  ^'crinoline  cloth,"  and  all  other  manufac- 
tures of  hair  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act. 
Haircloth,  known  as  "hair  seating" 


Haircloth,  known  as  "crinoline  cloth" 
Haircloth,  known  as  "hair  seating".. . 


Haircloth,  known  as  "crinoline  cloth" , 
Haircloth,  known  as  "hair  seating" 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


Haircloth,  known  as  "crinoline"  cloth , 

Haircloth,  known  as  "hair  seating,"  and  hair  press  cloth 


Haircloth,  known  as  "crinoline"  cloth 

Haircloth,  known  as  "hair  seating,"  and  hair  press  cloth. 


Haircloth,  known  as  " crinoline"  cloth 

Haircloth,  known  as  "hair  seating,"  and  hair  press  cloth. 


-v~  ,  *   *    *    press  cloth  composed  of  camel's  hair,  n.  s.  p.  f 

422  I  *    *    *    press  cloths  composed  of  camel's  hair,  imported  ex- 
pressly for  oil  milling  purposes,  and  marked  so  as  to  indicate  j 
that  it  is  for  such  purposes,  and  cut  into  lengths  not  to  exceed 
72  inches  and  woven  in  widths  not  under  10  inches'  nor  to  exceed 
15  inches  and  weighing  not  l&ss  than  i  pound  per  square  foot. 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

30   cents   per   square 

yard. 
8  cents  per  square  yard. 
30    cents   per    square 

yard. 
6  cents  x>er  square  yard. 
20    cents    per    square 

yard. 
10    cents    per    square 

yard. 
20    cents    per    square 

yard. 
8  cents  per  square  yard . 
20    cents    per    square 

yard. 
6  cents  per  square  yard. 
15    cents    per    square 

yard. 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
Free. 
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Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Press  cloths  composed  of  camePs  hair  for  oil  milling  purposes  are 
exempt  from  dutj ,  while  the  }  am  from  which  they  are  made  is 
dutiafcle  at  18  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  287. 

The  provision  in  paragraph  431  of  the  act  of  1897  for  hair  press 
cloth  was  held  not  limited  to  fabrics  composed  of  the  same  material 
(horsehair)  as  the  other  articles  enumerated  in  said  paragraph. 
(Caldwell  v.  United  States,  141  Fed.  487.)  But  a  different  conclusion 
was  reached  in  another  case  where  camePs-hair  press  cloth  was  held 
dutiable  as  manufactures  of  wool  rather  than  as  hair  press  cloth  under 
that  act.     (Oberle  v.  United  States,  165  Fed.  53.) 

Hair  press  cloth,  in  chief  value  of  camel's  hair,  was  held  dutiable 
as  press  cloth  composed  of  camePs  hair  under  paragraph  288.  (Ab- 
stract 38425,  of  1915.)  CameFs-hair  press-cloth  mats  are  dutiable  as 
manufactures  of  wool  under  paragraph  288 ;  and  combination  goat's- 
hair  and  camePs-hair  mats  as  a  nonenumerated  manufactured  article 
under  paragraph  385  when  goat  hair  is  the  element  of  chief  value. 
(T.  D.  34285,  of  1914.) 

Cattle-hair  cloths,  square  in  form,  with  flaps  to  fold  over  similar 
to  envelopes,  used  for  pressing  herbs  for  medicmal  purposes,  classified 
as  a  manufacture  of  wool  under  paragraph  288  and  claimed  dutiable 
as  hair  press  cloth  or  as  a  nonenumerated  manufactured  article,  were 
found  not  to  be  hair  press  cloth  or  an  article  made  from  hair  press 
cloth.     (Abstract  40330,  of  1916.) 

Regulations  governing  the  marking  of  press  cloths  are  prescribed 
in  T.  D.  33929,  of  1913. 


fiAIR  OF  HORSE,  CATTLE,  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS.  N.  S.  P.  F. 


VBlne  <im- 
sumptliui).' 


Valuspei 
quantity. 


0,3SS,36a 
S,M0,1» 
11, 663,  fits 


1,315,440 

2,182,3512 
3,402,702 


.142,S4S 
.3T«,34t 
.4X),111 

.449,167 
.089,033 

2,038,838 
'  4S1,3M 

.478,488 

U,7G1 


•  Flisl  six  monttis  of  1020. 


nt  Include  horssbalr  [or  bows  of  vloUns  after  1913,  as  qiuntlty  not  stated. 
ixmDnttiso[192a. 

General  Infoemation. 

1913  tariff  pabagbaph. 

Pa-r.  503.  "Hair  of  horse,  cattle,  and  other  animals,  cleaned  or 
uncleaned,  drawn  or  undrawn,  but  unmanufactured,  not  specially 
3)rovided  for  in  this  section,"  free. 

DBSCRIPnOK   AND   USES. 

The  long  hair  from  the  manes  and  tails  of  horses  is  used  as  a  filling, 
usually  with  a  cotton  warp,  in  making  haircloth,  fish  lines,  straining 
cloths,  and  in  violin  bows.  The  short  hair  from  horses'  manes  ana 
tails  and  from  the  tails  of  cattle  is  curled  and  used  for  stuffing  cush- 
ions and  for  other  upholstery  work.  The  hair  of  cattle  and  other 
animals  is  a  tannery  oy-product  and  is  used  in  felt  for  roofing  and 
for  covering  steam  pipes.  It  is  used,  mixed  with  wool  waste  or 
cotton,  in  making  coarse  yarns  for  carpets,  horse  blankets,  and  the 
cheapest  grade  of  tweeds.  Cattle  hair  is  also  used  as  binding  for 
mortar  and  plaster. 

PEODUCnON. 

Domestic  production  statistics  are  not  available.  Most  of  the 
cattle  hair  used  is  produced  at  home,  while  a  lai^e  part  of  the  horse- 
hair is  imported. 

IMPORTS. 

The  average  annual  importation  of  horsehair  has  been  somewhat 
less  than  4,000,000  pounds  a  year  for  the  last  few  years,  although  the 
imports  exceeded  6,000,000  pounds  in  each  of  tne  years  1916  and 
1917.  In  1918  imports  of  horsehair  were  3,978,240  pounds,  valued 
at  $1,316,643.  In  1918,  two-thirds  of  our  imports  of  norsehair  came 
from  Argentina;  China  was  the  sourtie  of  next  importance,  while 
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Italy,  England,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Uruguay  also  sent  us  con- 
siderable amounts.  The  imports  of  cattle  and  other  animal  hair, 
with  ^the  exception  of  horsehair,  decreased  considerably  diiring  the 
war'.  In  1914  they  amounted  to  10,507,680  pounds,  valued  at 
$1,051,698,  while  in  1918,  they  amounted  to  4,029,839  poimds, 
valued  at  $550,306.    Canada  is  the  principal  source  of  these  imports. 

A  large  quantity  came  from  Germany  beiore  the  war. 

I  ■  ■        ■     - 

EXPORTS. 

Exports  of  unm^anufactured  animal  hair  amount  to  something, 
over  $1,000,000  a  year  on  the  average,  most  of  which  goes  to  Great. 
Britain.     Exports  of  manufactures  of  animal  hair  amotmt  on  the 
average  betw;een  $300,000  and  $400,000,  principally  to  Canada. 

Imports  f  by  countries — Hair  of  horse,  cattle,  and  other  animals^  n.  ».  p./, 

FISCAL  YEARS. 


Imported  from— 


Argentina 

United  Kingdom. 

Canada 

Urujniay 

Mexico 

China 

Germany 

France 

Italy ,. 

Russia  in  Europe. 

Brazil 

Australia 

British  India 

Austria-Hungary . 

Denmark 

Belgium 

All  other 


Total. 


1910 


Pounds. 


1,628,753 

2,156,281 

3,8C8,196 

601,399 

352,446 

116,732 

6,352,109 

416, 882 

418,788 

1,107,029 

707,756 

27,857 


139,759 

32,4«4 

315, 167 

518^744 


18,760,6S2 


Value. 


$374,675 

aS3,026 

197,463 

133.020 

7i;  831 

62,797 

581,  575 

69,049 

190,071 

306.634 

167,046. 

2,C97 


10,542 

6.695 

49,360 

65,310 


3,  in,  791 


1911 


Pounds. 


1,338,674 

2,092,999 

3.225,152 

4.>4, 134 

357,355 

75,737 

7,154,678 

241,782 

376, 109 

799,673 

647,845 

3,720 

80 

420,931 

44 

292,a')9 

73,496 


17,535,268 


Value. 


1315,656 

615,351 

150,227 

103,560 

71,247 

50, 715 

671,793 

32,446 

207,825 

175, 192* 

149,300 

237 

8 

19,323 

42 

60,953 

16.700 


1912 


Pounds. 


1,807,088 

2,641,049 

2,632,159 

382,982 

451, 249 

320,610 

6,33.3,791 

296.475 

378,950 

1,235,084 

430,558 

3.888 


2, 610,  .595 


85,896 

10 

127,778 

49,416 


16,176,983 


Value. 


$512, 163 

947,482 

186,514 

93,274 

92,432 

79,620 

683,611 

'37,144 

233,318 

312,752 

106,238 

247 


15,771 

5 

27,121 

8,047 


3,333,740 


Imported  from— 


Argentina 

United  Kingdom. 

Canada 

Uruguay 

Mexico 

Chfnft 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Russia  in  Eurone. 

Brazil 1.. 

Australia 

Chile 

British  India 

Austria-Hungary . 

Denmark 

Belgium 

All  other 


Total, 


1913 


Pounds. 


1,636,424 

2,691,414 

3,668.302 

225, 019 

378, 105 

417,897 

4,741,084 

121, 703 

311, 741 

1,017,840 

444,938 


1,216 
16,691 
140, 870 
324,507 
212,595 
146, 174 


16.496,520 


Value. 


$465,308 

919,987 

206,  ?09 

«1,062 

75,692 

163,422 

669,294 

24, 475 

225,918 

246,210 

130,710 


341 
10,441 
20,429 
36,388 
46,311 
20,777 


3.323,074 


1914 


Pounds. 


1,151,722 

2,780,258 

3,482,368 

202,693 

340,802 

153,368 

4,321,521 

185, 536 

2aM55 

617,909 

211,877 

1,922 


30.352 

54,111 

56,090 

194,257 

198, 575 


14,246,516 


Value. 


$327,126 
884,664 
234,275 

.50,206 

63,734 
121,011 
595,548 

27,398 
119,263 
152.386 

55,202 
129 


1.074 

7,672 

6,267 

42,300 

27,991 


1915 


Poimds. 


1,349,271 

2,323,997 

5,224,336 

338, 558 

353,477 

364,049 

751,696 

63,880 

344, 579 

5,338 

169,240 

138,213 

12,945 

48,266 


16,433 

39,042 

148,153 


2,715,146     11,690,473 


Value. 


$394,107 

787,795 

342,903 

79,712 

79.515 

111,809 

197,388 

5,690 

163,805 

2,018 

38,006 

8,701 

2,988 

2,187 


2,261 

1, 654 

24,413 


2,244,853 
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ImpoTta,  by  countrUk — Hair  ofhvne,  eattU,  and  other  atumaU,  n.t.  p.f. — Coutiiiaed. 

FISCAL  YEARS— Contlnuad. 


InHiorted  from— 

w.« 

J917 

IMS 

P<«nda. 

VbIu«. 

Poonds. 

•VtXat. 

Pounds. 

Vihw. 

A        Una. 

1        1 

37 

25 

t(iie,733 
sj.oiw 

287. S31 

Hi 

3.972.062 

«s.  era 

11 

407^590 
89,018 

11,021,  SM 

p 

371400 

014,' «£S 

■ss? 

D^MdHTiiJom 

ja!,e78 

,i!2 

eslS, 

Bredl....^ 

.ts: 

2,7% 

i 

BrillsblnSi'.ll"!^-!!"!!'! 

81,393 

10,290 

4,1S3 

j;«» 

32,821 

a,  080 

231, 38S 

122,1*3 

iai,«i 

JMio 

W,  890,  MB 

3,0SftT71 

13,108,7^7 

%  04^871 

7.88%9« 

1,83*.  480 

CALENDAR  YEARS. 


;  Imported  tram— 

1818 

1919 

1920 

PouDdi. 

VBlue. 

Pounds. 

V.liw. 

FooLd..         V.tu». 

jo^?8; 

9S4 

S3, 404 

82)0D0 
11 

Hi 

371,328 

•ill 

4,3I3,<>]0 

■Si 

91,041 

17 
ilfl 
06 

i 
1 

■"■■M,m' 

7^218 

201,  WJ 

120,  M7 

«,  31^187 

l,314,Sfi6 

(^66^884 

^185,811 

11,888,800 

»3,4aH81T 

TABIFP  ISTFOBMATIOII  SUEVBT3. 


CATTLE  HAIB. 


KBteofdutr- 

Q»MUty! 

Valua. 

co£^. 

HF 

Actual  u>d 

"-sr^ 

Pmndt. 

S»«;4i8 

3,814^381 

■'is 

230)370 
1I>S,«M 

731388 

KLOSl 

.085 

'.on 

.004 

.on 

Ftrcait. 

do 

ElEEE: 

do. 

:::::^S::::::::::::: 

■CatendsrVeai- 

H0B3BH&IB  rOB  BOWS  OF  VI0LIN3  AND  OTHXK  UUSICAI.  INSTHUMENTS. 


"-TJr:i..... 

6;bii 

24.82B 
";«I4 

■Cslendaryear- 

ALL  OTHER  H0R9BHAIR. 


""w^"*^ 

ts,z 

8,432,770 
3,078,340 

\',3(a',e20 

5;S 

18' 043 
1,010,173 

'589;81H 

tO.SI3 

1 

i 

.348 
!446 

t 

do. 

«^S;''— 

do 

OTHER  ANIUAL  HAJE,  N.  3.  P.  F. 


1947  552 

»•««■"« 

'1631537 

740;j96 
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Domeitk  exports — Hair  ofhorBe^  catUe^  and  other  animaU,  n.  $.  p.f, 

FISCAL  YEARS. 


Exported  to- 

19101 

1 
19111 

19121 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Belsiiim 

$435,468 

268,628 

103,096 

191,235 

34,291 

12,632 

18, 121 

30,105 

1,698 

3,286 

18,778 

60 

80 

$639,066 

231,206 

92,803 

197,283 

8,927 

15,253 

32,604 

19,462 

5,376 

2,792 

16,242 

1,698 

355 

$613,924 

288,811 

129,041 

274,483 

23,853 

18,376 

21,765 

22,514 

2,855 

6,301 

13,221 

1,366 

170 

$620,015 

420,526 

238,074 

117,694 

12,640 

1550 

27,367 

6,838 

285 

338 

5,543 

1,100 

3,354 
9,608 
2,225 

$415,313 

296,882 

168,905 

115,561 

22,177 

250 

17,925 

18,456 

42 

191 

5,738 

$1,004,978 
28,661 

9,646 
96,346 

8,002 

1,500 
26,086 
25,673 

1,456 

6 

43,312 

$1,778,660 

$1,287,628 

$961, 936* 

Canadft. ......... 

151, 170 
2^201 

100,981 

199,424^ 

AnstraliA 

4,071 

Austria-Hungary 
France 

'NAt.hArlAIKiR    . 

73,382 

2,217 

78 

39 

10,558 

47,616 

26,887 

Mexico 

159 

9 

6,313 

560 

1,658 

10,199^ 

Pf|,ni^Tna 

18,231 

Cuba 

22,917 

Japftn .,..,.,  . 

13,593 

Bntish      South 
Africa 

925 

15,199- 

Sweden.. 

'*'23,'598 

6,502 
60,021 

Another 

25,427 

11,278 

9,431 

21,606 

7,430 

226,041 

Total 

1,142,845 

1,274,345 

1,426,111 

1,449,157 

1,085,038 

1,402,189 

2,038,838 

1,451,354 

1,478,498. 

CALENDAR  YEARS. 


Exported  to- 


United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Belgium 

Canada 

Australia 

France 

Netherlands 

Mexico 

Panama 

Cuba 

Japan 

British  South  Africa. 

Sweden 

All  other 


Total. 


1918 


$569,988 


266,980 

9,152 

16,507 


562 

10,012 

29,594 

16,235 

5,027 


131,694 


1,055,751 


1919 


$1,067,806 

30,931 

23,302 

318,568 

13,487 

100,599 

20,892 

30,005 

7,573 

35,840 

67,225 

605 

5,959 

504,446 


2,247,238 


1920 


$2,423,258- 


1  Includes  both  "Unmanufactured"  and  "Manuftotures  of." 


Rates  of  duty — Hair  of  horses ,  cattle^  and  other  animals  ^  n,  s.  p.f. 


Jkcstoi- 

Par. 

1883 

Sun- 
dries. 

1890 

604 

1894 

504 

1897 

571 

1909 

583 

1013 

503 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Hair,  horse  or  cattle,  and  hair  of  all  kinds,  cleaned  or  undeaned, 
drawn  or  undrawn,  but  unmanufactured,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Hair  of  horse,  cattle,  and  other  animals,  cleaned  or  uncleaned, 
drawn  or  undrawn,  but  unmanufactured,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act;    *    ♦   *    , 

Hair  of  horses,  cattle,  and  other  animals,  cleaned  or  un« 
cleaned,  drawn  or  undrawn,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act;    *    *   *    . 

Hair  of  horse,  cattle,  and  other  animals,  cleaned  or  uncleaned, 
drawn  or  undrawn,  but  unmanufactured,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act;    *    ♦   *    , 

Hair  of  horse,  cattle,  and  other  animals,  cleaned  or  uncleaned, 
drawn  or  undrawn,  but  unmanufactured,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section;    *   ♦   *  . 

.....do 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


Free. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariflf  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles 
and  commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913, 
and  others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the 
numerical  order  oi  paragraph  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combined  in 
one  pamphlet.  In  doing  this,  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles 
has  Deen  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  para- 
graph has  been  treated  under  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff 
act,  reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  paragraph 
appears  in  numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable 
and  another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article 
is  discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in 
numerical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial.relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the.  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  ''Introduction  and  Index," 
which  contains: 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  l^reatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article 
is  provided  for  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pampmets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  ''Introduction  and  Index''  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  of  Charles  F.  Yauch,  of  the  Commission's  staff,  and  of 
others. 
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FANS. 


General  Infobhation. 

s 

1913  TAKIPF  PARAORAPHS. 

349.  Fans  of  all  kinds,  except  common  palm-lea|  fans,  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

480.  Fans,  common  palm-leaf,  plain  and  not  ornamented  or 
decorated  in  any  maimer,    *    *    *    free. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Fans  are  made  in  a  variety  of  forms  but  in  general  are  of  two 
kinds:  (a)  Those  which  can  be  folded;  and  (6)  those  which  are  per- 
manently expanded  or  fixed.  Folding  fans  are  sometimes  made  of 
thm  slips  of  ivory,  wood,  papier-mftSifi,  etc.  They  are,  however, 
more  commonly  made  of  a  continuous  surface  of  paper,  silk,  or  other 
material  mounted  on  strips  and  can  be  folded  easily  in  the  manner  of 
a  plaiting.  Folding  fans  nad  their  origin  in  Japan.  Fixed  fans  are 
made  of  leathers  set  side  by  side,  leaves  pf  palm  trees,  and  paper  or 
other  material  spread  over  a  rigid  frame. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

Statistics  of  production  in  the  United  States  are  not  available. 
Data  relating  to  this  industry  are  included  with  "Fancy  articles  not 
elsewhere  specified"  in  the  census  classification  of  manufactures. 

Materials. — The  chief  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fan 
sticks  are  bamboo,  wood,  bone,  mother-of-pearl,  celluloid,  galalith, 
tortoise  shell,  horn,  and  ivoiy.  The  moimtings  are  made  of  paper, 
parchment,  cotton,  silk,  leather,  and  feathers  of  the  ostrich,  goose, 
and  other  domestic  birds.  The  moimtings  are  sometimes  decorated 
with  lace,  paintings,  or  spangles,  or  combinations  of  these. 

The  domestic  manufacturers  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  impor- 
tation of  fan  sticks,  fabrics,  laces,  leathers,  and  spangles  used  in  tneir 
industry.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  scarcity  of  skilled  stick  makers, 
spanglers,  and  decorators,  and  partly  to  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
which,  according  to  fan  manufacturers,  is  commercially  prohibitive 
in  this  country.  Such  materials  are  imported  from  Japan,  France, 
Austria,  and  Germany. 

Domestic  production,  consuinptix>nj  and  exports. — No  data  are 
available.  As  previously  stated,  the  Census  Bureau  does  not  report 
data  separately  for  this  industry,  nor  does  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  report  separately  the  value  of  fans  exported. 
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The  principal  foreign  countries  producing  fans  are  Japan,  CSiina, 
France,  Austria,  Germanv,  and  Spain.  With  the  exception  of  Japan, 
no  data  showing  value  oi  production  are  available. 


JAPAN. 


The  industry  in  Japan  is  centered  at  Kyoto  and  Xagoya.  Fans  are 
made  by  hancl  and  usually  in  private  houses.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
Japanese  fans,  the  folding  ana  flat.  Folding  fans  have  handles  made 
of  bamboo,  wood,  or  bone,  and  are  mounted  with  paper,  parchment, 
cotton,  6r  silk.  Flat  fans  are  made  of  wire  or  tamboo  frames 
cx)vered  with  silk  or  paper.  The  decorations  are  put  on  the  paper  or 
silk  by  hand  or  machine.  The  Statistical  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Japan,  for  the  year  1918  shows  that 
there  were  in  that  year  1,129  factories  and  workshops  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  fans.  The  total  number  employed  was  7,301,  about 
evenly  divided  between  males  and  females.  The  average  number 
employed  per  factory  was  less  than  seven.  The  value  of  tne  product 
amounted  to  $1,614,000.  A  comparison  of  the  returns  for  tne  year 
1912  with  those  for  1918  shows  the  following  increases:  Number  of 
factories,  10;  employees,  358;  and  value  of  product,  $474,000. 
(See  p.  10.) 

OTHER  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  industry  in  France  is  centered  at  Paris  and  in  Austria  at 
Vienna.  The  handles  or  sticks  of  French  fans  are  made  of  wood, 
bono,  horn,  mother-of-pearl,  celluloid,  galalith,  tortoise  shell,  mounted 
with  tops  consisting  or  paper,  parchinent,  leather,  cotton,  silk-tissue, 
h\c{\  and  feathers.  Austrian,  German,  and  Spanish  fans  are  made  on 
lines  similar  to  the  French.  Vienna,  however,  has  been  an  important 
center  for  the  manufacture  of  feather  fans,  and  was  considered, 
before  the  war,  the  principal  market  for  this  class  of  fans. 

(/hina  produces  the  common  palm-leaf  fan  with  natural  handle  and 
l(Mif;  palm-leaf  fans  with  artificial  handles  and  with  edges  finished 
with  cotton  binding;  fans  made  of  strips  of  bamboo  woven  by  hand; 
luul  others  of  a  more  expensive  tvpe.  Fans  coming  under  the  first 
claHsification  are  admitted  free  oi  duty  into  the  United  States;  the 
others  are  dutiable. 

IMPORTS. 

/'rni.«?,  other  than  common  palm  leaf, — ^The  value  of  fans,  other  than 
common  palm  leaf,  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  five-year 
jm^war  period,  1910-1914,  averaged  $233,914.  The  average  for 
tlu^  livo-year  period,  1915-1919,  was  $91,041.  The  imports  for  1920 
amounted  to  $199,950,  being  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  prewar 
av(»rage.  Imports  before  the  war  came  from  Japan,  Austria,  France, 
(JiMinany,  China,  Hongkong,  and  Spain.  Of  the  total  imports, 
$;rj(),l()2,  in  1912,  86.5  per  cent  came  irom  Japan,  26.9  per  cent  from 
Austria,  24.9  per  cent  from  France,  5.9  per  cent  from  Germany,  and 
2.7  per  cent  trom  China.  In  the  year  1918  the  percentages  were: 
Ja()an,  70.7;  France,  15;  and  China,  2.3.  The  increase  in  percentage 
of  imports  from  Japan  was  not  due  to  greater  quantities  imported 
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from  that  country  but  to  the  decrease  in  the  total  value  of  fans  im- 
ported, there  being  no  importations  from  Austria  and  Germany  and 
only^  about  one-fourth  of  the  normal  amount  in  value  from  France. 
/  Palm-leaf  fans. — ^The  average  importation  of  palm-leaf  fans  for 
the  five-year  period  1910-1914  was  763,084  aozens,  valued  at 
$61,251,  or  $0.08  per  dozen.  For  the  years  1915-U919,  the  average 
was  281,250  dozens,  valued  at  $35,119,  or  $0.12  per  dozen.  In  1920 
there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  373,668  dozens,  valued 
at  $99,828,  or  $0,267  per  dozen.  " 

Practically  all  of  the  palm-leaf  fans  imported  into  this  country 
come  from  China.  Some  come  from  Hongkong  and  a  few  from  Japan. 
In  the  year  1912,  when  imports  amounted  to  1,091,931  dozens,  valued 
at  $78,143,  84.1  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  came  from  China,  15.6 

5er  cent  from  Hongkong,  and  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  from 
apan.     In  some  of  the  other  years,  however,   the  imports  from 
China  both  as  to  quantity  and  value  have  been  well  over  90  per  cent. 

TARIFF   HISTORY. 

Fans,  other  than  common  palm  leaf — ^The  phrase  ^^of  whatever 
material  composed"  in  the  tariff  act  of  1883  was  omitted  in  all  sub- 
sequent tariff  acts.  With  this  exception  and  changes  in  the  rate, 
the  language  has  been  identical.  The  tariff  act  of  1890  did  not 
enumerate  fans;  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  imposed  by  the  act  oi 
1883;  40  per  cent,  act  of  1894;  and  50  per  cent,  acts  of  1897,  1909. 
and  1913.  ^ 

Palm-leaf  fans. — Common  palm-leaf  fans  in  all  tariff  acts  1883- 
1913  have  been  placed  in  the  free  list.  The  acts  of  1897,  1909, 
and  1913  restricted  the  free  importation  of  common  palm-leaf  fans 
to  ^^  plain  and  not  ornamented  or  decorated  in  any  maimer,  and  palm 
leaf  in  its  natural  ^tate,  not  colored,  dyed,  or  otherwise  advanced 
or  manufactured.'' 

COMPETITIVE    CONDITIONS. 

Domestic  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to  import  prac- 
tically all  of  the  fabrics,  laces,  feathers,  spangles,  and  fan  sticks  used 
in  the  production  of  fans,  as  there  are  no  aflSiated  industries  in^this 
country  producing  such  materials  in  sufficient  quantities  at  reason- 
able prices. 

The  art  of  dressing  and  dyeing  feathers  in  Europe  is  generally  con- 
sidered superior  to  that  done  in  the  United  States.  During  the  war, 
however,  advancement  was  made  in  the  art  of  dressing  and  dyeing 
feathers,  which  together  with  the  availability  of  domestic  celluloid 
fan  sticks  has  enabled  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  turn  out  a 
product  in  competition  with  the  imported  article,  unless  the  latter 
IS  something  exceptional  as  to  dyeing  and  shading. 

The  better  grades  of  fans  are  subject  to  change  of  fashion.  Paris 
is  acknowledged  as  the  originator  of  desi^s  and  there  has  always 
been  a  strong  demand  in  this  country  for  French  fans. 

Fans  of  the  type  made  in  Japan  and  China,  due  largely  to  their 
decorations,  can  not  be  successfully  produce*^'  here.  Decorations  are 
put  on  by  hand  in  both  Japan  and  China.  The  decorations  on  the 
Japanese  fan  reflect  the  work  of  an  individual  artist,  while  those  on 
the  Chinese  fan  are  generally  an  exact  copy  of  a  design. 
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Imported  palm-leaf  fans  with  natural  handle  and  leaf  or  with  arti- 
ficial handle  and  edges  finished  with  cotton  binding  do  not  compete 
with  domestic  maniuactm*e. 

The  export  trade  of  domestic  made  fans  is  very  limited,  as  the 
foreign  producers  have'  long  had  control  of  the  market. 
'  Font  and  round  fanM — Produetion  t'n  Japan.' 
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Imports  by  countne$  (fiscal  years) — Oontinued. 

FANS,  COMMON  PALM-LEAF— Ckmtinued. 
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Japan 

AU  other 

6 

3 

Total '. 

112,091 

21,850 

230,171 

38,128 

373,668 

$99,828 

1  Calendar  year. 


Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 

FANS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  EXCEPT  COMMON  PALM-LEAF  FANS. 


Fiscal  year. 


1907. 


1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1920S 
1921* 


I^te  of  duty. 


50  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


Dozens. 


89,055 
411,952 
419,^934 
180,798 


1  Excludes  small  amounts  from  Philippines  and  Cuba. 
» Calendar  year. 
t6  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 


Value.! 


$517,804 

361,875 
213,940 
270,900 
280,174 
324,115 
278,332 
216, 169 
131,460 

85,114 
132,308 

91,907 

21,098 
130,432 
184,026 

70,867 


Duty 
collected. 


$258,902 

180,936 

106,970 

135,450 

140,087 

162,057 

139, 166 

108,084 

65,730 

42,557 

66,154 

45,953 

10,549 

65,216 

92,013 

35,433 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$0,237 
.317 
.433 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent. 


50 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
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Imports  for  consumption — Revenue — Continued . 

FANS,  COMMON  PALM-LEAF,  PLAIN  AND  NOT  ORNAMENTED  OR  DECORATED. 


Fiscal  year. 


1907.. 

1908.. 

1909.. 

1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920.. 

19201 

19218 


Rate  of  duty. 


Free . . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do 


Quantity 


Dozens. 
342, 010 
459, 892 
420,937 
795,709 
691, 496 
1, 091, 295 
703, 188 
617, 135 
474, 170 
325, 507 
344, 605 
117, 126 
137, 278 
442,956 
373,693 
268,612 


Value. 


$22, 130 
39,063 
27, 729 
58, 117 
58,192 
78, 139 
53, 925 
57,992 
44,249 
31,277 
55,153 
23,954 
20,736 

110,003 
99,835 
49,215 


Duty 
collected. 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$0,065 
.085 
.066 
.073 
.084 
.072 
.077 
.094 
.093 
.096 
.160 
.205 
.151 
.248 
.267 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valerom 

rate. 


Per  cent. 


1  Calendar  year.                                  «  6  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 

Rates  of  duty. 

FANS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  EXCEPT  COMMON  PALM-LEAF  FANS. 

Act  of— 

Par. 

1883 

428 

1890 
1894 

"'336' 

1897 

427 

1909 
1913 

440 
349 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Fans  of  all  kinds,  except  common  palm-leaf  fans,  of  whatever  material 

composed. 
Not  enumerated. 
Fans  of  all  kinds,  except  common  palm-leaf  fans 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Rates  of  duty  spe- 
cific and  ad  va- 
lorem. 


35  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

40  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 
50  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 
Do. 
Do. 


FANS,  COMMON  PALM-LEAF. 


1883 

693 

1890 

564 

1894 

474 

1897 

552 

1909 

563 

1913 

480 

Fa n s,  common  palm-leaf. 

Fans,  common  palm-leaf   *    *    * 

Common  palm-leaf  fans,    *   *    * 

Fans,  common  palm-leaf,  plain  and  not  ornamented  or  decorated  in 
any  manner, 

.'.'.do'.'.'."'.'.'.. 


♦    ♦    ♦ 


Free. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

The  proviso  to  paragraph  410  of  the  act  of  1909  was  construed  to 
cover  all  articles  composed  of  tissue  paper  and  by  providing  that  such 
articles  shall  pay  no  less  rate  of  duty  than  that  imposed  upon  the 
component  material  of  chief  value  of  which  any  such  article  is  made, 
the  classification  of  tissue-paper  fans  was  fixed  as  proper  under  that 
paragraph.  (United  States  v.  Mason,  2  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.,  236,  of 
1911.) 

Common  palm-leaf  fans  alone  being  excepted,  the  natural  and  legal 
inference  is  that  paragraph  384  is  intended  to  embrace  all  other  fans 
(United  States  v.  Harper,  2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  101,  of  1911),  among 
them  embroidered  fans  in  chief  value  of  silk.  Paragraph  384  is  more 
specific  than  the  provision  in  paragraph  358  for  *  articles  *  *  * 
embroidered  *  *  *  j^^y  whatever  name  known."  (United  States 
V.  Field,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  430,  of  1917.) 

Folding  fans  are  dutiable  imder  this  provision.  (Abstract  38896,  of 
1915,  followmg  Abstract  33232,  T.  D.  33668,  of  1913.) 


GUN  WADS. 


General  Information. 

1913  tariff  paragraph, — 350.  Gun  wads  of  all  descriptions,  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Description  and  uf^efi. — Gun  wads  are  disks  used  to  hold  in  place 
powder  or  shot,  ^nd  are  made  of  felt,  cardboard,  or  jute. 

Imports, — Imports  for.  the  period  1908  to  1916  ranged  from  $507 
in  1916  to  $3,716  in  1914.  No  imports  are  shown  for  the  years  1917 
to  1920,  inclusive. 

Tariff  history. — The  acts  of  1883  and  1890  imposed  a  duty  of  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  those  of  1894  and  1913,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
and  those  of  1897  and  1909,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  tariff 
description  has  remaiTied  unchanged  in  all  of  these  acts. 

Gun  wads — Imports  for  consumption — Reveniie.^ 


Fiscal  5*ar. 


1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 


Rate  of  duty.      !    Quantity. 


Value. 


20  per  cent . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

10  per  cent . 

do , 

do , 


$905 

592 

728 

1,139 

1,592 

918 

2. 

3,714 

3,305 

507 


Duty 
collected. 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


1181 
118 
145 
227 
318 
183 


371 

330 

50 


Actual 
and  com- 
puted ad 
valorem 
rate. 


Per  cent. 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


»  None  shown  for  the  years  1917-192! ,  inclusive. 


Gun  wads — Rates  of  duty. 


Act  of— 

Par. 

1883.... 

440 

1890.... 
1894.... 

446 
331 

1897.... 

428 

1900.... 
1913.... 

441 

350 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Rates  of  duty. 

specific  and  ad 

valorem. 


Gun-wads,  of  all.  lescriptions i  35  per  cent  ad  va- 

I     lorem. 

.do ]         1)0. 

.do '  10  per  cent  ad  va- 

I     lorem. 

.do I  20  per  cent  ad  va- 

I     lorem. 

do '        Do. 

.do 10  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 
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INDURATED  FIBER  WARE  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  PULP, 

N.  S.  P.  F. 


Gbnbbal  Infobuation. 

1913  tabiff  paragraph. 

355.  Indurated  fiber  ware  and  manufactures  of  pulp,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

DESCRIPTION  AND   USES. 

Indurated  fiber  ware  is  wood  pulp  chemically  treated  and  molded 
into  pails,  kegs,  tubs,  boxes,  cuspidors,  coolers,  trunks,  cases,  etc. 
Other  manufactures  of  pulp  include  composite  board  for  car  ceilings, 
bulkheads,  and  door  panels  for  steamboats,  vulcanized  fiber  ana 
fiber  specialties  for  motors  and  dvnamos,  insulators,  skate  wheels, 
washers,  disks  and  bushings,  railway  signals,  electric  rail^  joints, 
noiseless  rollers  and  gears,  fiber  sheets,  and  fiber  rods  and  tubing. 
Manufactures  of  papier-mftch6  and  of  vulcanized  rubber  come  withm 
paragraph  369. 

PRODUCTION. 

In  1914  production  was  valued  at  $4,483,000.  There  were  24 
establishments  located  chiefly  in  Delaware  and  New  York.  The 
total  capital  was  $6,862,000,  and  the  number  of  wage  earners  1,654. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Indurated  fiber  ware  and  manufactures  of  pulp  were  first  specifi- 
cally provided  for  in  the  act  of  1890.  They  were  made  dutiatle  at 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  was  also  the  rate  in  the  acts  of  1897 
and  1909.  The  act  of  1894  imposed  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  that  of  1913,  25  per  cent. 

INTERPRETATION  AND   COMMENTS. 

Papier-mftch6,  a  manufacture  of  paper  pulp,  might  be  transferred 
to  this  paragraph  from  paragraph  369,  and  the  word  "other"  in- 
serted between  "and"  and  "manufactures." 
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Pulp  goods  * — Production  in  United  States, 
[From  Federal  census.) 


Year  and  State. 


United  States: 

1914 

1909 , 

1904 , 

1899 

1889: 

States,  1914: 
Delaware.. 
New  York. 
Another... 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments. 


24 
14 
17 
22 
9 

8 
7 
9 


Wage 
earners. 


1,664 
783 
696 
691 
252 

892 
347 
415 


Capital. 


16,862,000 

2,680,000 

3,198,000 

2,317,000 

418,000 

3,436,000 
1,607,000 
1,819,000 


Wages. 


1884,000 
377,000 
284,000 
284,000 
111,000 

486,000 
181,000 
217,000 


Cost  Of 
materials. 


S2, 191, 000 
971,000 
719,000 
647,000 
123,000 

1,028,000 
647,000 
616,000 


Value  of 
products. 


$4,483,000 

1,770,000 

1,467,000 

1,267,000 

363,000 

2,145,000 

966,000 

1,372,000 


1  In  this  classification  are  included  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  from  wood  pulp  or  paper 
chemically  treated  of  such  articles  as  pails,  kegs  and  boxes,  tubs,  cuspidors,  vases,  measures,  coolers,  oases, 
trunks  and  cases,  plates  and  dishes,  jars,  travs,  etc.  Composite  board  for  car  ceilings,  bulkheads,  and  door 
panels  for  steamboats,  vulcanized  nber  and  fiber  specialties  for  motors  and  dynamos,  automobile  parts, 
insulators,  skate  wheels,  washers,  disks  and  bushings,  railway  signals,  eleciric  rail  joints,  noiseless  roUers 
and  gears,  fiber  sheets,  and  fiber  rods  and  tubes  were  also  reputed.  The  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  itself, 
except  so  far  as  conducted  by  establishments  making  the  finished  products  mentioned,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  from  wood  pulp  are  not  included.  The  statistics  of  pulp  goods  were  first  reported  sep- 
arately at  the  census  of  1889.  In  addition  to  the  products  covered  by  the  table,  pulp  goods  to  tne  value  of 
$105,318  in  1914  and  to  the  value  of  $52,231  in  1909  were  reported  by  establishments  engaged  primarily  in 
the  manufacture  of  other  products— paper  and  wood  pulp,  steam  packing,  and  lookhig-gXass  and  picture 
frames. 

Fiber  ware,  indurated^  and  rruinufact'wres  of  pidp— -Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 

UNDER  GENERAL  TARIFF. 


Fiscal  year. 


1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1920^ 
1921>. 


Rate  of  duty. 


{: 


35  per  cent. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.do 

25  per  cent. 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


1  Calendar  year. 

s  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 


Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

$1,685 

$589 

423 

148 

13,300 

4,655 

1,399 

489 

3,140 

1,099 

2,874 

1,005 

896 

313 

3,613 

903 

2,708 

677 

4,442 

1,110 

4,114 

1,028 

4,771 

1,192 

1,640 

385 

2,010 

502 

6,806 

701 

146 

36 

Value  per 

unit  of 

quantity. 


FROM  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  (ACT  OF  AUG.  6,  1919). 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent, 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
26.00 
26.00 


1911 

Free 

$33 

•    671 

60 

65 

1913.... 

do 

1914 

do 

1920 

do 

/ 
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Indurated  fiber  ware  and  manufactures  of  pulp,  n.  s,  p.  f. — Rates  of  duty. 


Act  of— 

Par. 

1883 
1890 

""46i* 

1894 

353 

1897 

433 

1909 

447 

1913 

355 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 


(Not  enumerated. ) 

*  ♦  *  indurated  fiber  wares  and  other  manufactures  composed  of 
wood  or  other  pulp,  or  of  which  these  substances  oreither  of  them  is 
the  coinpouent  material  of  chief  value,  ♦  *  *  not  specifically 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

*  *  ♦  indurated  fiber  wares, and  other  manufactures  composed  of 
wood  or  other  pulp,  or  of  which  these  substances  oreither  of  them  is 
the  CO  npoaent  material  of  chief  value,  *  *  ♦  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act. 

Indurated  fiber  ^are  and  manufactures  of  wood  or  other  pulp,  and 
not  otherwise  specially  provided  for. 

Indurated  fiber  ware  and  manufactures  of  pulp,  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  printed  or  unprinted. 

Indurated  fiber  ware  and  manufactures  of  pulp,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section. 


Rates  of  dutv, 
specific  ana 
ad  valorem. 


35    per    cent    ad 
valorem. 


30    per    cent    ad 
valorem. 


35    per    cent    ad 
valorem. 
Do. 

25    per    cent    ad 
valorem. 


O 


\ 


V 


•n 


.t  .     . 


--* 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariflf  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  TarilBF  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles  and 
commodities  provided  for  in  the  tarilBF  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and 
others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  numerical 
order  of  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combined  m  one 
pamphlet.  In  doing  this  indiistnal  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
been  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 
has  been  treated  under  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff  act  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  paragraph  appears  in 
numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiaole  and 
another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article  is 
discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph  which  appears  first  in 
numerical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  oraer. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  '^Introduction  and  index,'' 
which  con  tarns : 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article  is 
provided  for  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  "Introduction  and  index"  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  of  Charles  F.  Yauch,  of  the  Commission's  staff,  and  of  others. 
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FURS  AND  FUR  GOODS. 


I  . ' 


FURS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  FURS,  EXCEPT  FUR  HATS, 

BONNETS,  AND  HOODS. 

SUMMAET. 

Production  and  consumption  of  raw  furs  and  fur  goods, — ^The  United 
States  i8  the  leading  country  in  the  production,  manufacture,  and 
consumption  of  raw  furs  and  fur  goods.  A  fur  merchant  has  stated 
in  a  letter  to  the  commission  that  New  York  City  manufactures 
more  fur  goods  than  London,  Paris,  Leipzig,  Vienna,  and  Moscow 
combined.  The*  amount  in  quantity  or  value  of  production  of  raw 
furs  in  the  United  States  can  be  estimated  only.  The  sales  of  raw 
furs  in  New  York  and  St.  Louis  in  1919  amounted  to  about 
$35,000,000,  which,  however,  includes  the  value  of  foreign  furs  con- 
signed to  these  points  for  sale,  but  excludes  quantities  of  domestic 
furs  used  locally.  The  amoxmt  is  probably  below  rather  than  above 
the  domestic  production. 

In  1914  the  value  of  dressed  furs  and  manufactures  of  furs  amounted 
to  $2,875,000  and  $43,633,000,  respectively,  as  against  total  imports 
of  $5,099,000  and  exports  of  $870,824.  In  1916  it  was  estimated  that 
$61,000,000  was  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of  fur  goods 
bought  annually  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Revenue  col- 
lections under  the  10  per  cent  excise  tax  on  articles  made  of  furs 
amounted  to  over  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1920. 

Sources  of  supply  of  raw  furs, — Pelts  of  animals  used  in  the  fur 
goods  industry  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world.     The  pelts  most 

fenerally  usea  are  those  of  animals  which  inhabit  cold  countries, 
'he  chief  foreim  producing  countries  are  Russia,  Siberia,  China, 
Australia,  Canada,  and  parts  of  South  America. 

The  principal  fur  markets  are  London,  Leipzig,  Paris,  Petrograd, 
Moscow,  and  Irbit  in  Siberia.  The  United  States,  due  largely  to  the 
war,  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  distribution  of  furs.  New  York  and 
St.  Louis  are  now  equal  in  importance  to  any  fur  markets  of  the 
world,  and  are  important  centers  in  the  international  trade  in  furs. 

There  is  much  substitution  and  imitation  of  the  more  expensive 
furs.  Low-grade  furs  by  skillful  dyeing  and  dressing  can  be  made  to 
resemble  the  more  expensive  ones,  so  that  only  an  expert  in  furs  can 
detect  the  difference. 

Organization, — ^The  collection  of  furs  lies  principally  with  large 
companies.  Dressing  and  dyeing  of  furs  is  generally  conducted  as  a 
separate  industry  by  establishments  of  rather  small  units.  Of  the 
96  establishments  in  1914  three  had  a  product  in  excess  of  $100,000  , 
their  combined  product  amounting  to  $1,985,000,  or  about  38  per 
cent  of  the  total.     The  total  wage  earners  were  1,525. 

In  1914  there  were  1,322  establishments  with  a  capital  of 
$29,677,371  engaged  in^the  manufacture  of  fur  goods.    Of  tne  total 
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establishments,  1,235  had  a  combmed  product  of  $23;774;000,  or 
nearly  66  per  cent  of  the  total.  One  establishment  had  a  product  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000.    The  total  wage  earners  were  9,030. 

Geographical  disinbvtion. — Both  tne  dressed  furs  and  fur  goods 
industries  are  centered  in  Greater  New  York.  In  1914  about  68  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  dressed  furs  and  about  66  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  fur -goods  were  produced  in  that  city. 

Domestic  exports. — Raw  furs  before  the  war  were  exported  prin- 
cipally to  England,  Germany,  Canada,  France,  and  Belgium.  In  the 
year  1913  domestic  exports  amounted  to  $17,465,000  and  in  1920  to 
$30,137,000. 

Exports  of  dressed  furs  and  manufactures  of  furs  increased  in  value 
from  $615,441  m  1912  to  $8,745,757  in  1920.  Canada  was  th«  prin- 
cipal purchaser  before  the  war  and  has  continued  to  be  a  steady  and 
large  purchaser.  England  did  not  begin  to  figure  prominently  m  the 
trade  until  1915.  France  became  a  Targe  importer  in  1916,  and  in 
1920  took  $4,011,338,  or  45.9  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  The 
export  trade  in  dressed  furs  and  fur  goods  with  Argentina  amounted 
to  only  $195  in  1913  as  against  $436,857  in  1920. 

Imports. — Statistics  of  imports  of  raw  furs  by  countries  show  the 
fur  markets  rather  than  the  countries  of  origin.  The  principal  coun- 
tries exporting  raw  furs  to  the  United  States  were,  before  the  war, 
Germany,  England,  Canada,  Belgium,  France,  Russia,  and  Australia. 
Imports  from  China,  Russia  in  Asia,  Japan,  and  Argentina,  which 
before  the  war  were  small,  show  big  increases  in  the  value  of  furs 
exported.  The  largest  prewar  imports  of  raw  furs  amounted  to 
$17,339,000  in  1912.  The  total  value  in  1920  amounted  to  $103,- 
772,000.  Part  of  this  enormous  increase  is  due  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  furs,  the  growing  importance  of  New  York  and  St.  Louis  as 
world  markets,  and  the  mcreased  demand  in  the  United  States  for 
furs  of  all  kinds. 

Dressed  furs  on  the  skin  came  principally  from  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  and  England.  They  averaged  somewhat  over  $5,000,000 
before  1914.     In  1920  they  amounted  to  $6,529,000. 

Importation  of  manufactures  of  furs  compared  with  production  in 
the  United  States  are  relatively  small.  France,  Germany,  China,  and 
England  were  the  principal  suppliers  before  the  war.  In  1912  imports 
amounted  to  $2,301,000  and  m  1920  to  $4,913,000. 

Plates  and  mats  of  dog  and  goat  skins  are  imported  principally 
from  Cnina  and  are  used  in  the  manuiacture  of  the  cheaper  fur  coats. 
The  importation  of  wearing  apparel  made  of  fur  is  small.  In  1913 
the  value  was  $392,000.  The  tariff  act  of  1913  divided  wearing 
apparel  into  two  groups:  (1)  Composed  of  or  in  chief  value  of  hides 
or  skins  of  cattle,  dog,  or  goat,  ana  (2)  composed  of  or  in  chief  value 
of  fur,  n.  s.  p.  f .  The  hignest  importation  under  the  i&rst  group  was 
in  1918,  when  they  amounted  to  $19,575.  In  1920  the  value  oi  sucli 
articles  imported  amounted  to  $1,447.  Under  the  second  group  the 
highest  amount  was  reached  in  1914,  $344,507.  In  1920  the  amoimt 
was  $94,240.  Hatters'  fur  showed  a  tendency  to  decline  in  value 
until  1920,  when  imports  amounted  to  398,286  pounds,  valued  at 
$1,565,000,  the  highest  in  value  for  the  period  1907-1920. 

Competitive  conditions. — Raw  furs  are  imported  free  of  duty  into  all 
countries  except  Russia.  This  international  free  trade  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  raw  furs  of  one  country  are  not  com- 
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petitive  with  those  of  another  country.  Even  furs  of  the  same 
specie  of  animals  vary  greatly  according  to  the  r^on  where  obtained, 
and  for  tliis  reason  it  may  be  said  mey  are  not  competitive  with 
each  other.  Fashion  governs  very  largely  the  kinds  of  furs  used 
without  regard  to  the  country  of  origin.  The  real  competition  lies 
in  the  ma^eting  of  the  furs. 

Foreign  competition  is  felt  in  the  dressing  and  dyeing  of  furs. 
It  has  been  generally  recognized  in  the  past  that  Europeans  excel 
in  the  art  of  dressing  and  dyeing  furs.  England  owes  her  prominence 
in  this  branch  of  the  fur  industry  to  the  peculiar  property  of  the  water 
and  to  secret  processes  and  methods.  It  was  not  until  1913  that  the 
United  States  Government  sent  the  sealskins,  collected  on  Pribilof 
Islands,  to  St.  Louis  to  be  dressed,  dyed,  and  sold.  They  were 
formerly  sent  to  Lond<tn  for  that  purpose.  Germany  also  had  a 
strong  hold  on  the  dressing  and  dyeing  of  furs,  and  the  establishments 
at  Leipzig  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  fur  industry  were  noted  for 
the  excellence  of  their  work.  The  French  influence  on  the  trade  is 
primarily  one  of  style  and  combination  of  colors.  Previous  to  the 
war  the  oest  sealine  and  seal-dyed  rabbit  skins  came  from  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium,  Tte  war  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  industry 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  now  claimed  that  American  dyers 
and  dressers  can  produce  furs  which  are  unrivalled  in  color,  sheen, 
suppleness,  strength,  and  beauty. 

Ajnerican  fur  dressers  and  dyers  have  stated  at  tariff  hearings 
that  they  have  found  it  impossible  to  compete  with  the  cheap  foreign 
labor,  especially  that  employed  on  the  poorer  grade  of  furs.  Pro- 
ducers of  hatters'  furs  have  stated  that  labor  cost  in  Europe  is  from 
45  to  52  per  cent  less  than  in  the  United  States,  that  substantially 
all  chemicals  and  dyes  used  in  their  trade  are  cheaper  abroad,  and  that 
they  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  advantage  over  the  foreigner 
only  through  quick  deliveries  and  the  granting  of  fiberal  lines  of 
credit. 

Summary  Table. 


JVr«  and  manu/aetvres  of  fun,  except  fur  kat»,  bonnets,  and  hooda. 


10  tabiff  infokmation  surveys. 

General  Information. 
1913  tariff  paragraphs. 

Paragraph  348.  Furs  dressed  on  the  skin,  not  advanced  further  than 
dyeing,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem;  plates  and  mats  of  dog  and  goat 
skins,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem;  manufactures  of  furs,  further 
advanced  than  dressing  and  dyeing,  when  prepared  for  use  as  material, 
joined  or  sewed  together,  mcluding  plates,  linings,  and  crosses, 
except  plates  and  mats  of  dog  and  goat  skins,  and  articles  manu- 
factured from  fur  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  40  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  articles  ol  wearing  apparel  of  every  description 
partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  composed  of  or  of  which  hides  or 
skins  of  cattle  of  the  bovine  species,  or  of  <the  dog  or  goat,  are  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description  partly  or  wholly 
manufactured,  composed  of  or  of  which  fur  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  50  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  furs  not  on  the  skin,  prepared  for  hatters'  use, 
including  fur  skins  carroted,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  491.  Furs  and  fur  skins,  undressed,  free. 

Paragraph  603.  Skins  of  hares,  rabbits,  dogs,  goats,  and  sheep, 
undressed,  free. 

DESCRIPTION. 

• 

This  survey  is  not  confined  to  a  specific  article,  but  covers  all 
articles  coming  under  the  fur  industry,  with  the  exception  as  noted 
in  the  title.  These  articles  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  (1) 
Furs  and  fur  skins,  undressed;  (2)  furs  and  fur  skins,  dressed  or  pre- 
pared in  some  manner  for  further  use  in  manufacture;  and  (3)  manu- 
factures of  furs. 

The  first  group  includes  simply  the  skins  which  haye  been  removed 
from  fur-bearing  animals.  They  are  spoken  of  in  the  trade  as  pelts. 
The  second  group  includes  furs  dressed  on  the  skins,  plates,  and  mats 
of  dog  and  goat  skins,  manufactures  of  furs  prepared  for  use  as  mate- 
rials, and  hatters'  fur.  The  third  group  includes  wearing  apparel 
and  other  completed  articles  made  oi  fur. 

All  of  the  articles  coming  under  the  second  group,  however,  do  not 
carry  the  same  rate  of  duty,  the  rates  varying  according  to  the  stage 
of  manufacture  and  to  the  class  of  material  of  which  the  articles  are 
composed.    The  same  is  true  of  articles  in  the  third  group. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  Census  of  Manufactures  gives 
separate  data  for  two  groups  only,  namely:  (a)  Furs,  dressed;  and 
(6)  fur  goods.  The  former  covers  data  for  establishments  engaged 
primarily  in  the  preparation  of  fur  skins,  including  scraping,  currying 
and  tanning,  and  bleaching  and  dyeing.  Hatters'  fur,  dressed  hair, 
and  bristles  are  also  reported  in  this  group.  The  fur-goods  indus try- 
covers  data  for  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fur 
sets  and  furs,  including  boas,  capes,  collars  and  collarettes,  muffs, 
stoles,  fur  coats  and  (3oaks,  fur  and  fur-lined  overcoats,  fur  hats, 
caps,  gloves,  and  mittens,  and  various  minor  products  as  bands, 
rugs,  tippets,  heads,  tails,  and  paws.  In  some  mstances  establish- 
ments engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  fur  goods  dress  and 
tan  skins,  thus  overlapping  with  the  dressed-furs  industry. 
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Plates  and  mats  are  trade  names  for  certain  standard  sizes  of  furs. 
They  are  not  separate  skins,  but  consist  of  two  or  more  skins  joined 
or  sewed  together  to  bring  them  up  to  the  standard  of  measurement 
and  for  convenience  in  transportation. 

Crosses  and  linmgs  are  pieces  of  furs  sewn  together  and  made  up 
into  the  form  of  crosses,  squares,  or  linings. 

Hatters'  fur  consists  oi  the  soft  underfur  of  the  rabbit,  hare, 
nutria,  or  beaver  when  removed  from  the  skins  and  prepared  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  fur-felt  hats.  Fur  skins  carroted  are  skins ' 
which  have  been  treated  with  a  solution  of  nitric  acid  and  quicksilver 
to  protect  them  from  damage  by  insects  and  to  facilitate  the  succeed- 
ing operations  of  manufacture. 

Hatters'  fur  in  the  finished  hat  does  not  resemble  furs  as  generally 
recognized.  Through  the  processes  of  manufacture  the  fur  loses  its 
identity  and  becomes  a  fibrous  substance. 

domestic  production. 

Groups  or  divisions. 

Raw  furs. — Statistics  of  production  are  unobtainable.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  annual  production  of  domestic  furs  is  apparent  from  the 
sales  held  in  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  which  in  1919  amounted  to 
about  $35,000,000.  This  figure  includes  many  foreign  furs,  but  it 
does  not  include  large  quantities  of  domestic  furs  which  are  used 
locally,  and  is  probably  below  rather  than  above  the  domestic 
production. 

Dressed  furs, — Fur  dressing  and  dyeing  is  the  intermediate  process 
between  securing  the  pelts  and  manufacturing  them  into  garments 
and  other  articles.  It  is  usually  conducted  as  an  independent  indus- 
try. In  1914  there  were  96  establishments  employing  on  the  average 
1,525  wage  earners  and  turning  out  a  product  valued  at  $2,875,036. 
In  addition  products  valued  at  $8,850  were  reported  by  establish- 
ments assigned  to  other  industries. 

Fur  goods, — In  1914  there  were  1,322  establishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  fur  goods.  The  average  niunber  of  wage  earners 
amoimted  to  9,030  and  the  value  of  the  product  to  $43,632,693.  In 
addition  products  valued  at  $813,550  were  reported  by  establishments 
engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  and  women's  cloth- 
ing, millmery  and  lace  goods,  leather  gloves,  mittens,  and  horse 
furnishings. 

Fur  for  Tiatters^  use. — ^There  are  no  separate  data  for  this  branch 
of  the  fur  industry.  The  value  of  the  product  is  included  by  the 
census  with  that  reported  for  ''Furs,  dressed,"  or  *' Hat  and  cap 
materials." 

Materials. 

Raw  furs. — Raw  furs  form  the  material  for  th^  fur-dressing  industry, 
and  the  dressed  furs  in  turn  become  the  material  of  the  fur-goods 
industry.  The  domestic  pelts  most  commonly  used  in  making 
wearing  apparel  and  other  manufactures  of  fur  are  muskrat,  skunk, 
opossum,  and  raccoon.  Other  domestic  pelts  of  which  large  quanti- 
ties are  used  are  fox,  wild  cat,  Ivnx,  otter,  beaver,  badger,  mink,  and 
civet  cat,  a  species  allied  to  the  skunk.  In  addition  to  these  the 
census  lists  the  following  as  the  principal  kinds  of  fur  skins  used  in 
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the  fur-goods  industiy:  Bear,  caracal,  conej,  ermine^  hare,  marmot, 
marten,  rabbit,  Chinese  weasel,  rat,  nutria,  sable,  seal  (Alaska  and 
hair),  squirrel,  angora  and  Chinese  goat,  Bulgarian,  Chinese,  and 
Persian  lamb,  calf,  dog,  horse,  kangaroo,  kid,  Kussian  pony,  sJieep, 
and  wolf. 

Chief  sovTces  cfsut^fly, — ^Pelts  of  animals  used  in  the  fur-goods  in- 
dustry come  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  pelts  most  generally 
used  are  those  of  animals  which  inhabit  cold  countries.  Countries 
in  the  Tropics,  however,  are  not  devoid  of  animals  whose  pdts  are 
in  demand. 

Russia,  Siberia,  China,  Australia,  Canada,  United  States,  and  South 
America  are  the  chief  countries  from  which  raw  furs  are  obtained. 
Chinchilla  and  nutria  are  practically  the  only  furs  which  come  from 
South  America. 

Russia  and  Siberia  export  pelts  of  the  hare,  rabbit,  otter,  beav^ , 
bear,  sable,  sheep,  goat,  wolf,  fox,  lynx,  squirrel,  badger,  ermine, 
£^tch,  kolinsky,  marten,  mink,  and  marmot.  Canada  produces  bear, 
beaver,  fox,  l3^nk,  marten,  mink,  .muskrat,  otter,  and  seal.  Aus- 
tralia furnishes  pelts  of  the  hare,  rabbit,  kimgaroo,  opossiun,  wallaby, 
and  wombat.  China  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  dog,  goat,  and 
sheep  skins.  In  China  dogs  are  raised  for  the  value  of  their  skins. 
The  skins  are  generally  sewed  together  and  are  known  as  plates  and 
mats. 

Adequacy  of  supply. — The  number  of  pelts  of  the  smaller  fur-bearing 
animals  which  is  Drought  to  the  markets  annually  is  very  CTeat.  The 
advance  of  civilization  uj>on  the  domains  of  these  animals  seems  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  their  number.  Among  the  smaller 
fur-bearing  animals  in  the  United  States  which  seem  to  be  increasing 
in  number  may  be  mentioned  the  muskrat,  skimk,  mink,  fox,  mole, 
weasd,  and  raccoon.  The  large  fur-bearing  animals,  however,  are 
decreasing  in^  number. 

Domestication  and  breeding  of  fur  hearing  animals, — ^The  demand 
for  furs  is  ever  increasing,  which,  together  with  the  scarcity  of  some 
kinds  of  furs,  has  led  to  the  domestication  and  breeding  of  fur-bearing 
animals  on  a  commercial  scale  in  Canada,  Russia,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States.  Fur  farming  or  ranching  has  been  extended  to  the 
raising  of  foxes,  beavers,  martens,  minks,  muskrats,  fishers,  raccoons, 
sables,  otters,  and  skuuKs. 

The  raising  of  rabbits  and  hares  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  an 
industry  of  loni?  standing.  The  French  and  Belgians  raise  many 
rabbite  which  hive  a  gool  fur.  This  fur  when  dyed  and  dressed  is 
put  on  the  market  in  large  quantities,  but  generally  under  another 
name. 

In  Canada  the  raising  of  black  and  silver  foxes  for  their  skins  is 
now  on  a  commercial  footing,  although  admittedly  a  highly  specula- 
tive business.  Domestication  of  the  olack  fox  be^an  about  1888  on 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  that  of  the  silver  fox  about  30  years  ago. 
Mink,  raccoon,  fisher,  beaver,  and  muskrat  are  also  found  on  Canadian 
fur  farms. 

In  the  United  States,  minks  appear  to  have  been  the  first  of  the 
wild  fur-bearing  animals  to  be  raised  for  their  fur.    A  resident  of 
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Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  began  to  breed  them  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War.  There^  are  areas  in  the  salt  marshes  of  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  Bays  where  the  muskrat  is  protected  and  the  owners 
let  out  the  ''ratting"  privileges.  Fox  farming  has  been  conducted 
successfully  in  widely  scattered  localities.  The  breeders  of  skunks, 
however,  outnumber  the  breeders  of  all  other  fur-bearing  animals. 

The  species  of  rabbit  from  which  hatters'  fur  is  made  are  not 
indigenous  to  the  United  States,  atid  it  has  not  been  possible  to  breed 
them  and  still  retain  the  commercial  characteristics  of  the  fur. , 

With  increased  fur  farming  as  a  business  and  as'  a  side  Ime  for 
farmers,  together  with  the  enactment  of  laws  by  the  various  States 
for  the  protection  of  fur-bearing  animals,  the  prospects  are  fair  for 
a  future  adequate  supply  of  furs. 

Svhstitution  and  imitation  of  furs. — ^Many  furs  are  so  finished  and 
dyed  as  to  retain  little  of  their  original  appearance.  By  skillful 
dressing  and  dyeing,  low-grade  furs  are  made  to  resemble  the  more 
expensive  ones.  Skunk  sMns  sent  to  England  to  be  made  up  have 
come  back  as  imported  black  marten  or  Alaska  sable.  The  leopard 
skin  is^  imitated;  muskrats  and  marmots  are  striped  like  mink; 
mfurtens,  minks,  and  sables  are  darkened;  raccoons,  opossums,  and 
white  skunks  are  dyed  black  or  natural  skiink  color;  ana  silver  fdxes 
are  successfully  iimtated. 

The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  issued  a  list  of  the  most 
common  misdescriptions  of  manufactured  furs.  The  list  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  evil  complained  of  and  is  as  follows:^ 

American  sable Real  Russian  sable. 

FiUJh,  dyed Sable. 

Goat,  dyed Bear. 

Hare,  dyed Sable  or  fox. 

Kid Lamb  or  broadtail. 

Marmot,  dyed Mink,  sable,  or  skunk. 

Mink,  dyed Sable.  ^ 

Musquash,  dyed...'. Mink  or  sable. 

Musquash,  pulled  and  dyed  .  i Seal,  electric  seal,  Red  River  seal,  or 

Hudson  seal. 

Nutria,  pulled  and  dyed Do. 

Nutria,  pulled,  natural Beaver  and  otter. 

Opossum,  sheiu^  and  dyed Beaver. 

Otter,  pulled  and  dyed Seal. 

Rabbit,  dyed Sable  or  French  sable. 

Rabbit,  eflieared  and  dyed Seal,    electric    seal,    Red    River   seal, 

Hudson  seal,  and  seal  musquash. 

Rabbit,  white Ermine. 

Rabbit,  white,  dyed Chinchilla. 

Wallaby,  dyed Skunk. 

White  hare Fox  and  other  similar  names. 

Dyed  furs  of  all  kinds "Natural." 

White  hairs  inserted  in  foxes  and  sables Real  or  natural  furs. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  these  more  serious  misdescriptions  oc- 
cur principally  in  advertisements  appearing  in  the  newspapers  oflfer- 
ing  furs  for  sale  at  private  addresses. 

»  Daily  CoDsular  and  Trade  Reports,  1911,  p.  1028. 
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London  or  Leipzig.  Canadian  furs  sold  to  New  York  merchants 
were  often  resold  to  merchants  in  Canada.  Canada  was  also  a  large 
pnrdiaser  of  raw  European  furs  in  the  New  York  market.  It  was 
stated  at  the  tariff  hearings  in  1913  that  Canadian  fur  merchants 
purcdiased  50  per  cent  of  their  entire  supply  through  Unit^  States 
merchants.  It  was  also  stated  that  raw  furs  brought  into  this 
country  from  CSiina,  Japan,  and  Australia  are  laig^y  articles  of 
international  trade,  most  of  them  being  reshipped  to  other  countries 
in  their  raw  state. 

Classificaiion  of  furs. — ^Furs  are  in  many  cases  articles  of  luxury, 
and  then*  use  is  subject  to  the  whims  of  fashion  and  restricted  to  tne 
rich.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  furs  that  serve  as  articles  of 
graieral  utility  and  provide  a  most  effective  apparel  for  resisting  cold 
and  inclement  weather.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  with  precision  a 
line  between  furs  as  luxuries  and  rurs  as  necessities.  In  response  to 
inquiries  from  Congress  for  information  along  this  line,  the  foUowing 
classification  was  submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  United  States  Senate,  by  fur  merchants  of  St.  Paid, 
in  a  brief  filed  with  the  committee  in  1913:' 

Purs  as  articles  of  luxury. — ^Ruasiaii  sable,  marten,  ermine,  mole,  lynx,  black  fox, 
silver  fox,  sea  otter,  fisher,  fur  seal,  blue  fox,  white  fox,  chinchilla,  polar  bear,  and 
grizzly  bc^. 

Furs  not  made  into  articles  ofliucury,  bui  are  used  by  people  of  small  means. — ^Marmot, 
hare  and  rabbit,  wolf,  raccoon,  red  fox,  kitt  fox,  pony,  house  cat,  wildcat,  opossum, 
miiskrat,  Japanese  mink,  Chinese  weasel,  kangaroo,  dog,  goat,  sheep  and  lamb,  hair 
seal,  wool  seal,  wombat,  and  wallaby. 

Furs  used  by  people  of  moderate  means  whenever  prices  are  low^  but  uhich  sometiynes 
are  fashionable  and  then  are  higher  in  price. — Squirrel,  black  and  brown  bear,  badger, 
civet  cat,  beaver,  holinksky,  mink,  fitch,  nutria,  skunk,  wolverine,  otter,  and  cross  fox. 

Manufacturers  of  fur  maybe  divided  into  four  groups:  (1)  Those 
producing  the  highest  grade  furs,  (2)  those  producing  medium  grades 
for  the  bettcF  class  of  the  dry  goods  trade.  (3)  those  making  a  specialty 
of  so-called  popular-priced  furs,  and  (4)  those  producing  only  low* 
grade  coarse  furs. 

Eqdipmext. 

In  the  dressing  and  dyeing  of  skins  the  following  apparatus  is  used : 
Washing  tanks,  drying  vats,  cleaning  drums,  polishing  drums,  wooden 
tanks  for  dyeing,  revolving  stone  cylinders  for  beammg,  and  kicking 
machines  for  pounding  the  skins,  and  shearing  and  unh  airing  ma- 
chines. Sewing  machines,  specially  designed,  form  the  principal 
equipment  of  the  manufacturer  of  fur-wearing  apparel. 

The  advent  of  the  dehairing  machine  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
change  the  fur-manufacturing  business.  By  the  use  of  this  machine 
the  long  hairs  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  seal,  beaver,  muskrat,  mink, 
otter,  and  other  fur  animals  can  be  removed,  leaving  only  the  soft 
under  fur.  German  and  American  fur-sewing  machines  were  intro- 
duced about  1890  and  resulted  in  better  work  being  done. 

American  furriers  are  generally  considered  leaders  in  ingenuity  and 
latest  methods  of  manipulating  skins. 

Methods  of  production. 

The  older  method  of  dressing  furs  was  to  place  the  pelts  in  an 
alkaU  bath  in  order  to  soften  tnem.     The  pelts  were  then  tubbed, 


*  Tariff  Hearings,  Committee  on  Finance  V.  S.  Senate,  63d  Conjr.,  1st  sess.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1580. 
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wage  earners,  7,426,  or  82,3  per  cent,  were  in  establishments  em- 
ploying 50  or  less  wage  earners.  One  establishment,  the  largest, 
employed  on  the  average  335  wage  earners. 

Geographical  distribution. 

Both  the  dressed  furs  and  the  fur  goods  industries  are  centered 
in  Greater  New  York.  In  1914  about  68  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  dressed  furs  and  about  66  per  cent  oi  the  fur  goods  were  pro- 
duced in  that  city.  Most  of  the  establishments  engaged  in  dressing 
fui^  are  located  m  Brooklyn,  and  those  engaged  in  the  production 
of  hatters'  fur  are  located  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  New  YoA 
City.  Other  centers  of  the  dressed  furs  industry  are  located  in 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  Wisconsm,  and  Illinois. 
Other  important  centers  in  the  fur-goods  industry  are  St.  Paul, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee, 
and  San  Francisco. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption. 

The  United  States  is  the  leading  country  in  the  production,  mantn 
facture,  and  consumption  of  furs  and  fur  goods.  Statistics  showing 
the  number  or  value  of  raw  furs  collected  are  not  obtainable.  In 
1919  the  value  of  furs  sold  at  St.  Louis  and  New  York  was  about 
$35,000,000,  including,  however,  some  imported  furs,  but  exclud- 
ing large  quantities  of  domestic  furs  whicn  were  used  locally.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1919  imports  of  raw  furs  amounted  to  $38,000,000, 
domestic  exports  to  $10,275,000  and  reexports  of  foreign  furs  to 
$148,000. 

In  1914  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  dressed  furs 
and  manufactures  of  furs  to  the  value  of  $5,099,000,  as  against 
production  for  that  year  of  $2,875,000  in  ^'furs,  dressed,''  and  $43,- 
633,000  in  ''fur  goods,''  and  of  domestic  exports  $870,824  for  botii 
''furs,  dressed,"  and  "manufactures  of  furs."  Production  data 
for  1919  are  not  yet  available. 

In  an  article  on  the  fur  trade  of  the  United  States  appearing  in 
Commerce  Reports  1916,  $61,000,000  was  riven  as  an  estimate  oC 
the  total  value  of  manufactured  furs  annually  bought  by  the  p;30ple 
of  the  United  States. 

That  the  estimate  for  1916  is  far  below  the  value  of  fur  goods 
consumed  by  the  people  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
(1920)  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  revenue  act  of  1918  provided 
for  an  excise  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  all  articles  made  of  fur  on  the 
hide  or  pelt  or  of  which  any  such  fur  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value.  A  report  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  shows 
that  the  collections  under  the  provision  relating  to  furs  for  the 
fiscal  year  1920  amounted  to  $15,300,000.  It  is  stated  by  a  fur 
merchant  in  a  letter  to  the  commission  that  "more  fur  goods  are 
manufactured  in  New  York  than  in  London,  Paris,  Leipzig,  Vienna, 
and  Moscow  combined. " 

The  importation  of  raw  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  dressed  furs  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  fur-bearing  animals  are  not  indige- 
nous to  the  United  States  and  must  be  imported  if  the  demand  is 
to  be  satisfied.  It  is  in  the  dyeing  and  dressing  of  furs  that  foreign 
competition  is  felt.  The  importation  of  fur  goods  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  domestic  production. 
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Canada  is  about  the  only  other  foreign  counti^y  which  j^ubli^ea 
statistics  of  production.  In  a  prdiminary  report  on  the  hat,  cap^^and 
fur  industry  for  the  calendar  year  1918  the  Dominion  Bureau  c^ 
Statistics  states  that  the  total'  capital  investment  amounted  to 
$14,431,530,  cost  of  matmals  at  factory  $8,438,424,  and  selling  value 
of  product  at  the  factory  $17,112,425.  The  following  tables  show  the 
cost  of  the  various  mateSdals  used  as  well  as  the  articles  made  and  their 
selling  value. 

COST  OF  MATERIALS  AND  VALtTE  OP  PRODUCTS. 

The  cost  at  the  factory  of  the  various  materials  used  by  Canada's 
hat,  cap,  and  fur  industiy  during  1918  was  reported  to  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  as: 


Materials  used. 

Cost 
value  at 
factory. 

Materials  used. 

Cost 
value  at 
factory. 

Furs  and  skins: 

$1,774,470 

2,678,144 

1,030,747 

286,850 

477,573 

205,881 

115,452 

78,012 

TrimmlnM,  all  kinds 

$104,770 
440,644 

Raw 

Straw  and  straw  plaits 

Dressed 

Thread,  buttons,  and  fasteners 

Canvas,  waddine,  fltc 

109,589 
44,826 

Woolen  goods 

Cotton  and  other  goods 

Leather  for  sweat  bands 

74,143 

Silk  and  satin 

Dvestuffs  and  chemicals 

99,616 
847,758 

All  other  linings 

All  other  materials 

MufT  bads  And  niiiltMllininffs 

Total 

Coat  shells 

8.438.424 

Vf  -WUVf  -M^m^ 

The  selling  value  at  the  factory  of  the  different  articles  made  diir- 
ing  the  year  was : 


Articles  made. 


Men's  coats: 

Fur 

Fur  lined 

Women's  coats  and  Jackets: 

Fur 

Fur  lined 

Caps: 

Fur , 

Cloth 

Uniform..- 

Hats: 

Fur 

Wool 


Selling 
value  at 
factory. 


$1,214,430 
261,231 

3,632,605 
329,267 

165,400 

2,264,737 

402,763 

1,355,254 
384,658 


Articles  made. 


Muffs 

stoles  and  other  neckwear 

Gloves  and  gauntlets,  fur  or  fur  lined. . 

Muff  beds 

Coat  shells... 

Robes 

Straw  hats  and  shapes.. 

Velvet  hats  and  shapes 

All  other  products 

Received  for  custom  work  and  repairing 

Total 


Selling 
value  at 
factory. 


$1,172,430 

1,452,668 

225  25$ 

101,499 

4,100 

263,224 

148,114 

1,577,763 


17,112,426 


In  a  report  on  the  hatters'  fur  industry  in  Belgiiun,  Consul  Nay- 
smith,  Ghent,  states: 

From  January  1  to  July  1,  1920,  the  total  value  of  raw  rabbit  skins  to  the  United 
States  was  17,863,437  trancs  ($1,780,343),  while  the  value  of  hatters'  fur  was  7,497.872 
francs  ($749,737).  For  1919  the  value  of  the  eatports  of  rabbit  skins  to  the  United 
States  was  $64,206  and  of  hatters'  fur  $15,323.  Their  combined  value  in  1913  was 
$1,590, 438. 

In  a  letter  to  the  State  Department,  copy  of  which  has  been  forr 
warded  to  the  Tariff  Commission  bv  that  department,  the  Belgian 
Embassy  presents  a  representation,  by  the  tanners, and  dyers  of  skin 
in  Belgium,  of  conditions  facing  the  Belgian  rabbit-skm  industry 
with  relation  to  the  American  market. 

It  sets  forth  that  prior  to  the  war  the  United  States  furnished  a 
market  for  approximately  50  per  cent  of  their  prepared  rabbit  skins, 
but  that  now  (January,  1921),  in  view  of  the  mcreased  price  of  the 
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prepared  skins  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  customs  duty  b^ 
reason  of  the  ad  valorem  rate,  the  cost  to  the  American  impcnrter  is 
prohibitive.  In  detail,  it  is  stated  that  formerly  the  pr^ared  skins 
Irere  offered  in  Belgium  at  10  francs  a  dozen.  The  customs  duty, 
at  30  per  cent  ad  vSorem,  was  3  francs,  or  a  cost  (duty  paid)  to  the 
American  importer  of  13  francs  a  dozen.  Compared  with  this,  the 
skins  are  now  approximately  40  francs  a  dozen.  This  means  a  duty 
of  12  francs,  or  a  total  cost  of  52  francs. 

It  is  claimed  tliat  without  the  American  market  the  industry  can 
not  survive,  and  the  request  is  made  that  a  new  tariff  classification 
provide  for  prepared  rabbit  skins  at  a  rate  of  duty  lower  than  that 
which  now  applies  (Par.  348:  Furs  dressed  on  the  skin). 

The  memorandum  further  sets  forth: 

They  respectfully  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  American  manufacturers 
find  an  almost  open  market  for  tibeir  goods  in  Belgium.    A  great  many  American  furs, 

Particularly  those  of  an  expensive  nature,  are  impnorted  from  the  United  States  into 
^els:ium,  and  the  customs  duties  applied  to  them  is  decidedly  less  than  the  customs 
duties  applied  to  the  rabbit  skins,  which  is  a  cheap  fur,  when  imported  into  the 
United  States.  The  Belgium  customs  duty  never  exceeds,  even  for  the  most  expensive 
furs,  0.90  franc  per  kilo.  The  following  appears  to  be  the  conseouence:  While  5 
skunk  skins,  weighing  1  kilo  and  valued  at  about  500  francs,  are  taxed  by  the  Belgian 
customs  officials  only  0.90  franc,  12  rabbit  skins,  on  the  other  hand,  weighing  1  Kilo 
also,  but  valued  at  100  francs,  are  taxed  by  the  American  customs  officials  30  francs; 
the  Belgian  manufacturers  thus  pay  30  francs  duty  on  100  francs,  while  the  American 
manufacturers  do  not  pay  more  than  1  franc  (to  be  exact  0.90  franc)  per  500  francs. 

The  manufacturers  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  rabbit  skin  is  not  an  article  of 
luxury,  and  they  take  the  liberty  to  set  forth  the  request  that,  on  that  ground,  it  be 
reclassified  so  that  a  customs  duty  lower  than  the  one  which  is  imposed  on  the  first 
be  applied  to  it. 

Only  if  it  be  done  can  they  find  again  in  the  United  States  a  market  for  their  goods, 
and  without  that  market  their  industry  is  bound  to  fail. 

IMPORTS. 

Raw  furs, — Statistics  of  imports  of  raw  furs  by  countries  show  the 
fur  markets  rather  than  the  countries  of  origin.  Many  of  the  raw 
furs  imported  from  England  and  Germanj  are  furs  which  have  been 
sent  there  from  other  countries  for  sale  m  the  London  and  Leipzig 
markets.  General  imports  do  not  show  the  kind  of  skins  imported 
from  the  various  coimtries.  Imports  for  consumption  show  the 
Idnds  of  skins  imported  but  not  the  coimtries  from  which  imported., 
The  principal  kinds  of  fur  skins  imported,  as  shown  in  the  imports 
for  consumption,  are  beaver,  hare  and  rabbit,  fox,  mink,  marten, 
mole,  muskrat,  seal,  and  squirrel.  Some  of  the  important  raw  furs 
imported  are  muskrat,  mink,  marten,  bear,  fisher,  fox,  otter,  seal, 
beaver,  and  wolf,  from  Canada;  sable,  ermine,  kolinsky,  seal,  wolf, 
otter,  and  squirrel,  from  Russia;  rabbit,  kangaroo,  opossiun,  wallaby, 
and  wombat,  from  Australia;  nutria  and  chinchilla,  from  South 
America.  Undressed  rabbit^ skins  are  also  imported  from  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany. 

Our  largest  prewar  imports  of  raw  furs  amounted  to  $17,339,198 
in  1912.  The  value  for  the  vear  1913  was  slightly  less.  In  1914  and 
1915  the  value  of  imports  decreased  about  one-half  but  rose  to  pre- 
war figures  in  1916.  Imports  for  theyears  1918  and  1919  were  more 
than  double  the  prewar  amount.  The  value  of  raw  furs  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  1920  amounted  to  $103,772,044,  which  is 
neariy  six  times  that  of  1912.  This  enormous  increase  in  the  value 
of  raw  furs  imported  may  be  attributed  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
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furs,  the  growing  importance  of  New  York  and  St.  Louis  as  world 
fur  markets,  the  increased  demand  in  the  United  States  for  furs  of 
all  kinds,  improvement  in  the  art  of  dressing  and  dyeinff  furs  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  fur  merchants  ana  fur  dressers 
and  dyers  of  Europe  are  not  fimctioning  on  a  prewar  basis. 

The  coimtries  from  which  we  imported  the  largest  amounts  of  furs 
before  the  war  were,  in  the  order  of  importance,  Germany,  England, 
Canada,  Belgimn,  IVftnce,  Russia,  and  Australia.  Imports  from  all 
countries,  except  Germany,  Russia  in  Europe,  and  Belrium,  in- 
creased greatly  in  1920  as  compared  with  those  of  1912.  Increases 
occurred  in  the  value  of  imports  from  the  following  countries:  France, 
England,  Canada,  and  Australia.  Countries — China,  Russia  in 
Asia,  Japan,  and  Argentina — ^from  which  small  quantities  were 
imported  before  the  war  also  show  siu'prising  increases  in  1920  ov^ 
1912.  The  increases  in  the  value  of  unports  from  these  coimtries 
may  be  accoimted  for  partially  by  higher  prices,  direct  shipments 
to  the  United  States  instead  of  through  the  European  fur  markets, 
and  in  case  of  China  and  Japan,  their  being  intermediate  markets  tor 
collection  of  furs  before  final  shipment  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
possible  that  the  increased  use  of  furs  in  the  United  States  has  caused 
a  demand  for  furs  which  were  formerly  not  .in  demand.  This  may 
also  account  partially  for  the  increases  in  the  value  of  imports  from 
certain  countries,  but  as  no  statistics  are  available  which  show  the 
kinds  of  furs  imported  by  countries,  the  extent  of  such  trade  can  not 
be  determined. 

Dressed  /urs.— r-Imports  of  furs  dressed  on  the  skin  which  before 
1 9 14  were  on  the  average  somewhat  over  $5,000,000  a  year  decreased 
greatly  after  that  date.  In  1919  they  reached  their  lowest  point, 
$783,061.  However,  in  1920  imports  had  again  reached  prewar 
figures;  in  fact,  had  exceeded  them.  Imports  for  1920  were  valued 
at  $6,528,733.  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  England  were  the 
principal  sources  of  imports  before  1914.  Imports  from  China 
lormed  about  31  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1917  and  over  50  per  cent 
in  1918,  but  dropped  in  1919  to  less  than  prewar  figures. 

Manufactures  ojfyr. — Imports  of  manufactures  of  furs  came  prin- 
cipally from  France,  Germany,  China,  and  England  before  1914.  Of 
the  total  imports  of  $2,301,284  in  1912  $1,063,852,  or  46.2  per  cent, 
came  from  France;  $569,227,  or  24.7  per  cent,  from  Gfermany; 
$191,647,  or  8.3  per  cent,  from  China;  and  $160,595,  or  7  per  cent, 
from  England.  In  1919  China  sent  $964,630,  or  56.9  per  cent; 
France,  $325,058,  or  19.2  per  cent;  England,  $149,788,  or  8.8  per 
cent;  and  Canada,  $146,727,  or  8.6  per  cent.  Total  imports  for  1920 
amounted  to  $4,913,448,  being  more  than  double  the  prewar  figures. 

Imports  for  consumption  show  somewhat  in  detail  the  character 
of  the  goods  described  as  manufactures  of  furs. 

Plates  and  mats  of  dog  and  goat  skins, — Imports  of  plates  and 
mats  of  dog  and  goat  skins  have  increased  from  $280,855  in  1914 
to  $1,029,852  in  1919.  The  number  of  such  articles  imported  in 
1919  amounted  to  766,115,  with  an  average  value  per  unit  of  quan- 
tity of  $1.34.  These  articles  come  principally  from  China  and  are 
used  in  the  manufactiu-e  of  the  cheaper  fur  coats. 

Manufactures  of  furs  prepared  for  use  as  materials, — Included  in 
this  description  are  manutactures  of  furs  further  advanced  than 
dressing  and  dyeing,  plates  and  mats,  except  those  of  dog  and  goat 
skins,  finings  and  crosses.     Imports  of  sucn  articles  when  made  of 
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smI  Om  me  MsalL    ht  ]«»  Amy  «fliitpii  to  tBa.    OlfaiBr  vteks 

is  I»l»  to  SS0,2d5  n  I j^ld, 

Weermf  &ffmd.—l!\kt  tmS  set  «<  idia  cfcnded  wnirmg  ^<>>^ 
mad<^  of  nir  ittto  t«pi^  g^ovjpsy  (1)  duU  eampoiwd  ^f  hides  or  aans  ctf 

fef.  imf^f%»  of  Ibe  fdOMT  were  Tfttacd  sS  Sl^,£frd  ml  l^\&  wd  S85 
A  Idld.  Imyo^rte  ia  etiaMSir  ytaas  h«ve  bcsA  nwmll  1^  Tafa»  ol 
imkpo9%»  wader  ^  igtoad  ff^ifsf  jcadigd  die  higtiei^  Bwrk  m  1914, 
$344^7.  In  tirc^  odi^  7^»B9,  ldl7  aad  Idridy  tibe  nb»  ^seeded 
$100,000.    Im  ll^ld  HMMto  wtfe  Tsined  ftt  SlS,a9d. 

In  IdlO  ]H^>orts  w«re  TiOMd  ftt  (l^^Q^^lSy  tlK  hj^iest.  In  I§14 
^b^  WftOTi^ed  to  SM7,2M,  ef  wiodi  SIOM^  w«e  Mdor  Ihe  toc^ 
•et  of  IdOd.  Jd&ymf^  dMne  had  Bot  hen  &  ngahur  deqreaae  ia 
^aloe  of  doeh  iora  koportod,  the  tendeoej  was  tofwud  it  dedisft  laa^ 
1»20.  Th€«e  wtw  maported  S^422  pouda,  Tatoed  al  SaaSyTZl,  ra 
1M»,  md  m  ]d20,  30^^286  poands,  Ttimed  at  Sl,5i5,O0O. 


Vtmf  like  SMai  othe^  artides,  haire  adraseed  to  necoid  hdriits 
WfthiB  the  last  feir  Team.  Tha  wiiotesale  pnce  erf  fms  ranes  wiMy- 
not  only  aeeofding  to  diffenni  spaeaeB,  but  ako  to  diffcaent  gnides 
of  die  nnmne  sffeeaes.  As  an  iHoslnitioii  of  the  ivkle  nnge  in  paioeB, 
a  fine  silrer  fooc  skin  sold  for  S1,000  in  1919  as  against  $150  to  $200 
tor  an  arorage  idver  fon  skm  aid  fiO  for  a  cheap  red  foK  skin.  It 
ia  fttoted  that  25  fox  skins  of  mmnah  raised  in  captmfev  were  sold  in 
London  in  1910  at  an  a;Terage  of  11,400  each,  and  lint  the  ho^iast 
priee  paid  for  a  sinde  akin  was  $2^760.  Top  wholewate  prices  for  raw 
mr»  m  1913  and  1920  affegiren  for  die  folioimigekins:  Mink,  $20  and 
$75;  nniskrat,  $1  and  $6*80;  aeid,  $120  and  $175;  Anstrafian  rabbit, 
90  centa  and  $4.20  per  pomid;  bea^rer,  $90  and  $64;  ermme,  $5  and 
$4/76;  Mud  fox>  $100  and  $270;  red  fox,  $35  md  $64;  and  BBioles, 
50  cents  and  70  cento. 

Conacd  General  l^dnner,  London,  hi  writibg  oa  Uie  fall  fiH*  sales  in 
London,  November,  10!W,  stotes: 

A  f^^fiMtlAl  dedin^  in  prices  haa  set  in  Md,  compared  with  the  spiin^sale,  die  prices 
r«ali2;«d  at  the  Ml  aucticmt  declined  by  the  foliowii^  percentages:  Ten  per  cent  in 
Aus^alian  red  fox,  otter,  ncnrthem  mink,  and  nortfawest^n  wdf ;  20  x>a-  cent  ifi  blue 
toXf  white  fox.  Russian  sable,  squirrel  skins;  25  per  cent  in  Australian  opossimi,  cross 
fot,  ermine,  Bwne  marten,  civet  cat,  black  bear,  and  Persian  lamb;  30  per  cent  in  red 
fox ;  35  per  cent  in  lynx  and  musquash;  40  per  cent  in  beaver,  fisher,  scunk,  raccoon, 
fitch,  wtiite  hare,  marmot,  CTay  and  Idtt  fo^,  house  cat,  nutria  and  Tibet  lambs  and 
crosses;  50  per  cent  in  wallaby,  wolverine,  marten,  Ainerican  opossum,  kolinsky,  and 
wild  cat. 

He  al»o  states  that — 

flprintf  prices  were  realized  for  silver  fox,  jackal,  and  American  and  Russian  badger; 
but  for  kangaroo,  chindiilla,  mole,  and  Japanese  fox  there  was  practically  no  sale.^ 

TARIFF  HISTORY   1883-1913. 

Kau)  furs^-^The  lan^age  relating  to  furs  undressed  and  fur  skins 
undressed  has  been  substantially  the  same  in  all  tariff  acts  beginning 
with  that  of  1888.    No  duty  was  imposed  by  any  of  the  acts. 

*  Oomitwro*  RQportiy  Dto.  7, 1990. 
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ArMt^tf  lfi83.  No  dwiee  WW  made  m  &e  nt»  vBlil  1913.  wkM  li 
TO  iMivMcd  to  90  per  cwU  In  dw  acts  of  1800,  1804.  and  ISOT 
ditJueJ  fws  were  restnctW  to  '"lins  diaatd  oti  tlie  skin,  bwl  no4 
made  np  into  artides.*'  The  act  ci  1900  sobstitutod  ''not  advanocd 
fortiier  dna  drcn^  but  not  lepaind'*  fcr  "net  made  nn  into  arti- 
cles.** The  warding  cf  the  1013  act  is  thessme  as  tiiat  at  1900  with 
Ihe  cxcc|»tioii  of  ''hot  not  ropaired**  trhkji«  ovinia  to  the  donhtfal 
meaning  oi  the  word  repaired,  was  omitied. 

Jldfers'^r.— The  tanff  act  of  1883  c^OTided  for  a  20  per  cent  ad 
Takxcm  rate  on  hatters*  for  not  on  taa  skm.  The  rate  rrmainod 
nnfhaneed  in  all  snfaseqoMt  tariff  acto  nnia  tibe  act  of  1013,  which 
rednoed  the  rate  to  IS  per  o^t^ 

The  act  of  1894  was  we  first  to  contam  a  specific  piOTisiaA  lelatiiig^ 
to  dftiwwd  fms  suitable  only  for  nse  m  the  mannf actare  of  fw  hats. 
This  net  placed  them  <m  the  free  hst,  hnt  in  all  sdbaeqnent  acts  lik€i(y 
were  (daoed  in  the  dntidde  list  at  the  same  rate  of  dntr  as  Iha4  an 
hatters'  faraot  on  the  skin.    . 

Jfini^iinres  of yiir.— The  act  xji  1883  contained  a  separate  para- 
g^afdL  reUtbig  to  articles  made  of  far  not  ^(iecia%  ennmerated  or 
|woinded6»*,  while  the  aois  af  1890, 1891,  and  1897  contained  specifie 
provisions  IcNT  maamfaetiires  of  far;  the  pro^raions,  howemr,  w^tf«  not 
gir^i  a  separate  paragraph.  The  act  of  1909  incieaaed  the  niudber 
of  spcseific  i»oTisiflns  relating  to  fors,  hnt  f «led  to  provide  speoifi- 
call|r  for  mannfactores  of  for  not  provided  for.  The  act  of  1913,  in 
ad^tion  to  die  srtides  ennmetated,  contains  a  provision  for  mann- 
f aetmes  of  for  not  spedallv  jM^vided  for.  The  rates  of  dot j  under 
the  acts  ot  1883,  1800.  1894,  1897,  and  1913,  were,  respectively,  SO, 
35,  30,  35,  and  40  per  cent  ad  valoron. 

Mamrfmitwres  oj far  fm  «m  a«  maikenal. — The  act  di  1909  whs  the 
&Bt  to  provide  speoificdiy  fer  thb  c^ass  of  merchandise.  The  pro- 
visicm  reads  ''mannfactnres  of  fwrs,  farther  advanced  than  dreesing 
and  dyemg  wfa«&  preptfed  for  nse  afi  material,  induding  phites» 
limn^,  and  crosses.'^  The  act  of  1913  goes  further  than  that  of  1909 
tnr  distjngnishing  between  plates  and  mats  of  dog  and  goat  skins  and 
wose  of  other  skins,  the  former  being  dutiable  at  19  per  ^caiit  and  the 
latt^  at  40  per  c^t.  The  act  of  1909  made  all  plates  and  mats 
(fatiable  at  35  per  cent. 

Wtarimjg  apparel. — ^It  was  not  imtil  the  act  of  1909  that  specific 
provi»on  was  made  for  articles  of  wearing  appard  cosoq^osed  of  fur, 
wevious  to  which  they  came  under  the  general  description  of  manu- 
factnres  of  fur.  The  rate  of  duty  was  50  p^  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
act  of  1913  jwovided  for  two  classes  of  wearii^  apparel,  (1)  those 
composed  of  the  skins  of  cattle  of  the  bovine  species  or  of  the  dog  or 
goat;  and  (2)  those  composed  of  fur  not  specially  provided  for.  The 
rates  under  the  1913  act  are  15  and  50  per  c«it,  respectivdy. 

(XMiPETlTlVK   CONDITIONS. 

Raw  skins  are  imported  free  of  duty  into  all  countries  except 
Russia.  This  intemation^J  free  trade  may  be  accounted  for  by  me 
fact  that  furs  of  different  coimtries  are  not  directly  competitive  with 
each  other.  The  furs  of  one  coimtry  are  in  demand  in  another  and 
vice  versa.  Furs  are  not  only  referred  to  by  species  but  by  region 
where  obtained  as  well.    As  the  quality  of  the  lur  varies  greatly  ao*^ 
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-cordii^  to  tlie  re^;ion  iriiere  obtained,  it  may  be  said  that  fus  of  the 
same  qpecie  of  anmtah  are  not  oranpetitive  with  each  other.  Fashi<»i 
gorems  vefj  laigdy  the  kinds  of  fms  used  without  regard  to  the 
-eoontiy  of  ofigin.  Use  of  all  kinds  of  fms  has  heesi  Teiy  p<^nlar  for 
the  pttst  few  years. 

Competition  Hesdii^y  in  m^^etiiig  the  furs.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Co.  have  fen*  many  years  sold  their  rars  at  ancdon  in  London,  m 
1916  there  was  orsaiDised  in  New  York  a  corporation  to  handle  fur 
^ales.  Auction  sales  are  hdd  three  times  a  year  and  consignmoits 
of  furs  nre  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  auction 
aales  of  simihff  chiuacter  conducted  in  St.  Louis. 

It  has  heesk  generally  recoenixed  that  the  Eur<q>eans  excd  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  djreing  rars.  England  has  long  maintained  its 
position  as  leader  in  tnis  bnmdi  of  the  fur  industrr^  notwithstanding 
many  attempts  to  wrest  the  sujuremacy  from  her.  Hie  excellence 
of  the  Englisn  dyeing  and  dressing  has  been  attributed  to  the  peculiar 
property  of  the  water  and  to  se^et  processes  and  methods.  Seal 
dyemg  was  lareely  in  the  control  of  one  man,  who  practically  enjojned 
a  monopoly.  Until  1913  the  United  States  Groveroment's  sealskins 
wrere  sent  to  London  to  be  dressed  and  dyed,  but  they  are  now  treated 
and  sold  in  St.  Louis.  The  dyeing  and  dressing  estaUishmaits  at 
Leipzig  and  other  centers  in  Grermany  w»«  also  noted  for  the  excel- 
lence of  ihm  wc^k. 

The  Fren<di  influence  upon  the  trade  is  primarily  one  of  style  and 
■combination  of  colors.  Many  of  the  lower  grade  furs  brou^t  into 
this  countay  were  dressed  and  dyed  abroad.  All  of  the  best  sealine 
4md  sc^  dyed  rabbit  skins  came  m>m  Ciermany,  France,  and  Bdgium. 
Althou^  die  American  dressers  and  dyers  were  becomii^  more 
-succ^sful  up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  it  was  not  until  thai  tnat  the 
^reat  opportunity  came  to  them  to  become  the  lead^s  in  their 
industry.  To-day  American  djr^s  and  dressers  are  producing  furs 
whidi  are  said  to  be  unnvided  in  color,  sheen,  suppleness,  strength, 
and  beauty.  Hie  rapid  devdopm^it  in  this  ccmntry  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fur  colors,  which  up  to  1914  were  imported  from  Grermany, 
Itas  be^i  a  material  aid  to  dressers  and  dyers. 

American  fur  dressers  and  dyers  have  stated  at  tariff  hearings  that 
diey  have  found  it  impossible  to  compete  with  the  dieaper  K>reign 
labor,  especially  with  that  employed  on  the  poorer  graaes  of  fuiis. 
Domestic  producers  of  hatters'  fur  have  stated  in  the  mist  that  labor 
•cost  in  Europe  is  from  45  to  52  per  cent  less  than  in  the  United  States, 
that  substantiaUy  aU  chemicals  with  which  the  fur  is  treated  are 
•cheaper  abroad  than  here,  and  that  they  have  been  able  to  maintain 
^e  advantage  over  the  foreigner  only  through  quick  deliveries  and 
granting  of  liberal  lines  of  credit. 

Whemer  the  American  dressers  and  dyers  will  be  able  to  maintain 
iheir  leadership  against  their  foreign  competitors  when  conditions 
l>ecome  settled  in  Europe  remains  to  be  seen.  New  competitors  may 
enter  the  field,  as  it  has  been  reported  that  the  Swiss  on  account  of 
ihe  stagnation  of  the  Leipzig  fur  market  have  started  establishments 
for  the  treatm^it  of  furs. 

TAKIFF  OONSTOERATIOXS. 

In  1917  when  war-revenue  taxation  was  under  c<Hisideration  it 
was  proposed  to  place  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  all  the  articles  in 
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the  free  list,  including  furs  and  fur  skins  undressed,  and  to  increase 
the  duty  on  the  manufaetured  product  by  an  equal  amoimt.  This 
met  with  opposition  from  the  fur  trade.  It  was  maintained  that 
demoralization  would  result  from  placing  a  duty  on  this  raw  material, 
which  has  been  free  for  some  time. 

Paragraph  603,  '*  skins  of  hares,  rabbits,  dogs,  goats,  and  sheep, 
undressed,  should  be  elinainated,  as  the  provisions  in  paragraph 
491,  ''furs  and  fur  skins,  undressed,"  and  604,  ''skins  of  all  kinds, 
Wkw,  and  hides  not  8pecially*^|)rovided  for,"  cover  the  paragraph  in 
question. 

The  act  of  1913  contains  iio  specific  provision  for  sheepskin  plates 
and  mats.  Such  articles  ar©  subject  to  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  under 
paragraph  348  as  against  10  per  cent  on  plates  and  mats  of  dog  and 
goat  skins.  Plates  a&d  mats  of  sheepskin  are  practically  of  the  same 
qriality  and  are  used  for  similar  purposes  as  those  of  dog  and  goat 
sjons. 

A  strict  interpretation  of  paragraph  348  would  impose  a  duty  of 
30  per  cent  on  dressed  dog  and  goat  skins,  which  apparently  was  not 
the  intention  of  Congress  in  view  of  other  provisions  m  the  same  para- 
graph, namely,  10  per  cent  on  plates  and  mats  of  dog  and  goat  skins 
and  15  per  cent  on  wearing  apparel  composed  of  the  skins  of  dogs 
and  goate.  There  being  no  other  provision  in  the  tariff  which  includes 
them  directly,  they  have  been  held  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  by  simili-* 
tude  to  plates  and  mats  of  dog  and  goat  skins. 

Questions  have  arisen  whether  dressed  animal  skins  with  the  wool 
or  hair  on  and  intended  for  use  as  fur  are  within  the  terms  "wools" 
or  "hair,"  paragraphs  286,  304,  and  650.  It  has  been  held  that  such 
skins,  if  for  fur  uses  and  if  it  is  improfitable  to  separate  the  wool  or 
hair  from  the  skin  and  use  it  for  wool  or  hair  purposes,  are  not  within 
the  terms  "wools"  or  '^hair,"  but  are  properly  classifiable  as  "furs," 
which  are  not  limited  strictly  to  fur-bearing  animals. 

Statistical  Tables. 

Production  in  the  United  States.    Furs  dressed,  summarg.^ 


United  States: 

1914 

1909 

1904 

1899 

1889 

1879.., 

1889 
States,  1914J' 

Colorado 

lUlnols 

MinneS(^ 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. . 

All  otMer  States 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Wage 
tamers 
(aver- 
age). 

Pri- 
mary 
horse- 
power. 

Capi- 
tal.* 

• 

Wages.* 

Cost  Of 

niate- 

rials.* 

of 
prod- 
nets.* 

96 

1,525 

2,275 

12,490 

1923 

1906 

^216 

93 

1,241 

2,103 

1,672 

806 

811 

85 

1,105 

1,260 

1,296 

755 

1,642 

92 

835 

1,063 

798 

478 

520 

1^400 

26 

400 

353 

267 

239 

203 

651 

192 

4,134 

3,599 

1,389 

5,338 

8,239 

182 

2,903 

86 

3,472 

1,042 

^816 

8»903 

3 

5 

13 

14 

4 

2 

11 

3 

42 

40 

28 

24 

9 

65 

6 

60 

335 

84 

40 

44 

117 

6 

278 

383 

354 

157 

67 

350 

52 

974 

1,234 

1,640 

596 

604 

1,945 

5 

43 

28 

92 

32 

83 

146 

21  1 

123 

242 

278 

70 

97 

241 

Value, 
added 

by 
manu- 

fdCr 

ture.« 


Sl,969 
1,580 
1,574 
880 
448 
2,901 
4^087 

9 

56 

73 

283 

1,341 

63 

144 


1  Data  from  the  "Abstract  of  the  Census  of  Mannfactnrers,  1914.'' 
s  Expressed  in  thousands. 
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TARIFF   IKFORMATIOK   SURVEYS. 


Production  in.  United  Slates, 

FX7R8,  DRESSED— STATK8.1 
(Figures  from  Fedend  census.] 


States. 


lUinoAs 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

New  York , 

Penns^yania 

Wisnmsin. 

AU  other 

Total 


Value. 


18M 


199,850 

125,396 
34,628 

777,227 
22,500 
56,960 

3H3e5 


1904 


1900 


$146,780 

1,199.235 

(«) 
1,400,062 

56,733 
412,901 


1,400,455!    3,215,701 


$129,659 

181,265 

625,444 

1,239,725 

«0,3O8 
131,558 


1914 


$86,33S 

117,452 

350,159 

1,945^004 

145,638 

251,447 


2,390,959        2,875,086 


FURS,  DRESSED-CITIES. 
[Figures firom  Federal  census.) 


Cities. 


Value. 


1899 


New  York  City 
All  other 

,       Total 


$749,288 
651,167 


1,400.455 


1904 


$1,400,052 
1,815,649 


3,215,701 


1909 


$1,203,225 
1,181,734 


2,390,959 


1914 


$1,945,004 
930,032 


2,875,036 


FUR  GOODS— SUMMARY.' 


United  States: 

1914 

1909 , 

1904 

1899.. 

1889 

States .  1914: 

Caufomia 

Colwado 

Connecticut 

District  ol  Columbia . 

nUnois 

Tndi^nft 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Or^on 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

Washington 

Wisconsin. 

All  other  States 


Num- 
ber of 
estab* 
lish- 
ments. 

Wage 
earners 
aver- 
age. 

Pri- 
mary 
horse- 
power. 

Capi- 
tal.4 

Wages.< 

Cost  Of 

mate- 

rials.4 

Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts.^ 

Value 
added 

by 
manu- 
fac- 
ture.* 

1,322 

9,030 

3,233 

$23,677 

$6,335 

$23,847 

$43,633 

$19,786 

1,241 

11,927 

2,120 

29,249 

7,788 

31,777 

55,938 

24,161 

867 

9,370 

1,994 

17,990 

5,123 

21.202 

37,119 

15,917 

734 

7,758 

907 

12,484 

3,927 

14,281 

25,899 

11,618 

484 

6,947 

325 

11,116 

3,477 

11,743 

20,527 

8,784 

19 

126 

23 

360 

94 

200 

509 

309 

6 

14 

1 

35 

10 

10 

45 

35 

10 

25 

9 

99 

12 

39 

92 

53 

6 

48 

13 

157 

32 

87 

192 

105 

84 

300 

141 

1,087 

219 

870 

1,605 

736 

7 

19 

18 

40 

11 

26 

60 

34 

17 

124 

176 

309 

82 

186 

437 

251 

12 

47 

6 

1        140 

33 

77 

165 

8& 

17 

208 

49 

1        523 

146 

476 

862 

386 

35 

380 

503 

1,476 

183 

818 

1,680 

862 

1         36 

838 

372 

3,316 

549 

2,677 

4,207 

1,530 

!           7 

106 

37 

313 

47 

93 

231 

138 

9 

82 

61 

,        1*8 

43 

129 

294 

165 

14 

76 

153 

!        199 

42 

80 

183 

103 

877 

5,904 

1,345 

18,552 

4,343 

16,822 

30,312 

13,490 

25 

136 

41 

322 

100 

149 

423 

294 

6 

35 

8 

153 

29 

60 

190 

130 

63 

212 

45 

1,020 

149 

523 

1,043 

520 

3 

4 

1 

15 

3 

4 

19 

IS 

14 

55 

17 

1        153 

38 

60 

164 

104 

36 

225 

140 

1,075 

129 

368 

711 

-343 

19 

66 

54 

185 

41 

93 

209 

116 

1  In  addition  to  the  products  covered  by  the  table  dressed  furs  to  the  value  of  $8,850  were  reported  for  1914 
by  establishments  assigned  to  other  classifications. 
« Included  with  "  All  other." 

>  Datafrom  the  ''Abstract  of  the  Census  of  Manufa<itui  ers,  1914." 
*  Expressed  in  thousands. 


TARIFF  INFOBMATION  SURVEYS. 
Pnduetwnm  Uniltd Slatu — Continued. 

FUR  GOODS-aTATEa.'  ' 

iFlgiircB  from  Foderml  cenaui.l 


Btatw. 

ISM 

■«. 

1«» 

1.M 

^^,;;;:::;:::::;:;::;;:: 

;;;;;EEE;;;hsi 

■li 

!        mi 
i        m 

'if 

718,097 

fe^;;;;;;:;;;::;;;;:;;;; 

913|TM 

ToWJi 

n.Ta.aui  37,123,129 

U,  037,949 

«,9JI,«B 

FUR  aOODB-CITIES. 


ausB. 

1999 

1 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1     ififlTan 

t464,220 
1,430,598 
1,120,797 
7H0M 

2,791,092 

MB,  608 

3,305,961 

1T377B3 

.  i;360;497 

tlD,B10 

39,87i,l» 

3;i<»;s72 

8,410,330 

i:iii,«« 

i    i;352;2« 

iSSSSSSi:::;::: 

i"'^'^ 

"'™'™ 

^S^^^^: 

;E;;;-i!:gi 

'wspsae 

Total' 

|27,7JS,2M 

J7,l«,l» 

iS,  937,518 

43,8H,(>9» 

m  repntol  bj  MtmbllBlmi 


.SBdfill*dtO0tl>CTClaHia»tlDDE. 


•  "Abstract  ol  the  Canani  of  UuiufKtarera,  1914,"  ahowa  totals  lor 

a  119,000,  raspecttTilT.    TlM  dau  in  tbe  sbttnct  ontr  ntnrns  ot  lad 
n  rapcrta  for  theseveaia  cover  letums  of  otbei  estabUahments  as  well 


a  1904  u  125399,000  and 


'  "Abnnct  Dl  the  <!aiiBvi3  tn  ManulKturcTB,  1914,"  sboi 

•JT  119,000,  reapectively.   Thodata  in '"-    ' 

nuln  rep«ts  (or  these  yean  coTv  retiu 


otbor  sflabUalmientfl  as  wdl. 


IS  of  factories  onlr,  • 


ImporU  by  amtitrUt.  fiicat  yearg. 
FUR  AND  FDR  BSJUS  UNDRESS&D. 


Imported  from- 

1910 

m>     1 

8,327;  704 
314,001 

„™™,! 

893 
3,332 

i,7s; 

72! 
10 
91 

5« 

708 

1 

249 

"'11 

li 

AUotbK'.. 



5,«B«,258     Hi361,IX 


931,624 

'834;  870 
3,010,709 
2,197,509 


TARIFF   INFORMATION   SUEVEYS. 

ImporU  bg  eouniriet,  fiscal  years— ContinuBd. 
FCR  AMD  FUR  SKINS  UNDBESSED-CoBtlnned. 


Imported  [rom— 

1915 

■•» 

.917 

«.8 

1348  722 

■■fS 
■  ii'i 

71 1 149 
1,I01,9M 

'1 

22a 
i; 

44fl 

g 

»l,629,a21 

1,552,234 
7Se<2S0 
6,2M,MT 

}'&^ 

176,418 
908,  B« 

S,  269, 043 

3;6S4;890 

253, 7S» 
1,558, 6S0 

7,7fl8,3« 

lfl.891,ai» 

21,i63,37S 

35,679.SG4 

1019 

1920 

Nninber. 

Value. 

Number. 

Vain*. 

10,325;«8 

•M.«8 

12,648,?QS 

12  723  1M 

iS,72i;22B 
13,461,381 

11 

4,231,499 

'!;S;!S 

l,464;2Sl  ,    6,6TO,4a 

6,460,067 

■-s;8ii;iio- 

IS,  302,  ass 

IM,  814,907 

37,965,713 

165,841,435 

Imported  trom- 

July  Ho  Dec.  31,  IMO. 

Calendar 

year  1920. 

»™U„. 

V»..e. 

Numb«. 

Value. 

4,ffi2,lM 

1841,021 

11, 620, 078 

2,  Mi,  040 
2,908,099 

435,172 
1,108,692 

'4281737 
5,140,293 

30           81 
25           to 

21,074,671 

30,376,997 

' 

FUES,  DEE8SED,AND  MANUFACTURES  0F.« 


Imported  nom— 

1910 

Importedfron^ 

1.1. 

Bell 

11 

i,*8i;«02 

Canada 

Telttl 

'       ' 

lO  9kln"  and  "manulactuios  ol,"  aftoi  1910.   Includes  Cur 


TABIFF   INFOEMATION  SURVEYS. 
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Imports  by  countries j  fiscal  years — Continued. 

FURS  DRESSED  ON  THE  SKIN.i 


Imported  Irom- 


Belghim 

Fpajace..., 

Germany. 

England.... 

Canada 

China 

Russia  in  Europe 
All  other 

Total 


1911 


$1,356,098 

1,603,525 

1,592,173 

534,394 

33,476 

122,173 

17,650 

22,495 


1912 


$1,167,370 

1,620,216 

1,896,629 

511,309 

37,212 

78,220 

6,820 

28,026 


1913 


$924,519 

1,584,488 

2,057,222 

603,646 

35,563 

156,539 

14,841 

18,960 


5,281,984  j    5,345,802       5,395,778        3,204,251 


1914 


$553,019 

647,538 

1,206,587 

250,018 

28,985 

487,001 

14,847 

16,256 


Imported  from— 


Belgiiim 

France 

Germany , 

England 

Canada 

China -. 

Russia  in  Europe 

All  other , 

Total -•. 


1915 


$299,157 

364,019 

337,862 

128, 779 

30,334 

330,520 

1,895 

91, 135 


1,583,701 


1916 


$17,666 
687,740 
199,541 
455,101 
120,146 
581,733 
15,960 
75,513 


2,153,400 


1917 


$899,479 
13 
606,231 
34,797 
945,092 
390,967 
108,549 


1918 


$164,103 


175,063 

41,009 

674,925 

114,616 

51,634 


2,985,128    1,221,350 


Imported  from— 

• 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Frftncf* , 

461,816 

« 104, 013 

28,339 

$470,552 

•215,667 

44,108 

51,548 

1,186 

F.nrfand 

Canada 

China 

All  other 

25,601 
366 

Total 

620,035 

783,061   4,111,504 

$6,628,733   1,639,412     $1,311,650 

ALL  OTHER  MANUFACTURES  OF  FURS,  INCLUDING  WASTE.i 


Imiwrted  from— 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

England 

Camida 

Qiina » 

Another 

Total 


1911 « 


$90,666 
297,215 
1,106,381 
656,331 
559,653 

40,944 
143,659 

91,114 


1912 


$20,063 
168,152 
1,063,852 
569,227 
160,595 

44,925 
191,647 

92,823 


1913 


$17,088 

85,479 

722,636 

622,269 

208,446 

44,022 

262,305 

26,334 


1914 


$20,959 
222,679 
655,489 
394,370 
221,372 

21,330 
227,633 

27,242 


$9,606 

119,253 

266,468 

167,060 

•  144,002 

17,282 

44,505 

42,776 


2,985,963  I  2,301,284  {  1,988,579 


1,791,074    800,952 


1916 


$2,106 
374,792 
75,901 
123,313 
31,447 
92,160 
41,361 


741,070 


Imiwrted  from— 

1917 
$921,599 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

France ^ 

S702.3Q8 

$325,058 

» 149,788 

146,727 

964.630 

England 

117,634  1          95.768 

Canada.-... . 

22,112 

99,515 

^27,747 

69,322 
104,701 

Qiina  .^\.^\\\.V.'.\'..V.\V.V...\\\\V.\.\\\\ 

1 

All  other..; 

38,338  1        108,621 

1 •. 

1 

Total .' 

1,188,607 

1,010,432       1.694-824 

$4,913,448  1    $1,997,305 

7   -      -/ 

-  /  -   ■  / 

^  Inchidedin  ''Furs,  dressed  and  manufactures  of"  prior  to  1911. 

» United  Kingdom. 

'  Includes  **Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods."  ^ 


TARIFF    INFOBMATION   SURVEYS. 

Imports /or  congujnption — Revenue. 
FUKS  AND  FUR  BEIMS,  UNDRESSED,  SEALSKINS,  RAW. 


Fiscal  year: 

Rate  of  dQt7. 

1 
Quantity. 

v.i„.     '•    ^^y 

Value  per 
quanlily. 

Actual  and 

'■S\ 

1,»4S 
7)932  1 

' 

i9;« 

1 

Ptrctm. 

do 

::::S:::::::::-::: 

g:^! 

"d-'M: 

eSeee 

FDRS  AND  FUR  SKINS,  UNDRESSED,  OTHER  THAN  SEAL.i 

f™.                   j 

j 

15:286,080 

SI.  SB 
Vl3 

11,634,223 
13,0«,13« 
4,993,W7 

1.78 

...do 

FURS  AND  FUE  SKINS,  UNDRESS  ED -HARE  AND  RABBIT.' 


19  41 

Fr«e 8,949,809  1      12,741,109 

19.306 

,      Wuratn-.     : 

S 

do 119,578,247  1      28,091,979 

do... .-    i^Sis;™!      19;439;eS5 

do 82,735.480  1      23,526,860 

'.2»* 

FURS  AND  FUR  SKINS. 

UNDRESSED— BEAVBR.i 

Free !           Ifi0,496 

4,269,648 

li 

•  1919  and  after,  besTsr,  Fox,  marten,  mink,  mole,  moskrat,  and  squirrel  reported  separately;  1 


1  Calendar  year. 

•  ■»■'■-—  —.er.be..™,  .u~,  u™™..,  um^,  ^™ 

.._., rabbit  skins  reported  separately. 

■  Included  with  "Fur  and  fur  skins,  undressed,  other," 
<  New  law,  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 19H, 

1  Included  Id  "All  other"  previous  to  1918  (fiscal), 

•  JolyltoCec.ai,  191S. 

'  Six  months  ended  June  3n,  1921. 


/ 
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Imports  for  consumption — ReventLe — Continued . 

FURS  AND  FUR  SKINS,  UNDRESSED— FOX.* 


Fiscal  year. 


1919.. 
1920.. 
1918  <. 

1919 1. 
19201. 
1921 7. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Free.. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do 


Quantity. 


Number. 
443,968 
1,064^903 
148,116 
916,874 
696,561 
122,599 


Value. 


$4,747,968 

12, 631, 814 

1,155^808 

10, 709, 178 

7,251,897 

1,586,390 


Duty 
collected. 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$ia69 

11.76 

7.80 

10.70 

12.15 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 


FURS  AND  FUR  SKINS,  UNDRESSED— MINK.* 


1919.. 
1920.. 
1918  <. 
19191. 
19201. 
1921 T. 


Free. . 

.....do. 

....do. 

::::t 

....do 


331,583 
611, 516 
111,784 
312, 169 
560,768 
185,915 


1808,916 

3,653,250 

153,602 

1,212,897 

3, 403, 158 

834,314 


12.44 
5.97 
1.37 
3.88 
6.06 


FURS  AND  FUR  SKINS,  UNDRESSED— MARTEN.* 


1919... 

1920.. 

1918*. 

19191. 

19201. 

1921  T. 


Free.. 

do. 

.....do. 
....do. 

do 

....do. 


131, 438 
294^542 
30,306 
181, 136 
264^675 
221,902 


12,069,619 
5,369,899 
244,815 
3,388,823 
4,763,531 
2,798,982 


$15.76 

18.23 

8.07 

18.70 

17.99 


FURS  AND  FUR  SKINS,  UNDRESSED— MOLE.* 


1919.. 
1920.. 
1918  «. 
19191. 
19201. 
1921'. 


Free.. 

do. 

....do. 

do. 

do 

do. 


4,473,277 

18,318,364 

199,693 

6,244,093 
17,407,900 

3,114,837 


$1,057,211 

6,381,250 

43,131 

1, 598, 106 

6, 119, 346 

381,491 


$0,236 
.348 
.215 
.255 
.351 


FURS  AND  FUR  SKINS,  UNDRESSED— MUSKRAT.  * 


1919.. 
1920.. 
1918*. 
19191. 
10201. 
1921 ». 


Free.. 

do. 

do. 

....do. 

....do 

....do. 


1,689,089 
1,093,368 

685,633 
1,563,971 

849,145 
1,042,325 


$2,152,539 
3,179,318 
722,079 
2,718,138 
2,594,845 
1,355,767 


$1.27 
2.90 
1.05 
1.73 
3.05 


FURS  AND  FUR  SKINS,  UNDRESSED— SQUIRREL.* 


1919.. 
1020.. 
1918  «. 
19191. 
19201. 
1921'. 


Free.. 

do. 

.....do. 
....do. 

do. 

do 


4,044,044 
9,369,561 
790,798 
8,314,755 
5, 756, 333 
2,265,104 


$2,484,486 
7,275,605 
403,096 
5,432,692 
5,676,323 
1,551,054 


$0,614 
.776 
.509 
.653 
.985 


1  Calendar  year. 

*  Ineluded  In  "All  other"  previous  to  1919  (fiscal). 

•  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1918. 

'  6  months  ended  June  30, 1921 . 


32  TAKIFF   INFOBMATION   SUEVEYS. 

Imporli/oT  consumption — Revenue — Continued. 

FUR3  DRESSED  ON  THE  BKIN  NOT  ADVANCED  FURTHEH  THAN  DYEING— SEAL. 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  of  duly. 

I 
Quantity,    i 

..u 

Duty 

1102, see 

3»,303 
142,305 

5i;098 
17,771 
12,811 

IS 
l;S 

8,062 
19,120 

9|203 
1.200 

Value  per 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

WtHnftcr.     1 
1S,7BI 
8  4IS 

12,380  1 
9,062  1 

'T48 
1,801 

30,02 

Is 

II 

9.04 

16:72 
25.49 
12.32 

PtT  ant. 

1 

25; 

i 

K23 
S50 

730 
US 

1 

732 
220 

S 

:;:::t:::::::::::: 

._ 

FURS  DRESSED  ON  THE  BKIN,  NOT  ADVANCED  FURTHER  THAN  DYEING.  OTHER 
THAN  SEAL, 


2i 

9fi 
99 

SO 
3fi 
82 

i 
1 

''ail;  wo 

397,706 

Si 

19,021 



032,093 
.■        3,«8;92« 

11.02 

19191 

,|           S32,302 

LM 

3t 

PLATES  ANE 

MATS  OF  DOG  AND  GOAT  SKINS, 

,                        [lOn«-c«nt 

498,429 
986,550 
681,982 
1,029,892 

mowl 

10 

do 

-,: t 

706,116 
083.761 

ISiS^ 

L98 

u 

;::::::::::::::i:;:;t:;:::;:z 

261,824 

sk' 

i:^ 

10 

' 

1 

' 

■ 

•  EieLudassmalLamount  imported  from 

TARIFF   INFORMATION   SURVEYS. 
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Imports  for  consumption — Revenue — Continued. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  FURS  FURTHER  ADVANCED  THAN  DRBSSINO  AND  DYEING 
WHEN  PREPARED  FOR  USE  AS  MATERIAL,  INCLUDING  PLATES,  LINING,  AND 
CROSSES— SEAL. 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  of  duty. 

i 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1233,210 
75,338 

1       Duty 
1  collected. 

1 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1910 

35  per  cent  " 

Number. 

t 

S81,623 
26,368 

Per  cent. 
35 

1911 

35  percent 

............ 

35 

IQia. 

None  shown 

/ 

1913 

35  per  cent 

240 

8 

1,013 

1,313 

1,099 

84 

3 

405 

525 

44D 

35 

1914 

/35percent< 

35 

1915 

\40  per  cent  < 

40  per  cent 

40 
40 

1916 

do 

40 

1917 

None  shown 

1918 

40  ner  cent 

i,636 
83 
60 

1,621 
78 
32 

2,142 

655 

33 

24 

648 

•       31 

9 

856 

40 

1919 

do 

40 

1920 

....  .do. ........... 

40 

1918» 

do 

40 

19191 

do 

40 

19201 

....  .do. ........... 

............ 

40 

1921 « 

do 

40 

MANUFACTURES    OF    FURS    FURTHER  ADVANCED    THAN  DRESSING  AND  DYEING 
WHEN    PREPARED    FOR  USE    AS  MATERIAL,  INCLUDING    PLATES,  LINING,    AND 
CROSSES  AND  ARTICLES  MADE  FROM  FUR,  N.  S.  P.  F.,  OTHER  THAN  SEAL. 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 

1914. 


1915.. 

1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1918 ». 
19191. 
19201. 
1921 «. 


{ 


35  per  cent ". 
35  per  cent*.. 

do 

....do 

35  per  cent. . . 
40  per  cent  *. . 
40  per  cent... 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


II 
1 


,698,340 
,133,628 
794,263 
936,506 
237,443 
249,742 
237,550 
270,032 
277,391 
101,797 

50,265 
391,787 

70,206 
182,136 
315,122 
171,929 


S594,419 

396,770 

277,992 

327,777 

83,105 

99,897 

95,020 

108,013 

110,956 

40,719 

20,106 

156; 715 

28,082 

72,854 

126,048 

68,768 


35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


WEARING  APPAREL  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PARTLY  OR  WHOLLY  MANUFAC- 
TURED, COMPOSED  OF  OR  OF  WHICH  FUR  IS  THE  COMPONENT  MATERIAL  OF  CHIEF 
VALUE. 


1910  ". 
1911... 
1912... 
1913... 


50x>ercent. 

do 

do 

do 


w  1315,809 
472,939 
325,832 
392,188 


$157,904 
236,470 
162,916 
196,094 


50 
50 
50 
o) 


WEARIN"G  APPAREL  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PARTLY  OR  WHOLLY  MANUFACTURED, 
COMPOSED  OR  IN  CHIEF  VALUE  OF  HIDES  OR  SKINS  OF  CATTLE,  DOG,  OR  GOAT. 


1914" 

15  oer  cent ' 

$180 

299 

1,594 

5,068 

19,575 

85 

1,447 

19,591 

1,273 

416 

156 

$27 
45 

239 

760 

2,936 

13 

217 
2,938 

190 
62 
23 

15 

1915 

do 

15 

1916 

do 

15 

1917..^..-. ..... 

.....  do ............ 

15 

1918 

do 

15 

1919. - 

do 

15 

1920 

do 

15 

19181 

do 

15 

19191 

do --- - 

15 

19201 

do 

15 

1921« 

do 

15 

1  Calendar  year. 

*  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 

<  New  law,  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 

» Old  law,  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913. 


"  Aug.  6, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910,  imder  act  of  1909. 
1"  Excludes  small  amount  imported  from  Cuba. 
H  Oct.  1, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 
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TARIFF   INFORMATION   SURVEYS. 


Imports  for  consumption — Revenue —  Continued . 

WEARING   APPAREU  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PARTLY   OR   WHOLLY  MANUFAC- 
TURED. COMPOSED  OR  IN  CHIEF  VALUE  OF  FUR.  N.  S.  P.  F. 


Fiscal  year. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Quantity. 


1914  i& 

1915 , 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

19181 

19191 

19201 i do 

19212 ! do 


50  per  cent . 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Number. 


Vahie. 


$344,507 

110,974 

75,917 

123,355 

100,192 

13,599 

94,240 

14,692 

85,476 

124,238 

29,328 


Duty 
collected. 


$172, 
55, 
37, 
61, 
50, 

1: 


253 
487 
958 
678 
096 
799 
120 
346 
738 
119 
664 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
60 


FURS  NOT  ON  THE  SKIN,  PREPARED  FOR  HATTERS'  USE,  INCLUDING  FUR  SKINS, 

CARROTED. 


1907 20  per  cent 


1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 

1914. 

1915. 
1916. 
1917. 

1918. 


1919.. 
1920.. 
1918 1. 
1919 1. 
19201. 
1921 «. 


do. 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

20  per  cent  8 

15  per  cent  < 

15  per  cent 

do 

do 

/ do 

\15  to  20  per  cent". 

15  per  cent 

do 


{■ 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

do. 


Pounds. 


80,422 
398,286 


138,913 
341,257 
196,459 


$897,401 
729,516 
923,088 

1,499,815 
599,390 
959,300 
472,304 
108,052 
499,202 
352,705 
293,056 
640,534 
475,507 
10,778 
228,721 

1,565,000 
446,242 
496,559 

1,387,420 
262,562 


$179,480 

145,903 

184,617 

299,963 

119,878 

191,860 

94,461 

21,610 

74,880 

52,906 

43,958 

96,080 

71,326 

1,293 

34,308 

234,750 

66,936 

74,483 

208,113 

39,384 


$2.84 
3.92 


3.57 
4.06 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

ap 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
12 
15 
15 

1^ 
15 
15 
15 


FUR  WASTE. 


1907 '  10  per  cent 


1908 .....do. 

1909 do. 

1910 do. 

1911 1 do. 

1912 do. 

1913 do. 

1914 ' do. 

1915 do. 

1916 do. 

1917 do. 

1918 do. 

1919 i.....do. 

1920 do. 

19181 do. 

19191 do. 

19201 do. 

1921  « ! do. 


1,121,958 
645,087 


541,773 

708,910 

56,648 


$231,469 

190,449 

265,265 

208,278 

152,826 

114,238 

105,896 

78,580 

40,545 

61,667 

63,112 

84,501 

134,425 

167,205 

166,970 

79,060 

168,510 

17,383 


$23,146 

19,045 

25,526 

20,828 

15,282 

11,424 

10,590 

7,858 

4,054 

6,167 

6,311 

8,450 

13,442 

16,720 

16,697 

7,906 

16,851 

1,738 


$0,120 
.259 


.146 
.237 


1  Calendar  year. 

«  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 
*  New  law,  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  .lune  30, 1914. 
8  Old  law,  July  1  to  Oct.  3. 1913. 

1^  Excludes  small  amount  imported  for  use  of  foreign  ministers  or  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 
i«  Reciprocity  with  Cuba. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


I 

TARIFF   INFORMATION   SURVEYS. 

Domestic  exports,  fiscal  years, 
FURS  AND  FUR  SKlNS.i 

Exported  to—  '        1910 

France I  $1,102,749 

Germany I  4,879,032 

England. 5,536,«28 

<3anada 11  2,780,128 

All  other 1  204,298 

Total I      14,501,636 


35 


1911 


$613,631 

2,239,011 

5,434,210 

1,950,713 

235,952 


10,473,517 


FURS  AND  FUR  SKTNS,  RAW  OR  UNMANUFACTURED.2 

Exported  to— 

1912 

Exported  to— 

1912 

■Rftlgiiirn    

$107, 574 

833,495 

4,946,088 

6, 163, 867 

Canada 

$2,260,475 
48,500 

France 

All  other 

-i?  Arm  on  17 

Total 

■RTigland .  rn 

14,360,008 

FURS  AND  FUR  SKINS,  RAW  OR  UNMANUFACTURED— SEALSKiNS.s 


Exported  to— 


England. 
Canada.. 


Total. 


1913 


Nuwber. 
3,837 


3,837 


DoUars. 
188,700 


1914 


Number. 
1,343 


188,700  I        1,343 


DoUars. 
37,199 


1915 


Number. 


8 


37,199 


8 


Dollars. 


405 


405 


Exported  to— 

1916 

1917 

1918 

England 

Number. 

DoUars. 

Number. 

D(Mars. 

Nwmber. 

DoUars. 

•TiAiiada . . 

^ 

600 

Total 

30 

600 

1                    1 

FURS  AND  FUR    SKINS,  RAW  OR    UNMANUFACTURED— OTHER  THAN   SEALSKINS.* 


Exported  to— 


Bel^tun . 
France. , . 
Oermany, 
England. 
Canada.. 
Sweden. . 
All  other. 


Total, 


1913 


$117, 100 
1,054^228 
6, 184, 160 
7,117,936 
2,76^546 


35,233 


17,276,203 


1914 


$60,543 

938,333 

4, 291, 869 

7, 721, 921 

1,023,610 


1915 


25,072 


14,061,348 


$56,353 
105,983 
1,403,609 
818,424 
47, 251 
108,899 


2, 540, 519 


1916 


1917 


4,373,127 

1,673,939 

84,797 

218,813 


6,852,473 


6, 594, 532 

1,855,874 

124,720 

219,754 


10,490,438 


1918 


$501, 797  I  $1, 695, 558  |        $536, 640 


7,866,242 

2,099,925 

97,666 

199,059 


10,799,532 


1  Stated  separately  as  "Raw"  and  "Dressed,  etc.,"  after  1911. 
3  Stated  separately  as  "Sealskins"  and  "All  other"  after  1912. 
3  Not  separately  stated  prior  to  1913. 

<  Included  under  "Fur  and  fur  skins"  prior  to  1912,  and  under  "Fur  and  fur  skins,  raw  or  unmanufac- 
tured," in  1912. 
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TARIFF   INFORMATION   SURVEYS. 


Domestic  exports,  fiscal  years— ^oniinned. 

FURS  AND  FUR  SKINS,  RAW  OR  UNMANUFACTURED. 


Exi)orted  to— 


France... 
England. 
Canada.. 
Sweden.. 
All  other. 


Total. 


1919 


$1,262,768 

4,775,668 

3, 456, 108 

463,309 

317,469 


1920 


$4,350,017 

15,775,507 

7,568,973 


July  1  to 

Dec.  31, 

1920. 


2,433,753 


10, 275, 342     30, 137, 340 


$382,377 

1,878,614 

845,666 


828,091 


3,934,748 


Calendar 
year, 
1920. 


$3,545,474 

13,807,582 

6,188,406 


2,731,845 


26,273,307 


First  6  months  calendar  year  1921,  total,  $6,348,379. 

FURS  AND  FUR  SKINS,  DRESSED,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF.^ 


Exported  to— 


T 


France. 
Germany 
Englanc 
Canada... 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Australia. 
Argentina. 
AlTother. . 


1912 


Total. 


$13,727 
68,802 
32,334 

310,356 
60,530 
24,493 
30,757 


74,352 


615,441 


1913 


$10,658 
72,576 
68,672 

628,031 
30,865 
21,655 
14,225 
195 
77,806 


1914 


924,683 


$100,555 
76,668 
50,997 
422,790 
42,889 
18,524 
15,558 
157 
92,706 


1915 


870,824 


$201,787 

1,935 

528,145 

286,304 

27,778 

20,581 

37,358 

32,813 

116,834 


1,253,535 


1916 


1917 


$538,989      $1,606,011 


936,855 
445,761 
58,207 
21,974 
14,460 
47,436 
372,031 


1,913,053 

902,975 

103,252 

39,098 

16,412 

74,909 

583,012 


2,435,713  !      5,238,722 


Exported  to— 

1 
1918               1919 

1920 

July  1  to 

Dec.  31, 

1920. 

Calendar 
year  1920. 

France 

$815,306     $1,487,747 
847,836          383,021 
874, 023           869. 604 

$4,011,338 
1,714,853 
1,448,180 

$691,459 
308,039 
484,307 

$2,944,529 
1,145,739 
1,257,964 

England 

Canada 

Mexico 

53.041 

Cuba !         16.' 477 

•• 

Australia 

36,129 

Argentina 

221,449 

318, 977 

436,857 

135,803 

472,292 

68 

Norway 

Denmark 

12,450 
322,184 

66,682 
726, 414 

All  other 

239,838 

1,277,324 

1, 134, 529 

Total 

3,104,099 

4,336,673 

8,745,757 

1,954,242 

6,613,688 

5  Included  in  "Furs  and  fur  skins"  prior  to  1912. 
Total  for  first  6  months  of  calendar  year  1921,  $771,506. 

Ifx  ports  of  foreign  merchandise,  by  countries,  fiscal  years. 
FURS,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF,  EXCEPT  FUR  HATS. 


1910 


1911 


Exported  to— 


Furs  and 
I  fur  skins, 
I      un- 
!  dressed. 


Belgium ,  $5,202 

Prance 60,719 

Germany 197, 922 

England. 70,K71 

Canada 224,867 

All  other 27,556 

^     Total '  587,137 


Furs, 
dressed, 
and  man- 
ufactures 
of. 


Furs  and 
fur  skins, 

un- 
dressed. 


I 


$15, 373 
95,392 
26,664 

127, 861 
552 


$343, 738 

186, 792 

35, 418 

216,227 

2,750 


265,812       784,925 


Furs, 
dressed 
on  the 

skin. 


$1,908 
22,273 
141, 735 
15,432 
43, 332 
1,694 


Manufac- 
tures of 
furs,  in- 
cluding 
waste. 


226,374 


$1,180 
19,053 
92,075 
14,827 
82,725 
1,760 


211, 620 


TARIFF  INPOBMATION  SUKVEyS. 
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ErporU  pffonign  merehantKBe^  hf  (mintnes,  ftteai  y««r»— Contmtted. 

FURS,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF,  EXCEPT  FUR  HATS— Continued. 


Exported  to— 


1912 


Belgium 

France :^ 

Oermany 

England. 

Canada 

Another 

Total 


Furs  and 

fur  skins. 

undressed. 


115,498 
241,216 
203,553 
89,257  , 
362,154 
4,952 


Furs, 

dressed  on 

the  skin. 


$11,572 

9,721 

70,346 

31,876 

81,729 

1,470 


916,630  i        206,714 


Manulao> 
ture  of 
furs,  includ- 
ing waste. 


$1,663 
2,377 

21,843 
4,724 

86,^678 


117,285 


1913 


Furs  and 

furskinsr. 

undressed. 


$14,282 
112,694 
138,815 
254,794 
720,958 
1,936 


Furs, 

dressed  on 

the  sMu. 


$21,592 
15,255 
83,.677 
21,536 

OOf o44 

2,961 


1,243,479 


198,855 


Manufac- 
tures of 
furs,  includ- 
^  ing  waste. 


$714 

655 

15,556 

7,999 

86,109 

372 


111,405 


Exported  to— 


1914 


B^gium... 

France 

Germany.. 
England... 

Canada 

All  other... 

Total 


Furs  and 
fur  skins, 
undressed. 


$897 

94,992 

189,008 

61,536 

209,583 

1,817 


Furs, 

dressed  on 

the  skin. 


Manufoc- 
tures  of 
furs,  includ- 
ing waste. 


$6,781 
53,874 
97,307 
40,492 
14,667 
5,427 


557,833  218,548 


1915 


Furs  and 

fur  skins, 

undressed. 


$5,198 
22,003 
12, 329 
55,353 
864 


$28,258 

6,719 

19,788 

225,479 
2,700 


95, 747  279, 944 


Furs, 

dressed  on 

the  skin. 


$969 

5,237 

9,568 

147, 751 

70,596 

8,081 


242,202 


Manufac- 
tures of 
furs,  includ- 
ing waste. 


$3,941 

2,644 

45,008 

60 


61,653 


Exported  t( 


France 

England... 

Canada 

All  other... 

Total 


1916 


Furs  and 

fur  skins. 

undressed. 


$1,400 

66,254 

472, 937 

2,740 


Furs 

dressed  on 

the  skin. 


$1,213 

16,987 

61,367 

4,773 


Manufac- 
tures of, 
including 
waste. 


543,331 


84, 340 


$558 

26,442 

94,103 

1,752 


122,855 


1917 


Furs  and 
fur  skins, 
undressed. 


$7,700 

26,463 

496,586 


530,749 


Furs      '  Manufac- 
Ar.l^I^^r^  1    tures  of, 

thTsto     ,  ^"^l"^i"g 
inesKm.  |     ^^ste. 


$2,692 

23,404 

97, 458 

4,080 


$3,923 

1,151 

81,822 

652 


127,634 


87,448 


Exported  to— 


France.. - 
England. 
Canada. . 
All  other. 


Furs  and 

fur  skins, 

undressed. 


$2,000 

61,550 

628, 817 

2,523 


Total. 


694, 890  ! 


1918 

1919 

Furs 

dressed  on 

the  skin. 

~*    ■    ■    - 
$10,825 

Manufac- 
tures of, 

including 
waste. 

Furs  and 

fur  skins, 

undressed. 

Furs 

dressed  on 

the  skin. 

Manufac- 
tiues  of, 

including 
waste. 

$80 

7,000 

112,309 
20,477 

122,830 

1 

\ 

150, 611 

122,910 

$148,448 

$625 

$18, 962 

1920: 


Fur»«id  ftir  «kins ,  undressed ^61, 03 1 

Furs  dressed  on  the  skin 19,889 

Manuitotures  of  fu r ,  including  waste 1 4, 071 
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Exports  of  foreign  Tnerchandise,  by  countries  ^  fiscal  years — Continued. 

FURS— PRICES  PER  PELT  AS  OF  JANUARY  OF  EACH  YEAR  QUOTEli. 
[Data  from  War  Industries  Bo^rd)  Price  Bulletin  No.  27.]  .-^   , 


Kinds  or  grades. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Mink 

$3.00 

1.30 

3.00 

.25 

.65 

6.75 

.70 

15.50 

6.10 

$2.00 

1.00 

1.75 

.18 

.40 

4.75 

.60 

9.25 

4.00 

$2.50 

1.70 

2.75 

.25 

.60 

3.75 

.65 

5.75 

6.25 

^       3.25 

175.00 

$2.25 

2.00 

3.00 

.40 

.60 

7.48 

.72 

8.53 

5.14 

3.10 

133.00 

$^.75 

2.50 

3.50 

.60 

1.00 

14.00 
1.10 

19.00 

15.60 

5.20 

154.00 

$4.00 

Raccoon 

3.50 

Skunk ^ 

4.75 

Muskrat 

1.30 

Opossiun 

1.10 

Beaver , 

16.60 

Ermine 

1.18. 

Lynx 

26.75 

Marten 

21.00 

P  ersians 

Silver  fox 

160.00 

Rabbit  skins 

.34 

Russian  sable 

1 

45.00 

55.00 

60.66 
.26 

S0.0O 

Mole 

.08 

LONDON  FUR  SALES. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  furs  sold  at  public 
auction  by  Lampson  &  Co.,  London,  England,  during  1918  and  1919:  * 


'A 


Kinds  of  furs. 


Bear 

Beaver 

Cat: 

avet... 

House.. 

Wild... 

Ermine 

Fitch 

Fox: 

Gray.... 

Kitt.... 

Red.... 

Silver... 

White.. 
Hare,  white 
Kolinsky... 


Number  of  skins  sold. 


1918 


9,521 
11,205 

110,658 
18,899 
18,721 
33,954 
33,375 

6,052 
5,550 

10,990 

2,010 

5,252 

206,027 

19,026 


1919 


15,351 
5,587 

129,968 

36,934 

9,512 

108,031 
22,694 

12,296 

11, 153 

37,904 

3,517 

5,424 

107,743 

39,828 


Kinds  of  furs. 


Lamb 

Mink 

Mole 

Moufflon , 

Musquash 

Nutria 

Opossum: 
American. 
Australian 
Ringtail... 

Raccoon. , 

Skunk , 

Squirrel , 

Wallaby , 

Wolf 


Number  of  skins  sold. 


1918 


41 
54 

506 

39 

1,421 

132 

775 

75 

46 

85 

769 

288 

265 

20 


,974 
,442 
,164 
,148 
,907 

,809 
,978 
,538 
,320 
,583 
,566 
,809 
,292 


1919 


21,703 

60,664 

1,629,723 

36,266 

359,701 

134,719- 

893,469^ 
19(),947 
8,588. 

49,20a 
918, 78.^ 
649,386 
137,306 

30, 195. 


Kinds  of  fur. 


Raccoon.. 
Musquash. 
Skunk.... 


Mink 

Fox: 

Red 

Gray 

Kitt 

White 

Australian  red. 


Number  of  skins  sold. 


Total,  1919.    May,  1920. 


Lynx. 

Fisher.. 

Bea\er. 

Bear... 

Wolf... 


Marten,  stone. 
Fitch 


Ermine. .  - 
Squirrel. . . 
Chinchilla. 
Mole 


Hare,  white 

Lamb,  etc 

Moufflon , 

Opossum: 

American . 

Australian . 

Ringtail... 
Wallaby...... 

Nutria 


...   ! 


49,208 
359,761 
918,783 

60,604 

37,904 

12,296 

11,153 

5,424 

10,310 

959 

1,799 

5,587 

15,351 

30, 195 

5,548 

22,694 

108,031 

049,386 

4,071 

1,629,723 

100, 743 

21,703 

36,266 

893,469 
196,947 
8,588 
137,306 
134,719 


9,723 

98,320 

245,915 

9,098 

70,379 

3,163 

158 

2,212 

18,366 

37 

150 

712 

1,734 

9,808 

0,221 

11,237 

54, 158 

35,043 

1,207 

971,924 

27, 253 

8,393 

529 

245,765 

18,235 

6,949 

45,240 

18,096 


ctober, 
1920. 

Total,  1920. 

18,228 

35,968^ 

213,348 

410,702- 

172, 143 

700,851 

12, 249 

48,696 

30,270 

121,719 

0,544 

18,735 

217 

24, 173 

4,009 

10,792- 

t4,007 

112,150 

176 

600 

102 

1,042- 

77S 

2,209 

2,290 

5,451 

14,905 

38, 165 

3,404 

11,803^ 

0,533 

29,926 

30,012 

107,539- 

112.505 

257,555 

284 

2,532 

151,448 

1,686,090 

145, 141 

255,842 

13, 094 

28,482 

529 

5,41^ 

281, 180 

705,853 

40,342 

71,588 

10,078 

20,477 

27,171 

131,304 

5,195 

54,396 

*  Commerce  Reports  Nos.  230-306. 
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Estimate  of  the  averaae  annual  fur  'production  of  North  America  ^  estimated  by  E.  Brass 

on  the  basis  of  proauctixm  for  the  three  years  ^  1907-1909, 


[OomiiilssloQ  ofGooservation,  Canada:  Fur  Fanning  in  Canada,  1914,  p.  186.] 


Kind  of  fur: 

L3mx  or  wildcat 

House  cat 

Timber  wolf 

Prairie  wolf 

Red  fox 

Silver  fox 

CroBsfox 

White  fox 

Blue  fox 

Gray  fox 

Kit  fox 

Hudson  Bay  marten. 

Fisher 

Mink 

Weasel  (ermine) 

Wolverene 

Badger. 


80 

8 

40 

200 

4 

16 

30 

6 

50 

4 

1 20 

10 

60 

. . .  400 

3 

30 

Skunk 1,500 

Civet  cat  (small  skunk) 100 

Otter 30 

Raccoon 600 

"\^ite  bear 

Black  bear 20 

Brown  bear 3 

Grizzly  bear 1 

Marmot 30 

Beaver 80 

Muskrat  or  musquash 8, 000 

Opossum 1,000 

Hare 200 

Musk  ox 


Skins. 

90,000 
000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
400 
000 
000 
200 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
500 
Average  production  valued  at  approximately $24, 000, 000 

Production  in  Canada.^ 

HATS,  CAPS,  AND  FURS— COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  1910  AND  1915. 


Items. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital : 

Salaries  and  wages 

Cost  of  material 

Value  of  products 


139 

$10,653,627 

$2,244,170 

$6,329,698 

$11, 155, 103 


1915 


115 
$6,551,127 
$2,001,993 
$4,002,626 
$7,326,880 


FURS,  AND  MANUFACTURES  0F.« 


Industry. 


Hats,  caps,  and  furs 

1901 

1905 

1915 

1917 

19188 

Furs,  dressed: 

1905.../ 

1917 

Fur  goods:  1917 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


235 
510 
461 
578 
530 


Employees      Wages 
on  wages.        paid. 


Cost  of 
materials. 


Value  of 
product^. 


3,273 
3,889 
3,114 
3,558 
3,867 


214 
488 
267 


$881,960 
1,180,840 
1,265,088 
2,457,943 
2,665,674 

76,552 
347,296 
204,383 


$3,328,984 


4,084,021 
8,446,416 
8,438,424 


$5,876,467 

9,104,297 

7,559,257 

15,551,825 

17,112,425 

1,970,190 
1,071,805 
1,523,552 


» Data  from  Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  Canada.  1916.  The  census  of  1910  was  limited  to  industries 
employing  five  hands  or  over,  while  that  of  1915  included  all  establishments  irrespective  of  nimiber  of 
onployees.    Data  for  1915  have  been  brought  to  1910  basis. 

« Data  from  the  Canada  Year  Book. 

« Data  from  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  Aug.  28, 1920. 
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Canada* 9  foreign  trade  vnfwra,^ 


Furs,  and  manufactures  of,  imported  from— 


Astrakhan  or  Russian  hare  skins  and  China  goat  plates  or  rugs, 
wholly  or  partially  dressed  but  not  dyed  (free) 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

China 

Other  countries 

Fur  skins  of  all  kinds,  not  dressed  in  any  manner  n.  e.  s.  (free) 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Russia 

Other  countries 

Fur  skins,  wholly  or  partially  dressed,  n.  e.  s.  (dutiable) 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany ^ 

Other  countries 

Manufactures  of  fur  (dutiable) 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other  countries 

Otlier  furs  (free) 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

EECAPITULATION. 

United  States 

Dutiable 

Free 

United  Kingdom 

Dutiable 

Free 

Other  countries 

Dutiable 

.  Free 

Grand  total 

Dutiable 

Free 


Fiscal  yvars  eadiiig  Mar.  31— 


,    1914 


$86,086 

17,880 

16,723 

26,895 

24,588 

2,241,877 

1, 388, 415 

250,269 

411,607 

67, 110 

124,476 

699,979 

148,503 

153, 711 

164,311 

215,357 

18,097 

719, 598 

215,209 

439,540 

11,482 

50,331 

3,a34 

7,088 

6,869 

26 

193 


1,776, 
363, 

1,413, 
860, 
593, 
267, 

1,117, 
462, 
654, 


876 
712 
164 
269 
251 
018 
481 
612 
869 


1915 


$126,045 

63,124 

45,127 

5,485 

12,309 

1,328,864 

1, 124, 144 

68,230 

118,601 

52 

17,828 

375^675 

135,252 

62,583 

95,880 

67,351 

14,620 

401,889 

159, 705 

219,084 

10,644 

11,723 

733 

6,976 

6,638 


1916 


$101,880 

65,612 

16,323 

540 

19,405 

1,986,581 

1,937,386 

33,087 


16,108 

348,168 

239,820 

40,402 

60,219 


8,727 

284,625 

161, 376 

122,904 

345 


7,131 
6,631 


1,488, 
294, 

1, 193, 
395, 
281, 
113, 
355, 
200, 
154, 


338  j 

I 
863  I 
957  ; 
906 

033 ; 

667 
366 
553 
940 
613 


500 

2, 410, 825 

401,196 

2,009,629 

212, 716 

163,306 

49,410 

105,844 

69,291 

36,553 


3,754,626 
1, 419, 575 
2,335,051 


2,239,449 

777,564  I 
1,461,885 


2, 729, 385 

633, 793 

2, 095, 592 


Furs  and  manufactures  of,  imported  from— 


Astrakhan  or  Russian  hare  skins  and  China  goat  plates 
or  rugs,  wholly  or  partially  dressed,  but  not  dyed. . . 

Umted  States 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

Fur  skins  of  all  kinds,  not  dressed  in  any  manner 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

Fur  skins  wholly  or  partially  dressed 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries , 

Manufactures  of  fur 

United  States , 

United  Kingdom , 

Other  countries , 

Hatters' fur , 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Other  furs 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Grand  total 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


Fiscal  years  ending  Mar.  31— 


1917 


$103,431 

72,211 

27,613 

3,607 

2,288,766 

2,234,627 

5,026 

49, 113 

687,595 

504,906 

50,930 

131,759 

488,101 

304,601 

183,474 

26 

196,525 

190,528 

6,997 

301 

297 

4 


1918 


$133,172 
111,824 


21,348 

2,894,365 

2,775,486 

27,453 

91,426 

518,721 

346,659 

38,889 

133, 173 

417,308 

323,690 

92,420 

1,198 

308,536 

292,505 

16,031 

3,904 

3,746 

158 


102,806 

3,378,179 

3,092,467 

47,410 

238,302 

635, 430 

397,610 

13,172 

224,648' 

350,769 

262,367 

87,874 

528 

507,837 

465,894 

41,943 

12,992 

6,120 

6,872 


3,764,719 


3,307,170 
273,040 
184,509 


4,276,006 


3,853,910 
174,793 
247,303 


5,030,874 


4,267,319 
190,399 
673,156 


1920 


$366,315 

104, 174 

192,259 

69,882 

10,295,065 

9,413,769 

324,459 

556,837 

1,329,607 

686,554 

104,769 

538,284 

267,038 

233,238 

32,576 

1,224 

582,301 

542,378 

49,923 

27,194 

2,985 

24,209 


12,877,520 


10,983,098 

703,986 

1,190,436 


^  Data  from  Trade  Reports,  Department  of  Customs,  Canada. 
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Canada*  i  foreign  tradt  in  furs — Continued. 


y  ■■   I  I*  ^BBIPTHftCtUrCS  Oly 

eo^ported  to— 


United  states.. 


United  Kingdom. 

Otiier  cotnitiies. , 

Fur  skins,  not  dressed 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Otiier  countries 

Fur  skins,  the  produce  of  ma- 
rine animals 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

O  tlxer  countries 

Mannfactures  of  fur 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Otlier  countries 


Orand  total. 


United  States 

United  Kingdom. 
Other  countries... 


Fiscal  years  ending  Mar.  31— 


1914 


1915 


10,035 
1,261 
254 
5,557,926 
2,139,228 
3,069,305 
359,393 

45,203 

3,174 

42,029 


53,070 

23,992 

21,597 

7,481 


929,802 

19,506 

«,300 

4,056 

2,726,961 

1,820,887 

1,297,702 

108,372 

12,574 
5,042 
7,528 

29,808 
8,537 

17,097 
4,174 


1016 


5,667,749  ;2, 799, 205 


2,176,429  1,353,972 
3,124,192  1,328,627 
367,128   116,606 


f  IK),  198 

106,386 

2,flOS 

1,207 

4,'6a8,ld9 

8,«44,097 

929,217 

94,825 

19,156 
12,373 

6,717 

66 

37,192 

10,560 

19,282 

7,360 


4,834,685 


3,n3,416 
957,821 
103,448 


ion 


$70,747 
33,476 
18,379 
18,802 
5,684,720 
4,801,423 
869,455 
13,842 

43,497 

38,477 

6,020 


38,419 
10,021 
18,027 
10,371 


5,837,383 


4,883,397  6,470,966 


1918 


$M,614 

51,446 

900 

42,509 

8,024,021 

6,355,061 

1,651,649 

17,313 

49,600 
47,396 

1,300 

911 

31,166 

17,062 

4,060 
10,044 


1919 


185,381 

89,017 

to,  125 

30,239 

13,499,431 

9,658,758 

3,743,178 

97,500 

32,358 
31,502 

856 


120,461 

14,192 

3,796 

102,463 


1020 


494,488 

33,180 

35,«32 

26,976 

20,617,291 

16,532,801 

3,936,839 

147,651 

10,818 

8,021 

2,700 

97 

199,174 

20,532 

83,846 

94,796 


8,199,312 


910,881 
43,105 


1,657,509 
70,837 


13,737,621  ;20,921,971 


9,743,464  16,594,534 


3,763,955 
230,202 


4,058,917 
268,520 


The  most  recent  data  relating  to  the  domestic  production  of  fm*s  in 
Canada  are  for  1910,  in  which  year  the  value  of  the  principal  classes 
of  skins  and  furs  of  Wild  animals  coUected  was : 


Kind  of  fur. 


Assorted. 
Bear 


Beaver. 
Fox 


Lynx  (including  wildcat) 

Marten 

Mink 

Muskrat 

Otter 

Seal  (fur) 

All  others 


Total. 


Number. 


4,509 
24,895 
17,589 

8,159 

31,437 

45,973 

915,754 

5,721 

5,108 
91,036 


Value. 


$445,320 
44,923 
131,833 
222,145 
114,756 
221,583 
221,500 
256,213 
102,291 
32,997 
133,989 


1,927,550 


The  production  of  furs  in  Canada  in  1910  was  more  than  double 
that  of  1900,  the  value  increasing  by  114.25  per  cent  during  the 
decade.  It  is  said  that  while  fur  values  have  risen  in  recent  years 
the  number  of  skins  collected  shows  a  decrease  in  ea^h  class  on  tte- 
count  of  the  gradual  settlement  of  previously  uninhabited  regions. 
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Rates  of  duty. 


Act  of— 


1883.. 

1883.. 
1883.. 
1883.. 
1890.. 

1890.. 


1890. 
1890. 
1894. 

1894. 
1894. 

1894. 


1897. 
1897. 


1897. 
1897. 

1909. 


1909. 
1909. 

1913. 


1913. 
1913. 


435 

450 
705 
706 
444 

461 


687 
588 
492 

493 
329 

353 


426 


450 


561 
562 

439 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


573 
574 

348 


491 
603 


Fur,  articles  made  of,  and  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 

for  in  this  act. 

Hatters'  furs,  not  on  the  skin,  and  dressed  furs  on  the  skin 

Furs,  undressed 

Fur  skins  of  all  kinds,  not  dressed  in  any  manner 

Furs,  dressed  on  the  skin,  but  not  made  up  into  articles,  and  furs 

not  on  the  skin,  prepared  for  hatters'  use. 
Manufactures  of  fur   *   *   *   dr  of  which  these  substances  or 

either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  *  *  * 

not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Furs,  undressed 

Fur-skins  of  all  kinds  not  dressed  in  any  manner 

Furs,  undressed;  dressed  fur  pieces  suitable  only  for  use  in  the 

manufacture  of  hatters'  fur. 

Fur  skins  of  all  kinds  not  dressed  in  any  manner 

Furs  dressed  on  the  skin,  but  not  made  up  into  turtides 

Furs  not  on  the  skin,  prepared  for  hatters'  use 

Manufactures  of   *    *    *    fur    *    *    *    or  of  which  these  sub- 
stances or  either  of  them  is  the  comiwnent  material  of  chief 

value,  all  of  the  above  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 
Furs  dressed  on  the  skin,  but  not  made  up  into  articles,  and  furs 

not  on  the  skin,  prepared  for  hatters'  use,  including  fur  skins 

carroted. 
*    *    ♦   manufactures  of  fur   *   *   *    or  of  which  these  sub- 
stances or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief 

value,  not  specially  provided  for   *    *    *, 

Furs,  undressed 

Fur  skins  of  all  kinds  not  dressed  in  any  manner  and  not  specially 

provided  for  in  this  act. 
Furs  dressed  on  the  skin,  not  advanced  further  than  dyeing,  but 

not  repaired. 
Manufactures  of  furs,  further  advanced  th&n.  dressing  and  dyeing, 

whan  prepared  for  use  as  material,  including  plates,  linings, 

and  crosses. 
Articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description^  partly  or  wholly 

manufactures,  composed  of  or  of  which  fur  is  the  component 

material  of  chief  value. 
Furs  not  on  the  skin,  prepared  for  hatters'  uSe,  including  fur  skins 

carroted. 

Furs,  undressed 

Fur  sldns  of  all  kinds  not  dressed  in  any  manner  and  not  specially 

provided  for  in  this  section. 

Furs  dressed  on  the  skin,  not  advanced  further  than  dyeing 

Plates  and  mats  of  dog  and  goat  skins , 

Manufactures  of  furs,  farther  advanced  than  dressing  and  dyeing, 

when  prepared  for  use  as  material,  joined  or  sewed  together, 

including  plates,  linings,  and  crosses,  except  plates  and  mats  of 

dog  and  goat  skins,  and  articles  manufactured  from  fur  not 

specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 
Articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  partly  or  wholly 

manufactured,  composed  of  or  of  which  nides  or  skins  of  cattle 

of  the  bovine  species  or  of  the  dog  or  goat  are  the  component 

material  of  chief  value. 
Articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  partly  or  wholly 

manufactured,  composed  of  or  of  which  fur  is  the  comiwnent 

material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 
Furs  not  on  the  skin,  preparea  for  hatters'  use,  including  fur  skins 

carroted. 

Furs  and  fur  skins,  undressed 

Skins  of  hares,  rabbits,  dogs,  goats,  and  sheep,  undressed 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  va^iexa. 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

Do. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Do. 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Free. 
Do. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Free. 
Do. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Free. 
Do. 


CouBT  AND  Treasury  Decisions. 


Dressed  animal  sTcins  with  the  wool  or  hair  on,  when  unprofitable 
to  separate  the  wool  or  hair  from  the  skin  and  use  it  for  wool  or 
hair  purposes,  are  not  within  the  terms  ^Vools^'  or  ''hair''  (pars. 
286,  304,  and  650),  but  are,  if  devoted  to  fur  uses,  within  the  word 
''furs''  in  paragraph  348  which  is  not  limited  to  products  of  strictly 
iur-bearing  animals,  but  include  sheepskins  with  wool  on  when  de- 
voted to  fur  uses  and  not  bearing  so  great  an  amount  of  wool  as 
to  make  it  commercially  practicable  to  remove  the  wool  and  use  it 
Tfor  wool  purposes.     SheepsJcins,  entire,  or  pieced  hy  sewing  in  the 
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diaper   of  rectangles   and   crosses   irifi   ike   matvral  gromtk   tkertam 
ano  the  flesh  side  dressed,  used  as  cMxhuaiy  for  skins  are  used,  and 
not  l>eanng  wocd  to  the  extent  mjiking  remoTal  of  the  wocd  ocHnm^- 
ci&llir  practieaUe,  are  withm  the  jMX>Tiskm  fcM*  "furs  dressed  on  the 
skml"     (Avers  r.  United  Sutes,  8  Ct,  Cust.  Appls..  87,  <rf  1917.) 
Hitir  too  dkori  to  he  commercially  spun  into  yam  or  for  Uke  wtaUng  of 
te^EiHes  and  chiefly  cm|Joyed  in  the  making  oi  furs  or  for  garments, 
or  for  other  for  nses,  is  that  kind  oi  hair  which  is  known  as  for, 
tfaou^  it  be  takoi  frmn  the  back  of  a  ^eep.    The  hair  of  the  Angwa 
rabbit  resembles  that  of  the  Angora  goat  <»-  alpaca  more  neaiiy 
thao  it  does  that  of  the  sheep  tff  the  camel.     (Blomningdale  r.  United 
States.  8  Ct.  Cust.  Ap{ds.,  104,  of  1917.)     Crosses  made  of  dressed 
kidskins  sewed  togetno*  are  within  paranaph  348  as  manofactnres 
of  fur  prepared  lor  use  as  matm^  joined  or  sewed  togetho*  and  not 
as  plates  and  mats  of  goatskins.     It  is  not  material  for  the  purposes 
of  this  provision  that  soatskin  crosses  mi^t  to  some  extent  nave 
been  impcoted  if  it  is  ^lown  that  thev  are  not  commonly  impcHted 
in  that  form.     With  proof  that  kidskins  and  goatskins  are  difleroit 
tbirigs  conmi^tdally.  the  provision  for  roatskin  arddes  will  be  held 
not    to  include  kidskin   articles.     Wim  proof   that  "crosses"  and 
''plates''  as  applied  to  articles  made  of  fur  skins  have  distinct  mean- 
ings, a  cross  can  not  be  dutiable  as  a  plate  under  paragraph  34S. 
(Seward  r.  United  States,  9  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  4,  of  191S-.I     SJi^ti^ 
shins  tanrud  and  dressed  and  sewed  in  the  lorm  of  rugs  and  commonly 
known  in  the  trade  as  plates  made  from  China  sheepskins  and  ap- 
parently used  in  the  making  of  fur  robes  for  baby  carriages   are 
manufactures  of  fur  within   paragraph  34S.     ''Abstract  42322,  of 
1918.) 

Dressed  goatskins  and  doo^hins  are  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  by  simil- 
itude to  goatskin  and  dogskin  plates  and  mats  under  the  second  pro- 
vision of  paragraph  34S,  there  oeing  no  provision  in  the  tarifl^  which 
includes  than  directlv.  *G.  A.  7569,  T.  D.  34493,  of  1914:  Abstract 
36623,  of  1914,  T.  D.'34237,  of  1914.;  But  China  ooaiskin  mats  and 
rugs  made  up  into  completed  articles  are  dutiable  at  15  per  cGot 
under  paragraph  348.  <T.  D.  34544,  of  1914.)  Men's  gloves  having 
leather  fingers,  fur  backs,  and  lined  with  fur  and  wool,  w«%  held 
dutiable  as  fur  wearing  apparel  und^*  paragraph  348.  ''Abstract 
36969,  of  1914.)  F«r  pieces  or  dippings  cut  from  dressed  and  dyed 
rabbit  skins,  used  for  trimming  supp^^,  etc.,  were  held  dutiable 
under  the  first  provision  of  paragraph  348.  (Abstract  37558,  of 
1915.) 
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FEATHERS,  ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS,  AND  MILLINERY 

ORNAMENTS. 


SUMHABT. 


This  survey  deals  paxticulaxly,  but  not  exclusively,  with  manu- 
factured flowers  and  feathers  suitable  for  millinery  ornaments, 
although  the  statistical  data  include  all  classes  of  artificial  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  conmion  feathers  as  well  as  ornamental  feathers. 

There  were  456  establishments  engaged  in  the  flower  and  feather 
industry  in  1914,  capitalized  at  $8,745,000,  employing  9,291  wage 
earners,  and  turning  out  a  product  valued  at  $19,065,000.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  were  more  home  workers  than  factory  workers 
engaged  in  the  industry;  in  fact,  only  a  few  firms  carry  on  all  the 
work  on  flowers  in  factories.  It  is  an  industry  employing  mostly 
women  and  hand  labor,  81.4  per  cent  of  the  factory  workers  being 
women. 

The  industry  is  located  almost  wholly  in  New  York  City,  85.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products  oeing  credited  to  that  city 
m  1914.  It  is  a  seasonal  industry  and  faces  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  thus  difficult  to  retain  labor  in  the  trade.  Present 
wages  paid  in  the  industry  are  not  known  in  detail,  but  the  pre- 
vauing  wages  have  always  been  low  in  comparison  with  other  indus- 
tries. The  individual  form  of  ownership  prevails  and  the  size  of 
establishments  is  usually  small.  The  few  large  factories,  however, 
turn  out  the  greater  part  of  the  total  output. 

The  number  of  workers  in  the  French  artificial  flower  and  feather 
industry  is  probably  double  that  in  the  American  industry.  Flower 
makers  in  France  and  Germany  remain  in  the  trade  and  become 
more  skilled  than  workers  in  the  American  industry.  The  season  of 
imemployment  is  usually  not  so  long  as  in  America.  The  greatest 
advantage  possessed  by  the  French  industry  is  its  superiority  in 
designing,  which  makes  France  the  leader  in  styles.  So  long  as  this 
situation  exists  the  demand  for  French  flowers  and  feathers  will 
persist.  The  high  quality  of  their  workmanship  is  also  an  important 
factor.  Many  small  flowers  requiring  a  great  deal  of  patient  hand 
labor  are  made  in  Germany. 

Imports  for  consumption  before  the  war  were  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  domestic  products.  Diuing  the  war  imports  declined 
from  a  total  value  of  $12,442,828  in  the  fiscal  year  1913  to  $2,692,621 
in  the  fiscal  year  1918.  The  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  show 
an  increase  in  imports  over  1918,  crude  ostrich  feathers  reaching  a 
total  value  of  $2,015,326,  and  flowers  and  feathers  suitable  for  muli- 
nery  ornaments  reaching  a  total  value  of  $2,256,869,  largely  from 
France.  Other  classes  nave  not  shown  much  increase  since  the 
close  of  the  war. 

As  long  as  style  is  the  principal  factor  in  the  trade,  and  as  long  as 
Paris  sets  the  style  as  well  as  produces  flowers  and  feathers  of  supe- 
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rior  workmanship,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  imported  flowers  and 
feathers.  The  American  producer  will  probably  never  attempt  to 
make  many  of  the  small  flowers  imported  from  Germany  which  rwjuire 
30  much  painstaking  labor.  The  domestic  production  of  common 
feathers  for  beds  and  pillows  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand . 

Featken,  artificial  fioiven,  and  mitlinery  ontamenU — Summary  tabU. 
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General  Information. 

1913   TARIFF   paragraph. 

347.  Feathers  and  downs,  on  the  skin  or  otherwise,  crude  or  not 
dressed,  colored,  or  otherwise  advanced  or  manufactured  in  any  man- 
ner, nor  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  20  per  cent  ad  vdorem; 
when  dressed,  colored,  or  otherwise  advanced  or  manufactured  in 
any  manner,  and  not  suitable  for  use  as  millinery  ornaments,  including 
quilts  of  down  and  manufactures  of  down,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
artificial  or  ornamental  feathers  suitable  for  use  as  millinery  orna- 
ments, artificial  and  ornamental  fruits,  ^ains,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
stems  or  parts  thereof,  of  whatever  material  composed,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem;  boas,  bouton- 
nieres,  wreaths,  and  all  articles  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section,  composed  whoUy  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  feathers, 
flowers,  leaves  or  other  material  herein  mentioned,  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem:  Provided,  That  the  importation  of  aigrettes,  egret  plumes, 
or  so-called  osprey  plumes,  and  the  feathers,  quills,  heads,  wings, 
tails,  skins,  or  parts  of  skins  of  wild  birds,  either  raw  or  manufactured, 
and  not  for  scientific  or  educational  purposes,  is  hereby  prohibited; 
but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the  feathers  or  plumes  of  ostriches, 
or  to  the  feathers  or  plumes  of  domestic  fowls  of  any  kind. 

DESCRrPTION.' 

ATtifidalfiotaert. — ^This  classiliciition  iocludes  the  output  of  e8tal>liahDienta  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  leaves,  palms,  graasee,  wreaths,  plants,  foli^e,  and 
vines,  thorns,  buds  and  fruits,  wax  floweis,  and  in  the  preservation  of  Rowers  and 

1  Abstract  o[  the  Census  of  Manulactures,  1>U— pp.  239, 340. 
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plants,  stems,  tubing,  and  other  materials  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
flowers.  *  There  is  considerable  overlapping  between  this  industry  and  **  feathers  and 
plumes. "  *  *  *  In  addition,  artificial  flowers  to  the  value  of  $820,520  were  reported 
in  1914  by  establishments  assigned  to  other  classifications,  principally  '* feathers  and 
plumes.*' 

Feathers  and  plumes, — This  classification  includes  the  output  of  establishments 
producing  fancy  feathers,  plumes — ^horse,  theatrical,  hearse,  military,  and  society — 
boas,  muSs,  and  auills,  and  also  those  engaged  in  the  dyeing,  curling,  and  renovat- 
ing of  ostrich  featners.  *  *  *  In  addition,  feathers  and  plumes  to  the  value  of 
$1,339,869  were  reported  for  1914  by  establishments  assigned  to  other  classifications, 
principally  ** artificial  flowers"  (11,101,223),  ''house-furnishing  goods"  (feather  pillows 
and  beds),  and  "millinery  and  lace  goods"  (trimmed  hats  and  hat  frames). 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION.^ 

(a)  Size  and  importance  of  the  industry. — There  were  456  establish- 
ments reported  in  1914  engaged  in  the  combined  artificial  flower  and 
feather  and  plume  industries.  They  employed  9,291  wage  earners 
and  their  capital  was  $8,745,000,  with  a  product  valued  at  $19,065,000. 

The  two  industries  were  quite  evenly  divided  as  to  number  of 
establishments  and  the  number  of  wage  earners  employed,  but  the 
value  of  products  of  the  feather  and  plume  industry  was  nearly 
$3,000,000  in  excess  of  that  of  the  artificial  flower  industry.  The 
home  manufacture  of  flowers  is  very  extensive,  but  the  number  of 
people  employed  in  this  manner  is  not,  of  course,  included  in  the 
above  figures. 

(6)  Concentration  in  New  Yoric, — Only  one  industry  in  1914, 
according  to  the  Census  of  Manufactures,  showed  a  greater  degree  of 
concentration  in  one  State  and  one  city  than  did  flowers  and  feathers 
and  plumes.  New  York  City  was  credited  with  85.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  products  of  the  flower  and  feather  industry.  Not 
onl}r  is  the  industry  concentrated  in  New  York  City,  but  in  one 
section  of  the  city,  namely,  between  Prince  an^  Fourteenth  streets. 

(c)  A  seasonal  industry. — Flowers  and  feathers  are  both  seasonal 
industries,  and  when  their  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  same 

.  estabhshment  they  have  a  tendency  to  fit  together,  so  that  the  slack 
season  in  feathers  is  the  busy  season  in  flowers.  The  average  number 
employed  in  the  flower  industry  in  1914  was  4,808,  the  maximum 
number  being  5,418  in  November  and  the  minimum  number  being 
3,840  in  June.  The  average  number  in  the  feather  industry  for  the 
year  was  4,483,  while  the  maximum  was  5,391  in  September  and  the 
minimum  3,829  in  December.  However,  since  flowers  and  feathers 
are  not  usually  manufactured  in  the  same  factory,  and  since  many 
employees  will  not  work  on  both  flowers  and  feathers,  each  industry 
has  a  slack  season  of  about  four  months  or  more,  during  which  many 
employees  must  be  ^'laid  off.'' 

(d)  Women  and  Tiand  labor. — Both  flowers  and  feathers  are  manu- 
factured principally  by  women,  and  almost  wholly  by  hand  labor. 
In  1914,  81.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed  were  women, 
4.1  per  cent  were  wage  earners  under  16  years  of  age,  and  14.5  per 
cent  were  men.  Men  were  employed  in  cutting  and  dyeing  flowers 
and  in  dyeing  feathers,  but  practically  all  the  other  processes  are 
carried  on  by  women  and  children.  Home  workers  are  not  included 
in  the  above  figures. 

>  Artificial  flower  makers,  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  1913. 
64912— 21— N-9 2 
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That  pnfthrmUr  no  irhin^  procgaofcs  are  ued  is  Aown  by  the 
fact  that  for  the  rear  1914  in  die  State  of  Xew  York  the  total  hoise- 
pover — steam,  pks  engine,  and  dectiic — itsed  in  3G9  cstahfehments 
was  oolj  450 — l-IS  horsepower  for  the  flower  indostiy  and  302  hcose- 
power  for  feathrrR.  In  the  Tcrr  nature  of  the  case  lai]^e-scale  ma- 
chine piwftWift'M  can  not  be  used,  and  inasmuch  as  standijdizaticHi  of 
utuduet  and  mass  piodoctaon  is  oontraiy  to  the  roles  of  fashkmy  a 
large  rafaie  of  ootpnt  per  eartaHidimcpt,  with  a  low  nnit  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  not  to  be  expected. 

f  •  J7o«rt  <ff  mrir. — In  1914  the  majoritT  of  wage  eazneis  woe 
emplojcd  in  factories  where  the  prerailing  homs  of  work  per  wc«k 
were  4$  to  54.  while  nearlr  1,500  were  cmploTed  in  factcmes 
moffkiiig  less  than  48  boors.  Aboot  one-third  were  em{^Ted  in  fac- 
tories amking  54  homs.  A  few  were  cmploTed  in  f actones  baring 
more  than  54  hoois  per  wedc,  and  19  were  cnqdored  in  the  feather 
indiBtrr  where  the  prerailing  boors  were  from  60  to  72  per  wed^^. 

^f»  ^ft«#f». — The  wages  paid  were  veiy  low.  The  following  quo- 
tation fraok  an  inrestigation  made  br  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
indicates  the  |Hewarrmle  of  wages:  **  In  nearly  four-£fus  of  the  shops 
inrcstigated.  88  in  number,  cmploTing  4  J09.  or  80  p«*  coit  of  the 
totalnumberof  women  in  the  trade,  the  highest  weddy  wage  receired 
by  any  woman  was  leas  than  $15,  while  39  per  cent  w»e  in  shops  in 
which  the  maximum  nercr  readied  $12.*'  According  to  the  cmsus 
figures  of  1905,  more  than  half  of  the  women  enqdoyed  (55^  per 
cent :  in  the  Ikiwet  and  featho-  industry  earned  less  than  $6  a  week 
during  a  busy  week  of  the  year,  sli^tly  more  than  one-fourth  (483) 
earned  $8  or  oxer,  and  only  about  1  in  16  rose  to  $12  or  oto-.  Weekly 
wMe  statistics  hare  not  bisen  compiled  in  lat^*  census  r»orts. 

\g)  Ham^  imrir. — The  fcdlowiiig  extract  from  ''Artincial  flower 
makers,"  br  Harr  Tan  Kleed^  indicates  the  extent  of  home  work 
in  the  flow^  indi^tr^: 


Of  t^  114  finw  mreBdested  only  24  sUted  that  aU  the  manobctiini^  vjts  doii# 
ia  die  wrtaooB.  Hie  runaimng  90  rqnrted  that  they  gmve  oat  part  of  thor  vwk 
to  koaie  TOioefs.  The  ■! iumi) iitw of  7€ ol  tbeae  firms  sbowied  that  tbey  had  on  their 
pay  idOs  bcl»eea  ?J0O  mod  2.400  fanilieB  vbo  made  flowcfF  at  home. '  Tiiey  had  no 
leofxds  of  the  n^onbcr  of  indiTidnal  voiken  rqnrted  in  these  families,  bat  judging 


from  o^izr  invest]^ jtions  of  a  gnnm  of  home  vtvkeis,  three  in  a  iunily  is  a  lov  av««(ge. 
ThnB.  acoanfinr  to  the  leputte  of  employes,  home  irorkeiF  in  this  uade  in  Xev  York 
mnst  Bsmber  »  oat  7.000  and  aie  more  nomerons  than  emploN^ees  in  the  shops. 


(4 1  Yahu  cff  produds. — ^The  total  value  of  products  of  the  flower 
and  feather  indnstiy  in  1914  was  $19,065,000.  of  which  $7,614,000 
was  flowos  and  $1 1,451,000  was  feathers  and  plumes. 

The  cost  of  materials  used  for  artificial  flowers  was  $3,207,000. 
Therrfore  the  value  added  by  manufacture  was  $4,407,000,  or  about 
58  p«*  cent  of  the  total.  The  cost  of  mat^^ials  used  in  the  feather 
indnstiy  was  $6,102,000;  thwefore  $5,349,000,  or  about  47  pw*  cent 
of  the  total,  was  added  by  manufacture. 

FlovDtr  making^  mai*  nofe,  and  proc€ssfs, — ^The  raw  materials  used 
in  timlrmg  flowefs  are  chiefly  muslin,  silk,  and  velvet.  Usually  white 
is  used,  and  the  color  is  applied  later.  A  strip  of  the  cloth,  gen^^j 
a  ^ard  and  a  half  long,  is  first  stretched  on  a  frame,  and  starch  is 
applied  with  a  brush.  If  leaves  are  to  be  made,  the  color  is  ^>plied 
to  the  cloth  on  the  frame.  The  cloth  is  next  cut  into  petals,  Tlie 
tools  used  are  a  steel  die  or  stamp,  a  lead  block,  and  a  wooden  mallet. 
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The  petals  are  sent  to  the  dyer,  who  copies  the  color  from  the 
design  or  model.  Sometimes  petals  are  stenciled,  as  in  the  case  of 
orchids.  The  finished  petals  are  dried  between  sheets  in  a  wire  frame, 
frequently  in  a  room  artificially  heated.  These  processes  of  starch- 
ing, cutting,  and  dyeing  are  usually  done  by  men. 

The  work  of  the  women,  either  at  home  or  in  the  shops,  consists  of 
preparing,  making,  and  branching.  To  ^' prepare'^  the  petals  means 
to  shape  them  by  curling  their  edges,  pinching  them  between  the 
fingers,  or  "  goffering '*  them.  Goffering  is  the  making  of  the  cup- 
like shape  of  a  petal  and  is  done  with  a  tool  consisting  of  a  ball  at 
the  end  of  a  handle.  This  ball  is  heated  on  a  gas  stove  and  applied 
to  the  petal  as  it  rests  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Crimping  machines 
are  used  in  soilie  factories  for  the  cheaper  flowers.  These  machines 
curl  the  edges  of  a  number  of  petals  at  one  time  and  usuully  punch 
a  hole  in  the  petal  at  the  same  time. 

''Making''  includes  the  various  processes  of  arranging  the  petals 
to  form  a  flower  and  attaching  them  to  a  stem.  In  the  higher-grade 
flowers  each  petal  is  pasted  in  its  place,  but  in  the  cheaper  flowers 
they  are  ''slipped  up'' — that  is,  the  stem  is  inserted  through  a  hole 
in  each  petal,  which  is  then  slipped  up  into  its  place  and  held  with 
paste.  The  latter  process  requires  neither  taste  nor  skill,  but  demands 
speed.  Leaves  are  sometimes  made  in  separate  factories.  After  the 
leaves  have  been  cut,  a  stem  is  pasted  on  each  leaf.  The  leaf  is  then 
veined  on  a  pressing  machine  moved  by  a  handwheel. 

When  flowers  and  leaves  are  completed  they  are  brought  together 
and  arranged  to  appear  pleasing  to  the  customer.  This  is  called 
branching  and  is  considered  the  most  important  work  in  the  trade. 

The  work  of  designing  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  any  flower 
manufacturer,  since  the  product  must  be  popular  in  order  to  find 
ready  sale.  Practically  all  of  the  leading  designs  are  imported  from 
Paris.  The  cheaper  flowers  are  usuallj  a  copy  or  imitation  of  the 
higher  class  product.  Manufacturing  is  usually  done  to  fill  orders 
taken  on  the  samples  shown,  since  the  risk  involved  in  making  up 
stock  in  advance  is  great.  This  fact  is  a  further  cause  for  the  slack 
season  in  the  industry.  The  finer  the  flower  the  more  important  it 
is  that  it  be  produced  by  one  hand,  and  in  the  higher  grade  estab- 
lishments eacn  worker  prepares  and  makes  the  whole  flower. 

Feather  making.^ — ^As  in  flower  making,  dyei^  is  one  of  the  most 
important  processes,  and  it  is  done  by  men.  'flie  processes  carried 
on  hj  women  are  "stringing"  or  tying  the  feathers  at  intervals  on  a 
cord  in  preparation  for  dyemg;  "steaming"  them,  or  holding  them 
over  boiling  water,  to  make  them  pliable  or  to  give  them  certain 
effects;  and  "preparing"  or  cleaning  and  sorting  the  feathers. 

The  prepared  feathers  are  pasted  or  sewed  on  frames  in  different 
designs,  such  as  heads,  breasts,  and  wings;  or  they  may  be  wired  or 
branched  into  various  styles  of  feather  ornaments.  The  last  process 
is  stemming  or  papering  the  free  ends  of  the  wire. 

(a)  Organization. — Artificial  flowers:  There  were  217.  establish- 
ments reported  in  1914  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flow- 
ers,'with  a  total  capital  of  $3,349,000,  or  an  average  individual  capital 
of  $15,433.  The  total  average  number  of  wage  earners  employed  was 
4,808,  or  approximately  22  in  each  establishment.    While  by  far  the 

1  See  Artificial  Flower  Makers,  Mary  Van  Kleeck. 
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greater  number  of  establishments  employed  less  than  50  wage  earners, 
11  employed  between  51  and  100,  or  16.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number, 
and  11  others  employed  between  101  ana  250,  or  33.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  number.     * 

More  than  one-half  of  the  flower  establishments  turned  out  a 
product  of  less  than  $20,000  each,  65  establishments  turned  out  a 
product  between  $20,000  and  $100,000  in  value,  and  22  establish- 
ments turned  out  products  between  $100,000  and  $1,000,000  in  value, 
with  an  a^regate  practically  e<iual  to  all  the  others  combined. 

There  were  137  nower  establishments  owned  by  individuals,  33  by 
corporations,  and  47  by  some  other  form  of  ownership.  These  differ- 
ent dasses  employed  nearly  the  same  nimiber  of  wage  earners  and 
turned  out  products  of  nearly  eaual  value,  except  that  the  corpora- 
tions were  somewhat  less  in  numoer  and  value  of  products. 

(6)  Feathers  and  plumes. — ^The  feather  and  plume  industry  was 
credited  with  239  establishments  in  1914,  having  a  capital  of  $5,396,- 
000,  or  an  average  individual  capital  of  $22,577.  Tliev  employed 
4,483  wage  earners,  or  an  average  of  19  in  each  establishment.  By 
far  the  greater  number  employed  only  a  small  nimiber  of  wage  earners, 
219  out  of  239  employing  not  over  50  wage  earners,  while  14  employed 
from  51  to  100,  and  only  6  employed  between  101  and  250. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  establishments  manufacturing featiiers  (111), 
turned  out  a  product  valued  at  not  over  $20,000  each;  93  turned  out 

Products  valued  at  between  $20,000  and  $100,000;  and  35  produced 
etween  $100,000  and  $1,000,000.  The  output  of  the  35  establish- 
ments was  greater  in  value  than  all  the  others  combined. 

There  were  133  establishments  owned  by  individuals,  47  by  corpo- 
rations, and  59  by  some  other  form  of  ownership.  They  employed 
approximately  the  same  number  of  workmen,  but  the  establishments 
owned  by  some  other  form  turned  out  products  valued  at  about 
$300,000  more  than  the  value  of  the  products  of  each  of  the  other  two 
dasses. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  flower  and  feather  industries  are 
carried  on  mainly  by  individual  and  small  factories  or  shops,  although 
the  large  factories  nirmshed  a  large  share  of  the  total  output. 

Geographical  distributian. — ^The  total  value  of  the  products  of  the 
feather  and  plimie  industry  in  1914  was  $11,451,000,  of  which  New 
York  State  furnished  $10,274,000.  Pennsylvania  furnished  a  product 
valued  at  $787,000,  and  California  furnished  $159^000  of  the  total. 

Artificial  flowers  were  also  produced  largely  in  New  York,  the  total 
for  the  industry  in  1914  being  $7,614,000,  while  New  York's  total  was 
$6,181,000.  Pennsylvania  was  second  with  a  total  of  $688,000,  and 
Illinois  third  with  a  total  of  $348,000. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption. — ^Imports  for  consumption 
of  flowers  and  feathers  prior  to  the  war  were  Skbout  equal  to  one-half 
the  value  of  domestic  products,  while  exports  of  domestic  products 
were  very  small.  The  demand  for  the  imported  flowers  and  feathers 
has  not  much  relation  to  the  tariff. 

French  flowers  are  undoubtedly  superior,  as  a  rule,  to  American- 
made  flowers.  This  is  due  to  greater  skill  and  experience  on, the 
part  of  French  flower  makers  and  particularlv  to  the  French  superi- 
ority of  designs.  Low  wages  and  periods  ol  unemployment  in  the 
American  industrv  are  not  conducive  to  skill  and  constancv  to  the 
trade. 
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Ostrich  feathers  origmate  mainly  in  South  Africa  and  must  be 
imported,  since  ibs  ostrich  industry  in  the  United  States  is  very 
small.  Other  feathers  and  millinery  ornaments  are  also  imported 
in  large  quantities.  As  lon^  as  America  looks  to  Paris  for  its  styles 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  mat  imports  of  flowers  and  feathers  will 
continue  to  be  large.  Improvements  in  design  and  execution  bj 
American  makers  will  be  necessary  if  iixe  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic 
production  is  to  be  reduced. 

Domestic  exports. — ^Domestic  exports  are  very  smidl,  averagii^  a 
little  over  $300,000  annually  since  1910,  except  in  1913  and  1914, 
when  they  were  double  that  amoimt.  E2q>orts  of  feathers  only  are 
given.  They  went  principally  to  Canada  and  4io  the  European 
countries. 

The  ostrich  industru, — ^Detailed  information  regarding  the  ostrich 
industry  is  given  in  the  auxiliary  file  of  this  survev,  pages  15  to  25. 
Ostrich  farming  was  first  undertaken  in  South  Africa  late  in  the 
sixties,  and  grew  to  large  proportions  until  checked  by  the  war  in 
1914.  In  1913  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  at  least  900,000 
ostriches  in  South  Africa.  In  1913  a  pair  of  the  best  breeding 
ostriches  easily  sold  for  $5,000  in  South  Africa,  and  the  prime  feathers 
(perfect  white  wixig  feathers  from  the  cock  birds)  nrought  from 
$120  to  $140  a  pound  (about  90  feathers  to  a  pound).  An  ostrich 
yields  about  1 J  pounds  of  feathers  annually  which,  before  the  war, 
averaged  about  $20  to  $30  in  value.  Exports  of  ostrich  feathers 
from  South  Africa  in  1913  were  valued  at  $14;600,O00. 

Ilie  ostrich  industry  in  the  United  States  began  to  develop  about 
1900,  when  there  were  about  500  birds  in  this  coimtry.  In  1910, 
according  to  the  Census  of  Agriculture,  there  were  5,349  ostriches  in 
the  country,  of  which  4,028  were  found  in  Arizona,  1 ,082  in  California, 
147  in  Arkansas,  and  92  in  Florida.  According  to  A.  R.  Lee,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  Circular  172,  there  were  6,100  breeding  or 
feather-producing  ostriches  in  the  United  States  in  January,  1910. 
A  pair  of  breeding  birds  in  this  country  was  valued  at  about  $800. 

The  war  destroyed  the  feather  market.  Inmort  restrictions  in 
England  and  later  in  the  United  States,  i^d  tne  lack  of^  shipping 
space  for  this  trade,  caused  a  practical  cessation  in  the  use  of  ostricn 
feathers.  The  number  of  birds  declined  rapidly  and  feathers  sold 
in  1017  in  South  Africa  at  the  low  av^rge  of  $2.70  to  $3^25  a  pound. 
The  number  of  birds  in  South  Africa  was  reduced  by  at  least  50  per 
cent.  The  industry  in  the  United  States  was  practically  abandoned. 
Mr.  Lee  now  states  (April,  1920)  that  there  are  at  present  probably 
500  to  000  birds  in  this  countrv. 

The  present  demand  for  feathers  is  again  good  and  the  price  is  fair, 
so  that  it  may  be  expected  that  the  industry  will  soon  regain  some 
of  the  lost  ground.  In  Arizona,  however,  the  farms  formerly  devoted 
to  ostrich  mrming  are  now  put  to  other  uses,  and  doubt  is  expressed 
as  to  whether  they  will  again  raise  ostriches. 

FOREIGN   PBODUCTION.^ 

Paris  is  the  colter  of  the  artificial  flower  industry  and  is  looked  to 
for  the  "style."    The  Employers'  Syndicate  includes  500  shops  in 

UrUfiQial  Flower  Hakers,  1913^  Mary  Van  Kleeck. 
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its  membership;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  Paris  contains  many  small 
contract  shops  which  are  not  admitted  to  the  syndicate. 

The  president  of  the  syndicate  estimates  the  total  number  of  women  flower  makers 
working  in  the  shops  and  at  home  in  Paris  and  its  surrounding  districts  to  be  30,000, 
while  tne  flower  and  feather  maker's  union  believes  that  there  are  28,000  workers 
in  the  trade,  of  whom  3,000  are  men  and  25,000  women.  Of  these  women,  15,000, 
the  imion  estimates,  work  at  home  and  10,000  work  in  shops.  These  figures  show 
that  probably  more  than  twice  as  many  women  are  employed  in  the  artincial-flower 
industry  in  Jraris  as  in  shops  and  home  work  in  New  York. 

Except  in  exclusive  shops,  where  it  is  carried  on  as  an  art,  the  mak- 
ing  flowers  in  Paris  has  become  similar  to  that  in  New  York.  The 
demand  for  quantity  production  has  replaced  the  more  artistic 
product,  which  reqinred  a  great  deal  of  time  and  was  costlv.  A 
number  of  hours  might  be  spent  by  one  person  on  a  single  fine  flower. 

Seasonal  unemplojment  is  similar  to  that  in  New  York,  although 
not  so  long  in  duration.  Wages  varied  from  $14  a  week  for  the  best 
flowers  to  about  $5  per  week  for  the  cheaper  flowers,  with  many 
workers  earning  less  than  $5.  It  does  not  anpear  that  there  was 
much  difference  in  the  average  wages  paid  in  New  York  and  Paris. 
The  wages  eartied  by  home  workers  were  also  about  the  same. 

The  above  comments  on  the  artificial-flower  industry  apply  also 
to  the  shops  working  with  feathers,  some  of  the  shops  working  on  both 
flowers  and  feathers.  The  demands  of  the  styles  and  seasons  de- 
termine largely  the  output  of  the  shops.  * 

London  is  the  principal  feather  market  of  the  world,  and  conse- 
quently many  of  the  imports  into  the  United  States  come  from 
England.  This  does  not  indicate  that  they  are  of  English  production. 
Ostrich  feathers  originate  in  South  Africa.  Imports  of  manufactured 
feathers  come  principally  from  France,  and  other  millinery  omar- 
ments,  flowers,  fruits,  grains,  etc.,  come  from  Germany  and  France. 

IMPORTS. 

Imports  of  ostrich  feathers,  crude,  reached  a  total  value  of 
$6,252,298  in  the  fiscal  year  1913,  coming  from  England  and  SoutJi 
Africa,  but  originating  aJmost  wholly  in  South  Africa.  The  value  of 
imports  of  this  class  decreased  to  $534,921  in  1917. 

Imports  of  other  crude  feathers  and  downs  amounted  to  nearly 
$2,000,000  in  1913,  of  which  $1,299, 928  came  from  France.  England 
furnished  the  next  largest  amount.  Some  feathers  of  this  class  also 
came  from  Germany,  China,  and  Hongkong. 

The  value  pf  imports  of  manufactured  feathers  not  suitable  for 
millinery  purposes  averaged  about  $1,500,000  before  the  war,  about 
two-thirds  of  which  came  from  t^rance  and  about  one-thu-d  from  Ger- 
many.  The  value  of  this  class  of  feathers  has  been  almost  insignifi'- 
cant  since  1915. 

Imports  of  millinery  ornaments,  including  feathers,  flowers,  and 
fruits,  reached  a  total  value  of  $3,131,972  in  1914,  and  have  not 
decreased  in  value  as  much  as  the  various  classes  of  feathers,  the  low 
fi^re  of  $1,013,509  having  been  recorded  in  1918.  Imports  of  this 
class  came  from  France  and  Germany  in  almost  equal  value  before  the 
war,  but  since  the  war  have  come  almost  wholly  from  France. 

The  figures  for  the  most  important  classes  of  imports  for  consump- 
tion are  diagramed  on  the  following  page.  Curve  No.  1  represents  the 
importation  of  crude  or  unmanufactured  ostrich  feathers;  Curve  No. 2 
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represents  the  imports  of  ornamental  flowers,  feathere,  grains,  etc.,  not 
specially  provided  for;  Curve  No.  3  represents  the  imports  of  manu- 
factured ornamental  feathers,  exclusive  of  a  small  amotmt  of  manu- 
factures ostrich  plumes;  and  Curve  No.  4  represents  the  imports  of 
crude  ornamental  feathers  for  millinery  purposes  classified  as  *'all 
other." 

It  ^U  be  seen  from  the  diagram,  that  the  greatest  decrease  has  been 
in  the  imports  of  crude  ostricn  feathers.  Changes  of  fashion  no  doubt 
had  something  to  do  with  this  reduction  ot  imports,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  importation  of  all  kinds  of  millinery  ornaments  gradually  declined 
imtil  tne  four  classes  touched  the  $500,000  mark  in  1918.  This  figure 
represents  roughly  8,  20,  28,  and  30  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the 
imports  of  the  classes  of  products  named  above  for  the  peak  year 
of  1913. 

Imports  by  countries  for  the  calendar  years  1919  and  1920  indi- 
cate that  the  trade  in  the  two  principal  classes  of  flowers  and  feathers 
has  been  on  the  increase.  Ostrich  feathers,  crude,  valued  at  $2,698,146 
in  1919,  and  $1,088,111  in  1920,  were  imported,  compared  with  a  total 
of  $746,709  in  the  fiscal  year  1918.  The  class  of  millinery  ornaments, 
which  consists  principally  of  artificial  flowers,  fruits,  etc.,  showed  an 
increase  of  $842,730  over  the  fiscal  year  1918,  or  a  total  value  of 
$1,856,239  for  the  calendar  year  1919,  of  which  $1,717,495  came 
from  France.     For  1920  the  total  increased  to  $3,270,257. 

nCPOBTS  FOB  COKSXTHPTIOK  OF  FLOWBBS  AND  FEATHBBS. 

CuBVE  1.— Crude  ostrich  feathers. 
CuBVE  2.— Artificial  floweYs,  grains,  etc.,  xl  s.  p.  f. 
CuBVE  8.— MsDiifactared  ornamental  feathers. 
CUBVS  4.— Crude  ornamental  feathers— ''all  other." 
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PRICES. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  millinery  ornaments  is  so  great  and  the 
style  changes  so  frequently  that  it  is  not  considered  of  much  value  to 
quote  prices.  Imported  and  domestic  articles  are  also  rai^y  directly 
comparable.  Many  of  the  smaller  flowers,  such  as  forget-me-nots 
and  very  small  roses,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  painstakinjg  band 
labor,  are  practically  not  ma(&  m  this  coimtry,  so  that  miports 
frequently  are  supplementary  and  not  con^)etitive.  Furthermore, 
articles  which  may  be  competitive  are  difficult  to  compare,  because 
of  variation  in  color  or  shade,  or  material  and  workmanship. 

The  following  prices  are  given  merely  as  a  suggestion  of  the  range 
of  prices  on  some  more  standard  articles  (wholesale  prices): 

Domestic  wreatl;is,  mixed — ^flowers,  fruits,  grasses,  $6  to  $48  a 
dozen;  imported  wreaths,  $6  up.  Pansies,  imported,  small,  7  in 
bunch,  $12  a  dozen  bunches;  pansies,  imported,  large,  5  in  a  bunch, 
$15  a  dozen  bimches.  Violets,  domestic  and  imported,  $13.50  a 
dozen  bunches.  Eoses,  from  $3  ,a  dozen  bunches  for  little  June 
roses,  to  $7.50  and  up  a  dozen  for  larger  roses.  A  good  quality  rose 
of  fair  size  usually  costs  from  $12  to  $24  a  dozen,  although  mxidi 
higher  prices  prevail  for  the  finest  quality. 

Forget-me-nots,  imported  only,  $3  a  dozen  bimches. 

Leaves  (foliage),  $3  to  $4.50  and  up,  a  dozeaoL  bundles. 

Ostrich  feathers  ran^e  in  price  from  $6  to  $60  per  dozen  at  the 
present  time.  All  kinds  of  imitation  feathers  ai^e  made,  sinoe  the 
prohibition  of  imports  of  the  feathers  and  plumes  of  wild  birds. 

The  price  of  stmerior  white  goose  feathers  in  1920  (Chiiaese)  was 
55  cents  a  pound,  more  than  double  what  it  was  in  1915.  This 
price  is  c.  i.  i.,  New  York,  less  duty.  Superior  Szechuan  duck  feathers 
(Chinese),  cost  13  cents  a  pound  in  1915  and  in  1920  cost  35  cents, 
c.  i.  f .,  New  York. 

TARIFF   HISTORY. 

The  act  of  1894  imposed  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
feathers,  flowers,  fruits,  etc.,  when  suitable  tor  imlUnery  ornaments, 
and  also  including  quilts  and  manufactures  of  down.  Feathers  ana 
downs  for  beds  and  crude  feathers  and  downs  of  all  kinds  were  placed 
on  the  free  hst. 

The  act  of  1897  assessed  crude  feathers  and  downs  at  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  manufactured  flowers  and  feathers  and 
miUinery  ornaments  of  all  kinds  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  act  of  1909  raised  these  rates  to  20  per  cent  and  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  respectively. 

The  act  of  1913  retained  the  rates  of  20  per  cent  for  crude  feathers 
and  created  a  new  class — ^feathers  manufactured  but  not  suitable  for 
millinery  ornaments — at  40  per  cent.  The  rate  on  artificial  and 
ornamental  feathers  and  other  miUinery  ornaments  remained  at  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  act  of  1913  also  prohibited  the  importation 
of  aigrettes  and  the  feathers  of  wild  birds,  except  for  scientific  or 
educational  purposes. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS   AND  TARIFF   CONSIDERATIONS. 

Salesrooms  of  dealers  in  flowers  and  feathers  appeared  to  have 
quite  large  stocks  of  imported  flowers  in  the  spnng  of  1920,  but 
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retailers  were  not  heavily  stocked  with  imported  goods.  Dealers,  did 
not  think  that  there  had  been  a  dumping  of  goods  as  had  been 
anticipated;  in  fact,  there  is  no  indication  of  an  oversupply.  Buyers 
appear  anxious  to  get  imported  flowers  and  are  going  abroad  for 
them. 

While  American  producers  have  improved  the  quality  and  style 
of  their  output  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  improvement  has  been  such  as  to  permanently 
secure  to  them  a  larger  share  of  the  trade  than  before  the  war. 

The  American  manufacturer  faces  the  same  labor  problems  as 
before  the  war;  that  is,  labor  will  not  remain  permanently  in  the 
trade,  wages  are  higher  than  formerly,  and  in  addition,  tne  cheap 
home  labor  is  being  eliminated  to  some  extent.  While  home  labor 
still  exists,  it  is  said  to  be  higher  priced  in  proportion  to  factory  labor 
than  before  the  war,  because  there  are  so  many  opportimities  to  earn 
better  wages. 

It  has  been  commonly  recognized  in  the  trade  that  style  and 
ouality  of  workmanship  are  controlling  factors  in  this  industry  and 
that  cost  of  production  and  price  are  relatively  less  important  factors. 
Until  the  American  manufacturers  create  superior  or  more  popular 
styles  and  turn  out  workmanship  of  equally  high  quality,  the  demand 
for  imported  flowers  will  probably  persist  whether  the  duty  is  high  or 
low.  The  American  manufacturer  will  probably  never  attempt  to 
make  the  small  flowers  requiring  so  much  patient  hand  labor. 

The  dependence  of  American  fashions  on  foreign  styles  will  also 
continue  to  influence  the  demand  for  imported  goods.  While  con- 
ditions abroad  are  very  unsettled  and  prices  have  been  advancing 
materially,  still  it  appears  quite  certain  that  the  demand  for  imported 
flowers  and  feathers  will  be  great  and  the  competition  from  abroad 
will  again  become  keen. 

The  domestic  supply  of  common  feathers  for  beds  and  pillows  does 
not  meet  the  demand 

Statistical  Tables. 

FeatherSf  artificial  JUywers^  and  millinery  ornaments  * — Production  in  United  States, 

[From  Federal  census.] 


Year. 


1904. 


Value. 


16,203,000 
5,247,000 


Year. 


1909. 
1914. 


Value. 


123,980,000 
19,065,000 


1  The  statistics  for  artiflcial  flowers  and  feathers  and  plumes  are  combined  in  this  table.    They  are 
separately  stated  by  States  in  the  two  tables  following. 
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Artificial  flowers  ^-^Productiofi  in  United  States— 8t6U8. 

[From  Federal  census.] 


States. 


United  States. 


States: 

California 

Illinois 

New  JOTsey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

All  other  States  >. 


1909 


19,041,000 


1914 


$7,614,000 


45,000 
348,000 

79,000 

6,lgl,000 

688,000 

273,000 


1  Artificial  flowers  and  feathers  are  stated  separately  by  States. 

>  Includes:  Florida,  1  estaUishment;  Maryland,  3;  Massachusetts,  1;  Midilgan,  1;  Missouri,  3;  Ohio,  1; 
Utah,  1;  Wisconsin,  1.         , 

Feathers  and  plumes  * — Production  in  United  States — States. 

[From  Federal  census.l 


States. 


United  States. 


States: 

California 

Illinois 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. 
Another* 


1909 


$14,939,000 


1914 


$11,451,000 


159,000 

60,000 

10,274,000 

787,000 

171,000 


^  Feathers  and  plumes  and  artificial  flowers  are  stated  separately  by  States,  1914. 
*  Include:  Colorado,  2  establishments;  District  of  Columbia,  1;  Florida,  1;  Georgia,  2;  Iowa,  2;  Mary- 
land,  4;  Nebraska,  1;  New  Hampshire,  3;  Texas^  1;  Utah,  2;  Vermont,  2;  Washington,  1. 

Ostrich  feathers  (crude,  dutiabley — Imports  by  countries, 

FISCAL  YEARS. 


Imported  from— 


France 

England 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

British  South  Africa. 
Another 


Total. 


1912 


$51,870 
2,263,138 
26,486 
4,951 
15,440 
1,444,018 
793 


3,806,696 


1013 


$29,399 
3,706,610 
18,850 
6,984 
16,379 
2,471,602 
2,474 


6,252,298 


1914 


$118,082 
2,326,769 
41,224 
6,569 
0)986 
1,431,146 
11,152 


3,944,928 


1915 


$22,381 

1,245,458 

40,592 

5,570 

63,843 

798,659 

6,668 


2,183,171 


1916 


$2,028 
677,657 
45,724 
734 
33,108 
1,435,535 
18,994 


2,195,497 


1917 


$439 

88,183 

94,217 

327 

17,589 

334, 141 

25 


534,921 


1918 


12,746 
6,432 

44,202 
3,276 

11,751 

673,347 

4,955 


746, 70^ 


CALENDAR  YEARB. 


France 

England 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Britiish  ^uth  Africa. 
Another 


Total. 


Imported  from — 


$45,175 

321,116 

140,108 

37,104 

2,147,383 

7,260 


2,698,146 


1920 


$1,088,111 


1  Included  in  '*A1I  other  feathers  and  downs,  crude,  etc.,"  prior  to  1912. 
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All  other  feathers  and  downs,  crude  * — Imports  by  countries. 

FISCAL  YEARS. 


Imported  f rom- 


Franoe — 
Germany., 

Sogkaia.. 
jBxioo 

duna 

Hongkong. 
Another.. 


Total. 


1910 


$877,772 

89,362 

4,390,909 

24,735 

63,946 

100 

1,666,954 


7,113,778 


1911 


$477, 183 
91,056 

3,486,472 
22,354 
26,399 
17,950 

1,744,416 


5,865,830 


1912 


$721,422 

102,567 

284,117 

7,063 

33,637 

16,372 

63,467 


1,228,645 


1913 


$1,299,928 

139, 108 

228,193 

17,663 

74,038 

50,446 

175,708 


1,985,084 


1914 


$538,471 
128,391 
51,795 
5,642 
59,973 
77,846 
64,617 


926,735 


1915 


$103,383 
69,364 
51,051 

46,807 
10,626 
38,217 


819,452 


Eranoe... 
Germany. 
England. 
Ifescioo . . . 
CWna-... 
Bongkong 
All(Sher. 


Total. 


Imported  from— 


1916 


$153,376 

7,456 

37,314 

8 

262,425 


65,075 


$25,654 


1917 


$384,586 


59,948 


408,753 
22,860 
68,139 


944,295 


1918 


$262,998 


1,596 


761,917 

125,866 

60,094 


1,212,471 


CALENDAR  YEARS. 


Imported  fram- 


France — 
England.. 

ChUia 

Hongkong. 
Japan 


1919 


$293,020 

12,991 

386,681 

76,046 

6,289 


1920 


Imported  f  rom— 


British  South  Afirica. 

Argentina 

Allother 


Total. 


im  ._  -.1820. 


$2,082 
58,826 
16,875 


852,810 


$1,506,986 


1  Ostrich  feathers  included  prior  to  1912. 

Feathers  and  downs,  dressed  or  manufactwred,  not  suitable  for  millinery  ornaments  (duti- 

able) — Imports  by  countries. 

FISCAL  YEARS. 


Imported  from— 


Austria-Himgary . 

Prance 

Germany 

Japan 

Another 


Total. 


1910 


$6,526 

1,304,196 

664,625 

158 

19,219 


1,994,724 


1911 


$82,241 

974,413 

349,257 

679 

17,601 


1,424,191 


1912 


$29,042 

956, 191 

358,473 

1,037 

11,319 


1,356,062 


1913 


$12,608 

1,151,984 

511,298 

637 

25,391 


1,701,918 


1914 


$11,651 

611,509 

176,823 

7,778 

13,780 


821,541 


1915 


$11 
9,858 
5,707 
6,489 
4,852 


26,917 


1916 


$11,399 
12 
5,818 
4,069 


21,298 


1917 


$15,227 


9,430 
12,217 


36,874 


1918 


$24,340 


11,964 
8,228 


44,532 


CALENDAR  YEARS. 
Imported  from:  France,  in  1919,  $27,511;  Japan,  $1,321;  all  other,  $5,224;  total,  $34,056.    1920,  total,  $56,060, 
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Jiillinert/   omamenU,  fialheri,  fimven,  fruiU,   etc.    (dvliable) — ImporU   by   amniriei 
FISCAL  YEARS. 


OenasDy.. 
Engluul. . . 

ABatiH'.',', 


1,42:,  307 

1,232,068 

S,4V> 


liOl,  9M 
802,76* 
1, 154,  SIS 

1^041 


OcrinaD;.., 


11,848,531 
2,817 


CALENDAR  YEAH. 

Imported  Erom- 

1     isig 

Imported  Irom- 

ISIS 

1S20 

1      tn,2!a 

""\    '■'Ifl'si? 

WG,H2 
S,877 

Total 

1,8M,139 

l3,270,asT 

-Rev«nut.i 

PlanlTOU- 

RaUoCduty. 

QuanUty. 

Value. 

J&,. 

unitol 
quanUty. 

ss 

12;W3;S8S 

e,  raj,  MS 

1 
1 

3.K1.MI 

3,<m,m 

as 

1,519,820 
'ess; 428 

33.50 

l^SS 

ISll 

30.09 

Sp-:::::::: 

1  todudes  all  dutl 
1  Calendar  year. 
■  aiimoathsend 

Able  feathers  and  ml 
MlJ[uDe30,1931. 

UUnery  omsmt 

»•■• 

TARIFF  INFOBMATION  SUBVEYS. 
9  and _flouier»~lmporU  for  Miuutnptitm — Cla$rifitd.' 
DUTIABLE. 


OstihAlMt 

FMtlisrs 
for  beds 

Crude. 

1108,362 

13,  Ml,  Ml 

^0« 

K,3S! 

8,866,428 

I 

19,857 

SI 

2,173,740 

«3,B63 

m'.m 

1,336,916 
818.036 

ftro^t-     r&ctured,la 
nimZ't-  I    mU  "  i'  d 


;ll 


>,72S  328,60. 


^  14,33. 

09  U.SSB 

71  '  3IS,106 

15  I      8' 811 

M)  i  42,Cr7r)  I  13!e; 


Fniits, 


!{.| 


19,2S7 

18,797 
S,06fl 


bnt  araaegUgibk. 
■  Cakndu' jur. 
•SlxmontSseiu 


[TOiH  FtiiUppli]el9luid9,fr«e,  omlIt«d,  but  are  negUgibla.    Imporla 

Feathert — Domatie  exports  (^leal  yeari). 


m  Cuba  also  omllWd, 


1910 


IUIt 

NMhirluida.. 


47^000 

as,  673 
51,607 
ZB.TSl 


38,071 
K^llS 


IUIt 

NatiirlsiHb... 

England--,-... 


40,192 
70,112 
66,257 


72,603 
8,930 


187, 145  I 
3^6*4  ' 
6^647  : 
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Artificial  and  ornamental  flowers  and  feathers — Rates  of  duty. 


Act  o(— 

1883 
1883 


1883 
1883 
1890 

1890 


Par. 


429 
429 


650 
652 
443 

443 


1890 


1800 
1804 


504 


567 
328 


1894 
1894 

1807 
1897 


400 

477 


425 


425 


1897 
1900 


1909 


493 
438 


438 


1909 


1909 
1913 


1913 
1913 

1913 


438 


509 
347 


347 


347 


347 


Tariff  classiflcation  or  description. 


Feathtf  s  of  all  kinds,  crude  or  not  dressed,  colored  or  manufac- 
tured. 

When  dressed.  c(dwed,  or  manufactured,  including  dressed  and 
finished  l^ras,  for  millinery  ornaments  and  artificial  and  (nua- 
mental  feathers  and  flowers,  or  parts  thereof,  of  whatever  ma- 
terial cmnposed,  for  millineiy  use,  not  speciaUy  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

Bed  feathers  and  downs 

Birds,  stuffed 

Feathers  and  downs  of  all  kinds,  crude  or  not  dressed,  colored,  or 
manufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

When  dressed,  colwed,  or  manufactured,  including  quilts  of 
down  and  other  manufactures  of  down,  and  also  including 
dressed  and  finished  birds  suitable  for  milinery  ornaments, 
■and  artifidal  and  ornamental  feathers  and  flowers,  or  parts 
thereof,  of  whatever  material  composed,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  tnis  act. 

Birds,  stuffed,  not  suitable  for  millinery  ornaments,  and  bird 
sldns,  prepared  for  preservation,  but  not  further  advanced  in 
manufacture. 

Feathers  and  downs  for  beds 

Feathers  and  downs  of  all  kinds,  when  dressed,  colored  or  manu- 
factured, including  quilts  of  down  and  other  manufactures  of 
down,  and  also  including  dressed  and  fini^ed  birds  suitable 
for  mJJlinOTy  ornaments  and  artificial  and  ornamental  feathers, 
fruits,  grains,  leaves,  fiowers,  and  stems,  or  parts  thereof,  of 
whatever  material  composed,  suitable  for  millinery  use,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Bira  skins,  prepared  for  preservation,  but  not  further  advanced 
in  manufacture. 

Feathers  and  downs  for  beds,  and  feathers  and  downs  of  all  kinds, 
crude  or  not  dressed,  colored,  or  manufactured,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

Feathers  and  downs  of  all  kinds,  including  bird  skins  or  parts 
thereof  with  the  feathers  on,  crude  or  not  dressed,  colored,  or 
otherwise  advanced  or  manufactured  in  any  manner,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

When  dressed,  colored,  or  otherwise  advanced  or  manufactured 
in  any  manner,  including  quilts  of  down  and  other  manufac- 
tures of  down,  and  also  dressed  and  finished  birds  suitable  for 
millinery  ornaments,  and  artificial  or  (nnamental  feathers, 
fruits,  grains,  leaves,  fiowers.  and  stems,  or  parts  thereof,  of 
whatever  material  composed,  not  si)ecially  provided  for  in 
this  act. 

Birds,  stuffed,  not  suitable  for  millinery  ornaments 

Feathws  and  downs  of  all  kinds,  including  bird  skins  or  parts 
thereof  with  the  feathers  on,  crude  or  not  dressed,  colored,  or 
otherwise  advanced  or  manufactured  in  any  manner,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 

When  dressied,  colored,  or  otherwise  advanced  or  manufactured 
in  any  manner,  including  quilts  of  down  and  other  manufac- 
tures of  down,  and  also  dressed  and  finished  birds  suitable  for 
millinery  ornaments,  and  artificial  or  ornamental  feathws, 
fruits,  grains,  leaves,  flowers,  and  stems,  or  parts  thereof,  of 
whatever  material  composed,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section. 

Boas,  boutonnieres,  wreaths,  and  all  articles  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
any  of  the  feathers,  fiowers,  leaves,  or  other  materials  or  articles 
herein  mentioned. 

Birds,  stuffed,  not  suitable  for  millinery  ornaments 

Feathers  and  downs,  on  the  skin  or  otherwise,  crude  or  not 
dressed,  colored,  or  otherwise  advanced  or  manufactured  in 
any  manner,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 

When  dressed,  colored,  or  otherwise  advanced  or  manufactured 
in  any  manner,  and  not  suitable  for  use  as  miUinwy  cnmaments, 
including  quilts  of  down  and  manufactures  of  down. 

Artifidal  or  ornamental  feathers  suitable  for  use  as  millinery 
ornaments,  artificial  and  ornamental  fruits,  grains,  leaves, 
fiowers,  and  stems,  or  parts  thereof,  of  whatever  material  com- 
posed, not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 

Boas,  boutonnieres,  wreaths,  and  all  articles  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  composed  wholly  or  in  cnief  value  of 
any  of  the  feathers,  flowers,  leaves,  or  other  material  herein 
mentioned. 

Provided,  That  the  importation  of  aigrettes,  egret  plumes  or 
so-called  osprey  plumes,  and  the  feathers,  quills,  heads,  wings, 
tails,  skins,  or  parts  of  skins,  of  wild  birds,  either  raw  or  manu- 
factured, and  not  for  scientific  or  educational  purposes,  is 
hereby  prohibited;  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the 
feathers  or  plumes  of  ostriches,  or  to  the  feathers  or  plumes  of 
domestic  fowls  of  any  kind. 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  vu<M«m. 


25  i>er  cent  ad  valorem. 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 

Do. 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 


Do. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 
Do. 

15  i>er  cent  ad  valorem. 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Do. 


Free. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


40  i>er  cent  ad  valorem. 


60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Do. 
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Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

''Artificial"  for  tariff  purposes  is  substantial  simulation  of  the 
nat^iral.  (United  Sti^tes  v.  Dieckerhoff,  Raffloer  &  Co.,  4  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls.,  384,  of  1913.)  An  exact  imitation  is  not  essential.  Thus 
dyed  straw  millinery  ornaments,  crudely  resembling  **  fruits,  grains, 
leayes,  flowers,  and  stems,  or  parts  tnereof,'*  were  held  to  come 
within  paragraph  347;  but  articles  composed  of  strips  of  colored 
straw  and  not  resembling  any  of  the  things  named  in  para^aph  347 
were  held  dutiable  as  unenumerated  manufactured  articles  under 
paragraph  385.  (Johnson  v.  United  States,  10  Ct.  Cust.  Appls., 
T.  D.  38333,  of  1920.)  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  articles  snould 
truly  represent  fruits,  grains,  leayes,  flowers,  or  stems.  It  is  suffi- 
cient if  they  simulate  natural  fruits,  leayes,  flowers,  and  stems  in 
physical  characteristics  and  appearance  closely  enough  to  cause  them 
in  common  understanding  to  oe  regarded  as  leayes,  stems,  flowers,  or 
fruits  produced  not  by  nature  but  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  at  the 
same  tmie  are  appropriate  and  suitable  to  be  used  for  those  purposes 
of  ornamentation  to  which  the  natural  products  may  be  temporarily 
deyoted.  Millinery  ornaments  consisting  of  clusters  of  black  straw 
wound  into  the  form  of  berries  or  ^apes  and  set  on  black  straw  leayes 
attached  to  stems  made  of  black  straw  and  metal;  and  millinery 
ornaments  consisting  of  sprays  of  black  straw  leayes  and  black  straw 
roses  sewed  with  black  threads  to  a  stiff  fabric  foundation  were  held 

Sroperly  classified  as  **  artificial  and  ornamental  fruits,  grains,  leayes, 
owers,  and  stems'';  but  millinery  ornaments  in  chief  yalue  of  straw 
and  not  in  imitation  of  fruits,  grains,  leayes,  flowers,  and  steins  were 
held  dutiable  as  manufactiu'es  m  chief  yalue  of  straw  in  *4ts  natural 
state"  under  paragraph  368,  or  if  in  chief  yalue  of  dyed  straw,  as 
manufactures  not  provided  for  under  paragraph  385.  Dyed  straw 
was  furthermore  held  not  in  its  "natural  state"  within  paragraph 
368,  and  millinery  ornaments  so  crudely  and  grotesquely  fashioned  as 
to  be  scarcely  deserving  of  the  description  ornamental  and  not  resem- 
bling fruits,  grains,  leaves,  flowers,  and  stems  were  held  not  classable 
under  paraOTaph  347.  (Cochran  Co.  v.  United  States,  10  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls.,  T.  D.  38336,  of  1920.)  Ivory  brooches,  pendants,  and  scarf- 
pms  carved  in  imitation  of  various  flowers  were  held  dutiable  as 
manufactures  of  ivory  under  paragraph  369,  rather  than  as  artificial 
and  ornamental  flowers  under  paragraph  347.  (United  States  v. 
Darling,  10  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  T.  D.  38334,  of  1920,  followed  in  Abstract 
43739.)  In  another  case  articles  of  straw  and  chip  in  natural  colors, 
too  fragile  and  crude  to  be  used  as  millinery  ornaments  but  imported 
as  raw  material  for  making  them,  and  not  resembling  fruits,  ^ains, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  stems,  or  parts  thereof,  were  held  excluded  from 
paragraph  347,  it  being  declared  that  not  every  bended  straw  or 
twisted  shaving  can  amount  to  an  artificial  and  ornamental  flower  or 
leaf  within  that  paragraph.  Split  straw  and  chip  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  millinery  ornaments,  too  crude  for  classification  under 
paragraph  347,  fall  within  paragraph  368  as  manufactures  of  chip  and 
straw.  (Isler  v.  United  States,  10  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  T.  D.  38339,  of 
1920;  followed  in  Abstract  43745,  of  1920,  as  to  split  straw  in  its 
natural  condition  and  chip  braided  or  twisted  into  shapes  resembling 
in  a  crude  way  fruits,  steins,  or  flowers.) 
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Under  the  act  of  1913  the  articles  must  be  both  artificial  and  orna- 
mental. (Bayersdorfer  &  Co.  v.  United  State*  7  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.v^6, 
of  1916.)  The  words  *' artificial  and  ornamental"  modifying ^e 
word  "fruits/'  etc.,  in  this  paragraph  refer  to  the  per  se  character  and 
not  to  the  intended  use  of  tne  articles.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
feathers  in  various  physical  conditions  are  dutiable  at  one  rate  and 
''  artificial  or  ornamental  feathers  suitable  for  use  as  millinery  orna- 
ment^" at  another  rate.  (Morimura  Bros,  v.  United  States,  8  Ct. 
Cust.  Appls.,  Ill,  of  1917.) 

Dried  and  dyed  immortelles  were  held  to  come  within  paragraph 
210  of  the  act  of  1913,  directly  or  by  similitude,  as  preserved  cut 
flowers  and  not  as  artificial  and  ornamental  flowers  unaer  paragraph 
347.     (Bayersdorfer  v.   United  States,   7  Ct.   Cust.   Appls.,   66,   of 

1916;  Rice  v.  United  States,  10  Ct.  Cust.  Appls., ,T.  D.  38403, 

of  1920.)  Wreaths  of  dried  and  dyed  immortelles  with  straw  f randies, 
the  frames  being  of  minor  value,  were  held  by  virtue  of  the  mixed 
material  clause  m  paragraph  386  of  the  act  of  1913  dutiable  at  the 
same  rate  as  preserved  cut  flowers.  (Bayersdorfer  v.  United  States, 
7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  66.) 

The  foUowmg  articles  have  been  held  to  come  within  paragraph 
347  of  the  act  of  1913: 

Artificial  and  ornamental  pears  and  apples,  chiefly  used  as  pin- 
cushions. (Morimura  v.  United  States,  8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  Ill,  of 
1917.)  Goose  skins  dressed  with  down  on  them  not  suitable  for 
milUnerv  ornaments,  as  ''downs  on  the  skin  *  *  *  dressed.'* 
(United*^  States  v.  Herskoyits,  8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  203,  of  1917.) 
Leaves  and  flowers  for  millinery  ornaments  made  of  straw  which 
has  been  dyed,  but  the  fibers  of  which  have  not  been  separated. 
(United  States  v.  Gage,  8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  306;  United  States  v. 
International  Forwarding  Co.,  id.,  378;  United  States  v.  Rosenthal- 
Sloan,  id.,  380,  of  1918.)  Carved  ivory  flowers.  (Abstract  41375, 
of    1917.)     Artificial   flowers   made    of    beads.     (United   States   v, 

American  Bead  Co.,  9  Ct.  Cust.  Appls., ,  T.  D.  38044,  of  1919.) 

Dried  skins  of  chicks  and  ducklings  with  the  heads  and  feet  attached, 
stuffed  with  cotton,  fitted  with  bead  eyes,  and  wired  so  as  to  give 
them  a  natural  appearance  and  having  a  wire  attachment  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  fastening  them  to  other  objects  as  decorations  as 
"downs  on  the  skin  *  *  *  dressed.''  (Morimura  v.  United 
States,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  378,. of  1917.)  Skins  of  ducklings  or 
chicks,  which  skins  have  been  dried  and  stuffed  with  cotton  medi- 
cated with  some  preservative,  same  classification.  (Morimura  v. 
United  States,  6  Ct.  Cust.  Appte.,  183,  of  1915.)  Straw  hats  trimmed 
with  silk,  artificial  flowers,  and  ornamental  feathers,  flowers  and 
feathers  predominating.  (Aitken,  Son  &  Co.  v.  United  States, 
6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  232,  of  1915.) 

Colored  feathers  fastened  upon  white  cards  in  the  shape  of  birds, 
used  to  decorate  walls  in  the  same  maimer  as  pictures,  are  articles 
of  feathers  and  not  feathers  within  this  paragraph.  (United  States 
V,  Beach,  8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  365,  of  1918.)  Mounted  birds,  not 
suitable  for  use  as  millinery  ornaments,  are  dutiable  at  40  per  cent 
under  this  paragraph,  (f.  D.  36184,  of  1916.)  Down-fiUed  silk 
quilts,  silk  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  are  dutiable  as 
manufactures  of  silk  under  paragraph  318,  and  not  as  quilts  of  down 
under  this  paragraph.     (United  States  v.  Altman  &  Co.,  8  Ct.  Cust. 
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Appls.,  148,  of  1917.)  Flues  of  feathers,  obtained  bv  stripping  one 
side  of  the  goose  quill,  were  held  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ratner  than 
at  40  per  cent  under  this  paragraph.  (United  States  v.  Massce  & 
Co.,  9  Ct.  Cust.  Appls., ,  T.  D.  38214,  of  1^19.) 

Regulations  governing  the  importation  of  plumage  are  contained 
in  articles  537  and  538  of  the  Customs  Regulations  of  1915,  and 
T.  D.  33781,  33799,  33810,  33944,  of  1913;  34057,  34518,  34748, 
34886,  34913,  of  1914;  35307,  of  1915;  36322,  36382,  of  1916;  37422, 
of  1917;  and  37660,  of  1918. 

While  downs  were  enumerated  in  the  first  part  of  this  paragraph, 
thoy  are  not  mentioned  in  the  prohibitory  clause,  and  downs  of 
wilii  birds  are  accordingly  permitted  entry.  Beaks  of  wild  birds, 
however,  while  not  mentioned,  are  nevertheless  excluded,  as  being 
within  the  term  '^heads.'' 

Miscellaneous  . 

Summary  of  the  industry. 
[Abstract  of  the  Census  of  Manufactures,  1914.] 


Number  of  establishments 

Waee  eamors  (average  number) 

Ca^tal 

Washes 

Cost  of  mat^als 

Value  of  products 

Value  added  by  manufacture... 


Feathers  and  plumes.  I      Artificial  flowers. 


1909 


187 

5,181 

$6,100,000 

2,234,000 

9,010,000 

14,939,000 

5,929,000 


1914 


239 

4,483 

$5,396,000 

1,988,000 

6,103,000 

11,451,000 

5,348,000 


1909 


225 
4,835 
$3,593,000 
1,740,000 
4,618,000 
9,041,000 
4,423,000 


1914 


217 
4,808 
$3,349,000 
1,991,000 
3,207,000 
7,641,000 
4,407,000 


Local  concentration — Artificial  flowers ^  featherSy  and  plumes —  Value  vj  products. 


Total . 

New  York  State 
New  York  aty. 


1914 


$19,064,570 
16,455,637 
16,348,118 


1909 


$23,980,567 
21,162,385 
21,098,226 


1914 


Per  cent. 


86.3 
85.8 


1909 


Per  eenU 


88. 2 
88.0 


Hours  oj  labor  per  week,  1914* 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  in  establishments  where  prevailing 
hours  per  week  were  as  follows : 


• 

Total. 

48  hours 

and 
under. 

48  to  54 
hours. 

54  hours. 

54  to  60 
hours. 

60  hours. 

60  to  72 
hours. 

Artlfloialflcnvers 

4,808 
4,483 

714 
783 

2,239 
2,444 

1,685 
1,252 

112 
2 

39 
2 

10 
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Wage  eamen  employed  each  month. 


Average  number 

January 

February , 

March , 

April 

May 

June 

July 


Census  1914. 


Artiflda] 
flowers. 


4,808 
4,572 
4,807 
5,137 
5,162 
},33l 
3,840 
3,902 


Feathers 

and 
plumes. 


4,183 
4.285 

4,784 
4,725 
4,628 
4,288 
4,058 
4,239 


August , 

September , 

October , 

November 

December 

Per  cent  minimum  is  of  maxi 
mum 


Census  1914. 


Artificial 
flowers. 


4,486 
6,247 
5,382 
5,418 
5,412 

70.9 


Feathers 

and 
plumes. 


4,662 
5,391 
4,856 
4,051 
3,829 

71.0 


Average  number  of  wage  earners j  by  per  cent  and  age — Artificial  flowers  andjeathers  and 

plumes  t  1914. 


Total. 

Average  number. 

Per  cent  of  total. 

Census  year. 

16  and  over. 

Under  16 
years. 

16  and  over. 

Under  16 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

years. 

1914 

9.291 

10,016 

4,343 

1,347 

1,317 

604 

7,564 
8,387 
3,545 

380 
312 
194 

14.5 
13.1 
13.9 

81.4 
83.7 
81.6 

4.1 

1909 

3.1 

1904 

4.5 

Characher  oj  ownership^  1914. 


% 

Establishments. 

Wage  earners. 

Valye  of  products. 

Inde- 
pend- 
ent. 

Cor- 
pora- 
tion. 

Other. 

Inde- 
pend- 
ent. 

Cor- 
pora- 
tion. 

Other. 

Independ- 
ent. 

Corpora- 
tion. 

Other. 

Artificial  flowers.. 
Feathers      and 
plumes 

137 
133 

33 

47 

47 
59 

1,697 
1,439 

1,339 
1,427 

1,772 
1,617 

$2,701,000 
3,699,000 

12,148,000 
3,669,000 

$2,765,000 
4,083,000 

Classified  by  value  oj  products ^  1914. 


I  ess  than  $5,000 

$5,000  to  $20,000 

$20,000  to  $100,000... 
$100,000  to  $f  ,000.000 


Number. 


55 
75 
65 
22 


Flowers. 


Wage 
earners. 


87 

676 

1.908 

2,137 


Value. 


$124,000 

815,000 

2,996,000 

3,679,000 


Number. 


48 
63 
93 
35 


Feathers. 


Wage 
earners. 


84 

365 

1,657 

2,377 


Value. 


$126,000 

686,000 

4,111.000 

6,529,000 
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EstablMmerUs  classified  by  number  of  wage  earners,  1914» 


Artiftdal 
iUmtn. 

Fettbcn 
■od  phmiM. 

KHtabHahmaitff...     ,          ,          ,   , 

Til 
15 

239 

A^^^rt^g!f^  nniiif>fr  of  WBge  mriMn 

4. 489 

No  wi^  rniMn . 

^  11 

1  toSwageMniflrs 

eto^wage  earners 

21  to  M  wage  euners. . . 
51  to  100  wage  earners. . 
101  to  250  wage  earners. 


Artificial  flowecB. 


Feathers  and  phmies. 


Number. 


72 
61 

11  I 
11 


Wage 


197 
72» 

1,503 
772 

1,607 


Per  oeot    ■  %T_._,  ■»-  — 
oCtotaL    !    «™«'- 


Wage 


4.1 
15i2 
ZL2 
16tl 


I 


oTtotaL 


81 
M 
43 
14 


220 
978 
1,424 
9U 
910 


4.9 
2L9 
3L8 
2L2 
20L3 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  TariflF  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  tne  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles  and 
commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and 
others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  numerical 
order  of  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combined  in  one 

Eamphlet.  In  doing  this  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
een  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 
has  been  treated  unaer  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff  act  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  paragraph  appears  in 
numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable  and 
another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article  is 
discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in 
numerical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  in  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  ''Introduction  and  index," 
which  contams: 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article  is 
provided  for  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  "Introduction  and  index''  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  of  C.  R.  De  Long,  of  the  Chemical  Division,  with  relation  to 
matches,  and  Sandford  L.  Willis,  of  the  Metals  Division,  with  rela- 
tion to  cartridges,  of  the  Commission's  staff,  and  of  others. 
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FIREWORKS. 


General  Iniosmation. 

191S  tariff  paragraph. — 344.  Firecrackers  of  all  kinds,  6  cents  per 
pound;  bombs,  rockets,  Romdn  candles,  and  fireworks  of  all  descripr 
tions,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  10  cents  per  pound; 
the  weiffht  on  all  the  foregoing  to  include  all  coverings,  wrappings, 
and  packing  material. 

Domestic  production. — In  1914  there  were  41  manufacturers,  with 
a  capital  of  $2,162,449  and  an  output  valued  at  $2,296,236. 

''Display  fireworks  of  all  kinds  are  the  principal  manufactures  of 
establisnments  in  this;  classification  (fireworlcs);  among  specific 
products  are  air  torpedoes,  bombs,  mines,  set  pieces,  shells,  wheels, 
torches,  rockets,  colored  fire,  lands,  electric  sparklers,  firecrackers, 
paper  balloons,  and  roman  candles."  * 

Materials. — The  materials  most  used  in  fireworks  are  gunpowder 
or  its  constituents,  carbon,  sulphur,  and  potassium  nitrate.  Fire- 
works are  so  varied  in  form  that  many  substances  may  be  employed 
in  their  manufacture.  Metallic  salts  are  used  to  produce  different 
colors;  several  oxidizing  materials  may  supplant  potassium  nitrate 
and  other  explosives  may  replace  gunpowder  for  certain  purposes. 
Powdered  aluminum,  dextrine,  and  copper-covered  wire  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  sparklers.  Besides  tneir  scenic  purposes,  rockets, 
Roman  candles,  and  Bengal  lights  are  also  used  for  signaling  at  sea. 

Imports  and  exporte.— Imports  by  countries  are  not  separately 
stated  in  official  statistics,  but  practically  all  firecrackers  imported 
into  the  United  States  come  from  China  and  Japan.  Other  fireworks 
were  imported  principally  from  Germany  and  France.  Imports  of 
bombs,  rockets,  etc.,  for  the  five-year  period,  1910-1914,  averaged 
65,000  pounds,  valued  at  $8,000,  with  revenue  of  $7,000,  and  those 
of  firecrackers  3,390,000  pounds,  valued  at  $216,000,  with  revenue  of 
$254,000.  Imports  for  the  calendar  year  1920  were:  Bombs,  rockets, 
etc.,  14,987  pounds,  valued  at  $4,071,  with  revenue  of  $1,499;  fire- 
crackers, 4,169,224  pounds,  valued  at  $740,985,  with  revenue  of 
$250,153. 

Tariff  history.— Th%  acts  of  1888  and  1894  imposed  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  100  and  50  per  cent,  respectively,  on  the  importation  of 
firecrackers.  A  specific  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  was  imposed  by 
the  acts  of  1890,  1897,  and  1909.  The  act  of  1913  reduced  the  rate 
to  6  cents  per  pound. 

Bombs,  rockets,  Roman  candles,  and  fireworks  were  specifically 
provided  for  in  the  acts  of  1909  and  1913.    The  former  act  imposed 

a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  and  the  latter  10  cents  per  pound. 

- 

1  Abstract  of  the  Coasus  of  Manufactures,  1914. 
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TARIFF  INFORMATION   SURVEYS. 


Production  in  United  States — States — Fireworls. 
[From  Federal  census.] 


Year  and  State. 


United  States: 

1914 

1909 

1904 

1899 

1889 

18791, 

'i869»...... 

1859* 

States,  1914: 

Massachusetts.. 

Pennsylvania.. 

All  other  States 


Number 

Wage 

ofestab- 

earners 

Ibh- 

(average 

mcnts. 

number). 

«- 

~i^24 

42 

1,403 

34 

1,480 

'  '    '   '46 

1,638 

22 

518 

39 

7:i5 

21 

363 

12 

144 

4 

389 

6 

57 

31 

878 

I 

Capital. 


Wages. 


Cost  of 
materials. 


Value  oT 
products. 


Expressed  in  tfibusands. 


346 

93 

1,723 


X  Explosives  and  Artworks.  « *'  Fireworks,"  "torpedoes." 

Imports  for  consumpHon^^RevenTie — Fireworks, 


Fiscal  year. 

Rates  of  duty. 

Value. 

Duty 

collected. 

Actual  and 

oompated 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1908 

20  per  cent 

$86,343 

52,453 

892 

$17,268 

10,490 

178 

Per  cad. 
2a  00 

1909 

......do 

2a  00 

1910 , 

do 

20.00 

I 

Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 

BO.MBS,    rockets;    ROMAN   CANDLES,    AND    FIREWORKS    OF   ALL    DESCRIPTIONS 

N.  8.  P.  F. 


Fiscal  year: 

1910 

1911 

1912 

191». 

1914. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1919 

1920 

19211 


Rate  of  duty. 


12cent8  per  pound. 

do 

do 

..,..do 

....do 

10 cents  per  pound. 

do 

do 

do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.da. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
74,007 
29,066 
16,939 
19,467 

8,if<01- 

177,513 

38,575 

19,543 

25,587 

4,008 

5,278 

14,987 
15,505 


Value. 


$9,850 
3,377 
3,221 
3,229 
1,526 

18,711 

6, 134 

3,719 

4,474 

446 

1,251 
4,071 

2,188 


Duty 
collected. 


$8,888 

3,488 

2.a32 

2,336 

960 

17,751 

3,857 

1,954 

2,558 

406 

528 
1,499 
1,650 


Value  per 

unit  of 

quantity. 


$0,133 
.116 
.190 
.166 
.1»1 
.105 
.159 
.190 
.174 
.109 

.237 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Par  cent. 
90.23 
103.29 
63.05 
72.35 
62.1>2 
94.  «7 
62.88 
52.55 
57.19 
91.21 

42.19 
86.  M 


FIRECRACKERS. 


Fiscal  year: 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912....... 

1913 

1914 

1914 

1915 

1916, 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1919 

1920 

19211 


8  cents  per  pound. 

do.... 

do 

do..,. 

do... 

do 

6  cents  per  pound . 
do 

;dOi 

do 

....do... : 


.do. 
.do. 
.do 


5,421, 
4,864, 
3,949, 
3, 150, 
3,037, 
3,090, 
29, 

3,514, 
2;  601, 
3,2^4, 
2, 999, 
1.117, 


504 
638 
261 
291 
873 
450 
155 
312 
022 
153 
503 
004 


1,^.244 
4,169.224 
3,813,310 


$394,045 
305,653 
252,645 
201,817 
194,224 
208,740 
1,799 
220,618 
I'lS,  140 
254,318 
3^2.248 
123,087 

280,237 
740,985 
458,477 


$433,720 
asO, 171 
315,940 
252,023 
243,029 
247,236 
?,332 
210,858 
156,001 
197.049 
179.970 
67,020 

100,995 
250,153  t 
228,698  ' 


$0,073 
.063 
.064 
.064 
.064 
.068 
.062 
.063 
.062 
.077 
.127 
.110 

.167 


110.07 

127.36 

125.05 

124.87 

125.13 

118.44 

129.65 

95-5^ 

95.66 

77.48 

47.08 

54.4j5 

36.04 
33.76 


I 


1  6  month? ending  June  .30, 1921. 
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Rates  of  duty — Fireworks. 


.•r! 


1* 

r 

I" 


IZ 


Act  of— 

Par. 

1883 
1890 

431 

438 

1894 
1897 

323 
420 

1909 

433 

1913 

344 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Firecrackers  of  all  kinds 

Firecrackers  of  all  kinds,  but  no  allowance  shall  be  made  for  tare 

or  damage  thereon. 
do 

Firecrackers  of  all  kinds,  the  weight  to  include  all  coverings, 

wrappings,  and  packing  material. 

Firecrackers  of  all  kinds 

Bombs,  rockets,  roman  candles,  and  fireworks  of  all  descriptions, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 

The  weight  on  all  the  foregoing  to  include  all  coverings,  wrap- 

gings,  and  packing  material, 
'irecrackers  of  all  lands 

Bombs,  rockets,  Roman  candles,  and  fireworks  of  all  descriptions, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 
The  weight  on  all  the  foregoing  to  include  all  coverinp,  wrap- 
pings, and  packing  materials. 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


100  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
8  cents  per  pound. 

50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
8  cents  per  pound. 

Do. 
12  cents  per  pound. 


6  cents  per  pound. 
10  cents  per  pound. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Shells  made  of  paper  containing  a  charge  of  explosive  which 
after  importation  are  equipped  with  a  fuse,  a  cone,  powder,  or  other 
means  of  propelling  the  shells  through  the  air,  were  held  to  be  fire- 
works. (Abstract  41751  of  1918.)  Shells  containing  no  explosive 
are  not  fireworks.     (Abstract  33162,  T.  D.  33660,  of  1913.) 

64912— 21— N-8 2 


l'. 


I 


i.j4 


3m^imryti 


Tanf  act  of  /.7:.J.— Pak.  34.1  Marnnet  ^mimr  jr  jmmc  if  aD 
dpfwripnons,  p^r  irroas  of  im*  amnttRfi  «m  fm-v^-annr  b«nB&  nnrnmc- 
me  not  more  than  tmrn  aumtmn  maicnem  oar  ins.  5  mhs  :$ar  sthk: 
wftpn  imnorteft  orherwise  -tum  m  i#)x»'Tniiiamme  mt  mEn-'-iiaii 
one  hiincimt  matciies  t^ai-ii.  i  if  :  rmr  i#3r  me  -rmnaBiit  siaoz^Ks: 
wax  mati-hes,  fiMeea,  wmd  mar»-Jifia.  ma  uL  mm-nes  ir  3«he^  it 
lolcters  or  having  a  stamen.  i-efL  ir  -iinrr^t  ^m-ji  ir  smil  ami  -^wb 
consistm^  til  a  wiek  iMare^t  wim  m  jniannnanm  fiumsKUst  ami  3m4a 
iignts,  L.1  p«-  (^mnim  ad  ^-amran:  B-ni-yot^u  Toar  ai  .Mnanrimffli-si^ 
section  ten  at  ;  An  act  ro  prnvuie  for  a  "iix  iii»iil  wmi»  aHflramBraB 
matclies,  and  tor  otiM-  purposes.  '  airarn^t  A^ici  ami£.  innnHB 
nunttml  ami  cweirft,  wtiire  piiospkoi-K  niurrin»  mannfammiHt  w^^ 
or  in  part  in  anv  tureen  oounnrr  amd  aur  le  -nnu4Mt  iri  .siiHr  a^i  anV 
ot  tne  pfim  ot  rile  Laimi  Star^  antt  -.ne  mDorratimr  dtraw^  - 
herefaj  prnhibiml:  P-rnr,aea  -o-a.t-.  r^iat  aornme:  or  tnis  kc  ^ 

J~  I  .  '^  ^P*^^  '^  moiiif-  ^ii  let  :q'  mnvute  Snr  *  jaot 
upon  white  piiosphonis  inacciiiis>  ann'ror  icaer  ^utdom^  aoinrvral 
Apni  mntli,  ninete«i  liuniirifd  and  rw«i^e.  '     ^ 

L'^^?morz(m.— MacciiestnATbe-iivuiec  JIM  -iir^  Tia^Sar 
Of  (lescnpuon:  kV    Fneciun  mancaes.  smir.e  iid:    2'  ^-cnon 


lUe  lust  two  classy  wul  ^v^rti^t^  on  a:jv  surtuce  b-  fncdon.  w6&  die 

whicli  Has  bem  pn^partju  wt:..a  a  u/;AOurv  of  >jo^>^auris  sesaoisaiWLile 
md  mme  abrasive  mAtmai.     lu  v>e  ^.-^i^e^c::/  iriuc-a  im  nfici^iSMT 

fflatemJs  are  all  rm.xed  (.o^hIht  ^.^Ki  l>u:.  v>u  n  -oe  dpomc:  in  uli 
flnuhl<^-dip  nmtclie^  che  drsi,  vv<io  ^vi»ut-v>i  a-i  .>X'.;:^mii  i^r^a^'  OTdciM 
pntasamm  c^orate.  giue.  aiKt  an  tncr(,  -   cr,  suca  i^  aav.  '  ^Tie  ^mnd 

dip  or  tip  of  nae  macca,  ^^>i^uu>^^  t^^^  '^  ^;^\  -:.^,ciixixa::Ie  su^b^aoce, 
«i_inh  a»piiospliorusse^ui^vu:>v:>>,;,v,  ,,.,,{  .,.,  a'>:H.>i'.e  -jiiir.^ruu.  ^octtAs 
mnt>  or  gronnd^gia^  >  ^^-^'  vvul^'oo  •,.  nutu'^  is  ',n-oa  ^v  ^i:^  aww 
m  thft  Lnited  states  taati  any  oi^or  ^  »o  ,.■  uu  .>..  V^:^  ac-rajisaft- 
6T  tma  matcli  is  tliat  ic  prev^^au  uu^   •  il\pv»,v  >-   >  ,    ;  ,  ^^ 


ttr>m  fire  hazard  and  for  u-iuus^ku-,^,.  .^.u. 

frmp  following-  classes  of  mawnxU  ,l^  \u  ,^,.  ,^'  ^  '7u:n^:\li  nxa- 
Urr)fk\,  mch,  as  phosphorite  seciv^uisv^^'^uio  oa  an  'lio:  \  >.u  v.:..:.e:  2 
An  OTCultT^ng  agent,  such  as  jvitiN^miu  v,v^  ^v^.^uiu  ^  i^:a  c'  rvc  >tid, 
w  mftng&nese  dioxide;  1^3^  meic  uuiuhmS,^  a.  au  a  >.  v^.x^w^O  >u,'a  as 
pminfl  gJass  or  flint,  and  colonui;  lu.r.s'ui'.  y^i^  -^  -o  or  lcir;e^a*i- 
/if!ftivf!  jfwm  for  the  purpose  of  causing  t'lo  tu^  ul  u»  vv'  o.-  o  ,o  j'o  >c>*k 
nn()  to  exclude  the  air  froxa  the  head  vU  i,lsO  lu  i..  v 
10 


TABIFF  INFORMATION  SURVEYS.  11 

The  match  stick  is  usuaUy  imprecated  with  paraffin  wax  to  make 
it  ignite  readily,  and  in  recent  years  it  has  become  the  practice  to  also 
impregnate  the  stick  with  some  chemical,  iisuallv  sodium  phosphate. 
The  wood  used  for  match  stems  in  the  United  otates  is  usually  that 
of  the  white  pine,  while  in  European  and  Asiatic  coxmtries,  the  Rus- 
sian aspen  is  used. 

Method  of  manufacture. — The  manufacture  of  matches  has  been 
developed  to  the  point  where  it  is  a  continuous  mechanical  operation 
requiring  comparatively  little  labor.  The  perfectly  dried  blocks  of 
wood  are  cut  into  lengths  of  2f  inches  and  are  then  fed  into  automatic 
cutting  machines.  These  machines  cut  about  40  match  splints  at 
one  stroke  and  these  are  forced  automatically  into  openings  in  a 
perforated  iron  plate  which  is  in  continuous  movement.  The  match 
splints  after  bemg  forced  into  the  plate  are  conveyed  over  a  series 
of  heaters  and  then  through  an  arrangement  which  forces  out  any 
imperfect  splints.  The  plates  now  pass  over  a  trough  of  paraffin  wax 
in  such  a  manner  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  stick  becomes  im- 
pregnated. The  matches  now  pass  over  a  composition  roller  where 
the  first  dip  is  put  on.  In  order  that  the  first  mp  may  have  time  to 
dry,  the  plates  are  made  to  travel  up  and  down  through  a  series  of 
wheels  and  are  then  given  a  second  dip.  The  finished  match  is  now 
carried  back  toward  the  end  where  tne  blocks  were  first  punched. 
Sufficient  time  elapses  for  the  matches  to  dry.  Here,  the  matches 
are  automatically  punched  out  from  the  traveling  belt  and  auto- 
matically packed  in  boxes  of  the  desired  number. 

According  to  Rogers,^  the  machine  used  for  the  double-dip  matches 
is  96  feet  long,  contains  1,600  plates,  takes  one  hour  for  the  complete 
operation,  and  makes  8,000,0()0  matches  in  10  hoiu-s. 

The  manufacture  of  matches  requires  careful  control  of  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  The  air  in  the  match-making  room  is  usually 
?urified  and  kept  within  fixed  limits  of  tempxerature  and  humidity, 
'his  is  necessary  for  the  proper  dipping  and  drying  of  the  matches. 
Also  this  careful  control  makes  a  more  desirable  atmosphere  for  the 
workmen  necessary  to  operate  the  machines. 

Ovipvi. — ^According  to  the  1914  census  there  were  20  establish- 
ments engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  matches,  employing  3,800  wage 
earners,  with  a  capital  of  $11,736,187  and  an  output  of  matches 
valued  at  $12,500,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  production  in  the 
United  States  in  1917  amounted  to  28,805,000  gross  boxes  of  matches. 

Domestic  export, — ^Prior  to  1915  the  domestic  export  of  matches 
was  between  $80,000  and  $100,000.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  export 
was  to  Canada.  During  the  period  from  1915,  to  1918,  inclusive,  the 
domestic  export  of  matches  was  fairly  constant  at  between  $430,000 
and  $500,000.  During  this  period  iBVance  was  the  principal  con- 
sumer. During  the  1919  calendar  year  exports  increased  to  $626,780, 
and  in  1920  amounted  to  $514,592. 

Laws  relating  to  the  match  industry. — Formerly  matches  made  in 
the  United  States  contained  ordinary  white  or  yellow  phosphorus. 
The  constant  handling  of  this  material  in  match  factories  by  work- 
men led  to  the  so-caUed  ''phosy  jaw.''  The  passage  of  the  Esch- 
Hughes  Act  in  1912  prohibited  the  importation  of  white  phosphorus 

1  Rogers,  Allen,  "Manual  of  Industrial  Chemistry,"  3d  edition,  p.  256. 
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Production  in  United  States — Matches.^ 


United  States. 


1914 
1909 
1904 
1899 
1889 
1879 
1869 
1850 
1849. 


Number 

of  es- 

Wage 

tablish. 

earners. 

ments. 

«20 

3,800 

26 

3,631 

23 

3.185 

22 

2,047 

27 

1,696 

37 

2,219 

76 

2,556 

75 

1,262 

60 

1,021 

Capital. 


Cost  of 
materials. 


Vahieof 
products. 


Expressed  in  thousands. 


$11,736 

SI, 758 

15,202 

11.953 

1,390 

4,599 

5,334 

1,101 

3.286 

8,cnN> 

613 

3,421 

1.941 

474 

936 

2,115 

536 

8.299 

1,622 

617 

1,180 

362 

179 

230 

109 

165 

138 

812,656 

11,353 

6,647 

6,006 

2,194 

4.668 

3,640 

699 

428 


1  Data  from  Abstract  of  the  Census  of  Manufactures,  1914. 

s  California,  3;  Illinois,  2;  Indiana^:  Kassachusetts,  1;  Michigan,  1;  Minnesota,  1;  New  Jersey,  1;  New 
T<»rk,  3;  Ohio,  4;  Pennsylvania,  2;  Wisconsin,  1. 


Production  of  matches  in  Japan} 


Tear. 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


Quantity. 


Qr(»*  boxet. 
«»,»47,215 
43,948,327 
52,815,232 
51,731,020 
49,050,228 


Value.* 


96,286,336 
6,083,648 
7,052,4<V3 
T;  072, 784 
7,749,609 


Year. 


1915. 
1916. 


Quantity. 


Vahi«.« 


Oroiibox€$. 
49,320,862 
50,612,996 

1917 i    52,531,551 

1918 1    48,364,435 


$11,351,241 
13,86^054 
16,484,466 
19,785,046 


1  From  Thirty-flfth  Statistical  Beport  of  the  Denartment  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Japan.   About 
80  per  cent  of  tne  total  production  is  "safety  matches." 
>  Con  vtfted  from  yen  at  par  value  of  $0,485. 

Imports  hy  countries — Matches, 

FISCAL  YEARS. 


Imported  from—      1910 


1911 


Austria-Hungary.  $30,956  !  $34,531 

BeUdum ,    41.608  ;    55.933 

Oermany 36,819      66.458 

Norway >    86,674  |  1]2.6» 

Sweden 157,466     285.577 

Japan '     1,016  '     4,087 

Allother 18,406  '    29,090 


1912 


$39,153 
26,192 
20.664 

115, 8«5 

265.789 

5,980 

36.503 


1913 


1914 


$61,811 
28.285 
28.994 
108.202 
453.499 
10,928 
37:851 


$91,118 
35,187 
49.651 
117.748 
473,628 
22,797 
92,666 


1915 


191$ 


$22,634 
12.451 
25.293 
86,086 

383,935 
72,441 
80,379 


1917 


1918 


$89,^15 

611,482 

2S7.455 

16, 2S 


$141,002  ,    $673,68$ 
ffl0,827  I  2,149,r  " 
$37,647     1,067,< 
41,877 


1 — • > 

Total 372,946  .  599,309     510,146  {  730.170    882,7» 


662,830 


975,606  1,969,968    3,8S6,9$1 


CALENDAR  YEARS, 


191$ 


Norway $402,005 

Uweden- ,  2,299,0a 

Japan 8S8.738 

Allother ;  115,940 

TolaL „ 3,676,728 


wao 


$*«,302  I 

377.8W  , 

730.338  ' 

•4,917  ' 

1,249,462  $912, 1J6 
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Impfirt9/or  eormimption — lUjjemte — Mad^,  friction  or  htdfer, 

IN  BOX28  CONTAnfnrO  NOT  MORE  THAN  in  MATCHES  FSB.  BOX. 

[TTodar  general  tBfff.1 


Bote  df  doty. 


flWftI 


w  vfloni; 
10« 

low.-... 

lOTO 

«W3 

m» 


Id!^ 

IIW* 

1«8. „. 

ldl8.' 

»W.- 

IMO.... 


'  *  *  *  •  bOV^  m  0  ^  ^  9  m  w  m  m  w  wm\ 

r...  .do,..., ,.,...,) 

|5  e0nt«  p6r  gross..  J 

.....do... ....I 

.....do....*.... i 

.....do......... ...J 

|l  *  •  *  •QOrf  m  0^9  «  m  0  m  ^t 

^2  C0Rt8  p6r  0088. 
do 

6gi 

0  9  0  9  *QO»  0A 

...,.do... 


*  0  0  0  0  9t 


..do. 
.,do. 
.do 


775,080 
L371,046 

,287 

,440 

,8» 

,603,206 
,1M8,«3S 

,001,900 

4,062,331 
1,011,013 
1,044,673 


33^273 
2S.M3 

m,7m 

537,731 
441,123 
M7;i04 
,040 
,013 


301,206 

3^31^781 

3,044,714 
8^314 
087,632 


(pantity.    a^^^a^onm 


P*- 


83, 4» 
150,587 
100,130 

I48L570 

40,340 


.210 


38.71 

3&3» 
2SuO» 


.218 
.213 

aio 


.302 
.350 
.500 

.«5 

,557 
.570 


27. 5» 
2&22^ 
20.08- 
14.77 


0L02 
&5» 

&3» 


(/nmit  THAN  IN  BOXES  CONTAnfflNG  NOT  MORE  THAN  100  HATCHES  EACH. 


im 

1000 

lOTO.. ..,.-.,.. 

IWl. 

1013 

1013. 

1014........... 

1015... 

1010........... 

101$........... 

1010 

1030 


1  ocnip0r  tboQSftDd 

M  0  9  0  9  OV^  9  00  0  0  0  9  0000   0 

\}  0mt  per  mos«&d 

....do..... ... 

....do 

....do 

^  0  a  «CliV«  00  0  99099000  0 

i  cent  p«r  thoosMid 

.do 

.do.. 

....  .oo. ............ 

do 


{ 


.do. 
.do. 

.do 


5M,101 

037^420 

101,350 

100,056 

500,870 

58,004 

180,074 

248L802 

7^081 

3,060 

^520 

184 

12 

12 

11,564 

304,143 


2 

2,885 

30,516 


IB,8il 

0,374 

1,013 

1,407 

^274 

440 

1,355 

1,866 

2,714 

11 

0 


43 

705 


iBLflao 

.047 
.046 


.073 
.040 
.090 
.033 
.357 
.060 
.033 
.167 


3L4» 
3L72 
17.54 
11.33 
Ml  27 
l&M 
24.35 
1L3» 
L06 
7.44 


2.5f> 
LOO 
2.5» 


WAX  AND  FANCY  HATCHES  AND  TAPERS.  (AoCoflOOO.) 


f  fiool  roort: 

1010 

foil 

1013 

loia 

1014 


3lp«roont. 

....^do 

do 

do 

do 


g.308 
,330 
60,226 
66,822 
1,700 


13,0^ 

31,070 

23,387 

636 


35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 


WAX  AND  WIND  MATCHES  AND  ALL  MATCHES  IN  BOOKS  OR  FOLDERS  OR  HAYING 
A  STAINED,  DYED,  OR  COLORED  STICK  OR  STEM.    (Act  of  1013.) 


Flsoal  }^o*rs: 

1014 

1015 

1016 


lSi2: 


OAlendiir  yoAri: 

low 

1010 

1030 


35])eroen(. 

.....do 

.....do 

....do..,., 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Paeka^«f. 


4,037,882 
2,033,113 


134,362 

13,367 

6,001 

12,275 

21,005 

15,060 
13,555 
10,410 


3856 
3,316 
1  747 
3,068 
5,251 

8,705 
3,380 
2,004 


35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
25.00 
35.00 

35.00 
35.00 
25.00 
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Imports  for  consumption — Revenue — Matches,  fiieUon  or  lucifer — Continued. 

TAPERS,  FtJSES,  AND  NIOHT'LIGHTS.    (Acts  of  1913.) 


Fiscal  years: 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  years: 

1918 

1919 

1930 


Rate  of  duty. 


35  percent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


POWtnSm 


Value. 


|ao,lS6 
90,338 
M,017 

7,484 

6»a3t 

3,017 
4,076 
6,007 


T>oty 
oollected. 


15,681 
5,062 
3,754 
l,8n 
1,508 

5M 
1,019 
1,001 


Vahir  per 

unit  of 

quantity. 


Actual  and 

compiled 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


JPcr  ctnit 
35.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


Domestk  exports — Matches, 

FISCAL  YEARS. 


Exported  to— 


Canada... 
C<dombia. 
All  other. 


Total. 


1910 


138,786 
13,408 
3Sy738 


80^877 


1911 


940^501 
96,694 


77,106 


■i     \t 


1012 


850,816 
12;  338 


92^851 


Exported  to-- 


Canada 

Colombia 

Honduras 

Mexico 

French  West  Indies. 

France 

All  other 


Total. 


1913 


11,009 
1,04$ 


19^667 


102,407 


1914 


837,702 

2,706 

1U623 

11,561 


14,084 


77,736 


1915 


820,321 

1,284 

12,558 

5,468 

1,805 

394,802 

38,438 


474,456 


Exported  t(H- 


Canada 

Honduras 

Mexico 

French  West  Indies. 

France 

All  other 


Total. 


1916 


821,806 

13,233 

54,316 

99;  397 

975»779 

102;  605 


497,119 


1917 


15^784 

52^819 

13^095 

220;  883 


430,650 


1918 


817,495 
28»162 
52,915 
17,274 

169,007 


471,385 


CALENDAR  TEARS. 


Exported  to— 


France 

Honduras 

Mexico 

French  West  Indies 

Peru 

British  West  Africa. 
All  other 

Total 


ma 


898;  776 
84.811 
92,108 
41,404 
1,493 
14,657 

197,795 


481.180 


1919 


886,261 
81,250 

126.393 
39;  190 
96;  317 
M.660 

353,709 


688;  780 


1920 


8514,593 


IB  TABirr  UTFOKMATION  SUBVEYS. 


\iiki«*-»»^.  TvilfeifestlfeatkmordMcrtptkm.  ^ndiid 


•9HB        48     rHHitmirlnHJIffaMftdMsofalldeseriixtUMifl SSpcreentad 

^iW    I    Ml     HatcHv?.  frictioa  or  bififer.  of  sD  desciipClons,  per  gross  of  one    10  eeots 
Ittindrmi  and  fiirtr-toor  boies,  oonUining  not  more  thmn  one  ' 
liunirmi  rnafcciiw  per  hax. 
WTjm  inipnr^«l  otherwise  than  In  bases  eootaining  not  more    1  eent  pv M. 
*hadi  •mi*  ^iLn«irt>d  raatcbee  each. 

ttR     Hfttril^.Fts<ti(martt]ciiH'.of»n<lescrlptioiu aOpereentad 

MB     >lbtrlte«,  rHf^itia  or  tnciter,  of  all  descriptions,  per  gross  of  one    8  cents  pv  gross, 
^taunirml  tnd  fibrtr-ftiar  boxes,  containing  not  more  Mam  cme 
ritmitt)«i  nfttrbtw  per  box. 
W^hm  niipgrttHl  otherwise  than  in  boxes  containing  not  more    1  eent  per  M. 
'&aa  ym»  &ujxdt«d  tnatebos  each. 
41     Uiuv4tv««  F^i'tltm  or  buHl^r,  of  all  descriptions,  per  gross  of  (me  '  6  cents  per 
^htmitmi  stbi  fUrtr-lbiir  boxes,  containinf  not  more  than  one  \ 
limiit^  rnatrhm  per  box.  ; 

^T^^vn  'mD«rtv«i  «ikherwi<H*  than  in  boxes  containing  not  more  '  f  cent  per  M. 
ismx  Hit*  ^tunfrv^t  matt^hee  each.  I 

^vc  »mi  '"iim'v  autvhe«  and  tapers. '  35  per  cent  ad 

^i       IK     >4i»v^vKx  !^«^im  «Hr  ImKIShir.  of  all  descriptions,  per  gross  of  one  |  3  cents  per 
hcnii^t  VA\V  (Iirrr-Siur  bas«s»  containing  not  more  than  one  i 
')u»fri*«i  Tiat\'fb»*  pw  box. 
"T^vn  miivr«i*«i  >k  &\*nvl.^  than  In  boxes  containing  not  more    I  cent  pv  M. 

A"MX  '*o»*  'Itm^u^i  mat^'bee  each.  , 

^\T  Tiacr{b»*s  it  u^mtfv  wind  otatrhes*  and  all  matdies  in  books  or  >  2S per  cmt  ad 
^t\^wr*  v»r  '\H*iM|t  1  «tatm?d.  dred,  or  colored  stick  or  stem,  and  j 
nrv*^  '•ms*ti^K  trf  *  wick  coated  with  an  inflammable  sub- 
'^^iitv'**  *.bl -it|t*»r  l*^t5, 

"^*— -n.  r^ftr  ^  M\'\>nlftn€i»  with  section  ten  of  ".Vn  act  to 
'^nw^w  in-  i  ax  uxHi  w  ttv»  ohoc^phorxje  matches>  and  fbr  other 
^tr^tvi^v  '  iri?nir»Al  VprU  ninth.  tLin«*tven  hundred  and  twelve, 
\-^,>i  -  >.s^  v^Hvxn^i  t  nHr\*ft*»*    a"  I  ifii^-tuwd  wholly  or  in  part  in  any  ' 
-,s.>,.^^  >^.,,t*-T  Mt*:  nv»r  V  ♦»nririv»d  to  witiM"  at  atty  of  the  ports  , 
V    ^       * ' «\M  ^^nc^.  and  th«  luiportatMn  theceofu  bsrebj  pro- 

',  —  t^  *i'^-   ftet  'lothm*  tn  thi-t  act  cotttattted  shall  be 
Vtn  ~ '  >*>*!    1  ♦u>i»  *v  <^.»}  ;|^.^  to  p*vvi\ie  tor  a  tax  a^^on  white 

-►'',^xiv,>^^,.v  nn-'is**,  ^-t,}  -vx  vHh>H-  piurpoee6>  approved  April 


>\-  -«,»x       r^^    -^^j.  .*^^  >^T-r»!s«(«s  ^M  t  ^ix  act  the  ww^ts  '^ white 

>  V  ,    V  >-hTx>>a    -^s^s^^sm-'v  •'^^^*  •-  'V  m.i-'*:  ^.Tiirp  vn  n»*tchas 
*  -«     - '    '^      -\-  ■x'^     *>>   -A*  •^H'A^t*\>«'v  ■xM-Ti>  or  cb*  mH^Hicsoaovs 

'C^^-  * »    ^**^    >*•  %^'  *N«r  '■"%'*  *:*n'  •<"^'   '':  'ef««r  ht-T^i'^wi aad 


v"^.         V    *v 

N»..    -.    ».^       -x>»     N^      ^    s^lX      ,,>,^        l,^     ^,      »^       ,^^.,j^         *"vp«*i>-  1,11-     '^'* 

S      "  •\'(*- 

•    "►",>          >       N"    >^   *•      ^      "•A  Nk.>»  ■^•■^•h   .♦iH   ^-Nts    \  ^t*^  "HHr^ 

>x^       >> 

*sx^*      vM     xN      N-  ^\t>MNi   >    -'      S'   ""•»»*>:-<      »iH       »n»x- 

*.        .     .^ 

nN'v  •'^  ^ -'s -«  *    s)v,»v       '"S* '<*S"-»«H -«    '     N'  ''**>*HSi;'~»" 

^.  .     "s*  • 

t>-     t      V          -'    "N-      >•           -     -V  .,,v.- f*S.     «;.  «,    ^      '^^^      H     -i',*^    •*>     TWt*" 

N,        ^  ^  Vvi, 

.                  \.                 Sy            -.              ,  V   ^'^V.M,,*!..                 »                 S^>       V.    ■^■■.      1^.       <      »V      ,»                '»,>.      ^a|«.'       '       T 

v^^ 

'^  V  ,       *       V         <       'i    >      ♦   X,       •     •,'     V*     '*       -i'-^*.*    -i  •«'     iM"^ 

N-                s^ 

S                  '"*                    '    »'\    N\-      ^>»'»'        N              »       ,>•     ^'^*      *v    -i'^X- 

X                        V  N. 

V       "^   "",  •    X       "   ^         'S^'v             V        ^        -S^'Vi**         C      '     ^         '       "-'(•.*     'l»l         » 

'^       S       .    ^ 

N^            Ny       -      ,s         s'.,    \,^v      *^<(        S        y\      A    »,■      .1^     -f','™'         trt" 

^v" 

^              t    "^              »  v,^,^   .  v,>.      ,  ^  ...  ,      .I'v.'v    >\  •«>'»,  •    ««•     >       i        .^f'    »      ^; 

S          N     S 

^        S       v"^              \       ^>        '.,           >•                 N       ^       •        ^       "V    i      J^    ■»    *«•    .»t*- 

s                  \ 

N   ,                    **.•••  <^    N-    ^>«x*-Ns-'^*      N   <i     "-»>^.-'     ■• 

N    "      -. 

V               «       ■^             ^    '^                     "'    ,    «    T            S         '       »                  ■         \   V-     »         \'  ■«     I*         "-t*^        t**          i'     '^         ^■' 

\         '^              "* 

'^^  V  ^  *  ^  *  >       ^  >*  wt   ■>            S    »      i^  ->»i»>\>  •      •       ^.-v  ^v  '   .'., 

*i 

^                                                      *                          *                        ■.I                       1» 

■"^N         "> 

**^  ,                     \         ^1            "*^  ^         ^N       »    >,  N.       .  --.S,  vs-.S,  \  ■»  V  -*»  *      "Jt^Jv 

V 

v\             ^             V            ^V             ^             .             ^                >                    ^i^vs^l              .**•                      *^l             <»              "* 

s 

^                       yS                    V^                                        ^         «             "^1             ^■i--«\-             -N           "•            '•t' 

^ 

V           \.^                                                ^^s**v>*v            ^■**1                 *                       "* 

\ 

\                              »    ,         S                    N      v'^           '            »,.    .              ^         >           .               ^   X     .           , 

>N 

■»           ,\             >             ^                     ,      .,                ■>">■,          ■»"'    •                    •»,              ' 

.        ^ 

^                   .       .            .                        .        ^       .           .        ,      ..^              S       •    '   V         >1 

'•S 

s\                        \               ,'         N'^x*v              *»i'« 

^ 

^ 

v                              ^         *^           ,^              '^v*^**'**          ^          >.i 

^         V         ,     >\                           >    1'v             tV         ■>*           >,»          X    >    »            "S            1*      *'"         S'              '           H 

s 

s. 

,        >\                  ■      ■                       V        ,                   .         ,v 

^^^     Nv. 
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Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

The  provision  for  '*  friction  or  lucifer  matches  of  all  descriptions/' 
in  the  act  of  1883  was  held  to  include  so-called  safety  matches. 
(Dept.  Order,  T.  D.  5900.)  Customs  officers  were  instructed  to  have 
an  actual  examination  of  matches  in  their  packages  made  by  exam- 
iners at  importers'  stores  instead  of  on  the  wharf.  (Dept.  Order, 
T.  D.  6081.) 

An  article  known  as  five-minute  candle  matches,  about  3  inches 
long  and  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  consisting  of  a  cotton  wick 
or  core  covered  with  wax,  the  tip  of  which  was  coated  with  a  prepa- 
ration whereby  the  article  could  be  imited  by  friction,  was  held 
dutiable  as  matches  and  not  as  a  manmacture  of  wax  under  the  act 
of  1890.     (G.  A.  2178,  T.  D.  14214.) 

A  wax-coated  cotton  paper  or  ribbon,  having  attached  thereto  at 
regular  intervals  of  about  1  inch  a  preparation  similar  to  that  con- 
tamed  on  friction  matches  by  means  of  which  the  taper  or  wick  was 
ignited,  was  held  dutiable  as  friction  matches  and  not  as  a  manufac- 
ture of  wax  under  the  act  of  1890.     (G.  A.  2187,  T.  D.  14223.) 

Under  the  act  of  1909  (par.  436),  the  first  to  impose  duty  on  fancy 
matches  eo  nomine,  matches  made  of  thin  flat  sticks,  tipped  with 
some  imiitible  composition  colored,  made  up  in  pairs  and  pasted  to  a 
paper  u)lder  or  wrapper  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  conveniently 
carried  in  the  vest  pocket  and  the  splints  readily  borken  off  one  at  a 
time  as  required,  were  declared  to  nave  no  quality  not  found  in  the 
ordinary  safety  match  of  trade  and  to  have  the  same  common  use, 
and,  in  the  al>sence  of  a  commercial  de^nation,  were  held  dutiable 
at  three-fourths  cent  per  thousand.  (United  Cigar  Stores  Co.  v. 
U.  S.,  4  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  66,  T.  D.  33311,  reversing  Abstract  28911, 
T.  D.  32645;  Abstract  28971,  T.  D.  32655;  and  Abstract  29212, 
T.  D.  32681.) 

Safety  matches  wiUi  colored  sticks  were  likewise  classified,  bat 
flamers  or  wind  matches  were  held  dutiable  as  fancy  matches  und^ 
that  act.  (U.  S.  v.  Masson,  5  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  77,  T.  D.  34103, 
modifying  Abstract  33553,  T.  D.  33738.) 

Safety  matches,  colored  or  uncolored  or  wiUi  varigated,  varicolored 
stems,  were  held  dutiable  und^  paragraph  436  of  the  net  of  1909  at 
tlie  rate  of  6  c^its  per  gross  boxes,  or  uiree-f  ourths  cent  p&  thoosand^ 
dep^iding  upon  whether  they  were  imported  in  boxes  or  otherwise 
than  in  boxes.  (Dept.  Order,  T.  D.  33633;  Abstrnd  325S8,  T.  D. 
33511.) 

Friction  matches  with  stained  sticks  were  hdd  properly  clawsififd 
at  25  p&  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  345  &L  tbe  met  o€  1913. 
(Abstowjt  36768,  T.  D.  34871.) 

Matches  having  red  sticks  or  stems,  imported -in  boxes  ocmtaining 
less  than  100  each,  were  held  dutiable  at  25  per  c^it  ad  Takn^m  under 
paragraph  345  of  the  act  of  1913  as  match^  having  ccAored  sticks  or 
stesDs  and  not  at  3  cents  per  gross  und^*  the  provisk«i  for  frkrtioo  or 
lucifer  matches  of  all  oescriptions.  ^G.  A.  7669,  T.  D.  35Cf97; 
Abstract  36768,  T.  D.  .34871 ;  Abstract  40377,  T.  D.  36SO0:, 

Nif^t  li^ts,  articles  like  ciindles  but  Tery  short  and  very  thick* 
which  were  not  specifically  provided  for  prior  to  1913,  were  classired 
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xmder  t^  ftet  6f  IMd  ad  sitkks  in  pvt  of  metal  wilai  res^zng  cm  & 
metftl  b«d^  a^  ODO^uniKivted  mamifaw  tuned  artides  wilai  in  part  of 
n^tal  or  aa  ttaanfaetiirca  of  wax  whoL  in  chief  Tsfaie  of  paraffin. 
OCiUt«d  Statca  ir.  Bo^dfch^  3  Ct.  Cb9C  Appk^  408;  Unhed  States  v. 
Am«rMEaIi»p()nCo^aCt.CbsCAp|il^36I;  United  States  v.  Park, 
i  (X  Cost.  Appla.,  3o0;  United  States  r.  Godilot^  3  Ct.  Cost.  Appls., 
1:2$:  Vmted  states  v.  Coeearo,  4  Ct.  Cost.  Appls.,  506;  followed  in 
Ab^traet  4176%  as  to  eandles  in  chief  ralne  of  naniffinr  7  inches  long, 
6f  d^fere&t  ecJov3y  eadi  lumng  a  simJl  wick  in  the  center,  and  classified 
a»  tap^T^> 

Candled  ari^  noi  ixkcfaided  among  the  luting  articles  in  paragraph 
345  of  th^  act  of  ldl3. 

.%a»4^tiiary  lighta  consisting  sererally  of  a  diina  base  or  stand,  a  wire 
fm^^km^ntf  and  a  quantity  of  wicks  composed  of  a  bamboo  core  cov- 
^^  with  tvrakfed  cotton  rad  coated  with  wax  (X-  paraffin,  cotton  being 
th^  ^^/W)fK)nent  material  of  chief  Talne,  we^e  had  not  to  be  tapers 
withiA  paragra;^  436  of  the  act  of  1909,  but  were  held  dutiable  under 
frara^aph  332  as  mannfactores  of  cotttm,  waa:,  and  wood,  cotton  chief 
vaiirw^,     (G.  A.  7422,  T.  D,  33119,  <rf  1913.) 


CARTRIDGES,  LOADED  AND  EMPTY,  PERCUSSION  CAPS. 


SUMMART. 


Cartridges  or  charged  shells  embrace  complete  loads  for  modern 
breech-loading  firearms.  They  consist  in  general  of  a  metal  or  metal 
and  paper  casing  filled  with  gmipowder.  They  contain  in  one  end  a 
percussion  cap  or  primer  for  detonating  the  charge  and  in  the  other 
end  a  close-fitting  lead  or  composition  metal  bmlet  or  a  measured 
amoimt  of  shot.  Primers  are  shallow  metal  cups  carrying  a  small 
amount  of  fulminate  of  mercury  or  other  detonator. 

The  domestic  manufacturing  industry  is  highly  organized  and 
efficient  and  in  normal  times  enjoys  a  substantial  foreign  trade  in 
addition  to  supplying  the  domestic  demand.  The  manufacturing 
process  is  largely  automatic  and  is  carried  on  in  a  small  number  of 
plants  located  in  New  England  and  in  Ohio  and  Illinois.  The  strength , 
of  the  domestic  manufacturers'  position  is  due  in  part  to  the  large 
domestic  demand  for  sporting  purposes  and  in  part  to  the  prestige  of 
the  domestic  firearms. 

Exports  before  the  war  amoimted  to  between  $2,500,000  and 
$3,000,000  yearly.  The  available  statistics  mention  only  loaded 
cartridges  (metallic),  but  domestic  manufacturers  state  that  paper 
shells  and  percussion  caps  amount  to  only  5  per  cent  of  their  export 
business. 

Imports  in  normal  prewar  times  seldom  amounted  to  over  $70,000 
per  annum.  They  are  largely  supplementary  to  the  domestic  pro- 
duction and  include  besides  a  smalt  amount  of  ammunition  as  com- 
pared with  the  domestic  product — ammunition  for  foreign  sporting 
arms  which  are  sold  in  small  numbers  in  the  United  States,  ammu- 
nition for  obsolete  European  army  rifles  sold  in  the  United  States^  at 
a  sacrifice,  and  a  small  number  oi  empty  shells  sold  to  small  ammu- 
nition-loading companies  producing  special  loads  not  sold  by  the  large 
producers. 

The  ammunition  industry  is  of  great  importance  in  times  of  military 
crises.  If  the  Nation  is  to  be  prepared  for  an  emergency,  some 
domestic  plants  must  be  maintained  on  a  highly  efficient  plane. 
Large  immediate  production  and  elasticity  as  to  output  are  required- 
European  nations,  not  having  the  considerable  nonmilitary  domestic 
consumption  necessary,  stimmate  their  industries  by  supplying  small 
nations  with  their  military  supplies  and  in  some  cases  by  subsidizing 
with  money  grants  to  insure  the  desired  flexibility  on  short  notice. 

Percussion  caps  were  dutiable  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
acts  of  1883  and  1890;  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  acts  of  1894, 
1897,  and  1909;  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  act  of  1913. 
Cartridges  were  dutiable  at  35,  30,  and  15  per  cent,  respectively, 
imder  the  acts  of  1897,  1909,  and  1913. 
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Empty  cartridges  and  sheUs  are  covered  by  the  description  of 
cartridges,  the  omy  difference  being  that  they  do  not  contain  the 
propellant  charge  and  bullet  or  shot. 

I^rcussion  caps  and  primers  are  shallow  cups  of  gilding  metal 
filled  with  fulminate  or  other  igniting  mixture.  They  are  carefully 
sized  to  fit  into  the  socket  in  the  head  of  metal  orjpaper  shells  or 
over  the  cap  nipple  of  muzzle-loading  weapons,  rercussion  caps 
are  used  to  detonate  the  charge  in  muzzle-loading  arms  and  primers 
are  inserted  in  a  pierced  socket  in  the  end  of  the  cartridge. 

Rifle  cartridges  are  sized  by  the  rifle  bore  the  bullet  fits.  The  bore  is 
figured  in  hundredths  c^  an  inch  and  the  cartridge  is  named  the  same  way » 
Tnus  a  32-caliber  shell  contains  a  bullet  to  fit  a  rifle  the  bore  of  which 
is  thirty-two  one-hundredths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Large  and  special 
-caliber  cartridges  are  often  given  two  or  even  three  numbers  and  may 
be  further  classified  by  the  name  of  a  manufacturer  or  a  trade  name* 
In  such  cases  the  first  number  indicates  the  caliber,  the  second  indi- 
cates the  charge  of  black  powder  or  smokeless  powder  equivalent  in 
^ains,  and  the  third  the  weight  of  the  bullet  m  grains.  The  trade 
name  usually  refers  to  the  pattern  of  rifle  for  which  the  cartridge  is 
designed.  Thus  a  45-70-405  Government  cartridge  is  one  containing 
a  buDet  weighing  405  grains  to  fit  a  45  caliber  rifle,  Government 
model,  and  prop^led  by  70  grains  of  black  powder. 

The  paper  shot  shells  are  used  exclusivelv  in  shotguns.  Shotguns 
&re  classined  bjr  a  unit  of  bore  diameter,  known  as  the  gauge,  the 
orimi  of  which  is  lost  in  antiquity.  The  most  plausible  explanation 
is  mat  the  gauge  number  is  a  measure  of  the  number  of  lead  balls  of 
that  diameter  which  can  be  cast  from  a  poimd  of  metal. 

USES. 

The  material  enumerated  above  is  used  in  firearms  for  hunting 
4uid  sporting  purposes.  The  militarv  imporisnce  ot  smtJl  arms-^ 
rifle  and  revolver — ammunition  is  sen-evioent. 

DOMESTIC  PB(»>UCTION. 

Domestic  firearms  manuf actur^^  were  the  pioneers  in  the  develop- 
mokt  of  cartridges.  RepeaUn^  rifles,  revolvers,  and  shotguns  for 
sportiD^  use  w^*e  first  developed  in  the  United  States  and  the  growing 
popularity  of  this  class  of  arm  created  an  enormous  demand  for 
smtaUe  ammunition.  In  1914  returns  from  32  companies  showed  a 
total  capital  investment  in  the  industry  of  $37,454,000  and  a  yearly 
ootput  valued  at  $30,840,000.  An  additional  $3,101,645  was  re- 
ported frc»n  ccmcems  manufacturing  other  lines  of  goods. 

The  war  caused  a  very  large  expansion  in  the  inaustry  and  no  ap- 
proximation of  the  present  capitalization  is  available  (1920). 

Baw  maUriaU. — ^The  nuNre  important  raw  materials  include  copper 
brass  sheets,  and  paraffin-treated  paper  tubes  tor  casings;  lead, 
antiiiioiiy,  and  cupro-mckel  for  bullets;  and  powder  and  fulimnate  (A 
iBCffmry  for  use,  respectively,  as  propellant  and  detonator.  The 
other  requisites,  many  of  which  are  components  of  the  major  items, 
4tfe  lead  salplu>cyaiijde,  cornstarch^  coUodicmy  T.  N.  T.,  barium 
Ktrate,  potassium  chlorate,  antimony  sulphide,  shellac,  gum  arabic, 
^aty  tm,  wax,  tallow,  sulphur,  and  powdered  aluminum.  .Most  of 
the  chemicals  mentioned  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 
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Crude  nitrate  is  imported  from  Chile,  nickel  from  Canada,  and 
shellac  and  gum  arable  from  the  East  Indies  and  Central  America^ 
The  balance  of  the  raw  materials  are  largely  from  domestic  sources. 

Equipment. — The  automatic  machines  used  in  the  mimition  plants 
of  the  United  States  are  entirely  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  as 
they  were  largely  developed  in  this  country,  the  domestic  plants 
probably  have  an  advantage  over  the  foreign  manufacturers  in  this 
respect. 

Methods  of  production. — ^The  manufacturing  processes  as  operated 
in  the  United  States  are  highly  automatic  T^e  shells  are  formed, 
primed,  and  filled  entirely  by  automatic  machines,  which  feed  them- 
selves and  tm-n  out  a  finished  product.  The  exacting  requirements  of 
repeating  and  automatic  firearms  mechanism,  together  with  the  heavy 
strains  mat  the  shell  is  imder  at  the  moment  of  exp^losion,  make 
exact  sizing  and  careful  annealing  necessary.  These  points  are  care- 
fully controlled  in  domestic  plants.  Foreign  plants  prior  to  the  war 
usea  a  large  amount  of  hand-fed  machinery,  but  it  is  probable  that 
war  developments  have  largely  eliminated  the  less  efficient  types. 

Organization, — ^The  efficient  conduct  of  the  industry  requires  large 
plants,  large  capital  investment,  highly  developed  organization,  and 
a  wide  market.  In  the  United  States  most  of  tne  important  cartridge 
manufacturers  are  also  producers  of  firearms.  This  arrangement  is 
of  value  to  the  consumer  because  cartridges  are  manufactured  to  fit 
every  model  of  firearm  as  soon  as  it  is  put  on  the  market. 

Geographical  distribution, — The  manufacturing  industry  is  highly 
centrdized,  95  per  cent  of  the  production  originating  in  five  cities — 
New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  Lowell,  Mass. ;  East  Alton,  HI. ; 
and  Kings  Mills,  Ohio.  From  a  military  standpoint  eastern  cities  are 
perhaps  more  liable  to  attack  than  are  those  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

History  of  the  industry, — Self-contained  ammunition  first  came  into 
common  use  about  1860,  when  the  mechanism  of  breech-loading 
firearms  was  perfected.  The  first  shells  were  rim  fire,  but  center-fire 
cartridges  soon  came  into  favor  owing  to  demand  for  a  cartridge  which 
could  be  reloaded.  In  recent  years  improvements  in  gunpowder  and 
detonator  manufacture  have  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  the 
cartridges  in  which  the  new  products  are  used. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption, — ^According  to  the  census  sta- 
tistics, the  value  of  ammunition  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in 
1914  was  $30,840,000,  which  probably  is  a  fair  aVerage  of  the  yearly 
production  before  the  war.  Imports  amounted  to  less  than  $100,000 
m  value,  but  exports  totaled  well  over  $3,500,000.  The  excess  of 
producing  capacity  over  domestic  consumption  is  now  more  pro- 
nounced, due  to  the  enormous  expansion  during  the  war,  when  all  the 
allied  Governments  were  supplied  with  ammunition  of  domestic 
manufacture. 

Domestic  exports, — ^Domestic  manufacturers  of  cartridges  have 
built  up  a  substantial  foreign  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  espe- 
cially in  undeveloped  regions,  such  as  Canada,  Mexico,  South  America, 
Africa,  and  Australia.  There  they  compete  with  the  products  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Canada,  but  are  able 
to  hold  their  own  largely  because  of  me  fact  that  domestic  makes  of 
firearms  are  widely  and  favorably  known  in  all  foreign  markets  and 
the  use  of  ammunition  made  especially  for  any  particular  arm  follows 
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as  a  matter  of  course.  In  1914  the  exports  included  loaded  car- 
tridges valued  at  $3,521,533.  This  item  did  not  cover  either  empty 
she&  or  percussion  caps.  A  large  manufacturer  of  ammunition 
reports  that  its  exports  consist  of  loaded  cartridges  CmetalUc)  about 
95  per  cent;  loaded  paper  shotgun  shells,  4.5  per  cent;  empty  paper 
shells,  0.3  per  cent;  and  percussion  caps,  0.2  per  cent.  War  exports 
in  1917  were  over  $65,000,000.  Under  the  circumstances,  this  is 
-chiefly  significartt  as  showing  the  productive  capacity  of  the  domestic 
industry. 

FOREIGN  PRODUCTION. 

All  important  European  nations  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
ammunition-manufacturing  industry  to  the  military  program,  but 
the  test  of  the  World  War  proved  that  Germany  was  the  only  power 
which  was  prepared  to  supply  the  requu'ed  military  supplies  on  short 
notice.  The  European  nations  are  so  thickly  settled  that,  in  general, 
hunting  as  a  sport  is  restricted  to  the  wealthy.  On  this  account  the 
home  consumption  of  cartridges  for  other  than  military  use  is  small. 
Those  nations  which  norm^y  supported  a  large  standing  army 
consumed  a  large  amoimt  of  ammunition  in  target  practice,  out  the 
quantity  produced  for  home  consumption  was  totally  inadequate 
even  for  a  limited  military  campaign.  Germany  alone  among  the 
large  powers  took  measures  to  supplement  in  case  of  necessity  the 
normal  production.  German  arms  manufacturers  spent  much  time 
and  large  amounts  of  money  to  introduce  their  products  abroad  and 
secure  their  acceptance  and  use  by  the  military  authorities  of  the 
minor  powers.  This  resulted  in  an  enlarged  production,  and  elasticity 
was  assured-  by  subsidizing  other  industries  on  condition  that  the 
plants  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  quick  conversion  to 
miUtary  uses  in  time  of  war. 

IMPORTS. 

• 

Imports  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  viz:  Ammunition  for 
foreign  high-power  rifles,  which  are  imported  in  small  quantitv; 
ammunition  to  fit  old  models  of  European  army  rifles;  empty  shells 
consigned  to  small  ammunition  loaders  making  a  specialtv  of  filling 
small  orders  of  special  loads  not  obtainable  from  regular  manu- 
facturers; and  loaded  ammunition  to  fit  domestic  firearms. 

The  market  for  foreign  firearms  ammunition  in  the  United  States 
is  very  limited.  Usually  the  domestic  manufacturers  make  no  at- 
tempt to  supply  the  special  cartridges  which  must  be  used. 

Tne  United  States  has  been  the  clearing  house  for  obsolete  army 
equipment  from  all  over  the  world,  and  in  this  way  large  numbers 
of  military  rifles  are  obtained  for  domestic  consumption  at  a  very 
small  price.  Large  quantities  of  ammunition  are  usuallv  obtained 
with  tne  arms,  and  are  sold  to  buyers  of  the  latter.  The  demand 
for  this  class  of  ammunition  is  temporary,  and  imports  seldom  extend 
beyond  the  initial  shipment. 

Domestic  ammunition  manufacturers  have  restricted  their  pro- 
duction to  a  small  number  of  standard  loads.  This  practice  created 
a  limited  demand  for  special  loads,  of  shotgun  shells  especially,  and 
manufacturers  specializing  in  this  trade  claim  that  domestic  manu- 
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facturers  of  empty  shells  would  not  sell  at  a  figure  which  would  per- 
mit a  profit  on  the  loading  operation.^  The  restricted  supply  of  am- 
munition available  for  sportmg  use  during  the  war  years  forced  the 
fmblic  to  depend  solely  upon  factory  loads,  and  as  these  gave  satis- 
action  in  most  cases,  the  demand  for  abnormal  or  special  loads  has 
greatly  decreased. 

One  Canadian  manufacturer  sold  a  considerable  quantity  of 
small-arms  ammimition  in  the  United  States.  It  was  confined 
largely  to  the  popular  22-cahber  size  and  foimd  very  little  market 
outsidjB  of  New  England.     Other  imports  of  this  nature  are  neghgible- 

Importations  of  cartridges,  both  loaded  and  empty,  were  valued 
at  about  $70,000,  $72,000,  $67,000,  and  $63,000,  respectively,  during 
the  fiscal  years  1910, 1911, 1912,  and  1913.  In  1914  imports  mcreased 
to  $84,622,  of  which  $73,554  worth  was  imported  after  the  passage 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1913.  Imports  decreased  during  the  early  war 
years,  but  increased  to  over  $800,000  in  value  during  1917.  In  the 
same  year  the  value  of  exports  with  the  benefit  of  drawback  amoimted 
to  $683,720.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  imports  in  question 
were  mainly  special  shells  imported  from  the  alUed  coimtries  for  load- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

Importations  of  percussion  caps  during  the  fiscal  years  since  1907 
never  exceeded  $2,900  per  annum,  and  during  the  four  years  1911 
to  1914,  inclusive,  the  maximum  yearly  importation  was  only  $621. 
The  importations  were  probably  composed  m  large  part  of  primers, 

PRICES. 

Prices  have  increased  about  100  per  cent  during  the' period  1914 
to  1920.  The  increase  in  some  instances  was  greater  for  large  caliber 
metallic  cartridges  than  for  paper  shells,  because  every  available 
machine  suitable  for  manufacturing  the  30-caliber  Army  ammuni- 
tion was  requisitioned  for  that  purpose. 

The  rim-fire  22-caliber  ammunition  is  sold  at  a  relatively  lower 
price  than  is  asked  for  that  of  larger  calibers.  This,  no  doubt,  is  due 
m  part  to  the  competition  offered  by  the  Canadian  plant  mentioned 
above.    However,  a  more  important  reason  is  that  the  enormous 

Sopularity  of  this  shell  for  target  use  permits  manufacturers  to  pro- 
uce  it  in  very  large  quantities,  obtaming  the  advantage  of  large- 
scale  production  with  the  accompanying  reduction  oi  overhead 
charges. 

MIUTARY  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  essential  nature  of  the  ammunition  manufacturing  industry 
froni  a  military  viewpoint  is  apparent.  It  is  of  first  importance  that 
the  domestic  industry  be  efficiently  organized  and  capaole  of  consid- 
erable expansion  at  short  notice  in  order  that  the  military  forces  of 
the  Natioil  may  be  adequately  supplied. 

The  industry  in  the  United  States  is  the  equal  of  those  of  European 
powers,  not  excepting  Grermany.  The  large  normal  consumption  of 
the  product  in  the  United  States  for  sporting  purposes  tends  to  assure 
the  mdustry  a  substantial  and  continuing  domestic  market. 

1  Tariff  hearings,  1913,  Comm.  W.  and  M.,  p.  5307,  brief  of  American  Ammunition  Co. 
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TAEIFP  HISTORY. 

Percussion  caps  have  been  specially  provided  for  in  the  tariff  acts  of 
1883,  1890,  1894,  1897,  1909,  and  1913,  at  40,  40,  30,  30,  30,  and  15 
per  cent,  respectively. 

Cartridges  were  not  specially  provided  for  prior  to  1897.  In  that 
year  the  duty  was  placed  at  35  per  cent.  The  rate  was  reduced  to  30 
per  cent  in  ike  act  of  1909,  and  further  reduced  to  15  per  cent  in  the 
act  of  1913.  * 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

Domestic  brands  of  ammunition  are  favorably  known  throughout 
the  United  States  and  in  fact  in  all  coimtries.  Popularity  of  ammuni- 
tion in  most  cases,  especially  in  foreign  markets,  follows  popularity 
of  firearms.  In  addition,  certain  domestic  manufacturers,  who  do 
not  manufacture  firearms,  have  built  up  a  large  domestic  demand  for 
their  ammunition.  The  manufacturer  of  both  arms  and  ammunition 
possesses  an  advantage  in  that  both  products  may  be  advertised  and 
sold  by  a  sinde  organization  for  about  the  cost  of  handling  either  line 
separately.  This  factor  materially  reduces  the  cost  of  advertising 
and  sale  without  unpairing  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  In  fact,  the 
prestige  enjoyed  by  firearms  is  highly  advantageous  in  the  sale  of 
ammunition  because  the  manufacturer  in  many  cases  will  not 
guarantee  the  performance  of  either  unless  both  products  are  used 
together. 

TARIFF  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Specific  duties  are  impracticable  in  dealing  with  cartridges  and  per- 
cussion caps  because  of  the  large  variety  of  sizes  and  kinds  in  common 
use. 

Lead  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  value  of  the  finished 
product.  This  metal,  when  imported,  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  generally  sells  at  a  higner  price  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Europe. 

Domestic  cartridges  are  subjected  to  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  in 
Australia  and  37^  per  cent  in  Canada.  The  Great  Britain  preferential 
rate  to  those  coimtries  is  but  15  per  cent. 

The  words  "percussion  cap"  as  used  in  the  trade  refer  only  to  the 
detonators  used  with  muzzle-loading  firearms.  This  article,  «athough 
used  to  some  extent  in  other  countries,  is  practicallv  obsolete  in  tne 
United  States.  The  trade  name  for  the  mserted  detonator  of  car- 
tridge ammunition  is  "  primer. ''  To  avoid  confusion,  both  percussion 
caps  and  primers  should  be  specified. 

Production  in  United  States — Cartridges, 
[From  Federal  census.] 

Year.  Value. 

f  — ■ — ' ^— — ^^^.— — — ^-^^-_^— ^^— _^.^_^_^_^___^__^^^___^_^____  — ^— ^ 

19U t25,672,8n 
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Imports,  by  cauntries-^Cartridges. 
[Fiscal  years.] 


Imported  from— 


Anstria-Hongary 

Belgium., 

France 

Germany.-.., 

tJnited  Kingdom 

Canada 

AU  other : 

Total 


1906 


243, 

4,  goo 

37 

36,168 

303 

83,248 

47 


124,956 


1907 


595 

2,410 

109 

53,171 

399 

45,391 

83 


102,158 


1908 


1,281 

93 

91 

39,061 

1,528 

^,093 

670 


62,817 


19091 


748 
10,131 

260 
84,875 

498 
21,885 

496 


68,893 


>  Included  in  <' All  other''  after  1909. 

Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 

CARTRIDGES. 


^mm^i^^'i^mmi^f^m^K^ 


Fiscal  year. 


1907.. 
1907  ». 
1908., 
1909.. 
19101. 


Rates  of  duty. 


35  per  cent 

75  per  oent  of  35  per  cent. 

35  per  cent 

.....do 

do.. 


Value. 


8101,482.51 
3,00 
70,322.99 
60,909.11 
2,701.00 


Duty 
collected. 


136,518.90 

.79 

24, 613!  05 

24,468.18 

945.35 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


PereerU. 
35.00 
26.25 
85.00 
35.00 
35.00 


CARTRIDGES  AND  CARTRIDGE  SHELLS,  EMPTY. 


1910  ».. 
1910*.. 
1911... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914  f.. 
1914  •.. 
1914  •  7. 
1914  •.. 
1015... 
1916  ».. 
1916... 
1917... 
1918... 
1919... 


30  per  cent 

Duty  remitted 

30  per  cent 

do 

do 

do 

15  per  cent 

15-20  per  cent 

Free  (Sec.  IV,  35). 

15  per  cent 

Free 

15  per  cent 

do 

do 

do 


$69,716.40 

9.00 

72,171.55 

67,126.00 

63,450.00 

11,068.00 

73,554.00 

3.00 

56,646.00 

30,007.00 

600.00 

83,866.00 

818,523,00 

177,546.00 

982,597.00 


$20,914.92 


21,651.47 
20,137.80 
19,035.00 
3,320.40 
11,033.10 
.36 


4,501.05 


12,501.90 
122,778.45 

26,631.90 
147,388.55 


80.00 


saoo 
3a  00 
saoo 
saoo 
i&oo 

12.00 


15.00 


15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 


CARTRIDGES  AND  CARTRIDGE  SHELLS,  EMPTY. 


Calendar  year. 


1918... 
1919... 
1920... 
1921". 


Bate  of  duty. 


15  per  cent . 

.....do 

.....do 

do 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$1,0M,589 

170 

8,885 

14,512 


Duty 
collected. 


$153,688.35 
25.50 
1,333.00 
2,176.00 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


PercffU. 


15 
16 
15 
16 


CARTRIDGES. 

1919 

15  per  cent 

.....do 

Tlunuanis. 

10 

667 

$166 
8,782 

$29.90 
1,317.00 

$16.60 

15 

1920 

16 

CARTRIDGE  SHELLS,  EMPT 

Y. 

1919 

15  per  cent. 
.....do 

$4 

103 
22 

$0.60 

15.00 

3.30 

15 

1920 

15 

1921W 

do 

15 

1  From  Philippine  Islands. 

s  July  1  to  Aug.  5, 1909,  under  act  of  1897. 

*  Aug.  6, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910,  under  act  of  1900. 
i  For  use  of  foreign  minister. 

•  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  under  act  of  1900. 


•  Oct.  4, 1913.  to  June  30. 1914,  under  act  of  1913. 
»  Reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba. 

•  For  construction  and  equipment  of  vessels. 

•  For  use  of  the  United  States. 

i*  6  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 
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Cartridges  and  cartridge  ehelU,  empty — Drawback, 


Fiscal  year. 

Value. 

Drawback 
paid. 

Drawback. 

1917 

$683,720 

$101,532.42 

$102,558.00 

Imports  for  consumption — Revenue — Percu&sion  caps. 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1907 

30  per  cent 

$776 

1,132 

2,863 

2,551 

547 

483 

535 

221 

401 

1,758 

2,356 

1,543 

345 

741 

50 

270 

$232.80 
339.60 
858.90 
765.30 
164.10 
144.90 
160.50 

66.30 

60.15 
268.70 
353.40 
231.45 

51.75 

111.  15 

7.60 

41.50 

Percent, 
30 

1908 

....\do 

30 

1909 

do , 

30 

1910 

do 

30 

1911 

y....do 

80 

1912 

do 

80 

1913 

do 

30 

1914* 

do 

30 

1914* 

15  Der  cent 

15 

1915 

.....do 

16 

1916 

do 

15 

1917 

do 

15 

1918 

do 

U» 

1919 

do 

15 

1920» 

do 

15 

1921* 

do 

15 

1  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  under  act  of  1909. 

s  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914,  under  act  of  1913. 


•  Calendar  year. 

«  6  months  raiding  June  30, 1921. 


Domestic  exports— ^Cartridges  y  loaded, 

FISCAL  YEARS. 


Exported  to— 


Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy , 

Russia  in  Europe. 

Russia  in  Asia 

Spain 

united  Kingdom 

Canada 

Guatemala 

Panama , 

Mexioo 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islands 

All  other 

Total 


1910 


112,548 

4,743 

4.662 

22,535 

&591 

610 

397 

11,237 

5,042 

40,555 

172,332 

13,721 

7,058 

164,071 

36,619 

283,334 

519,222 

296,907 

670.427 

341,138 


2,521,749 


1911 


$18,190 

129 

2,204 

26,225 

3,773 

1,119 

101 

13,178 

5,768 

40,589 

231,930 

.     363 

21,130 

179,209 

244,758 

160,086 

445,441 

286,928 

501,888 

489,109 


1912 


$13,874 

2,657 

3,996 

31,795 

4,854 

787 


12,481 
4,206 

90,264 

299,269 

3,257 

15,978 
256,409 
102,436 
212,643 
371,771 
252,109 
226,791 
889,844 


2,667,123 


2,294,921 


1913 


$16,967 

4,254 

8,841 

29,467 

160,371 

2,147 

437 

13,331 

2,696 

68,293 

327,756 

45,099 

15,220 

182,311 

3001. 

267,817 

477,349 

301,400 

104,353 

562,996 

2,657,106 


1914 


$8,291 

1,486 

6,098 

36,792 

7,240 

2,766 

437,504 

8,961 

1,960 

72,233 

874,811 

5,850 

12,761 

749,996 

173k169 

194,556 

287,600 

275,639 

419,768 

444,972 


8,521,533 
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Domestic  exports — Cartridges y  Zoocferf— Continued. 
FISCAL  YEARS— Continued. 


•••-, 


Exported  to— 


Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Oermany 

Oreece 

Italy 

Russia  in  Europe 

Russia  in  Asia 

Spain 

united  Eingdom 

Canada 

Guatemala 

Panama 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina 

BrazU 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Philippine  Islands 

All  other 


Total. 


1915 


$2,137 

4,685 

4,926,294 

2,485 

19,144 
3,714 


11,424 

9,675 

7,753,487 

377,608 

29,109 

13,454 

2,896,244 

324,213 

435,895 

276, 879 

258,423 

145,344 

223,991 


17, 714, 205 


1916 


$28,000 

9,386 

6,786,591 


8,730 

21,197 

218,428 

232,514 

1,958,484 

23,534,182 

257,663 

157,099 

22,591 

1,972,680 

101,732 

347,051 

337,223 

442,163 

113,643 

534,131 


37,083,488 


1917 


$9,272 
13,472,878 


2,955 

104,336 

24, 173, 167 

2,905,275 

2,709,573 

18,  OVV,  V7o4 

243, 428 
200,532 
109,626 
1,945 
240,959 
265,445 
570,824 
387,003 
35,948 
675,392 


65,108,542 


1918 


$1,271,892 


16,000 

5,430,032 

3,653,922 

14,313 

137,881 

549,414 

181,378 

14,051 

13,304 

39,913 

144,522 

156,105 

309,336 

857,100 

39,553 

843,655 


13,672,371 


1919 


$1,410,435 
81,979 


38,917 
3,106,107 


369,818 

25,824 

34,822 

185,290 

38,274 

6,778 

72,374 

145,472 

276,053 

609,610 

1,010,907 

124,002 

1,240,074 


8,776,736 


CALENDAR  YEARS. 


Exported  to— 


Denmark 

France 

Italy 

Russia  in  Europe. 
Russia  in  Asia . . . 
United  Kingdom, 

Canada 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Brazil 


1918 


$56 

860,247 

6,907,115 


359,283 
47,107 
164,870 
5,489 
121,475 
209,490 
442,053 


1919 


$1,416,767 

3,905 

485,545 

3,516,300 

180,645 

100,669 

341,054 

99,283 

213,248 

552, 137 

674,657 


Exported  to— 


Chile 

Peru 

China 

British  India 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islands. . 
British  South  Africa 
All  other 

Total 


1918 


$70,433 

21,730 

162,853 

81,438 

734,628 

133,390 

76,424 

136,487 

230, 197 


10,764,765 


1919 


$153, 176 
212,959 
106,920 
174,572 
801,867 
133,334 
116,817 
213,337 
849,765 


10,346,957 


1920 


$5,972,332 


Rates  of  duty-^CartridgeSf  loaded  and  empty — Percussion  caps. 


Actof- 

Par. 

1883 

474 

1890 

442 

1894 

327 

1897 

424 

1909 

437 

1913 

346 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Percuss  ion  caps 

do '. 

....do 

/ do 

\Cartridges 

Percussion  caps,  cartridges,  and  cartridge  shells,  empty. 

do 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Do. 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Do. 
3'>  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
15  per  cent  ad  valwem. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Detonators  are  not  percussion  caps.  (G.  A.  2291,  T.  D.  14407,  of 
1893;  G.  A.  2342,  T.  D.  14550,  of  1893.) 

Paragraph  424  of  the  act  of  1897  was  construed  to  cover  cartridges 
for  miniature  guns  and  pistols.     (G.  A.  5467,  T.  D.  24768,  of  1903.) 


BLASTING  CAPS. 


General  Information. 
Act  oflQlS. — ^Par.  346.    *    *    *    blasting  caps,  $1  per  thousands 

DESCREPnON. 

Blasting  caps  as  sold  in  the  United  States  consist  essentially  of  a. 
measured  charge  of  high  explosive  pressed  into  a  thin  copper  shell. 
The  shell  is  approximately  i  inch  in  diameter  and  of  varying  lengths, 
depending  on  the  density  of  the  explosive  used  in  the  cap  and  also  on 
tiie  quantity.  Ordinarily,  fulminate  of  mercury  is  tne  explosive 
used,  out  sometimes  other  explosives  are  used  in  combination  with  it. 
The  fulminate  is  pressed  in  the  shell  at  such  a  pressure  and  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  not  readily  come  loose  in  transportation  and  yet  so* 
that  it  is  not  pressed  too  tight  so  as  to  fail  of  ignition  when  exposed 
to  spark  or  open  flame. 

There  are  two  grades  commonly  sold,  commercially  known  as  the 
No.  6  and  the  No.  8  caps.  The  No.  6  cap  contains  1  gram  of  fulmi- 
nate of  mercury,  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  No.  8  cap  contains  2  grams,, 
or  its  equivalent. 

Caps  are  used  in  connection  with  fuse  to  detonate  the  various  high 
explosives  used  for  commercial  purposes,  especially  in  the  blasting  of 
coal,  ores,  and  in  quarry  operations. 

The  blasting  cap  is  of  the  greatest  commercial  importance  since  it 
is  the  only  practical  and  economical  means  which  we  nave  of  properly 
detonating  the  high  explosives  necessary  to  blast  coal  and  the  various 
ores.  At  the  present  time,  rock  for  such  industries  as  road  building, 
cement  making,  etc.,  are  mined  by  the  use  of  explosives  together 
with  the  various  ores,  such  as  iron,  gold,  etc.,  and  coal.  The  quanti- 
ties of  these  materials  obtained  without  the  use  of  explosives  are 
neghgible,  and  there  are  no  methods  developed  to  date  which  could 
be  used  in  place  of  the  explosive  method.  In  land-clearing  opera- 
tions, drainage  propositions,  tree  planting,  etc.,  dynamite  is  used  to 
a  very  large  extent  and  the  quantity  used  for  such  propositions  is 
increasing  every  day.  Dynamite  would  be  useless  in  all  instances 
without  the  blasting  cap. 

In  addition  to  the  blasting  cap,  there  is  manufactured  an  electric 
blasting  cap  which  is  basicly  very  similar  in  construction.  Ap. 
arrangement  is  provided  for  obtaining  ignition  by  passing  an  electric 
current  through  two  wires  which  are  inserted  in  the  shell  and  which 
are  connected  at  their  terminals  by  means  of  a  very  fine  wire  which 
the  current  renders  incandescent. 

In  coal-mining  operations  especially,  such  a  cap  is  much  the  safer 
as  the  ignition  can  be  obtained  without  bringing  an  open  light  into 
gaseous  and  dusty  areas.  Open  lights  may  be  dangerous  in  coal 
mining  due  to  the  possibility  of  explosive  gases  being  present.    Some 
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mining  companies  accordingly  insist  on  the  electric  blasting  cap. 
For  certain  metal-mining  operations  where  it  is  necessary  that  a 
number  of  shots  be  fired  at  one  time,  the  electric  blasting  cap  is  the 
best  means  of  accomplishing  this  purpose. 

Due  to  the  complicated  construction  of  electric  blasting  caps,  the 
cost  and  extra  labor  for  such  a  cap  with  6-foot  lead  wires  is  approxi- 
mately five  times  as  great  as  for  straight  blasting  caps.  The  cost  of 
the  fuse  used  with  the  ordinary  caps  orings  the  value  up  to  a  more 
comparable  basis. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

The  consumption  of  blasting  caps  or  electric  blasting  caps  in  the 
United  States  is  approximately  250,000,000  caps  per  year,  and  the 
manufacturing  capacity  approximately  515,000,000,  or  more  than 
twice  the  consumption.^ 

Blasting  caps  or  electric  blasting  caps  are  essential  where  every 
kind  of  high  explosives  are  u^ed. 

The  principal  industries  usii^  blasting  caps  or  electric  blasting 
caps  are  metal  mining,  coal  mining,  raUroad  construction,  quarrying, 
and  agricultural  purposes. 

Materials, — The  principal  materials  used  in  manufacture  are 
copper  gilding  metal,  nitric  acid,  ethyl  alcohol,  chlorate  of  potash, 
and  quicksilver.  The  nitric  acid  comprises  essentially  sulphur  and 
nitrate  of  soda. 

Oilding, — ^The  manufacture  of  this  material  is  not  dependent  on 
foreign  sources.  It  .is  made  of  a  combination  of  copper  and  spelter, 
both  of  which  are  produced  in  this  country.  Prior  to  the  war  the 
crucibles  that  were  used  in  melting  were  imported  from  Germany, 
but  now  a  satisfactory  grade  is  being  mada  here. 

Nitric  acid. — ^The  chief  ingredient  in  nitric  acid  is  nitrate  of  soda, 
which  is  imported  from  Chile.  There  are  ample  manufacturing  facili- 
ties in  this  country  once  the  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  imported. 

Ethyl  alcohol, — ^There  is  ample  manufacturing  capacity  in  this 
coimtry,  the  chief  raw  material  being  imported  from  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico.  The  largest  percentage  of  the  manufacturing  capacity  in  this 
coimtry  is  designed  for  the  use  of  imported  molasses,  and  if  this  sup- 
ply were  eliminated  manufacturers  would  have  to  use  grain,  adding 
to  the  cost  of  manufacturing. 

Chlorate  of  potash, — ^The  basic  raw  material  (potash)  is  imported 
from  Alsace-Lorraine  ahd  Grermany.  Present  tariff  permits  free 
importation. 

Quiclcsilver. — Quicksilver  is  produced  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States,  but  this  country  imports  considerable  quantities  from 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Mexico  to  supplement  domestic  produc- 
tion. There  is  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  now  on  quicksilver.  The  manu- 
factured fulminate  is  now  on  the  free  list. 

Equipment. — The  equipment  and  machinery  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  olasting  caps  is  produced  in  the  United  States.  There  is  one 
exception,  the  glass  balloons  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fulminate 
of  mercury,  the  principal  explosive  ingredient  in  blastmg  caps. 
These  balloons  were  obtained  from  Jena,  Germany,  but  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  foreign  shipments  ceased,  and  domestic  sources  of 
supply  had  to  be  developed.    Due  to  the  treatment  which  these  bal- 

^  statement  from  the  largest  manufacturer. 
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loans  neennfr  in  the  |»oeea5  of  m«Mif>clmB^  falimate  of  mercury^ 
t&i^  ihad  to  be  sqi>ccialhr  derdofiicd  and  deLaigned,  Ci^  nuoraf ac- 
timiis  daim  that  ther  have  not  been  aUe  to  obtain  the  quality  of 
IPBs^nrt  prcikmtJT  lecerred  faom  Gcnaan j.  Several  domestic  maau- 
fadtiaRis  have  tmd  to  make  these  balkww  vith  raxying  degrees  of 

Ifaet  d  the  other  machinenr  and  eqvqnait  nsed  m  the  actual 
piraidactBOii  of  blasting  caos  is  of  special  d^oi  and  ccostructioii,  de- 
Tdomd  by  years  of  careful  study,  inTest%aoan.  and  practical  expe- 
noaee.  The  machine^hop  equqwnent.  of  rooose^  k  of  standard 
AHMtkan  manufacture. 

MiAsJ*  €ff  producHon. — ^The  fnoduction  of  blasting  cue  requires 
three  de!>arUne:its — ^the  shell-drawing,  fwhnmate  manufacturing,  and 
ca{>-loadinj^  divisions. 

The  sheff-drawin^  division  is  c»e  in  wbidi  tbe  cwT^er  tubes  used  in 
the  manufacture  oi  blasting  caps  are  miMle.  S^iciaaitr  designed  and 
tooled  machines  take  coppier  gilding  metal  of  vancm?  specified  widths 
and  thicknesses,  and  by  means  id  automatic  and  semiautomatic 
<famwing  machines  bring  this  copp^-  giMing  mesal  to  the  fonn  of  a 
one-piece  copper  tube,  open  at  one  end  of  appanxsnaately  Oj^21  inch 
diainetcT.  in  lengths  from  1  to  3  inches,  indasrre.  having  walls  0.007 
inch  in  thickness.  The  operaticm  of  manufacturiEg  thi£>e  sheik  is 
necessarily  very  delicate  and  requires  the  mfis£  exacting  care  and 
cksee  attention  to  details. 

Hie  fulminate  division  manufactures  fufaninate  of  inerctuy  from 
qiucksilver.  nitric  acid,  and  ethyl  alcohoL  QuietsxbnHr  and  nitric 
acid  are  placed,  according  to  a  specific  fcnnula.  in  a  :^B9taII  dks^^vii^ 
flask:  after  being  allowed  to  stand  for  a  sr^ecified  txisto^.  ajn^  bnMi^t 
to  the  fulminate  plant,  placed  in  a  glass  baUoon  centaintng  a  specific 
quantity  of  ethyl  alcohol.  A  violent  reaction  is  set  «p.  at  tfete  end 
of  which  the  residue  left  in  the  balloon  is  cry^talixed  iato  fubaainate 
of  mercury.  The  fumes  from  the  reaction  are  sucked  iato  a  verr 
complicated  recovery  system,  and  after  a  series  of  ccKtdexisatkiiis  ai^ 
neutralizations,  alcohol  and  quicksilver  are  lecoveied  fin^sm  them. 

The  fulminate  after  being  manufactured  k  stored  under  water  and 
when  required  for  use  is  thoroughly  dried  in  dry  houses  built  for  thai 
purpose,  and  brought  to  the  mixing  houses,  where  it  k  incv^vpocated 
with  chlorate  of  potash,  the  other  ess^fitial  ingredi^it  in  the  bUc^tins 
cap  explosive  mixture,  and  is  then  brought  down  to  the  cap4i>ad)B$ 
department,  which  loads  the  mixture  into  the  sheUs  which  have  bem 
received  from  the  shell  plant. 

The  fulminate  of  mercury  manufactured  and  used  in  thk  business 
is  the  most  highly  sensitive  commercial  explosive  manufactuied  at 
the  present  time.  So  many  special  safety  features  and  fiie-pcotectioii 
features  are  necessary  to  reduce  hazards  to  a  minimum. 

Organization. — The  special  and  pecuhar  nature  of  the  product 
requires  a  carefulljr  tramed  and  himly  developed  ofganiiatiiw.  both 
tecnnical  and  practical,  to  successfully  and  safelv  carry  on  the  maniK 
facturing  operation.  A  large  amoimt  of  capital  k  required  to  carry 
on  th  s  Dusmess.  At  the  present  time  the  au  Pont  Co,  states  it  h«s 
14,056,000  invested  in  the  blasting  cap  and  electric  blasting  caps 
business,  which  would  at  present  replacement  values  amount  to 
20  per  cent  more.  There  are  a  great  many  buildings  required  in 
the  manufacturing  operation  because  of  the  hazardous  nature  of 
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the  material  handled,  which  required  limits  as  to  the  amount  of 
explosives  material  that  can  be  carried  in  anv  one  building  and 
specified  distances  between  buildinffs  and  artificial  and  expensive 
barricades  aroimd  the  buildings  in  wnich  the  explosives  materials  are 
Carried  and  handled.  Other  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  industry 
within  the  United  States  are  Atlas  Powder  Co.,  oi  Wilmington,  Del.; 
Aetna  Explosive  Co.,  of  New  York  City;  California  Cap  Co.,  of 
Oakland,  Calif. 

The  plants  are  not  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  other  material. 
None  of  the  machinery,  except  the  generators,  is  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  other  materials,  and  neither  are  the  plants  logically 
situated  except  for  the  manufacture  of  caps  and  electric  blasting- 
caps  or  some  similar  product. 

Geographical  distribution. — The  principal  manufacturing  plants  are 
located  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
California,  the  largest  in  New  Jersey.  Many  distributing  magazines 
are  maintained  tMoughout  the  Umted  States  and  Alaska  in  which 
stocks  are  carried  in  order  to  give  prompt  and  economical  service  ta 
the  trade. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption. — ^The  annual  consumption 
of  blasting  caps  and  electric  blastmg  caps  amounts  to  250,000,000 
per  year,  with  an  approximate  gross  value  of  $6,000,000. 

Domestic  exports. — ^The  following  statement  of  the  du  Pont  Co. 
indicates  its  domestic  and  export  sales  for  the  periods  named: 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920  (6  months) 


Domestic 
sales. 


138,096,262 
136,437,423 
142,505,314 
150,603,233 
111,160,849 
71,495,686 
66,697,073 


Export 
sales. 


8,251,200 
119,217,371 
128,698,600 
78,940,100 
66,750,550 
22,310,200 
10,144,073 


Qrand  total. 


146,347,462 
255,654,794 
271,293,914 
299,543,333 
177,911,399 
93,805,886 
66,841,146 


Per  cent 
export. 


46( 

47 

34 

374. 

23( 

15 


The  du  Pont  Co.  states:  "It  will  be  noted  that  our  export  salea 
for  1914,  which  was  a  normal  year  and  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion 
of  what  we  may  expect  in  the  way  of  exports  in  normal  times,  waa 
5i  per  cent  of  the  total  as  against  34  to  47  per  cent  during  the  war 
period.  It  is  true  that  we  have  had  a  larger  percentage  of  export 
Dusiness  since  the  war  than  we  enjoyed  before  the  war,  but  we 
believe  that  this  is  due  to  foreign  manufacture  (Germany  and 
Austria)  not  having  as  yet  become  rehabihtated,  and  just  as  soon 
as  they  do  our  percentage  of  export  trade  will  recede  to  the  normal 
before  the  war,  the  percentage  having  already  declined  from  23J 
per  cent  in  1919  to  15  per  cent  for  the  first  six  months  of  1920." 

During  the  war  domestic  manufacturers  exported  to  most  foreign 
countries  except  the  Central  Powers,  the  bulk  of  the  shipments 
oing  to  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Italy,  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden,  Kussia^ 
7ales,  and  South  Amenca,  whereas  in  normal  times  the  bulk  of 
our  export  shipments  go  to  Mexico  and  South  America  and  to 
American  mining  operations  using  American  explosives. 

The  principal  competing  nations  at  the  present  time  are  Austria^ 
Belgium,  Germany,  England,  and  Japan. 
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FOREIGN  PRODUCTION. 

All  domestic  manufacture  of  caps  and  electric  blasting  caps  follows 
"pretty  closely  one  standard  formula,  but  claims  are  made  that  the 
-quality  of  foreign  product  is  variable.  Blasting  cans  are  not  sold  by 
weight.  Therefiore  it  is  difficult  for  a  layman  to  determine  whether 
the  weight  of  the  charge  or  kind  of  composition  used  conforms  to 
•standard  because  of  the  danger  in  extracting  the  charge  from  the 
-shell  for  analysis. 

Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Japan  are  the  principal  producing 
nations  that  have  potential  power  as  American  competitors.  The 
industry  in  these  countries  is  either  controlled  by  highly  organized 
•syiidicates  or  subsidized  by  the  Government.  Each  of  these  coun- 
tries offer  a  sufficient  volume  of  business  in  their  own  domain  to  make 
production  economical.  They  also  have  the  advantage  of  lower  labor 
cost. 

IMPORTS. 

Foreign  competition  is  not  serious  and  America  has  heretofore  only 
"been  considered  by  foreign  producers  as  a  market  for  surplus  stocks, 
and  foreign  produc^r^j  have  apparently  not  as  yet  sufficiently  recov- 
-ered  from  the  effects  of  the  war  to  accumulate  very  large  sumlus,  but 
quotations  have  recently  been  received  at  prices  materially  lower 
tnan  domestic  quotations. 

Importations  have  always  been  sporadic.  There  are  no  disadvan- 
tages of  transportation,  geographic,  or  other  conditions  to  induce 
domestic  consumers  to  seek  foreign  products. 

There  are  no  substitutes  that  can  compete  with  blasting  caps,  but 
"there  are  some  cheap  explosive  ingredients  which  may  be  used  as  a 
-substitute  for  standard  ingredients  for  loading  caps.  This  might 
dangerously  affect  blasting  operations  at  the  hands  of  consumers. 

The  Du  Pont  Co.  reports  recent  quotations  from  the  Belgium  Powder 
Syndicate  offering  No.  6  blasting  caps  at  140  francs  ($12  per  1,000) 
i,  o.  b.  Antwerp,  which  is  equivalent  to  $13.10  per  1,000  f.  o.  b.  New 
York,  including  freight  and  duties,  the  freight  being  approximately 
10  cents  and  duty  $1  per  1,000,  as  against  present  domestic  wholesale 
price  of  $15.32,  a  difference  of  $2.22.  Quotations  have  also  been  re- 
ceived from  England  at  65  shillings  per  1,000  for  No.  6  blasting  caps 
"f.  o.  b.  English  ports  and  from  Japan  at  18  yen  per  1,000  f.  o.  d. 
Japanese  ports. 

PRICES. 

Owing  to  fluctuation  in  material  costs  and  labor  costs  durmg  the 
war,  prices  are  still  unstable.  Comparison  of  wholesale  prices  at 
home  and  abroad  as  they  prevailed  in  1913  seems  more  significant  of 
rgeneral  conditions. 

The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  prices  compiled  in  1912:^ 

»  statistics  compiled  by  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
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• 

Grade  cap. 

German  prices  f.  o.  b.  Ham- 
burg. 

American 

prices 

f.  0.  b. 

New 

York. 

For  use  in  United 
States. 

For  use 
in  Ger- 
many. 

For  use 

in  United. 

States. 

No.  3 

Mks.   S.2&-$l.g6 
10.00-2.38 
11.50-2.74 
15.00-  3.67 

$3.47 
4.40 
4.77 
5.95 

$4.6(V 

No.  4 

4.8^ 

No.  6 

5.35 

No.  6 

6.3^ 

Comparison  of  19lS  wholesale  prices  (domestic  and  foreign): 


Grades. 


No.  3 
No.  4 
No.  6 
No.  6 
No.  7 


Weight. 

Germany 
to  United 

States. 

United 
States. 

0ms. 

550 

$3. 57 

$4.55 

650 

4.05 

6.00 

800 

4.88 

5.45 

1,000 

5.95 

6.38 

1,500 

8.21 

8.25 

Canada. 


Per  1,000. 
15.65^ 
6.00- 
6.80 
7.60" 
9.30* 


Prices  in  column  3  (Germany)  are  from  reports  of  American  Consul 
General  Skinner  at  Hamburg,  dated  February  27,  1913,  and  pub- 
lished in  Daily  Consular  Report  of  April  16,  1913. 

TARIFF   HISTORY. 

The  tariff  act  of  1894  provided  a  specific  duty  of  $2.07  per  1,000' 
caps,  which  was  raised  to  $2.36  in  1897.  With  tnis  increase  in  duty, 
Germany  continued  to  export  to  this  country  on  an  average  of 
4,500,000  per  year,  or  approximately  15  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
consumption  at  that  time.  Domestic  manufacturers  claim  that  the- 
foreign  producers  quoted  prices  very  much  lower  (sometimes  as 
much  as  40  per  cent  lower)  than  prices  at  which  they  were  sold  to- 
the  consuming  trade  in  their  own  country.  (See  price  quotation  on 
p.  34.) 

The  tariff  act  of  1909  set  the  duty  at  $2.25  per  1,000,  and  the  act- 
of  1913  at  $1  per  1,000. 

COMPETITIVE    CONDITIONS. 

The  American  producer  has  the  advantage  of  having  domestically 
available  practically  all  raw  materials,  and  also  of  being  closer  to- 
consmnption  destinations.  The  di'  advantages  are  cheaper  foreign 
labor  and  raw  materials,  highly  organized  syndicated  control  abroad,, 
permitting  favorable  export  marketing.  These  foreign  syndicates 
also  extend  long  credits  in  order  to  induce  trade. 

The  condition  of  the  industry  at  present  is  that  only  half  of  its- 
productive  capacities  of  domestic  manufacturers  is  being  used  on. 
account  of  domestic  consumption  having  fallen  off  after  the  war,  and. 
also  to  loss  of  export  business  through  foreign  competition. 
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TARIFF    CONSIDERATIONS.     - 

Blasting  caps  are  universally  designated  bv  grades  numbered  3  to 
8,  each  suppo*^ed  to  have  a  given  weight  oi  explosive  composition, 
the  lowest  number  having  the  least  weight.  Tne  grade  most  u'^ed 
in  America  is  No.  6,  and  domestic  producers  claim  that  it  is  quite 
common  practice  for  foreigners  to  put  a  No.  6  label  on  a  No.  5  grade 
for  sale  at  lower  prices  in  the  i^merican  market  as  a  standard  No.  6 
grade.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  published  circulars  cautioning  miners 
not  to  use  anything  weaker  tnan  the  No.  6  grade  blasting  cap  or 
electric  blasting  cap.  A  provi-o  requiring  all  manufacturers  of 
blasting  caps  to  numoer  according  to  the  accepted  domestic  standard, 
or  to  state  the  strength  or  eqliivalent  weight  of  fulminate  used,  would 
safeguard  domestic  consumers  against  ail  understrength  material. 

Domestic  grading  of  strength. 


Number  of  cap. 

Weight 
of  fulmi- 
nate of 
mercury. 

Number  of  cap. 

Weight 
of  fulmi- 
nate of 
mercury. 

No.  5 

Gram. 
0.8 
1.0 

No.  7 

Oram. 
1.5 

No.  6 

No.  8 

2.0 

Imports  by  countries — Caps^  blasting  and  percussion.^ 

[Fiscal  years.] 


Imputed  from— 


Belgium. 
France. 


Germany 

United  Kingdom. 

Canada 

Mexico 


Total. 


1906 


$12,894 

114 

1,075 

1 


14,084 


1907 


$16,010 
192 
310 


16,512 


1908 


1  Included  in  "All  other  etplosivej"  after  U)). 

Imports  for  consumption — Revenue — Blasting  cips. 


$106 
444 
658 


1,208 


1909 


$240 

46 

5,747 

2,555 

97 

10 


8,696 


Fiscal  years: 

19d7 

1908 

1909 

1910 » 

1911 

1912....^.. 

1913 

1914* 

1917 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1920 

1921 


Rate  of  duty. 


$2.36  per  thousand. 

do 

do 

$2.25  per  thousand. 

do 

do 

do 

$1  per  thousand . . . 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


Thousands. 

6,  111.  40 

8.60 

2,066.50 

933.95 

541.80 

102.20 

2.50 

1,393.00 

&00 

1.00 
7.00 


Value. 


$15,982.00 

67.00 

5.826.00 

3,394.00 

1,263.00 

494.00 

100.00 

4,890.00 

80.00 

5.00 
191.00 


Duty 
collected. 


$14,422.91 

20.30 

4,876.96 

2, 101. 40 

1,219.06 

229.95 

5.63 

1,393.00 

&00 

1.00 
7.00 


Value  per 

unit  of 

quantity. 


^  Aug.  6, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910,  under  act  of  1909. 
>  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914,  under  act  of  1913. 


$2.-62 
7.79 
2.82 
3.64 
2.33 
4.83 

40.00 
3.51 

10.00 

5.00 
27.28 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rale. 


Percent. 
90.25 
30.30 
83.71 
61.92 
96.52 
46.55 
5.63 
28.49 

laoo 

20.00 
3.66 
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t 

Imports  by  countries — FtisCj  mining 

r  and  blasting.^ 

• 

Imported  from— 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

Belgium 

$2,732 
115 

$15i'Mb 

Germany '. 

$10,070 

15 

132 

4 

16,617 
3,212 

035 

United  Kingdom 

Canada . . . ." 

Hongkong , -  - 

• 

Total 

10,221 

9,829 

2,847 

15,675 

■                                     »                                      .                   . 

»  After  1909  included  in  "  All  otlier  explosives. " 

Imports  for  consumption — Reveniie: 

MINING,  BLASTING,  AND  SAFETY  FUSE  OF  ALL  KINDS  NOT  COMPOSED  IN  CHIEF 

VALUE  OF  COTTON. 


Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 
/ 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

Fiscal  vears: 

1910» 

35  per  cent ........ 

Pounds. 

$93,689.00 
113,888.00 
105,517.00 
149,448.15 
48,605.00 

$32,791.15 
39, 86a  80 
36,930.95 
52,306.84 
17,011.75 

Per  cent. 
35 

1911 1 

do 

35 

19121 

do- 

35 

19131 

do 

35 

19141 

do 

35 

MINING,  BLASTING,  AND  SAFETY  FUSE  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


Fiscal  years: 
1914  *.... 
1915«.... 
1916'.... 
1917  «... 
1918«.... 


Calendar  years: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921» 


15  per  cent; 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do, 
.do. 
.do 
.do 


4,878 
8,215 


$134,429.80 

75,202.00 

4,067.00 

1,240.00 

4,597.00 


195.00 
1,554.00 
3,771.00 

762.00 


$20,164.48 

11, 28a  30 

6ia05 

186.00 

689.55 


29.25 
233.10 
565.65 
112.30 


$a313 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


15 
15 
15 
l-i 


1  Under  act  of  1909.  « Under  act  of  1913.  »  Six  months  ended  Juna  30, 1921 . 

Rates  of  duty — Mining ^  blasting ^  or  safety  fusses.  ^ 


A6t«f— 

Par. 

Tai:i£C  classification  or  description. 

Rates  of  duty,  specific 
aadad.v4UQrem. . 

1909 
1913 

437 
346 

*  *    *    mining,  blasting,  or  safety  fuses  of  all  kinds,  not  com- 
posed in  chief  value  of  cotton. 

*  *    *    mining,  blasting,  or  safety  fuses  of  all  kinds 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Blasting  caps. 


Act  of— 

Par. 

1894 

327 

1897 

424 

1909 

437 

.    1913 

346 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 


*    *    *    blasting  caps. 

do 

do 

do 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  vdorem. 


$2.07  per  1,000,  caps. 
$2.36  per  1,000  caps. 
$2.25  per  1,000  caps. 
$1  per  1,000  caps. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Blasting  caps  or  detonators  composed  of  fulminate  and  copper, 
fulminate  chief  value,  were  held  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  copper 
and  not-asfulminata  imder  the  act  of  1890.  (G.  A.  2684,  T.  D. 
15158.) 


JOSS  STICK. 


General  Information. 
1913  tariff  paragraph  521. — Joss  stick  or  joss  light.     Free. 

DESCRIPTION   AND   USES, 

Joss  sticks  are  reeds  covered  with  paste  made  from  the  dust  of 
odoriferous  woods  or  cylinders  made  wholly  of  the  paste.  They  aro 
used  by  the  Chinese  to  burn  before  their  idols,  as  slow  matches  in. 
measuring  time  at  night,  and  for  lighting  pipes,  and  are  widely  used 
by  other  peoples  as  deodorizers. 

IMPORTS. 

Imports  in  1914  were  valued  at  $6,888,  which  is  far  below  the 
average  for  the  years  1908-1920.  In  the  calendar  year  1920  imports 
were  valued  at  $41,087.  Practically  all  come  from  China,  Hongkong, 
and  Japan. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

The  provisions  relating  to  joss  stick  or  joss  light  in  the  tariff  act. 
cf  1913  are  identical  with  those  in  preceding  acts. 

INTERPRETATION   AND   COMMENTS. 

A  joss  stick  is  a  perfumed  stick  made  of  wood  powder  and  paste, 
and  burned  by  the  Chinese  in  their  temples  as  incense,  and  also  for 
measuring  time  at  night  (Abstract  36003,  T.  D.  34604,  of  1914; 
Abstract  37183  of  1915,  Abstract  38901  of  1915);  mosquito  sticks 
and  mosquito  incense  are  not  within  this  provision  (T.  D.  32699, 
of  1912).  A  protest  claiming  free  entry  of  spunk  as  joss  sticks  was^ 
overruled  without  affirming  the  collector's  classification  of  the  impor- 
tation as  an  imenumerated  manufactured  article  (Abstract  38407, 
of  1915),  but  on  an  extended  record  spunk  for  lighting  firecrackers 
was  held  dutiable  as  an  unenumerated  manufactured  article  (G.  A, 
8296,  T.  D.  38169,  of  1919). 

After  many  years  of  litigation  from  time  to  time  under  paragraph 

521  and  paragraph  608  for  spunk,  there  is  still  doubt  conceming^ 

these  articles,  which  might  be  removed  by  omitting  both  paragraphs- 

from  the  law  and  relegating  the  commodity  in  any  form  and  however 

described  to  paragrapn  385  (Schedule  N,  sundries)  for  unenumerated 

articles. 
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ImpofUjor  eontumption — Rtcemu — Jtmt  ttidt. 


BaUQfdutj. 


coOttfcd. 


aoit.^ 


eonuNiied 

•dvaktcfei 

nte. 


van 

1910 

19U 

1912 

1913 

1914 

191i> 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  years: 

1919 

1920. 


Free... 

do.. 

do., 

.....do.. 

do.- 

.....do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 
do.. 


do. 

do. 

1921* do. 


M,»i  

2^8»  

%fXO  

15^197  

13,851  

6v888  

a,  730  

36,96?  

36^115  

301660  

32,328  

41,0*7  

9,047  I 

i 


1  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 


SPUNK. 

General  Ixfokmation. 
191S  tariffs  para-graph. — 608.  Spunk,     Free. 

DESCBIPnON   AND   USES. 

%>Tmk  is  a  kind  of  tinder  made  from  a  species  of  fundus  found  on 
old  trees.  It  is  also  called  punk,  amadou,  black  matcn,  pyrotech- 
nical  Fponge,  and  German  tinder. 

IMPORTS, 

Imports  are  negligible.  They  amounted  to  $397  in  1912,  the 
highest  since  1908. 

TARIFF   HISTORY, 

The  provi'^ons  in  the  1913  act  relating  to  spunk  are  identical  v  ith 
thore  in  preceding  acts. 

INTERPRETATION    AND   COMMENTS. 

Merchandise  invoiced  as  punk,  reported  by  the  apprai*^er  as  such 
and  assessed  as  a  nonenumerated  manufactured  article  under  para- 
graph  385,  was  held  free  of  duty  as  spunk  under  this  paragraph,  the 
words  ''punk"  and  '* spunk'  beiiig  apparently  interchangeable 
term".  (Abstract  41510,  of  1917.)  In  a  later  case  the  merchandise 
under  consideration  was  reported  to  be  ccmpoed  of  a  mixture  of 
wood  powder  and  paste,  cimmonly  used  in  this  country  for  the 
lighting  of  firecrackers,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  merchandise 
was  of  the  same  chamcter  as  that  the  subject  of  Abstract  41510. 
In  that  ca*  e  and  other  cases  decided  bv  the  board  and  the  courts, 
similar  merchandi  e  %\*as,  under  the  evidence,  held  to  be  in  some 
ca^es  spunk,  a  vegetable  fungus  grox^'th,  and  in  other  cases  the  same 
aff  Chinese  joss  sticks  (par.  521),  In  thoe  previous  ca'^es  the 
evidence  was  meager  and  the  records  unsatisfactory.  In  this  ca^^e 
the  evidence  fully  and  clearly  shows  the  merchandise  to  be  neither 
joss  sticks  nor  spunk,  but  a  manufactured  article  intended  and  used 
for  specific  purpo  &,  The  different  evidence  distinguishes  this  case 
from  thoie  previouslv  decided.  The  merchandise  was  held  properly 
classified  under  paragraph  385,  (G.  A,  8296,  T.  D.  38169,  of  1919; 
T.  D.  37659,  of  1918.) 
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Imports  for  consumption — Revenue — Spunk, 


Bates  of  duty. 

Value. 

Fiscal  years: 

1908 

Free i 

$32$ 

1909 

do 

154 

1910 

do 

195 

1911 

do 

15- 

1912 

do 

377 

1913 

do 

101 

1914 

do 

lis 

1916 

do 

54 

1918 

do 

12 

Calendar  years: 

1919 ' 

do 

101 

1920 

do 

54 

1921  1 

do 

1 6  months  ending  June  30, 1921. 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prenared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles 
and  commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913, 
and  Others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the 
numerical  order  oi  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combined  in 
one  pamphlet.  In  doing  this,  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles 
has  been  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  para- 
graph has  been  treated  imder  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff 
act,  reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  paragraph 
appears  in  numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable 
and  another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article 
is  discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in 
numerical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  rdationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  ^^Introduction  and  index,'' 
which  contains: 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article 
is  provided  for  and,  if  discussed  imder  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  ^'Introduction  and  index,'*  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  oi  Guy  G.  GcDrge,  of  the  Commission's  staff,  and  others. 
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TOYS  AND  GAMES. 


DICE,  DOMINOES,  ETC. 

''nummary  table — DicCy  dominoes,  dra\ightSy  chessmen,  chess  halls,  and  billiard,  pool,  and 

bagatelle  balls,  and  poker  chips. 


Year. 


Value 

(imports  for 

CQosuznptioo). 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 ^ 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1919« 

1920« 


49, 
57, 
61, 

167, 
40, 
29, 
31, 

»32, 
29, 

150, 
57, 
55, 


769 
998 
147 
108 
789 
433 
077 
794 
324 
223 
061 
789 
464 


1 


Amount  of 
duty. 


$23,879 
24,999 
28,673 
30,654 
33,867 
20,216 
14,538 
15,897 
16,160 
14,611 
25,079 
28,893 
27,733 


1  Includes  Imports  from  Cuba,  which  are  negligible. 

General  Infobmation. 


« Calendar  year. 


1913  TARIFF  PABAGRAPH. 

341.  Dice,  dominoes,  draughts,  chessmen,  chess  balls,  and  billiard, 
pool,  bagatelle  balls,  and  poker,  chips,  of  ivory,  bone,  or  other  ma- 
terials, 50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

DESCRIPTION   AND  MATERI4XS   USED. 

DICE. 

Dice  are  made  from  bone  and  are  mostly  manufactured  in  France, 
there  being  no  manufacturers  of  dice  in  this  country  on  a  large  sca,le. 
Due  to  the  war  and  to  restrictions  placed  on  raw  materials,  also  the 
shortage  of  labor,  the  manufacture  of  this  article  has  declined.  There 
are  four  establishments  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  this  industry. 


DOMINOES   AND  CHECKERS. 


Dominoes  and  checkers  (draughts)  are  made  of  (a)  pure  ivory;  (6) 
a  composition  consisting  of  celluloid,  gimcotton,  camphor,  and  ivory 
dust;  (c)  bone,  wood,  and  celluloid.  Wood  now  is  being  employed 
rnore  extensively  in  the  manufacture.  Previous  to  the  war  dominoes 
and  checkers  were  chiefly  produced  in  France,  England,  and  Germany. 

The  method  of  manufacture  of  dominoes  and  checkers  is  almost 
entirely  one  involving  the  use  of  automatic  machinery.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  this  article  establishments  have  the  ordinary  facilities  for 
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drying  stock,  rip-sawing,  and  gang-sawing  it.  After  this  point  the- 
use  oi  automatic  machinery  is  exclusive.  These  goods  were  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  past  years  from  Germany.  From  imorma- 
tion  at  hand  it  appears  that  the  processes  employed  in  Germany  are 
done  very  largely  dj  hand,  in  judginjg  from  the  quahty  of  the  work. 
The  bulk  of  production  of  dominoes  m  the  United  States  is  designed 
to  retail  at  25  cents  and  less  per  set.     There  are  15  estabUshments. 

CHBSSBffBN. 

Wood  is  the  material  of  chief  value  used  in  the  manufacture. 
There  are  four  estabUshments  engaged  in  the  industry.  Two  of  the 
largest  commenced  operations  in  1914.  Previous  to  the  war  chess- 
men were  chiefly  manufactured  in  France,  England,  and  Germany. 
The  following  is  illustrative  of  dimensions  and  prices: 

Size  of  king  piece. 

Height,  3f  inches;  diameter,  lA  inches $5. 00 

Height,  3|  inches;  diameter,  ij  inches 6. 00 

Height,  a\  inches;  diameter.  IJ  inches 8. 00 

BILLIARD,   POOL,   AND   BAaATBLLE  BALLS. 

Billiard,  pool,  and  bagatelle  balls  are  made  of  bone,  ivory,  or  a 
composition  consisting  of  celluloid,  guncotton,  camphor,  ana  ivory 
dust.  When  made  of  composition,  the  materials  are  boiled  at  a 
temperature  of  280°  and  when  cooled  are  hard  and  translucent. 
Pure  ivory  is  not  used  so  tnuch  noW  in  the  manufacture  of  billiard 
balls  as  formerly,  though  ivory  is  particularly  valued  for  billiard  balls 
and  no  equally  good  substitute  has  been  found.  There  are  eight 
establishments  engaged  in  this  industry. 

fOKBR  CHIPS. 

Except  for  a  limited  quantity  of  celluloid  chips  there  are  two  kinds, 

f>aper  and  composition  chips.  The  raw  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
acture  are  paper  for  the  unbreakable  poker  chips;  plastic  material, 
consisting  of  clay,  rosiii,  shellac,  and  coloring  matter,  for  the  com- 
position chips. 

Japan  is  America's  chief  competitor  in  the  production  of  poker 
chips.  Shellac  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  poker  chips  in  Japan.  The  other  ingredients  used  are 
calcium  sulphate,  barium  sulphate,  clay,  cotton,  color,  shellac,  rosin, 
and  zinc  sulphate. 

To  do  an  annual  business  of  $50,000  it  takes  an  investment  of 
machinery  and  dies  of  fully  $35,000  and  the  renewal  of  dies  from 
$3,000  to  $5,000  annually,  'as  they  wear  out  cjuickly.  This  amount 
also  includes  the  replacement  of  machinery  by  reason  of  wear  and 
tear.  A  business  ot  this  size  can  not  turn  out  more  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  value  of  machinery  and  investment  per  annum. 
The  demand  for  poker  chips  is  largely  for  the  cheap  grade  on  which 
the  profit  is  small,  the  product  has  maintained  a  steady  growth. 
There  are  nine  establishments  in  the  United  States. 
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Composition-button  manufacturers  have  been  large  manufacturers 
of  poker  chips,  being  roost  active  between  seasons  of  the  button 
market.  It  is  probable  that  they  had  different  mechanical  facilities 
from  those  concerns  making  poker  chips  only. 

PRODUCTION   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

I 

Statistics  of  production  are  not  readily  available.  Establishments 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  are  not  given  a  separate 
classification  by  the  census.  Their  products  are  included  vrith.  those 
of  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  '*Toys  and  games'' 
and  "  Sporting  and  athletic  goods." 

IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  imports  of  all  the  articles  rose  gradually  fiom  $46,787 
in  1910  to  $68,780  in  1914.  Practically  all  of  the  imports  came  from 
France  and  Germany.  Imports  from  Brance  amounted  to  $25,487,  or 
a  Httle  over  79  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  year  1918. 

Imports  by  countries, 

DICE,  DRAUGHTS.  CHESSMEN,  CHESS,  BILLIARD,  POOL,  AND  BAGATELLE  BALLS  AND 
POKER  CHIPS  OF  IVORY,  BONE,  OR  OTHER  MATERIALS. 

[Fiscal  years.] 


Imported  ftom— 


Austria-Hungary . . 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

England. 

Chma 

Hongkong 

Japan 

All  other 

Total 


1910 


$87 

703 

23,172 

21,038 

890 

1 

456 

236 

204 


46,787 


1911 

1912 

1913 

$32 

$276 

$239 

130 

80 

636 

19,710 

28,166 

27,902 

26,662 

24,147 

26,649 

1,533 

1,743 

2,838 

409 

1,003 

824 

997 

776 

1.062 

466 

324 

486 

291 

524 

395 

49,230 

57,039 

61,031 

1914 


$290 

1,966 

28,344 

34,750 

927 

727 

1,160 

391 

225 


68,780 


1915 


$92 

134 

17,894 

18,484 

1,139 

837 

583 

456 

290 


d9, 909 


1916 


$54 


12,721 

10,611 

1,090 

1,399 

2,433 

598 

77 


28,983 


1917 


$23,925 


8,961 

1,630 

1,382 

933 

297 


32,128 


19181 


$25,487 


645 
1,299 
2,460 
2,216 

115 


32,222 


1  Not  stated  separately  after  1918. 

Imports  /or  consumption — Revenue — Dice^  dominoes^  draughts^  chessmen^  chess  halls, 
and  Mliardy  pool,  and  bagatelle  balls  and  poker  chips,  of  ivory,  bone,  or  other 
materials. 


Fiscal  year. 


1908., 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1019.. 
1920.. 
1919*. 
1920>. 
1921 «. 


Rate  of  duty. 


50  per  cent . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do..... 

do 

do 


Value. 


$28,288 
23,799 
47,759 
49,998 
57,147 
61,108 

167,789 
40,433 
29,077 
31,794 
32,324 
29,223 
50,061 
57,789 
55,464 

108,191 


Duty 
collected. 


»$14, 

11, 

23, 

24, 

28. 

30, 

»33, 

20, 

14, 

15, 

116, 

16, 

»25, 

128, 

127, 

54, 


134 
899 
879 
999 
573 
554 
887 
216 
538 
897 
159 
160 
080 
893 
733 
095 


Actual  and  computed 
ad  valorem  rate. 


50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Includes  negligible  amount  imported  from  Cuba. 
« Calendar  year. 


*  Bix  monthH  ended  Juq«  w,  1921. 


64912— 21— N-7- 
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Rates  of  duty — IHce^  draughts ^  chessmen,  chess,  billiard ,  pool,  and  bagateUs  haUs,  and 

poker  chips  of  ivory,  bone,  etc. 


Act  of— 

Par. 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 

Rates  of  dutv,  specific 
and  ad  valwem. 

1883 
1890 
1894 

424 

435 

320 
417 
430 

341 

Dice,  draughts,  chessmen,  chess  balls,  and  billiard  and  bagatelle 

balls,  of  ivory  or  bone. 
Dice,  draughts,  chessmen,  chess  balls,  and  billiard,  pool,  and 

bagatelle  oalls,  of  ivory,  bone,  or  other  materials. 

50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Da 
Da 

1897 

do 

Da 

1909 
1913 

Dice,  dominoes,  draughts,  chessmen,  chess  balls,  and  billiard, 
pool,  and  bagatelle  balls,  of  ivory,  bone,  or  other  mateiials. 

Dice,  dominoes,  draughts,  chessmen,  chess  balls,  and  billiard, 
pool,  bagatelle  balls,  and  poker  chips,  of  ivory,  bone,  or  other 
materials. 

Da 
Da 

Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Pearl  draughts  or  checkers,  in  chief  value  of  mother-of-pearl,  are 
dutiable  under  this  paragraph  and  not  as  manufactures  of  pearl 
under  paragraph  369.  (Abstract  38337,  of  1915.)  Chessboards  and 
chessmen,  packed  together,  are  dutiable  as  entireties  under  this  para- 
graph rather  than  according  to  the  component  material  of  chief  value 
unaer  other  paragraphs.     (Abstract  40430,  of  1916.) 


TOYS. 


Summary. 


There  were  29Q  establishments  m  the  toy  industry  in  1914,  having  a 
capital  of  $10,484,000,  employing  7,887  wage  earners  and  timung 
out  products  valued  at  $13,757,000.  New  York  was  the  leading 
State  in  the  tov  industry,  having  97  establishments  credited  with 
products  valued  at  $3,713,000;  Massachusetts  was  second  with  18 
establishments  and  a  product  of  $2,536,000.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Connecticut  were  also  leading  States  in  toy  manufacture. 

The  American  toy  industry  has  developed  in  the  face  of  severe 
competition  from  Germany,  the  world's  leading  toy  maker  prior  to 
the  war.  In  1904  the  value  of  products  of  the  ijnerican  toy  industry 
was  approximately  $5,600,000,  while  the  value  of  imports  was  nearly 
$5,000,000.  In  1909  the  value  of  domestic  products  increased  to 
$8,264,135,  and  in  1914  to  $13,757,000.  The  ratio  of  imports  to 
domestic  products  was  80.2  per  cent  in  1909,  but  decreased  to  66  per 
cent  in  1914. 

Imports  for  the  calendar  year  1919  were  valued  at  $2,952,319, 
which  was  approximately  only  one-third  the  value  of  imports  for  the 
fiscal  year  1914.  The  domestic  industry  hag[  developed  greatly  since 
1914,  out  exact  figiu'es  will  not  be  available  xmtil  the  present  census 
reports  are  completed.  The  Toy  Manufacturers'  Association  esti- 
mates the  total  value  of  toys  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1919 
at  about  $30,000,000.  The  niunber  of  doll  factories  increased  from 
10  or  12  to  probably  150,  but  the  increase  in  other  lines  has  not  been 
so  great.  Exports  from  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1919 
reached  a  total  of  $2,869,529,  which  was  almost  exactly  equal  to  the 
value  of  imports.  Germany  was  the  principal  exporter  to  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  war,  but  Japan  is  now  m  the  lead,  having  gained 
this  position  since  exports  from  Germany  were  cut  oflF. 

It  appears  that  domestic  production  and  exports  have  increased 
greatly  since  1914,  while  imports  have  decreased.  However,  imports 
are  again  on  the  increase,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  data  available 
upon  which  to  base  the  assumption  that  the  situation  will  remain  so 
favorable  for  the  American  toy  industry  in  the  immediate  future. 
Exports  from  Germany  will  no  doubt  increase,  but  may  not  regain 
their  former  volume  for  some  time.  Japan  exported  toys  into  the 
United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1919  valued  at  $1,752,746. 

A  comparison  of  prices  on  dolls  indicates  that  the  American  doll 
makers  are  being  very  much  imdersold  for  the  year  1920.  This  is 
also  true  of  cellmoid  toys  and  trains.  However,  doUs  are  said  to  be 
the  most  important  item  in  the  toy  trade.  It  is  said  that  toy  buyers 
would  not  jgo  abroad  to  buy  if  they  could  not  secure  dolls.  They  go 
to  buy  doUs  and  then  pick  up  many  other  toy§. 

American  dqUs  have  generally  been  considered  inferior  in  the  past 
to  German  dolls,  but  at  the  present  time  fine-quality  dolls  with 
American-made  bisaue  heads  are  being  made  in  this  country.  Costs 
may  become  somewnat  lower  as  the  domestic  manufacturers  become 
more  efficient,  but  the  present  difference  in  prices  is  great. 

11 
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General  Infobmation. 

1913  tahipp  paragraph. 

342.  Dolls,  and  parts  of  dolls,  doll  heads,  toy  marbles  of  whatever 
materials  composed,  and  all  other  toys,  and  parts  of  toys,  not  com- 
posed of  china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen  or  stone  ware,  and 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 

DESCRIPriON. 

The  articles  made  by  establishments  assigned  to  "Toys  and  games" 
are  numerous.  Among  the  principal  classes  included  under  this  head- 
ing are:  Dolls,  electrical  and  mechanical  toys,  wooden  toys,  and 
indoor  games.  For  the  purposes  of  this  survey  it  is  not  considered 
essential  to  enumerate  the  hundreds  of  individual  items  included 
under  toys,  but  rather  to  deal  with  the  industry  as  a  whole,  or  with 
particular  classes,  such  as  dolls  or  electrical  toys. 

It  should  be  noted  that  toys  and  games  to  file  value  of  $1,609,555 
in  1914  and  of  $1,156,411  in  1909  were  reported  by  establishments 
assigned  to  other  industries,  principally  hardware,  planing  mills,  tin- 
ware, sawmills,  wooden  goods,  furniture,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  considerable  overlapping  between  toys  and  ^ames  and  such 
other  industries  as  "paper  goods,  not  elsewhere  speciiied,"  "leather 
goods,  not  elsewhere  specified,"  "carriages  and  sleds,  children's," 
and  "  wood,  turned  and  carved, '  the  amount  of  which  waa  not  always 
disclosed  by  the  census  returns. 

For  practical  purposes  a  toy  may  be  defined  as  "an  article  which 
baa  been  designed  primarily  for  the  amusement  of  a  child."  Some 
articles  may  be  known  commercially  as  toys  which  are  not  entirely 
covered  by  this  definition.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  classification 
is  experienced  with  articles  which  emerge  from  the  class  of  "  toys" 
into  the  class  of  "real"  articles  used  by  adults,  such  as  paint  boxes, 
musical  instruments,  base  balls,  games,  and  articles  of  tnat  descrip- 
tion. The  decision  is  based  upon  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  prin- 
ciples above  stated. 
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DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

(a)  Size  and  importance  oftlie  industry. — ^The  census  of  1914  reports 
290  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  toys  and  games, 
capitalized  at  $10,484,000,  employing  7,887  wage  earners,  and  credited 
with  a  product  valued  at  $13,757,000. 

(6)  Materials  and  methods  of  production,  — The  toy  industry  is  one 
requiring  a  great  deal  of  hand  labor.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
Germany,  where  the  industry,  except  in  the  metal  toy  factories  of 
Nuremberg,  has  been  entirely  a  home  industry,  engaged  in  at  times 
by  four  generations  working  m  the  same  home  from  10  to  13  hours  a 
day.  In  the  United  States,  where  the  industry  has  developed  mainly 
in  the  last  20  years,  the  manufacture  of  toys  is  carried  on  principally 
in  factories.  Every  mechanical  device  that  would  aid  in  quantity 
production  is  employed,  and  constant  improvements  are  being  added. 
Child  labor  is  not  employed  extensively  in  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  products  of  the  toy  industry  in  1914  was  $13,757,000, 
of  which  $7,978,000  was  added  oy  manuJacture.  From  this  com- 
parison it  appears  that  the  material  cost  is  not  the  principal  cost  of 
the  toys  produced. 

Machinery  is  used  in  stamping  out  parts  for  metal  toys  and  in  cut- 
ting and  fimshing  parts  for  wooden  toys.  In  doll  makmg  machinery 
is  used  in  cutting  and  sewing  dolls^  clothes,  in  making  heads  and 
bodies,  and  power-air  brushes  are  used  in  painting  heads  and  cheeks. 
A  great  deal  of  handwork  is  required,  however,  in  making  and 
finishing  the  head  and  in  assembling,  clothing,  and  packing  the  do'lls. 
It  is  obvious  that  extreme  standardization  and  the  use  of  mechanical 
equipment  will  still  leave  a  great  deal  of  handwork  to  be  done  in 
decorating  and  assembHng  toys  and  dolls  of  practically  all  kinds. 

The  American  manufacturer  has  at  present  several  advantages  in 
the  manufacture  of  some  Unes  of  toys.  He  has  developed  new 
mechanical,  structural,  and  electrical  toys,  which  are  superior  to 
those  manufactured  in  any  coimtry.  He  has  also  appUed  machinery 
wherever  possible  to  secure  quantity  production.  However,  he  faces 
competition  in  many  Unes  from  coimtries  where  the  industry  is  car- 
ried on  with  httle  or  no  overhead  factory  expense  and  at  a  very  low 
cost  of  production,  or  in  a  home  in  which  the  entire  family  works  long 
hours  and  ekes  out  only  a  meager  existence. 

(c)  Organization. — The  capital  invested  in  the  toy  industry  in  1914 
was  $10,484,000.  There  were  290  estabhshments  reported,  thus 
making  the  average  individual  capital  $36,151.  The  development  of 
the  industry  has  been  ^eat  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  doubt- 
less the  next  census  will  show  a  marked  increase  in  both  the  number 
of  estabhshments  and  the  capital  engaged  in  the  industry. 

The  number  of  estabhshments  in  1914  owned  by  individuals  was 
111 ;  by  corporations  127;  and  by  other  forms  of  ownership,  52.  The 
average  number  of  wage  earners  in  estabhshments  owned  by  indi- 
viduals was  1,030;  by  corporations,  6,242;  and  by  others,  615.  The 
value  of  products  of  estabhshments  owned  by  individuals  was 
$1,723,000;  by  corporations,  $10,948,000;  and  by  others,  $1,086,000. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  corporate  form  of  ownership  dominates  the 
industry. 

The  size  of  estabhshments  is  indicated  by  the  value  of  products 
turned  out.     In  1914  there  were  80  with  a  product  of  less  than  $5,000; 
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92  with  a  product  of  $5,000  to  $20,000;  83  with  a  product  of  $20,000 
to  $100,000;  34  with  a  product  of  $100,000  to  $1,000,000;  and  only  1 
with  a  product  over  $1,000,000.  The  majority  of  establishments 
were,  therefore,  those  with  a  value  of  products  of  less  than  $20,000, 
while  the  establishments  with  a  large  product  were  few  in  number. 

Likewise,  the  majority  of  establishments  employed  only  a  small 
number  of  wage  earners;  14  employing  none;  198  employing  not  over 
20;  60  employing  from  20  to  100;  18  employing  over  100;  while  only 
4  of  the  18  employed  over  250  wage  earners.  The  majority,  64.9 
per  cent,  of  the  wage  earners  were  men;  30.5  were  women;  and  only 
4.6  per  cent  were  under  16  years  of  age. 

(a)  Geographical  distribution. — ^The  value  of  products  of  five  States 
exceeded  $10,000,000  in  1914.  These  States,  with  the  number  of 
establishments  and  value  of  products  of  each  in  1914  were:  New 
York,  97  establishments,  with  a  product  of  $3,713,000;  Massachusetts, 
18— $2,536,000;  Ohio,  36— $1,909,000;  Pennsylvania,  36— $1,769,000; 
Connecticut,  14 — ^$1,040,000.  Some  of  the  other  States,  with  the 
number  of  estabhshments  in  each  were:  Michigan,  7;  Indiana,  8; 
Illinois,  14;  New  Jersey,  13;  New  Hampshire,  7;  and  Vermont,  4. 

(e)  History  of  tJie  industry. — ^The  tariff  rate  has  remained  at  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  ordinary  toys  since  1883,  except  for  three  years 
\mder  the  act  of  1894,  when  it  was  reduced  to  25  per  cent.  The 
development  of  the  industry  has  not  been  affected,  therefore,  by 
fluctuations  in  the  tariff  rate.  There  has,  however,  been  a  marked 
increase  in  imports. 

Jn  1879  the  value  of  products  of  the  industry  reached  a  total  oi 
$1,562,513.  By  1899  this  had  increased  to  a  total  of  $4,000,000. 
From  1899  to  1914  the  total  value  of  products  more  than  trebled, 
reaching  an  approximate  total  of  $14,000,000.  Imports  increased  in 
value  from  about  $2,500,000  m  1899  to  approximately  $8,600,000 
m  1914. 

(/)  Domestic  production  and  consumption. — ^The  American  market 
for  toys  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  world.  Germany  consumes  only  a 
very  small  part  of  her  toys.  Her  annual  production  before  the  war 
was  estimated  at  about  $33,000,000,  while  her  exports  in  1913  were 
valued  at  over  $24,000,000,  of  which  about  one-third  went  to  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  added  imports 
valued  at  nearly  $9,000,000  to  her  domestic  production  of  $14,000,000, 
exporting  toys  valued  at  only  $769,000.  it  would  appear  that  the 
toys  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1914  were  nearly  double  the 
value  of  toys  consumed  in  Germany,  the  world^s  greatest  toy  maker 
before  the  war. 

'  Although  imports  from  Germany  were  cut  off  during  the  war,  the 
American  manufacturers  met  the  increased  ^domestic  demand  and 
were  able  to  export  toys  valued  at  $2,000,000  in  1918. 

(^)  Dom^tic  exports, — ^Prior  to  the  war  exports  of  toys  from  the 
United  States  averaged  somewhat  less  than  $1,000,000  annually. 
In  the  year  1916  the  value  of  exports  reached  a  total  of  $2,030,089* 
The  vear  1917  recorded  a  slight  decline,  while  the  year  1918  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  1916. 

Toys  were  exported  to  Canada,  England,  Cuba,  Australia,  Ger- 
many (before  the  war),  and  other  countries.  Exports  of  toys  were 
not  separately  stated  prior  to  1918,  but  in  1918  toys  were  divided 
into  doUs,  $356,363;  mechanical  toys,  $198,792;  and  all  other, 
$1,468,469. 
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The  value  of  exports  of  doUs  and  paxts  of  doUs  for  the  calendar  year 
1919  was  $454,770.  Exports  of  mechanical  toys  were  valued  at 
$224,628,  and  all  other  toys  were  valued  at  $2,190,131. 

FOREIGN  PRODUCTION. 

(a)  Ge/^many, — Before  the  war  Germany  was  the  world's  greatest 
toy  maker.  Nuremberg  and  Sonneberg  are  the  tAVo  principal  centers 
of  the  C  erman  toy  industry.  Nuremberg  is  principally  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  metal  toys,  of  ''lead,  tin,  and  pewter  soldiers; 
of  mechanical  toys;  of  animals  that  walk  and  birds  tnat  fly;  of  dogs 
that  bark  and  dolls  that  talk,  *  f  *.''  Sonneberg  is  the  center 
of  the  wooden-toy  industry.* 

At  least  100,000  persons  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
toys  in  (^  ermany,  the  districts  of  Nuremberg  and  Sonneberg  emplo]^- 
ing  about  30,000  operatives  each.  The  annual  production  was  esti- 
mated at  about  $33,000,000.  The  exports  of  1913  were  valued  at 
$24,r94,000.  The  Lnited  States  was  Germanv's  best  customer, 
taking  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  exports,  while  the  I  nited  King- 
dom was  second,  taking  one-fourth  of  the  total  exports." 

In  Nuremberg  the  metal  toys  are  produced  largely  in  factories, 
there  being  about  200  factories  located  in  Nuremoerg  and  Furth, 
which  is  6  miles  distant  from  Nuremberg.  Outside  of  Nuremberg 
practically  all  the  toys  produced  in  Cermany  are  made  in  the  work- 
men's homes.  The  entire  family  is  employed,  usually  on  one  article 
on  which  the  family  has  specialized  for  many  generations.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  several  generations  at  work  in  one  home. 

The  present  condition  of  the  ^  erman  toy  industry  is  not  known  in 
detail,  but  it  suffered  heavily  by  the  war.  Exports  to  the  I  nited 
States  and  the  I  nited  Kingdom,  which  represented  approximately 
one-third  and  one-fourth,  respectively,  of  the  total  exports,  were  cut 
off.  Less  than  />  per  cent  of  her  exports  went  to  her  allies  before 
the  war,  and  a  little  over  7  per  cent  to  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland.  The  overseas  markets  were 
closed  during  the  war,  and  the  exports  to  neutral  countries  declined.^ 

In  Sonneberg  a  company  was  formed  to  assist  the  destitute  toy 
makers  by  employing  them  in  war  trades.  A  suggestion  has  been 
made  to  inaugurate  a  ^^day  of  gifts''  to  be  celebrated  in  the  same 
manner  as  Santa  Claus  day,  but  to  be  held  in  midsummer,  in  order 
to  stimulate  home  consumption  of  toys. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  textiles  used  in  the  doll  industry.  The 
increase  in  factory  costs  has  been  great— higher  wages  and  shorter 
hom^  being  the  rule.  The  shortage  of  coal  has  cut  down  factory 
production.  The  greatest  difficulty  the  industry  will  face  will  be  the 
problem  of  regainmg  its  lost  markets.  It  will  have  to  face  the  in- 
creased production  of  toys  in  the  L  nited  States  and  Japan,  whose 
markets  are  well  supplied  and  who  are  entering  the  export  field, 
particularly^  Japan.  L  ntil  the  German  toy  makers  can  regain  lost 
markets  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  industry  can  not  attain  its  prewar 
proportions  and  prosperity. 

(6)  Japrn, — Tne  toy  industry  in  Japan  has  greatly  increased  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.     Mr.  M.  Iketani,  writmg  in  the  Japan  Sales- 

>  Harper's  Bazar,  January,  1911. 

*  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  65, 1918,  Department  of  Conmibrce. 

s  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  65,  Department  of  Commerce. 
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man,  January,  1918,  states  that  the  annual  production  of  toys  had 
reached  a  value  of  10,000,000  yen  (about  $5,000,000),  of  which 
8,000,000  yen  was  exported.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from 
Official  Japanese  Statistics  for  Exports:* 


[Yen-IO.50.1 


Total  Export 

Export  to  United  States 


1910 

1917 

$3,820,000 
1,215,008 

$4,204,750 
1,895,249 

1918 


$5,096,014 
810,999 


Exports  to  China,  British  India,  and  Australia  exceeded  $rOO,000 
in  value  to  each  country  in  1918.  For  the  10  months  ending  October 
31,  1919,  the  export  of  toys  reached  a  total  of  $4,699,695. 

It  wiU  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  the  Japanese  toy  industry 
grew  rapidly.  Production  in  1918  evidently  exceeded  the  figure 
quoted  by  Mr.  Iketani,  which  was  no  doubt  for  the  year  1917.  Tokyo 
is  the  principal  center  of  the  industry,  producing  about  one-half  of 
the  total.  Osaka  is  second,  producing  toys  valued  at  over  $1,000,000 ; 
Aichi  is  third,  with  a  value  of  about  $500,000. 

The  toy  industry  in  Japan  is  similar  to  that  in  Germany  in  that  it 
is  carried  on  almost  entirely  in  the  home.  This  keeps  the  cost  at  a 
low  level.  Dolls  are  made  in  the  pottery  centers  as  a  by-product. 
When  toys  are  made  in  factories,  the  cost  is  quite  low,  tne  adult 
workman  averaging  65  cents  per  day  in  wages,  according  to  an  ex- 
tract from  Commerce  Reports,  February  26,  1920.  Japan  also  has 
the  possibilities  of  developing  a  good  market  in  her  own  part  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  in  South  America,  Europe,  and  Africa. 

(c)  France. — It  was  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  total  number 
of  toys  sold  in  France  in  the  year  1913,  amounting  to  approximately 
$5,000,000  in  value,  was  of  German  origin.  Of  all  imported  those 
from  Germany  amounted  to  four-fifths.  It  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  the  larger  toy  dealers  that  25  oer  cent  of  the  finished 
toys  sold  in  France  before  the  war  were  of  (German  production  and 
that  cO  per  cent  of  all  toys  and  toy  parts  were  '  ^made  in  Germany.'' 

The  nnished  toys  of  German  importation  consisted  mostly  of 
mechanical  and  rubber  toys,  while  such  parts  as  doll  heads  and  glass 
eyes  were  also  imported.  Frequently  a  finished  article  put  out  as  a 
French  product  consisted  mainly  of  parts  or  pieces  of  a  set  made  in 
Germany  but  assembled  and  packed  in  France.^ 

The  following  table  ®  shows  the  value  of  imports  into  and  exports 
from  France  for  the  years  stated,  and  indicates  that  exports  of  toys 
are  much  larger  than  imports.    Exports  went  mainly  to  England. 


Imports. 
Exports. 


1912 


$3, 292, 194 
10, 257, 757 


1914 


$1, 158, 000 
6, 819, 462 


1916 


$650, 217 
7, 626, 202 


1918 


$337,750 
5,758,348 


*  Annual  Return  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Empire  of  Japan,  1918. 

» Notes  from  Commerce  Reports,  Apr.  7, 1919.  ^   i    ^  ,.     ,     , 

•  Statistics  taken  from  ''Docimients  Statistiques  sur  le  Commerce  de  la  France;"  calendar  years;  franc 
$0,193. 
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^  Imports  into  the  United  States  from  France,  as  indicated  by 
Conmierce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  have  fluctuated  in 
value  from  about  8200,000  to  $100,000,  averaging  about  $1^0,000 
annually.  Exports  from  the  tnited  States  to  France  have  been 
small. 

(d)  England, — While  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  stimulate  the 

Eroduction  of  toys  in  England  as  in  other  countries,  the  statistics  as 
&re  given  shov  only  a  small  difference  between  the  value  of  imports 
and  exports.  /In  1914  exports  exceeded  imports  in  value,  while  in 
1918  imports^  slightly  exceeded  exports  in  value.  France  took  the 
place  formerly  occupied  by  C  ermany  as  the  leading  source  of  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom.  Exports  went  principally  to  the  British 
Possessions. 


4-^ 


Imports  from  i — 

Total 

Oermary 

France 

Japan 

United  States 

Exports  to  1— 

Total 

France 

United  States 

Argentina 

British  possessions 


1914 


$3,406,598 


2,358,992 
433,385 
143,836 
271,205 


4,071,489 


124,733 

706,251 

84,322 

2, 496, 159 


1917 


11,262,536 


3,280 

1,070^679 

103,963 

69,610 


2,567,322 


1918 


$2,177,460 


2,073,412 
74,487 
18,390 


1,952,902 


232,580 

466,941 

153,105 

1,380,573 


214,948 

119,779 

176,304 

1,137,286 


1  From  "Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, ''  1918,  calendar  years;  pound  sterUng— 
$4.8665. 

IMPORTS. 

« 

Imports  for  consumption  of  tojrs  were  valued  at  $6,628,683  in  the 
fiscal  year  1910.  The  year  1911  mcreased  the  total  value  to  $8,ir9,- 
244.  The  next  two  years  showed  a  small  decrease,  the  total  falling 
a  little  below  $8,t)00,000,  but  in  1914  the  high  total  of  $9,090,972 
was  reached.  The  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  production  decreased 
from  80.2  per  cent  to  66  per  cent  from  1910  to  1914. 

The  decline  in  the  value  of  imports  has  been  rapid  since  1915,  and 
the  low  mark  was  reached  in  1917,  with  a  value  of  $1,492,^41.  The 
year  1918  recorded  imports  of  toys  valued-at  $2,009,014. 

Germany  dominatea  the  American  import  trade  before  the  war, 
furnishing  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total.  Imports  from  Japan  have 
shown  a  remarkable  growth,  increasing  from  a  value  of  $19^,302  in 
1910  to  a  total  of  $1,910,417  in  1918,  the  value  having  passed  the 
half-million  mark  in  1916.  The  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
Austria-Hungary  were  also  exporters  to  the  1  nited  States. 

Imports  of  toj^s  were  all  grouped  together  under  one  heading 
prior  to  1912.  Since  1912  dolls  have  been  separately  stated,  their 
average  import  value  from  1912  to  1915,  inclusive,  being  about 
$1/00,000. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1917  the  imports  of  dolls  amounted  to  only 
$123,134,  but  the  imports  of  dolls  in  the  calendar  year  1919  were 
a^ain  heavy,  $1,232,344;  in  fact,  they  were  nearly  equal  in  value  to 
the  imports  of  dolls  in  prewar  years.     The  imports  from  July  to 
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December,  1919,  reached  a  total  value  of  $1,026,975,  of  which 
$451,826  came  from  Germany  and  $742,537  from  Japan.  Before  the 
war  nearljr  all  the  imported  dolls  came  from  Oermany,  but  at  the 

Present  tmae  Japan  appears  to  be  the  principal  exporter  to  >  the 
■nited  States. 

Imports  of  all  other  toys  and  parts  have  not  increased  so  greatly 
since  the  war  as  have  dolls.  Tneir  average  value  before  the  war 
was  about  $6,f00,000  annually;  in  1917  their  value  was  less  than 
$1,500,000;  while  in  the  calendar  year  1919  they  reached  a  total 
value  of  $1,719,975,  of  which  $1,010,209  came  from  Japan  and 
$  31,904  from  (ermany.  July  to  December  were  the  months  of 
largest  importation. 

PRICES. 

The  comparative  prices  on  similar  dolls  given  in  this  discussion 
should  be  considerea  merely  as  an  indication  of  the  competitive 
situation  as  it  existed  in  the  spring  of  1920.  The  data  does  not  cover 
a  large  number  of  domestic  maniuacturers  and  importers,  nor  does  it 
cover  a  wide  range  of  items.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  limited 
data  presented  is  fairly  representative  of  the  entire  situation. 

PriceSf  in  dollars  per  dozen. 

DOLLS,!  JOINTED. 


Approximate  size  (inches). 


20. 
24. 
30. 


Bisque  lieads. 


American: 

Lowest  net 

jobber's 

price. 


I63-S81 

84-108 

186 


Imported:  Es- 
timated landed 
cost  plus 
20  per  cent. 


$24. 20-146.46 
31.56-65.31 
57.94-134.86 


Compo8l> 
tion  heads, 
American: 
Lowest  net 

jobber's 
price. 


$54 

$6»-72 
126 


CHARACTER  BABIES. 

• 

• 

14  and  15 

$33-$72 

7&-03 

126 

$13.92-$5a64 

3L14 

44.61-104.76 

$32.0a-$33 

18 

36.50-54 

22 

68.00-  78 

1  Some  of  the  finest  quality  imported  dolls  now  on  hand  or  which  are  now  being  distributed  were  im- 
ported at  the  low  figure  or  at  ab<mt  an  average  between  the  high  and  low  figures.  Shipments  at  the  hieh 
quotations  are  not  large.  Japanese  bisque  dolls  generally  range  considerably  higher  than  German  dolls. 
The  wide  range  in  prices  is  frequently  partly  due  to  a  dmerence  in  construction.  There  appears  to  be  a 
wide  range,  however,  on  very  similar  items. 

Explanation  of  methods  foUowed  in  compiling  doU  prices, — ^Figures 
for  imports  were  collected  from  invoices  of  actual  shipments  of  goods 
received,  except  in  one  case  quotations  on  a  shipment  of  samples  was 
included,  and  these  quotations  were  high.  The  exchange  value  of 
marks  and  yen  as  indicated  by  the  consular  invoice  was  the  value 
used  in  converting  to  dollars.  The  case  charges  vary  considerably, 
but  6  per  cent  was  taken  as  a  fair  average  charge.  This  charge  is 
added  to  the  purchase  price,  and  this  total  is  the  amount  upon  which 
duty  and  other  charges  are  assessed. 

Landing  charges  to  New  York  were  estimated  at  64  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  upon  which  duty  is  assessed  for  German  goods,  and  at 
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80  per  cent  for  Japanese  goods.  The  landing  charges  for  German 
goods  were  divided  up  about  as  follows:  Duty,  35  per  cent;  inland 
freight,  10  per  cent;  ocean  freight,  15  per  cent;  insurance,  2  per  cent; 
cartage,  legalization,  entry  charges,  etc.,  2  per  cent.  The  landing 
charges  for  Japanese  goods  are  similarly  divided,  but  are  higher. 
These  charges  are  basea  upon  freight  rates  as  they  were  in  the  spring 
of  1920. 

Some  German  importers  claim  that  their  landing  charges  are  much 
higher  than  64  per  cent,  but  this  appears  to  be  due  to  jobber's  com- 
missions on  the  other  side,  or  to  the  fact  that  they  made  settlement 
in  marks  owned  at  a  higher  value  than  the  exchange  value  at  the  time 
of  shipment.  This  charge  is  thought  to  be  a  fair  landing  charge  at 
pre'^ent  freight  rates  for  direct  importers  of  German  goods. 

The  American  prices  quoted  are  the  lowest  net  wholesale  selling 
price  to  jobbers.  Manufacturing  costs  per  dozen  were  not  available 
m  some  cases.  In  answer  to  the  argument  that  American  manufac- 
turers should  lower  their  prices,  they  assert  that  they  are  scarcely 
making  a  fair  profit. 

For  the  purposes  of  comparing  American  jobbers'  prices  with 
imported  pnces,  20  per  cent  was  added  to  the  estimated  landed  cost 
of  imported  articles.  This  should  yield  a  fair  profit  to  the  importer, 
if  not  a  large  profit. 

Description  of  the  doUs  quoted. — ^The  jointed  bisque  dolls  have  mov- 
ing glass  eyes,  usually  with  eyelashes  (American  manufacturers  have 
been  using  celluloid  eyes,  but  are  now  using  glass  ejes  also) ;  mohair 
sewed  wigs,  occasionally  human-hair  wigs;  composition  fully  jointed 
legs  and  arms  and  composition  bodies  (papier-m&ch6  is  used  largely 
by  the  German  manufacturers);  and  they  are  dressed  only  wiui  a 
chemise. 

The  character  baby  dolls  have  curved  arms  and  legs,  jointed  only 
at  the  hips  and  shoulders,  and  their  wigs  are  usually  short  or  bobbed. 
Otherwise  they  are  generally  similar  to  the  jointed  dolls. 

The  American  dolls  with  composition  heads  and  moving  eyes  are 
generally  considered  inferior  to  drolls  with  bisque  heads,  but  the  com- 
parison IS  given  to  indicate  the  comparative  prices  of  this  kind  of  doll 
with  the  highest  quality  imported  bisque  dolls.  The  American  dolls 
with  painted  eyes  and  cork-stuflFed  bodies,  usually  without  hair,  are 
in  a  class  entirely  by  themselves  at  the  present  time,  and  prices  are 
not  quoted  in  this  discussion. 

The  articles  quoted  compare  almost  exactly  as  to  size,  but  the 
Japanese  toys  are  more  fragile.  They  are,  however,  more  profusely 
decorated  tnan  the  American,  and  hand  painting  is  costly  to  the 
American  manufacturer. 

The  Japanese  celluloid  toys  as  priced  at  the  present  time  compete 
with  the  American  in  the  5  ana  10  cent  stores,  which  have  been 
the  largest  buyers  of  celluloid  toys.  The  above  comparisons  show 
that  the  mai^in  of  profit  on  a  gross  of  American  celluloid  toys 
retailed  in  the  syndicate  stores  is  very  small,  and  in  some  cases 
they  can  not  be  sold  at  all.  In  the  department  stores  quality  counts 
for  more  than  price  to  many  customers,  and  the  higher  priced  Amer- 
ican toys  frequently  sell  more  readily  at  a  higher  price  than  the 
Japanese,  because  they  are  more  substantial;  particularly  is  this  true 
wnen  the  two  are  placed  on  the  same  sales  counter. 
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Trains, — Quotations  on  mechanical  and  'electrical  trains  would 
disclose  individual  firm  prices  and  they  are,  therefore,  withheld. 
However,  a  standard  American  mechanical  train,  consisting  oi  an 
iron  locomotive  and  three  stamped  sheet-steel  cars  and  a  tender, 
was  compared  with  a  similar  imported  train.  The  comparison  was 
quite  exact.  The  estimated  landed  cost  of  the  imported  train,  plus 
20  per  cent,  was  substantially  under  the  lowest  net  jobber's  price 
for  the  American.  A  similar  comparison  with  a  standard  electric 
train  also  showed  the  imported  to  be  under  the  American  price. 

OUier  toys. — Quotations  on  American  tin  toys  were  available,  but 
no  imported  tin  sets  were  found.  Germany  is  said  to  be  short  of 
white  tin  used  in  the  lithographed  tea  and  coffee  sets. 

There  is  competition  in  many  other  lines  of  toys,  but  dolls  are 
said  to  be  one  of  the  controlling  factors  in  the  toy  trade,  and  com- 
petition appears  to  be  most  keen  in  dolls. 

COMPETITIVE    CONDITIONS. 

From  a  review  of  the  imports  of  dolls  and  toys  during  the  calendar 
year  1919,  particularly  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  it  appears  that 
Japan  and  Germany  are  the  principal  competitors  of  the  American 
manufacturers  in  tne  domestic  market,  with  Japan  in  the  lead  at 
thepresent  time. 

The  total  importation  of  dolls  and  toys  from  July  to  December, 
1919,  was  nearly  $2,500,000.     Exports  from  the  United  States  for 
the  same  period  amounted  to  $1,847,875. 
.  Until  tne  next  census  is  completed  no  accurate  estimate  of  the 

S resent  volume  of  domestic  production  can  be  made,  but  the  increase 
as  been  great.  The  Toy  Manufacturers  Association  estimates  that 
the  number  of  doll  manufacturers  alone  has  probably  increased 
from  10  or  12  to  150.  There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  manufacturers  of  mechanical  and  structural  toys.     The  value  of 

Products  of  the  entire  industry  in   1914  was  nearly  $14,000,000. 
'he  toy  association  estimates  the  value  of  products  in  1919  at  a 
total  of  $30,000,000. 

Information  upon  which  to  base  an  accurate  statement  of  future 
foreign  competition  is  not  available.  Doubtless  there  is  at  present 
a  smaller  production  of  toys  in  Germany  than  before  the  war,  but 
this  may  be  only  a  temporary  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan 
has  increased  her  production  and  exportation  of  toys,  and  is  able 
to  quote  prices  to  meet  competition. 

Tne  American  manufacturer  seems  to  have  succeeded  mainly  in 
the  production  of  new  kinds  of  toys  and  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  q^uantity  production  to  certain  wooden  and  metal  toys. 
The  industry  m  Germany  and  Japan  is  characterized  by  the  home- 
work system,  and  before  the  war  m  the  factories  long  hours  and  low 
wages  prevailed.  In  Japan  at  the  present  time  (Commerce  Reports, 
Feb.  26,  1920),  the  adult  factory  workman  averages  65  cents  a  day 
in  wages.  Present  factory  wages  and  hours  in  Germany  are  not 
known. 

TARIFF   HISTORY. 

DoUs  and  toys  were  enumerated  in  the  tariff  act  of  1894  at  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  act  of  1897  raised  the  duty  to  35  per 
cent,  which  was  the  rate  prevailing  before  the  act  of  1894.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  duty  on  ordinary  toys  since  the  act  of  1897. 
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The  values  of  imports  and  domestic  products  have  increased  at 
the  same  time,  but  domestic  products  appear  to  be  gaining  on 
imports  in  meeting  the  domestic  demand  for  toys.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  from  reference  to  the  statistics  on  page  12,  that  the  toy- 
industry  has  had,  in  the  past,  very  severe  competition  to  meet. 


ProdiLcHon  in  the  United  States — Toys  and  games. 

[From  Federal  Census.] 


VaJue. 

18W $4,010,000 

1904 6,678,000 


Value. 

1909 $8,264,000 

1914 13,767,000 


Production  in  the  United  States,  by  States,  1914 — Toys  and  games. 


Value. 

Connecticut $1,040,000 

DUnois 371,000 

Indiana 395,000 

Iowa ,     60,000 

Maryland 68, 000 

Massaohuaetts 2,536,000 

Biiohiem 529,000 

New  Hunp^ire 176, 000 

New  Jersey 641,000 


Value. 

New  York $3,713,000 

Ohio 1,909,000 

Pennsylvania 1, 769, 000 

Rhode  Island 21,000 

Vermont 160,000 

All  other 361,000 

Total 13,757,000 


Imports  by  countries. 

TOYS— DOLLS  AND  PARTS  OF. 
[Fiscal  years.] 


Imported  from— 

1912 » 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

4919  « 

1920S 

Germany 

$1,384,372 

12,578 

5,435 

3,238 

4,189 

12,480 

$1,537,964 
8,776 
6,641 
1,010 
1,505 
7,288 

$1,791,913 
12,286 
4,592 
2,484 
2,925 
2,296 

$1,661,511 

5,699 

805 

1,177 

4,250 

24,689 

$617,333 

6,166 

3,110 

162 

7,471 

38,028 

$3,294 
8,508 

$20,' 989* 

$451,826 
20,432 

France 

Austria-Huneary. 
United  Kingdom. 

631 

108,608 

2,093 

1,962 

474,882 

2,159 

9,041 

742,537 

8,508 

Japan 

Another 

Total 

1,422,292 

1 

1,563,184 

1,816,496 

1,698,131 

672,270 

123,134 

499,992 

1,232,344 

$2,839,532 

ALL  OTHER  TOYS. 
[Fiscal  years.] 


Imported  from— 


Ai^tria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Flranee 

Qermany 

Bngland. 

Japan 

Another 

Total 


1910* 


$158,870 

56,927 

169,957 

5,908,092 

78,909 

195,302 

18,224 


6,585,781 


1911* 


$156,757 

48,966 

224,617 

7,078,880 

112,637 

295,641 

48,437 


7,964,886 


1912 


$174,646 

45,142 

169,691 

5,596,767 

144,751 

320,241 

20,162 


6,471,290 


1918 


$178,662 

57,962 

156,316 

6,362,810 

286,849 

301,249 

30,423 


6,372,871 


1914 


$177,809 

69,092 

206,194 

6,926,941 

420,869 

484,006 

82,622 


7,267,628 


Imported  from— 


Austria-Hungary . 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Bngland. 

Japan 

Another 


Total. 


1916 


$118,922 
22,531 

166,607 
6,126,764 

435,299 

470,346 
62,864 


6,387,282 


1916 


$25,572 


98,654 

1,758,663 

137,306 

494,248 

30,431 


2,644,774 


1917 


$2,996 


101,276 

15,751 

74,164 

1,097,744 

27,082 


1,319,038 


1918 


$44,396 


26,638 

1,435,536 

22,290 


1,628,753 


1919  s 


$3,982 

4,805 

66,037 

531,904 

28,577 

1,010,209 

74,461 


1,719,976 


1920> 


$7,898,162 


1  Included  in  ''An  other  toys''  prior  to  1912.      *  CcJendar  year.       *  Includes  dolls  and  parts  of. 
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Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 

TOYS  (INCLUDING  DOLLS  AND  PARTS  OF). 


Fiscal  year. 


1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1919  « 
192a  « 


Rate  of  duty. 


Value. 


35  per  cent 16,929,841 

.do 7,187,482 

-do 4,860,017 

.do 6,628,683 

-do i  8,159,244 

.do I  7,881,298 

.do !  7,923,895 

.do 9,090,972 

.do I  7,898,535 

.do I  3,384,414 

.do 1,492,541 

.do '  2,009,014 


.do. 
.do. 
.do 
.do 


762,458 
5,780,155 
2,835,525 
9,687,526 


Duty 
collected. 


12,425,444 

2,515,618 

1,701,002 

2,320,039 

2,855,521 

2,758,383 

2,773,362 

3, 181, 815 

2,764,388 

1,184,545 

522,379 

703,146 

266,860 

2,023,054 

992,433 

3,380,628 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent, 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 


DOLLS  AND  PARTS  OF.  > 


1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919*. 

1920  « 

1921* 


35  per  cent , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

..  .do 

....do 


11,405,243 

1,585,852 

1,816,930 

1,692,785 

678,005 

127,509 

492, 178 

l,2a%2l5 

2,593,108 

641,424 


$191,835 
555,048 
635,925 
592, 474 
237,301 
44,628 
172,262 
421,825 
907,588 
224, 498 


35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 


From  Cl'ba  (Reciprocity  Treaty,  Dec.  27,  1903). 


1914. 
1915. 


35  per  cent  less  20  per  cent. 
do 


6 
1 


28.00 


ALL  OTHER  TOYS  AND  PARTS  OF,  NOT  COMPOSED  OF  RUBBER,  CHINA,  PORCEL-\JN, 
PARI.\N,  BISQUE,  EARTHEN,  OR  STONE  WARE,  N.  S.  P.  F.,  INCLUDING  TOY  MARBLES 
OF  WHATEVER  MATERIAL  COMPOSED. 


Under  General  Tariff. 


1908.. 

1909.. 

1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919  « 

1920 « 

1921  • 


35  per  cent , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


17,187,469 
4,859,986 
6,628,674 
8,158,625 
6,475,849 
6,338,037 
7, 273,' 963 
6,205,460 
2,706,405 
1,364,927 
1,516,794 
1,630,309 
7,094,341 
2,690,172 


12,515,614 

35.00 

1,700,995 

35.00 

2,320,036 

35.00 

2,855,518 

35.00 

2,266,547 

35.00 

2,218,313 

35.00 

2,545,887 

35.00 

2,171,911 

35.00 

947,241 

35.00 

477,724 

35.00 

530,877 

35.00 

570,608 

35.00 

2,483,019 

35.00 

941,560 

35.00 

From  Philippine  Islands  (Acts  of  Mar.  3,  1905;  Aug. 

5,  1909;  AND 

Oct. 

3,  1913). 

1908 

75  per  cent  of  35  per  cent 

SI 

1009 

do 

19 

303 

2 

5 

12 

$4 

26.26 

1911 

Free 

1912 

do 

1913 

do 

1917 

do 

1918 

do 

22 
2 

1920  « 

do 

i  Included  with  "All  other  toys"  prior  to  1912. 
« Calendar  year. 


*  Six  months  ended  Jime  30, 1921. 
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Imports  for  consumption — Revenue — Continued. 

ALL  OTHER  TOYS  AND  PARTS  OF,  NOT  COMPOSED  OF  RUBBER,  CHINA.  PORCELAIN, 
PARIAN,  BISQUE,  EARTHEN,  OR  STONE  WARE,  N.  S.  P.  F., INCLUDING  TOY  MARBLES 
OF  WHATEVER  MATERIAL  COMPOSED— Continued. 

Fbom  Cxjba  (Reciprocity  Treaty,  Dec.  27,  1903.) 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1908 

35  per  cent  less  20  per  cent 

$11 

6 

9 

8 

6 

4 

93 

20 

75 

$3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

26 
5 

21 

Percent. 
28.00 

1909 

do 

28.00 

1910 

do 

28.00 

1911 

....:do 

28.00 

1915 

do 

28.00 

1916 

do 

28.00 

1917 

do 

28.00 

1918 

do 

28.00 

19201 

do 

28.00 

Duty  Remitted. 

1909 

For  use  of  foreign  diplomatic  oflBcers... 
Sec.  23,  act  of  Aug.  6, 1909 

$5 
308 
202 

72 

283  1 

1 

1911 

1912 

do 

1914 

For  use  of  foreign  diplomatic  officers .. 
do 

1916 

Domestic  exports, 

TOYS  (INCLUDING  DOLLS  AND  PARTS  OF).* 


Exported  to— 

Fiscal  year. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Germany 

$236,475 
679,418 
179, 763 
37,668 
111,840 
424,882 

164,942 
217,999 
216,607 
40,415 
94,241 
388,900 

$34,704 
110,978 
213,394 
22,729 
35,631 
227, 851 

$29,900 
115,347 
327,488 
34,352 
40,427 
281,004 

$24,599 
114, 779 
349,676 
43,862 
57, 193 
219,  Oil 

$782 

288,157 

321,632 

57,207 

56,280 

205,806 

J' 

Enelano. 

$717,338 

594,380 

127,823 

98,359 

492, 189 

$42,025 
705,550 
205,149 
165,956 
687,494 

$5,864 
790,248 
205,219 

93,227 
929,066 

Canada 

Cuba 

Australia 

Ail  other...-. 

Total 

1,670,046 

1,023,104 

645, 287 



828, 518 

809,120 

929,864 

2,030,089 

1,806,174 

2,023,624 

DOLLS  AND  PARTS  OF. 


Exported  to— 


Canada... 
Mexico. . . 
Cnba..... 
Argentina 
Brazil 


Calendar  jrear. 


1918 


$70,599 
26,670 
27,878 
11,200 
27,682 


1919 


1122,688 
52,524 
66,607 
17,448 
50,201 


Exported  to— 


Chile 

British  South  Africa 
All  other 

Total 


Calendar  year. 


1918 


$35,112 
34,049 
59,029 


292,219 


1919 

1920 

$21,814 
t      12, 770 

120, 718 

454,770 

1 

$639,821 

1  Calendar  year. 


a  The  exports  of  toys  are  separately  staled  after  1918. 
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Domestic  exports — Continued. 

MECHANICAL  TOYS. 


Exported  to— 

Calendar  year. 

Exported  to— 

Calendar  year. 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1920 

England 

$12 

58,975 

15,531 

21,489 

3,784 

$11,399 

Australia 

$9,966 

2,004 

55,209 

$13,003 

6,974 

51,088 

Canada 

97,087 

10,643 

24,631 

9,863 

New  Zealand 

All  other 

Mexico 

Ciiha 

Total 

Areentina 

166,970 

224,628 

$471,639 

ALL  OTHER  TOYS. 


Exported  to— 

Calendar  year. 

Exported  to— 

Calendar  year. 

1918 

1919        ! 

1 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Belgium 

1 
$44,756  j 
30,726  ' 
72,810  1 
872,506 
21,449 
179,088  , 
201,479  ' 
78,065  1 
50,120  1 
39,742 

Colombia 

$7,674 
8,512 
17,816 
68,911 
50,085 
27,353 
23,571 
129,714 

$22,828 
25,751 
26,944 
41,828 

107,169 
73,701 
44,494 

247,675 

Spain 

$10,383 

1,066 

570,095 

8,637 

81,325 

104,939 

25,003 

28,465 

33,374 

Uruguay 

Eneland 

China . 

Canada 

Philippine  Islands 

Australia 

Panama.. 

Mexico 

British  South  Airica.. 
New  Zealand 

Cuba 

Argentina 

All  other 

Rmzil 

Total 

Chile 

1,196,923 

2,190,131 

$3,178,132 

Prices — Celluloid  toys.^ 

DECORATED  OR  PAINTED  TOYS. 


Kinds  or  grades. 


Floaters,  swans,  ducks, 
and  geese 

ffhl?^"'** 

Humpty  dumpties 


Jobber's  price  per  gross. 


American. 


I 


$7.50 
10.80 
15.00 
12.00 
16.50 


Japanese. 


$4.00 
8.00 
9.00 
7.25 
7.60 


Kinds  or  grades. 


Boats.. 
Clowns. 
Santas.. 
Rabbits 
Rattles. 


Jobber's  price  per  gross. 


American. 


$16.50 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
2L00 


JiyiMuiepe. 


$0.00 

0.00 
7.25 
8.  SO 


ANIMALS. 


Cows 

{ 

$10.80 
7.80 
7.80 
7.80 

1 

$8.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 

Horses 

{ 

$19.50 
10.80 
10.80 
10.80 
18.00 

$16.50 

Elephants  ..,.r. 

Lions 

8.25 
a25 

Doss 

Camels 

8.25 

A^WgO ••••••««•••••••..•••. 

Qoats 

8.25 

DOLLS. 


Statuary,  approximate 
^e  in  inches,  movable 
arms  only: 

3-inch 

5-inch 

5J-inch 


$7.50 
16.50 
22.50 


$3.60 

8.80 

15.75 


Movable  arms  and  legs: 

3-inch 

4-inch 

4i-inch 

6-inch 


$ia20 
16.50 
18.00 
33.00 


$a76 
7.00 
&S0 

l&OO 


1  The  Tariff  Commission  has  been  furnished  a  detailed  display  of  celluloid  toys,  comparing  Japanese  and 
American  toys,  article  for  article,  and  giving  the  jobber's  price  per  gross  on  each  article.  These  quota- 
tions are  taken  from  this  display,  whlcn  ia  on  file  in  the  commission's  offices. 
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Rates  ofduhf — DolU,  doll  headSy  and  toys. 


Act  of— 


1S83 
1S90 


1894 


1897 


Par. 


425 
100 


436 

84 
85 

321 
96 


418 
1909  93 

94 

179 
431 

1913  79 


80 


150 


343 


Tarifl  classiflcfttion  or  description. 


Dolls  and  toys 

Chin4,'{)0creIaUi,  parian,  bisque,  Barthei^. atone,  and  crockery 
ware,  including   *   *   *   toys,   *   *   *: 
Painted,  tinted,  stained,  enameled,  printed,  gilded,  or  other- 
wise decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  manner. 
If  plain  white,  and  not  ornamented  or  decorated  in  any 
manner. 
Dolls,  doll  heads,  toy  marbles  of  whatever  material  composed, 
and  all  other  toys  not  composed  of  rubber,  china,  porcelain, 
parian.  bisque,  earthen  or  stone  ware,  and  not  specially  jh'o- 
vided  for  in  this  act. 
China,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery 
ware,  including   ♦   *   *   toys,   *   *   *    white,  not  changed 
in  c(mdition  by  suneraddel  ornamentation  or  decoration. 
China,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery 
ware,    including   *   *   *   toys,    *   *   *   painted,     tinted, 
enameled,  printed,  gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated  in  any  man- 
ner. 
Dolls,  doll  head<«,  toy  marbles  of  whatever  material  composed, 
ana  all  other  toys  not  composed  of  rubber,  china,  porc<alain, 
parian,  bisque,  earthen  or  stone  ware,  and  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act. 
This  paragraph  shall  not  take  effect  until  Jan.  1, 1895. 
China,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery 
ware,  including   *   *   *    toys,  toy  tea  sets,    *   *   *: 
Painted,  tinted,  stained,  enameled,  printed,  gilded,  or  other- 
wise dQoora  tea  or  ^ornamented  in  any  manner. 
If  plain  white  and  without  superadded  omamoitation  ot  any 
kind. 
Dolls,  doll  heads,  toy  marbles  of  whatever  materials  composed, 
and  all  other  toys  not  composed  of  rubber,  china,  porcelain, 
parian.  bisque,  earthen  or  st<»ie  ware,  and  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act. 
China,  porcelain,  parian,  biwjue,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery 
ware,   including   *   *   *   toys,   *   ♦   ♦   all   the   foregoing 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  such  ware;  painted,  colored,  tinted, 
stained,  enameled,  gilded,  printed,  or  ornamented  or  decorated 
in  any  manner;    *   *   *. 
China,  porcelain,  parian.  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery 
ware, .  plain  white,  plain  brown,  including   *   *   *    toys, 

♦  *  ♦,  all  the  foregoing  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  such  ware, 
not  painted,  colored,  tinted,  stained,  enameled,  gilded,  printed, 
or  ornamented  or  decorated  in  any  manner:   *   *   *. 

♦  *  *  toys,  *  *  *  made  wholly  or  in  Chief  value  of  tinsel 
wire,  lame  or  lahn,  bullions,  or  metal  threads. 

DoUs,  and  parts  of  dolls,  doll  heads,  toy  marbles  of  whatever 
materials  composed,  and  all  other  toys,  and  parts  of  toys,  not 
composed  of  china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen,  <n*  stone 
ware,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 

Earthenware  and  crockery  ware  composed  of  a  nonvitrified 
absorbent  body,  including  white  granite  and  sen^porcektin 
earthen  ware*  and  cream-colored  w«re,  and  st<»ieyv  ai  e,  uidUfUng 

*  *    *    toys.    *    *   *    : 

If  plain  white,  plain  y^low,  plain  brown,  plain  red,  or  plain 
black,  not  painted,  colo  ed,  tinted,  smined,  enameled, 
gilded,  printed,  ornamented,  or  decorated  in  any  man- 
ner.   *   *   * 
If  painted,  colored,  tinted,  stained,  enameled,  gilded,  printed, 
or  ornamented  or  decorated  in  any  manner.    *   *    * 
China  and  porcelain  wares^  composed  oia  vitrified  nonabsorbent 
body  which  when  broken  shows  a  vitrified  or  vitreous,  or  semi- 
vitnfied  or  semi  vitreous  fracture,  and  all  bisque  and  parian 
wares,  including    *    *    *    toys,    »   *    *    : 
U  plain  white,  or  plain  brov»  n,  not  painted,  colored,  tinted, 
stained,  enameled,  gilded,  printed,  or  ornamented  or 
dec(N'ated  in  any  manner;    *   *    ♦ 
If  painted,  colored,  tinted,  stained,  enameled,  gilded,  printed, 
or  ornamented  or  decorated  in  any  manner.  ^    *    * 

♦  *  *  toys,  *  *  *  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel 
wire,  lame  or  lahn,  or  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  and  India 
rubber,  bullions,  or  metal  threads,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  section. 

Ddls,  and  parts  of  dolls,  doll  heads,  toy  marbles  of  whatever 
materials  composed,  and  all  other  toys,  and  pe^ts  of  toys,  not 
composed  of  china,  porcelain,  parian ,  bisque,  earthen  or  stone 
ware,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 


Rates  of  duty,  spedflc 
and  ad  valorem. 


35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

30  per  oeiBt  ad  valorem. 
35  per  cent  ad  valwem. 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


60  pcrt^nt  ad  valorem. 
55  per  cent  ad  valarem. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


15  cents  per  pound  and 
60  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


NOTB.— The  foregoing  are  the  specific  provisions  for  toys  and  dolls;  rubber  toys  came  i^^thin  the  general 
provision  manufaiQiures  of  rubber. 
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Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

There  has  been  no  substantial  change  in  the  provisions  for  toys 
since  the  act  of  1883.  Yet  under  each  of  the  acts  there  has  been 
much  Utigation.  Suggestions  intended  to  make  classification  more 
certain  were  not  deemed  eflFective  and  have  not  been  adopted  in 
subsequent  acts.  For  example,  in  1909  (Tariff  Hearings,  1908-09, 
vol.  6,  p.  6618),  it  was  proposed  to  insert  in  the  tariff  act  a  provision 
making  the  rate  of  duty  on  toys  the  same  as  that  imposed  upon 
"Miscellaneous  manufactures  oi  the  material  of  which  such  toys 
are  wholly  or  in  chief  value  composed."  The  materials  therein  set 
forth  (p.  6620),  in  the  order  of  percentage,  are  metal,  cotton,  paper, 
rubber,  wood,  glass,  china,  fur,  skin,  wool,,  papier-m&ch6,  celluloid, 
leather,  silk,  gallihth,  pearl,  bone,  and  willow,  metal  constituting- 
45  per  cent  of  the  total  importations.  The  extent  to  which  such  a 
provision  would  go  was  indicated  by  the  classification  of  toys  of 
wool,  which,  being  subject  to  compound  duties,  would  have  haa  not 
only  to  be  valued  to  ascertain  the  ad  valorem  rate,  but  weighed  in 
every  case  to  determine  the  specific  duty.  The  magnitude  of  that 
work  is  apparent  from  the  volume  of  imports. 

The  scope  of  the  provision  has  been  somewhat  limited  by  the  defi- 
nition of  toys  as  playthings  intended  and  designed  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  children  only  and  which  by  their  very  nature  and  character 
are  reasonably  fit  for  no  other  purpose.  (Illfelder  v.  United  States, 
1  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.  109,  111,  of  1910;  Carsons  v.  United  States,  2  C^. 
Oust.  Appls.  386,  of  1911.)  Cheapness  does  not  determine  classifi- 
cation (Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  v.  United  States,  3  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls,  102,  of  1912;  United  States  v.  Bernard,  5  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  202; 
United  States  v,  Kramer,  5  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  294,  of  1914);  nor  does 
flimsiness  (Thanhauser,  159  Fed.  228,  ot  1908:  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Co.,  3  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  102,  of  1912) ;  nor  does  their  sale  to  or  in 
toy  shops  (United  States  v,  Cattus,  167  Fed.  532,  of  1909;  Ham- 
burger V.  United  States,  2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  234,  of  1911).  But  such, 
limitations  must  yield  to  proof  of  commercial  designation  as  toys. 
(Zeh  V.  Cadwalader,  151  U.  S.  171;  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  v. 
United  States,  3  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  102,  of  1912.)  By  agreement 
between  the  Government  and  importers  a  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Customs  Appeals  (Illfelder  v.  United  States,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  53, 
of  1916)  upon  so-called  watei^color  boxes  is  not  applied  to  paints  or 
colors  in  wooden  or  paper  boxes  valued  at  less  than  100  marks  per 
gross,  or  in  metal  boxes  valued  at  less  than  25  marks  per  gross,  or 
the  equivalent  in  each  case  in  francs.  Such  paints  or  colors  are 
classified  as  toys.     (T.  D.  37168,  of  1917.) 

In  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  act  of  1883,  plates 
and  mugs  decorated  with  pictures  and  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
intended  for  children,  and  Known  in  trade  as  *'A  B  C  plates  ana  mugs, 
were  held  dutiable  as  decorated  earthenware  and  not  as  toys.  (Mad- 
dock  V.  Magone,  152  U.  S.  368.)  In  cases  under  the  acts  of  1897  and 
1909  china  dolls  and  dolls'  heads  were  held  dutiable  under  the 
provision  for  dolls  and  doll  heads. 

Among  articles  recently  held  not  to  come  within  the  provision  for 
toys  are  cardboard  bells  painted  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Christmas-tree  ornaments  (G.  A.  8317 ;  T.  D.  38255) ;  a  bag  of  netting 
imd  red  cotton  material  with  head  representing  Santa  Claus  attached 
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to  the  top,  and  at  the  bottom  two  legs  with  feet  intended  as  a  container 
for  small  articles,  such  as  candy,  to  be  suspended  on  Christmas  trees 
(Abstract  43770,  of  1920) ;  and  strings  of  small  hollow,  globular  arti- 
cles of  gilded  glass  with  a  hole  running  through  the  center,  and 
hollow  colored  glass  balls  with  a  metal  ring  attached,  also  for  Christ- 
mas-tree ornaments  (Abstract  43423,  of  1919),  and  flimsy  baseballs  in 
chief  value  of  cotton  (Abstracts  43595,  43596,  of  1920).  On  the  other 
hand,  dolls  in  part  of  lace  were  held  dutiable  imder  paragraDh  342 
rather  than  as  articles  made  in  part  of  lace  under  paragraph  358  of  the 
act  of  1913.  (Abstracts  43619,  43760,  of  1920.)  Toys  of  tmsel  wire, 
lame  or  lahn,  and  India  rubber  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  150  of  the 
act  of  1913 ;  also  toys  of  such  materials  and  other  component  material 
if  the  combined  values  of  the  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  and  India 
rubber  exceed  the  value  of  the  other  component  material.  (T.  D. 
34027.) 

Small  sew^ig  machines  fitted  for  other  purposes  than  the  amuse- 
ment of  children  do  not  come  within  the  toy  provision,  but  within  the 
provision  (par.  441  of  the  act  of  1913)  for  sewing  machines.  (Ab- 
stracts 40043  and  40387,  of  1916;  Abstract  40753,  of  1917;  and 
Abstracts  43580,  43641,  and  43766,  of  1920.) 

Whether  such  articles  as  knives,  however  small,  should  be  regarded 
as  toys  is  questionable.  They  have  been  classified  both  as  toys  and 
as  knives.  In  G.  A.  2492,  T.  D.  14809,  knife  and  fork  sets;  and  in 
G.  A.  3482,  T.  D.  17165,  table  knives  and  forks  not  exceeding  5 
inches  in  length,  including  the  handle,  were  classified  as  toys.  On  the 
other  hand,  m  G.  A.  6264,  T.  D.  26996,  minature  penknives  having 
a  single  blade,  and  in  Kastor  v.  United  States,  167  Fed.  993,  small 
knives  with  odd-shaped  handles  which  can  not  be  effectively  used  for 
ordinary  purposes  as  a  pocketknife,  but  which  were  not  in  fact  used 
as  playthings,  and  neither  kind  of  the  knives  being  commercially 
known  as  toys,  were  held  dutiable  as  penknives. 


EMERY  GRAINS,  WHEELS,  ETC.  *" 


[Par.  343.    For  treatment  see  par.  75.] 


•.  \ 
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CURLING  STONES,  OR  QUOITS,  AND  CURUNG-STONE 

HANDLES. 


SUMMABT. 


The  manufacture  of  curling  stones  is  not  an  industry  in  the  United 
States,  and  quoits  are  made  to  only  a  small  extent  by  iron  founders  to 
satisfy  the  domestic  demand. 

Imports  of  curling  stones  come  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
whereas  the  quoits  used  in  this  country  are  mostly  of  domestic  manu-^ 
facture.  Annual  imports  of  curling  stones  and  quoits,  since  1907, 
ra^ed  from  $3,447  in  1914  down  to  $188  in  1919.  .  - 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  demand  for  curling  stones  and  quoits 
will  ever  be  large  enough  to  develop  a  manufacturing  industry  of 
importance  in  the  United  States,  ana  as  a  possible  source  of  import 
revenue  these  articles  are  insignificant. 

Summary  table — Curling  stones,  or  quoits,  and  curling-stone  handles. 


Fiscal  year. 


1010.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1919 1. 
1920  >. 


Value 
(imports 
for  con- 
sumption). 


Equivalent 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Free. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 

1)0. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Calendar  year. 

NoTB.—<^ailing  stones  and  handles  are  not  manafactured  in  the  United  Statte. 

General  Information, 
tariff  paragraph,  act  of  1913. 

Par.  470.  Curling  stones,  or  quoits,  and  curling-stone  handles. 
Free. 

DESCRIPTION. 

A  curling  stone  is  a  flattish  round  stone,  about  9  inches  in  diameter,, 
prepared  by  stone  hewers,  and  weighs  from  30  to  45  pounds.  In 
shape  a  curling  stone  resembles  a  small  convex  cheese  with  a  handle 
in  the  upper  side. 

Curling  stores  are  employed  in  playing  the  game  of  '^ curling,^'  a. 
sr>ort  «^^^?;f^»ng  m  Scotland,  where^it  is  played  by  all  clashes  of 
pe.,;>le  m  Winter;  it  ib  also  played  in  England,  Ireland,  Canada,  United 
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States,  and  other  countries.  In  playing  the  game  sides  are  made  up, 
usually  consisting  of  four  against  four,  with  a  director,  styled  **skip," 
for  each;  after  wnich  a  certain  length  of  ice,  of  from  30  to  40  yards 
and  8  or  9  feet  aoross,  is  chosen.  This  is  called  the  *^ritik.''  Certain 
marks  are  then  made  at  each  end  of  the  rink,  consisting  of  several 
concentric  rings,  called  *^  broughs,^'  and  a  center,  called  a  ^*  tee."  One 
on  each  side  plays  alternately,  the  chief  object  of  the  player  being  to 
hurl  his  stone  along  the  ice  toward  the  tee  with  proper  strength  and 
precision,  and  on  the  skill  displayed  by  the  players  in  placing  their 
own  stones  in  favorable  positions  or  in  driving  rival  stones  out  of 
favorable  positions  depends  nearly  all  of  the  interest  of  the  game. 

A  metal  quoit,  for  outdoor  sport,  is  a  circular  piece  of  iron  from  4h 
to  6  inches  m  external  diameter,  between  1  and  2  inches  in  breadth, 
and  weighs  from  H  to  3  pounds.  It  is  convex  on  the  upper  side  and 
slightly  concave  on  the  under  side,  so  that  the  outer  edge  curves 
downward  and  is  sharp  enough  to  cut  into  soft  ground.  Quoits  for 
indoor  sport  are  made  of  gutta  percha. 

Quoits  are  used  in  playing  the  game  of  '^quoits."  In  the  outdoor 
sport  two  pins,  called  ^^hobs,"  are  driven  part  ol  their  length  into  the 
ground  some  distance  apart,  and  the  players,  who  are  divided 
IfitQ  two  side^;  stand  beside  one  hob  and  in  regular  succession  throw 
their  quoits  (of  which  each  nlayer  has  two)  as  near  the  other  hob  as 
they  can.     The  side  which  nas  the  quoit  nearest  the  hob  counts  a 

Eoint  toward  game,  or  if  the  quoit  is  thrown  so  as  to  surround  the 
ob  it  counts  two. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

The  manufacture  of  curling  stones  is  not  an  industry  in  the  United 
States,  the  small  domestic  requirements  being  supplied  by  importa- 
tion from  Europe.  Quoits  are  cast  by  iron  founders  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  the  domestic  demand. 

Statistics  of  production  and  consumption  are  not  available,  but  the 
amounts  are  small.  Curling  stones  are  used  only  where  there  is 
strong  ice  in  areas  sufficiently  large  to  accommociate  the  game  of 
''curlmg,*'  and  their  sale,  therefore,  is  limited  practically  to  the  Stiates 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country.  The  quantities  imported 
represent,  practically,  the  amounts  consumed.  Quoits,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  used  in  all  parts  of  the  country  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  However,  the  game  of  '^  quoits  '^  is  played  to  onlj^  a  limited 
extent  in  the  United  States,  it  being  most  popular  in  the  north-central 
and  northeastern  parts  of  the  coimtry.  This,  and  the  further  fact 
that  quoits  being  an  almost  compact  mass  of  solid  iron  which  with 
ordinary  care  lasts  for  generations,  reduces  the  annual  requirements 
for  the  article.  The  demand  in  this  country  for  curling  stones  and 
quoits  is  small,  the  annual  sales  amounting  possibly  to  §10,000. 

Domestic  ex'ports, — ^The  United  States  has  no  export  trade  in  curling 
stones  or  quoits. 

IMrORTS. 

Customs  officials  do  not  distinguish  between  imports  of  curling 
stones  and  imports  of  quoits;  soparate  statistics  are  therefore  not 
available.  Of  the  total  annual  importation  of  curling  stones  and 
quoits  the  largest  quantity  imported  since  1894  occurred  in  1914  and 
amounted  to  $3,447.  In  1919  the  total  quantity  imported  amounted 
to  only  $188. 
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Curling  stones  are  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  quoits  are  imported,  at  least  in  significant  amounts. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  official  statistics  of  imports  of  these  articles 
represent  curling  stones  only.  Imports  are  received  chiefly  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  go  mostly  to  States  bordering  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 


TARIFF   HISTORT. 


Curling  stones  -and  quoits  have  entered  the  United  States  free  of 
duty  since  1872,  having  been  given  special  mention  for  the  first  time 
in  the  tarifl  act  of  that  year. 

COMPETITIVE    CONDITIONS   AND   TARIFF   CONSIDFRATIONS. 


The  demand  for  curling  stones  in  the  United  States  has  never  been 
large  enough  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  manufacturing  industry, 
and  the  prospect  is  t&at  it  will  never  be  much,  if  any,  greater  than  it 
has  been"  in  tne  past,  the  use  of  curling  stones  being  limited  to  a  few 
winter  months  of  each  year  and  confined  to  only  a  few  States  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country. 

Quoits  can  be  made  in  any  of  the  many  iron  foundries  of  the  United 
States  at  small  manufacturing  cose.  The  process  is  a  simple  one  of 
casting,  no  finishing  or  polishing  operations  being  required.  Ameri- 
can foundry  facilities  and  raw  material  are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
supply  all  clomestic  demands.  It  is  not  likely  that  foreign  countries 
can  compete  successfully  in  the  markets  oi  the  United  States  on 
quoits. 

It  is  not  considered  that  there  is  anv  tariff  problem  of  consequence 
in  the  case  of  either  curling  stones  or  quoits. 

Imports  for  consumption — Revenue — Curling  stones,  or  quoits,  and  curling-stone  handles. 


Fiscal 
year. 


1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Free. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Value. 


11,849 
1,472  I 
2,33G  I 
1,723 
1,781 
2,104 
2,684 
3,447 


Fiscal 
year. 


Rate  of  duty. 


1P15.. 


Free. 


1916.. 

do 

1917-. 
1918.. 
19J9.. 

do 

do 

do 

19191. 
19201. 
1921*. 

do 

do 

do 

Value. 


11,259 

2,882 

2,427 

380 

188 

1,793 

3,315 

90 


1  Calendar  years. 


s  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 


Rates  of  duty — Curling  stones,  or  quoits,  and  curling-stone  handles. 


Actol— 

Par. 

1883 

685 

1890 

552 

1894 

462 

1897 

540 

1909 

551 

1913 

470 

Tarifl  classification  or  description. 


Curling  stones,  or  quoits 

Curling  stones,  or  quoits,  and  curling-stone  handles. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Rates  of  duty,  spedflo 
and  ad  valorem. 


Free. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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ADDITIOXAL  COPIKi? 


PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles  and 
commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and 
others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  nmnerical 
order  of  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combined  in  one 
pamphlet.  In  doing  this  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
been  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 
has  been  treated  under  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tarift  act  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  paragraph  appears  in 
numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiaole  and 
another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article  is 
discussed  imder  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in 
numerical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  ^introduction  and  index,'' 
which  contams : 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article  is 
provided  for,  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the 
nimiber  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  the  use  of  this  '^ Introduction  and  index''  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  of  Fiank  S,  Sanford  and  Joseph  M.  Donohoe,  of  the  Com- 
mission's staff,  and  of  others. 
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CORK. 


Summary. 


Cork  hark  or  wood, — Cork  is  the  bark  of  an  evergreen  oak  common 
to  southern  Europe  and  northern  Africa.  The  trees  grow  to  a  height 
of  40  or  50  feet,  average  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  live  to  a  great 
age.  The  bark  is  stripped  at  intervals  of  nine  years,  each  tree  yield- 
ing an  average  of  about  45  pounds.  Portugal  is  the  leading  producer, 
growing  about  one-third  oi  the  world's  supply.  Most  of  tnis  is  ex- 
ported unmanufactured.  The  remaining  supply  comes  from  Spam, 
France,  Italy,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Morocco,  and  Korea,  that  from  Korea 
differing  in  some  respects  from  true  cork.  In  1912  the  United  States 
Forestry  Service  planted  cork  oaks  in  Florida  for  experimental 
purposes,  but  none  is  grown  in  this  country  for  commercial  use. 
Spam  is  a  large  manufacturer  of  cork  products,  exporting  very  little 
immanufactured  bark.  An  export  tax  on  bark  is  imposed  by  both 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  principal  products  of  cork  are  bottle  stoppers,  or  corks; 
disks  or  wafers  used  in  the  crimped  metallic  stoppers  known  as 
crown  corks;  cork  paper,  used  chiefly  for  the  tips  of  cigarettes; 
seine  floats  aiid  ffllera  for  life  preserver^;  and  insulation  board  made 
from  cork  waste  or  shavings.  Numerous  other  articles,  for  which 
it  is  particularly  adapted  because  of  its  qualities  of  lightness,  com- 
pressibility, elasticity,  and  imperviousness  to  water,  are  also  made. 

The  domestic  industry,  although  required  to  import  the  raw  bark, 
is  an  important  one.  In  1914  there  were. 52  establishments  with 
capital  01  $7,602,000.  Production,  which  embraced' to  some  extent 
practically  all  manufactures  of  cork  except  cork  paper,  amoimted 
to  $7,875,000.  Importations  of  bark  are  chiefly  from  Portugal  and 
Spain.  The  more  unportant  domestic  products  are  the  higher  grade 
corks,  cork  disks,  and  insulation  board.  Hand  cutting  has  been 
replaced  entirely  by  machinery.  A  large  portion  of  the  machinery 
is  automatic,  but  in  some  classes  skilled  nand  work  is  necessary. 
An  instance  of  this  is  in  the  pimching  of  the  high-grade  corks,  where 
it  is  necessary  for  the  operative  to  so  guide  the  bark  that  the  best 
portions  are  pimched. 

Great  skill  is  required  in  sorting,  both  of  the  bark  and  of  the 
finished  articles.  Proper  sorting  of  the  bark  for  the  various  purposes 
is  very  important,  profitable,  and  economic  operation  dependmg 
on  this  to  a  very  large  extent.  Even  with  careful  sorting  it  is  not 
possible  to  secure  a  imiform  finished  article,  which  necessitates  the 
second  sorting  after  the  corks  are  completed. 

Spain  is  a  very  strong  competitor  in  the  domestic  market  having, 
in  addition  to  the  native  supply  of  bark,  the  advantages  of  an  export 
tax  on  immanufactured  bark,  and  skinful  labor  at  less  cost  than 
domestic  labor.  The  Spanish  industry  is  also  very  generally  equipped 
with  modem  machinery,  and  the  cheaper  labor  is  on  a  par  in  produc- 
tion with  our  own. 
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Imports  of  cork  bark  and  waste  amounted  to  $6,338,330  in  1920, 
the  imports  of  manufactures  of  cork  amounted  to  $1,969,203,  while 
the  value  of  domestic  exports  was  $2,022,174. 

Cork — Summary  table. 


Domestic 
production. 

Imports 
for  con- 
sumption, 
free  and 
dutiable. 

Domestic 
exports. 

Ratio  to 
produc- 
tion, ex- 
ports (per 
cent). 

Value, 
imports, 

for  con- 
sumption 

(manu- 
factures). 

Amount  of 
duty. 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate. 

Fiscal  year: 
1910 

$4,703,899.10 
6,676,505.21 
5,425,171.00 
6,497,219.25 
6,480,577.00 
4,324,692.00 
4,013,152.00 
6,495,621.00 
5,039,349.00 
4,623,049.00 
5,841,871.00 

4,199,677.00 
G,  650, 078. 00 
8,307,533.00 

$157,046.00 
168,267.00 
294,046.00 
339,436.00 
462,199.00 
211,795.00 
455,424.00 
541,579.00 
847,377.00 
«  986, 821. 00 
21,081,855.00 

986,821.00 
1,081,855.00 
2,002,174.00 

$1,551,619.10 
2,389,745.21 
2,178,085.00 
2,345,149.25 
2,628,387.00 
1,568,560.00 
878,268.00 
2,626,804.00 
1,977,522.00 
1,060,306.00 
1,672,348.00 

1,669,032.00 
1,289,016.00 
1,969,203.00 

$317,532.14 
453,987.36 
437,991.98 
425,871.01 
507,422.60 
383,387.84 
203,716.60 
553,407.60 
455,377.18 
177,461.00 
296,401.83 

385,871.00 
210,499.00 
305,495.00 

20.47 

1911 

18.99 

1912 

20.11 

1913 

18.16 

1914.... 
1915 

117,875,666.66 

5.87 

19.31 
24.44 

1916 

23.20 

1917 

21.07 

1918..:. 

23.03 

1919 

16.73 

1920 

17.72 

Calendar 
year: 
1918 

1 

23.11 

1919 

16.33 

1920 

16.51 

I  Products  of  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  various  articles  from  cork,  including  such 
products  as  life  preservers  and  cork  board  for  insulation,  cork  tips^  but  comprising  chiefly  bottle  corks. 
In  addition,  products  to  the  value  of  $54,353  were  reported  by  estaolishments  assigned  to  other  industries. 
(Census  of  Manufactures,  1914.) 

»  Exports  for  calendar  years  1918  and  1919. 

General  Information. 
1913  tariff  paragraph. 

340.  Cork  bark,  cut  into  squares,  cubes,  or  quarters,  4  cents  per  pound;  manufac- 
tured cork  stoppers,* over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  measured  at  the  larger 
end,  and  manufactured  cprk  disks,  wafers,  or  washers,  over  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  12  cents  per  pound;  manufactured  cork  stoppers,  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  or  less  in  diameter,  measured  at  the  larger  end,  and  manufactured  cork  disks, 
wafers,  or  washers,  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  15  cents  per  pound; 
cork,  artificial,  or  cork  substitutes  manufactured  from  cork  waste,  or  granulated 
corks,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  section,  3  cents  per  pound;  cork  insula- 
tion, wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  granulated  cork,  in  slabs,  boards,  planks,  or  molded 
forms,  \  cent  per  pound;  cork  paper,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem;  manufactures  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  cork  or  of  cork  bark,  or  of  artificial  cork  or  bark  substitutes,  granu- 
lated or  ground  cork,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

464.  Cork  wood,  or  cork  bark,  unmanufactured,  and  cork  waste,  shavings,  and  cork 
refuse  of  all  kinds.    Free. 


DESCRIPTION  AND   USES. 

Cork,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  cortex  or  bark  of  a  species  of 
evergreen  oak  indigenous  to  southern  Europe  and  northern  Africa. 
The  trees  attain  a  height  of  20  to  40  feet,  hve  to  great  age  (300  to 
400  years),  and  average  approximately  12  inches  in  diameter. 
Specimens  occasionally  are  foimd  as  much  as  12  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  bark  is  silvery  gray  and  is  quite  unlike  the  bark  of  other 
oaks  in  texture.  Its  thickness  and  (juality  vary  with  the  soil  and 
climatic  conditions.     If  the  ground  is  rich  and  damp  the  bark  is 
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thick  and  generally  open  and  poor  in  quality.  The  best  cork  comes 
from  the  mountainous  districts  where  tne  soil  is  thin  and  the  rainfall 
not  very  abundant. 

It  is  stripped  from  the  tree  during  July  and  August,  at  intervals 
of  about  nme  years.  Longitudinal  and  transverse  incisions  are 
made  to  the  proper  depth  and  the  bark  then  pried  off  in  slabs,  great 
care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  tree.  Commercial  bark  varies 
from  one-3ialf  inch  to  2  inches  in  thickness,  occasionally  2^  inches. 
It  is  taken  from  both  the  trunk  and  limbs,  the  thicker  bark  coming 
from  the  trunk.  Also  yoimg  vigorous  trees  furnish  thicker  bark 
than  older  ones.  The  average  yield  per  tree  is  45  poimds. 
.  Practically  the  entire  world's  production  is  obtained  from  Portugal, 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco,  Portugal  pro- 
ducing about  one-tmrd.  From  Korea  a  species  of  cork  is  also 
obtained  which  possesses  some  but  not  all  the  qualities  of  that 
from  the  Mediterranean  coimtries. 

The  industrial  uses  of  cork  are  many,  the  various  articles  into 
which  it  is  manufactured  being  too  numerous  to  enumerate.  Its 
best  known  field  of  utility  is  in  the  manufacture  of  cork  stoppers, 
and  cork  disks.  The  latter  are  used  as  washer^  in  the  crimped  metallic 
stopper  known  as  ''crown''  corks  now  almost  universally  used  on 
containers  for  mineral  waters,  ginger  ale,  beer  and  other  beverages. 
Other  uses  for  which  it  is  very  <iesirable  because  of  its*  qualities  of 
lightness,  elasticity,  compressibility  and  impermeability  to  water  are 
floats  of  nets,  life  preservers,  swimming  belts,  etc. ;  smokers  mouth- 
pieces and  cigarette  tips;  insulation  for  refrigerators  and  pipes;  in 
doors  and  telephone  cells  to  deaden  sound;  toys;  insoles;  polishing 
wheels  and  rubber  for  burnishing  glass  and  gola;  displajdng  cutlery; 
in  balls,  toys  and  games,  and  many  other  articles,  either  made  from 
the  cork  in  its  natural  state  or  from  the  waste  or  shavings  as  a  com- 
position. 

In  powdered  form  cork  waste  is  used  in  making  linoleum  and 
other  floor  coverings,  this  use  being  specially  provided  for  in  the 
tariff  (par.  276). 

Cork  bark,  cut  into  squares,  cubes  or  quarters,  is  a  preliminary 
step  in  the  cutting  of  corks,  generally  those  made  by  handwork. 
Very  small  imports  of  it  in  this  condition  are  made. 

Substitutes, — No  altogether  satisfactory  cork  substitute  has  been 
found,  although  the  wood  of  some  trees  possessing  a  cellular  spon^- 
ness,  lightness,  and  elasticity  has  been  substituted  in  many  of  its 
uses.  One  such,  known  as  cordewood  or  alligator  apple,  grows  in 
the  West  Indies.  Rubber  is  used  to  a  great  extent  for  bottle  stoppers, 
and  many  patent  devices  and  compositions  have  been  employed,  but 
none  are  the  equal  of  the  cork  stopper  for  general  use. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

Raw  material. — No  cork  for  industrial  purposes  is  grown  in  the 
United  States.  The  culture  was  attempted  nere  as  early  as  1858, 
but  was  not  vigorously  prosecuted.  It  is  now  being  mtroduced 
experimentally  at  Chico,  Calif.,  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
and  in  Florida,  by  the  United  States  Forestry  Service. 
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With  relation  to  these  experiments,  the  Bureau  of  Foresiry  in  a 
report  dated  March  29, 1916,  states : 

The  cork  oak  is  adapted  to  growing  in  certain  portions  of  this  country,  notably 
portions  of  California,  Florida,  and  the  Gulf  States.  It  does  not  thrive  in  a  climate 
where  the  minimum  temperature  goes  below  21°  F.  and  where  the  maximimi  exceeds 
104°  F.  The  cork  oak  requires  a  porous,  fairly  moist  soil  and  an  annual  precipitation 
of  at  least  20  inches.  In  western  Florida,  on  the  Choctowhatchee  division  of  the 
Florida  national  forest,  some  of  the  trees  grown  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring  of  1911 
are  now  10  feet  tall  and  very  thrifty.  They  are,  however,  on  fairly  good  soil  which 
was  thoroughly  plowed  and  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  garden  patch.  The  very 
largest  of  the  trees  have  received  some  fertilizers.  At  slightly  higher  and  drier  ele- 
vations in  the  sandhills  the  trees  have  not  prospered,  and  it  seems  evident  that  a 
moist  and  somewhat  richer  soil  than  this  pure  sand  is  necessary  for  their  satisfactory 
development. 

Manufactures. — Lacking  a  native  supply,  all  the  bark  used  in  tho 
domestic  cork  industry  is  imported.  Domestic  manufactures  em- 
brace practically  all  the  products  of  cork,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  cork  paper.  This  was  formerly  produced  here,  but  is  now  prac- 
tically all  imported.  The  chief  prodiicts  are  cork  stoppers  (generally 
known  as  corks),  disks  and  wafers  used  in  the  crown  cork,  and  cork 
board  and  insulation  from  the  waste  or  shavings. 

Processes. — Before  shipping,  the  slabs  as  cut  from  the  trees  are 
dried  for  a  few  days  and  are  then  steamed  or  placed  in  boiling  water. 
This  process  enaoles  the  useless  outer  coating  to  be  scraped  off, 
increases  their  bulk  and  elasticity,  and  removes  the  tannic  acid. 
It  is  next  scraped,  by  which  process  it  loses  about  20  per  cent  in 
weight,  then  cut  into  proper  sized  pieces  for  baling,  and  sorted  into 
numerous  grades  of  quality  and  thickness.  After  sorting  it  is  baled, 
rendered  compact  under  pressure,  and  each  bale  marked  as  to  quality. 

Bottle  corTcs. — Corks  are  made  both  straight  and  tapered  and  in  a 
great  variety  of  sizes.  The  thickness  of  a  piece  of  bark  determines 
the  maximum  diameter  of  the  stopper,  as  the  cutting  is  done  across 
the  grain.  The  baled  bark  is  first  re-sorted,  an  average  bale  of 
180  pounds  being  sorted  into  about  4  thicknesses  of  wood  and  4 
grades,  or  a  total  of  16  kinds  of  wood.  The  importance  of  sorting 
can  not  be  overemphasized,  since  the  whole  problem  of  successfiu 
and  economical  manufacture  centers  about  it.  The  wood  is  steamed 
in  ovens  for  about  15  minutes  to  soften  it  for  working,  and  then 
sliced  into  strips  by  a  revolving  disk.  The  width  of  these  strips 
determines  the  length  of  the  corks.  The  slices  or  strips  are  then 
taken  to  punching  machines  where  the  corks  are  cut  out,  either  by- 
automatic  machines  or  by  hand  punches.  The  ''punch"  is  a  sharp 
revolving  hollow  cylinder  of  the  required  diameter.  The  hand 
punches  are  more  desirable  for  high-grade  corks,  as  the  workmen 
can  avoid  the  defects  in  each  piece  of  cork,  whereas  the  automatic 
machines  punch  equal  spaces  in  each  strip,  regardless  of  defects. 
For  tapered  corks  a  further  step  is  required — placing  the  corks  in 
slots  wnich  are  pressed  against  a  revolving  disk  at  such  an  angle  that 
one  revolution  of  the  cork  against  the  disk  gives  the  proper  taper. 
The  corks  are  then  sorted,  polished,  and  bleached. 

As  will  be  seen,  a  great  deal  of  waste  is  incidental  to  the  making 
of  corks,  and  this  is  utilized  in  various  ways  for  making  articles  oi 
cork  composition  or  for  loose  insulation. 

CorTc  disJcs  or  wafers. — Cork  disks  or  wafers,  used  primarily  in 
crown  corks,  and  to  a  small  extent  for  other  purposes,  are  made 
both  from  the  natural  cork  and  from  cork  shavings  or  waste,  the 
domestic  product  being  chiefly  the  latter.    For  composition  disks 
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a  good  (quality  of  waste  is  used.  It  is  ground,  and  carefully  cleaned 
by  friction  and  air  blast  to  remove  all  dust  and  defective  cork  wood, 
then  mixed  with  a  binder  of  rosin,  glycerine,  and  other  materials, 
compressed  in  tubes  the  desired  diameter,  and  baked  at  low  heat, 
great  care  being  taken  not  to  char  the  cork.  The  tube  is  then  cooled 
and  the  composition  as  it  is  pressed  out  cut  into  disks  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick  by  automatic  machinery.  The  disks  are 
then  sorted  and  packed. 

The  natural  cork  disks  are  made  in  an  entirely  different  manner. 
Good  quality  bark  is  cut  into  strips  about  twice  the  desired  diameter 
of  the  disks  and  the  rough  outer  bark  ripped  off.  It  is  then  spUt 
into  narrow  strips  of  the  fmished  thickness  and  the  disks  punched 
out  by  machinery. 

Cork  insulation  hoard, — This  also  is  a  product  manufactured  from 
the  waste  incurred  in  the  manufacture  of  corks  and  other  articles 
cut  from  natural  bark.  The  waste  is  ground  or  macerated  and 
sifted  through  screens  of  different  sized  meshes.  The  larger  granules 
are  used  for  insulation  board  and  the  smaller,  some  of  which  are 
further  groimd,  used  in  the  production  of  cork  floor  tiles,  composition 
cork  disks,  and  m  powdered  form  for  linoleum. 

The  ground  cork  is  compressed  in  molds  and  baked  at  400°  F. 
for  four  or  five  hours.  The  pure  ground  cork  only  may  be  used,  the 
natural  gum  or  resin  serving  as  a  linder,  or  a  foreign  binder,  such  as 
glue,  asphalt,  pitch,  or  cement,  may  be  used.  The  sn^ets  are  removed 
From  the  mold,  trimmed,  and  cut  into  standard  sizes,  1  foot  by -3 
feet,  with  thicknesses  of  2,  3,  or  4  inches. 

Sorting. — One  of  the  most  important  as  well  as  expensive  single 
items  in  the  industry  is  that  of  sorting,  both  of  the  bark  and  of  the 
finished  articles.  Tne  bark  is  very  carefully  sorted  to  obtain  the 
better  grades  for  the  higher  quality  corks,  but  even  so,  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  a  finished  article  of  imiform  quality.  Therefore^ 
m  order  to  make  a  specified  number  of  a  particular  qualitj^  of  corks, 
it  is  necessary  to  manufacture  a  great  many  of  other  qualities,  which 
necessitates  the  careful  sorting  of  the  finished  products.  The  same 
applies  to  cork  paper  and  other  products. 

CorTc  paper.— For  cork  paper  the  finest  quality  of  bark  is  selected, 
cut  into  blocks  3  by  6  inches,  and  the  rough  front  and  back  faces 
ripped  off.  The  block  is  then  glued  fast  to  a  steel  plate  and  placed 
in  the  cutting  machine,  which  cuts  the  bark  into  sheets  about  ^Ju- 
of  an  inch  thick.  The  sheets  are  then  carefully  stacked,  ground  to 
uniform  sizes,  and  very  carefully  sorted  into  grades.  Practically 
all  cork  paper  produced  is  used  for  cigarette  tips,  and  very  little^ 
if  any,  is  now  made  in  this  country.  The  cost  to  the  cigarette 
manmacture  is  from  9  to  20  cents  per  thousand  tips. 

Organization. — The  census  of  manufactures  for  1914  gives  the 
value  of  cork  cutting  products  as  $7,875,000,  as  compared  with 
$5,940,000  in  1909,  and  $4,491,000  in  1904.  The  average  number 
of  wage  earners  was  3,454,  of  whom  2,051  were  male  and  1,345 
female,  a  total  of  155  being  imder  16  years  of  age;  52  establishments 
were  engaged  in  the  industry,  with  capitalization  of  $7,602,000  and 
wages  of  $1,582,000.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
are  the  leading  States. 

Hand  cutting  has  entirely  disappeared  here,  automatic  machinery 
or  combined  hand  and  machine  work  having  entirely  supplanted  it. 
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Female  help  is  being  largely  employed  on  the  automatic  machines 
where  great  skill  is  not  required.  Some  of  the  work,  however, 
requires  skilled  labor,  such  as  the  punching  of  the  higher-grade  corks, 
where  male  operatives  feed  the  punches  oy  hand  in  order  to  utilize 
the  best  portions  of  the  bark.  Practically  all  the  machinery  is  of 
American  origin  and  make,  but  has  been  adopted  by  the  cork  makers 
of  foreign  countries. 

Some  of  the  American  firms  also  maintain  factories  in  Spain, 
importing  their  products  to  this  country. 

EXPORTS. 

Exports  of  domestic  manufactures  have  shown  a  steady  increase 
except  in  1915,  when  they  dropped  to  $211,765  from  $462,199  for 
1914.  They  reached  $1,081,537  in  1919,  and  $2,002,174  for  the 
calendar  year  1920.  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Panama  are  the 
chief  buyers.  Japan  and  the  countries  of  South  America  are  also 
important  markets.  Statistics  are  not  available  as  to  the  specific 
articles  which  compose  these  exports. 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 

The  area  over  which  cork  culture  extends  is  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: Portugal^  1,482,000  acres;  France  and  her  African  possessions, 
1,633,331  acres,  of  which  1,052,556  are  in  Algeria  and  202,622  in 
Tunis;  Spain,  741,300  acres.  Italy  was  formerly  a  large  grower  of 
cork,  but  the  production  has  greatly  decreased  through  lack  of  cul- 
ture and  destruction  of  the  cork-oak  forests. 

Portugal  is  the  leading  producer,  growing  about  one-third  of  the 
world's  supply.     Practically  all  of  this  is  exported  unmanufactured. 

Spain  is  second  in  production,  but,  unlike  Portugal,  exports  only 
a  small  amount  of  the  unmanufactured  bark — about  18  per  cent  of 
production,  as  compared  with  exports  of  about  70  per  cent  of  her 
manufactures  of  cork.  She  is  also  a  large  importer  of  unmanufac- 
tured bark  from  Algeria,  France,  Morocco,  and  Portugal.  The  indus- 
try affords  employment  to  about  30,000  people,  and  modem  machin- 
ery is  used  to  a  very  large  extent.  A  number  of  factories  are  main- 
tamed  in  Spain  by  foreign  corporations  for  the  production  of  articles 
chiefly  for  export  to  their  home  countries.  In  1919  Spain  imported 
3,813,409  pounds  of  crude  cprk  and  produced  176,000,000  pounds  of 
manufactured  products,  of  which  102,197,609  poimds,  valued  at 
$7,514,579,  was  exported.^  The  chief  countries  of  export  are  the 
United  States,  France,  and  Argentina.  England  and  France  are  also 
large  manufacturers  of  cork  products,  England  being  a  large  exporter 
of  crown  corks. 

IMPORTS. 

Cork  bark  and  waste  are  imported  principally  from  Portugal,  that 
countrv  furnishins:  more  than  half  the  total.  Practicallv  all  the 
remainder  comes  from  France,  Spain,  and  French  Africa.  Imports 
from  France  consist  principally  oi  waste.  In  1920  the  total  imports 
of    unmanufactured    cork    were    223,477,340    pounds,    valued    at 

,338,330,  of  which  169,549,364  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $3,741,730, 

I  Commerce  Reports,  No.  302,  Dec.  24, 1920. 
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was  waste,  refuse,  or  shavings,  the  remainder  being  natural  cork. 
Very  little  cork  cut  into  squares,  cubes,  or  quarters  was  imported. 
The  value  of  manufactured  imports  was  $1,969,203.  The  chief  items 
were  disks  three-sixteenths  inch  or  less  in  diameter,  $905,429 ;  cork 
insidation  in  slabs,  boards,  or  planks,  $771, 123:  cork  paper,  $62,560; 
corks  less  than  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter,  $88,509;  over  three- 
fourths  inch  in  diameter,  $39,504.  The  largest  increase  is  shown  for 
cork  insulation,  this  total  having  been  reached  from  a  value  of  only 
$201  in  1914. 

The  imports  of  corks  over  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter  decreased 
to  the  above  figure  from  a  total  of  more  than  $2,000,000  in  1913,  the 
drop  being  most  abrupt  in  1914,  although  the  rate  of  duty  was  reduced 
that  year.  The  decrease  is  primarily  due  to  the  vastly  increased 
use  of  the  domestic  tapered  cork  and  the  crown  cork.  The  straight 
cork  was  made  in  only  a  few  sizes  and,  therefore,  these  sizes  could 
be  imported  in  large  quantities  to  meet  all  demands.  With  the 
tapered  cork  this  is  different,  as  it  is  made  in  numerous  qualities  and 
many  different  sizes. 

The  decided  decrease  in  imports  of  cork  disks  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  or  less  in  thickness  for  1919  and  1920  is  due  to  the  increased 
use  of  the  composition  disk  and  the  prohibition  on  brewing  beer. 
The  bottlers  of  beer  were  the  chief  users  of  the  imported  disK,  pre- 
ferring the  1 -piece  disk  to  that  made  of  composition. 

These  imports  are  almost  entirely  from  Spam,  with  the  exception  of 
1919  when  maports  from  Canada  were  considerable. 

The  proportion  of  imports  which  are  made  by  American  owned 
factories  in  Spain  is  not  Known. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Under  the  act  of  1883  all  manufactures  of  cork  bark  were  dutia- 
ble at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  the  act  of  1890  divided  the  manufac- 
tures into  bark  cut  into  squares  and  cubes,  dutiable  at  10  cents  per 
pound,  and  manufactured  corks,  dutiable  at  15  cents  per  pound; 
Dy  the  act  of  1894  corks,  wholly  or  partially  manufacturea,  were 
dutiable  at  10  cents  per  poimd,  bark  cut  into  squares  or  cubes  not 
being  specially  provided  for;  the  act  of  1897,  however,  included  bark 
cut  into  squares  or  cubes,  making  them  dutiable  at  8  cents  per  pound, 
and  divided  the  classification  of  corks  into  corks  over  three-iourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  larger  end,  15  cents  per  pound,  and 
corks  thi'ee-fourths  of  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter  at  the  larger  end,  25 
cents  per  pound.  These  duties  remained  the  same  in  the  act  of  1909, 
and  at  the  present  are,  cubes,  squares,  or  quarters,  4  cents  per  pound; 
corks  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  12  cents  per  pound; 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  or  under,  15  cents  per  pound. 

Artificial  cork  or  cork  substitute  manuiactured  from  cork  waste 
or  granulated  corks  was  first  included  in  the  act  of  1897  at  8  cents 
per  pound;  it  was  reduced  to  6  cents  perpoimd  in  1909,  and  at  pres- 
ent IS  dutiable  at  3  cents  per  poimd. 

Manufactures  of  cork  not  specially  provided  for,  under  the  act  of 
1894  were  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  at  the  same  rate 
under  the  act  of  1897.  In  1909  the  designation  was  broadened  to 
include  manufactures  of  artificial  cork  or  cork  substitutes  not  spe- 
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cially  provided  for,  and  the  duty  increased  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Under  the  present  act  the  duty  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Unmanuiactiu*ed  cork  wood  or  bark  has  been  free  imder  all  acts. 

The  act  of  1913  included  several  new  classifications;  cork  disks, 
wafers,  or  washers  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  15 
cents  per  pound;  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  12  cents  per 
pound;  cork  insulation,  one-fourth  cent  per  poimd;  cork  paper,  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

Spain  is  the  coimtry  whose  competition  is  most  keenly  felt.  The 
initial  advantage  possessed  through  its  native  supply  of  raw  material 
is  augmented  by  the  imposition  of  an  export  tax  on  unmanufactured 
cork  Dark  by  both  Spain  and  Portugal.^  This  advantage  is  intensified 
when  tax  and  freight  costs  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  large 
percentage  of  waste  in  cork  bark.  This  is  not  compensated  for  by 
the  utiUzation  of  cork  waste,  as  the  fre^ht  rate  on  cork  bark  is  much 
higher  than  that  on  cork  waste.'  The  American  manufacturer, 
therefore,  who  is  engaged  only  in  the  cutting  of  cork  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  disposing  oi  tms  waste. 

In  the  tariff  hearings  of  1913  it  was  stated  that  the  labor  costs  in 
Spain  were  about  one-third  those  here.  Later  information  furnished 
by  the  trade  indicate  that  this  difference  is  now  greater,  as  the  wages 
in  Spain  have  not  increased  equally  with  domestic  increases.*  Cork 
cutting  having  been  followed  by  Spanish  families  for  generations,  the 
SpanisL  workman  is  very  efficient,  some  manufacturers  statmg  that 
the  skilled  Spanish  cutters  are  superior  to  the  American  workmen. 
Modem  machinery  is  used,  and  production  is  as  efficient  as  here  at  a 
less  cost  of  labor  and  material. 

The  products  most  affected  are  cork  paper,  cork  disks,  such  articles 
as  seine  floats,  cork  for  life  preservers,  and  cork  insulation  board. 
Practically  no  cork  paper,  seme  floats,  Ufe-preserver  cork,  etc.,  are 
produced  in  this  coimtry  because  of  inabihty  to  meet  this  competi- 
tion; but  composition  cork  disks  made  in  this  country  compete  with 
natural  cork  disks. 

Corky  manufactures  o/* — Production  in  United  States — States — 1914- 

[Figures  from  Federal  Census.] 


New  Jersey $1,594,000 

New  York 2,258,000 

Pennsylvania 3, 722, 000 


All  other  » $301, 000 


Total 7, 875, 000 

Corky  manufactures  of — Production  in  United  States. 
[Figures  from  Federal  Census  .J 

1899 $4,392,000     1909 $5,940,000 

1904 4, 491, 000     1914 7, 875, 000 

*  Customs  Tariff  of  Peninsula  and  Balearic  Islands,  1906.— Tariff  Hearings  1913,  vol.  5,  p.  5196. 
»  Tariff  Hearings  1913,  vol  5,  p.  5262. 

<  Tariff  Hearings  1913,  vol.  5,  n,  5191-5204  also  Tariff  Com.  Arculary  Fll. 

*  See  footnote  (»)  summary  table,  page  8. 

*  Includes  Illinois,  3  establishments;  Massachusetts,  2;  Virginia,  1. 
7  See  footnote  (i)  summary  table,  page  8. 
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Cork  wood  or  hark,  unmanufactured.    {Freey — Imports  by  countries. 

[Fiscal  years.] 


Imported  from — 


Spain 

Portugal 

Frenm  Africa. 

Italy 

France 

Germany 

All  other 


Total. 


1910 


1913,528 

1,188,738 

162,0^ 

36,801 

108,860 

20,001 

721,607 


3,152,280 


1911 


$2,010,216 

1,785,848 

176,976 

56,757 

145,323 

85,941 

13,749 


4,274,810 


1912 


$1,282,871 

1,440,491 

256,385 

56,938 

122,414 

72,240 

10,980 


3,242,319 


1913 


$1,250,722 

1,480,329 

153,798 

115,330 

106,077 

10,661 

35,153 


3,152,070 


1914 


$1,421,894 

1,941,618 

266,435 

75,227 

138,944 

7,479 

197 


3,861,794 


1915 


$898,415 
1,605,945 
170,917 
47,884 
17,000 
10,380 
22,345 


2,762,895 


1  Quantity  not  available. 


Cork  wood  or  6arJfc,  unmanufactvred,    {FrecY — Imports  by  countries. 

[Fiscal  years.] 


i 


Imported  from— 


rem 

Italy.... 

-  France.. 

All  other 


Africa. 


Total. 


1916 


$928,477 

1)906,694 

199,366 

2,671 

86,822 

10,854 


3,134,884 


1917 


$1,058,574 

2,404,678 

233,062 

6,326 

101,840 

65,909 


3,870,389 


1918 


$946,373 

1,764,153 

197,352 

44,727 

88,518 

«  30, 704 


3,061,827 


1918  (cal- 
dar  year). 


$832,199 

1,462,664 

164,865 

43,928 

26,476 

623 


2,630,645 


i.  1  Includes  waste,  refuse,  etc.,  which  is  stated  separately  after  1918. 
« From  England,  $30,107. 

Cork  wood  or  bark,  unm/inufactwred  {free)^  *  par.  464 — Imports  by  countries. 

[Calendar  years.] 


Spain 

Portugal 

French  Africa. 

Italy 

France 

Germany 

England 

All  other 


Total. 


Imported  from—  ^ 


1919 


Pounds. 


4,979,555 

21,180,579 

1,771,136 

294,064 


61,618 


28,286,942 


Value. 


$224,038 

1,490,049 

50,984 

34,021 


3,414 


1,802,506 


1920 


Pounds. 


13,784,431 
33,609,683 
7,113,060 
2,256,128 
1,624,400 
1,877,034 


3.707,412 


63,972,038 


1  Does  not  include  waste,  refuse,  etc. ,  which  is  stated  separately  after  1918. 


Value. 


$517,854 

1,746,828 

196,733 

93,459 

18,795 


137, 148 
151,339 


2,726,008 
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Cork  J  waste,  refuse,  etc.  {free),  par.  464 — Imports  by  countries, 

[Calendar  years.] 


France 

Italy 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Denmark 

French  Africa. 

Canada 

Another 


Total. 


Imported  from— 


1919 


Poimds. 


6,745,875 

11,220,152 

67,477,704 

43,925,182 

954,592 

509, 755 

10,598,333 

210,106 


131,641,099 


Value. 


$96,872 

168,298 

1,187,487 

863,496 

25,600 

9,897 

202,404 

4,502 


2,558,556 


1920 


Pounds. 


3.681,032 

4,654,965 

56,915,839 

61,792,090 

3,077.913 


13,704,660 

460,065 

1,539,779 


145,826,343 


Value. 


$59,419 

78,839 

1,505,558 

1,480,734 

86,158 


291,491 

7.461 

43,602 


3,013,322 


Corkj  manufactures  of  (dutiable) — Imports  by  countries. 

[Fiscal  years.J 


Imported  f rom— 


Spam 

Portugal . . . 

France 

German  v.. 
Englana . . . 
Scotland... 
Another... 

Total 


1910 


$1,332,392 

51,854 

8,098 

200,256 

16,108 

412 

9,991 


1911 


$2,096,706 

67,055 

20,698 

137,429 

9,528 

520 

3,067 


1912 


$1,972,758 

52,534 

26,758 

283.325 

5,297 

2,840 

2,903 


1.619,111  !  2,335,003  !  2,346,415 


1913 


$2,229,266 

47,483 

12,413 

54,954 

3,828 

2,269 

471 


2,350,684 


1914 


$2,478,364 
86.984 
13,087 
34,338 
32,858 
465 
1,742 


2,647,838 


1915 


$1,932,061 

61,901 

12,977 

20,870 

2,219 

116 

2,8.^'> 


2,024,059 


Cork,  manufactures  ofidutiabUy — Imports  by  countries. 

[Fiscal  years.] 


Imported  ftom— 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Spain 

$847,224 

83,680 

5,679 

10 

2,017 

200 

2,433 

$2,026,785 

105,647 

3,633 

$1,778,279 

Portugsd 

152,099 

France 

7,480 

Germany 

Enidana. 

2,988 

106 

19,288 

1,099 

Scotland 

All  other 

78,183 

Total 

941,243 

2,158,447 

«  2, 017, 146 

1  Stated  separately  after  1918.  >  Italy,  72.548. 

Corky  manufactures  of,  disk  wafers^  washers^  etc.^ — Imports  by  countries. 


[Calendar  years.) 


Imported  from— 


France 

Italy.. 

Portugal 

Spain 

Canada 

Cuba 

Canary  Islands. 
Allotner 


Total. 


July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1918. 


Value. 


$11,304 


32,328 
395,211 


3,110 


441,953 


Pounds. 


9,491 


118,282 
434,850 


4,675 


567,928 


1919 


Value. 


$29 

1,685 

313,932 

393,065 

866 
26,917 


736,494 


1920 


Value. 


$161,554 
798,561 


3,471 


963,576 


Pounds. 


363,609 
1,201,544 


3,002 


1,658,155 


»  Not  stated  separately  prior  to  July  1, 1918. 


TARIFF  INFORMATION  SURVEYS. 

Confe,  munif/bcturet  of,  all  otA«r  {dutiable) — Imporii  by  txmntnet. 
IFIscal  years.] 


Imported  [mm— 

sjAr 

1819 

itaa 

M,l« 

"'MB 

4  498 
172,851 

■  se 

"■IS 

"'i 

.71,«» 

613, 3M 

'    ' 

Oort  vood  or  cork  bark,  i 


ittu/iKhirerf  (free) — tmporU/or  eotuumption — Revemu. 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

V.,... 

Duly 

Valuaper 
^quflnUty. 

ActuBlaDd 
computed 
BdvaloTPm 

m 
aa 

03 
Oft 
05 

1 

^m 

Ferctnl. 

:::::£::::::::::: 

'.'.'.'.'.ao'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.'.'. 

;;;;£;:;:;::;;;: 

do.... 

s: 

033 

1 

0S7 
063 

048 

J^end»rve«r 


ended  ]une  30, 1: 


»„„„. 

Rate  of  duly. 

Quantity. 

v.„. 

Duly 
collected. 

quantity. 

Actual  and 

J 
12            24 

1      1 

•as 

IM^SIS 

iiiS 
11 

t(L013 
!oi8 

.0220 

J..,™. 

do 

do. 

ontftTpii' 


'Dded  June  30, 1921. 
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Artificial  cork,  cork  sttbstitutes  manufactured  from  cork  waste  or  granukUed  cork  and 

n.  o.  p.f. — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

advalorom 

rate. 

1908 

8  cents  per  pound. 

6  cents  per  pound. 

do 

Pounds. 
3,395 
183 
1 

77 

695 

1,511 

1,155 

100 

$1,638 

103 

1 

8 

151 

470 

320 

25 

$271 
10 

$a482 
.563 
1.000 
.104 
.217 
.311 
.277 
.250 

Percent. 

1910 

ia66 

1911 

1912 

do 

4 
41 
45 
34 

3 

57.75 

1913 

do 

27.63 

1914 

3  cents  per  pound. 
do 

9.64 

1915 

10.83 

1918 

do 

12.00 

1919 

do 

1920 

.....  do. ............ 

19211 

do 

1  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 
Cork  bark  cut  into  squares^  cubes,  or  quarters — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 

• 
Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1908 

8  cents  per  pound. 
do 

Pounds. 

208 

8 

1,649 

542 

99 

1,120 

1,696 

6,125 

573 

5 

5,635 

1,353 

6,135 
1,387 

$194 

5 

310 

136 

32 

343 

298 

1,112 

116 

1 

2,927 

462 

1 

3,129 

403 

$16 

$a932 
.625 
.188 
.258 
.323 
.306 
.177 
.182 
.202 
.200 
.520 
.341 
.200 
.510 
.290 

Percent. 
8.57 

1909 

1910 

do 

131 

43 

7 

89 

67 

245 
22 

42.55 

1911 

do 

31.88 

1913 

do 

24.75 

1914 

do 

26.12 

1914 

4  cents  per  pound. 
do 

22.48 

1915 

22.03 

1917 

do 

18.96 

1918 

do 

1919 

do 

225 
54 

7.68 

1920 

do 

11.68 

19181 

do 

1919^ 

do 

245 
55 

7.84 

19201 

do 

13.77 

1921  « 

do 

1 

1  Calendar  vears. 

*  Six  months  endied  June  30, 1921. 

Cork  disks  J  wafers,  or  washers,  three-sixteenths  inch  or  less  in  thickness  (pounds)^— Imports 

for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


Rate  of  duty. 


1914 '  15  cents  per  pound  i 

1915 ! do 

1916 , do 

1917 ; do 

1918 do 

1919 do 

1920 do 

1918« ' do 

1919* 1 do 

1920« ! do 

1921 » I do 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
,  2,065,567 
1,918,643 

674,066 
2,759,446 
2,258,233 

828,821 
1,351,488 
2,010,408 

766,947 
1,382,697 

322,789 


Value. 


$1,675,683 

1,160,316 

464,931 

1,933,621 

1,401,694 

633,638 

836,784 

1,316,590 

452,331 

905,429 

247,150 


Duty 
collected. 


$309,835 
287,796 
101,109 
413,916 
338,734 
124,323 
202,721 
301,561 
115,042 
207,404 
48,418 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$0,811 
.604 
.689 
.70 
.621 
.764 
.619 
.654 
.589 
.654 
.766 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 
18.49 
24.80 
21.75 
21.41 
24.17 
19.62 
24.22 
22.90 
25.43 
22.91 
19. 6f 


1  Figures  cover  period  from  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914,  inclusive. 

*  Calendar  year. 

s  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 
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iyarh  dishSf  wafersy  or  washerSf  three-sixteenths  inch  or  less  in  thieJcnesSy  from  Cuba  {red- 
procity  treaty,  Dec.  57,  190S) — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 

Bate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1W7 

15  cents  per  pound; 
20  per  cent. 

Pounds. 
1,006 

24,106 

$1,111 
18,617 

$120 
2,892 

$1.00 
.772 

Percent. 
10.87 

iieoi 

16.5? 

1  Calendar  year. 

■Cork  diskSf  wafers^  or  washers^  three-sixteenths  inch  or  less  in  thickness  (for  manufacture 
in  bonded  warehouse  and  export) — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1915 

Free,  Sec.  IV,  M,« 
act  of  Oct.  3, 1913. 

Pounds. 
126 

$68 

$0,539 

Percent. 

Cork  disks,  wafers,  or  washers,  over  three-sixteenths  inch  in  thickness — Imports  for 

consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 
19181. 
19191. 
19201. 
1921  > 


Rate  of  duty. 


12  cents  per  pound. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
19,469 

7,841 
21,710 
53,186 
57,785 
52,832 

2,364 
71, 112 
12,651 
11,764 
12,684 


Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

$9,443 

$2,336 

4,996 

940 

22,657 

2,605 

37,721 

6,382 

44,157 

6,934 

35,724 

6,339 

2,124 

283 

46,495 

8,533 

8,991 

1,518 

6,736 

1,411 

10,620 

1,522 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$0,485 
.637 
1.04 
.709 
.764 
.676 
.898 
.653 
.710 
.672 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent. 
24.74 
18.83 
11.60 
16.92 
15.70 
17.74 
13.32 
18.35 
16.88 
20.96 


1  Calendar  year. 

s  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 

'Ccftk  disks,  wafers,  or  washers,  over  three-sixteenths  inch  in  thickness,  from  Cuba  (reciprocity 
treaty,  Dec.  27,  1903) — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tk^^fTT      '  Value  per 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

t917 

12  cents  per  pound; 
20  per  cent. 

Pounds. 
877 

$889 

$84 

$1.01 

Per  cent. 
9.47 
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CorTc  disks f  vrnfers^  and  washers  ^  over  three-sixteenths  inch  in  thickness  (for  manufacture  tir 
bonded  warehouse  and  export) j  dvJty  remitted — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Sec.  rv,  M,  act  of 

Oct.  3, 1913. 
do 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1914 

Pounds. 
126 

254 

$70 
160 

10.555 
.629 

Percent. 

1915 

Cork  insulation  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  granulated  cork  in  slats,  boards,  plankSf  or 
molded  forms  (act  of  1 913) — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


1914.. 
1916.. 
1917. . 
1918.. 
1919. . 
1920.. 

1918  1. 

1919  K 
1920 1. 
1921  a 


Rate  of  duty. 


1  cent  a  pound-. 
do , 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do 


Quantity. 


Pourids. 
2,692 
956,979 
4,038,372 
3,771,294 
2, 834, 807 
6,710,418 
1,349,570 
5,719,668 
9,000,101 
3,935,163 


Value. 


$201 
39,651 
181,698 
181,402 
168,389 
543,494 
63,704 
411, 472 
771, 123 
308,726 


Duty 
collected. 


$6 
2,392 

10,095 
9,428 
7,087 

16,776 
3,374 

14,299 

22,500 
9,838 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$0,075 
.041 
.045 
.048 
.059 
.0809 
.047 
.072 
.085 
.078 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 
3.34 
6.03 
5.56 
5.20 
4.20B- 
3.08 
5.30 
3.47 
2.92 
3.18 


1  Calendar  year. 

s  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 


Cork  paper  {act  of  1913) — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  val(M-eiu- 

rate. 

1914 

35  per  cent 

$95,154 
111,  069 
136,615 
138,214 
107,462 
105, 751 
85,349 
116,665 

$33,303 

38, 874 
47, 815 
48,374 
37,611 
37, 012 
29,872 
40.832 

1915 

do 

1916 

do 

1917 

do 

1918 

do 

1919 

do 

1920 

do 

19181 

do 

19191 

do 

101,569  1          35;  549 
62, 560             21. 896 

19201 

do 

1921« 

do 

9,531 

1  Calendar  year. 

'  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 

Corks,  threerfourths  inch  or  less  in  diameter — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 


Rate  of  duty. 


25  cents  per  pound. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


19141 1 do. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
49,483 
52,762 
41,699 
30,771 
21,998 
20,635 
4,717 


Value. 


$29,863 
31,362 
29,820 
23,296 
17,900 
15,637 
3,831 


Duty 
collected. 


$12,370 
13,190 
10,424 
7,692 
5,499 
5,158 
1,179 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$0,603 
.594 
.715 
.757 
.814 
.758 
.812 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent. 
4L42: 
42.06^ 
34. 0& 
33.02 
30.7a 
32.90 
3a  78 


Figures  cover  period  from  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  inclusive. 
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Cork  stoppers  J  three-fourths  inch  and  less  in  diameter  at  large  end — Imports  for  consump- 
tion— Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


19141. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 

1918  8. 

1919  >. 

1920  «. 
1921 » 


Rate  of  duty. 


15  cents  per  pound. 
do 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

Pounds. 

Per  cent. 

82,865 

$53,947 

$12,429 

$0,651 

23.04 

131,269 

82,576 

19,690 

.629 

23.85 

143,889 

86,681 

21,583 

.602 

24.90 

147, 394 

96,289 

22,109 

.653 

22.96 

177, 292 

70,233 

26,593 

.396 

37.86 

40,662 

28,392 

6,099 

.698 

21.48 

76,952 

67, 776 

11,442 

.88 

16.88 

64,556 

20,605 

9,683 

.319 

47 

76, 397 

65,150 

11,459 

.852 

17.59 

103,961 

88,509 

15,594 

.851 

17.62 

47,796 

42,079 

7,169 

.880 

17.04 

1  From  Oct.  3, 1913;  to  June  30, 1914,  inclusive. 

« Calendar  year. 

•  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 

Cork  Stoppers,  three-fourths  inch  and  less  in  diameter  at  large  end  (pounds)  duty  remitted- 

Importsfor  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

$0,747 
1.27 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1914 

Act  of  Oct.  3, 1913 
Sec.  IV,  M.i 

Pounds. 
71 

734 

$53 
930 

1915 

1  Figures  cover  period  from  Oct.  4, 1913  to  June  30, 1914,  inclusive. 

CorhSy  over  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter  at  large  end  (pounds) — Imports  for  consump- 
tion— Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 

1918  ». 

1919  »- 
1920*. 
19214 


Rate  of  duty. 


15  cents  per  pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....Mo.i 

12  cents  per  pound  * 
15  cents  per  pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

2,435,154 

1, 163, 580 

1,709,941 

2, 553, 357 

2, 346, 323 

2, 490, 194 

548, 452 

251, 744 

194, 721 

125,917 

290,156 

189,585 

78,338 

62,877 

101, 021 

73,728 

67,790 

54,585 


$1, 814, 519 

885,536 

1,344,688 

2, 155, 098 

1, 891, 372 

2,171,955 

477,615 

192, 517 

166,705 

84,065 

178, 872 

128,145 

41,265 

52,613 

72,426 

59,966 

39, 430 

23,627 


1  Figures  cover  period  from  July  1, 1913,  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  inclusive. 
»  Figures  cover  period  from  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914,  inclusive. 
'  Calendar  years. 
*  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 

Over  three-fourths  inch  In  diameter  at  large  end. 


Duty 
collected. 


$365, 

174, 

256, 

383, 

351, 

373, 

82, 

30, 

23, 

15, 

34, 

22, 

9, 

7, 

12, 

8, 
8. 

8, 


273 
537 
491 
003 
948 
529 
287 
209 
366 
110 
818 
750 
400 
545 
122 
847 
134 
187 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$0. 74.5 
.761 
.786 
.844 
.806 
.872 
.871 
.765 
.856 
.668 
.616 
.675 
.526 
.836 
.716 
.813 
.581 
.432 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 
20.13 
19.71 
19.07 
17.77 
18.61 
17.20 
17.21 
15.69 
14.02 
17.97 
19.47 
17.75 
2^.78 
14.34 
16.74 
14.74 
20.63 
34.65 
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Corks,  over  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter  at  large  end  (pounds) — Imports  for  consumption- 
Revenue. 

IFonn  Cuba— Reciprocity  treaty,  Dec.  27, 1903.J 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1908 

15  cents  per  pound 
less  20  per  cent.. 
do 

Pounds. 
450 
1,051 
710 

$185. 00 
434.00 
232.00 

$54.00 

128.00 

85.20 

$0. 411 
.413 
.327 

Per  cent. 

1909 

29.18 
29.06 

1910 

do 

36.72 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

12  cents  per  pound 
less  20  per  cent  i . 
do.... 

146 
176 
176 

81.00 
74.00 
74.00 

14.02 
16.9  ( 
16.90 

.555 
.    .42 
.42 

1920 

17.30 
22.83 

1920 

.....  do 

22.88 

1  Figures  cover  period  from  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914,  inclusive. 

Corks,  over  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter  {pounds) — Duty  remitted — Imports  for  con- 

sumption — Revenue . 


Fiscal  year. 

0 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1908 

Sec.  15,  act  of  July 
24,1897 

Pounds. 
2,028 
595 

557 
614 
693 
455 

• 

$938.00 
324.00 

236.00 
389.00 
341.00 
275.25 

Per  cent. 

$0,462 
.545 

1909 

do 

1910 

Sec.  23,  act  of  Aug. 
5,1909 

.424    

1911 

.....do 

.633    

1912 

do. ............ 

.492    

1913 

do 

.605   

% 

Cork  stoppers,  over  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter  at  large  end  (pounds) — Duty  remitted — 

Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actu£il  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1914 

Sec.  4  M,i  act  of 

Oct.  3, 1913 

do 

Pounds. 
378 
163 

$193.00 
131.00 

$0,511 
.804 

Per  cent. 

1915 

1  Figures  cover  period  from  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  indosive. 

Cork  stoppers,  over  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter  at  large  end  (pounds) — Duiy  remitted- 

Importsfor  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorrai 

rate. 

1914 

Free  sec.  4  M^ 

Pounds. 
127 

$80.00 

$0.63 

Percent. 

• 

1  Figures  cover  period  from  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914,  inclusive. 
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Corky  all  other  numujactures  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cork  or  of  cork  6arJb,  or  of  artificial 
cork  or  bark  substitutes j  granulated  or  ground  cork,  not  specially  providea  for— Im- 
ports for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


1908... 
19091.. 
1910  «.. 
1910... 
1911... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914... 
1915... 
1916... 
1917... 
1918... 
1919... 
1920... 
1908  »*. 


1918  ». 

1919  ». 
1920*. 
1921*. 


Rate  of  duty. 


25  per  cent 

do 

do , 

30  per  cent 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do... 

do 

do 

do 

25  per  cent  less  20 
per  cent. 

30  per  cent 

do 

do 

....do 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$159,229.00 

184,765.00 

49,619.00 

126,611.00 

210,825.00 

268,464.00 

157,250.00 

118,653.00 

41,466.00 

43,668.00 

5^,273.00 

44,403.00 

44,220.00 

65,055.00 

123.00 

32,546.00 

51,286.00 

94,938.00 

3,442,934.00 


Duty 
collected. 


$39, 
46, 

12, 
37, 
63, 
80, 
47, 
35, 

12, 
13, 

17, 
13, 
13, 
19, 


«07.00 
191.00 
404.00 
983.30 
247.56 
539.20 
175.00 
595.00 
439.00 
100.00 
481.00 
320.00 
266.00 
516.00 
24.00 


9,764.00 

15,385.00 

28,481.00 

1,032,880.00 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
20.00 

30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 


1  July  1  to  Aug.  5, 1909. 

>  Aug.  6, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910. 

*  Calendar  year. 


<  From  Cuba  (reciprocity  treaty,  Dec.  27, 1903). 
s  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 


Corky  manufactures  of— Domestic  exports. 
[Fiscal  years.] 


Exported  to— 


Canada 

Cuba 

Ai^entina 

Uruguay 

Australia  and  Tasmania. 

Philippine  Isluids 

All  other 


TotaL. 


1910 


$85,141 

23,583 

3,301 


4,670 

4,178 

36,173 


157,046 


1911 


$57,643 
12,155 
38,544 


11,278 
11,957 
36,690 


168,267 


1912 


$172,256 

16,751 

8,767 

41,366 

7,337 

6,995 

40,574 


294,046 


1913 


$171,487 
14,885 
22,646 
13,938 
65,310 
17,168 
34,002 


339,436 


1914 


$203,832 
14,401 
37,509 
657 
83,633 
37,095 
85,072 


462,199 


1915 


$99,356 
16,688 
1,554 
4,540 
6,173 
9,274 
74,210 


211,795 


Corky  manufactures  of — Domestic  exports. 

[Fiscal  years.] 


Exported  to— 


Spain 

England 

Canada 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Panama 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Uruguay 

Japan 

Australia 

Philippine  Islands 
Another 

Total 


1916 


$52 

26,149 

187,454 

20,861 

46,997 

18,499 

24,481 

13,960 

3,048 

14,082 

28,856 

1,658 

6,188 

14,975 

48,224 


455,424 


1917 


$282 

24,137 

223,079 

29,377 

72.184 

8,925 

5,738 

43,102 

9,950 

20,218 

742 

479 

11, 789 

5,706 

85,871 


1918 


$16,000 
60,887 

242,132 
44,742 
96,794 

126,066 
9,271 
20,791 
25,502 
11,443 
201 
36,773 
26,225 
47, 426 
83,124 


641,579   847,377 


19181 


$16,060 
44,838 

264,680 
39,071 

198,568 

137,632 

7,862 

20,556 

21,103 

9,734 

523 

68,600 

17,674 

4.5,064 

104,856 


996,821 


19191 


$800 

38,267 

338,247 

106,711 

124,639 

33,541 

23,144 

24,191 

39,456 

%,861 

647 

39,682 

38,430 

32,748 

210,? 73 


1,081,537 


19201 


$2,515 

28,289 

1,236,970 

80,657 

201,247 
24,622 
60,777 
27,271 
11,434 
32.160 
4,975 
19,586 
28.081 
75,011 

168,579 


2,002,174 


1  Calendar  year. 
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Cork — Rates  of  duty. 


Act  of— 

Par. 

1883.... 
1890.... 

422 
683 
434 

548 
369 

1894.... 

319 
351 

457 
■273 

1897.... 

r 

416 

536 
337 

448 

1909.... 

429 

! 

1913. 


547 
347 


340 


276 
464 


Tarjfl  classiflcation  or  description. 


Corks  and  cork  bark,  manufactured 

Cork  wood,  or  cork  Dark,  unmanufactured 

Cork  bark,  cut  into  squares  or  cubes;  manufactured  ccrks 

Cork  wood,  or  cork  bark,  unmanufactured 

Cork  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  *  *  *  valued  at  26  cents  or  less 
per  square  yard;  valued  above  25  cents  per  square  yard. 

Corks,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured 

Manufactures  of  *  *  *  cork  *  ♦  ♦  or  of  which  these  sub- 
stances or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  provided  for   *   *   *. 

Cork  wood,  or  cork  bark,  unmanufactured 

Cork  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  *  *  *  valued  at  25  cents  or 
less  per  square  yard;  valued  above  25  cents  per  square  yard. 

Cork  bark,  cut  into  squares  or  cubes,  manufactured  corks  over  | 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  measured  at  larger  end,  ^  of  an  inch  and 
less  in  diameter,  measured  at  larqer  end;  cork,  artificial  or 
cork  substitutes,  manufactured  from  cork  waste  and  not 
otherwise  provided  for. 

Cork  wood,  or  cork  bark,  unmanufactured 

Cork  carpets 


Manufactures  of  cork  or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of 
them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value. 

Cork  bark,  cut  into  squares,  cubes,  or  quarters 

Manufactured  corks,  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 

measured  at  larger  end. 
Three-fourths  of  an  inch  and  less  in  diameter,  measured  at 

larger  end. 
Cork,  artificial,  or  cork  substitutes,  manufactured  from  cork 
waste  or  granulated  cork,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
Manufactures,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cork,  or  of  cork  bark, 
or  of  artificial  cork  or  cork  substitutes,  granulated  or  groimd 
cork,  not  specially  provided  for. 

Cork  wood,  or  cork  bark,  unmanufactured 

Cork  carpets 

Cork  bark,  cut  into  squares*,  cubes,  or  quarters 

Manufactured  cork  stoppers,  over  tnree-fourths  of  an  inch  in 

diameter,  measured  at  the  larger  end,  and  manufactured 

cork  disks,  wafers,  or  washers  over  three-sixteenths  of  an 

inch  in  thickness. 
Manufactured  cork  stoppers,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  or  less 

in  diameter,  measured  at  the  larger  end,  and  manufactured 

cork  disks,  wafers,  or  washers,  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 

or  less  in  thickness. 
Cork,  artificial,  or  cork  substitutes,  manufactured  from  cork 

waste,  or  granulated  corks,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
Cork  insulation,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  granulated  cork, 

in  slabs,  boards,  planks,  or  molded  forms. 

Cork  paper 

Manufactures  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cork  or  of  cork  bark, 

or  of  artificial  cork  or  bark  substitutes,  granulated  or 

ground  cork,  not  specially  provide^!  for. 
*   *   *    Cork  carpet,  figured  or  plain,  cork  carpet  rugs  or  mats. . 
Cork  wood,  or  cork  bark,  unmanufactured,  and  cork  waste, 

shavings,  and  cork  refuse  of  all  kinds. 


Rates  of  duty,  specifi  c 
and  ad  valorem. 


25  i)er  cent  ad  valorem . 

Free. 

10  cents  per  pound;  15 

cents  per  pound, 
i'ree. 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

15  per  cent  per  square 

3^ard  and  30  per  cent 

ad  valorem. 
10  cents  per  pound. 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 

25  i)er  cent  ad  valorem. 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
8  cents  per  pound. 
15  cents  per  pound. 
25  cents  per  pound. 
8  cents  per  pound. 

Free. 

20   cents    per    square 

yard  and  20  per  cent 

ad  valorem. 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

8  cents  per  pound. 
15  cents  per  pound. 

25  cents  per  pound. 

6  cents  per  pound. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 

20  per  cent  per  square 

yard  and  20  per  cent 

ad  valorem. 
4  cents  per  pound. 
12  cents  per  pound. 


15  cents  per  pound. 

3  cents  per  pound. 

i  cent  per  pound. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Free. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 


[Under  tariff  act  of  Oct.  3,  1913.1 

Disks  less  than  y^  of  an  inch  in  thickness  made  of  granuUvted  cork 

and  a  binding  material  j  used  for  inside  lining  for  bottle  caps,  cans,  and 

for  gaskets y  are  dutiable  as  manufactured  cork  disks  at  15  cents  per 

pound  under  paragraph  340.     (In  re  Frankel  Co.,  G.  A.  7707,  T.  D. 

35270,  of  1915.) 

Cork  boards  or  slabs,  manufactured  from  cork  shavings,  designed  for 
use  as  floor  tiling,  are  subject  to  duty  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
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under  the  proTisioii  in  paragraph  340  for  '''' manufactures  whcdlT  or 
in  chi^  Talue  of  cork  ^  ^  ^  or  ground  cork,  not  specialhr  pro- 
vided for."  'In  re  Knauth,  Xachod  &  Kuhns,  G,  A,  8240,  T.  D. 
37953,  of  1919,  oveiroling  G.  A.  7921,  T.  D.  36541.^ 

So-called  cork  totuif,  eonsi^ng  of  disks  Jnuf^m  as  ^' tkrov  ovts^^  mixed 
-with  cork  cuttings,  broken  disks,  etc.,  are  admitted  free  ei  duty  under 
raxagraph  464  and  not  charged  with  dutr  under  pangni{di  340. 
(T.  D.  36214,  363a3,  and  36579,  of  1916.) 

So-called  cigarette  paper,  otherwise  known  as  cork  paper,  in  hoiiiMS^ 
cr  cork  bobbins,  consisting  of  thin  sheets  or  strips  of  cork  badced  viA 
tissue  paper,  varying  in  width  from  about  i  oi  1  inch  to  4^  inches 
and  in  lengths  of  about  300  meters,  is  dutiable  at  35  per  c»it  sA 
valorem  as  coA  paper  under  paragraph  340.     vT.  D,  37196,  of  1917,) 

Miscellaneous. 

A  bale  of  cork  weighs  150  to  225  pounds.  Baled  cork  wood  runs 
250  cubic  feet  to  the  short  ton:  core  waste  about  165  cubic  feet  to 
the  ton;  cork  boards  about  210  cubic  feet  to  the  ton, 

list  Xo.  2  of  restricted  imports  of  May  13,  191S,  as  reported  by  the 
United  States  War  Trade  Board. 

Cork  Trcrriijf'2/t-jLTfd  and  manufactures  thfreof. — Licenses  for  cc*k  unmaaufiorared 
and  fnanLJa^^ureg  of  will  be  sranted  only  as  retom  careo  from  Emv>pe*i5  oouinries, 
and  then  ojJy  when  shipped  from  a  ct>nveiiient  port  and  when  loaded  without  niKi-ae 

Export  tax. — Sjjaiii:  5  pesetas  per  109  kilos  $0,965  on  220  pounds  .  Portiigal:  Cofk 
wood,  CH-  in  sheets.  0.03  milreb  per  15  kilos  '  equals  6^^  cents  per  100  pounds  :  rnanu* 
factured  in  blocks,  0.100  milrds  ]>er  15  kilos  <  equals  21  cents  per  100  pounds  . 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles 
and  commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913, 
and  others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the 
numerical  order  of  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combined  in 
one  pamphlet.  In  doing  this,  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles 
has  been  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  para- 
graph has  been  treated  under  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff 
act,  reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  paragraph 
appears  in  numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable 
and  another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article 
is  discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in 
numerical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph-  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  ''Introduction  and  Index,'' 
which  contains: 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article 
is  provided  for  and,  if  discussed  imder  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  ''Introduction  and  Index,''  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  of  Charies  F.  Yauch,  of  the  Commission's  staff,  and  of  others. 
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BRISTLES  AND  BRUSHES. 


BRISTLES. 

Summary. 


Uses, — ^Bristle  is  obtained  from  the  backs  and  sides  of  hogs  and 
requires  several  years  of  growth  to  become  sufficiently  strong  and 
stiff.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
paijit  and  toilet  brushes  and  is  little  used  for  any  other  purpose.  In- 
ferior grades  are  in  demand  as  stuffing  for  mattresses  and  for  uphols- 
tery. As  the  value  of  bristle  for  toilet  brushes  is  proportionate  to 
its  stiffness,  the  heavy  or  follicle  eAd  is  preferred.  For  paint  brushes 
the  uncut  bristle  is  used  because  the  split  end,  called  the  ''flag/'  lifts 
the  paint  more  readily. 

Substitutes. — ^No  material  has  been  found  which  combines  the 
characteristics  of  stiffness,  durability,  and  resiliency  as  does  bristle. 
Horsehair,  split  quills,  tampico,  ana  other  fibers  are  mixed  with  or 
used  in  place  of  bristle,  but  with  inferior  results. 

Countries  of  greatest  production. — ^The  best  bristle  is  obtained  from 
hogs  which  thrive  in  cold  countries.  The  finest  quality  comes  from 
northern  Russia  and  Siberia.  China  ranks  first  m  the  quantity  of 
bristle  exported,  but  as  the  quality  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Russian 
product,  it  is  second  in  value.  iThese  two  countries  furnish  the  larger 
portion  of  the  world's  supply.  Small  amoimts  are  obtained  from 
India,  France,  and  Rumania.  Statistics  of  production  m  foreign 
countries  are  not  available. 

Revenue. — ^The  duty  on  prepared  bristles  has  always  been  specific. 
Since  1894  there  has  been  but  one  change  in  the  rate,  a  reduction  from 
7i  cents  per  pound  to  7  cents  under  the  tariff  act  of  1913.  As  the 
annual  imports  of  bristles  varied  but  slightly  during  this  period,  the 
amount  of  revenue  derived  yearly  was  almost  constant,  averaging 
about  $250,000.  The  imports  showed  a  marked  increase  for  1917 
and  the  revenue  was  over  $300,000. 

Suggestions  of  manufacturers  as  to  tariff  classification. — Brush  manu- 
facturers seek  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  bristles  or  at  least  a  reduc- 
tion.    They  justify  their  position  on  the  following  grounds: 

1.  Foreign  manufacturers  pay  no  duty  on  bristles  besides  havhig 
the  advantage  of  cheap  labor.  The  free  importation  of  bristles  would 
put  the  American  manufacturers  on  a  more  equal  basis  with  their 
competitors. 

2.  Bristles  vary  greatly  in  value.  The  specific  duty  ranges  from 
3  to  45  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  bristle.  Cheap  bristles  are  im- 
ported in  larger  quantities  than  the  more  expensive. 

3.  Bristles  are  not  an  American  product,  therefore  the  removal  of 
the  duty  would  not  injure  an  American  industry. 

4.  Revenue  derived  from  bristle  imports  is  relatively  insignificant, 
therefore  the  loss  to  the  Government  would  be  slight. 
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Those  interested  in  the  bristle-dressing  industry  argue  that  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  bristles  would  so  slightly  affect  the  cost  of 
each  brush  that  there  would  result  no  benefit  to  the  consumer  or  the 
brush  factory  employee;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  work 
great  hardship  on  the  bristle  dresser. 


Bri$lle»,  torted,  bmtdud,  or  prepared-~Suw,moTy  tabU, 
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,- 
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BrutUt,  not  torUd,  buiuAed,  or  prepared — Sumnviry  tablt. 


sumpllon. 

llmpotla 

^'"itr'^  

Pounii. 
I^BIS 

^'f^fy-"- 

General  Information. 

1913  tariff  paragraphs: 

"337.  Bristles,  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared,  7  cents  per  pound." 

"432.  Bristles,  crude,  not  sorted,  buncned,  or  prepared.    Free." 

Description  and  izscs.— Bristle  is  the  stiff,  coarse  hair  of  the  swine. 

The  strongest  and  best  grows  along  the  spine  and  commands  a  higher 

Srice  than  the  softer  "side"  bristle.  Ine  quality  is  very  variable, 
spending  upon  the  season,  the  climate,  and  the  breed  and  maturity 
of  the  ho".  Even  the  bristles  procured  from  a  single  hog  at  one  time 
will  not  be  uniform  in  quality.  As  the  use  of  bristle  is  practically 
limited  to  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  it  ia  graded  accoraing  U>  its 
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serviceability  for  this  purpose.  Color  is  often  a  factor  in  determin- 
ing price,  but  stiffness,  resiliency,  and  length  are  reauisite  for  success 
in  brush  making.  The  color  varies  from  white  to  black  with  inter- 
mediate shades  of  gray  and  sometimes  bronze.  White  bristle  is 
usually  more  costly  because  of  the  greater  demand,  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  superior  in  quality.  Stiffness  and  resiliency  make  bristle 
peculiarly  valuable  for  paint  brushes,  the  one  insuring  durability,  the 
other  rapid  and  accurate  response  to  the  touch  of  the  worKman. 
Because  of  its  structure,  bristle  is  better  adapted  than  any  other 
material  to  paint-brush  manufacture.  It  is  heaviest  at  the  follicle 
end,  tapering  slightly  toward  the  opposite  end,  called  the  ''flag'' 
because  of  tiny  splits  or  divisions.  This  tapering  causes  the  bristles, 
when  properly  inserted  in  the  brush,  to  cling  together  and  thereby 
to  apply  the  paint  without  streaking.  The  flag  ends  make  the  brush 
more  aosorbent;  it  holds  the  paint  on  the  brush,  and  it  causes  an 
even  flow  of  the  liquid  to  be  distributed.  For  these  reasons  bristles 
in  paint  brushes  are  uncut*  and  different  lengths  are  used  to  insure 
the  presence  of  flag  ends  when  the  longer  bnstles  have  worn  down. 
Russian  bristle  has  a  more  decided  flag  than  any  other,  and  because 
of  the  heavy  body,  continues  to  split  with  use.  Varieties  of  bristle 
average  different  lengths;  the  Russian  ranges  from  3^  to  7  inches,  the 
French  from  2  to  4J  inches,  and  the  Chinese  from  2 J  to  7  inches.  A 
further  characteristic  which  renders  bristle  invaluable  as  a  paint- 
distributing  medium  is  it-s^'life/'  a  quality  dependent  on  its  cellular 
formation  containing  natural  oils  which  give  it  an  aflinity  for  paint. 

Bristle  is  equally  the  material  of  prime  importance  in'  the  toilet- 
brush  industry,  though  its  efficacy  in  this  line  does  not  depend  upon 
the  same  characteristics.  Stiffness,  flexibility,  and  elasticity  are  as 
necessary  in  the  toilet  brush  as  in  the  paint  brush,  but  the  flag  end 
is  worthless.  Long  bristle  is  desirable  because  the  stiffness  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  length.  The  heavy  butt  end,  however,  is  the 
choice  part  and  cheaper  grades  of  brushes  are  ma\ie  from  the  tapering 
portion  between  this  ani  the  soft  end.  ^        ^ 

When  the  manufacturers  receive  the  bristle  it  is  in  bunches  from 
2  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  tied  around  with  twine  or  bark,  and  some- 
times wrapped  in  paper  bearing  the  brand.  These  bunches  come 
packed  in.  cases  or  casks  containing  an  assortment  of  many  grades 
and  lengths. 

Kinds. — Commercially,  bristle  admits  of  a  varied  classification. 
It  is  listed  according  to  the  localitv  from  which  it  comes,  as  ''Tient- 
sin," ''Hankow,''  '* Calcutta."  Tliese  groupings  are  subdivided  to 
designate  particular  characteristics,  such  as  color,  length,  quality. 

Svbstituies. — ^There  is  no  perfect  substitute  for  bristle.  Other  ma- 
terials, especially  horsehair,  tampico,  and  split  quills,  are  sometimes 
used  in  place  of  bristle,  but  they  cheapen  the  Quality  of  the  brush, 
lessen  its  effectiveness  and  durability.  The  eiiaracteristics  which 
render  bristle  the  most  satisfactory  material  for  brushes  are  not  com- 
bined in  any  one  substitute. 

Hair  obtained  from  the  manes  and  tails  of  horses  and  from  cows' 
tails  is  most  frequently  used  as  an  adulterant  in  paint  brushes. 
Some  is  imported,  but  much  is  obtained  in  this  country,  chiefly  in 
Texas,  and  it  is  considerably  cheaper  than  bristle.  ^L  horsehair 
paint  brush  is  inferior  for  several  reasons:  It  has  no  flag  ends,  so  does 
not  lift  the  paint  easily;  it  does  not  taper:  and  it  has  not  the  life  and 
elasticity  wnich  make  the  bristle  paint  brush  a  perfect  tool.     The 
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diameters  of  the  follicle  end  and  the  flag  end  of  bristle  may  Ysry 
OJOIS  to  0.033  part  of  an  inch,  whereas  horsehair  does  not  taper  over 
0.004  pflTt  of  an  inch.  A  brash  containing  horsehair  has  not  the 
durability  of  a  pure  bristle  brush  and,  in  the  paint,  will  soon  become 
flabby  and  useless.  For  certain  kinds  of  brushes  horsehair  is  the 
most  desirable  material. 

Tampico  fiber,  a  grass  imported  from  Mexico  and  South  America, 
b  a  substitute  even  cheaper  than  horsehair.  In  the  manufacture  of 
hair  and  other  toilet  brushes  put  on  the  market  at  a  very  low  ptice, 
tampico  is  frequently  used  with  bristle.  It  is  coarse  and  stin  but, 
laekmg  the  life  and  resiliency  of  bristle,  it  wears  out  much  more 
rapidly.  In  fact,  it  is  too  coarse  and  stiff  to  be  a  satisfactory  medium 
for  applying  paint.  It  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  bristles. 
A  manuiacturer  declared  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  without  test  by 
fire,  consequently  it  is  easily  used  as  an  adulterant.  Floor  sweeps, 
counter  dusters,  scrub  and  other  household  brushes  are  satisfactorily 
made  with  it. 

Among  other  substitutes  for  bristle,  split  ouills  from  feathers,  care- 
fully tapered  and  prepared,  have  been  tried  out  with  little  success. 

\  arious  kinds  oi  hair,  particularly  squirrel  and  sable,  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  artists'  brushes  for  which  bristle  is  not  well  adapted. 

Production, — Climatic  conditions  are  apparently  the  most  potent 
factor  in  determining  the  quality  of  bnstles  wliich  h<^  produce. 
The  finest  quality  of  bristle,  like  fine  fur,  comes  from  countries 
lying  in  the  cold  belts,  where  nature  provides  more  sufficient  covering 
for  the  beaists,  and  where  the  beasts  themselves  thrive  in  a  wild  or 
half-wild  state.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  bristle  production  of  a 
hog  is  inversely  proportionate  to  its  value  as  pork.  This  is  the  case 
not  only  because  hogs,  slaughtered  for  the  meat,  are  not  allowed  to 
attain  sufficient  maturity  for  the  bristle  to  be  of  much  value,  but  also 
because  with  breeding  for  pork  the  quality  and  quantity  of  bristles 
tend  to  diminish.  The  finest  varieties,  such  as  Yorkshire  and  Hamp- 
shire, are  practically  hairless.  ^*The  thinner  the  hog,  the  better  the 
bristle"  is  almost  an  axiom  among  bristle  dealers. 

Countries  of  greatest  production, — ^The  actual  production  of  bristle 
seems  to  be  aunost  entirely  fortuitous.  Nowhere  in  the  world,  except 
to  a  limited  extent  in  Germany  and  France,  are  hogs  raised  primarily 
for  bristle,  or  bred  to  produce  greater  quantity  or  better  quality.  In 
normal  times  Russia,  by  the  very  fact  that  her  territory  embraces 
the  greatest  frigid  area  under  one  Go\emment,  is  the  main  source  of 
the  world's  supply  of  extra  fine  bristle.  In  prewar  times  Germany 
figured  as  a  large  exporter,  a  fact  not  indicative  of  great  production  in 
that  country,  for  Russian  stocks  were  marketed  by  CJorman  merchants. 
The  remainder  of  the  world^s  supply,  small  in  proportion  to  the  total 
outpu  of  the  above-named  countries,  comes  Irom  various  localities, 
among  which  France,  Rumania,  and  India  are  ranked  as  most 
important. 

In  HO  far  as  figures  from  different  sources  are  comparable,  China 
exceeds  RuHsia  in  quantity  of  production,  but  as  the  superior  quality 
of  RuHsian  bristle  commands  a  higher  price,  Russia  takes  first  place  in 
value  of  exports. 

The  (vhine^o  bristle  trade  is  almost  entirely  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  the  United  SStates,  and  of  late  years,  Japan,  as  is  shown  by 
the  table  of  percentages  for  the  five  years  1912  to  1916.     The  total 
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tl'ade  for  this  period  averaged  7,250,087  pounds  annually;  this  aver- 
age was  considerably  exceeded  by  the  exports  of  1916  which  amounted 
to  8,371,600  pounds.  Although  the  United  States  received  larger 
quantities  of  bristle  from  China  during  1914,  1915,  and  1916,  there 
has  been  little  fluctuation  in  the  proportion  of  trade  with  this  country; 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  took  the  greater  part  of  the  increased 
exports. 

The  average  supply  of  Indian  bristle  called  "Calcuttas''  amounts 
to  somewhat  less  than  half  a  million  pounds  annually,  which  is 
exported  almost  entirely  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  impossible 
to  estiiriate  the  total  exports  from  France,  as  French  statistics 
include  bristles  with  other  brush-makers'  wares. 

The  bristle  industry  in  Russia. — The  very  finest  grades  come  from 
Siberia,  from  the  region  between  the  Ural  Mountams  and  the  Lena 
River.  The  manner  in  which  bristle  is  collected  is  characteristic  of 
the  necessitated  thrift  practiced  by  European  and  Asiatic  peasants. 
They  not  only  save  the  oristles  from  the  slaughtered  hogs,  but  gather 
in  the  forests  those  shed  by  the  animals  especially  during  spring. 
They  can  not  afford  to  feea  the  hogs  and  pork  is  quite  a  luxury; 
hence  the  bristles  grow  long  and  coarse  and  strong. 

As  the  means  oi  transportation  to  isolated  villages,  scattered  over 
the  vast  plain,  are  even  yet  inadequate,  the  bristle  is  hoarded  by  the 
peasants  until  the  coming  of  some  itinerant  purchaser,  perhaps  a 
peddler  who  barters  for  the  goods.  From  the  peddlers  it  is  passed 
on  to  the  dealers  located  in  the  principal  centers,  such  as  retro- 
pavlovsk,  Omsk,  Navonikolaievsk,  and  Barnaul  in  Siberia.  The 
preparation  of  the  bristle  is  not  done  in  Siberia.  It  is  shipped  in  a 
raw  state  to  European  Russia,  where  the  peasants  of  the  north  sort, 
straighten,  turn,  drag,  and  grade  it.  Establishments  for  this  work 
have  been  opened  at  Nizhni  Novgorod,  Vyatka,  KJiarof ,  and  Saratof . 

Russian  bristle  markets, — Often  not  more  than  200  pounds  are 
obtained  annually  from  a  village,  but  from  these  small  beginnings 
large  stocks  of  raw  and  prepared  bristle  are  assembled  together  with 
other  commodities  at  the  fairs,  which,  because  of  the  difficulties  of 
travel,  are  so  important  to  the  commercial  life  of  Russia.  Much  of 
the  Siberian  bristle  is  disposed  of  at  Irbit,  where  a  fair  is  held  each 
year  in  February.  The  fair  at  Nizhni  Novgorod,  held  annually  from 
the  last  week  in  July  until  the  middle  of  September,  is  the  most  famous. 
It  is  the  collecting  center  for  northeastern  Russia  and  Siberia  and  is 
attended  by  bristle  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1916  the 
quantity  of  bristle  brought  to  the  fair  amounted  to  about  180,000 
pounds,  which  was  disposed  of  at  varying  prices,  ranging  from  41  to 
82  cents  a  pound  for  ordinary  bristle  to  as  high  as  $2  a  poimd  for 
selected  grades.^ 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  Russian  bristle  dealers, 
considering  Petrograd  an  advantageous  center  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  market  for  Russian  bristle  because  of  existing  lines  of 
communication  to  the  principal  countries  of  destination,  made  tenta- 
tive plans  in  that  direction.^  These  plans  failed  to  materialize  as  they 
had  anticipated,^  although  exports  from  Petrograd  show  an  increase. 

The  Commerce  Report  No.  140,  June  16,  1917,  quoting  from  the 

*  Commerce  Reports,  June  16, 1917. 
» Commerce  Reports,  June  15, 1915. 
'  Brooms,  brushes,  and  handles,  March,  1918. 
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Weekly  Bulletin,  OanadiaH  T^fpartment  of  Trade  and  Ooiimiei'<cev 
Ottawa,  June  4,  has  this  statement:  "While  the  war  put  a  stop  to 
the  German  trade  in  Russian  bristle,  the  demand  for  bristles  from 
western  Europe  and  America  increased,  owing  to  their  use  ia  Vymy^ 
boot  brushes,  etc.     The  Petrograd  export  houses  at  once  increased. 
their  sales.     Thus,  in  1913;  out  of  total  exports  of  5,688,000  poands 
of  bristles  from  Russia,  Petrograd  firms  exported  288,000  pounds; 
in  1914,  out  of  total  exports  of  3,456,000  pounds,  their  shac©  was 
360,000  pounds:  while  in  1915  they  handled  1,548,000  pounds,  out  of 
total  exports  from  Russia  of  3,420*^000  pounds  of  bristles.'' 

The  direct  imports  into  the  Unit^  States  from  Europeaii  Bussia 
in  1916  wore  more  than  five  and  one-half  times  the  imports  for  1913. 

The  hrif^le  ind^if^j  in  (Jhina. — The  best  Chinese-  bristle  comes  from 
the  northern  Provinces,  Manchuria  and  Chihli,  and  from,  c^ttrai  and 
western  China.  The  inferior  qualities  of  the  south  are  not  salable 
when  the  stronger  and  better-packed  bristles  from  the  north  can  b» 

obtained. 

The  Canton  bristle  is  sometimes  bought  up  by  speculators  and  pfut 
on  the  market  when  prices  are  high.  For  this  reason  bristle  eocports 
from  Canton  are  variable.  Short  lengths  predominate  in  assort- 
ments of  Chinese  bristle.  As  it  is  usually  black  and  lighter  weight, 
it  docs  not  command  the  price  of  Russian  stocks  in  the  same  sizes. 

The  Chinese  bristle  industry  is  described  by  Vic^  Consul  Crawford 
M.  Bishop,  Shanghai,  in  Commerce  Reports,  No.  140,  June  16,  1915* 
According  to  this  account  the  trade,  as  in  Russia,  originates  in  un- 
organizecT  and  sporadic  collections  by  native  dealers  from  the  rural 
population.     These  stocks  are  received  in  a  raw  state  at  the  la^pr 
centers,  where  they  are  cleaned,  boiled,  assorted,  and  dressed,     'ffie 
preparation  of  Chimgking  bristle,  for  which  a  certain  superiority  is 
claimed,  is  given  in  detail  as  follows:  ''Chungking  bristles  are  de- 
livered in  small  bundles,  each  generally  containing  the  bristles  of  one 
ig,  and  are  placed  in  a  *  kong,'  or  Water  jar,  and  kept  there  in  water 
or  one  week.     The  bristles  are  then  washed,  cleaned  by  combing, 
and  spread  out  in  flat  baskets  and  dried  in  the  sun,  mostly  on  the 
roofs  of  godowns  or  houses.     The  dried  bristles  are  tied  on  smsdl 
flat  wooden  sticks  by  women  and  steamed  for  two  or  three  horns. 
Then,  after  removal  from  the  sticks,  they  are  assorted  according  to 
length,  cleaned  again  by  combing,  and  bundled. 

''To  clean  100  piculs  (picul  -  133J  pounds)  of  bristles  240  men  or 
women  are  needed.  The  work  of  the  women  consists  in  tying  the 
bristles  on  the  sticks  and  in  taking  them  off.  I^ater  they  receive  the- 
finished  bundle  and  pick  out  all  gray  or  disea,sed  bristles  and  also  the- 
few  white  ones  that  may  have  been  overlooked.  All  other  work  is 
done  by  men,  who  are  paid  monthly.  The  Shanghai  and  Hankow 
bristles  are  cleaned  differently  and  are,  therefore,  not  so  straight  nor 
so  brilliantly  dark  in  color." 

(Iiinrfir  tirhfh  warhfft.  The  principal  centers  of  the  bristle  trade 
in  China  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are  Tientsin,  CTiungking^ 
Hankow,  Ko^vloon,  and  v^hanghni.  Tientsin  Is  n  northern  port  in 
the  bristle-producing  district  and  ships  annually  an  average  oi  about 
2/i()()M(H)  pounds,     in  the  interior  Chungking  and  Hankow,  river 

f forts  on  tlie  Yfttiirt^e  fcinnix.  are  rnnrkets  for  the  vast  area  of  central 
.'hina,  handling  anntfally  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  pounds  each. 
t'M  less  bristle  is  (jrodticed  in  sotitliern  (/hina  than  in  the  northern 
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and  central  Provinces.  Kowloon  ships  about  a  half  million  pounds 
per  annum,  and  a  larger  quantity  goes  through  Hongkong,  which, 
not  being  a  Chinese  port,  is  not  included  in  Chmese  statistics. 

The  German  hristle  market. — ^In  prewar  times  Leipzig  was  the  world's 
greatest  bristle  market.  German  firms  held  a  monopoly  on  the  bristle 
output  of  Poland,  western  Russia,  and  even  a  large  proportion  of  that 
of  Siberia.  Enormous  bristle  stocks  of  great  variety  were  displayed 
several  times  a  year  at  fairs,  where  American,  English,  and  French 
dealers  effected  much  of  their  purchasing.  It  has  been  estimated  * 
that  the  average  annual  distribution  of  Kussian  and  Siberian  bristle 
at  the  Leipzig  fairs  was  about  5,400,000  poimds,  on  which  the  German 
dealers  more  than  quadrupled  their  money.  On  the  purchase  price 
of  $2,000,000  they  netted  a  profit  of  $7,000,000.  They  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  proximity  to  the  source  of  supply,  but  their  success  is 
attributed  to  the  financial  strength  of  the  German  importing  houses 
and  the  cheap  bank  credit  at  their  command.  Bristles  procured  by 
American  importers  through  the  Leipzig  market  amounted  in  value . 
to  $982,247  in  1913  and  to  $679,849  in  1914.^  The  value  in  1915  was 
less  than  half  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  embargo  on  exports, 
the  inability  of  German  dealers  to  secure  stocks  from  Kussia,  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  shortage  of  labor  have  so  depressed  the  bristle 
market  that  the  fairs  have  been  discontinued.® 

London,  the  Englisji  hristle  marlcet—Ijondon  is  also  an  active  bristle 
market.  Long  tne  point  of  distribution  for  Chinese  bristle,  the 
English  city,  through  the  cessation  of  the  Leipzig  fairs,  has  become 
a  center  for  the  Russian  output  as  well.  No  statistics  are  available 
concerning  the  trade  in  London,  but  the  imports  of  bristle  into  the 
United  Kingdom  will  give  a  fair  idea.  The  total  imports  average 
between  five  and  six  million  poimds.  In  1912  imports  amounted  to 
4,609,047  pounds,  of  which  China  supplied  2,215,110  poimds,  or  48.06 
per  cent,  and  Russia  1,043,149  pounds,  or  22.63  per  cent.  During 
the  first  year  of  the  war  the  Chinese  imports  were  nearly  doubled, 
reaching  4,414,933  poimds,  which  was  63.86  per  cent  of  the  total, 
whereas  the  Russian  imports,  1,045,579  pounds,  were  practically  the 
same  as  in  1912,  but  represented  only  15.12  per  cent  of  the  total, 
which  had  increased  to  6,913,574  pounds.  The  renewed  activity  of 
Petrograd  exporters  may  have  been  the  cause  for  increased  imports 
of  Russian  bristle  in  1916,  amounting  to  2,289,621  pounds,  and  Idgh 
ocean  freight  rates  were  likely  responsible  for  a  falling  off  of  over  a 
million  poimds  in  the  Chinese  imports,  which  were  only  3,347,038 
pounds,  thus  reverting  to  about  the  same  relative  proportions  as  prior 
to  the  war.  The  United  Kino:dom  takes  almost  tne  entire  output  of 
India,  which  in  comparison  with  the  imports  from  China  and  Kussia 
is  inconsequential.  Imports  of  Indian  bristle  amounted  to  about 
432,320  pounds  in  1915-16  and  396,816  poimds  in  1916-17.^  (The 
fiscal  year  ends  in  March.)  War  needs  nave  greatly  increased  the 
demand  for  brushes,  and  both  New  York  and  Pans  loot  to  the  London 
market  for  much  of  their  supply;  hence  the  London  dealers  have 
enjoyed  exceptionally  active  business. 

The  traditional  fairs  held  on  the  Continent  are  not  customary  in 
London;  instead,  the  bristle  is  disposed  of  at  frequent  public  auctions. 

*  Commerce  Reports,  Nov.  15. 1917. 

*  Commerce  Reports,  Supplement  No.  6c.  1915. 

*  Commerce  Reports,  Supplemient  No.  6a,  1916. 

'  Annual  statement  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  British  India. 
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The  American  hrisile  market — ^There  is  practically  no  Americaa 
bristle  on  the  market,  as  the  hoes  bred  for  pork  grow  rapidly  as  a 
result  of  feeding,  and  either  proauce  no  bristles  or  bristles  that  are 
too  soft  for  brushes.  At  one  time  the  bristle  dressers  had  employees 
stationed  at  the  large  slaughterhouses  to  remove  the  bristles  and 
send  them  to  the  bristle-dressing  establishments.  The  work  of  these 
men  has  been  superseded  by  machinery  for  dehairing  the  hogs.  The 
result  is  a  diminishing  quantity  of  bristles  available  for  brush  manu- 
facture  obtained  as  a  by-product  of  slaughterhouses. 

This  soft  bristle,  often  called  hog  hair,  is  removed  from  the  hc^  by 
scraping,  and  is  a  valuable  commodity  for  stuffing  mattresses  and  for 
upholstery.  The  hair,  mixed  with  particles  of  thin  outer  skin  de- 
tached by  scraping,  is  cleaned,  and  while  damp  spun  into  ropes  to 
curl  it.  The  curled  hair  gives  a  more  springy  filling  and  is  preferable 
for  upholstery.® 

New  York  is  the  bristle  market  for  the  United  States,  but  as  the 
imports  are  entirely  for  home  consumption  there  is  no  export  trade. 
There  is  no  bristle  exchange,  nor  are  there  public  auctions.  The 
importers  sell  directly  to  the  manufacturers.  Sometimes  representa- 
tives of  the  importers  negotiate  sales  at  the  factories,  but  often  manu- 
facturers prefer  to  visit  New  York,  where  they  can  make  their  choice 
from  the  stocks  of  diflferent  importers. 

American  dealers  have  done  little  buying  at  the  sources  of  supply. 
They  make  their  purchases  through  intermediate  markets.  Results 
would  not  justify  the  expense  involved  in  sending  representatives 
to  the  countries  of  origin,  and  a  wider  range  for  selection  is  possible 
at  the  established  centers. 

Imports, — The  imports  of  bristle  into  the  United  States  for  the 
last  10  years  show  little  variation,  averaging  about  3,500,000  poimd^ 
yearly.  The  (juan titles  for  1908  and  1909  fell  somewhat  below 
this  mark,  being  2,441,726  and  2,819,524  poimds,  respectively,  a 
decrease  which  resulted  probably  from  the  financial  stringency  fol- 
lowing unstable  monetary  conditions  of  1907.  For  the  first  two  years 
of  the  war  the  total  imports  remained  normal,  though  there  was 
considerable  change  in  the  sources  of  supply.  The  embargo  on 
German  trade,  the  decreased  activity  of  French  brush  manufacturers, 
the  demands  of  Great  Britain  for  the  total  output  of  her  factories, 
as  well  as  the  enprmous  brush  supply  required  by  the  United  States 
for  construction  and  equipment  in  the  Armv  ana  Navy,  gave  an  un- 
precedented impetus  to  tne  manufacture  of  brushes  in  this  coimtry. 
This  was  reflected  in  the  imports  of  bristle,  which  amounted  in  1917 
to  4,585,178  pounds,  an  excess  of  26.85  per  cent  over  1916.  Although 
crude  bristle  is  admitted  free  and  the  prepared  bristle  is  subject  to  a 
duty  of  7  cents  a  pound,  usually  over  99  per  cent  of  the  total  im- 
ports for  consumption  is  prepared  bristle.  There  are  two  probable 
reasons  for  this:  (1)  The  wastage  in  buying  the  crude,  unassorted 
bristle  is  very  great,  and  (2)  the  difference  in  labor  costs  in  foreign 
countries  and  the  United  States  more  than  offsets  the  duty.  In 
1916  and  1917  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  proportion  of  crude 
bristle  imported.  The  three  most  important  coimtries  from  which 
American  dealers,  in  normal  times,  draw  their  supply  are  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  China.     German  imports,  consisting  of 

•  "Brush  Making,"  London,  Nor.  20, 1917. 
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Kussian  bristle,  ranked  first  in  value,  but  the  greatest  (quantity  came 
from  China.  The  diflBculty  and  final  impossibility  of  trade  with 
Germany  forced  American  buyers  into  the  Chinese  market.  That 
country  supplied  2,358,772  poimds,  or  58.73  per  cent,  of  the  total 
prepared  bristle  in  1915  and  2,333,437  pounds,  qt  60.61  per  cent,  of 
the  total  in  1916. 

Effects  of  the  war  on  the  hrisUe  industry. — The  war  has  caused  con- 
siderable disturbance  in  the  bristle  industry.  It  has  closed  the 
Leipzig  market  through  the  embargo  on  German  exports;  it  has  made 
the  Russian  supply  imcertain;  it  nas  increased  ocean  freight  rates 
and  made  shipping  exceedingly  precarious;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  enormously  increased  the  demand  for  brushes  in  beUigerent 
countries.  The  first  condition  had  the  result  of  unsettling  the 
market  for  awhile,  but  as  Germany  was  not  an  jmportant  source  of 
supply,  a  gradual  readjustment  led  to  a  transfer  of  activity  in  the 
bristle  trade  to  London.  Another  difficulty  has  arisen  in  this  regard 
by  the  action  of  the  British  Government  prohibiting  exportation  of 
bristles.  The  chaotic  conditions  in  Russia  have  proved  a  serious 
handicap  to  bristle  dealers  and  brush  manufacturers.  The  finest 
grades  of  bristle  come  from  Russia,  and  these  are  practically  unob- 
tainable. China  has,  as  a  consequence,  become  the  main  source  of 
supply,  but  even  in  that  country  political  disturbance,  floods,  and 
plague  have  militated  against  prompt  or  certain  delivery.  The 
sinking  of  cargoes  and  the  appalling  scarcity  of  available  tonnage 
have  made  the  movement  of  oristle  to  manufacturing  countries  in- 
creasingly difficult.  The  short  transportation  from  (Siina  to  Japan 
has  enabled  the  latter  country  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 
The  phenomenal  rise  in  the  quantities  of  Chinese  bristle  consumed 
by  Japanese  brush  manufacturers  after  the  elimination  of  European 
competition  is  indicative  of  their  enterprise.  In  1912  and  1913  but 
little  over  2^  per  cent  of  the  bristle  exported  from  China  went  to 
Japan;  in  1914,  8.76  per  cent;  in  1915,  10.86  per  cent;  in  1916, 
18.33  per  cent,  which  represented  1,533,933  poimds,  or  almost  eight 
times  as  much  as  in  1913.®  The  westward  extension  of  Japan's 
sphere  of  influence  is  regarded  afe  having  particular  weight  in  the 
bristle  trade,  as  it  would  enable  her  to  dominate  not  only  the  Chinese 
markets  but  the  Siberian  output  as  well. 

There  has  been  some  increase  in  the  quantities  imported  by  the 
two  greatest  manufacturing  coimtries — Great  Britain  and  the  united 
States — but  the  most  marked  difference  caused  by  the  war  has  been 
the  shifting  of  trade  from  Germany,  and,  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain, 
from  Russia  to  China.     In  1916  over  60  per  cent  of  the  total  im- 

Eorts  of  bristle  into  the  United  States  came  directly  from  China, 
during  the  same  time  Chinese  bristle  comprised  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  received  by  Great  Britain.  All  these  difficulties 
created  by  war  conditions  have  led  to  the  inevitable  result — high 
prices. 

Even  before  the  war,  in  1913,  a  committee  on  brushes  reported  to 
the  convention  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil,  and  Varnish  Association 
that,  owing  to  the  increase  in  population,  the  construction  of  enor- 
mous buildings  and  ships,  and  the  extension  of  requirements  for 
brushes,  the  supply  of  bristles  was  not  equal  to  the  demand.    Under 

>  From  figures  in  Official  Chinese  Trade  Reports. 
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normal  conditions,  therefore,  the  tendency  was  toward  higher  prices  7^ 
the  war,  affecting  the  countries  of  origin,  means  of  transportation, 
rates  of  exchange,  and  yarions  other  phases  of  the  trade,  enormously 
accelerated  this  tendency.  The  prices  on  some  grades  advanced 
300  per  cent  over  pr^ar  quotations.  The  value  per  unit  of  quantity 
of  bristles  imported  into  the  United  States  has  oeen  comparatively 
constant,  havmg  fluctuated  only  25  cents  during  the  11  years  1907- 
1917.  This  apparent  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  bv  the  fact  that 
later  importations  comprise  a  hij?her  percentage  of  Chinese  bristle, 
which  is  much  cheaper  than  the  Kussian. 

Bristles f  sortedf  Imndud,  or  prepared — Imports  by  countries. 

FISCAL  YEARS. 


Imported  ttcm-^ 


Ottva&nj 

UDit«d  KiDgdom. 

China 

France 

Russia  In  Europe 
AU  other 

Total 


1900 


Pounds. 


773,038 
0SB,O72 
873,744 
197,900 
60,052 
41,057 


Vafaie. 


11,090,825 
800,236 
451,502 
153,401 
115,056 
31,862 


1910 


1911 


Pounds. 


Vafaie. 


925,616     $1,104,618 
1,046,565  n7,M0 


1,682,596 

258,613 

37,948 

41,182 


2,884,372  1    2,583,482 


3,992,520 


817,870 

191,919 

51,063 

29,362 


3,111,872 


Pounds. 


766,568  1 

1,001,711 

1,460,306 

243,127 

37,273 

33,928 


Vahie. 


3,542,913 


$955,501 

970,917 

769,811 

193,160 

51,867 

29,225 


2,970,481 


Imported  from— 


Oermanj 

United  Kingdom. 

China 

France 

Russia  in  Europe 
All  other 

Total 


Imp<nled  from— 


1912 


Pounds. 


Value. 


724,602 

943,393 

1,464,043 

191,726 

15,804 

96,143 


3,435,801 


1973,858 

968,638 

855,966 

147,719 

26,701 


3,032,231 


1913 


Pounds. 


797,315 

1,050,551 

1,407,131 

193,839 

32,321 

78,276 


3,550,433 


Value. 


$1,151,506 

1,169,515 

904,065 

170,104 

43,542 

53,248 


3,491,980 


1914 


P<Hmds. 


598,847 
1,013,765 
1,410,373 

175,986 
7,450 

202,375 


3,406,706 


Value. 


$809,879 

1,166,799 

934,211 

120,911 

9,341 

129,833 


3,170,974 


1915 


Pounds. 


Germany 

United  Kingdom. 

China 

France 

Russia  in  Europe 
All  other 

Total 


360,340 
989,050 
2,358,772 
137,184 
39,770 
131,478 


4,016,504 


Value. 


$590,683 

1,145,018 

1,612,574 

111,055 

60,568 

80,850 


3,609,748 


1916 


Pounds. 


41,713 

1,016,587 

2,333,437 

120,114 

180,413 

157,823 


3,850,087 


Value. 


$85,345 
1,322,984 

1,  Oifi>,  44d 

106,739 
354,199 
144,340 


3,612,052 


1917 


Pounds. 


2,723 

1,233,195 

2,373,758 

91,706 

124,389 

200,768 


Value. 


$7,416 

2,123,612 

1,718,548 

88,437 

255,255 

188,143 


4,026,539 


4,381,4U 


Imported  from— 

France 

Russia  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

China 

Hongkong 

Japan 

All  other 

Total 


1918 


Pounds. 


45,047 
120,648 
433,615 
2,856,776 
162,053 
282,403 

36,125 


3,936,667 


Value. 


$65,364 

339,905 

1,124,545 

2,565,730 

236,576 

542,818 

29,108 


4,894,046 
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1918 

1919 

1920 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

France 

16,553 

$34,976 

77,694 
14,510 
79,279 
557,735 
2,121,002 
50,669 
60,691 
36,144 
83,655 

$197,583 

89,572 

904,464 

1,467,744 

2,717,736 

117,543 

208,608 

47,466 

180,863 

• 

Germany 

Russia  in  Eurone 

16,336 

182,404 

3,114,692 

357,073 

304,039 

60,768 

747,460 

3,317,187 

557,910 

745,390 

United  Kinedom ..,^ 

China 

Honekone 

Japan 

Russia  in  AsiA 

AH  oth^r X 

127,973 

176,064 

Total 

4,119,070 

5,639,755 

3,081,379 

5,931,579 

4,821,083 

$10,101,732 

BristUSf  not  sorted^  bunched^  or  prepared — Imports  by  countries, 

FISCAL  YEARS. 


Imported  from — 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Germany 

5,117 
4,782 

$3,540 
4,000 

5,813 
4,318 
3,946 

$4,459 
3,575 
4,201 

5,610 

5,759 

73 

$4,493 

Hussia  in  Europe 

5,144 

United  Kingdom 

92 

Denmarlc . ." 

200 

90 

Canada 

,       120 

74 

All  other 

30 

7 

123,850 

752 

Total 

10,129 

7,637 

37,927 

12,987 

11,562 

9,803 

Imported  from— 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Oermany. ....    .           .  . .  ^  ^ 

8,895 
4,958 
1,104 
7,333 

$5,117 
3,897 
1,659 
3,790 

5,209 
8,210 

600 
2,666 
2,325 

141 

$3,851 

6,308 

661 

1,259 

467 

37 

14,287 
12,578 

$15, 317 

Russia  in  Europe 

9,881 

United  Kinedom 

China 

200 

184 

1,110 

100 

Canada 

18 

All  other 

3,884 

333 

179 

Total 

26,174 

14.796 

19, 151 

12,583 

28,359 

25,495 

1 

Imported  from— 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Russia  in  Europe , 

25,543 
31,252 
11,071 

$23,146 

United  Kingdom 

1,115 

$1, 139 

2,006 
4,000 

44,440 
7,895 

28,002 
31 

$462 

826 

2,409 

9,096 

2,186 

11 

14,945 
9,259 

China 

Denmark 

10,409 

1,045 

Sweden 

Canada 

33,942 

1,152 

60,203 
1,391 

4,816 

All  other 

370 

Total 

45,466 

3,336 

86,374 

14,990 

129,460 

52,536 

1  PrincipaUy  from  Austria-Hungary. 
64912— 21— N-4 3 
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Brittht,  w>l  torttd,  bunched,  or  prepared — TmporU  by  countries — Continued. 


Imported  f mm- 

»i. 

Pounds 

Value. 

RosslBlnEuroM* 

7.S99 

■11 

•S'S 

'W 

3S,483 

CALBKDAK  Y 


Imported  from— 

1918 

IMS 

len 

Pound], 

Value. 

Pound*. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

100 

•     ua 

33,391 
39;^ 
i;528 

as? 

74, «» 
2;  100 

-'IS 
14,443 
8,175 

ii;^ 

40,000 
12,  UB 

85,061 

77.189 

103,798 

124,138 

1286.478 

BriatUi,  sorted,  fyunched  or 

Rate  ol  duty. 

QmuiUty. 

Value. 

— *&.  3 

Actoeluid 

"-tfc:: 

7  J  cents  per  pound 

2,Ki,oaj 

4,SB7,868 

K, 023, 548 
2.469,490 

4;fl7^»i 

4,843,042 
10,™'.  "fl 

US2,542           ID 
210,864 

2S^741 

ii 

2«;(«i 

27i;i27 

207;B75               1 
342,650              2 

831 

644 

923 

933 
090 
200 

""?«> 

iai2 

:-:ElS:::::: 

786 

}{][J 

7cen^  per  pound. 

f'^ 

do 

'-^ 

Calendar  years: 

do 

do 

8.29 

Brutles,  crude,  noi  sorted,  bunched  or  prepared — Importt/or  contumption — Revtmu. 
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Bristle8-^Rate9  of  duty. 


Act  of— 

Par. 

1883 

402 

1890 

426 

1894 

314 

420 

1897 

411 

509 

1909 

424 

523 

1913 

337 

432 

Tariff  dassificatloii  or  description... 


Bristles 

do 

*   *   ♦   bristles,  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared  in  any  manner 

Bristles,  crude,  not  sorted,  bundled,  or  prepared 

Bristles,  sorted,  bunched .  or  prepared 

Bristles,  crude,  not  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared 

Bristles,  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared 

Bristles,  crude,  not  sOTted,  bunched,  or  prepared 

Bristles,  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared. 

Bristles,  crude,  not  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared t. 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


15  cents  per  pound. 

10  cents  pee  pound. 

7*  cents  per  pound. 

jvree. 

7^  cents  per  pound. 

Free. 

7*  cents  per  pound. 

Free. 

7  cents  per  pound. 

Free. 


THE  BRUSH  INDUSTRY. 

'*  Par.  336.  *  *  *  brushes  and  feather  dusters  of  all  kinds,  and 
hair  pencik  in  quills  or  otherwise,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Trade  and  Competition. 

Competition  is  keen  among  domestic  manufacturers  of  brushes,  as 
there  is  no  association  to  regulate  the  trade.  The  industry  has 
profited  by  the  partial  elimination,  during  the  war,  of  European  coni- 
petition  and  by  the  large  orders  for  brushes  by  the  Government, 
the  Red  Cross,  and  foreign  countries  whose  trade  before  the  war  was 
"by  the  brush-producing  countries  of  Europe. 
Lcial  statistics  do  not  show  the  quantity,  kinds,  or  grades  of 
brushes  imported;  the  information  herein  given  in  regard  to  the 
character  oi  foreign  competition  is  therefore  largely  from  statements 
of  manufacturers,  importers,  and  dealers. 

Beginning  with  July  1,  1918,  the  following  classification  is  followed 
in  oflScial  statistics:  Toilet  brushes  comprising  tooth,  hair,  nail,  or 
hand;  all  other  brushes;  feather  dusters;  and  hair  pencils. 

ToUet  brushes, — Foreign  competition  in  the  past  has  been  almost 
entirely  on  toilet  brushes.  It  has  been  estimated  that  from  50  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  toilet  brushes  used  in  the  United  States  are  imported. 

The  following  statements  were  made  at  the  conference  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  with  representatives  of  the  brush  industry, 
held  in  New  York  City,  March  25-26,  1918. 

Before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  some  years  ago  the  statement  was  made  to 
me,  "There  are  eleven  or  twelve  million  dollars  worth  of  brushes  manufactured  in 
this  country,  and  3'ou  only  import  two  or  three  million?"  Take  the  paintbrush 
industry  away  and  what  do  you  find?  You  find  that  we  barely  niake  40  per  cent  of 
the  toilet  brushes  used  in  the  country  and  that  the  other  60  per  cent  is  supplied  from 
abroad. 

The  toilet-brush  industry  battles  with  labor  and  conditions  in  Japan  and  Europe, 
which  dwarfed  its  development  in  this  country  to  such  a  degree  that  the  industry 
is  practically  given  over  to  special  lines  only,  as  none  of  us  can  make  a  full  line  of 
toilet  brushes,  whether  hair,  tooth,  or  other  shapes,  against  the  keen  competition  that 
we  meet  here.  (From  the  statement  of  Mr.  M.  Alexander,  of  the  Henry  L.  Hughes 
Co.,  manufactiu-ers.) 

In  normal  times  I  think  over  50  per  cent  of  the  toilet  brushes  used  in  this  country 
are  made  in  Europe  and  Asia.  (From  the  statement  of  Mr.  William  Cordes,  of  the 
Florence  Manufacturing  Co.) 

Importers,  on  the  other  hand,  claipi  th^t  they  (encounter  strong 
competition  from  domestic  manufacturers  of  toilet  brushes. 
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I  wish  to  differ  with  some  of  the  teetimony  abeady  given  to  the  effect  that  the 
importers  do  60  per  cent  of  the  total  business  of  toilet  brushes,  leaving  40  per  cent  tor 
the  domestic  maKers. 

The  tariff  on  importations  of  sorted  bristles  is  7  cents  a  ponnd.  So  much  per  pound* 
and  for  that  reason  a  man  can  import  bristle  and  put  it  into  a  paintbrush  or  into  a 
hairbrush,  where  the  handle  is  of  little  value,  much  cheaper  than  he  can  import 
the  finished  article  smd  pay  a  35  per  cent  duty  on  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  the 
domestic  paintbrush  makers  and  the  hairbrush  makers  have  the  largest  part  of  the 
business.  The  business  left  to  the  importers,  as  has  been  stated,  is  the  toothbrudi 
business  and  the  better  grade  of  hairbrushes,  hand  drawn. 

In  Japan  prices  have  gone  consistently  up  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  partly 
due  to  the  incrc^Med  cost  of  labor  and  paitly  to  the  increased  cost  of  raw  material,  ana 
to  a  certain  extent  on  account  of  the  buying  of  other  markets,  such  as  South  America, 
London,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  which  markets  were  not  chiefly  supplied  by 
Japan  before  the  war.  We  find  they  are  paying  prices  constantly  which  are  hard 
to  obtain  in  this  market,  and  at  times  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  supplies  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  here  for  that  reason. 

We  are  perhaps  a  little  jealous  of  the  position  of  American  makers.  Through  adver- 
tising done  extremely  well  they  have  developed  trade-marks  of  value  which  really 
place  their  product  beyond  price  competition.  We  would  like  to  be  in  that  position 
ourselves,  but  unfortunately  we  are  not. 

Foreign  competition  after  the  war  is  overestimated.  The  scarcity  of  bristles  in 
every  brush-producing  nation  will  prevent  any  accumulation  of  stock  to  be  dumped 
here.  The  countries  of  Europe  are  fighting  with  every  man  who  is  able  to  stand  on 
his  feet.  They  are  cut  off  from  their  source  of  supply  of  raw  material;  they  are  dis-- 
organized  and  lack  capital  to  increase  their  production  rapidly.  Their  prices  have 
been  and  wHl  be  constantly  advancing  much  faster  than  here.  Profits  may  be  cut 
out  a  little,  but  if  the  production  is  small  it  will  have  but  little  effect  on  conditions 
here  for  some  years  after  peace  is  declarekl.  (From  the  statement  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Gibson, 
importer.) 

On  the  cheaper  grades  of  hairbrushes  we  can  not  complete.  The  United  States 
Government,  in  buying  goods  for  the  soldiers,  buys  domestic  hairbrushes,  and  we 
can  not  quote  them  anything  as  good  at  as  low  a  figure.  The  United  States  Navy  buys 
military  brushes  made  in  tme  country,  and  we  are  unable  to  quote  on  those  brushes. 
We  can  not  meet  the  domestic  prices.  The  only  business  we  can  get  from  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  toothbrush  business.  The  Government  requires  a  low-priced  brush, 
something  that  sells  for  about  10  cents  apiece.  This  is  aU  the  soldiers  can  afford  to 
pay  for  toothbrushes  in  the  cantonments,  and  that  is  the  only  business  we  can  get. 
(From  the  statement  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Gibson,  importer.) 

The  brush  business  *  *  *  is  largely  controlled  in  the  United  States  by  the 
domestic  manufacturers,  with  the  exception  of  the  toothbrush  industry. 

The  domestic  manufacturers  will  bring  up  the  argument  that  they  are  unable  to 
compete  with  Ihe  French  article  on  account  of  the  price.  But  in  the  course  of  their 
t)roauction  they  make  use  of  a  great  many  demonstrations.  For  instance,  they  will 
go  to  a  department  store  and  they  will  put  into  that  department  store  a  demonstrator 
or  a  sales  iperson,  which  costs  them  so  much  per  week,  and  that  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  considering  the  cost  of  production  of  the  brush.  (From  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Louis  d*Angelo,  of  the  Cau"\dgny  Co.) 

I  believe  the  main  point  to  be  brought  out  is  whether  or  not  the  domestic  brushes 
can  compete  with  the  foreign-made  article.  I  maintain  that  they  can.  My  experience 
has  been  that  when  we  submit  (to  Japanese  manufacturers)  a  cement-faced  brush,  an 
aluminum-faced  brush,  a  porcelain-faced  brush,  a  two-piece  wire-drawn  brush,  or  a 
solid-backed  machine-made  brush,  we  invariably  receive  a  reply  that  nothing  can 
be  done  on  that  class  of  goods.  That  takes  in  bath,  hair,  nail,  hat,  and  cloth  brushes. 
(From  the  statement  of  Mr.  O.  Zincke,  importer.) 

The  totalproduction  of  toilet  brushes  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Census  of  1914,  was  valued  at  $3,312,870.  The 
total  vahie  of  all  brushes  imported  amoutited  to  $2,180,853  for  the 
fiscal  year  1914.  The  last-named  amount  does  not  represent  the 
value  of  the  goods  laid  down,  duty  paid,  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price,  at  the  time  of  exporta- 
tion to  the  United  States,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country 
whence  exported.  In  comparing  production  and  importation,  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  consular  fees,  ocean  freights,  marine  insur- 
ance, duties,  other  charges,  and  importers'  profit. 
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Toilet  brushes,  such  as  tooth,  hair,  nail,  bath,  cloth,  hat,  and  shav- 
ing brushes,  are  imported  in  normal  times  from  France,  Japan, 
Germany,  England,  and  Austria.  The  French  product  is  noted  for 
its  artistic  and  graceftil  desi^  and  is  generally  of  the  solid-back, 
handmade,  trepanned  type.  The  English  brush  is  very  different  from 
the  French  product  in  appearance.  With  the  exception  of  tooth  and 
shaving  brushes,  the  English  type  is  a  two-piece,  hand-drawn  brush, 
the  parts  of  which  are  fastened  together  with  screws,  which  add  to 
the  general  effect  of  solidity  and  substantial  appearance.     The  hidiest 

g-ades  of  brushes  imported  come  from  these  two  coimtries.  They 
rgely  supply  a  class  of  trade  which  calls  for  certain  special  English 
or  French  makes,  or  which  simply  prefers  the  foreign  to  the  domestic 
article. 

The  representative  of  a  French  ,company  made  the  following^ 
statement: 

Aside  from  making  the  cheap  goods  with  which  we  are  unable  to  compete,  domestic 
manufacturers  also  make  a  very  fine  grade  of  brushes.  The  S.  E.  Howard's  Sons  &  Co. 
has  the  distinction  of  making  as  good  a  line  as  any  that  could  be  purchased  in  Europe. 
The  firm  of  Whiting  &  Ads^s,  of  Boston,  make  the  very  best  line  of  hairbrushes^ 
without  exception,  tnat  can  be  produced.    *    *    * 

The  sf^e  oi  French  brushes  m  this  country  is  not  due  to  their  beautiful  finish, 
because  they  can  make  just  as  good  a  finish  here^  but  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  certain  element  of  people  who  like  to  have  something  French  and  who  are  willing 
to  pay  the  prices.  (From  the  statement  of  Mt.  Louis  D'Angelo  of  the  Cauvigny  Co., 
importers.) 

An  American  manufacturer  of  high-grade  brushes  gave  the  follow- 
ing testimony: 

In  normal  times  we  have  diflBculty  in  meeting  the  competition  of  Dupont,  of  France, 
and  Kent,  of  England;  since  1914  we  have  had  but  little  competition.  (From  liie 
statement  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Howard,  manufacturer.) 

Brushes  imported  from  Germany  and  Austria  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the 
equal  of  those  imported  from  Franc6  and  England,  though  Austria 
has  exported  to  the  United  States  some  brushes  which  rival  the 
French  product  in  style.  The  cheaper  and  riiedium-grade  goods  are 
supplied  bv  Germany,  where  the  styles  of  other  coimtries  are  copied 
or  imitatea.  Although  .Germany,  and  Austria  follow  largely  the  hand 
system  of  drawing,  tney  also  produce  .machine-made  brusnes,  which 
are  exported  to  uie  United  States  and  which  come  in  competition 
with  similar  goods  in  this  country.  Japan's  product  is  more  or  less 
a  copy  of  the  designs  produced  in  other  countries,  and  she  exports 
many  of  the  cheaper  ^ades.  In  the  last  few*  years  the  quality  of 
Japanese  brushes  has  improved,  and  Japan  has  overcome  to  some 
extent  the  unfavorable  impression  that  her  product  is  cheap  and 
inferior. 

Although  toothbrushes  are  used  more  extensively  in  the  United 
States  than  elsewhere,  the  domestic  production  is  small.  There  are 
hot  more  than  three  or  four  factories  in  this  country  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  toothbrushes,  and  none  of  them  make  toothbrushes 
Exclusively.     They  do  not  make  a  general  line  of  toothbrushes,  but 

{)roduce  only  those  of  special  device,  or  under  patents,  which  retail 
rom  35  to  50  cents  each.  In  England  and  France  bone  handles  are 
used;  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  Japan  pyrox3din  plastics  as  well  as 
bone  are  used;  in  the  United  States  pyroxylin  plastics  are  used  almost 
exclusively.     Statistics  from  Japanese   oiBicial   sources  show   that 
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Japan  increased  her  exports  of  toothbrushes  to  the  United  States 
from  647,235  dozens,  valued  at  $190,713,  or  29  cents  per  dozen,  in 
1913,  the  last  full  year  before  the  war  began,  to  1,421,863  dozens, 
valued  at  $444,736,  or  31  cents  per  dozen,  in  1916.  The  exports  for 
the  year  1913,  however,  were  the  smallest,  both  in  quantity  and  value, 
in  tne  10-year  period  1907-1916.  In  1919  Japan  exported  to  the 
United  States  2,777,976  dozens,  valued  at  $1,652,862. 

A  leading  manufacturer  made  the  following  statement  relative  to 
the  toothbrush  industry: 

I  think  the  United  States  is  more  than  half  the  world's  market  for  toothbrushes. 
When  I  was  in  England  in  1914  one  of  the  leading  advertising  agencies  told  me  that  if 
we  wanted  to  introduce  the  brurfies  into  the  Kingdom  we  would  first  have  to  educate 
the  people  to  use  the  brushes;  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  population  used  tooth- 
brusnes.  In  France  it  was  less.  In  Germany  it  was  considerably  more.  (From  the 
statement  of  Mr.  William  Cordes,  of  the  Florence  Manufacturing  Co.) 

Next  to  toothbrushes,  hairbrushes  are  imported  in  greater  quan- 
tities than  any  other  kind  of  toilet  brushes.  The  competition 
between  the  domestic  and  foreign-made  hairbrush  differs  from  that 
in  toothbrushes.  The  cheaper  grades  of  the  foreign  toothbrush  have 
little  or  no  competition  in  tne  domestic  market,  whereas  competition 
between  the  foreign  and  domestic  hairbrush  is  keenest  in  the  cheaper 
and  medium  grades.  This  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  difference 
between  methods  of  manufacture  employed  here  and  abroad.  The 
American  hairbrush  is  mainly  machine  made;  that  is,  the  tufts  are 
set  by  machinery,  or  the  bristles  are  sifted  through  holes  in  a  die  and 
afterwards  embedded  in  a  composition.  The  use  of  machinery  per^ 
mits  a  greater  output  per  employee  than  the  hand-drawn  method, 
which  is  followed  m  Europe  and  Japan.  The  hand-drawn  method 
has,  apparently,  been  attempted  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  not 
in  general  use  oecause  the  wages  paid  in  America  are  higher  than  in 
Europe  or  Japan,  where  the  work  is  done  for  the  most  part  in  homes 
by  women  and  children. 

The  firm  of  Gerts  Lombard  <&  Co.,  of  Chicago,  one  of  our  best  known  and  highest 
grade  firms  attempted  to  make  what  is  known  as  the  hand-drawn  solid  back  brush — 
we  call  It  solid  back  because  it  is  not  split  but  made  of  one  piece  of  wood — and  they 
have  gone  out  of  that  particular  industry.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  make  those 
brushes.    (Statement  of  Mr.  H.  Alexander.) 

We  can  make  them,  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  do  so  profitably.  (Statement  of  Mr. 
William  Cordes.) 

Domestic  manufacturers  claim  that  foreign-made  brushes  are 
largel}^  the  product  of  home  work,  but  that  claim  is  denied  by  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  manufacturers. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  hairbrushes,  toothbrushes,  and  all  other  toilet  brushes 
imported  into  this  country  are  largely  the  product  of  home  labor,  and  are  mostly  the 
work  of  women  and  children.  Whole  villages  in  Prance,  Hungary,  Saxony,  and  else- 
where are  given  over  to  this  industry  without  sanitary  regulations  of  any  kind  and 
without  restrictions  as  to  the  hours  of  labor.  This  condition  is  greatly  intensified  in 
Jnpan,  which  is  sending  in  more  hair^  tooth,  and  nail  brushes  to  the  United  States 
tlmn  anv  European  country,  and  which  has  but  four  lai^e  brush  factories  that  we 
know  of.  *  *  *  Toothbrushes  in  Japan  are  almost  distinctly  products  of  diild 
Idlmr.  Contractors  and  middle  men  will  distribute  handles  ana  bristles  to  women 
mul  children  at  their  houses  and  call  there  at  least  once  a  week  to  gather  in  the  made- 
\\U  brunhwi,  paying  a  very  small  sum  for  doing  the  work.  (Statement  of  Mr.  H. 
AVtuodor,  of  the  Henry  L.  Hughes  Co.,  manufacturer.) 

Th<»rp  la  no  home  production  in  connection  with  our  mctory  (E.  Dupont  &  Co.)  in 
lf>*»Ui^*  I  think  our  factory  is  pretty  nearly  as  large  and  as  complete  as  any  factory 
v4  tl**  Kind  in  the  world.  The  sanitary  conditions  there  I  do  not  think  could  be  im- 
V*s^v*Ki  U|>on.    There  is  absolutely  no  work  done  outside  of  our  factory.    ♦    ♦    * 
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Women  and  girls,  from  16  to  17  years  and  older,  but  not  children,  are  engaged  in  our 
factory.  In  fact,  they  are  very  strict  about  their  schooling  in  France.  (From  the 
statement  of  Mr.  F.  E.  O'Callaghan,  importer.) 

The  onlv  work  that  goes  into  the  home  (in  France)  is  that  of  inserting  the  bris- 
tles into  the  brushes.  The  women  are  unable  to  leave  their  homes  on  account  of 
domestic  conditions,  etc.,  and  the  consequence  is  the  factory  takes  to  them  the  ma- 
terial and  when  the  work  is  completed  collects  it  from  them.  So  far  as  the  shaping 
of  the  bones  is  concerned,  polishing,  washing  the  bristle  and  preparing  it,  all  those 
articles  are  done  in  the  factories,  which  are  inspected  regularly  by  the  authorities 
to  see  that  everything  is  perfectly  clean  and  sanitary.  (From  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Louis  D'Angelo,  of  the  Cauvigny  Co.,  importers.) 

Germany  and  Austria  make  use  of  automatic  machinery  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hairbrushes.  At  present  (1918)  therQ  is  little  competition 
in  the  high-grade  brushes  on  accoimt  of  the  restricted  importations 
from  France  and  England.  The  French  ivory  hairbrush  was  much  in 
vo^e  a  few  years  ago  and  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  popu- 
larity of  French-made  brushes.  Japan  is  now  (1918)  exporting 
freater  quantities  of  airbrushes  to  the  United  States  than  ever, 
efore.  In  1913  Japanese  exports  of  hairbrushes  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  165,476  dozen  valued  at  $292,007,  ot  $1.76  per 
dozen,  and  in  1916  to  261,063  dozen  valued  at  $451,344,  or  $1.73  per 
dozen.  Japan  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1919,  139,512  dozen 
of  hairbrushes,  valued  at  $347,604.  While  the  quantity  exported 
in  1917  and  1918  was  greater  than  in  1919,  the  value  was  less. 

The  follo\\dng  statement  regarding  competitive  conditions  was 
made. by  a  representative  of  Japanese  manufacturers: 

I  think  it  can  be  said  without  contradiction  that  the  importers  have  lost  the  busi- 
ness in  hairbrushes  which  retail  at  anything  from  50  cents  down.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  get  any  goods  that  would  compare  in  service  with  the  goods  produced  in  this 
country.  *  *  *  In  the  cheaper  grade  of  brushes,  on  account  of  competition  with 
the  American  makers,  it  is  not  possible  to  put  in  pure  stiff  bristles  and  they  (Japanese) 
use  the  cheap,  soft  bristles.  They  must  put  something  else  in  to  give  it  sufficient 
stiffness. 

You  do  not  find  mixed  bristles  on  the  American  market  used  by  the  American 
makers,  and  in  that  lies  the  difference  in  value  between  the  Amencan  cheap  hair- 
brush and  the  Japanese  cheap  brush.  In  a  cheap  hairbrush  the  public  wants  a  good 
stiff  pure  bristle,  and  they  do  not  care  anything  about  the  back,  it  is  on  that  account 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  increase  our  ousiness  on  cheap  hairbrushes  in  this 
country.  Those  competitive  conditions  are  recognized  in  the  trade,  and  for  that 
reason  the  American  cheap  brush  sells  better  than  the  imported  cheap  orush.  (From 
the  statement  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Gibson,  importer.) 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  hairbrushes  is  also  true  of  nail, 
bath,  cloth,  and  hat  brushes.  These  brushes  can  be  made  by  ma- 
chinery, and  it  is  on  the  strength  of  the  greater  output  per  employee, 
as  well  as  factory  organization  and  selling  methods,  that  the  domestic 
producer  can  compete  with  the  foreign  hand-drawn  method.  Shaving 
brushes  are  imported  only  in  small  quantities;  the  competition  is 
among  domestic  producers. 

Pmntand  vamuh  brashes, — ^There  is  little  foreign  competition  in  the 
heavy  lines  of  paint  and  varnish  brushes.  They  represent  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total  brushes  imported.  Before  the  war,  Ger- 
many was  about  the  only  coimtry  that  exported  this  class  of  goods  to 
the  United  States.  Paint  and  varnish  brushes  are  now  (1918)  being 
offered  to  the  American  trade  by  Japanese  representatives,,  but  their 
brushes  are  said  to  be  cheap  and  poorly  constructed.  Japanese 
workers  are  not  skilled  in  the  art  of  making  paintbrushes,  and  up 
to  the  present  time  American  manufacturers  have  felt  no  Compe- 
tition. 
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The  Americanpaintbruih  roanufeurturera  have  had  all  they  could  do  ri^t  in  their 
(fwn  country.  We  have  not  gone  ait^  the  export  trade  to  any  great  extent  for  the 
mmple  resutcm  that  our  capacity  has  been  limited  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor.  We 
can  not  depend  on  any  machine  to  produce  our  goods;  we  have  to  depend  upon  hand 
labor  all  tne  way  through.  *  *  *  They  (American  manufacturers)  tried  to  sell 
goodtf  in  Houth  America,  and  they  found  the  German  product  very  strongly  intrenched. 
*  ♦  ♦  To-day  a  large  percentage  of  the  brushes  used  in  those  countres  are  either 
German,  English,  or  French  goods.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Heretofore  there  have  been  some  few 
paintbrushes  imported  from  Germany,  and  it  is  said  that  Japan  is  now  trying  to  catch 
the  American  production.  I  have  seen  several  samples,  and  they  are  very  crude 
compared  to  ours.  The  German  product  is  mostly  a  soft-hair  brush.  Some  of  the 
manufacturers  make  those  lines  but  we  do  not.  We  do  not  meet  any  conpetition 
from  abroad,  (From  the  statement  of  Mr.  George  Barth,  of  the  Bigelow  Brush  Co., 
manufacturers.) 

Before  the  war  we  had  made  attempts  to  export  goods,  but  the  German  competition 
waa  so  severe,  we  never  found  it  possible  to  do  that  profitably,  and  for  that  reason  our 
line  of  exports  has  been  very  small.  Another  reason  for  the  small  amount  of  exports 
is  the  fact  that  the  models  of  the  German  manufacturers  were  different  from  the 
American  models^  and  we  never  discovered  that  there  was  enough  profit  in  the  German 
models  to  make  it  pay  to  copy  them.  (From  the  statement  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Heroy,  oi 
Rennous,  Kleinle  a  (3o.,  manufacturers.) 

The  small  imports  of  paintbrushes  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
difference  in  style  between  the  American  and  foreign  models,  to  the 
established  reputation  of  the  American  brush,  to  the  fact  that  the 
trades  for  various  reasons  prefer  the  American  make,  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  brush  itself,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  reason.  The 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  paintbrush  enter  largely 
into  its  value,  and  therefore  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  an  effective  pro- 
tection. 

Artists^  brushes  and  hair  pencils, — These  brushes  are  made  of  soft 
hairs,  and  are  used  by  artists,  decorators,  stripers,  and  letterers. 
The  volume  of  production  in  the  United  States  is  small  compared 
with  the  total  production  of  all  brushes.  Some  manufacturers  of 
paint  and  varnish  brushes  handle  artist's  brushes  as  dealers,  ob- 
taining their  stock  from  manufacturers  who  make  a  specialty  of  this 
line;  others  carry  a  line  of  imported  artist's  brushes.  No  machinery 
is  used  in  the  production  of  these  brushes;  they  are  made  entirely  by 
hand  labor  and  much  of  the  work  is  given  out  to  be  done  in  homes. 
Although  the  labor  put  in  the  American  made  article  is  less  than  in 
the  foreign,  the  labor  cost  is  relatively  greater. 

Some  of  this  work  is  given  out.  The  putting  of  the  hair  into  the  brush  is  often  done 
outnide,  but  the  finishing  of  the  gpods,  the  extracting  of  the  short  hairs  which  are  in 
ovorv  brush,  etc.,  is  all  done  in  tne  factory. 

Tlioro  is  a  big  field  for  that  home  work.  We  have  in  New  York  City,  I  will  guar- 
antoe,  100,000  women  who  would  like  to  do  this  work  at  home.  I  liave  picked  up  in 
a  few  weeks  100  extra  hands  in  that  way  to  make  tlxese  cheap  goods.  I  can  not  keep 
1  hftt  up  because  the  Japanese  competition  has  spoiled  my  plans.  These  women  would 
like  to  make  the  goods  at  home,  because  thoir  housework  only  takes  about  half  of 
their  time,  and  a  groat  many  of  them  have  absolutelv  no  pin  money  whatever.  If 
thev  can  make  $5  or  $fi  a  week  and  onlv  be  employed  half  their  time,  they  are  very 
glft(!  t^>  do  it.     I  tliink  for  my  industry  that  is  Uie  greatest  labor  market  m  the  world. 

That  work  could  not  be  done  in  New  York  State  except  through  the  granting  of  a 
licon«e  l>v  the  authorities.  The  authorities  give  licenses  to  any  hoiwea  where  the 
landhml  allows  the  Jioikho  to  be  invoMigatcMi.  The  license  is  ^iven  to  any  house  with 
throe  oT  four  tenants;  if  it  has  \fm  than  three  tenants  no  licenBe  la  required.  We 
have  lots  of  houses  licen!»ed  in  Mulberrv  Street,  right  in  the  Italmu  Uutrict,  where 
there  will  be'anywhere  from  12  to  20  families  in  a  house.  Ihe  Ianati)xa=i  gut  a  permit. 
(Vrom  the  statement  of  Mr.  A.  Haker,  manufacturer.) 

Before  the  war  90  per  c>ent  of  the  importations  came  frum  (Wmanv, 
Since  Oerman  competition  has  been  eliminated,  this  luaucti  of  the 
industry  has  had  some  prosperous  years.    The  Amoiucuu  muuufacv 
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turer  is  not  without  foreign  competition,  however,  as  the  Japanese 
have  entered  this  field  also.  It  is  claimed  that  their  brushes  do  not 
point  up  well  and  therefore  are  unsatisfactory.  The  Japanese  have 
not  as  yet  acquired  the  technical  knowledge  to  become  a  serious 
competitor  in  the  American  market. 

Before  the  war  there  was  imported  to  the  United  States  from  Germany  a  very  large 
quantity  of  soft  hair  brushes  made  of  squirrel  and  similar  hair.  Few  of  this  class  cA 
goods  were  made  in  the  United  States  simply  because  they  could  be  made  much 
cheaper  in  Germany,  owing  to  much  lower  labor  costs.  Since  the  imports  from 
Germany  ceased,  some  of  the  American  manufacturers  of  soft  hair  goods  have  done  a 
fairly  profitable  business,  of  course  at  a  considerably  higher  price  than  before,  as  lalor 
prices  naturally  were  higjher  than  those  in  Germany.  Now  you  will  find  that  Japanese 
manufacturers  are  offering  these  soft  hair  goods  at  prices  below  the  actual  cost  price 
of  the  same  goods  made  by  American  makers.  (From  the  statement  of  Mr.  William 
CJordes,  of  the  Florence  Atanufacturing  Co.) 

In  the  last  few  months  a  good  many  of  our  stories  have  not  been  selling  at  aU  because 
Japanese  competition  has  come  in.  Any  large  jobber  can  go  to  any  Japanese  importer, 
of  wMch  there  are  about  25  in  this  city,  and  that  importer  will  send  my  sample  to 
Japan,  have  it  copied  and  they  will  produce  it  for  less  money  than  I  can  produce  it 
myself.  «  ♦  *  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  goods  are  being  shipped  into 
this  country  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production  abroad,  because  generally  speaking, 
the  Japanese  price  to-day  is  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  German  price  in  normal  times. 
I  ^ink  it  is  legitimate,  but  I  oelieve  when  times  are  normal  the  Japanese  appetite 
will  be  so  keen  to  keep  this  line  of  manufacture  that  she  will  imdersell  Germany.  I 
do  not  think  the  German  product  was  dumped  on  this  coimtry  at  an  unreasonably  low 
price,  but  tJie  people  in  Uermany  seem  to  work  so  unreasonably  cheap.  (From  the 
statement  of  Mr.  A.  Baker,  manufacturer.) 

American  producers  of  household,  shoe,  horse,  mill  or  machine 
brushes,  and  a  ^eat  variety  of  special  brushes,  have  little  or  no 
foreign  competition.  The  small  imports  of  these  brushes  are  ac- 
counted for  oy  the  fact  that  some  of  the  brushes  can  be  made  by 
machine,  a  method  in  which  Americans  excel,  while  others  are  of 
such  peculiar  shape  and  design  that  the  demands  of  the  trade  can 
be  more  quickly  supplied  by  the  American  manufacturer  than  by 
the  importer,  who  is  not  apt  to  carry  an  extensive  line  of  special 
brushes. 

Imports, — ^The  total  value  of  the  general  imports  of  brushes  of  all 
kinds  for  the  years  1910  to  1914,  inclusive,  averaged  $2,062,114. 
In  1915  the  imports  fell  to  $1,644,189  and  in  1916  to  $1,292,801, 
but  rose  in  1917  to  $2,209,976,  the  highest  amount  reached,  with 
the  exception  of  1911  when  the  amoimt  was  $2,241,066.  Since  1917 
imports  nave  increased  in  value,  amounting  to  $3,170,143  in  1918, 
$2,756,910  in  1919  (calendar  year)  and  $4,584,598  in  1920  (calendar 
year). 

Previous  to  the  war  about  two-thirds  of  the  imports  came  from 
France,  Germany,  and  England.  The  value  of  tne  imports  from 
France  and  England  has  decreased  more  than  one-hal(  since  1914. 
The  imports  from  Germany  amounted  to  only  $1,305  in  1917  as 
against  $514,240  in  1914.  The  decline  in  imports  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  although  relatively  large,  has  had  little  effect  on  the  total 
value  imported,  as  the  imports  from  that  country  have  never  been 
in  excess  of  $40,000. 

The  increase  in  the  iinports  from  Japan  has  more  than  offset  the 
decline  in  imports  from  Europe.  For  the  years  1910  to  1914,  inclu- 
sive, the  impor,ts  from  Japan  averaged  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  total  imports.  In  1915  they  amounted  to  $757,421;  in 
1916  to  $843,020,  and  in  1917  to  $1,800,300.  During  these  three 
years  they  formed  46,  65,  and  81  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total 
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imports  of  brushes  from  all  cotmtries.  For  the  calendar  rear  1919 
imports  from  Japan  amounted  to  $2,524,550,  or  91.57  per  cent  of 
the  total  general  maports. 

Exports, — Comparativelv  few  brushes  are  exported  from  the  United 
States.  In  1914  the  total  domestic  exports  amounted  to  $449,909, 
or  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total  production  for  that  year.  Exports 
increased  to  $604,916  in  1915,  and  to  $1,132,262  in  1916,  but  dropped 
in  1917  to  $863,630.     The  increase  in  1916  was  due  to  the  large 

fmrchases  made  for  the  British  Government.  The  exports  to  Eng- 
and  were:  $27,213  in  1914,  $301,865  in  1915,  $621,104  in  1916,  and 
$70,038  in  1917.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  brushes  exported  to 
England  in  1917  was  due  directlv  to  restrictions  placed  on  shipmetits 
by  the  British  Government.  Exports  for  the  calendar  year  1919 
amounted  to  $1,470,555,  and  for  1920  to  $2,085,821. 

In  1915  and  1916  our  export  trade  in  brushes  with  England  was 
greater  than  with  any  other  country;  with  this  exception  Canada 
has  been  the  chief  Country  to  which  the  United  States  has  exported 
brushes.  In  prewar  times  Canada  took  between  40  and  50  per  cent 
of  our  exports;  since  1914  her  share  has  varied  from  13  to  29  per 
cent,  the  variation  being  due  partly  to  a  decrease,  in  some  years,  in 
value  of  the  exports  to  Canada  and  partly  to  relatively  larger  mcreases 
to  other  countries. 

Exports  to  other  specified  countries  for  the  years  1914  and  1917, 
respectively,  were  as  follows:  Cuba,  $31,717  and  $81,252;  Mexico, 
$17,640  and  $56,849;  Argentina,  $10,561  and  $39,994;  Australia, 
$34,572  and  $47,307;  Brazil,  $2,440  and  $29,666.  The  increase  in 
the  export  trade  is  traceable  to  the  war.  Those  countries  which 
depended  upon  Germany,  England,  and  France  have  now  turned  to 
the  United  States  for  their  supply  of  brushes.  Domestic  manu- 
facturers have  not,  as  a  rule,  sought  an  export  trade  either  before 
or  since  the  war  began.  They  look  upon  the  increase  as  temporary 
and  believe  that  Germanv,  England,  and  France  in  order  to  regain 
their  former  trade,  will  sell  brushes  at  prices  so  low  that  the  American 
manufacturers  will  not  be  able  to  compete.  Exports  in  1919  to  the 
specified  countries  above  have  continued  to  increase  in  value. 

The  kinds  of  brushes  exported  are  not  shown  in  oflGicial  statistics 
but  from  other  sources  it  is  learned  that  our  exports,  especially  those 
to  Canada,  are  mainly  paint  and  varnish  brushes.  Some  of  the  large 
paint  and  varnish  houses  handle  brushes  as  a  side  line  in  connection 
with  their  regular  export  and  domestic  trade.  Toilet  brushes  are 
also  exported,  but  they  are  usually  brushes  with  established  trade- 
marks. 

Duties  collected, — ^The  revenue  derived  from  the  importation  of 
brushes  averaged  $625,000  for  the  fiscal } ears  1907  to  1909,  inclusive; 
$804,000  for  the  3-ears  1910  to  1913,  inclusive;  and  $650,000  for  the 
years  1914  to  19i7,  inclusive.  The  average  for  the  last  .period  was 
greatly  affected  by  the  war,  which  caused  a  large  decrease  in  the  value 
of  the  imports  for  the  fiscal  years  1915  and  1916,  before  the  imports 
from  Japan  had  offset  the  decrease  from  Europe.  The  first  period 
was  for  the  last  three  years  under  the  Dingley  tariff,  the  second 
period  for  four  years  under  the  Pa>  ne  tariff,  and  the  third  period 
for  four  years  under  the  Underwood  tariff. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Brushes  in  the  Unitep  States. 

The  ma^uf  acture  of  brushes  in  New  England  began  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston/and  that  locality  has  remained  an  important  center  of  the 
industry  in  the  United  States.  The  historian  of  the  town  of  Mediield. 
Mass.,  records:  ^*In  1808  tiie  manufacture  of  brushes  commencea 
here  apd  was  a  new  industry  in  this  section  of  the  country. "  The 
brushes  made  in  Medfield  were  an  improvement  over  the  English 
brushes  aad  superseded  them  entirely  during  the  War  of  1812.  The 
superiority  of  the  American  brushes  was  not,  however,  entireh^ 
responsible  fOr  the  disappearance  of  the  foreign  product,  as  the  waV 
itself  stopped  all  trade  between  the  United  States  and  England  and 
gave  American  producers  an  opportunity  to  establish  their  goods  in 
the  American  market.  Brushes  were  also  manufactured  in  Lansing- 
burg,  now  part  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  as  early  as  1810,  and  the  industry 
continues  to  be  an  i^iportant  one  in  that  city. 

3UMHART   OF   THE   INDUSTRY   IN   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  latest  official  statistics  of  the  production  of  brushes  are  con- 
tained in  the  Census  of  Manufactures,  1914.  In  thitt  vear  the  in- 
dustry was  carried  cm  in  359  establishments  with  capital  amounting 
to  $14,332,768.  These  establishments  gave  employment  to  7,313 
wage  eam^s  on  the  average  during  the  year.  The  cost  of  mateitals 
was  $9,326,655  and  the  vdue  of  the  products  $17,894,476.  Massa- 
chusetts, with,  a  product  valued  at  $3,910,000,  was  first  in  produc- 
ticn,  but  was  closely  followed  by  New  York  with  $3,835,000.  0  her 
SN^es  with  a  product  in  exeeos  of  $1,OOQ,000  weret  Maryland;  •  New 
Jeis^y,  Ohio,  IQinois,  and  Pennaylvania. 

Data  fcff  the  iijdustry  ^  a  whcAe  and  for  the  different  branches,^  as 
defined  bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  axe  shown  in  the  following 
CQndensed  tp.ble : 


Items. 


Number  of  estabUsbments 

Wace  earners  (•verage  nuniber) . : 

Capital  (thousands) 

Wages  (thousands) 

Cost  of  material  (thousands) 

Value  of  product  (thousands) 

Value  addea  by  manufacture  (thousands) 


Paint 

Tot»l. 

Toilet. 

and 
varnish. 

850 

41 

45 

7,213 

1,808 

2,420 

114,833 
S327 

p2,320 

fl,lO0 
»i2,«75 

14,206 

$17, 8M 

tt7,303 

18,  »7 

fl,fiW 

$3,005 

AUothier. 


373 
^5M 

in  530 

$4,010 

«$7,0U» 


>  Tfijlet  bfushes  to  the  vahie  of  $545,501  were  made  bv  paint  and  varnish  and  other  brush  manuf^urers, 
and  to  the  value  of  $02,360  by  manufacturers  in  other  industries. 

t  Faint  and  vynishjbrushgs  to  the  value  of  $4^500  wtfe  reported  by  the  "toUet"  and  ''allother "  groups, 
and  to  the  value  of  $Kw,lDD'by  establishments  assigned  to  other  classtflcations,  principally  ''paints.'' 

*  "All  other"  bru^ies  to  the  value  of  $260,884  were  made  by  toilet  and  paint  bnish  manufacturers,  and  to 
the  \^ahje  of  $685,390  by  establishments  in  other  dassifications,  principally  ''upholsterii^s  materials,  no( 
elsewnece  spedfled, "  and  brooms. 


DISTUBBANPES   DUB   TO  THE   WAR. 


The  domestic  prcjduction  of  brushes  has  been  greatly  stimidated 
by  the  partial  elimination  of  European  competition,  increased  pur- 
chases by  the  United  States  Government  for  the  use  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  larger  orders  from  foreign  countries  whose  trade  was 
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formerly  supplied  by  Europe,  and  increased  activities  in  other 
industries. 

In  the  first  year  oi  the  war  the  British  Government  and  the  French  Government  had 
commissioners  in  this  country  trying  to  buy  brushes  from  the  manufacturers  to  help 
them  in  equipping  their  armies.    That  condition  might  account  for  some  increase  in 

1916.  Since  then  they  have  taken  care  of  the  situation  then^elves  and  are  supplying 
their  market.    *    *    * 

The  war  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  our  production.  I  think,  in  our  particular 
case,  it  is  due  to  the  iact  that  there  are- no  goods  coming  from  foreign  countries.  We 
do  not  expect  to  hold  the  business  we  are  doing  now  after  the  war  is  over,  bjr  any  means. 
(From  the  statement  of  Mr.  William  Cordes,  of  the  Florence  Manufacturing  Co.) 

The  demand  in  this  country  has  been  very  heavy  because  of  our  entry  into  the  war. 
We  have  had  very  large  requisitions  from  the  Navy  and  the  Army  in  all  the  different 
departments,  so  that  we  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  enough  material  to  supply  the 
needs  of  our  own  Government.  (From  the  statement  of  Mr.  J.  H.Heroy,  of  Rennous, 
Kleinle  &  Go,) 

The  value  of  the  general  imports  of  brushes  from  European 
countries  fell  from  about  $1,500,000  in  1914  to  about  $400,000  in 

1917,  a  decrease  of  approximately  70  per  cent.  Domestic  exports 
were  valued  at  $863,630  in  1917,  as  compared  with  $449,909  in  1914, 
an  increase  of  91.9  per  cent.  Brush  machiaery  that  was  idle  prior 
to  the  war  is  now  (May,  ldl8)  in  operation,  and  manufacturers 
are  installing  new  equipment  and  increasing  the  jiumber  of  em- 
ployees, as  lar  as  possible,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  domestic 
aijq  foreign  trade.  The  decrease  in  imports  from  Europe  was  more 
than  offset  by  the  increase  in  imports  from  Japan — an  advance  from 
$665,952  in  1914  to  $1,800,300  in  1917,  or  an  increase  of  170  per  cent. 

The  most  serious  disturbance  in  the  brush  industiy,  created  by 
the  war,  is  the  shortage  of  bristles.  Conditions  in  Russia  andt'the 
uncertainty  of  shipments  have  caused  a  scarcity  of  Russian  bristles 
and  an  advance  in  price  since  1914  of  100  to  300  per  cent.     Some 

frades  can  not  be  obtained  at  any  price;  French  and  German  bleached 
ristles  are  no  longer  on  the  market.  The  Chinese  supply;  has  been 
heavily  drawn  upon  because  of  the  scarcity  of  the  Russian  stock. 
Manufacturers  are  also  resorting  to  bristles  from  India,  commonly 
called  Calcutta^.     These  have  also  advanced  in  price,  but  not  to  the 

same  extent  as  the  Russian  bristles. 

• 

The  war  has  made  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  bristles.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
that.  One  is  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  our  bristles  came  from  Russia,  and  the 
system  of  transportation  from  "Russia  had  been  very  much  inter/ered  with;  Russia's 
commercial  life  has  been  altogether  interrupted,  and  at  the  present  time  we  know 
of  no  bristle  corning  out  of  Russia.  The  only  bristle  to  be  had  is  the  bristle:  that  has 
already  come  out  of  the  country.  The  other  source  of  supply  is  China,  and  that 
supply  has  been  drawn  on  very  heavily  because  of  the  scarcity  of  the  Russian  stock. 
The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  bristle  is  the  difficulty  in  getting  bottoms 
in  which  to  bring  the  material  over.  (From  the  statement  of  Mr.  J.  H.  fieroy,  of 
Rennous,  Kleinle  &  Co.,  manufacturers.)  ,  ; 

Russian  bristle  is  very  scarce  at  this  time,  and  of  course  the  price  is  very  much 
increased.  Bristle  is  bought  according  to  lengthy  and'  the  price  is  fixed  on  each 
length  according  to  the  demand.  On  some  black  gobds  to-day  you  can  buy  3f-inch 
bristle,  for  instance,  just  5  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than  you  can  buy  the  4-inchw  •  That 
is,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  4-inch.  It  depends  on  how  stocks  are  in 
this  country.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  prices  have  advanced  on  the  Chinese 
goods  75  per  cent,  I  should  say  offhand.  On  the  Russian  goods  they  have  more 
than  doubled;  they  have  trebled  in  some  cases.  (From  the  statement  of  Mr.  G.  Barth, 
of  the  Bigelow  Brush  Co.,  manufacturers.) 

Celluloid  has  advanced  in  price  on  the  average  85  per  cent,  horse- 
hair 50  ]()er  cent,  brass  wire  140  per  cent,  iron  wire  50  per  cent,  and 
other  materials  in  varying  proportions  since  1914.     At  times  manu- 
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tacturers  have  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  materials  on  account  of 
freight  conditions  and  the  inability  of  produce!^  of  brush  materials 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  trade. 

Wages  have  increased  on  the  average  25  per  cent  since  1914. 
Although  there  has  been  no  general  increase  in  wages  by  collective 
T)argaimng  on  the  part  of  employees,  manufacturers  have  increased 
the  wages  of  individuals  and  of  groups  of  wage  eainers,  in  order  to 
retain  their  present  force  as  well  as.  to  induce  labor  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  their  factories.  The  scarcity  of  labor  is  attributed  to 
the  draft  and  to  the  high  wages  paid  by  manufacturers  engaged  in 
the  production  of  war  suppfies.  Under  this  handicap,  manufac- 
turers have  not  been  able  to  increase  their  output  to  the  extent  that 
the  present  demand  for  brushes  would  justify. 

RAW  MATERIALS  AND  THEIR  ORIGIN. 

Bristles, — Bristles  obtained  from  the  hog  ate  the  principal  raw 
material  used  in  brush  manufacture.  A  feature  of  the  bristle  which 
especially  adapts  it  to  the  manufacture  of  paint  brushes  is  the 
^'nag''  or  split  end.  This  tiny  split  or  division  into  several  parts  of 
the  outer  end  makes  it  a  perfect  paint  and  varnish  smoother  and 
distributor.  The  flag  end  has  no  value  to  makers  of  toilet  brushes. 
Another  peculiar  feature  of  bristles  is  the  ''bend''  or  natural  curve, 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  making  paint,  varnish, 
and  other  brushes  of  like  character.  The  best  grades  of  bristles, 
•determined  by  length,  color,  stiffness,  shape,  texture,  and  resiliency, 
are  obtained  from  hogs  living  in  cold  climates;  hence  Russian  and 
Siberian  bristles  are  £iown  lor  their  superior  quality.  Russia  and 
China  supply  most  of  the  bristles  used  in  the  brush  industry.  Russia 
is  first  in  production,  followed  in  the  order  named  by  (Jhina,  Ger- 
many, and  India.  France  produces  a  limited  quantity  of  fine  white 
bristles.  The  French  have  the  best  process  of  bleaching  bristles; 
^ ^French  bleached ''  stands  for  the  highest  grade  of  whiteness.  Other 
•countries  of  central  Europe  produce  and  export 'considerable  quanti- 
ties of  bristles.  Those  produced  in  the  United  States  are  a  by- 
product of  the  slaughterhouses.  They  are  short  and  inferior  in 
quality  on  account  of  the  breeding  of  the  hog  and  its  immaturity 
when  slaughtered.  American  bristles  are  used  principally  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  brushes,  such  as  shoe  and  dust 
brushes. 

The  introduction  of  Chinese  bristles  into  the  American  market 
was  an  important  event  in  the  brush  industry.  The  objections  of 
the  trade  to  the  substitution  of  Chinese  for  Russian  bristles  were 
largely  overcome  by  the  discovery  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
Chmese  bristle.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  use  of  the  last  named  was 
the  fact  that  its  peculiar  characteristics  necessitated  a  method  of 
treatment  different  from  that  used  in  preparing  the  Russian  bristle. 
Chinese  bristles  are  generally  black  ana  range  in  length  from  2i  to  7 
inches.  They  are  as  resilient  as  the  Russian  but  are  not  so  tough  or 
«o  durable.    Their  hard-polished  surfaces  are  imdesirable  in  brushes. 

Bristle  marlcets, — The  chief  center  of  Russian  bristles  before  the 
war  was  Leipzig,  Germany.  The  German  bristle  houses  sent  their 
it^ents  throughout  Russia  and  Siberia,  chiefly  to  Nizhni  Novgorod, 
wnere  fairs  were  held  and  to  which  place  came  the  caravans  carrying, 
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among  other  articles  to  be  sold,  the  bristles  procured  from  the  Rue- 
sian  ^rmers.  The  raw  bristles  wore  dispatclied  in  bulk  to  Leipzig, 
where  they  were  sorted,  rouglily  cleaned,  bundled,  and  prepared  for 
further  distribution.  The  diief  centers  of  distribution  oi  Chinese 
bristles  are  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Hankow.  Before 
the  revolution  in  Eussia  bristle  dealers  were  endeavoring  to  divert 
the  course  of  trade  from  Leipzig  to  some  center  in  Russia,  so  that 
after  the  war  Russian  firms  might  secure  the  profits  which  would 
otherwise  go  to  German  middlemen.  London  at  present  (1918) 
controls  the  bristle  trade.  The  Japanese  are  endeavoring  to  secure 
control  of  the  Russian  bristle  market,  and  are  said  to  have  copied 
the  effective  German  system  of  the  past.  The  main  source  of  supply 
of  Siberian  bristles  is  in  the  district  bordered  by  the  Urals  on  the 
west  and  the  river  Lena  on  the  east.  The  question  now  arises  as  to 
whether,  should  the  Japanese  extend  their  sphere  of  infiuence  west- 
ward, the  market  in  the  future  would  not  be  centered  in  Kobe. 
The  control  of  the  Chinese  bristle  trade  is  also  being  sought  by  the 
Japanese,  but  has  thus  far  been  prevented  by  the  strength  of  British 
merchants  in  China. 


.  le  repieaeatative,  wbicn  we  never  thought  of  doing  heretofore.  It  is  the  tjrat  time 
in  the^hiatory  of  our  bueineee,  extending  over  a  period  of  50  years,  that  we  h&ve  bought 
bristleB  direct  thraugh  Japaneee  repreeentativea.  (From  the  statement  of  Mr.  Willuiin 
CordeB,  of  tie  Florence  Manufacturing  Co.) 

Substitutes  for  brisUes.—'No  satisfactory  substitute  for  bristles  has 

fet  been  found.     In  the  cheaper  paintbrushes,  horsehair  and  a  fiber 
nown  as  tampico  are  mixed  with  bristles,  but  they  merely  serve  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  brush  at  the  expense  of  its  quahty.     Their 

firesence  in  some  brushes  is  not  easily  detected  except  "by  those 
amiliar  with  the  industry.  In  hairbruslies  and  in  some  other  toilet 
brushes  split  quills  are  also  used  to  cheapen  the  quality. 

Hairs. — Some  brushes  are  made  entirely  of  hair.  Horsehair  is 
flabby,  lacks  the  toughness,  strength,  spring,  and  wearing  quality  of 
bristles,  and,  what  is  very  important  to  paintbrush  manufacturers, 
the  absorbing  or  paint-holding  power  of  bristles.  Horsehair  is  im- 
ported from  England,  Argentina,  Itahr,  Russia,  Brazil,  Germany,  and 
Uruguay.  The  domestic  supply  is  from  Texas.  Red  sable  hair,  a 
product  of  Siberia,  is  the  most  valuable  hair  put  into  brushes.     It 

Possesses  fineness,  toughness,  elasticity,  soft  ends,  and  great  dura- 
ility.  Brushes  made  of  red  sable  hair  are  used  by  artists  in  minia- 
'  le  work.  Black  sable  hair  serves  for 
md  decorators,  for  lettering,  striping, 
■,  designated  camel  hair,  ia  iine  and 
ly  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes  for 
I  camel's  hair  is  a  Manchurian  product. 
name  of  fitch  hair,  is  used  in  large 
It  possesses  elasticity  and  toughness, 
is.  Ox  hair  and  bear  hair  are  also 
ish  brushes.  Badger  hair,  which  is 
lently  used  for  shaving  brushes.  Hair 
brush  manufacture, 
ibers,  obtained  from  palms  growing  in 
uperseding  bristles  in  the  manufacture 
s.    Tampico,  the  principal  fiber  used 
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in  brush  making,  is  imported  from  Mexico  and  to  some  extent  from 
South  America.  It  is  very  coarse  and  is  much  cheaper  than  bristles 
or  horsehair,  but  it  does  not  possess  the  wearing  qualities  of  either 
hair  or  bristles.  It  is  entirely  too  coarse  for  paintbrushes,  but  is 
adapted  to  cheap  floor  sweeps,  coimter  dusters,  and  other  brushes  for 
cleaning  purposes. 

Tampico  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  bristle  and  some  bristle  dressers  have  not 
hesitated  to  insert  a  first-class  quality  of  the  fiber  in  their  packages  of  bristle.  (From 
the  statement  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Howard,  manufacturer.) 

Bone, — ^Bone,  used  for  backs  or  handles  of  toothbrushes,  is  one  of 
the  by-products  of  the  large  meat-packing  houses  in  North  and  South 
America.  The  better  grade  tootnbrushes  are  made  from  selected 
thigh  bones  of  cattle.  Buttock  and  shin  bones  are  used  for  the 
cheaper  grades.  Bone  handles,  shaped,  polished,  drilled,  and  ready 
to  have  the  bristles  inserted  are  being  offered  in  the  American  market 
by  Japanese  manufacturers  at  a  price  less  than  cost  to  American 
producers,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  bone  is  shipped  from 
Chicago  to  Japan  and  thence  back  to  the  United  States,  the  Japanese 

f)aying  the  same  price,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago.  It  is  represented  that  a 
arge  proportion  oi  the  toothbrushes  used  in  the  United  States  have 
solid  back,  bone  handles.  These  brushes  are  largely  imported  from 
France  and  Japan.  The  bone  brushes  produced  in  tne  United  States 
are  wire  drawn,  with  channels  on  the  back  filled  with  wax.  Machinery 
has  not  been  employed  effectively  in  the  United  States  in  the  manu- 
facture of  toothbrushes  with  bone  handles. 

Under  normal  conditions  we  have  been  able  to  buy  the  handle  of  the  brush  we 
;make — ^when  we  made  it  of  bone — ^in  Japan  at  27  per  cent  less  than  we  could  make  it 
in  our  own  factory,  and  the  raw  material,  the  bone  from  which  the  handle  of  the  brush 
was  produced,  was  shipped  from  this  coiintry  to  Japan.  It  is  entirely  a  question  of 
labor,  because  they  can  not  buy  bone  any  cheaper  than  we  ciin  buy  it.  *  *  *  We 
^e  making  toothbrushes  by  machinery,  and  we  can  do  it  as  long  as  we  can  use  pyroxy** 
lin.  We  can  not  make  them  by  machinery  with  bone.  The  Germans  claim  that  they 
have  been  successful  in  making  them  with  bone,  and  we  have  a  sample  of  a  bone- 
brush  made  on  a  machine.  (From  the  statement  of  Mr.  W.  Cordes,  of  the  Florence- 
Manufacturing  Co.) 

Pyroxylin  plastics, — These  plastics  are  'variously  known  by  the 
trade  names  of  celluloid,  pyralin,  fiberloid,  and  viscoloid.  They 
consist  of  pyroxylin — a  variety  of  nitrocellulose — and  camphor^  with 
or  without  a  pigment,  which  is  usually  zinc  oxide.  The  addition  of 
the  pigment  gives  the  opaque  product;  and  desired  color  may  be 
proauced  by  the  addition  of  suitable  dyes.  The  resemblance  of 
some  of  these  plastics  to  ivory,  in  texture  and  color,  has  made  them 
very  popular  materials  for  the  backs  of  toilet  brushes,  especially 
those  in  sets.  Toothbrush  handles  of  plastics  are  rapidly  replacing 
those  made  of  bone.  They  are  not  so  porous  as  bone  and  for  that 
reason  are  more  sanitary;  they  will  not  split  and  lacerate  the  gums; 
they  can  be  used  more  successfully  than  Done  in  making  brushes  by 
machinery,  as  bone  splits  in  the  process  of  drilling;  also  the  metal 
staple  or  anchor  used  to  fasten  the  tuft  m  the  handle  or  back  can  be 
more  firmly  embedded  when  plastics  are  used.  Possible  rival  com- 
modities of  the  pyroxylin  plastics  are  those  of  the  synthetic  phenolic 
resin  type,  variously  known  by  the  trade  names  of  bakelite,  con- 
densite,  and  redmanol. 

Wood. — Wood  used  in  the  backs  or  handles  is  generally  of  the 
hardwood  variety  imported  from  tropical  countries.  Birch,  beech, 
maple,  and  cherry  from  New  York  and  the  New  England  States,  and 
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fadxr^ttd  from  Califomia  oe  aIbo  aaed.  Sobbp  MmHfarctngemB  biiy' 
iLe  wuudeti  luiudltt^  or  bftck^  rottdy-iiiAde:  othesB  cat  t^bem  iroBi  the 
lug,  or  lumWf  ill  tbetr  amn  factoneb. 

^<i^!kiip^i»e«.'. — in  the  nMnnfttCtace  of  fiimpk'  fam^ifiB  mnd  in  same 
4>flaBfM»»Ty]  l>ru«lMb,  adLfisiv^tt^  art*  used  to secnre  tbt^  fanstleB.  SrosbeB 
4ir4'  bet  ill  a  cuixipositiun  of  sbeUat-.  pitcti.  Mud  other  «rQni&,  in  pgmffnt, 
aud  ill  |rlu4\  tiu'  adii^siv'e  d^pendinfr  upon  tiie  ardiiiflJT  jsae  far  'whidi 


I :  .^iliui  •:: 


the  bursi:  i{^  intended.  A  departure  frcnr  tiiese  scttinp 
tiie  Ube  of  vuiciuiizKi  rubber.  Hare  ruiiber  i^  insoiufale  id  ahnnBt 
miviim^  ill  wkich  bristkif^  can  l>e  used  -wnereur  other  adhesives  are 
luoif  or  letih  suttceptibi^  t(>  th<'  acuoE  of  T^eiioiis  liquids. 

Ifoitcelia't44r4^u^  vmU^IjoL^. — ^Tiie  materi&if  tsmJ  far  bindm^  tiie 
bristleb  U»  the  bitck  t»r  iutndl^  are  twine,  wire,  leatiier.  and  fgrnfep  of 
iiw .  8iee] .  till,  and  brasfe.  Other  materiafe  wtiiti  berame  part  of  li* 
ItcuiiJutjd  brusl:  are  lackb.  screwB,  naiis.  pflint.  and  Tami^. 

JIBTHODS   ANr   PSOCTHSSB^   OT  MAKTirACTnBSE- 

In  the  Viiited  States  IwTisb  mftkmp-  starved  a?  a  houBfliuiid  ik- 
lieigiiborhood  mdustrv.  Tiie  mmom  of  ptmm«:  out  'work  to  he 
ill  ti^  iiOllAe^  of  «opk»yees  is  decreasin|:.  and  i^  ronfinnd 
to  tii/'  di^ttl^'^l|r  o'f  bristieti  intt»  the  imcKs  or  handles  by  hand.  Hie 
hiau-  la-ivfc  of  New  Yori:  require  that  tenement  honsefi  in  which  Mode 
axe  liuide  siailJ  be  hoeiitted,  and  tiiat  rrf^od^  made  in  homes  shall  ne  so 
iijjAri^ji:i6.  L*awb  r<^uiatiii|:  the  hour^  of  hii»or.  employnwnt  of  minora 
itaiuuttiou .  and  minim uin  wa^jeie  iiave  improved  the  wraiin^  condi- 
tiOCiib  <rf  tiie  indufcjtrv.  Power  maciimef^  and  oxiier  labarrsaTiiig 
<^.v,i:/kits  iu^  no*'  replacin|:  hand  bibor.  Ttiig  evolinaan  hie  boen 
&iij)hhr  UJ  tiie  brush-intikiiig  industrr  than  in  most  others,  notaMy 
Xfijjt  textile.  'J'iieie  are,  however,  operutions  ^diich  do  not  readihr 
IkHkA  X>ikhuu^\yek>  to  tiie  itoe  of  auiumatic  mficiiineinr.  The  use  oT 
auVotiJutti<;  iuto^'iimery  it  oonhned  tt»  bristle  combing  and  mixing,  to 
utiJiiiJj^  m  tlxe  manufacture  of  simple  brushes,  and  to  bormg  and 
toil  t>tt^iiixY  by  meaufc'  of  etaplet  or  anchors  in  the  maTmfactare  of 

Ill  tUf  jrf^xiw^tivu  4H*<J  flttttiuW'tiu^  oi  paiiiil>nifihep  flinllf*d  Isthar  if  abaoftnteH' 

fiXjUiivd.  V^4  La*»*^  LtC/  uiii<:iiiw*  u*  put  tii^  i»rupii«-  lofr^uhs-.  The  cnLhr  iia^xin» 
a/><>c  u-  otU"  iij;iWiaW;iut<'  *ti<r  wiiaT  w*-  r^l]  tIk-  briFtif  TrriyiTii:  mac-hiiM*  and  the  ^*»«atw^ 
iwi^'iiiii*'.  AriXk-  uoiii  tiH<^  tim^jfc  evefn-t  11114:  Ai^  it  qchh'  by  iiand.  Soane  people 
Mm*,/  U'  uij<lii^  tii*^  xttipt4«riit»ii  tUit*  11  Oo**  uv\  reuiiiT>e  any  akiii  ic  make  a  paiDilimBk. 
V\\'  wvuki  i^  i«rUA5iuy»  u.  pu^  i*-  ituii-  ^rti  <-*^waiL  DnisiieF  uLiesF  he  had  had  ax  leftSl 
UAi<;4-  *ji  i<ju.i  \i<u^  <-/L^.i-ii<ii^  '^'  tiifr  i»eij<;L  lor  Tiie  r»-usoii  iha:  rf  ihe  hnfaies  -was  itett 
tuiiii>d  lu  i1  Viaiti  kfcv  xit«:  tU<;  tiaK  «-ud^  vr»-re  h'j:  Turned  in.  ir  thf  prriiver  sSispe.  90 
tiiikt  Klu-5ii  i>  A*  pu»  ifiW  tii*>  fiuaveriiii  it  wji:  wurk  aiid  ireax  likt  a  ciiif»cu.  insrend  of 
w>/ividuijK  ^*^*  ^^^*'  *^  j/^iiiiter't  duHi^-  'hir  bru^ii  woLad  DOT  l^  any  ecKKi.     ,FTom  die 

'Ji*i'  iuU<'U'  »  <'ij»a<^iv  ^/yJ  <iiA'^<  kx.\*^  ivr  ma-hiii^  prxiucnvHi.  <  »nf  oa  thr»e  linle 
iuf u  lA  Uii  AJ-  to*^  d*^U<  iiW  tUii  tU  a\'«-niK*:'  }^rt**iJ  w'^-^d  not  knov  ihai  Th^T  had  it  in 
U^ir  ii*>K<'r*?.  iU'  o^uid  ft<X  <;o*iH-ol  u  a-ud  c-ouid  not  wc.rt  it  un^  shap*^.  To  kotm 
i*(y>f  1^  i^uAAjw'  Uuii^iK*  p#<4M-ri V  SI  i>«^f»Oii  bU'^t id  eutrt  lu  kit  youih.  The  hair  15  r»rodticed 
U^m  Um'  ii>4^  ii  wa'^^  a,oiuiuU  ^yj^rii^i^.  iu^^u.  mini.  et^:.  It  15  onlyaner* 
ijL'i^^u  huM  Kvi  0**^  t/J  It^'iiii^  tlK^  haoT  wi'h  tii^  uinr^rre^knovini:  h.-*w  mu-h  he  has 
lU  li^/W  mw^h  i«  viiTu*  iij  l4>ujfib. eu,'..  that  he  can  make  a  pood  brash.     . From  the 

iirmhm  are  feimple  wJien  they  have  a  single  tuft  of  bristles  or  hair, 
m  umii,  yumihh,  and  «bavi/ig  brushes,  and  compound  when  thev 
h^yti  li  oMiltiplirf  ity  of  bri«tle«  or  fiber  tufts,  as  hair,  tooth,  nail,  hat, 
4otU,  aUoii,  and  a^mh  brushes. 
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Brushes  may  also  be  divided  according  to  their  use  into  three 
classes:  (1)  Brushes  for  toilet  purposes,  as  hair,  tooth,  nail,  bath,  and 
shavine;  (2)  brushes  for  painters  and  artists;  (3)  brushes  for  cleaning 
and  pcSishing,  as  shoe,  scrub,  stove,  and  the  great  variety  of  special 
brushes  which  come  under  this  class. 

SIMPLE '  BRUSHES — PAINT  AND  VARNISH. 

Preparation  of  IrisiUs. — ^Although  bristles  are  generally  bought 
graded  as  to  length  and  roughly  cleaned,  they  are  put  thrpugh  a 
number  of  processes  before  they  can  be  used  in  brusnes.  They  are 
further  graaed  as  to  length  by  a  process  called  dragging,  are  washed, 
dried  in  a  kiln,  wrapped  around  wooden  plugs  to  straighten  the  bend, 
and  in  case  of  light  stock  are  bleached..  These  operations  are  per- 
formed by  hand.  The  bristles  are  then  combed  and  mixed  for  stock, 
generally  by  machinery;  the  mixture  depends  upon  the  grade  and 
kind  of  brush  to  be  made.  The  tangles  are  removed  by  combing, 
and  all  the  flag  ends  are  placed  one  way.  The  cost  of  production  is 
reduced  by  mixing  bristles  of  different  quality  and  varied  lengths. 
The  ituxing  of  ^diff&ent  lengths  is  a  reaPadvantagej^  because  it  permits 
new  flag  ends  to  be  brought  into  use  as  the  longer  bristles  wear  out, 
and  because  it  prevents  the  brush  from  wearing  stubby. 

Brush  vidking.—T\i\^  operation  may  be  said  to  be  first  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paint  and  varnish  brushes.  The  stock  that  goes  into  each 
brush  is  weighed  by  the  brush  maker  on  a  hand  scale.  The  required 
amount  of  stock  is  then  taken  up  to  be  made  into  a  brush.  It  is 
here  that  the  skill  of  the  brush  maker  comes  into  play.  Notwith- 
standing previous  treatment  of  bristles  to  remove  the  bend,  they  still 
retain  tnis  feature.  The  brush  maker,  by  a  few  movements  of  the 
hands,  so  arranges  the  bristles  that  the  natural  bend  is  inward,  toward 
the  center  of  the  brush.  If  the  bend  is  not  properly  arranged,  the 
bristles  will  spread  and  the  brush  will  prove  unsatisfactory  to  the 
user;  . 

Metal-bound  flat  "brushes, — ^The  brush  maker,  after  arranging  the 
bristles;  inserts  them  in  a  metal  band,  which  protrudes  some  distance 
above  the  butt  ends  of  the  bristles.  If  the  brush  is  not  made  solid, 
wooden  plugs  or  strips  are  inserted  as  a  filler  and  to  secure  the  bristles 
more  firmly  in  the  metal  band. 

Metal-bound  round  and  oval  brushes,— ^The  brush  maker,  in  addition 
to  arranging  the  bristles  and  inserting  them  in  a  ferrule,  pushes  the 
handle  backward  through  the  center  of  the  tuft,  small  end  first,  and 
then  drives  it  into  place  by  the  hard  blows  of  a  hammer. 

Chisel-pointed  brushes. — The  flag  end  of  the  tuft  is  put  into  a  cup, 
wedge-shaped  at  the  bottom,  as  large  as  the  brush  to  be  made. 
By  tapping  and  gentle  pressure  the  tuft  settles  down  into  the  cup, 
from  wnich  it  is  removed  in  the  desired  shape,  and  is  placed  in  tne 
binder. 

Leather-bound  brusTies, — ^The  bristles  are  distributed  around  the 
handle  or  block.  The  brush  maker,  by  his  sense  of  touch,  always 
keeps  the  bend  of  the  bristle  inward  and  toward  the  center.  In  place 
of  a  metal  ferrule  as  a  binder,  a  strap  of  leather  is  drawn  tightly 
around  and  nailed  to  the  handle  by  hand. 
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Brushes  set  in  vulcanized  rubber. — ^The  operations  are  somewhat 
different.  The  tufts  are  partly  secured  by  the  apphcation  of  unvul- 
canized  rubber  before  being  placed  in  the  bands  or  ferrules.  Owii:^ 
to  the  hardness  of  rubber  after  vulcanization,  it  is  n^essary  to  (bifl 
holes  in  that  portion  of  the  brush  in  the  band  or  ferrule  before  the 
brush  can  be  nailed. 

Applying  adhesives. — The  adhesive,  if  cement,  is  poured  into  the 
open  end  of  the  metal  band  over  the  butt  end  of  the  bristles,  or  it  is 
driven  in  by  a  machine  operated  by  compressed  air;  if  vulcanized 
rubber,  the  unvulcanized  gum  is  appUed  to  the  butt  ead  of  tiie  tuft, 
which  is  then  placed  in  a  kiln  to  evaporate  the  benzine  or  other 
solvent.  After  the  tuft  has  be^i  placed  in  a  band  or  ferrule  the 
brush  is  ready  for  vulcanization,  the  time  for  which  varies  according- 
to  the  character  of  the  work. 

Other  operations. — Handles  are  inserted  in  the  ferules  or  bands,  are 
nailed  into  place  either  hy  hand  or  by  a  power-driven  machine,  and 
the  loose  bristles  are  eliminated  and  the  brushes  trimmed.  Th&^ 
brushes  are  then  moistened,  wrapped  in  paper,  and  placed  in  a  kiln, 
in  order  to  give  the  correct  position  to  the  bristle.  Names  or  brands 
are  stamped  on  the  handles^  which  are  then  varnish^  or  painted  by^ 
hand,  or  the  brushes  are  placed  in  racks  and  the  handles  then  dipped 
in  varnish  or  shellac.  When  dry  the  brushes  are  inspected,  the- 
bristle  end  is  papered  to  maintain  the  shape,  and  the  brushes  are 
placed  in  boxes  for  shipment. 

COHFOUND  BRUSHES. 

Hair,  tooth,  cloth,  ^tatt,  shoe,  and  oth^r  brushes  containing  i^  miiltir 
plicity  of  tufts  are  subject  to  similar  methods  of  manufacture. 

PrepfinUion  of  hr/tstles. — Bristles  are  received  in  bimches,  ranging- 
if^  diameter  from.  2  to  12  inches.    Before  they  can  be  use4  in  t^he. 
n^ni^acture  of  brushes^  they  must  be  inspected,  washed,  sterilized, 
bleached,  combed,  dragged,  cut  into  proper  lengths,  mixed,  bimched,. 
^d  ^ei^e4. 

Preparation,  of  hacks  or  hqaidLes. — When  wood  is  used,  it  is  cut  iuto* 
slabs  of  approximately  the  length,  width,  an4  depth  of  the,  bru^ 
l^acks.    The  slab3  %re  then  roiighly  shaped  and  planed  before  being- 
sent  to  the  shaper,  who  by  the  use  of  rapidly  revolving  knives  gives, 
them  their  final  fonu.    Tftie  sand  wheeler  removes  the  rough  e<^es 
^d  smooths,  the  backs,  which  are  then  sent  to  the.  finishing  room, 
where  they  are  subjected  to  various  processes  to  give  them  the 
desired  finish.    Holes  af e  drilled  in  the  backs  or  handles,  expept  ia- 
the  so-called  rubber-cushion  and  composition-face  brushes,  the  backs 
of  which  arQ  routed— that  is,  hollowed  out.    If  bone  is  used  f or  tl^e 
backs  and  hemdles,  the  operations  vaary  according  to  tie  grade  and 
(ju^ity  of  the  brush  to  be  majde.    The  u^ual  operations  are  the  saw- 
ing of  the  thigh  bones  into  slabs,  which  are  m  turn  milled  to  the- 
thickness  desired,  shaped,,  drilled,  bleached,  pplished,  weighed  or 
Qounted,  and  inspected.     In  pyroxylin  plastics  are  used,  the  blanks 
are  put  though  various  processes  of  diaping,  drilling,  polishing,  and 
inspecting,  the  nunjiber  of  operations  varying  in  different  establish- 
ments as  well  as  in  the  grade  of  the  brush  to  be  made. 

Hand-draun,  veneered,  or  two-piece  brushes. — The  oldest  known 
naethod  is  that  employed  in  makmg  a  veneered  or  two-piece  hand- 
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drawn  brush.  It  is  distinctly  handwork.  The  wooden  block  already 
shaped  into  a  brush  back,  flat  on  top  and  containing  the  required 
number  of  holes,  is  sent  to  the  drawer,  who  passes  a  loop  of  fine  wire 
or  thread  through  one  of  the  holes  from  the  back  of  the  block  and 
inserts  the  proper  aiigLOunt  of  bristles  in  the  loop.  By  drawing  the 
wire  or  thread  tight,  the  tuft  is  bent  double  and  pulled  into  the  hole. 
The  process  is  repeated  until  all  the  holes  in  the  block  are  filled. 
Backs  are  then  fastened  to  the  blocks  containing  the  rows  of  tufts, 
either  with  glue  or  screws  and  sometimes  both.  This  method  of 
making  a  brush  is  employed  more  extensively  in  Japan  and  in  the 
countries  of  Europe  where  labor  is  cheap,  than  in  the  United  States. 
Wherever  brushes  are  made  by  the  hand  method  the  drawing  is  done 
to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  homes  of  the  employees  by  women  and 
children.  ^ 

Machine-drawn  brushes, — ^This  process  is  more  manual  than  mechan- 
ical. The  machine  measures  correctly  the  quantity  of  bristles  and 
marks  their  center,  thereby  facilitating  the  manipulation  of  the  wire. 
The  operator  proceeds  in  much  the  same  way  as  m  hand  drawing,  the 

Principal  difference  being  that  the  bristles  are  measured  and  centered 
y  machine  instead  of  by  hand.  The  use  of  the  machine  insures 
smaller  wastage. 

Handmade,  trepanned,  solid-hack  brushes, — The  solid-back  brush,  as 
its  name  indicates,  consists  of  one  piece  only.  Vertical  holes  are 
bored  halfway  through  the  brush  block,  where  they  intercept  longi- 
tudinal channels  extending  from  end  to  end.  A  block  so  prepared  is 
said  to  be  trepanned.  Threads  are  inserted  into  the  channels  and 
drawn  up  through  the  vertical  holes  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  fine 
hook.  The  tuft  is  then  placed  in  the  loop  and  wlien  the  thread  is 
drawn  taut,  the  tuft  is  forced  into  the  hole.  The  process  is  repeated 
imtil  every  hole  is  filled.  The  ends  of  the  longitudinal  channels  are 
plugged  to  secure  the  threads.  The  drawing,  like  that  of  the  two- 
piece  brush,  is  done  almost  exclusively  in  the  homes  of  employees. 
This  process  is  much  in  vogue  in  France  and  in  Japan  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  England,  Germany,  and  Austria  in  the  manufacture  of  hair, 
tooth,  nail,  and  cloth  brushes.  Manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
do  hot  follow  this  method  extensively,  as  labor  conditions  are  against 
it.  Brushes  are  sometimes  made  to  have  the  appearance  of  being 
trepanned  by  the  insertion  of  plugs  in  holes  at  the  end  of  the  brush. 

StapU  or  anchor  fastened  J  solid-ba^Tc  brushes, — Brushes  made  by  this 
process  are  more  properly  designated  solid-back  brushes  than  the 
trepanned  brushes,  because  there  are  no  longitudinal  channels  but 
only  the  holes  in  which  the  tufts  are  secured.'  An  automatic  machine 
has  been  perfected  which  measures  the  bristles,  bores  the  holes,  inserts 
the  tuft  in  the  hole  and  secures  it  there  by  means  of  a  wire  staple  or 
small  steel  anchor.  This  method  is  used  extensively  in  the  United 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  hair,  tooth,  and  other  toilet  brushes. 
The  use  of  automatic  machinery,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the 
industry  in  the  United  States;  in  fact  the  automatic  tooth-brush 
machine  was  invented  in  Austria,  and  the  automatic  machine  for 
making  hair  brushes  is  the  product  of  French  or  Belgian  ingenuity. 
Germany  and  Austria  have  manufactured  machine-made  brushes  for 
many  y^ars.  Some  of  the  choicest  tooth  brushes  with  celluloid  han- 
dles which  come  from  Austria  are  machine  made.  Brush  makers  in 
Japan  are  keenly  alive  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  and  are 
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installing  or  making  preparations  to  install  automatic  machinery, 
either  imported  or  copied.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Japanese  brush 
makers,  having  the  advantage  of  cheap  labor,  will  be  able  to  place 
brushes  on  the  market  at  a  price  below  the  range  of  possibility  to 
American  manufacturers.  However,  those  who  are  lamiliar  with 
conditions  in  Japan  state  that  the  Japanese  worker  does  not  readily 
adapt  himself  to  factory  regulations,  and  for  this  reason  his  output 
per  machine  is  not  equal  to  that  of  workers  in  other  coimtries. 

The  Japanese  workman  is  not  Mrolous,  but  he  is  not  yet  trained  to  our  ideals  of 
factory  workmen;  thjat  is  to  say,  to  working  steady  hours,  to  working  constantly,  and 
being  willing  to  perform  the  same  operation  time  after  time  throughout  the  day. 
The  Japanese  workman  prefers  a  little  variety  in  his  work,  and  that  is  why  he  excels 
in  carving,  in  p«kinting,  and  in  things  of  that  kind,  where  he  can  put  a  little  originalitv 
into  the  j>roduction.  His  natural  traits  are  so  strongly  opposed  to  methodical  work 
that  it  is  impossible  to  put  him  on  machines  and  get  any  kind  of  results.  We  have 
tried  machine  drawing  and  it  does  not  pay.  The  amount  of  bad  workmanship  is  more 
than  enough  to  make  up  for  the  increase  in  speed.  For  that  reason  we  continue  the 
hand  drawing  and  will  probably  do  so  until  the  nation  develops  characteristics  which 
will  make  them  good,  efficient  work  people.  This  condition  has  always  jeopardized 
their  industrial  future  and  always  will.  (From  the  statement  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Gibson, 
importer.) 

The  use  of  machinery  has  shut  out  labor  to  some  extent.  When  those  brushes 
(toothbrushes)  were  drawn  by  hand  a  good  many  of  them  were  made  in  the  homes  of 
people  and  drawn  by  them,  and  that  has  been  eliminated  entirely. 

About  10  years  ago  we  bought  the  United  States  rights  to  the  Gruneberg  (Austria) 
machine,  which  we  still  hold.  The  machine  we  are  now  using  is  not  the  Gruneberg 
machine.  1 1  is  our  own.  There  has  been  an  absolute  change  in  the  machine,  embody- 
ing not  only  the  Gruneberg  patents  but  also  the  McClintock- Young  patents.  I  do  not 
know  if  these  automatic  machines  are  used  in  Japan.  Mr.  Gruneberg  is  operating  his 
machine  in  his  own  factory  in  Austria,  and  his  brushes  are  shipped  to  this  country  to 
some  extent.  One  brush,  known  as  the  Kleanwell,  is  a  Gruneberg  product.  That  is 
the  celluloid  end  of  it,  and  the  others  are  bought  in  France,  or  wherever  the  importer 
can  get  them.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  greater  use  of  automatic  machinery  here 
than  abroad,  except  in  our  particular  line.  I  think  there  are  very  few  machines  used 
in  the  making  of  other  brushes.  (From  the  statement  of  Mr.  William  Gordes,of  the 
Flw^nce  Manufacturing  Co.) 

Composition  face  brushes. — The  composition  face  brush  is  the  result 
of  modem  tendencies  to  produce  on  a  large  scale  and  at  low  costs. 
It  is  an  original  American  process.  The  brush  block  is  routed — ^that 
is,  the  under  side  is  hollowed  out  and  filled  with  a  plastic  composition. 
Bristles  are  shaken  or  sifted  by  means  of  an  agitator  through  the 
holes  of  a  die  or  pattern.  The  tufts  are  forced  into  the  composition 
wlich,  when  haro,  firmly  holds  them  in  their  proper  places. 

Rubber-cushion  brushes, — In  rubber-cushion  brushes  the  blocks  are 
routed  and  undercut.  The  bristles  are  sifted  by  an  agitator  through 
the  holes  of  a  piece  of  rubber  somewhat  larger  than  the  recess  of  the 
block.  The  ends  of  the  bristles  protruding  through  the  rubber  are 
ironed  down,  and  liquid  rubber  is  placed  over  the  ironed  ends  and 
vulcanized.  The  rubber  containing  the  tufts  is  inserted  in  the  back 
of  the  brush  A  hole  is  bored  in  the  end  of  the  brush  to  allow  the 
passage  of  air  under  the  rubber  to  give  the  cushion  effect.  Hair- 
brushes are  made  by  this  process  both  m  the  United  States  and  in 

Cemen't-Sft  hrush^s.-By  this  method  the  tufts  are  secured  in  the 

backs  of  brushes  by  pla«i°?  *h/ F^^lf^H  Th«  Z!f 'i°**'^-  ^^l^ 
and  afterwards  inserting  the  tufts  by  hand.    The  method  is  simple, 

ye?  ifs  sTcSsful  apph^cation  may  be  said  ^^  be  <.of  ned,  in  the 

United  States,  to  one  estabhshment.    On  account  of  the  greater 


_t-C_ 
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labor  cost  involved,  brushes  made  by  this  process  are  generally  the 
high-priced  articles. 

FitcJi'Set  brushes. — In  this  method,  sometimes  called  panwork 
because  the  workers  sit  around  a  pan  of  melted  pitch,  one  end  of 
each  tuft  is  dipped  in  melted  pitcn  and  bound  with  thread.  The 
tufts  are  then  redipped  and  inserted  with  a  twisting  motion  into  the 
holes  of  the  handle  or  back.  Counter  dusters,  floor  sweeps,  and 
blacking  brushes  are  among  those  made  by  this  method. 

The  foregoing  are  methods  used  in  the  manufacture  of  multiple  tuft 
brushes.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  describe  each  single  operation 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  brush;  only  general  methods  have  been 
dealt  with.     The  number  of  operations  is  determined  not  only  by  the 

trade  of  the  brush  but  by  the  policy  of  the  company  in  regard  to  the 
ivision  of  labor.  As  an  illustration  of  the  number  of  operations  in 
making  a  toothbrush,  one  manufacturer  reports  that  there  are  about 
40  operations  in  making  a  toothbrush  with  a  bone  handle  and  about 
30  for  one  with  a  celluloid  handle.  These  operations  include  the 
forming  and  finishing  of  the  handles,  inserting  the  tufts,  serrating 
and  shaping  of  tufts,  stamping  or  printing  of  names  and  trade-marks 
on  the  handles,  inspecting  the  work  at  various  stages,  counting  or 
weighing  brushes,  grading,  sterilizing,  and  boxing  and  assembling 
for  shipment;  in  fact,  all  operations  except  the  preparation  of  the 
bristles. 

Production  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Brush  making  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe  is  relatively  a 
small  industry,  and  only  meager  descriptions  of  indiistrial  conditions 
are  to  be  foimd.  Apparently  the  American  consuls  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  make  special  reports  on  this  industry,  as  an  examina- 
tion of  their  reports  discloses  very  little  informati9n  in  regard  to 
the  manufacture  of  brushes.  Statistics  of  production  are  not  pub- 
hshed  by  European  nations  as  a  rule;  England  had  its  first  census  of 
production  in  1907. 

FRANCE. 

The  French  product  consists  largely  of  hair  and  tooth  brushes,  and  is 
noted  for  its  gracefid  and  artistic  design  as  well  as  for  its  fine  quahty* 
The  bristles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes  are  imported,  from 
Russia  and  Rumania.  Before  the  war  France  also  secured  bristles 
from  Leipzig.  France,  however,  produces  a  very  fine  quality  of 
white  bristles.  The  French  possess  a  superior  method  of  bleaching, 
and  the  bristles  so  treated  are  much  in  demand  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  better  grades  of  brushes. 

In  the  manufacture  of  toilet  brushes,  France  follows  principally 
the  hand-drawn  trepanned  method.  Much  of  the  drawing  is  done 
in  homes  by  women,  when  not  occupied  with  their  household  duties, 
and  by  children  after  school  hours.  Whole  villages  are  engaged  in 
the  production  of  brushes.  The  contractor  delivers  the  materials 
to  tne  workers  at  their  homes  and  afterwards  calls  for  the  finished 
product.  In  a  review  of  the  trade  and  industrial  conditions  for 
the  year  1915,  Consul  General  A.  M.  Thackara,  Paris,  says: 

The  French  manufacturer  has  realized  that  too  much  of  the  work  in  the  manufacture 
of  brushes  has  been  done  by  hand.  Ab*eady  steps  are  bein^  taken  to  change  the 
methods  erf  production  by  the  introduction  of  machmery  after  the  war. 
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OERBfANY. 

Development  of  the  industry, — In  the  early  days  of  the  industry  the- 
brushes  were  coarse  and  not  much  skill  was  required  in  their  manu- 
facture. Home  workers,  whose  products  exceeded  their  dbmestic 
requirements,  went  over  the  country  seUing  their  wares.  In  the 
larger  cities,  however,  brush  makers  maintained  fixed  places  of  busi- 
ness, but  they  were  often  compelled  to  visit  adjacent  markets  to- 
dispose  of  theu:  product. 

Brush  making  as  a  home  industry  developed  in  two  centers.  One 
at  Schonheide  and  the  other  at  Toatnau,  in  the  Black  Forest  region: 
of  Baden.  According  to  some  authorities,  this  industry  did  not  start 
until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  there  is  evidence 
from  certain  decrees  that  it  was  in  existence  as  early  as  1623. 

Capitalism  brought  about  many  changes  in  the  industry.  The 
first  large  factory  was  erected  in  1862  and  others  soon  followed. 
The  large  manufacturers  began  to  gain  control  over  the  home  work- 
ers, who  were  virtually  forced  into  selling  their  products  to  their 
large  competitors. 

From  Todtnau  the  industry  spread  into  numerous  other  places; 
in  1895  there  were  440  establishments  with  2,143  workers  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  In  1907  the  number  of  establishments; 
had  decreased  to  276,  but  the  number  of  workers  had  shghtly  in- 
creased. The  decrease  in  the  number  of  establishments  was  due  to 
the  absorption  of  the  small  independent  producers  by  the  large 
establishments.  Home  work  was  Imiited  more  and  more  to  women 
and  children. 

Brush  making  was  also  carried  on  at  an  early  date  in  the  Hartz 
Mountains  of  Saxony.  It  was  a  home  industry  closely  connected 
with  peddling.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  industry  was  in  exist- 
ence as  early  as  1580,  from  which  date  brush  makers  were  regular 
visitors  to  the  Leipzig  fairs.  In  1854  there  were  a  few  establish- 
ments that  emploved  outside  help. 

Concerning  the  later  development  of  the  industry  in  Germany,  some 
information  can  be  gained  from  the  statistics  of  occupation  and 
industry.  The  number  of  establishments  increased  from  6,098  in 
1882  to  6,191  in  1885,  and  the  nimiber  of  employees  from  15,378 
to  22,970.  The  centralization  of  the  industry  is  shown  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  establishments  in  1895  with  the  number 
m  1882.  Small  factories  decreased  from  5,804  to  5,666,  while  me- 
dium size  factories  increased  from  270  to  462  and  large  factories 
from  24  to  63.  A  similar  comparison  of  the  statistics  for  the  years 
1895  and  1907  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  large  factories 
and  a  decrease  in  the  small  factories.  No  later  official  data  are  avail- 
able which  show  the  development  of  the  industry  in  Germany. 

Use  of  machinery. — Some  of  the  machines  in  use  are  boring,  cutting, 
grinding,  polishing,  shaping,  planing,  stamping,  mixing,  combing, 
and  washing  machines.  German  manufacturers  have  also  made  use 
of  the  automatic  boring  and  tuft  setting  machine.  In  fact,  some 
advertise  that  the  tufts  are  fastened  with  steel  anchors,  and  others 
claim  that  they  have  successfully  made  toothbrushes  with  bone 
handles  by  machine. 

An  importer,  formerly  representing  a  German  firm,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  labor  conditions : 
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There  is  no  child  labor  employed  at  all  in  our  factory.  We  guarantee  our  goods 
to  be  union  made  goods,  even  the  quill  brushes.  I  think  the  proportion  of  woman 
labor  employed  is  about  60  per  cent.  The  women  work  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
fectory  and  do  a  different  kind  of  work.  The  period  of  apprenticeship  is  moved  up 
from  year  to  year  until  they  make  the  very  finest  artists'  brushes.  You  see  the 
brush  industry  is  divided  into  a  good  many  industries,  a  good  many  kinds  of  brushes. 
A  factory  may  make  paintbrushes,  shaving  brushes,  and  artists'  brushes,  and  while 
they  are  all  classifed  as  brushes,  each  department  of  the  factory  is  a  separate  depart- 
ment. 

The  socialist  union  over  there  controls  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship.  The 
factory  requires  the  learner  to  be  of  age  so  that  he  is  able  to  work.  The  union  will 
not  allow  men  who  are  not  of  age  to  work  in  the  factory.  (From  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Walter  Grumbacher,  importer.) 

ENGLAND. 

Centers  of  the  industry. — London  is  the  chief  center  of  the  brush 
industry.  According  to  the  returns  made  in  the  First  Census  of 
Production,  1907,  there  were  44  factories  and  55  workshops  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  brushes  in  London.  Birmingham  is  also  an 
important  center,  but  the  manufacture  of  brushes  is  mainly  carried 
on  by  small  firms  which,  as  a  rule,  buy  the  bristles,  vegetable  fibers, 
and  wooden  handles  or  backs  ready  for  use. 

Materials, — England,  like  most  of  the  other  brush  producing 
countries,  imports  many  of  her  raw  materials.  Bristles,  m  normd 
times,  were  imported  from  European  countries,  China,  and  India. 
The  fact  that  Xondon  is  an  important  bristle  market  gives  the 
British  brush  manufacturers  an  advantage.  Bone,  used  in  making 
toothbrush  handles,  is  imported  from  Australia,  South  America,  and 
North  America.  Fibers  are  imported  from  various  tropical  countries, 
and  wood  for  brush  backs  irom  Scandinavia  and  from  tropical 
countries.  Although  England  imports  many  of  the  raw  materials 
used  in  brush  making,  she  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries,  as  many  of  the  materials  can  be  obtamed  from  her  colonies. 
The  strength  of  firitish  merchants  in  China  assures  England  of  her 
share  of  the  trade  in  Chinese  bristles. 

Methods  oj  manufacture, — Brush  making  is  largely  handwork  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  is  a  home  industry.  Some  firms  specialize 
in  one  branch  of  the  industry:  others  make  all  classes  except  artists' 
brushes — a  branch  of  the  industry  carried  on  by  only  a  few  small 
firms  in  London.  Machinery  is  being  increasingly  used,  although 
in  Birmingham  labor-saving  machinery  has  not  re^aced  handwork 
even  in  those  shops  where  it  has  been  installed.  That  the  British 
brush  manufacturers  intend  to  make  greater  use  of  machinery  is 
apparent  from  a  report  of  the  convention  of  the  British  Brush  Manu- 
facturers'  Association,  recently  held  in  Birmingham.'®  One  of  the 
topics  discussed  at  the  convention,  in  connection  with  reconstruction 
after  the  war,  was  the  unemployment  resulting  from  the  introduction 
9f  new  machinery.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  convention  was 
the  exhibition  of  the  latest  types  of  filling  and  boring  machines. 
An  operator  on  one  of  the  filling  machines  was  able  to  insert  130 
knots  per  minute,  and  although  it  was  not  expected  that  such  a 
rate  of  speed  could  be  maintamed,  it  was  claimed  for  the  machine 
that  its  output  would  equal  that  of  10  ordinary  drawing  hands. 

^  Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Handles,  May,  1918. 
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The  goods  produced  in  the  early  stages  of  the  industry  were  cheap 
and  Siferior  in  quality  and  could  not  compete  with  the  bettor  grades 
of  brushes  made  in  the  I  nited  wStates  and  Europe,  where  the  industry 
has  been  established  for  many  years.  The  Japanese  therefore 
devoted  their  energies  to  improving  their  methods  of  manufacture 
and  the  quality  of  their  brushes.  They  have  met  with  such  success 
that  Japan  is  to-day  (1918)  one  of  the  leading  coimtries  in  the  pro- 
duction of  toilet  brushes,  the  branch  of  the  industry  to  which  until 
recently  she  has  confined  her  efforts.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  she  has  enlarged  the  scope  of  her  brush  manufacture  and  is 
now  offering  in  the  American  market  artists'  brushes  and  some  of 
the  smaller  paint  and  varnish  brushes.  The  industrv  is  carried  on 
in  all  parts  of  »Tapan  but  centers  in  and  around  Osaka,  where  over 
80  per  cent  of  the  brushes  are  produced. 

Matei'ials. — The  raw  materials  used  in  brush  making  are  nearly 
all  imported.  Bristles  are  obtained  from  China  and  Russia;  bone 
from  tne  I  nited  States,  Australia^  China,  and  South  .^jnerica;  wood 
for  hairbrushes  is  imported  in  the  log,  although  some  Japanese 
oak  and  maple  are  used:  thread  is  from  Scotland;  chemicals  used  in 
bleaching,  with  the  exception  of  sulphur,  are  from  foreign  sources, 
as  are  afso  materials  for  polishmg  and  finishing  and  the  paper  and 
pasteboard  used  for  boxes.  Japan's  advantages  in  regard  to  mate- 
rials are  her  nearness  to  the  Chinese  bristle  markets  and  her  control 
of  the  supply  of  camphor,  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  pyroxylin 
plastics  used  for  backs  or  handles. 

Celluloid  is  an  American  product.  It  was  discovered  here ;  it  has  been  made  a  com- 
mercial success  here  by  American  capital  and  American  brains.  Pyroxylin  plastic 
material  has  been  made  in  Germany,  Austria,  France,  England,  and  Japan.  Per- 
haps the  most  dangerous  competition  to  the  industry  that  exists  is  with  Japan,  largely 
because  that  country  controls  the  world's  camphor  supply.  There  used  to  be  three 
producing  points  for  camphor,  one  Japan  proper,  one  Formosa,  and  one  China. 
Chinese  camphor  was  always  inferior  and  in  recent  years  it  has  not  been  produced 
at  all.    (From  the  statement  of  Mr.  D.  G.  Maynard,  of  the  Celluloid  Co.) 

It  is  true  that  Japan  produces  most  of  the  natural  camphor,  but  Germany  made 
celluloid,  I  ttiink,  from  synthetic  camphor  and  produced  celluloid  which  was  equal 
in  quality  and  price  to  that  produced  anywhere  in  the  world.  (From  the  statement 
of  Mr.  W.  B.  Gibson,  importer.) 

Methods  of  manufacture. — ^The  preparation  of  the  bristles  and  the 
shaping,  drilling,  and  polishing  of  handles  and  backs  are  done  in 
the  factory.  Drawing,  one  of  the  principal  operations  in  the  manu- 
facture of  toilet  bruslies,  is  given  out  to  be  done  in  the  country; 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  larger  factories.  In  the  manufacture 
of  toilet  brushes,  the  chief  difference  between  the  methods  employed 
in  Japan  and  in  the  1  nited  States  is  the  manner  in  which  tihe  tufts  of 
bristles  are  secured  in  the  back  or  handle.  In  Japan  the  tufts  are 
drawn  into  the  block  by  hand,  whereas  in  the  l>  nited  States  they  are 
generally  inserted  by  automatic  machinery  and  secured  by  means  of 
staples  or  anchors. 

The  use  of  machinery  has  not  proved  profitable  in  Japan.  The  only  factory  now 
(spring  of  1918)  using  machines  is  being  reorganized.  Generally  speaking,  all  opera- 
tions are  performed  in  the  factories.  Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  wage  earners 
are  employed  in  factories.  Sanitary  arrangements  are  crude,  but  the  interiors  are 
kept  clean,  especially  in  the  drawing  factories,  which  are  generally  in  rural  districts. 
(From  the  statement  of  Mr.  P.  B.  T.  Williams,  of  Williams  Brush  Co.,  importers.) 

We  have  in  the  country  what  we  call  drawing  factories.  Therse  small  factories  are 
established  in  the  villages,  in  sections  where  it  is  possible  to  get  drawing  help;  the 
help  comes  into  the  drawing  factories  and  draws  the  bristles  into  the  brushes  in  those 
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The  quantity  produced  is  not  shown,  as  under  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  census  act  it  was  not  possible  to  require  manufacturers 
to  state  the  quantity  of  their  output  in  detail.  A  number  of  firms, 
whose  production  covered  about  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  total 
output,  however,  reported  the  number  of  brushes  they  made,  and  the 
value  per  dozen  computed  on  their  returns  is  as  follows:  Household 
and  trade  brooms  and  brushes,  $1.'28;  painters',  decorators',  and 
whitewashers'  brushes,  $4;  fancy  and  toilet  brushes,  not  of  bone, 
$3.60;  bone  brushes,  $0.97;  and  machinery  brushes,  $5.56.  In  the 
following  table  the  value  of  the  output  is  given  for  the  various 
brancheB  of  the  trade. 

Value  of  production  of  brushes  in  Great  BriUdn,  1907, 
[Figures  from  Census  of  Production,  Great  Britain,  1907.]  ^ 


Household  and  trade  brooms  and  brushes. 

Painters',  decorators',  and  whitewasbers'  brushes. 

Fancy  and  toilet  brushes  (not  of  bone) 

Bone  brushes. 

Machinery  brushes. 

Brushes  not  separately  distinguished 

Total  brushes 

Stock,  handles,  etc 

other  products 

Total  value  of  goods  made 

Amoimt  received  for  work  for  the  trade 

Total  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done. . . 
Cost  of  materials  used. 

Net  output 


England, 

Wales,  and 

Ireland. 


$4,574,510.00 
1,685,144.00 
807,839.00 
467,451.00 
452,584.50 
223,859.00 


8,151,387.50 

92,463.50 

111,929.50 


8,355,780.50 
38,932.00 


8,394,712.50 
4,443,114.50 


Scotland. 


$316,322.50 

145,995.00 

4,866.50 


34,065.50 


s  501, 249  50 


501,249.50 


501,249.50 
272,524.50 


3,951,598.00        228^725.50 


United 
Kingdom. 


$4,890,832.50 
1,781,139.00 
812, 705. 50 
457,451.00 
486,650.00 
223,859.00 


8,652,637.00 

92,463.50 

111,929.50 


8,857,030.00 
38,932.00 


8,895,962.00 
4,715,638.50 


4,180,323.50 


»  Pounds  converted  to  United  States  equivalent  at  $4.8665  per  £. 

>  Does  not  include  brushes  to  the  value  of  $121,552.50  returned  on  schedules  for  other  trades  ahd  $24. 333  $0 
made  in  philanthropic  institutions. 

AUSTKIA-HITNGARY. 

Very  little  descriptive  material  is  available  in  regard  to  the  brush 
industry  in  Austria-Hungary.  As  in  other  brush-producing  countries 
of  Europe,  much  of  the  work  is  done  by  hand  not  only  in  homes  but 
in  the  factories  as  well.  Austria  makes  use  of  machinery,  however,  in 
the  production  of  toilet  brushes.  The  automatic  toothbrush  boring 
and  filling  machine  was  invented  in  Austria.  The  patent  rights  were 
purchased  by  an  American  concern,  which  has  since  developed  and 
improved  the  original  type.  Austria  uses  pyroxylin  plastics  as  well 
as  bone  in  the  manufacture  of  toothbrushes :  the  former  material  is 
better  adapted  to  the  use  of  automatic  machinery  than  the  latter. 

JAPAN. 

The  brush  industry  in  Japan  has  been  in  existence  a  little  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  An  enterprising  American,  realizing  the 
advantages  that  Japan  offered  in  the  way  of  abundant  and  cheap 
labor,  began  the  manufacture  of  brushes  in  that  country  in  1891. 
Training  the  workers  to  become  skilled  artisans  and  finding  a  market 
for  the  product  were  the  chief  difficulties  in  establishing  a  trade. 
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is  not  observed  as  holiday,  but  the  four  holidays  in  each  month 
usually  fall  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.     For  the  drawing  that  is 

ftven  out  to  be  done  in  the  country,  there  are  no  regular  working 
ours.  Families  including  small  children,  engaged  on  this  kind  of 
work,  do  it  when  not  occupied  with  their  small  fatms,  chiefly  on  rainy 
days  and  at  ni^t. 

In  regard  to  Government  assistance  in  the  brush  industry,  Mr.  G.  S. 
Gibson  an  importer,  states  that  the  Japanese  Government  does  not 
subsidize  bru^h  manufacturers. 

Imports  and  exports. — Statistics  of  imports  of  brushes  are  not  shown 
in  official  publications,  There  is  not  much  of  a  market  for  good 
brushes  in  Japan,  even  for  the  domestic  producers  Japanese  hotel 
managers  supply  a  cheap  toothbrush,  which  is  used  but  once  and 
then  thrown  away.  Round  and  flat  paint  brushes,  however,  are 
imported,  as  are  various  household  brusnes,  which  up  to  the  present 
time  (1918)  have  not  been  produced  to  any  extent. 

Practically  all  of  the  better  grades  of  brashes  made  in  Japan  are 
exported.  For  the  10  years  1907  to  1916,  the  value  of  toothbrushes 
exported  ranged  from  24  to  29  cents  per  dozen;  hairbrushes  from 
$1.42  to  $2.30  per  dozen;  nail  brushes  34  to  58  cents  per  dozen;  and 
clothing  brushes  $0.85  to  $1.60  per  dozen.  The  United  States  is 
Japan's  best  customer.  In  only  one  year  since  1907  has  the  United 
States  taken  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  brushes 
exported  by  Japan.  The  percentage  fell  to  33.18  in  1915.  In  these 
years  Japan  increased  the  percentage  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries,  because  of  the  activities  of  British  agents  in  making 
purchases  for  their  Government  and  because  of  the  decrease  in 
exports  by  the  brush-producing  countries  of  Europe.  In  1919  the 
total  value  of  all  brushes  exported  to  all  countries  amounted  to 
85,128,404,  divided  as  follows  [Toothbrushes,  5,554,228  dozens,  valued 
at  $3,255,426;  hau-brushes,  370,056  dozens,  valued  at  $1,160,340; 
nail  brushes,  285,936  dozens,  valued  at  $170,814;  clothing  brushes, 
56,304  dozens,  valued  at  $166,830;  all  other  brushes  valued  at 
$374,994.  The  following  tables  give  statistics  of  production  for  the 
years  1906  to  1918,  inclusive,  and  of  exports  for  the  years  1907  to 
1919,  inclusive. 


QvantUy  and  vabit  of  bnaha producedin  Japan,  190&-1918.^ 

Numbur 
■hops. 

Total  b 

ployeea 

y««. 

Total. 

Uate. 

Franslo. 

Quantity 
(doiens). 

V»lU8. 

256 

301 
2SS 

436 

867 

11 
Is 

IS 
IS 

;S03 

,sos 

,J1» 

,fiOS 

'.ixa 

,359 

i;S07 

if 

iii 

s        w 

\    1 

id  CommtTM,  Jap&n.    (Yen  couv crt»d  Co  United 
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Qtumtiiyatuf  value  o/bruAeiprodueed  in  Japan,  1906-1918— Goatinuod. 


Qiiantltf 

v„... 

ar^t 

v^. 

i  I 
If 
If 

1834, 109 

'■ii 

04^483 

'•S:S 

ii 

'2S-^^ 

•S'S 

Hi??? 

zoi;ai3 

209,777 
329  2SS 
19B9M 
123,421 
439,074 

m-m 

iS'SS 

■ie3,2ra 

Faaubnialies.' 

Otbar  bnisbu. 

Year. 

SSf 

Valae. 

sa? 

Value. 

116,249 
113,7*1 

II 

44^237 
G19,259 

l)  28^  799 

1417  7*4 

t9];433 
35489^ 

M,ara 

tkm 

371)^342 
718,881 
883,466 

!£::::::::::::■: ::■; 

' 

1  Not  aspaiatelf  stated  pcii»'  to  1S15. 

Thirteen  years'  reoord  of  Japaneae  hnuh  exporli,  1907-1919.^ 


Total  brush  wtporti  to- 

Toothbrush  eipMts  to— 

,».'i!^. 

United  states. 

AH  countries. 

United  Statu. 

Veloe. 

Value. 

Percen 

°S' 

tries. 

SSS,' 

Value. 

C&^f 

Value. 

Percent 
ottoCal 

•s 

tries. 

Percent 
tries. 

1907 

i|;;:;;;r 

i9i4!;;i!;" 

IBI6 

SEE 

woe,  132 

IS 

1,002,201! 
1,137;  497 
i;^2fi8 

Sii 

5:12^404 

»t09,t00 

iii 

836^829 

11 

839,990 
1,068,928 
1:^999 
2,341,916 

^27s;3a2 

86.  SB 
71,96 
68.09 
73.22 

55:45 
33.18 

«.37 

as 

1,  276,  7S0 
1,879,108 
1,  756,  744 
1,886,518 
161^527 
1;  894  042 

$381,952 

Sis 

407,326 
510,872 
765,035 

1S:S 

3,255,428 

817,  Hi 

'■|i 
S;i 

1,421,863 
3,  426,  783 

»243,807 
2^3.W 

11 

228,831 

l;6^8w 

8: 
81 

94 
98 

1 

10 
01 

II 

48.82 

29:91 
69.87 
BO.  77 

!d  in  "Olber  bruab  eiporta"  prior 
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Thirteen  years*  record  of  Japanese  brush  exports j  1907-1 9 IS^r-Contiimed, 


Year. 


1907... 
1908... 
1909..^ 
1910... 
1911... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914... 
1915... 
1916... 
1917... 
1918... 
1919... 


Hairbrush  exports  to— 


AU  countries. 


Quantity 
(dozens). 


49, 591 

54,019 

56,151 

90,120 

125,043 

166,014 

272,894 

286,585 

416, 624 

769, 358 

416, 310 

518,583 

370,056 


Value. 


$114,006 
105,620 
108,189 
155, 516 
223,533 
285,244 
463,282 
456,484 
759,202 

1,092,085 
626,343 
792,047 

1,160,340 


United  States. 


Per  cent  of 

Per  cent  of 

Quantity 

Value. 

total  quan- 

total value 

(dozens). 

tity  to  aU 

toaU 

countries. 

countries. 

34,294 

$87,172 

69.15 

76.46 

43,244 

87,501 

80.05 

82.84 

41, 179 

82,465 

73.33 

76.22 

71,205 

125, 047 

79.01 

80.41 

81, 116 

153,263 

64.87 

68.56 

89,983 

168,754 

64.20 

59.16 

165,476 

292,007 

6a  63 

63.03 

176,504 

266,.909 

61.58 

58.47 

140,217 

251, 701 

33.65 

33.15 

261,063 

451,344 

33.93 

41.33 

222,367 

270,009 

53.41 

51.30 

236,344 

293,923 

45.77 

37.11 

139, 512 

347,604 

37.70 

29.96 

Year. 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Nailbrush  exports  to- 


All  countries. 


Quantity 
(dozens). 


134,484 
107, 575 
91,482 
166,392 
316, 104 
251,327 
385,778 
458,617 
577,383 
429,415 
370, 772 
341,067 
285,936 


Value. 


$71, 119 

57,705 

52,303 

73,084 

183,824 

91,085 

160,077 

204,715 

195,688 

213,642 

138,658 

141,338 

170,814 


United  States. 


Quantity 
(dozens). 


106,076 
82,302 
66,006 
118,063 
215,186 
160,246 
267,647 
302,578 
294,115 
229,298 
238,568 
135,817 
129,092 


Value. 


$51,806 

41,164 

34,145 

48,857 

114,452 

58,517 

106,382 

137,091 

117,415 

134,628 

SO,  O^ 

52,836 
70,716 


Per  cent  of 

total  quan> 

tity  to  all 

countries. 


7&87 
76.60 
72.16 
75.49 
68.07 
63.75 
69.37 
66.97 
60.93 
63.39 
64.34 
39.82 
45.14 


Per  cent  of 
total  value 

to  all 
countries. 


72.85 
71.33 
65.28 
66.85 
62.26 
64.24 
66.46 
66.97 
60.00 
63.01 
62.48 
37.38 
41.40 


Clothing  brush  exports  to  ^- 


AU  countries. 

United  States. 

Year. 

Quantity 
(dozens). 

* 

Value. 

Quantity 
(dozens). 

Value. 

Per  cent  of 
total  quan- 
tity to  aU 
countries. 

Per  cent  of 
total  value 

to  all 
countries. 

1912 

60,319 

67,803 

60,001 

103, 798 

163,378 

176,699 

131,625 

66,304 

$59,053 
73,704 
96,004 
133,205 
139, 198 
160,408 
150,308 
166,830 

12,806 
9,936 
13,344 
23,745 
29,966 
•       68,722 
20,351 
20,628 

$29,982 
27,567 
39,592 
35,047 
31,839 
70,284 
25,287 
99,600 

25.44 
17.19 
22.23 
22.87 
18.34 
38.89 
15.46 
36.64 

60.77 

1913 

37.40 

1914 

41.23 

.  1915 

26.31 

1916 

22.87 

1917 

43.82 

1918 

16.82 

1919 

59.70 

^  Annual  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Empire  of  Japan.   Yen  converted  into  United  States  money 
at  $0,498  per  yen. 
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Other  brush  exports  to — 


■ 

All 
countries. 

United  States. 

Ye^r. 

* 

Value. 

Value. 

Per  cent  of 
total  value 

to  all 
countries. 

1907 

$59,055 

49, 787 

76,906 

91,282 

138,212 

33,841 

33,108 

54,383 

75,138 

183,803 

238,930 

390,665 

374^994 

$22,615 

22,584 

45,287 

62,685 

96,564 

7,004 

5,843 

25,868 

6,996 

6,381 

54,023 

76,273 

104,580 

38.29 

1908 

45.36 

1909 

1910 

58.88 
68.68 

1911 

69.86 

1912 :. 

20.69 

1913 

17.66 

1914 

47.56 

1915 

9.31 

1916. 

3.47 

1917 

22.61 

1918 

19.52 

1919... 

27.89 

Generax  Statistics. 

Domestic  production  of  brushes  for  the  years  1849, 1859, 1869, 1909,  and  1914} 

(Abstract  of  the  Census  of  Manufactures,  1914.) 


Number 
of  estab- 

Ush- 
ments. 

Wape 

earners 

(average 

number). 

Primary 
horse- 
power. 

Expressed  in  thousands. 

Capital. 

Wages. 

Cost 

of  mate- 

rlaLs. 

Value 
of  prod- 
ucts. « 

Value 

added 

bymanu^ 

lacture. 

TTNITED  STATES. 
1914 

359 
384 
157 
121 
146 

8 

3 

11 

32 

3 

9 

29 

10 

5 

10 

22 

107 

16 

46 

10 

11 

27 

7,213 
6,954 
2,425 
2,378 
2,405 

15 

7 

130 

395 

19 

659 

1,437 

157 

53 

43 

822 

1,668 

677 

385 

86 
129 
731 

6,388 

4,967 

278 

$14,333 

11,092 

1,684 

914 

711 

29 

9 

147 

858 

20 

1,548 

3,359 

325 

124 

126 

1.579 

3,050 

1,311 

807 

69 

244 

728 

$3,461 

3,041 

691 

594 

533 

12 

5 

61 

230 

8 

297 

717 

73 

33 

24 

411 

772 

298 

204 

38 

62 

216 

$0,327 

7^187 

1,313 

994 

638 

30 

6 

154 

619 

16 

1,051 

2,231 

166 

173 

60 

888 

1,840 

732 

897 

66 

93 

617 

$17,894 

14,694 

2,695 

2,097 

1,674 

62 

18 

299 

1,156 

37 

1,862 

3,910 

348 

244 

105 

1,814 

3,835 

1,644 

1,137 

138 

270 

1,115 

$8,667 
7,507 
1  382 

1909 

1869 

1859 

1,103 

1849 

936 

STATES,  1014. 

California 

20 

9 

153 

267 

42 

813 

878 

61 

29 

20 

1,024 

1,248 

848 

273 

U 

155 

624 

32 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

13 
145 

lUinois 

637 

Maine 

21 

Maryland 

811 

Massachusetts 

Michigan , 

Minnesota 

1,679 

183 

71 

Missouri 

66 

New  Jersey 

926 

New  York 

1.996 

Ohio 

812 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Wisconsin 

640 

72 

177 

All  other  States 

498 

1  The  manufacture  of  brooms  and  that  of  brushes  were  shown  as  one  industry  at  tJie  censuses  from  1879 
to  1904,  inclusive. 

>  In  1914.  toilet  brushes  to  the  value  of  $92,369,  paint  and  varnish  brushes  to  the  value  of  $309,169,  and 
*'all  other''  brushes  to  the  value  of  $65,399  were  reported  by  establishments  in  other  classifications. 
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Genered  imports  of  brushes  into  (he  United  States^  by  countries,  1910-1920  ^ 


Imported  Irom— 


France 

Japan 

Qermany 

Enf^land. 

Aastria-Hungary , 

All  other 

Total 


1910 


1077,091 

510,552 

281,471 

230,267 

7,377 

16,442 


1,732,200 


1911 


$801,847 

736,781 

416,900 

256,667 

12,967 

15,904 


2,241,066 


1912 


1749,189 

602,923 

448,550 

211,998 

36,800 

17,683 


2,067,149 


1913 


1753,029 

604,490 

423,189 

263,812 

32,877 

11,896 


2,089,303 


1914 


1682,008 

665,952 

514.240 

267,734 

29,734 

21,190 


2,180,853 


1915 


$312,891 

757,421 

308,167 

221,891 

24,348 

19,471 


1,644,189 


1916 


S265,386 

843,020 

46,330 

112,401 

6,500 

19,173 


1»  292, 810 


Imported  from— 


France 

Japan 

Germany..^..... 

England. 

Austria-Hungary 
All  other 

Total 


1917 


9259,142 

1,800,300 

1,305 

121,351 

2,069 

25,809 


2,209,976 


1918 


$166,040 
2,875,071 


95,452 
'33,'586' 


3,170,143 


1918* 


$109,817 
2,946,570 


33,148 
'i4,*i38' 


3,103,673 


1919* 


Number. 

1,459,472 

44,624,954 

853.112 

268,634 

366 

1,137,463 


48,344,001 


$106,424 

2,524,660 

8,696 

72,091 

217 

44,932 


2,756,910 


1920S 


Nvmber. 


58,776,117 


$4,584,598 


i  Includes  small  amount  of  feather  dusters  and  hair  pendU. 
s  Calendar  year. 

Imports  into  the  United  States  of  brushes  for  consumption,  1894^1920,^ 

(Under  general  tariff.) 


Fiscal  years: 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900.... 

1901 

1902  ... 
1903 


Value. 


$550, 

658, 

766, 

784, 

735, 

891, 

964, 

1,134, 

1, 151, 

1,238, 


334.15 
083.20 
142. 81 
891.05 
271.11 
101. 35 
220.03 
395.54 
266.37 
587.06 


Fiscal  years— Con. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 


Value. 


$1,369, 
1,308, 
1,380, 
1,597, 
1,653, 
1,435, 
1,744, 
2,150, 
2,074, 
2,074, 


757.31 
763.45 
183.92 
045.82 
347.68 
87a  58 
546.05 
335.09 
297.71 
134.86 


Fiscal  years— Con. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  years: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921». 


Value. 


$2,171,511.94 
1,670,821.00 
1,315,177.00 
2,195,659.00 
2,988,602.00 

2,900,291.00 
2,403,077.00 
4,094,822.00 
1,509,144.00 


^  Includes  small  amounts  of  feather  dusters  and  hair  pendls. 


Rates  of  duty  and  revenue  derived  from  imports  of  brushes,  1910-1920, 


Fiscal  years: 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 , 

1918 , 

Calendar  years: 

1918 , 

1919 , 

1920 , 

1921*. 


Rates  of 
duty. 


{ 


Percent, 
40 
40 
40 
40 
»40 
«35 
35 
35 
35 
35 

35 
35 
35 
35 


Imports 
for  con- 
sumption. 


$1,744^546.05 

2,150,335.09 

2,074,297.71 

2,074,134.86 

1563,158.95 

« 1,608, 352. 99 
1,670,821.00 
1,315,177.00 
2,195,659.00 
2,988,692.00 

2,900,291.00 
2,403,077.00 
4,094,822.00 
1,509,144.00 


Duties  col- 
lected; 


$697, 
860, 
829, 
829, 

»225, 

«562, 
584, 
460, 
768, 

1,045, 


818.42 
134.03 
719.08 
653.94 
263.58 
923.55 
787.35 
311.95 
480.65 
709.00 


1,015,102.00 
841,075.00 

1,432,646.00 
528,200.00 


Actual 

andcom- 

putedad 

valorem 

rate. 


Percent, 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 

35 
35 
35 
35 


^Actof  Aug.  5, 1909. 

«  Act  of  Oct.  3, 1913. 

*  6  months  ending  June  30, 1921. 
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Imports  for  consumption  classified^  1919  and  19S0. 


Kinds. 


Toilet  brushes  * . , 
All  other  brushes 
Feather  dusters.. 
Hair  pencils 

Total 


1919 


Quantity 
(number). 


43,835,308 

7,899,454 

30,800 

397,262 


52, 162, 824 


Value. 


$2,208,099 

205,327 

1,746 

5,349 


2, 420, 521 


Duties 
collected. 


1772,835 

71,864 

611 

1,.872 


1920 


Quantity 
(number). 


41,880,389 

7,044,346 

884,988 

934,468 


847,182 


50, 744>  191 


Value. 


$3,004,431 
196,768 
9,257 
9,603. 


3,220,059 


Duties 
collected. 


$1,051,551 

68,869 

'   ?240 

3,361 


1,127,021 


>  Ck>mprlses  tooth,  hair,  nail,  or  hand. 


Calendar  years. 


I 


Kinds. 


Toilet  brushes . . . 
All  other  brushes 
Feather  dusters.. 
Hair  pencils 

Total 


1919 


Quantity 
(number). 


36,476,920 

6,228,647 

498,388 

737,459 


43,941,414 


Value. 


$2,215,446 

176,372 

5,178 

7,081 


2,403,077 


Duties 
collected. 


$775,406 

61,377 

1,812 

2,478 


841,073 


1920 


Quantity 
(number). 


41,437,232 

10,775,716 

840,523 

1,212,043 


54,265,514 


Value. 


$3,594,100 

464,322 

11,530 

24,870 


4,094,822 


Duties 
collected. 


$1,257,395 

162,512 

4,035 

8,704 


1,432,646 


Kinds. 


Toilet  brushes 

All  other  brushes. 
Feather  dusters . . 
Hair  pencils 


Total. 


1921 


Quantity 
(number). 


15,234,626 

5,692,521 

139,387 

1,143,246 


Value. 


$1,247,807 

244,271 

4,848 

12,218 


Duties 
collected. 


$436,732 

85,494 

1,€97 

4,277 


1,509,144 


528,200 


Domestic  exports  of  brushes  from  the  United  States^  by  countries^  1913-1920,^ 


Exported  to— 


Canada 

Cuba 

Australia 

Mexico 

England 

Panama 

Argentina... 
Bntish  India 

Brazil 

All  others 

Total-. 


1913 


$237,359 

32,650 

33,183 

25,066 

23,607 

13,954 

8,678 

5,349 

4,592 

101,854 


1914 


$191,647 

31, 717 

34,572 

17,640 

27,213 

14,309 

10,561 

6,718 

2,440 

113,092 

1915 


$128,851 

39,953 

28,016 

9,618 

301,865 

12,076 

4,331 

4,440 

3,583 

72,183 


1916 


$143, 421 

66,714 

29,838 

13,695 

621, 104 

25,190 

28,512 

6,430 

20,921 

176,437 

486,292  449,909  I        604^916       1,132,262 


1917 


$247,997 
81, 252 
47,307 
56,849 
70,038 
36,947 
39,994 
16,933 
29,666 
236,647 


863,630 


Bxports  of  brushes  were  not  separately  shown  prior  to  1913. 
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Domestic  exports  of  brushes  from  the  United  States  y  by  countries^  191S-1920 — Continued. 


Canada 

Cuba 

Australia 

Mexico 

England 

Panama 

Argentina 

Bntish  India. 

Brazil .•- 

All  others — 


Total. 


Exported  to— 


1918 


$251,858 
131,610 
44^069 
63,466 
77,400 
35,066 
39,285 
15,983 
31,242 
294^106 


984,085 


19181 


19191 


$297,754 

144,245 

47,989 

59,740 

126, 752 

31,239 

36,176 

14,542 

29,494 

311,085 


$350,979 

130,891 

69,788 

113,382 

42,369 

25,510 

86,945 

46,404 

82,255 

522,032 


1,099,016   1,470,555 


1920 1 


$2,085,821 


\  Calendar  year. 

4 

ImportSf  revenues^  rates  of  duty,  production,  exports,  dnd  consumption  of  brushes  for 
representative  years  of  the  tariff  acts  of  1894 ^  1897,  1909,  and  19 IS, 


Imports: 

Value 

Duties 

Rate  (per  cent). 

Production 

Domestic  exports. . 
Consumption 


Act  of  Aug.  27, 
1894. 


1896 


$766, 142. 81 

$268,149.99 

35 


s  $180, 183. 00 


Act  of  July  24, 
1897. 


1905 


Act  of  Aug.  5, 
1909. 


1912 


$1,308,763.45 

$523, 505. 38 

40 

$21,103,776.00 

a  $327, 083. 00 


$2,074,297.71 

$829,719.08. 

40 

$14,694,003.00 

>  $693, 223. 00 


Act  of  Oct.  3, 
1913. 


1914 


1  $2, 171, 511. 94 

$788, 187. 13 

35 

17,894,476.00 

$449,909.00 

$19,616,07&94 


1  Includes  $563,158.95,  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  at  40  per  cent. 

*  Includes  brooms. 

»  Census  of  production,  1909. 
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Wholesale  prices  of  bristles j  and  brusJieSj  by  monthSf  quarters ^  and  years,  IQIS-^IQISJ 


Market. 


Unit 

Base  price. 


1913— Year.... 

Quarters- 
First 

Second... 
Third.... 
Fourth . . . 

Months- 
January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


1914— Year... 
Quarters — 

First 

Second . . 
Third... 
Fourth.. 


Months — 
January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November- 
December. 


1915— Year... 
Quarters- 
First 

Second . . . 

Third... - 

Fourth . . . 
Months — 

January.. 

February. 

March . . . . 

AprU 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Bristles. 


Chim- 
kinp, 
No.  5.' 


New 
York 
Pound. 
12.5250 

2.6000 

2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 

2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 

2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 

2.5875 

2.4500 
2.4500 
2.4500 
3.0000 


2.4500 
2.4500 
2.4500 
2.4500 
2.4500 
2.4500 

2.4500 
2.4500 
2.4500 
3.0000 
3.0000 
3.0000 

2.5500 

2.5500 
2.5500 
2.5500 
2.5500 

2.5500 
2.5500 
2.5500 
2.5500 
2.5500 
2.5500 

2.5500 
2.5500 
2.  .5500 
2.5500 
2.5500 
2.5500 


Tien- 
tsin, 
supe- 
rior, 
No.  6. 


New 
York. 
Pound. 
12.2250 

2.2500 

2.2500 

.2.2500 

2.2500 

2.2500 

2.2500 
2.2500 
2.2500 
2.2500 
2.2500 
2.2500 

2.2500 
2.2500 
2.2500 
2.2500 
2.2500 
2.2500 

2.2750 

2.2000 
2.2000 
2.2000 
2.5000 


2.2000 
2.2000 
2.2000 
2.2000 
2.2000 
2.2000 

2.2000 
2.2000 
2.2000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 

2.5000 

2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 

2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2,-5000 

2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 


Han- 
kow, 
supe- 
rior, 
No.  6. 


New 
York. 
Pound. 
S2.0750 

2.1500 

2.1500 
2.1500 
2.1500 
2.1500 

2.1500 
2.1500 
2.1500 
2.1500 
2.1500 
2.1500 

2.1500 
2.1500 
2.1500 
2.1500 
2.1500 
2.1500 

2.1625 

2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.6500 


2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 

2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.6500 
2.6500 
2.6500 

2.5667 

2.6500 
2.6500 
2.5667 
2.4000 

2.6500 
2.6500 
2.6500 
2.6500 
2.6500 
2.6500 

2.6.500 
2.6500 
2.4000 
2.4000 
2.4000 
2.4000 


Chun- 

Tien- 

king, 

tsin, 

supe- 

supe- 

rior, 
No.  3. 

rior, 

No.  3. 

New 

New 

York. 

York. 

Pound. 

Pound. 

$1.0250 

10.7200 

1.0500 

.7000 

1.0500 

.7000 

1.0500 

.7000 

1.0500 

.7000 

1.0500 

.7000 

1.0500 

.7000 

1.0500 

.7000 

1.0500 

.7000 

1.0500 

.7000 

1.0500 

.7000 

L0500 

.7000 

1.0500 

.7000 

1.0500 

.7000 

1.0500 

.7000 

1.0500 

.7000 

1.0500 

.7000 

1.0500 

.7000 

1.0250 

.7800 

1.0000 

.7400 

1.0000 

.7400 

1.0000 

.7400 

1.1000 

.9000 

1.0000 

.7400 

1.0000 

.7400 

1.0000 

.7400 

1.0000 

.7400 

1.0000 

.7400 

1.0000 

.7400 

1.0000 

.7400 

1.0000 

.7400 

1.0000 

.7400 

1.1000 

.9000 

1.1000 

.9000 

1.1000 

.9000 

1.0667 

.8875 

1.1000 

.9000 

1.1000 

.9000 

1.0667 

.9000 

1.0000 

.8500 

1.1000 

.9000 

1.1000 

.9000 

1.1000 

.9000 

1.1000 

.9000 

1.1000 

.9000 

1.1000 

.9000 

1.1000 

.9000 

1.1000 

.9000 

1.0000 

.9000 

1.0000 

.&500 

1.0000 

.8500 

1.0000 

.8500 

Han- 
kow, 
supe- 
rior, 
No.  3. 


New 

York. 

Pound 

$0.6750 

.6700 

.6700 
.6700 
.6700 
.6700 

.6700 
.6700 
.6700 
.6700 
.6700 
.6700 

.6700 
.6700 
.6700 
.6700 
.6700 
.6700 

.7225 

.6800 
.6800 
.6800 
.8500 


.6800 
.6800 
.6800 
.6800 
.6800 
.6800 

.6800 
'.6800 
.6800 
.8500 
.8500 
.8500 

.8375 

.8500 
.8500 
.8500 
.8000 

.8500 
.8500 
.8500 
.8500 
.8500 
.8500 

.8500 
.8500 
.8500 
.8000 
.8000 
.8000 


Brushes. 


Hair 
brush, 
nro- 
nylac- 
Ic,  No. 
500. 


S 


Mass. 

Gross. 
$90.0000 

90.0000 

90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
80.0000 

90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 

9a  0000 

90.0000 
90.0000 

90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 

90.0000 

90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 


90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 

90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 

90.0000 

90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 

90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 

90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 


Hand 
brush, 

pro- 
phylac- 
tic. No. 

400. 


Mass. 

Gross. 
$72.0000 

72.0000 

72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 

72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 

72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 

72.0000 

72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 


72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 

72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 

72.0000 

72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 

72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 

72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72,0000 
72.0000 


Tooth 

brush, 

pro- 

ny!ac- 

ic.  No. 

1. 


S 


Mass. 

Gross. 
$23.2500 

23.2500 

23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 

23.2500 
23.5000 
23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 

23.5000 
23.5000 
23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 

23.2500 

23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 


23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 

23.2500 
23.2580 
23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 

23.2500 

23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 

23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 

23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2.500 
23.2500 
23.2500 
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Wholesale  prices  of  bristles  and  brushes,  by  months^  qwxrters,  and  years,  1916-1918,^ 


Market. 


Unit 

Sa.se  price. 


191(V-Year... 
Quarters- 
First 

Second . . . 

Third 

Fourth... 
Months- 
January.. 
Febniary. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


1917— Year.... 
Quarters — 

First 

Second . . . 

Third 

Fourth... 
Months- 
January.. 

February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August , 

September.., 

October 

November. . , 
December.., 


1918— Year... 
Quarters— 

Fir.-?t 

Second . . . 

Third 

Fourth... 
Months- 
January.. 

February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Bristles. 


Chun- 
king, 
No.  5. 


New 
York. 
Pound. 
12.5250 

2.5000 

2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 

2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 

2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 

3. 1375 


.3.0000 
3.0000 
3.2000 
3.3500 

3.0000 
3.0000 
.3.0000 
3.0000 
3.0000 
3.0000 

3.0000 
3.3000 
3  3000 
3.3000 
3.3000 
3.4500 

4.6875 

3.6000 
4.5.500 


1833 
4167 


3.6000 
3.6000 
3.6000 
4.5500 
4.5500 
4.5500 


4.5500 
5.5000 
5000 
5000 
5000 
2500 


Tien- 
tsin, 

Han- 
kow, 

supe- 
rior. 
No.  5. 

supe- 
rior. 
No.  5. 

New 
York. 
Pound. 

New 
York. 
Pound. 

(2.2250 
2.3208 

12.0750 
2.3292 

2.3.')00 

2.3000 

2.3.333 

2.3167 

2.3000 

2.3.500 

2.3000 

2.3500 

2.3.')00 

2.3000 

2.3500 

2.3000 

2.3500 

2.3000 

2.3500 

2.3000 

2.3500 

2.3000 

2.3000 

2.3500 

2.3000 

2.3500 

2.3000 

2.3500 

2.3000 

2.3500 

2.3000 

2.3500 

2.3000 

2.3500 

2.3000 

2.3500 

2,5167 

2,6917 

2.3000 

2.5000 

2.4000 

2.6000 

2.5667 

2.7a33 

2.8000 

2.9333 

2.3000 

2.5000 

2.3000 

2.5000 

2.3000 

2.5000 

2.4000 

2.6000 

2.4000 

2.6000 

2.4000 

2.6000 

2.4000 

2.6000 

2.6.500 

2.8000 

2.6500 

2.8000 

2.6500 

2.8000 

2.6.500 

2.8000 

3.1000 

3.2000 

3.8375 

4.3625 

3.1000 

3.5000 

3.5000 

4.2500 

4.2333 

4.7500 

4.5167 

4.9500 

3.1000 

3.5000 

3.1000 

3.5000 

3.1000 

3.5000 

3.5000 

4.2500 

3.5000 

4.2500 

3.  .5000 

4.2500 

3.5000 

4.2.500 

4.6000 

5.0000 

4.6000 

5.0000 

4.6000 

5.0000 

4.6000 

5.0000 

4.3500 

4.8500 

Chun- 

Tien- 

king, 

trin, 

supe- 

supe- 

rior, 

rior. 

No.  3. 

No.  3. 

New 

New 

York. 

York. 

Pound. 

Pound. 

(1.0250 

10.7200 

1.0000 

.7500 

.9500 

.7500 

.9600 

.7500. 

1.0500 

.7500 

1.0500 

.7500 

.9500 

.7500 

.9500 

.7500 

.9500 

.7500 

.9500 

.7500 

.9500 

.7500 

.9500 

.7500 

l.a500 

.7500 

1.0500 

.7500 

i.a50o 

.7500 

i.a5oo 

.7500 

1.0500 

.7500 

1.0500 

.7500 

1.3792 

.7500 

1.2500 

.7500 

1.3000 

.7500 

1.43.33 

.7500 

1.5333 

.7500 

1.2500 

.7500 

1.2500 

.7500 

1.2500 

.7500 

1.3000 

.7500 

1.3000 

.7.500 

1.3000 

.7500 

1.3000 

.7500 

1.5000 

.7500 

1.5000 

.7500 

1.5000 

.7500 

1.5000 

.7500 

1.6000 

.7500 

1.7500 

.9675 

1.6000 

.7500 

1.7000 

.9200 

1.8333 

1.0733 

1.8667 

1.1267 

1.6000 

.7500 

1.6000 

.7500 

1.6000 

.7500 

1.7000 

.9200 

1.7000 

.9200 

1.7000 

.9200 

1.7000 

.9200 

1.9000 

1.1500 

1.9000 

1.1500 

1.9000 

1.1500 

1.9000 

1.1500 

1.8000 

1.0800 

Han- 
kow, 
supe- 
rior. 
No.  3. 


New 

York. 

Pound 

la  6750 

.7417 

.7300 
.7367 
.7500 
.7500 

.7300 
.7300 
.7300 
.7300 
.7300 
.7500 

.7500 
.7500 
.7500 
.7500 
.7500 
.7500 

.8300 

.7800 
.8300 
.8433 
.8667 

.7800 
.7800 
.7800 
.8300 
.8.300 
.8-300 

.8300 
.R500 
.8500 
.8500 
.8500 
.9000 

1.0958 

1.0000 
1.0000 
1.1667 
1.2167 

1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 

1.0000 
1.2500 
1.2500 
1.2500 
1.2500 
1.1500 


Brushes. 


Hair 

brush, 

pro- 


ic,  No. 
500. 


Mass. 

Gross. 
S9a0000 

90.0000 

90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 

90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 

90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 

90.0000 

90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 

90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 

90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 

90.0000 

90.0000 
90.0000 
^.0000 
90.0000 

90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 

90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 
90.0000 


Hand 

brush, 

pro- 


ic.  No. 
400. 


Mass. 

Cross. 
172.0000 

72.0000 

72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 

72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 

72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 

72.0000 

72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 

72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 

72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 

72.0000 

72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 

72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 

72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 
72.0000 


Tooth 
brush, 

pro- 

hylae- 
ic,  Na 
1. 


8! 


Mass. 

Gross. 
123.2500 

24.1875 

23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 
27.0000 

23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 

23.2500 
23.2500 
23.2500 
27.0000 
27.0000 
27.0000 

27.0000 

27.0000 
27.0000 
27.0000 
27.0000 

27.0000 
27.0000 
27.0000 
27.0000 
27.0000 
27.0000 

27.0000 
27.0000 
27.0000 
27.0800 
27.0000 
27.0000 

30.0000 

30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 

30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 

.30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
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fiatei  of  duty  and  Utriff  dassificatiom  under  tariff  acU  of  188S,  1890,  1894,  1897,  1909, 

and  191S. 


Vet  of— 

Par. 

1883 
1890 

40i 
427 

1S94 
1897 

314 
410 

1909 

423 

1913 

336 

Classification  or  description. 


Brashes  of  aD  kinds '. 

Brushes   *  *  *   of  all  kinds,  Indudlng  feather  dusters  and  hair  pendls  in 

qoills 

Hair  pencOs,  brushes,  and  feather  dusters 

Brashes,   •   *   *  and  feathef"  dusters  of  all  Idnds  and  hair  pencils  In  quills 

or  otherwise 

Brashes,    *   *   *   and  feather  dusters  of  all  kinds,  and  hair  pencils  in  quills 

orotb^'vnse 

*   *   *   brushesandfeatherduscersof  all  kinds  and  hair  pencils  in  quills  or 

otherwise. 


Bates  of 

duty  ad 

!  valorem. 


Percent, 
30 

40 
35 

40 

40 

35 


Review  of  Tariff  Laws. 


BRISTLES. 


With  one  exception,  the  duties  on  bristles,  when  enumerated  in  the 
tariff  acts,  have  unifonnly  been  specific.  The  minimum  rate  is  1 
cent  per  pound;  the  maximum  15  cents  per  pound.  In  the  act  of 
1846,  which  imposed  ad  valorem  duties  exclusively,  the  rate  was  5  per 
cent.  In  1857,  in  a  general  reduction  made  without  specification  of 
articles,  this  rate  was  reduced  to  4  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  the  act  of  1804  bristles  of  swine  and  in  the  act  of  1841  bristles 
of  all  kinds  were  admitted  to  free  entry.  Since  the  act  of  1890  a  dis- 
tinction has  been  made  between  bristles,  crude  or  not  sorted,  bimched, 
or  prepared,  and  those  advanced  in  condition.  The  former  have  been 
exempt  from  duty  and  the  latter  dutiable  at  7i  cents  per  pound, 
except  under  the  act  of  1913,  which  reduced  the  rate  to  7  cents  per 
pound. 

BBUSHES. 

Duties  upon  brushes,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  been  ad 
valorem.  The  rate  has  varied  from  7  J  per  cent  in  1789  to  40  per 
cent  in  1864,  1890,  1897,  and  1909.  Thirty  per  cent  was  imposed  in 
the  acts  of  1816,  1842,  1846,  1861,  and  1883,  and  35  per  cent  in  1862, 
1894,  and  1913.  In  1883  hair  pencils,  and  since  then  hair  pencils  and 
feather  dusters,  have  been  classified  with  brushes  at  the  same  rate 
of  duty. 

The  provision  for  bristles  and  brushes  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3, 
1913,  are  as  follows: 

BSUSHEB. 

Par.  336.    *    •    *    broBhes  and  feaiiher  dwsten  of  all  IdndB,  and  hair  pendk  in 
quills  <3r  otberwiae,  35  ]>ct  cent  ad  valorem. 

BBI0TLEB. 


Par.  337.  Bristles,  sorted,  bnnched,  or  prepared,  7  cents  per  pound. 
Par.  432,  crude,  not  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared.    Free. 
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Abstract  of  Treasury  anp  Coxj^t  Decisions  Reiating 

TO  Brushes. 

BRISTLES   AND   OTHER   MATERIALS  FOR   BRUSHES. 

BRISTLES. 

Under  ths  system  of  partial  revision  from  time  to  time  in  tariff 
legislation  prior  to  1883  hogj's  bristles,  which  were  separately  classiiieil 
in  the  act  of  1864,  were  held  not  included  in  the  general  clause  in  th(v 
act  of  1872  for  hair  of  animals.  (Von  Stade  v.  Arthur,  28  Fed.  Cas  , 
1274.) 

But  hogs'  or  pigs'  hair,  not  CDmmercially  knoWn  as  bristles,  wtts. 
held  to  be  free  of  duty  as  animal  hair  under  the  act  of  1890.  (In  re 
Irsch,  G.  A.  1448,  T.  D.  12852.) 

Bristles  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared  in  any  manner  were  first 
separated  from  bristles  not  so  advanced  in  the  act  of  1894.  Under 
that  act  bristles  in  bunches  were  held  dutiable  as  bristles  bunched 
and  not  exempt  from  duty  as  crude.  The  provision  was  declared 
not  limited  to  bristles  prepared  for  brush  makers'  use.  (In  re  Lewi-^ 
sohn,  G.  A.  2993,  T.  D.  15969.) 

Under  subsequent  litigation  bristles  tied  in  bunches  with  their 
butt  ends  lying  together  in  preparation  for  brush  makers'  use  were 
held  to  be  bunched  or  prepared.  The  distinction  was  declared  to  be 
between  absolute  crudeness  and  advancement  of  one  or  more  steps  in 
preparation  for  the  arts.  Both  sorting  and  bunching  were  adjudged 
unnecessarv,  subjection  to  either  process  being  deemed  sufficients 
(Pushee  v.^United  States,  158  Fed.,  968,  T.  D.  28782,  affirming  155 
Fed.,  265,  which  affirmed  G.  A.  5483,  T.  D.  24797.) 

But  uncleaned,  unassorted  bristles  tied  up  in  tufts  or  small  bunches 
the  ''root"  and  ''flag"  ends  mixed  indiscriminately  either  way  were 
exempt  from  duty  as  crude.     (In  re  Woll,  G.  A.  4297,  T.  D.  20213.) 

The  provision  in  the  act  of  1909  for  bristles  sorted,  bunched,  or 
prepared  was  construed  not  to  include  pigs'  bristles  dyed  and  mounted 
on  wire  in  the  form  of  pompons  or  aigrettes  and  used  for  millinery 
purposes,  which  were  classined  as  artificial  or  ornamental  feathers 
by  similitude.  (In  re  Stewart  Hess  Co.,  Abstract  32296,  T.  D.  33409  ^ 
followed  in  Abstract  35453,  T.  D.  34416.) 

In  rec3nt  cases,  the  corresponding  provision  in  the  act  of  1913  was 
held  to  require  such  sorting,  or  bunching,  or  preparation  as  tends  in 
some  way  toward  preparing  the  bristles  and  to  exclude  mere  bunch- 
ing irrespective  of  length  of  bristles  or  size  of  bunches.  (In  re  Cedar, 
Abstract  37886;  followed  in  Abstracts  37999  and  38366.) 

An  importation  classified  by  the  collector  as  waste  under  this  act 
was  held  to  be  exempt  from  duty  as  bristles,  crude,  not  sorted  or 
prepared.     (In  re  Perry,  Abstract  38178.) 

OTHER   MATERIALS. 

Of  other  materials  for  brushes,  bass,  not  manufactured  or  advanced 
in  any  manner  except  by  cutting  into  lengths  and  putting  into  bunch^ss 
for  convenience  of  shipment,  was  held  exempt  from  duty  under  the 
provision  in  the  act  of  1883  for  dried  fiber  and  stems  in  a  crude  state: 
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not  advanced  in>  value  or  condition  bv  a  process  of  manufacture. 
(Appeal  of  P.  Woll  &  Sons,  T.  D.  6593.) 

A  mixture  of  hogs'  hair  and  bristles  in  equal  parts,  the  hair  not 
curled,  was  held  dutiable  as  bristles  under  the  act  of  1883  and  not 
free  under  the  provision  for  hair  of  hogs  curled  for  beds  or  mat- 
resses  and  not  nt  for  bristles.  (Appeal  of  P.  Woll  &  Sons,  T.  D. 
8667.) 

But  a  mixture  of  bristles  with  goat  hair  in  the  proportion  of  80 
to  20  per  cent  was  held  dutiable  under  the  act  of  1897  as  bristles^ 
directly  or  by  similitude.     (In  re  Cone,  Abstract  17686,  T.  D.  28626.) 

Feather  bristles,  so-called,  manufactured  from  quills,  were  held 
dutiable  under  the  same  act  as  unenumerated  articles  and  not  directly 
or  by  similitude  as  bristles.     (In  re  Wilkens,  G.  A.  5861 ,  T.  D.  25821 .) 

Merchandise  invoiced  as  ''dachshaar  imitation"  and  classified  as 
an  unenumerated  article  was  held  dutiable  bv  similitude  as  bristles 
sorted,  etc.     (In  re  Knauth,  Abstract  21282,  T.  D.  29790.) 

Cocoa  fiber  dressed,  cut  into  uniform  lengths,  and  bunched  ready 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes  was  held  dutiable  under  the 
act  of  1909  as  unenumerated  articles  partly  manufactured  and  not 
exempt  from  duty  as  crude  cocoa  fiber.  (United  States  v.  Flatt, 
5  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  210,  T.  D.  34379,  reversing  Abstract  33808,  T.  D. 
33789,  which  follows  Abstract  30026,  T.  D.  32858,  holding  bass  fiber 
cut  into  lengths  exempt  from  duty  as  crude.) 

BRUSHES. 

Powder  puffs  have  several  times  been  the  subject  of  decisions. 
Under  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1874,  they  were  held  dutiable  as 
brushes.  (Appeals  of  McKesson  &  Robbins  et  al.,  T.  D.  3028  and 
3114;  also  under  the  act  of  1890;  in  re  Shoemaker  et  al.,  G.  A.  1731 
T.  D.  13351  and  G.  A.  2034,  T.  D.  13881.)  But  in  a  court  case  under 
the  act  of  1897  thev  were  held  not  to  be  brushes  in  the  tariff  sense 
because  while  like  brushes  in  use  they  do  not  resemble  them  in  con- 
struction or  material  and  hence  are  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  wool. 
(United  States/i?.  Borgfeldt,  153  Fed.  480,  T.  D.  28142;  followed  in 
G.  A.  6611,  T.  D.  28222.) 

'  Miniature  brushes  imported  with  fans,  furs,  jewelry,  or  combs, 
known  in  commerce  collectively  as  dolls'  wardrobes,  were  held 
dutiable  as  toys  under  the  act  of  1864.     (T,  D.  569.) 

But  diminutive  paintbrushes  or  hair  pencils  in  quills,  flimsily  con- 
structed and  designed  for  the  amusement  of  children  were  held 
dutiable  under  the  act  of  1890  as  ^'brushes''  or  as  ^'hair  pencils  in 
quills''  as  more  specific  than  ^'toys."  (In  re  Rogge,  G.  A.  1053^ 
T.  D.  12239.)  . 

Doll  hairbrushes  4  inches  long  and  not  unfit  for  practical  use  have 
also  been  held  dutiable  as  brushes  rather  than  as  toys.  (In  re  Davis, 
G.  A.  3777,  T.  D.  17843.)     This  aecision  was  under  the  act  of  1894. 

Miniature  feather  dusters,  not  adapted  to  use  by  children  any  more 

than  by  grown  persons  on  gala  occasions,  held,  in  default  of  proof  of 

commercial  designation  as  toys,  to  come  within  the  provision  for 

*  feather  dusters  of  all  kinds."     (United  States  t\  Scheuer,  4  Ct.  Cust» 

.i,.pls,  37,  T.  D.  33224,  reversing  Abstract  29881,  T.  D.  32842.) 
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OTHER  DECISIONS   UPON   BRUSHES. 


RBVISBD  STATUTES.  % 

Scratch  brushes  of  brass  were  held  dutiable  under  the  provision  for 
brushes  of  all  kinds  in  the  Revised  Statutes  and  not  as  manuf actiu*es 
•of  brass.     (Appeal  of  Kearney  &  Swartchild,  T.  D.  5519.) 

ACT  OP  1883. 

Brushes  in  sets  with  hand  mirrors  were  held  dutiable  as  brushes 
where  the  values  are  separately  stated;  otherwise  by  component 
material  of  chief  value.  (Appeal  of  Vergho,  Ruhling  &  Co.,  T.  D. 
^174.) 

But  toothbrush  sets,  consisting  of  brush  and  stand,  were  held 
"dutiable  as  an  entirety  and  not  separately  as  brushes  and  articles 
manufactured  in  part  of  iron,  respectively.  (Appeal  of  Schlessinger 
A  Mayer,  T.  D.  8779.) 

Feather  dustbrushes  were  held  dutiable  as  brushes  and  not  as 
feathers  manufactured.     (Appeal  of  John  of  SchiUito  Co.,  T.  D.  7015.) 

Hair  pencils  with  wooden  or  iron  handles  used  by  surgeons  as  swabs 
and  known  commercially  as  throat  brushes  were  held  dutiable  as 
brushes.     (Appeal  of  Lehn  &  Fink,  T.  D.  8696.) 

Sink  brushes  were  held  dutiable  as  brushes  and  not  as  brooms. 
(Appeals  of  various  persons,  T.  D.  8999.) 

ACT  OF  1890. 

Flesh  brushes  or  flesh  gloves  of  horsehair  and  linen,  or  of  horsehair 
And  wool,  horsehair  chief  value,  held  dutiable  as  brushes  and  not  as 
manufactures  of  animal  hair.  A  handle  was  declared  not  essential  to 
a  brush.     (In  re  Schieffelin,  G.  A.  1313,  T.  D.  12664.) 

The  rule  governing  the  marking  of  hairbrushes  to  indicate  the 
-country  of  origin  is  whether  they  are  usually  or  ordinarily  marked  to 
a  class  and  not  whether  particular  shipments  are  marked.  (Dept. 
^rder^  T.  D.  13042.) 

Suills  filled  with  toothpowder  and  invoiced  as  toothbrushes  were 
dutiable  as  toilet  preparations  and  not  as  brushes.  (In  re 
Kwong  Lung  Yuen,  G,  A.  1628,  T.  D.  13207.) 

Penwipers  made  of  circular  pieces  of  woolen  cloth  and  flannel 
stitched  together  in  the  center  and  surmoimted  with  grouped  figures 
of  pigs  aha  oats,  the  figures  composed  of  leather  and  cotton  velvet, 
rosnoctivoly,  wore  held  not  to  be  brushes,  and  dampeners  having  a 
wodgo-shapod  piece  of  india  rubber  about  2  inches  long,  in  place  of 
hair  or  hriHtlos,  ond  the  width  of  the  brush,  fastened  m  the  stocks 
thereof,  tmed  in  wetting  the  leaves  of  copying  books  and  known  as 
copying  book  l)nishes,  were  hold  to  l>o  l)rushes,  (In  re  Lippincott 
Co.,  (}.  A.  \\)'\i\/\\  I).  1:^752.) 

Cr\uub  truvH  ai\d  l>niMl\oN  invoiood  t\n  out  initios  were  held  sepa- 
rately dutiable  at  M)  |>or  oont  tipoti  the  vahio  of  the  brushes  and  35 
per  cent  tipon  the  value  of  tito  nayrt.  (In  vo  Si>lomon,  G.  A.  2477, 
T.  I).  I47:>r>.) 

Steel  hnmh  Ink  orantMH  v\om»  litOd  dnllalOo  an  erasers  and  not  as 
brushes  nor  aH  maniilatHiitoti  of  ntolal.  (In  iv  Kaber,  G.  A.  2728, 
T.  D.  152^5.) 
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ACT  OF  1894. 

Haidebrooms,  consisting  of  bunches  of  stiff  fiber  cut  into  uniform 
lengths  and  bound  tightly  with  thin  wooden  strips,  except  at  the 
lower  end,  were  held  dutiable  as  brooms  and  not  as  brushes.  (In  re 
Thumauer,  G.  A.  2987,  T.  D.  15963.) 

Flute  swabs  or  brushes,  used  for  cleaning  flutes,  were  held  dutiable 
as  brushes  and  not  as  part  of  musical  instruments.  (In  re  Foote,  G.  A^ 
3133,  T.  D.  16304.)     (See  clarinet  cleaners  under  act  of  1909,  infra.) 

An  implement  for  sweeping,  consisting  of  a  wooden  block  15  inches 
long  by  3  inches  wide,  boimd  around  tne  edges  with  flannel  or  felt, 
pierced  on  one  side  for  a  handle  and  having  on  the  other  side  woolen 
strips,  held  to  be  a  brush  and  not  a  broom.  (In  re  Lewis,  G.  A.  3897^. 
T.  D.  18140.) 

ACT  OF  1897. 

Dynamo  brushes  of  metal  and  used  for  collecting  and  transmitting 
electric  currents  were  held  dutiable  as  articles  of  metal  and  not  as 
brushes.  (In  re  Michigan  Electric  Co.,  G.  A.  5390  T.  D.  24593.)  Car- 
bon brushes  in  litigation  under  the  act  of  1909  were  not  claimed  to  be 
dutiable  as  brushes  of  the  class  herein  xmder  consideration.  They 
were  held  dutiable  as  brushes  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
carbon.     (Abstract  23255,  T.  D.  30601.) 

Dusters  composed  of  a  wooden  handle  to  which  were  attached  many 
strips  of  woolen  cloth,  commonly  known  as  *4ist,"  were  held  dutiable 
as  manufactures  of  wool  and  not  as  brushes,  brooms,  or  feather  dus-^ 
ters.     (In  re  Melon,  G.  A.  5551,  T.  D.  24937.) 

Paintbrushes  packed  in  separate  cartons  in  the  same  case  with  oil 
colors  in  tubes  and  with  water  colors  in  pans,  and  invoiced  separatelv^ 
were  held  not  dutiable  at  the  rate  applicable  to  the  paints,  which, 
with  the  brushes,  did  not  constitute  an  entirety  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  imported,  nor  were  they  dealt  in  as  such.  The^ 
brushes  were  accordingly  classified  separately.  (In  re  Weber,  G.  A. 
6007,  T.  D.  26246,  distinguishing  G.  A.  5984,  T.  D.  26209,  holding 
boxes  of  tin  or  wood  containing  water-color  paints,  porcelain  dishes,, 
and  three  smaU  brushes  dutiable  as  entireties,  because  dealt  in  by 
the  trade  exclusively  as  paints.) 

Buffing  sticks,  composed  of  a  strip  of  pine  upon  which  was  fastened 
a  piece  of  leather,  leather  of  chief  value,  were  neld  dutiable  as  manu- 
factures of  leather  and  not  as*brushes.  (In  re  Sheldon,  G.  A.  6656,. 
T.  D.  28383.) 

ACT  OP  1909. 

Round  wooden  sticks  about  18  inches  long,  having  at  one  end  a 
whisk  effect  produced  by  small  shavings  of  the  stick  turned  dowai  and 
bound  together,  were  held  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  wood  and  not 
as  brushes  or  brooms.  (United  States  v.  Sheldon,  4  Ct.  Cust.  Appls. 
330,  T.  D.  33524,  affirming  Abstract  30952,  T.  D.  33055.) 

Twigs  of  willow,  closely  bound  together  in  bunches  securely  fastened 
at  one  end,  and  of  substantial  strength  and  apparent  durability,  were 
held  to  be  of  a  class  of  brushes  known  as  whisK  brooms  and  not  duti~ 
able  as  manufactures  of  wood.  (United  States  v.  Swedish  Produce 
Co.,  4  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  331,  T.  D.  33525,  reversing  Abstracts  31031,. 
T.  D.  33088  and  31380,  T.  D.  33217.) 
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A  hairbrush  fitted  with  a  compartment  holding  a  comb,  pyroxylin 
in  chief  value,  was  held  .dutiable  as  an  article  in  chief  value  of  pyroxy- 
lin imder  paragraph  17  and  not  as  a  brush.  (In  re  Langsdorf, 
Abstract  37676.) 

Clarinet  cleaners,  consisting  of  twisted  wire  and  yam  or  threads 
running  nearly  at  right  andes  with  the  wire,  were  held  dutiable  as 
brushes.  (Dept.  order,  T.  D.  32512.)  (See  flute  swabs  under  act  of 
1894,  supra.) 

ACT  OP  1913. 

Brass  scratch  brushes  used  for  polishing  gold  and  jewelry,  were 
held  to  be  within  the  provision  for  brushes  of  all  kinds  and  not  duti- 
able as  wire  under  paragraph  114.  (In  re  Worthington,  Abstract 
36472,  T.  D.  34763.) 

A  patent  rotary  wire  brush  92  inches  in  length  and  with  four  rows 
composed  of  phosphor-bronze  bristles  1  inch  wide  projecting  three- 
fourths  of  an  mch,  set  spirally  in  a  wooden  stock  4  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  shaft  1^  inches  in  diameter  projecting  12  inches,  used  in  con- 
nection with  an  apparatus  for  cleaning  the  Fourdrinier  wire  of  a  paper- 
making  machine,  was  held  to  be  a  brush  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph 336.     (In  re  Castle,  Abstract  37023,  T.  D.  34984.) 

Brushes  for  bottle-washing  machines  were  held  dutiable  as  brushes 
and  not  as  a  part  of  the  machines  with  which  they  were  imported  as 
entireties.     (In  re  Wirth,  Abstract  38221.) 

An  oval  rubber  mat  in  which  was  set  with  glue,  cement,  or  other 
adhesive  material,  bristles  of  the  length  and  character  of  those  in  a 
hairbrush,  and  intended  to  be  glued  into  a  wooden  handle,  thus  con- 
stituting a  hairbrush,  was  held  to  fall  within  the  provision  for  brushes 
of  all  kinds,  directly  or  by  similitude,  and  not  dutiable  as  an  unenu- 
merated  manufactured  article.     (In  re  Borgfeldt,  Abstract  40862.) 

Toothbrushes  and  bamboo  baskets  containing  cardboard  trays  in 
which  the  toothbrushes  were  packed,  the  baskets  used  upon  the 
counters  of  retailers  to  display  the  toothbrushes,  were  held  dutiable 
under  paragraph  175  and  paragraph  336  of  the  act  of  1913,  the  bas- 
kets being  treated  as  unusual  coverings.  (Abstract  43037,  of  1919, 
following  G.  A.  7592,  T.  D.  34676,  of  1914,  relative  to  showcases 
filled  with  pipes  and  to  be  subsequently  refilled.) 

Boot  wipers  consisting  of  an  iron  stand  and  two  brushes  were  held 
dutiable  as  entireties  at  the  rate  apphcable  to  the  component  article 
of  chief  value.     (G.  A.  7802,  T.  D.  35846,  of  1915.) 

Merchandise  invoiced  as  ^'reversible  cotton  bath  pads^'  and  *^ cot- 
ton bath  straps''  and  composed  of  cotton  and  loftah,  classified  as 
brushes  under  paragraph  336  of  the  act  of  1913,  was  found  not  to 
respond  to  the  definition  of  brushes,  but  as  the  component  material 
of  chief  value  was  not  shown,  the  protest  was  overruled.  (Abstract 
41242,  of  1917.) 

See  also  survey  upon  brooms. 
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ON  THE  ARTICLES  IN 

PARAGRAPHS  1108, 1109, 1110,  AND  1111 
OF  THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1922 

AND  RELATED  ARTICLES  IN  OTHER  PARAGRAPHS 


WOVEN  FABRICS  OF  WOOL 

Pabagbaph  1108: 

Woven  fabrics,  weighing  not  more  than  four  ounces  per  square 
yard,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool. 

Pabaqbaph  1109: 

Woven  fabrics,  weighing  more  than  four  ounces  per  square  yard, 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool. 

Pabaqbaph  1110:  .  _     _. 

Pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  and 
manufactures  of. 

Pabagbaph  1111: 

Blankets  and  similar  articles,  including  carriage  and  automobile 
robes  and  steamer  rugs,  made  of  blanketing,  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  wool. 
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PREFACE 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariflf  Information  Siu^eys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariflf  Commission.  These  smreys  deal  with  the 
commodities  provided  for  by  the  tariflf  act  in  force  at  the  time  of 
their  preparation. 

When  articles  or  commodities  are  covered  by  two  or  more  para- 
graphs of  the  tariflf  act  they  are  sometimes  combined  in  one  survey. 
This  is  done  onlv  when  similarity  and  industrial  relationship  are 
sufficient  to  jnstiiy  a  joint  treatment.  When  one  grade  of  an  article 
or  commodity  is  dutiable  and  another  grade  is  on  the  free  list,  tiie 
entire  treatment  is  eflfected  under  the  dutiable  paragraph. 

The  commission  has  issued  as  a  separate  pamphlet  an  index  to  all 
its  publications.  This  index  lists  in  alphabetical  order  the  articles 
or  commodities  treated  in  any  commission  publication. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  survey  the  commission  had  the  services 
of  Gardner  M.  Youngman,  of  the  textile  division  of  the  commission's 
staff,  and  of  others. 
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WOVEN  FABRICS  OF  WOOL 


SUMMARY 


Scope  of  report. — This  report  cavers  woven  fabrics  of  wool,  other 
than  floor  coverings.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  1  relates 
to  woolens  and  worsteds,  including  cloths,  dress  goods,  flannels,  and 
fabrics  made  of  mohair  and  alpaca,  dutiable  imder  paragraphs  1108 
and  1109  of  the  tariff  act  of  1922;  Part  2  treats  pile  fabrics  of  wool 
and  hair,  dutiable  imder  paragraph  1110;  and  Part  3  covers  wool 
blankets  and  similar  articles,  dutiable  under  jjaragraph  1111. 

Raw  materials. — The  United  States  production  of  raw  wool  in  1925, 
as  estimated  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  was 
301,060,000  poimds,  composed  of  254,260,000  poxmds  of  fleece  wool 
and  46,800,000  poimds  of  pulled  wool.  Australia,  the  principal  wool- 
growing  coimtry,  it  is  estimated  produced  770,000,000  pounds  in 
1925.  Argentina  in  1926  outranked  the  United  States  as  the  second 
largest  wool-growing  country  by  a  very  narrow  marrin,  the  clip  being 
estmaated  at  313,000,000  pounds.  Texas  is  the  leading  wool-produc- 
ing State  and  is  followed  by  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

In  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  including  pile 
fabrics  and  blankets,  the  consumption  of  wool  m  the  United  States 
lias  been  as  follows:  ^ 


Census  year 


1801 


In  condition 
purcbased 


Pounds 
283,009,418 
330,178,552 
418»  703,311 


Sooured 
equivalent 


Pounds 
155,216^840 
102.706,519 
241»280,005 


Censosyear 


1900. 
1914. 

ims. 


In  condition 
purchased 


Pounds 
474»756,a6& 
434,728,075 
443,481,904 


Scoured 
equiyalent 


POUTldS 

290,706,970 
257,448,746 
263,836,402 


The  tendency  in  both  the  woolen  and  worsted  branches  of  the 
industry  is  to  use  a  smaller  proportion  of  domestic  and  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  foreign  wools.  (See  Tables  2  and  6,  pp.  Ill  and  114.) 
Since  1899  the  worsted  branch  of  the  industry  has  been  a  much  larger 
wool  consumer  than  the  woolen  branch. 

Approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  mohair  used  is  imported;  im- 
ports are  mainly  from  South  Africa  and  Turkey .  Alpaca,  vicima, 
and  camel's  hair  are  entirelv  of  foreign  origin.  The  raw  cotton  and 
cotton  yams  used  by  wool  manufacturers  are  mainly  of  domestic 
origin. 

1  The  wool'inanu&otures  group  of  five  industries  embraces  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the 
manufacture  of  (1)  woolen  goods,  (2)  worsted  goods.  (3)  wool  carpets  and  rugs,  other  than  rag,  (4)  wool  or 
hair  felt  goods,  and  (6)  wooI-fBlt  hats.  The  above  figures  relate  to  the  wool  consumed  in  the  woolen  goods 
and  worsted  goods  industries  only. 
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Domestic  production. — ^The  production  of  woolen  and  worsted  woven 
goods,  including  pile  fabrics  and  blankets,  is  recorded  by  the  Bureau 
of  die  Coisus  as  follows: 


Coisosyear 


Quantity 


1809 
1904 
1900 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 


Square 
yards 


42^fi72,866 
505»821,956 
570^743,707 
566, 402;  159 
585,987,572 
498,750,555 
628,017,509 
579,788,935 


Pounds 


339,644,797 
271, 25a  774 
379,207,914 
334,304,707 


Value 


$188,306^665 
234,787,036 
396,447,594 
268^  679;  480 
739,279,705 
55a  680;  681 
745,367,669 
673, 56a  028 


Unit  value 


Per 

square 

yard 


la  430 

.464 

.519 

.475 

1.379 

1.115 

1.187 

1.162 


Per 
poond 


$2.30 
2.030 
1.067 
2.015 


On  the  basis  of  a  population  of  90,691,000  in  1909  and  115,378,000 
in  1925,  the  per  capita  production  of  woven  fabrics  of  wool  decreased 
from  6.293  square  yards  in  1909  to  5.025  in  1925,  or  20  per  cent. 
Imports  and  exports  were  relatively  small  so  that  the  decline  in 
domestic  consumption  was  in  about  the  same  ratio.  This  decrease 
may  be  attributed  to  several  causes,  the  chief  among  which  are  the 
use  of  better  grades  of  fabrics  and  the  increased  prices,  which  compel 
the  consuming  public  to  make  itd  wool  garments  last  longer.  Another 
effect  of  higher  prices  has  been  to  shift  consumption  toward  the  lighter 
weight  fabrics — a  tendency  that  has  been  mcreased  by  the  more 
general  use  of  steam-heated  houses.  This  is  particularly  manifest 
m  the  substitution  of  worsted  for  woolen  suitings,  and  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  cotton  and  silk  for  wool  underwear. 

The  worsted  branch  of  the  industry  is  much  larger  and  more  im- 
portant than  the  woolen.  In  1925,  there  were  503  woolen  mills, 
with  67 ,056  wage  earners,  whose  products  were  valued  at  $361, 524,034. 
In  the  same  year,  329  worsted  miUs,  employing  98,168  wage  earners, 
manufactured  goods  valued  at  9596,266,304.  The  foregoing  figures 
are  for  woven  fabrics  including  blankets  and  pile  fabncs,  and  also 
such  products  as  tops,  yam,  noils,  and  wool  waste  made  for  sale. 
In  1923,  there  were  105  woolen  and  156  worsted  mills  whose  individual 
output  exceeded  $1,000,000. 

The  reports  of  idle  machinery,  in  the  wool  manufacturing  industry 
as  a  whole,  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  act  of  1922  are  here 
presented  for  the  month  of  October,  1922-1926. 


Per  cent  idle 

M(mtb  of  October 

Woolen 
•phidlet 

Worsted 
spAndlet 

Broad 
looms 

Narrow 
looms 

Carpet 
looms 

1922 

16 
16 
17 
21 
21 

11 
16 
25 
24 
22 

23 
23 
28 
29 
32 

21 
19 
24 
23 
31 

17 

1923 

14 

1924 * 

23 

1926 , , , 

29 

1926 

34 
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Imports  for  consumjution. — The  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897 
seems  to  mark  a  distmct  turning  point  in  the  wool  manufacturing 
industry.  From  the  Civil  War  up  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1897, 
imports  of  woolens  and  worsteds  were  rarely  less  than  $20,000,000 
per  annum,  but  since  1897  have  seldom  attained  that  value.  The 
average  annual  imports  under  each  of  the  last  five  tariff  acts  and 
imports  in  the  first  four  full  calendar  years  under  the  act  of  1922  are 
foimd  to  compare  as  follows: 

Woolens  and  worsteds — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue  <icts  of  1890- 19 SB 


t 


I 

Tariff  act  of: 

1880 

1894- 

1897 

1909 

1913 

1922— 

Calendar  year  1928. 

Calendar  year  1924. 

Calendar  year  1926. 

Calendar  year  1928. 


Average  per  year  of  306  days 


Value 


$22,719,445 
41,341,428 
11,866,116 
10, 279, 862 
13. 723, 623 

20, 127, 887 
20,481,672 
22,022,680 
21,180,044 


Duty  cd- 
lected 


$22,688^766 

20,136,973 

11, 913, 649 

10,074,836 

6,363,894 

14,767,798 
16,069,683 
16,696,082 
16,090^288 


Equivalent 

ad  valorem 

rate  of  duty ' 


Percent 
99.42 
48.71 
10a49 
98.01 
39.09 

73.32 
73.63 
70.80 
71.25 


1  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  shown  under  the  acts  of  1890, 1897, 1909,  and  1922  include  com- 
pensatory as  well  as  protective  rates  of  duty.  This  should  be  bom  in  mind  when  comparing  the  equivalent 
ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  under  the  acts  of  1894  and  1913  with  those  under  the  acts  of  1890, 1897, 1909,  and 
1922. 

Considering  the  increase  in  unit  values,  it  is  obvious  that  in  quan- 
tity annual  imports  imder  the  act  of  1913,  the  act  carrying  the  lowest 
rate  of  duty,  averaged  less  than  imder  the  higher  rates  of  any  of  the 

f)receding  acts.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  World  War.  Imports 
or  consumption  in  the  fiscal  year  1914  were  valued  at  $20,093,498,  as 
compared  with  a  record  low  value  of  $7,780,872  in  the  fiscal  year  1913, 
but  abnormal  conditions  arising  from  the  war  obscure  the  effect  of  the 
new  tariff  act  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  whether  the  sudden 
increase  in  value  of  imports  beginning  January  1,  1914,  would  have 
been  permanent  or  only  temporary.  The  decreased  rate  of  duty 
allowed  the  entry  of  goods  of  the  cheaper  grades  which  had  previously 
been  excluded. 

Excluding  cotton-warp  fabrics,  which  are  mainly  linings,  imports 
are  composed  of  woolen  and  worsted  cloths  for  men's  wear  and  fine 
novelty  dress  goods  for  women's  wear.  The  demand  for  these  fabrics 
is  largely  due  to  style  and  reputation;  they  do  not  compete  with 
domestic  fabrics  on  a  price  basis,  but  are  used  in  garments  that  are 
sold  at  prices  considerably  in  excess  of  those  obtainable  for  garments 
made  oi  comparable  American  cloths. 

Although  imports  are  large  in  themselves,  their  value  is  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  value  of  the  domestic  production.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1914,  imports  constituted  by  value  7.86  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
product;  in  1919,  1  per  cent;  in  1921,  3.14  per  cent;  in  1923,  2.87  per 
cent;  and  in  1926,  3.59  per  cent.  Woolens  and  worsteds  imported  in 
1923,  1924,  1925,  and  1926  exceeded  in  value  those  of  any  year  since 
1897,  and  were  valued  at  $20,127,887,  $20,481,672,  $22,022,680,  and 
$21,180,044,  respectively.     The  great  bulk  of  the  import  is  supplied 
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by  the  United  Kingdom;  France  and  Gennany  are  next  in  impor- 
tance; imports  from  other  coimtries  are  very  small. 

Exports, — ^Excluding  the  war  years,  exports  of  American  woven 
fabrics  of  wool  have  always  been  small.  In  1921,  cloths  and  dress 
goods  of  wool  and  mohair  were  exported  to  the  value  of  $4,040,988 — 
equivalent  to  three-quarters  of  1  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production. 
In  1922,  they  were  valued  at  $1,676,302;  in  1923,  at  $2,346,953,  in 
1924,  at  $1,331,775,  in  1925,  at  $1,132,971,  and  in  1926,  at  $872,235. 
In  recent  years  the  largest  users  of  American  cloths  and  dress  goods 
have  been  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Mexico. 

Foreign  production, — There  are  no  reliable  figures  as  to  the  foreign 
production  of  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics,  for  the  reason  that  other 
countries  do  not  follow  the  practice  of  the  United  States  in  taking 
a  census  of  production.  Data  as  to  phvsical  equipment  are  in- 
complete and  for  several  countries  available  only  for  pre-war  years. 
From  the  meager  data  at  hand  the  United  Kingdom  seems  to  have  the 
largest  equipment,  and  the  United  States  the  second  largest.  France 
is  apparently  third,  Germany  fourth,  Czechoslovakia  fifth,  and  Italy 
sixth.  The  manufacture  of  woolens  and  worsteds  in  Japan  and 
Australia  is  small  but  increasing;  in  all  other  countries  it  is  a  minor 
industry. 

Competitive  conditions, — In  Great  Britain,  material  costs  are  lower 
than  in  the  United  States.  The  difference  in  price  of  wool  in  the  two 
countries  varies  at  different  times  from  a  half  to  the  whole  of  the  duty 
of  31  cents  a  poimd,  on  the  clean  content,  levied  on  imports  into  this 
country.  The  British  manufacturer  also  has  an  advantage  in  the 
better  choice  of  material  that  is  permitted  by  the  greater  number  of 

Kades  into  which  the  fleece  is  sorted.  British  operatives  receive 
wer  wages  than  American  but  the  relative  labor  cost  per  unit  here 
and  abroad  varies  according  to  the  type  of  fabric.  The  labor  cost 
advantage  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  greatest  in  fine  and  fancy 
fabrics  and  it  is  therefore  natural  to  find  mat  such  goods  constitute 
the  great  bulk  of  our  imports  rather  than  staples  which  carry  a  lower 
percentage  of  labor.  On  fabrics  such  as  six-quarter  woolens  (54  to  56 
inches  wide)  where  the  weaver  is  restricted  to  one  loom,  the  foreign 
manufacturer  has  a  substantial  labor  advantage  which  can  be  offset 
only  to  a  limited  degree  by  the  methods  of  production  in  this  coimtry. 
Quantity  production  is  the  rule  in  the  United  States;  fewer  styles 
are  made  in  this  country  and  loom  changes  are  less  frequent.  The 
greater  stability  of  labor,  with  a  lower  labor  turnover  is  an  advantage 
to  the  foreign  manufacturer.  Overhead  charges  such  as  salaries, 
supplies,  fuel  and  power,  are  lower  abroad  than  in  the  United  States, 
and  mill  construction  and  machinery  are  cheaper. 

The  domestic  manufacturer  of  woolens  and  worsteds  sells  in  the 
market  of  the  highest  price  level  and  in  one  which  has  a  greater 
consuming  capacity  than  any  other  country.  Other  factors  which 
favor  the  American  manufacturer  are  newer  machinery,  better  work- 
ing conditions  through  the  arrangement  of  machinery  to  give 
wider  alleys,  the  installment  of  modem  Ughting  systems,  and  more 
efficient  management  in  various  ways.  For  some  types  of  staple 
worsted  the  American  mills  are  installing  automatic  looms  and  giving 
6  to  12  to  a  weaver.^    This  innovation  probably  will  be  adopted 

'  '  '  ■  I  I       I  I        I  !■  ..  I  III  II  I  I 

)  Automatic  looms  will  run  oontlnuously  unless  a  filling  or  warp  thread  breaks,  in  which  case  it  is  auto- 
matically stopped  by  the  operation  of  the  filling  or  warp-stop  motion.  When  the  filling  runs  out  a  full 
bobbin  is  automatically  inserted  without  assistance  from  the  weaver. 
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much  more  slowly  in  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  greater  conservatism 
of  the  manufacturers  and  the  opposition  of  labor  unions. 

Prices. — In  the  years  1911, 1912,  and  1913  the  annual  average  price 
of  41  staple  domestic  woolens  and  worsteds  was  $1.21  per  linear  yard. 
(See  Table  20,  p.  136.)  In  1924  these  same  fabrics  showed  an  average 
price  of  $2.57  or  an  increase  of  114  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the 
price  of  domestic  wools,  as  q^uoted  on  the  Boston  market,  increased 
121  per  cent  and  that  of  foreign  wools  103  per  cent.  (See  Tables  18 
and  19,  p.  135.)  In  the  woolen  and  worsted  industri^,  between  1913 
and  1924,  earnings  per  hour  increased  201  per  cent,  and  full-time 
weekly  earnings  162  per  cent. 

Conclusions, — Imports  of  woolens  and  worsteds  entered  imder  tariff 
acts  carrying  a  compound  duty  ^  have  been  restricted  almost  wholly 
to  fabrics  of  the  finer  grades.  The  bidk  of  the  d(»nestic  production, 
on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  fabrics  of  medium  quaUtv.  These 
goods  are  made  into  clothing  and  sold  to  the  great  middle  class  of 
consumers  who  constitute  the  largest  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  fabrics  imported  under  the  tanff  act  of  1922  do  not  compete  on  a 
price  basis  with  comparable  domestic  cloths.  Comparable  fabrics  of 
foreign  and  domestic  manufacture,  on  file  with  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  show  the  foUowmg  wholesale  selling  prices  in 
New  York  in  June,  1923.  The  imported  fabrics  all  paid  a  duty  of 
45  cents  a  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Comparable  domestic  and  foreign  worsteds — Wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States 

in  June,  19^3 


Fabric 


Worsted  serge 

Do 

Do 

CottoD-flUed  gabardine. 
Do 


Domestic  fabrics 


Style 


lOOA 
lOlA 
102A 
lOdA 
104A 


Weight 

per 
linear 

yard 


Ownces 
10.7 
13.3 
13.5 
13.7 
11.8 


Whole- 
sale price 
in  New 
York! 


l2.e7H 
3.20 
3.40 
3:12H 
2.62H 


British  fabrics 


Style 


lOOF 
101 F 
102F 
103F 
104F 


Weight 

per 
linear 

yard 


Ounces 
10.0 
13.7 
12.0 
12.0 
10.7 


Whole- 
sale price 
in  New 
York* 


1  Less  10  per  cent  in  30  days. 


s  Less  3  per  cent  in  30  days. 


To  the  average  consumer,  each  of  the  domestic  and  the  imported 
fabrics  compared  in  the  above  table  would  be  identical  in  appear- 
ance. In  fact,  they  proved  upon  analysis  to  be  approximately  the 
same  in  type  of  wool  used,  yarn  numbers,  construction,  and  weight. 
Nevertheless,  the  imported  fabrics  sold  at  much  higher  prices  simply 
because  they  were  imported.  In  general,  it  can  be  said  tnat  imported 
fabrics  of  wool  sell  on  the  American  market  at  higher  prices  than  the 
nearest  comparable  domestic  fabrics.  The  domestic  cloths  are  sold 
mainly  to  the  manufacturing  clothier,  while  the  bulk  of  the  imported 
fabrics  are  consxmied  by  merchant  tailors. 

The  machinery  in  American  woolen  and  worsted  mills  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  the  domestic  market  and  there  is  keen  competition 
between  domestic  manufacturers.     Imports  of  woven  fabrics  of  wool 


>  The  tariff  acts  of  1800, 1807, 1000,  and  1022. 
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mt&  dxm  mamtf  to  qiuli^  or  r^atatioii.  Hie  domestic  mills  are 
red  maiaiy  in  tM  mass  fffoduction  of  medimn  erade  goods  and 
lese  tisej'  conliol  the  home  market.  The  amiuler  demand  for 
fine  qiiafi^  fabrics  is  siq>idied  partly  by  American  and  partly  by 
Ibragnmffls. 

An  analysis  ot  imports  of  woolens  and  wrasteds  entered  under 
paragraphs  1108  and  1109  of  the  tariff  act  of  1922  shows  that  pno- 
tteal^^  all  fabrics  enter  mider  Uie  hi^est  value  bradcets;  L  e.»  at 
more  dian  80  cents  a  pomid.  This  indicates  a  maladjustment  of 
▼aloe  fimits  at  iht  present  level  of  prices.  Hiree-eighths  Mood  wool 
was  sdling  in  London  in  July,  1925,  at  82  c^its  per  pound  and  half- 
blood  at  S^  coits,  clean  content.  Allowing  for  waste  in  manufacture, 
ibar  cost  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  finished  fabric  was  at  least  a 
fourth  h^er.  Aaanming  other  costs  to  be  equal  to  the  mat^ial 
cost,  it  would  appear  that  few  British  fabrics  can  be  produced  of  all 
wool  at  less  than  92  per  pound.  The  average  value  of  wodoisand 
worsteds  entered  under  paragraphs  1108  and  1109  in  1924  was  91.80 
and  in  1925,  92.07  per  pound.  On  the  basb  of  the  above  figures  it 
would  appear  that  the  compensatory  duty  on  falHics  between  80  cents 
and  92  per  pound  includeii  a  nubstantial  amount  of  incidental  pro- 
tection, masmuch  as  such  fabrics  must  be  made  in  part  of  wodt  sub- 
stitutes, and  yet  they  obtain  the  full  compensatoiy  duty  of  45  c^its 
per  pound  of  the  wool  content^  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  wool 
contained  in  them  in  "virgin''  wool  dutiable  at  31  cents  per  pound. 
The  compensatory  dutii^fi  of  tho  tariff  act  of  1922  w&e  ccmiputed 
on  the  basis  of  data  conipili^d  by  tho  Tariff  Board  in  1911.  The 
greatly  increased  coiit  of  iimU^rfulM,  however,  throws  the  {Hesent 
value  classificationn  out  ot  iM)JM«*iiM»ni  and  does  not  allow  cloths  of 
medium  and  low  grad^p^  Ui  hM  miiMiml  mx  a  parity  with  those  made 
of  the  higher  grado  wouk.  In  iwn  wool  cloUis,  weighing  mcHe  than 
4  oimces  a  sciuaro  y^'Af  yulnmi  f$i  ooi  mmt^  than  60  cents  per  pound 
paid  an  equivalont  ad  ytiUtmn  if^U^  of  diil^y  of  83.77  per  cent;  those 
valued  at  mora  thuu  iW  ctiuiA  |/oi  o*d  OM/ra  Umu  80  cents  a  pound 
paid  104.80  per  emii',  M^  iUtm  v^lo^^d  ^t  /oora  than  80  cents  a  pound 
paid  only  70.90  \m'  t'oni 


PART  1 
WOOLENS  AND  WORSTEDS 

Chapter  1 

[Text  of  the  tariff  act  of  1922  providing  for  woolens  and  worsteds] 

Par.  1108.  Woven  fabricsi  weighing  not  more  than  four  ounces  per  square 
yard,  wholly  or  inohief  value  of  wool,  valued  at  not  more  than  80  cents  per  pound, 
37  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  80  cents 
per  pound,  45  cents  per  pound  upon  the  wool  content  thereof  and  50  per  centum 
ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  if  the  warp  of  any  of  the  foregoing  is  wholly  of 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  the  duty  shall  be  36  cents  per  pound  and  60  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1109.  Woven  fabrics,  weighing  more  than  four  ounces  per  square  yard, 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  valued  at  not  more  than  60  cents  per  pound, 
24  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  60  cents 
but  not  more  than  80  cents  per  poimd,  37  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  30  cents  but  not  more  than  $1.50  per  pound, 
45  cents  per  pound  upon  the  wool  content  thereof  and  50  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
yalued  at  more  than  $1.50  per  pound,  45  cents  per  pound  upon  the  wool  content 
thereof  and  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

DISTINCTION   BETWEEN   WOOLENS   AND   WORSTEDS 

The  terms  **  woolens"  and  **  wore  teds,"  which  are  used  in  the 
industiy  to  denote  articles  manufactured  by  separate  and  distinct 
processes,  do  not  appear  to  have  any  special  significance  to  the 
general  public.  In  popular  writings  the  word  ** woolen"  is  often 
applied  mdiscriminately  to  all  fabrics  made  of  wool.  The  ordinary 
retailer  handling  such  fabrics  would  doubtless  be  imable  to  explain 
the  essential  dinerence  between  a  woolen  and  a  worsted.  In  chapters 
2  and  3  the  two  fabrics  are  clearly  distinguished  and  the  processes 
of  manufacture  used  in  making  each  are  discussed  in  detail,  but  it 
is  pertinent  to  state  hex^  briefly  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  each. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  woolens  and  worsteds  is  first 
drawn  in  the  selection  of  the  raw  material.  In  the  woolen  trade 
short  wools,  technically  known  as  "clothing  wools,"  are  used, 
whereas  in  the  worsted  trade  fibers  of  sufficient  length  to  enable 
them  to  be  combed  are  necessary;  hence  the  raw  material  used  in  the 
worsted  branch  is  described  as  ** combing  wools."  From  this  stage 
forward  the  methods  employed  in  converting  the  wool  into  cloth  are 
quite  different,  and  therefore  a  woolen  fabric  differs  materially  in  the 
essential  characteristics  from  a  worsted  cloth. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  "French"  as  distinguished  from  the 
"Bradford"  process  of  combing  wool,  the  line  between  clothing  wool 
and  combing  wool  is  not  so  sharply  drawn.  Shorter  fibers  can  be  used 
in  producing  worsted  yam  with  tiie  French  system  than  with  the 
Bradford  system.  The  same  grade  of  wool  could  be  used  to  produce  a 
French-spim  worsted  yam  as  a  woolen  yarn;  the  fabrics,  however, 
would  be  very  different. 
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In  woolen  manufacture  the  object  is  so  to  manipulate  the  fibers 
passing  throueh  the  machinery  that  they  become  inextricably  mixed  in 
crisscross  fashion,  the  resultant  yam  containing  the  longest  and 
shortest  fibers  in  a  blend  imiformly  worked  in  to  present  a  level  and 
uniform  thread.  It  is  in  the  woolen  branch  of  the  industry  that  wool 
wastes,  noils,  shoddy,  and  other  wool  substitutes  and  cotton  can  be 
carded  together  with  wool  into  one  yam. 

In  the  worsted  section,  the  preluninary  processes  have  for  their 
object  the  elimination  of  the  shorter  fibers  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  longer  fibers  in  a  parallel  position,  as  distinct  from  the  criss- 
cross arrangement  in  the  woolen  process.  A  worsted  yam  is  cornposed 
of  nothing  but  '^  virgin"  wool  with  the  short  fibers  or  noils  removed. 
When  the  wool  has  been  passed  through  the  worsted  card  it  is  ddiv- 
ered  as  a  single  strand  or  sliver.  This  card  sliver  is  then  passed 
through  what  is  known  as  a  backwashing  machine,  which  removes  all 
traces  of  dirt  and  grease  gathered  in  the  process  of  carding,  and  it  is 
then  ready  for  tiie  combmg  machiue.  It  is  this  machine,  of  witieh 
there  are  several  types,  that  produces  the  combed  sliver  or  "tops." 
In  combing,  the  short  fibers,  or  noils,  are  removed  and  the  fibers  of  the 
tops  are  worked  into  parallel  position.  In  this  form  they  go  forward 
to  the  spinner  to  be  spun  into  yam,  usually  on  a  frame  when  combed 
by  the  Bradford  system  or  on  a  worsted  mule  when  combed  by  the 
French  system. 

Typical  woolen  fabrics  are  cassimeres,  cheviots,  meltons,  kerseys, 
homespuns,  tweeds,  and  flannels.  Topical  worsteds  are  serges, 
unfinished  worsteds,  fancy  worsted  suitings,  gabardines,  pojdins,  and 
Poiret  twills. 

Imports  consist  mainly  of  fine  woolens  and  worsteds  for  men's  we^r 
and  novelty  goods  for  women's  wear.  linings  are  also  impcMrted; 
these  are  usually  made  with  a  cotton  warp  and  with  mohair  or 
filling  spim  on  the  worsted  system. 


^^■Wia 


Chaptkh  2 

THE  DOMESTIC  WOOLEN  GOODS  INDUSTKT 

HIBTOHY 

The  history  of  the  American  woolen  goods  industry  mav  be  coor- 
sidered  in  four  main  periods,  The  Hist  \h  tlie  period  of  early  growtli 
of  the  factory  type  of  Industry.  Tho  proimrAtiou.  spinning,  and 
weaving  of  wool  had  been  carriod  on  «a  lioiirtonold  occupations  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  the  colonial  period.  Its  transition  to  a  factory 
basis  was  gradual.  The  American  wooUm)  industry  a^s^  a  factory 
industry  began  with  the  undertaking:  of  powor  caixiiug.  The  Hart- 
ford Woolen  Manufactory  (1788)  of  ilartf(»rd,  (\um..  although  per* 
haps  not  the  earliest  American  woolen  mill,  in  the  earliest  for  which 
there  is  authentic  deBcription  of  o(inipmcnt.  This  equipment 
included  ''two  carding  enginea  working  by  water'';  otherwise  the 
equipment  apparently  was  operated  hy  (uuid. 

The  second  periocf  was  characleri^iMJ  hy  a  pneral  spt'ead  of  the 
factory  type  of  industry;  during  (hin  liiue  the  charAotcristio  mill 
was  an  independent,  small  mill  i)peraleil   l)y    \^aier  power    The 
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principal  products  were  plain,  staple  fabrics.  Progress  toward  the 
development  of  a  real  woolen  industry  came  through  the  work  of  the 
Scholfield  brothers.  Between  1794  and  1814  they  established  nine 
factories  in  various  parts  of  New  England  and  successfully  introduced 
a  niunber  of  imitations  of  English  machines.  The  restrictions  placed 
on  merchant  trade  with  Europe  by  the  embargo  of  1808  and  the  War 
of  1812  forced  many  New  England  business  men  to  turn  from 
shipping  and  trading  to  manufacturing.  The  manufacture  of  woolens 
was  conspicuous  among  the  industries  undertaken  and  during  this 
period  the  industry  grew  substantially.  Such  factories  as  were  in 
operation  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812-1815  found  themselves 
unable  to  compete  with  the  large  quantity  of  British  goods  coming 
over,  and  the  tariff  of  1816,  which  amounted  to  15  per  cent  on  raw 
wool  and  25  per  cent  on  woolen  goods,  did  not  offer  much  encourage- 
ment to  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  renew  the  unequal  struggle 
between  the  poorly  equipped  and  inadequately  manned  industry  in 
America,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  well  equipped  and  skillfully  manned 
industry  of  England,  on  the  other.  After  the  crisis  of  1819  the  indus- 
try revived,  and  between  that  time  and  1828  it  made  rapid  progress, 
with  the  exception  of  a  setback  following  the  crisis  in  the  British 
industrjr  in  1825,  which  led  to  further  dumping  of  woolen  goods  into 
the  United  States.  Power  was  applied  to  the  operation  of  looms  in 
the  United  States  during  this  period.  This  advance  in  the  operation 
of  woolen  looms,  it  is  said,  took  place  here  before  it  did  in  England. 

The  characteristic  woolen  mill  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
was  the  small  plant,  fully  integrated.  It  had  wool  scouring,  carding, 
spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  finishing  equipment,  and  produced 
plain  woolens.  In  the  early  part  of  this  period  the  products  were 
mainly  broadcloths,  while  in  the  latter  years  cassimeres  and  similar 
fabrics  became  more  prominent.  Most  of  these  mills  were  located 
so  as  to  make  use  of  small  water  powers.  New  England,  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  and  even  the  Middle  West,  were  dotted  with  such 
mills  when  the  Civil  War  be^an.  The  census  of  1860  reported  1,260 
woolen  mills  in  operation,  with  products  valued  at  $61,800,000. 

The  third  period  included  the  Civil  War  and  the  years  immediately 
thereafter,  when  the  war  market  dominated  the  growth  of  the 
industry.  This  period  showed  not  only  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  mills  but  also  a  wide  diversification  oi  products.  The  Civil  War 
created  an  enormous  demand  for  blankets  and  *'army  cloths,"  and 
to  the  establishment  of  mills  to  meet  this  demand,  more  than  to  any 
other  one  cause,  was  due  the  increase  in  the  woolen  industry  in  the 
next  decade.  The  census  of  1870  reported  2,891  woolen  mills  in 
operation,  producing  over  $155,000,000  worth  of  fabrics.  From  that 
time  until  1914  the  census  figures  show  a  decrease  each  decade  in 
the  number  of  mills  and  since  1879  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  products, 
except  for  the  year  1904,  when  fashion  temporarily  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  woolen  manufacturing. 

The  fourth  period  was  one  of  centralization  and  decline,  mainly 
characterized  by  the  closing  of  hundreds  of  small  mills,  and  the 
general  giving  way  of  woolen  fabrics  to  worsteds  as  the  popular 
cloths  for  wearing  apparel. 

The  census  of  1914  reported  501  woolen  mills  in  operation  and  a 
product  valued  at  $103,815,905.  The  World  War  caused  a  demand 
for  woolen  cloths  and  blankets  for  military  uses.     The  census  of  1919 
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reported  the  first  increase  in  the  number  of  woolen  mills  in  50  years; 
560  establishments  were  reported  with  a  total  output  valued  at 
$364;896,590.  The  census  of  1921,  however,  again  showed  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  plants  and  in  value  of  product;  493  establishments 
reported  an  output  valued  at  $230,945,000.  This  decrease  in  the 
value  of  products  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  census  of 
1921  was  taken  during  a  period  of  severe  depression.  In  1923, 
513  woolen  mills  were  reported  with  products  valued  at  $364,287,817, 
an  increase  over  1921  of  58  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the  worstM 
industiy  showed  an  increase  of  only  33  per  cent.  The  increased 
activity  of  the  woolen  mills  as  compared  with  the  worsted  industiy 
was  not  caused  altogether  by  a  temporary  shift  of  fashion  to  woolen 
fabrics,  however,  but  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  labor  and 
material  costs  of  the  latter  are,  as  a  rule,  lower  than  those  on  worsteds. 
Woolens  can  be  manipulated  and  manufactured  "to  meet  a  price," 
whereas  worsteds  are  more  nearly  standardized  in  construction 
and  can  not  be  cheapened  by  the  admixture  of  reworked  wool  and 
other  substitutes. 

GEOGRAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION 

Within  recent  jears  the  number  of  small  country  woolen  mills 
has  greatly  diminished  and  the  woolen  industry  has  become  centered 
in  a  very  few  places.  In  1923,  seven  States  made  over  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  product  of  the  woolen  mills  of  the  coimtry.  Massachu- 
setts, in  103  mills,  turned  out  over  25  per  cent  of  the  country^s 
woolens,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Philadelphia,  ra.,  and  Providence,  R.  I., 
are  the  principal  woolen  manufacturmg  cities. 

In  1923  the  513  establishments  engaged  in  the  woolen  business 
were  located  as  follows:  103  in  Massachusetts;  94  in  Pennsylvania; 
51  in  Maine;  38  in  Connecticut;  37  in  New  Hampshire;  22  in  Rhode 
Island;  21  in  New  York;  17  each  in  Vermont  and  Wisconsin;  12 
in  Ohio;  10  each  in  New  Jersey  and  Michigan;  9  each  in  Virginia, 
Indiana,  and  Minnesota;  7  each  in  Oregon,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee;  5  in  Illinois;  4  in  Kentuckjr;  3  each  in 
Marvland,  California,  Iowa,  and  Georgia;  2  each  m  Utah  and 
Washington;  and  1  in  Missouri. 

ORGANIZATION   AND   EQUIPMENT 

In  1889  the  woolen  industry  was  capitalized  at  $130,989,940, 
and  in  1919.  at  $273,973,670.  During^  this  period  the  number  of 
mills  was  reduced  from  1,311  to  560.  The  corporate  form  of  owner- 
ship prevails;  in  1914,  77.4  per  cent  of  the  mills  were  owned  by 
corporations  and  in  1919,  87.7  per  cent. 

The  average  number  of  wage  earners  in  the  woolen  branch  steadily 
decreased  from  1889,  when  there  were  76,915  employees,  to  1921, 
when  there  were  only  56,434.  The  biennial  census  of  manufactures 
for  1923  reported  72,408  wage  earners  and  in  1925,  67,056.  In  the 
period  1921-1923  the  woolen  employees  increased  28  per  cent,  whereas 
the  employees  in  the  worsted  industry  increased  only  15  per  cent.  As 
previously  stated,  the  impetus  given  the  woolen  branch  of  the  indus- 
try in  1923  was  mainly  caused  oy  the  excessively  high  prices  of  wool 
which  helped  the  sale  of  woolens  in  preference  to  worsteds.    In  the 
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period  1923-1925  woolen  employees  decreased  7  per  cent  and  worsted 
employees  20  per  cent. 

In  1923,  175  woolen  mills,  out  of  a  total  of  513,  had  products  valued 
at  from  $100,000  to  $500,000;  138  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000;  and 
105  had  products  valued  at  over  $1,000,000. 

The  machinery  equipment  of  the  woolen  goods  industry  in  1919 
and  1925  was  as  follows: 


Cards,  total  number. 

Woolen  > 

Worsted 

Cotton 


Spindles,  total. 
Woolen'-. 


Worsted 

Cotton 

Mule  spinning 

Woolen » 

Worsted 

Cotton 

Frame  spinning ._. 

Woolen » 

Worsted * 

Cotton _ 

Doubling  and  twisting ,. 

Woolen 

Worsted 

Cotton 


1919 


1, 
1, 


1, 
1, 


U,618 

4,508 

20 

96 

888,218 

853,014 

20,371 

14,828 

764,133 

761,433 

2,700 


48,432 
23,513 
12,311 
12,608 
75,648 
68,068 
5,360 
2,220 


1026 


14,563 

4,4« 

27 

43 

2,021,957 

1,897,145 

101,580 

23,232 

1,830,958 

1,827,058 

3,900 


97,523 
5,313 
68,978 
23,232 
98,476 
64,774 
28.702 


Looms,  total  number 

Power 

Broad  (64  Inches  or 

over) 

Automatic 

Nonautomatio... 
Medium   (50  to  64 

inches) 

Automatic 

Nonautomatio... 
Narrow    (under   50 

inches) 

Automatic 

Nonautomatic... 

Hand 

Wool-oombtiig  machines 

Braiding  machines 

Pickers 

Gamett  machines 


1919 


29.894 
29,890 

21,037 

(*) 

1,596 
(♦5 
(*) 

7,257 

(<) 

(*) 

4 

26 

2 

964 

126 


1925 


31,255 
31,190 

24,601 

5,143 

19,458 

645 
267 
378 

5,944 

747 

5,197 

65 

80 

17 

849 

101 


1  Sets  of  cards. 

s  Includes  shoddy  cards. 


>  Includes  shoddy  spindles. 
<  Figures  not  arailable. 


MATERIALS   USED 

The  materials  used  in  the  woolen-goods  industry  are  wool;  mohair, 
<5amel,  alpaca,  and  vicima  hair;  cattle  hair;  cotton;  recovered  wool 
fiber  or  shoddy;  and  noils  and  other  by-products  of  wool,  mohair, 
and  camel  hair. 

In  1879  the  woolen  industry  consumed  197,624,955  pounds  of 
^ool,  in  condition  purchased.  Thereafter,  until  1914,  each  succes- 
sive census  showed  a  decline,  with  the  one  exception  of  1904,  when 
the  fashions  then  in  vogue  temporarily  stimulated  the  production  of 
woolen  fabrics.  In  1914,  only  78,873,319  poimds  were  consumed, 
and  in  1919,  105,792,290  poxmds.  The  decline  in  the  amount  of 
wool  consumed  in  the  woolen  industry  from  1879  to  1914  was  mainly 
due  to  the  demand  for  worsted  instead  of  woolen  fabrics.  As  shown 
in  Table  2  (see  Appendix,  p.  Ill),  the  proportion  of  foreign  wools 
used  in  the  industry  increased  from  10.4  per  cent  in  1879  to  39.6 
per  cent  in  1919.  Prior  to  the  act  of  1922,  specific  duties  levied  on 
raw  wools  were  based  on  the  wool  in  the  grease.  Such  specific 
-duties  bore  more  heavily  on  wools  in  which  the  shrinkage  was 
greatest,  and  it  is  the  heavy  shrinking  wools  that  are  more  generally 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens.  The  act  of  1922  levied  a  duty 
of  31  cents  per  pound  on  the  clean  content,  and  thereby  abolished 
the  discrimination  against  heavy-shrinking  wools. 

A  study  of  the  materials  used  in  the  woolen-goods  industry  (see 
Table  3,  p.  112),  indicates  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  purchasing 
public  for  higher  grade  woolen  fabrics.     From  1909  to  1919  ^  the 


1  In  the  biennial  census  figures  of  1921  and  1923  the  materials  used  are  not  stated  and  the  figures  for  1925 
are  not  available. 
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quantity  of  cotton  used  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens  decreased 
7.4  per  cent  and  cotton  yam  23.9  per  cent.  The  use  of  animal  hair 
decreased  31.2  per  cent.  Noils,  and  other  by-products  of  wool, 
which  are  not  necessarily  detrimental  to  woolen  fabrics,  increased 
69.6  per  cent  in  quantity,  and  276.2  per  cent  in  value.  The  pro- 
portion of  recovered  wool  fiber  to  the  amount  of  wool  consmned 
mcreased,  however,  from  23  per  cent  in  1909  to  30  per  cent  in  1919. 
This  was  partially  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  large  amount  of  shoddy 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloths  and  blankets  during  and 
immediately  after  the  war. 

METHODS    OF   PRODUCTION 

The  chief  stages  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  fabrics  are 
successively  as  follows: 

1.  Wool  scouring.  3.  Spinning.  5.  Dyeing. 

2.  Carding.  4.  Weaving.  6.  Finishing. 

1.  Scouring. — ^The  fleece  as  it  is  clipped  from  the  sheep's  back  is 
full  of  dirt,  burrs,  and  other  foreign  siibstances,  and  the  natural  exu- 
dations from  the  skin  of  tiie  animal.  The  last  mentioned  are  mainly 
wool  fat  and  yolk  or  suint.  The  scoiuing  process  frees  the  wool  from 
all  these  impiu*ities  and  leaves  it  clean  and  ready  for  carding.  The 
dirt  and  other  foreign  matter  are  removed  by  mechanical  washing. 
The  suint  is  soluble  in  piure  warm  water,  but  the  fat  must  be  special^r 
treated.  The  ordinary  treatment  is  the  use  of  detergents  in  the 
water  in  which  the  wool  is  scoiu*ed.  The  action  of  these  is  partly 
chemical — saponifying  the  fats,  and  partly  mechanical — emulsifying 
them  and  scattering  them  in  fine  particles  through  the  water. 

Another  process  of  getting  rid  of  the  wool  fats  or  grease  is  the 
'' naphtha  solvent''  process,  used  by  one  of  the  largest  worsted  mills 
of  Lawrence,  Mass.     The  process  is  described  by  the  users  as  follows : 

Under  this  process  the  raw  unwashed  wool,  fuU  not  only  of  grease  but  of  dirt, 
is  subjectcNd  in  a  thoroughly  safe  and  effective  way  to  the  action  of  the  naphtha 
solvent.  This  removes  the  true  grease  of  the  wool,  which  forms  a  natural  soap 
with  a  base  of  potash.  Then  the  application  of  warm — not  hot — water  suffices 
to  cleanse  the  wool  of  dirt  and  to  produce  a  fiber  with  all  its  impurities  elimi- 
nated and  its  strength  unimpaired,  perfectly  adapted  for  combing  and  manu- 
facturing. 

The  naphtha  solvent  process  is  patented  and  not  extensively  used. 

In  the  ordinary  method  of  wool  scoiuing  the  combination  of  me- 
chanical and  chemical  treatment  has  been  so  standardized  as  to  make 
possible  the  use  of  machinery  throughout  the  process.  The  main 
work  of  scouring  is  conducted  in  a  leviathan — a  series  of  tanks  fitted 
with  rollers,  forks,  and  elevators.  There  are  also  rinsers,  beaters, 
wringers,  hydroextractors,  dryers,  burr  extractors,  and  finally  open- 
ing, willowing,  and  oiling  machines. 

Wool  scouring  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  stage  in  wool  manufac- 
ture, for  it  merely  puts  the  fibers  into  condition  to  be  worked  up  into 
yarn.  As  a  rule,  it  is  done  in  this  country  in  the  same  mills  that  man- 
ufacture the  wool  into  yarn  or  cloth.  The  census  of  1921  reports  24 
specialized  scouring  establishments  with  1,536  wage  earners.  Some 
of  these  scour  wool  on  contract,  whereas  others  purchase  wool. 

2.  Carding. — The  second  stage  common  to  both  the  woolen  and 
worsted  industries  is  carding.     The  preliminary  stages  leave  the  fibers 
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still  tangled.  The  purpose  of  carding  is  to  open  out  the  fibers  so 
that  they  lie  loosely  separated  in  a  uniform  nlm  and  to  eliminate 
remaining  impurities  ana  fibers  too  short  to  spin.  In  woolen  manu- 
facture the  fiber  is  usually  carded  three  times;  the  three  cards,  known 
as  a  set,  include  the  first  breaker  or  scribbler,  the  second  breaker  or 
intermediate,  and  the  finisher  card.  From  the  finisher  card  the  ma« 
terial  is  stripped  from  the  cyhnder  by  two  doflFers  carrying  alternate 
rings  of  card  clothing  and  smooth  leather,  the  card  clothing  rings  of 
one  working  in  the  Ime  of  the  anooth  leather  rings  of  the  other,  so 
that  the  two  doffers  together  strip  the  cylinder  completely.  These 
doffers  in  tvam  are  stripped  of  their  ribbons  of  wool  which  pass  be- 
tween broad  leather  aprons  which  work  from  side  to  side  with  an 
action  like  that  of  the  hands  and  roll  each  ribbon  up  into  a  shyer. 
These  wind  up  side  by  side  on  a  jack  spool,  which  then  goes  to  the 
mule. 

3.  Spinning, — The  main  characteristics  of  carded  woolens  are  soft- 
ness and  felting  quaUties.  Woolen  yams,  therefore^  are  typically 
soft  yams,  loosely  spun.  Most  of  them  are  mule  spun.  On  the 
mule,  the  drawing  and  twisting,  which  are  the  two  main  features  of 
the  spinning  process,  are  done  mtermittently  in  a  four-cycle  process 
which  is  automatic.  On  the  spuming  frame,  the  drawing  a^cT  twist- 
ing  processes  are  continuous,  and  the  product  is  a  harder  yam  than 
is  spim  on  the  mule.  In  woolen  mills  frame-spun  yam,  when  em- 
ployed at  all,  is  used  for  warp.  The  frame  spinning  machines  are  of 
various  types,  but  in  general  they  are  simpler  in  construction  than  the 
mule,  occupy  less  floor  space  by  nearly  one-half,  require  less  skiQed 
labor  for  tending,  and  produce  more  yam  per  spindle.  Since  the 
frame-spun  yam,  however,  is  not  so  soft  as  mule-spun  yarn,  for  all 
soft  fabrics  the  filling  at  least,  and  for  most  woolen  labrics  both  warp 
and  filling,  must  be  mule  spun.  The  census  of  1925  reported  5,313 
woolen  frame  spindles,  as  compared  with  1,827,058  mxde  spindles, 
in  the  woolen  imlls  of  the  United  States. 

Some  woolen  yams  are  doubled  and  twisted,  aad  some  are  dyed 
before  weaving.  The  majority  of  woolen  cloths,  however,  are  woven 
of  single  yams  which  were  spun  from  stock-dyed  material. 

4.  Weaving, — Essentially,  cloth  consists  of  tw6  sets  of  interlaced 
threads.  One  set,  numin^  lengthwise  of  the  piece,  is  called  warp. 
If  the  cloth  is  perfectly  plain,  one  up  and  one  down,  the  weaving 
process  consists  merely  of  nmning  each  strand  of  filling  or  weft  alter- 
nately over  and  imder  each  strand  of  warp.  Mountmg  a  loom  for 
such  a  fabric  is  simple.  The  warp  yams  are  woimd  on  a  beam  and 
their  ends  threaded  alternately  through  two  sets  of  heddles  which 
when  put  on  the  loom  are  made  to  rise  and  fall  in  rotation.  In  the 
opening  thus  made  between  the  raised  and  the  lowered  portions  of  the 
warp  a  shuttle  containing  the  filling  may  be  run,  and  the  cloth  is 
woven.  But  where  colors,  patterns,  or  variations  in  weave  are  intro* 
duced  the  process  becomes  more  complex,  and  the  work  of  moimting 
or  dressing  a  loom  so  that  it  will  produce  a  fabric  according  to  design 
becomes  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  whole  process  of 
cloth  making. 

Standard  cloth,  which  can  be  produced  in  enormous  runs,  is  the 
sort  of  product  best  adapted  to  tie  type  of  manufacturing  in  which 
American  genius  has  had  the  greatest  success.  Therefore,  change  of 
fashion,  or  any  other  influence  which  decreases  the  relative  oppor- 
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UtMtf  far  hit  nMw  <m  tteplei^  aoi  od|j  inrw—ga  the  cost  of 
t^^  «MM  «AieY4«M»  t^  <eawipgt»tgye  dkodTanfagf  w  of  the  ston 

itpmiiJizM  f»Hbii^  ut  pwdoetioi^  cfr!n^iA  md  continanUl  we 

TfcM^  ttoiMbrd  U^^m,  m  Axneaem  wotAea  uuDs  iMimfTtaring 
vm^'IffMfAM^  m  Urn  ii^SMmem,  4  bjr  4  box  loom«  82  to  92  incheB  wide. 
mm^  U*mm  nm  wkkr^  und  ^ihen  hM,re  m  idmbj  as  32  hAinesaeB. 

i&.  Dymfig.  The  |^4t;«ler  |Ntft  of  tlie  domastae  wocdea  goods  is  niadB 
ff:t^^ii»  muUniJ^  dy^d  in  the  tttm  9U>tk  sod  therefore  spun  end  wo^ren 
<;<A^ed.  Sofoe  wwAetMf  uuuniy  etefdes,  ere  piece  dyed,  but  this 
oiMHliod  fo  iwt  miplajred  to  the  feme  mimt  as  in  the  v<xBted  industzy . 

tteir  wool  ncuur  be  AyiiA  either  in  open  veaeds  or  in  special  machines. 
The  opm  vmmk  teke  the  form  of  the  wooden  vats,  some  of  whidi  are 
lined  with  e^/pper;  or  of  copper  pane  provided  with  perforated 
IpolUnm.  With  open  veMde«  water  is  used  to  the  extent  of  30  to  40 
times  the  weinjii  of  the  wool.  Wh«i  dealing  with  wools  of  various 
gredee  of  Mmr  which  ie  not  uncommon — the  dyeing  commences 
wltii  boiling  the  bat^^h  in  the  coloring  matter  before  adding  the  acid. 

There  are  manjr  typ^  <rf  dymn^  machines  in  use,  all  based  upon 
much  tlie  #ame  prim^ple^  and  vaiymg  only  in  detail.  With  machines 
tlM»  arru>unt  of  water  uited  is  generally  from  10  to  20  times  the  weight 
of  the  material  that  In,  a^>out  100  to  200  gaUons  of  water  for  100 
pounds  of  wool.  When  dyeing  in  machines  more  attention,  how- 
ever^ iriutft  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  water  employed;  if  naturally 
(M:>ft  water  is  not  available,  bard  water  may  be  softened  by  boiling  it 
with  a  umall  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  (about  6  ounces  to  100  eallons). 

H,  Ji'lMtilt/ing,  -All  classes  of  fabri<$  change  in  appearance,  feel,  and 
texture  in  tl^  ffniMbing  processes.  If,  however,  there  is  any  par- 
ticular Mtyle  of  ((loth  which  undergoes  a  more  pronoimced  change  by 
the  applu$aiion  of  (iniMhing  routine  than  another,  it  is  an  all-wool 
fabric.  Thus  the  finerM»sN,  softness,  and  firmness  of  texture,  and 
luiitroui»  Murf ace  of  a  fine  dooslcin  are  principally  due  to  the  chemical 
and  ruachftnical  treatment  to  which  this  class  of  cloth  is  subjected  in 
finishing,  In  ''dreMS-faised^'  cloths  the  ware  and  filling  threads,  so 
pattdlly  traceable  imfors  llni>*hlng,  are  completely  covered  with  pile 
or  n^p;  that  is,  with  lil}er  drawn  out  of  the  yarns  and  spread  on  the 
piurfai'o  of  the  fahri^)  hy  UieaUM  of  the  teazles  or  card  wire  of  the 
napph)g  luattlilne.  Am  a  wooldti  doth  \n  milled  or  fulled  before  it  is 
raiMod,  il^e  tlu'ttttdy  Miu'faoe  which  characterizes  it  on  leaving  the  loom 
dii«apuearM  in  iha  felting  procc^MM.  cauHttig  the  fabric  to  resemble  a 
ftilt^d  rattier  i\\M\  a  wovmi  produotlou.  In  doeskin,  for  instance, 
tho  fahrio  in  tht^  (IniNhml  cotullllon  lumiioHMos  but  few  features  in 
(lonunon  with  tlu*  m\\\&  fahrlo  In  tht^  ••gi'ey''  or  "loom**  condition. 
In  tlta  (InlMlihig  oparAtioim  to  whh^h  a  woolen  clotli  is  subjected,  a 
iX^^vm  of  MoftueM  and  liiNtt^r  W  hnpariod.  Then.  a$^ain,  the  bare 
Kurfart)  Aiul  tlid  thrttady  handli^  oharaoioriHing  tiie  fabric  in  the  loom 
are.  liftt^r  llniNldng,  no  longer  diNtlnguUimble,  the  former  bdng 
replttoml  hy  a  woft  valvttl.y  nap  ttnd  W\ks  lattt^r  by  a  **olothy"  and 

elanUc  feefor  hw\dlft.  ,         -    „        , 

Thm'i^  U  nujro  latltudo  U^Y  vnrloty  of  t^llootn  \\\  the  finisliing  routine 
of  woolen  thai\  in  Uie  llnlMhlng  rontlno  of  woraU>d  fabrics.  In  the 
latiw  two  fi^AiuiH^H  M^  rm<uli*ittt»  niinv<*ly,  a  wull  pronounced  and  dear 
wt^av^  or  oolor  witylft  ttiul  a  bright  i*urfaoo;  tht»n«>  re<)uirements  restrict 
finishing  ohlelly  U  oni»  i^yAm\  of  opiMaUouw*     U  i»  quite  differ»it  in 


-   V    ■*•, 
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woolen  manufacturing.  Here  the  finisher  is  not  restricted  to  any  one 
definite  scheme  of  work.  Varie^  of  surface  in  the  fabrics  must  be 
obtained  after  weaving.  By  different  treatments  the  cloth  may  be 
given  a  "clear,"  a  ''closely  felted/'  a  "pile/*  or  a  "nap"  surface. 

In  "dress-face"  fabrics,  for  example,  such  as  doeskins,  beavers, 
fine  woolen  cloakings,  and  billiard  cloths,  the  surf  ace  is  covered  with 
a  nap  of  short  fibers  laid  or  spread  in  one  imiform  direction,  that  is, 
lengthwise  of  the  piece.  The  brightness  of  the  face  of  the  doths  thus 
treated  in  finishing  b  due,  primarily,  to  the  combing  and  straighten- 
ing of  the  fibers  by  the  points  of  the  teazles  used  in  raising;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  boiling  process,  which  is  repeated  alternately  with 
that  of  raising,  until  a  nap  of  the  requisite  density  and  luster  has  been 
developed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  ordinary  classes  of  woolens, 
weave  and  pattern  are  essential  characteristics,  so  that  a  finishing 
routine  is  utilized  which  retains  the  effect  of  the  interlacing  of  the 
warp  and  the  filling  yams,  and  the  design  produced  by  the  method  of 
grouping  the  colored  threads  in  the  warp,  the  weft,  or  both.  In  fine 
twills,  such  as  whipcords,  Venetians,  and  buckskins,  the  object  is  to 
obtain  a  dense,  compact  texture  by  practicing  a  certain  decree  of 
felting  in  combination  with  a  clearly  defined  weave.  The  twill  effect 
should  be  as  distinct  as  in  a  worsted.  By  raising  and  cutting  several 
times  alternately  this  is  rendered  feasible.  "Nap"  and  "curl" 
effects  form  another  style  of  surface  produced  in  woolen  cloths  by 
finishing  methods. 

This  brief  analj^sis  of  the  "work"  possible  on  the  cloth  in  woolen 
manufacturing  after  it  leaves  the  loom,  makes  three  points  evident; 
(1)  that  the  mread-like  structure  of  the  fabric  may,  in  finishing,  be 
obliterated,  as  in  a  doeskin;  (2)  that  the  weave  or  plan  of  construc- 
tion of  the  fabric  may  be  made  distinct  and  prominent,  as  in  Venetians 
and  whipcords;  and  (3)  that  finishing  may  develop  specific  surface 
characteristics,  such  as  "naps"  and  "curls." 

Fulling. — ^Milling  or  fulling,  which  ordinarily  follows  scouring, 
is  the  initial  finishing  process  that  produces  a  definite  change  m 
the  woven  fabric.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  term  to  "full"  is  to 
augment  the  cloth  in  density  and  compactness  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  piece  is  reduced  m  width  and  length.  Felting 
is  a  quality  peculiar  to  wool  fabrics,  and  does  not  apply  to  cloths  made 
of  cotton,  flax,  silk,  or  other  fibers.  It  is  a  propertv"  peculiar  to  the 
physical  structure  of  wool  and  hair,  but  chiefly  to  the  former.  In  a 
primary  sense,  the  origin  of  the  shrinkage  which  characterizes  a 
woolen  cloth  when  operated  upon  in  the  milling  machine  is  the 
serrated  surface  of  the  wool  fiber  associated  with  the  elastic,  wavy 
quality  of  the  wool  staple;  but,  in  s  secondary  sense,  it  is  attributable 
to  the  mechanical  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  fibers  in  the 
construction  of  a  woolen  as  distinct  from  a  worsted  thread.  The 
method  of  blending  and  intercrossing  the  fibers  in  carding,  and  also 
the  system  of  spinning  in  woolen-yam  manufacture,  produce  a  thread 
stmcture  which  facilitates  and  expedites  felting;  whereas  the  mechan- 
ical operations  peculiar  to  worsted-yam  manufacture  produce  a 
thread  structure  adapted  to  retard  and  detract  from,  rather  Aan  to 
assist  and  add  to,  the  felting  quality  of  the  wool;  hence  a  woolen  piece 
mills  or  feltamore  satisfactorily  and  to  a  larger  degree  t^an  a  worsted 
piece. 
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The  Older  of  felting  as  perfonned  in  the  millmg  madiine  is  as 
follows:  The  piece  is  first  saturated  witii  a  soapy  solution  and  th«i 
passed  between  a  pair  of  ioIIctb,  the  lower  rolkr  being  flangfrf  and 
the  upper  roller — ^to  which  r^ulat^  pressure  may  be  applied — fitting 
eamctly  between  the  flanges.  The  squeezing  and  crashing  action  on 
the  cloth  while  in  a  twisted  or  rope  condition,  which  here  takes  place, 
effects  transverse  shrinkage  or  felting  in  the  direction  of  the  weft. 
On  emeigin^  from  the  rollers  the  forward  passage  of  the  piece  is  inter- 
rupted, and  it  is  cuttled  in  a  narrow  and  elongated  box  or  trough, 
the  hinged  lid  of  which  is  weighted,  producing  shrinkage  in  the 
direction  of  the  warp  or  length  of  the  piece. 

The  character  of  the  chan^  possible  in  the  condition  of  a  woolen 
doth  as  the  result  of  excessive  fulling  may  be  noted  as  one  reason 
why  the  system  of  duties,  based  on  the  average  yam  number,  appli- 
cable to  cotton  cloths  in  the  customs  would  not  be  practical  on  heavily 
milled  woolens.  An  all-wool  texture  made  of  fine  yams,  and  set  72 
inches  in  the  loom,  after  milling  for  two  days  was  40  inches  in  width 
and  two-thirds  of  its  original  length.  The  surface  of  the  finished 
cloth  had  no  resemblance  to  that  of  a  woven  texture,  the  effect  of  the 
weave  having  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  fabric  resembled  a  layer  of 
felted  wool.  So  securely  had  the  warp  and  filling  threads  been  milled 
together  that  it  was  impossible,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  to  sepa- 
rate them  without  breakages.  This  is  obviously  an  unusually  severe 
change  to  make  in  the  cloth  by  milling,  yet  it  serves  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  the  greater  the  fulling  the  more  compact  the  texture  and  the 
hiffher  the  breaking  strength  of  the  fabric;  and  that  the  more  it  is 
reduced  in  length  and  width,  the  more  perceptibly  it  is  increased  in 
thickness.  These,  together  with  the  quality  of  a  soft,  firm  handle, 
are  the  main  changes  in  the  condition  of  a  woolen  piece  developed  in 
the  fulling  process. 

Napping. — Whether  or  not  it  proves  desirable  to  clear  the  surface 
of  a  woolen  cloth  of  fiber  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  finish,  the 

!iece  after  fulling,  washing  off,  and  tenteiing,  is  raised  or  napped. 
*he  modification  which  napping  produces  in  the  character  and 
appearance  of  the  cloth  depends  on  whether  the  piece  is  napped  by 
the  damp  condition  or  the  dry  condition  process.  The  former  gets 
up  the  loose  fibers  on  the  circumference  of  the  yams,  and  the  latter 
develops,  bv  repeated  treatment,  a  nap  of  fibers  spread  evenly  on  the 
surface  of  the  texture.  The  ordinary  nappinff  machine,  on  which  this 
work  is  done,  consists  of  a  large  and  rapidrjr  revolving  cylinder  in 
the  peripherv  of  which  are  fixed,  at  regular  intervals,  a  number  of 
frames  closely  set  with  teasels,  the  points  of  the  latter  '* drafting" 
or  passing  through  the  fibrous  surface  of  the  cloth .  Wire  nappers  are 
also  used,  but  for  a  cloth  on  which  it  is  desired  to  have  a  fine  finish, 
sudi  as  a  broadcloth^  the  old  teasel  gig  or  napper  is  preferable. 

Damp  or  wet  raismg  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  a  full,  dense 
nap  or  fibers  such  as  form  the  face  characteristics  of  all  classes  of 
dress-faced  cloths.  Dry  raising  is  quite  different  in  principle  and 
in  results.  Its  purpose  is  to  disturb  the  loose  fiber  in  the  texture  as  a 
preparation  for  "snearing."  Various  classes  of  fancy  woolens  are 
dry  napped.  Wet  napping,  by  spreading  the  filaments  of  the  material 
on  the  surface  of  the  cloth,  prevents,  to  some  degree,  the  removal  of  the 
pile  in  the  shearing  operation;  this  preservation  of  the  nap  and  length 
of  the  fibers  causes  the  fabric  to  be  suitable  for  a  more  lustrous  finish 
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and  gives  it  a  softer  handle  than  if  the  piece  had  been  napped  dry. 
Treatment  of  the  cloth  in  the  dry  state  raises  the  fiber  into  tnat  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  removed  by  shearing.  These 
two  standard  methods  of  napping  give,  therefore,  opposite  effects — 
one  method  concealing  the  crossing  of  the  warp  and  weft  threads; 
and  the  other,  by  facilitating  a  clear-cut  finish,  miparting  smartness 
and  precision  to  both  weave  and  color.  The  difference  is  more 
apparent  after  the  shearing  operation;  for  whereas  the  only  per- 
ceptible change  effected  in  the  condition  of  the  fabric  raised  damp  is 
the  production  of  a  more  even  pile,  the  dry-raised  cloth  undergoes  a 
complete  change.  This  is  developed  in  shearing,  which  leaves  the 
surface  of  the  cloth  clean  and  smart,  so  that  weave  effects  and  color 
combinations  are  both  more  pronounced  than  in  the  loom. 

Boiling.— In  woolen  finishing,  boiling  consists  in  winding  the 
piece  tightly  and  evenly  on  a  wooden  roller  and  boiling  in  clean  water 
for  two  or  more  horn's,  after  which  it  is  taken  off  and  rewoimd  on  the 
roller,  conunencing  with  the  opposite  end  of  the  piece  in  order  that 
the  cloth  may  be  uniformly  treated  from  end  to  end.  This  process 
imparts  a  permanent  luster. 

Piece-dyed  worsteds  are  similarly  lustered  in  the  operation  of 
"crabbing,"  in  which  the  pieces  are  wound  onto  a  perforated  roller 
and  "blown''  with  steam,  allowed  to  set  or  cool,  and  then  rewoimd  on- 
to a  second  roller  and  the  "blowing''  repeated.  Improved  brightness 
and  evenness  of  textiu'e  are  the  result. 

Pressing, — ^Firmness,  brightness,  and  a  level,  even  condition  of 
the  piece  are  acquired  in  this  operation.  Hot  pressing  is  necessary 
to  develop  satisfactory  qualities  of  textiu'e;  cold  pressing  or  "plate" 
pressing  merely  implies  the  placing  of  the  piece  under  pressure  in  a 
regularfy  cuttled  condition.  Steaming  follows  pressing  to  take  off  anv 
excessive  glaze  developed  in  the  operation  and  to  improve  the  "feel 
of  the  cloth. 

After  the  piece  has  been  pressed  and  steamed  it  is  given  a  final 
examination  and  any  imperfections  are  indicated  and  allowed  for.  It 
is  then  measured  and  rolled  up  for  shipment. 

DOMESTIC    PRODUCTION   OF   WOOLENS 

A  review  of  the  quantity  of  woven  goods  produced  in  the  woolen 
mills  in  the  last  few  decades  is  not  encouraging  to  woolen  manufac- 
ture. It  is  an  industry  that  is  on  the  decline  if  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption is  considered.  When  the  production  figures  are  studied, 
it  will  be  f oimd  that  the  number  of  establishments  were  reduced  by 
more  than  one-half  from  1900  to  1923.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  overcoatings  and  certain  types  of  cloakmgs,  practically  all  other 
standard  woolens  have  become  somewhat  less  popular  than  formerly. 
Cassimeres,  flannels,  and  other  woolto  suitings  are  used  in  oertam 
grades  of  men's  clothing,  but  in  the  long  run  worsteds  "have  the 
call."  Woolen  dress  goods  have  been  largely  supplanted  by  the  more 
expensive  and  stylish  worsteds.  Flannels  for  underwear,  which  in 
former  times  were  a  considerable  part  of  the  woolen  production,  are 
now  seldom  seen.  The  production  of  bed  blankets — essentially  woolen 
fabrics — has  not  kept  pace  with  the  population,  largely  because  of 
the  advance  made  in  the  manufactxu'e  of  serviceable  all-cotton  blan- 
kets, and  tile  output  of  horse  blankets  is  smaller  because  of  the 
automobile. 
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The  value  of  the  total  production  of  the  worsted  mills  first  exceeded 
that  of  the  woolen  mills  in  1899  and  has  since  continued  at  a  higher 
figure.  The  production  of  woven  woolen  goods,  including  blaiukets 
but  excluding  upholstery  goods  prior  to  1923,  is  recorded  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  from  their  figures  the  imit  values  have  been 
computed,  as  follows: 

Domestic  production  of  wooUn9f  census  years,  1909-1925 


Census  year 


1009 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1926 


Quantity 


Square  yards 


215,673,406 
228,662,987 
263,621,026 
224,388,113 
316,092,088 
304,683,747 


Pounds 


204,717,071 
164,647,577 
226,954,779 
201,667,313 


Value 


106,239,764 
89,683,731 
315,790,118 
207,370,346 
321,415,657 
306,124,413 


Unit  value 


Ptf  square 
yard 


ia441 

.392 

L246 

.924 

1.017 

1.011 


Per  pound 


SI.  543 
1.340 
1.416 
1.628 


The  most  striking  fact  in  connection  with  the  woolen  and  worsted 
industries  brought  out  by  the  census  of  1889,  as  compared  with  that 
of  1879,  was  the  decline  in  the  market  value  of  the  products  of  the 
woolen  mills.  The  decline  was  the  result  of  the  change  in  consump- 
tion from  the  woolen  to  the  worsted  fabric.  These  goods  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  carded  wool  cloths,  which  up  to  1860  constituted  the 
entire  production  of  men's  wear  goods. 

The  census  of  1899  showed  a  further  decline  in  the  total  value  of 
woolen  products.  The  decrease  amounted  to  $15,147,819  or  11.3  per 
cent.  There  was,  however,  an  increase  in  quantity  oi  some  kinds  of 
goods  produced.  The  decade  1889  to  1899  was  a  period  of  falling 
prices  and,  therefore,  the  value  was  not  a  good  index  of  production. 
The  production  of  all-wool  cloths — ^assimeres,  flannels,  etc. — for 
men's  wear  in  1889  was  25,637,998  square  yards,  valued  at  $24,076,808 
an  average  of  93.9  cents  per  square  yard.  In  1899  the  production  of 
similar  goods  amounted  to  34,551,226  square  yards,  with  a  value  of 
$22,860,783,  averaging  66.2  cents  per  square  yard.  The  increase  in 
yardage  was  nearly  sufficient  to  overcome  the  decrease  in  the  average 
value  per  square  yard,  and  this  particular  group  of  goods  showed  a 
total  decrease  from  1889  to  1899  of  only  $1,216,025.  The  reduction 
in  average  cost  per  poimd  of  wool  consumed,  which  was  11.5  per  cent 
in  woolen  mills,  accounted  to  some  extent  for  the  reduced  value  of  the 
production.  The  popularity  at  that  time  (1899)  of  lightweight 
woolen  suitings  for  men's  wear  also  accounted  somewhat  for  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  goods  of  that  kind  manufactured,  and  also  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  reduction  in  the  average  value  per  yard.  Union 
or  cotton-mixed  goods  for  men's  wear  showed  an  increase  in  both 
quantity  and  value;  the  production  in  1889  was  21,042,238  square 
yards,  valued  at  $12,720,597;  and  in  1899,  30,767,915  square  yards, 
valued  at  $13,695,830,  The  average  value  per  square  yard  was  60.6 
cents  in  1889  and  44.5  in  1899.  Cotton-warp  fabrics,  known  as 
cassimeres,  doeskins,  tweeds,  jeans,  satinets,  etc.,  for  men's  wear, 
decreased  from  65,545,016  square  yards,  valued  at  $23,460,847  in 
1889,  to  50,212,178  square  yards,  valued  at  $13,897,719  in  1899. 
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In  1904  fashion  temporarily  favored  woolens.  The  1904  census 
reported  an  increase  in  both  quantity  and  value  of  all-wool,  union, 
^  and  cotton-warp  fabrics.  The  total  value  of  products  exceeded  that 
of  1899  by  $23,766, 500.  Theproduction  of  all-wool  woolens  amounted 
to  133,333,339  square  yards,  valued  at  $73,196,066;  union  goods  to 
63,197,407  square  yards,  valued  at  $26,288,407;  and  cotton-warp 
woolens  to  98,526,697  square  yards,  valued  at  $25,905,689. 

The  census  of  1909  reported  the  total  value  of  products  of  the  woolen 

—  mills  as  $107,118,858,  a  decrease  of  $35,077,800  since  1904.     All-wool, 
^      cotton-warp,  and  imion  woolens  amoimted  to  215,673,405  square 

—  yards,  valued  at  $95,239,754,  a  decrease  in  quantity  of  79,384,038 
square  yards  subsequent  to  the  prior  census.  This  decrease  occurred 
in  the  production  of  both  all-wool  and  cotton-warp  fabrics.  The 
quantity  of  union  goods  produced  exceeded  that  of  the  prior  census 
by  27,153,799  square  yards. 

The  quantity  of  woolens  produced  from  1914  to  1921  remained 
fairly  constant;  228,562,987  square  yards  in  1914;  253,621,026  in 
1919;  and  224,388,113  in  1921.  The  public  demand  for  better  grade 
fabrics,  in  recent  years,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all-wool  woolens 
increased  from  74,220,650  square  yards  in  1914  to  148,015,611  in  1925. 
The  average  weight  of  woven  woolen  goods  decreased  from  12.9 
ounces  per  square  yard  in  1919  to  10.6  in  1925. 

The  census  figures  for  1923  show  that  the  production  of  woven 
woolens  was  the  largest  ever  recorded.  The  value  exceeded  that  of 
1919  by  $5,619,539  and  the  quantity  by  62,471,062  square  yards. 
All-wool,  union,  and  cotton-warp  woolens  showed  an  increase  in  both 
quantity  and  value.  Compared  with  the  census  figures  for  1921, 
all-wool  flannels  for  underwear  increased  60.7  per  cent  in  value  and 
53.9  per  cent  in  the  number  of  square  yards.  Cotton-mixed  flannels 
for  underwear  also  showed  an  increase  over  the  production  of  1921, 
while  flannel  shirtings  showed  a  decline.  In  blanket  manufacture, 
the  greatest  increase  over  1921  was  shown  by  the  cotton-mixed 
variety,  which  increased  105  per  cent  in  value,  as  compared  with  43 
per  cent  for  the  all-wool  and  1.1  per  cent  for  the  cotton-warp  types. 

The  census  of  1925  recorded  the  total  value  of  products  of  503 
woolen  mills  as  $361,524,034,  a  decline  of  0.76  per  cent  since  1923. 
Woven  goods  produced  amounted  to  304,683,747  square  yards,  valued 
at  $308,124,413.  Compared  with  the  census  figures  for  1923,  all-wool 
woolens,  wool  and  cotton  mixed,  cotton  warp,  and  flannels  showed  a 
decline.  The  production  of  satinets  and  linseys  increased  from 
6,107,064  square  yards,  valued  at  $2,278,151  in  1923  to  11,877,015 
square  yards,  valued  at  $4,244,228  in  1925. 
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Chapter  3 

THE  DOMESTIC  WORSTED  GOODS  INDUSTRY 

HIBTORY 

The  worsted  industry  did  not  develop  on  a  factory  basis  unti, 
after  the  various  combing  machines  invented  in  the  middle  of  th 
nineteenth  century  had  been  made  commercially  available.     The 
most  important  oi  these  improved  combs  were  the  Noble  comb,  the 
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type  most  commonly  used  in  England  and  in  the  United  States ;  the 
Lister  or  nip  comb,  best  suited  to  long  wools;  the  Holden  or  square 
motion  como;  and  the  Heilmann  comb,  used  on  the  European  Conti- 
nent more  than  elsewhere.  Before  the  development  of  these  macliiiies 
worsted  yams,  even  when  made  for  factory  weaving,  had  been  combed 
by  hand.  The  combing  machines  which  are  now  in  use  were  all 
inventod  within  11  years,  1842  to  1853.  After  these  combs  were 
introduced  the  worsted  industry  grew  with  great  rapidity. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  me  American  worsted  industry    as 
it  is  at  present  constituted  are:  (1)  The  relatively  large  size    of 

Slants;  (2)  the  high  degree  of  specialization  in  process;  and  (3)  the 
igh  degree  of  centralization  in  a  few  States  and,  more  specifically, 
in  Lawrence,  Mass.;  Providence,  R.  I.;  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In 
these  three  cities  the  greater  part  of  the  country's  worsteds  are 
produced. 

GEOGRAPHICAIi   DISTRIBUTION 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  are 
the  main  producers  of  worsted  goods.  In  1919,  862  worsted  combs 
were  located  in  Massachusetts,  385  in  Rhode  Island,  368  in  New 
Jersey,  343  in  Pennsylvania,  and  239  in  all  other  States.  In  1923, 
Massachusetts  produced  37  per  cent  in  value  of  the  country 's  wor- 
steds, Rhode  Island  21  per  cent,  Pennsylvania  17  per  cent.  New  Jersey 
12  per  cent,  and  all  other  States  13  per  cent. 

Of  the  338  establishments  reported  for  the  worsted-goods  industry 
in  1923,  103  were  located  in  Pennsylvania;  83  in  Massachusetts;  69 
in  Rhode  Island;  23  in  New  Jersey;  16  in  New  York;  12  in  Connecti- 
cut; 9  in  Maine;  4  in  New  Hampshire;  4  in  Ohio;  3  in  Wisconsin,  and 
1  each  iQ  Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kentuctjr,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia. 

ORGANIZATION   AND    EQUIPMENT 

In  1859,  there  were  only  three  worsted  establishments  in  the 
United  States,  capitalized  at  $3,230,000;  in   1919   there  were  292 
establishments,  capitalized  at  $557,721,000.     During  this  period  of 
60  years  the  average  number  of  wage  earners  grew  from  2,378  to 
103,830,  and  the  vJue  of  products  from  $3,701,000  to  $700,537,000. 
In  1923,  338  establishments  were  reported  with  122,144  wage  earners, 
and  total  products  valued  at  $698,270,621.     In  1913,  87.8  per  cent, 
and  in  1919,  92.8  per  cent,  of  the  domestic  worsted  mills  were  owned 
by  corporations.     In  1923,  156  worsted  mills  reported  individual 
outputs  valued  at  more  than  $1,000,000;  these  156  establishments 
produced  46.1  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products  for  the  entire 
industry. 
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The  machinery  equipment  of  the  worsted  goods  industry  in  1919 
and  1925  was  as  follows: 


Cards,  total  number , 

Woolen * 

Worsted 

Cotton .'. 

Spindles,  total — 

Woolen ..« 

Worsted 

Cotton ^ 

Mule  spinning 

Woolen — > 

Worsted.-,.- - 

Cotton 

Frame  spinning 

Woolen - - 

Worsted 

Cotton * , 

Doubling  and  twisting - 

Woolen *., 

Worsted _ 

Cotton - 1-— ^.i 

Looms,  total  number 

Power - 

Broad  (64  inches  or  over) _ , 

Automatic 

Nonautomatic • 

Medium  (60  to  64  inches) 

Automatic - 

Nonautomatic — — „ 

Narrow  (under  50  inches) I 

Automatic — .— j— 

Nonautomatic - 

Hand — . 

Wool-combing  machines ..„ ^ 

American  manufacture ». 

Foreign  manufacture..... ,.. .-,.-.*. 

Braiding  machines 

Pickers. 


Gamett  machines. 


1919 


2,457 

33S 

2,041 

83 

3,087,916 

179,636 

2,883,132 

25,248 

837,312 

166,420 

670, 892 


1,565,135 


1, 531, 551 

23,584 

695,409 

13, 116 

680,689 

1,664 

45,835 

45,818 

29,281 

(}) 

(0 

6,422 

10, 115 
(») 

(')      . 
17 

2,171 
647 

1,524 

250 

103 

29 


[!1 


1925 


2,863 

289 

2,262 

312 

8,817,174 

171,003 

8,516,388 

129,788 

963,977 

154,989 

808,988 


2,010,882 

10,334 

1,876,048 

124,500 

842,315 

5,680 

831,347 

5,288 

48,251 

48,240 

31, 710 

11,860 

19,860 

4,694 

8,029 

1,665 

11,836 

7,227 

4,600 

11 

2,657 

734 

1,823 


94 
21 


>  Figures  not  available. 


The  census  of  1925  was  the  first  to  give  the  nimiber  of  automatic 
looms  in  the  wool  manufacturing  industry.  The  following  table 
shows  the  total  number  of  power  looms,  and  the  percentage  of  those 
that  were  automatic  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  industries. 


Woolen-goods  industry: 

Total  power  looms _ —..,—* 

Broad  (64  inches  or  over) - 

Medium  (50  to  64  inches) 

Narrow  (under  50  inches) _ — - - 

Worsted-goods  industry: 

Total  ix>wer  looms - 

Broad  (64  inches  or  over) 

Medium  (60  to  64  inches).... - 

Narrow  (imder  60  inches) ^ 

Grand  total  power  looms  (woolen  and  worsted> — . 


Power 

Automatic 

looms 

(per  cent) 

31,100 

20 

24,601 

21 

645 

41 

6,944 

13 

48,240 

46 

31,  710 

37 

4,694 

66 

11,836 

61 

70,430 

36 

In  1925,  71  per  cent  of  the  worsted  combs  were  of  foreign  origin,. 
The  prevailing  width  of  the  worsted  cards  is  60  inches;  these  cards 
are  predominantly  of  domestic  manufacture.  Very  few  looms  in 
either  the  woolen  or  worsted  mills  are  of  foreign  origin.  Manu- 
facturers in  this  country  consid^  the  looms  built  in  the  United 
States  for  all  varieties  of  wool  fabrics  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
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nation.  Imports  of  wool-working  machinery  consist  mainly  of 
worsted  mules  and  cap  spindles  from  England,  and  gill  boxes, 
slubbers,  intermediates,  and  rovers  from  France. 

MATERIALS   USED 

The  raw  materials  of  the  worsted  industry  are  wool  and  other 
animal  fibers  and,  in  semimanufactiired  form,  tops  and  yams.  The 
cotton,  rags,  recovered  wool  fiber,  and  waste,  recorded  by  the  census 
as  being  used  in  worsted  mills,  are  all  used  in  establishments  wherein 
the  products  of  chief  value  are  worsteds  but  in  which  woolen  fabrics 
are  also  manufactured.  All-wool  worsteds  are  necessarily  made  of 
"virgin''  wool  yams  from  which  the  short  fibers  called  "noils"  have 
been  removed  in  the  process  of  combing.  Since  the  invention  of  the 
"French"  as  distinguished  from  the  Bradford  system  of  combing 
wool,  shorter  fibers  have  been  used  in  the  manuiacture  of  worsted 
yams;  however,  no  system  to  date  has  been  perfected  wherein 
reworked  wool  of  even  the  longest  staple  can  be  mixed  with  the 
raw  wool  in  worsted  yarn  manufactiu'e.  Therefore,  any  futiu'e  legis- 
lation tendhig  to  disclose  the  amount  of  wool  substitutes  used  in  the 
manufactiu'e  of  wool  cloths  would  affect  the  woolen  branch  of  the 
industrv  only.  Many  fabrics  are  produced  which  are  a  combination 
of  woolen  and  worsted  yams,  or  cotton  yams  and  worsted  yams, 
but  the  worsted  yarn  can  be  relied  upon  to  contain  nothing  but 
"virgm"  wool. 

Since  the  census  of  1899,  the  amount  of  wool  consumed  in  the 
worsted  industry  has  exceeded  that  of  the  woolen  branch  and  the 
tendency  shown  in  each  successive  census  is  for  a  greater  proportion 
of  foreign  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  domestic  wool  to  be  used.  In 
1879,  38.1  per  cent  of  the  wool  was  foreign  and  in  1919,  46.1  per  cent. 
The  largest  amoimt  used  in  any  census  year  was  in  1909,  when  a 
total  of  387,717,415  poimds,  in  condition  piu*chased,  was  reached; 
in  1919,  only  337,669,614  pounds  were  consumed. 

The  quantitv  of  mohair,  camel,  alpaca,  and  vicuna  hair  used  in 
the  worsted  industry  rose  from  6,515,367  pounds  in  1909  to  12,474,340 
poimds  in  1919 — an  increase  of  91.5  per  cent.  Dming  these  10  years 
the  quantity  of  cotton  used  decreased  35  per  cent  and  cotton  yams 
29  per  cent.  The  smaller  quantity  of  cotton  yams  used  in  worsted 
manufacture  is  reflected  in  the  decreased  quantity  of  cotton-warp 
goods  woven  in  worsted  mills;  in  1909,  119,994,875  square  yards 
were  produced,  and  in  1919,  83,826,249  square  yards;  a  decrease  in 
the  aecade  of  23.2  per  cent.  Tops  purchased  increased  from 
20,269,307  pounds  m  1909  to  25,732,481  poimds  in  1919,  or  27  per 
cent;  the  quantity  of  woolen  yams  purchased  increased  943.6  per 
cent,  but  the  quantity  of  worsted  yarns  piu'chased  decreased  26.8 
per  cent.  In  1909,  211,577  pounds,  and  in  1919,  331,572  pounds  of 
sUk  and  spim  silk  yarns  were  purchased.  These  yarns  are  used  for 
decorative  purposes  in  fancy  worsteds.  The  raw  materials  used  in 
the  industry  subsequent  to  the  census  of  1919  are  not  recorded. 

METHODS    OF   PRODUCTION 

The  manufacture  of  worsteds  differs  from  that  of  woolens  in  the 
introduction  of  certain  processes  designed  to  comb  the  fibers  and  lav 
them  straight  in  the  yarn.     Woolen  fabrics  are  made  to  be  fullea, 


b^ 
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and  the  aim  in  all  the  processes  of  their  mannfactiire  is  to  produce 
an  open,  soft  doth  with  high  felting  properties.  Worsteds,  on  the 
oth^  hand,  are  fulled  only  slightly.  Their  strength  and  wearing 
properties  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  the  fibers  are  laid  in  the 
yarn  and  not  upon  the  fulling  process  after  the  cloth  is  woven.  In 
finishing  worsteds  the  yams  are  clearly  defined  and  not  felted.  The 
latter  statement  is  true  in  general,  but  must  not  be  interpreted  too 
literally.  It  is  strictly  true  of  the  coarse  worsteds  which  are  made 
from  long  straight  wools,  with  no  curly  fiber,  and  with  the  weave 
of  the  cloth  clearly  outlined.  Some  of  the  best  worsteds,  however,  are 
made  of  fine  wools,  with  some  curly  fibers  among  them,  and  these 
not  infrequently  have  high  felting  properties. 

Most  fancy  woolens  and  many  worsted  suitings  are  more  or  less 
fulled  to  give  them  strength  and  body,  but  the  shrinking  and  felting 
are  comparatively  slight.  The  napping  of  such  cloths  is  not  so  severe 
an  operation  as  in  the  woolen  ''faced"  cloths.  It  is  carried  out  in  a 
different  way  and  with  a  different  object.  Worsteds  are,  as  a  rule, 
only  slightly  raised,  since  their  close,  firm  textiu'e  would  not  allow 
the  rather  drastic  application  of  the  teasel  which  some  woolens 
imder^o,  and  the  napping  of  both  woolens  and  worsteds  of  this  type 
is  carried  out  while  the  fabric  is  dry.  Its  aim  is  to  brush  up  loose 
fibers,  which  are  subsequently  cut  off  short  by  the  shearing  machine, 
the  net  result  of  the  two  processes  being  to  show  up  rather  than  to 
conceal  the  weave. 

The  chief  stages  in  the  manuf  actiu'e  of  worsted  are  successively  as 
follows: 

1.  Scouring.  5.  Combing.  9.  Dyeing. 

2.  Carding  or  preparing.  6.  Drawing.  10.  Finishing. 

3.  Backwashing.  7.  Spinning. 

4.  Gilling.  8.  Weaving. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  processes  are  the  same  as  those  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  woolens  with  the  addition  of  backwashing, 
gilling,  combing,  and  drawing,  which  are  introduced  between  carding 
or  preparing  and  spinning. 

1 .  Scouring. — The  process  of  scouring  wool  intended  to  be  used  in 
worsted  yam  is  similar  in  principle  and  results  to  that  employed  on 
wool  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  yam. 

2.  Carding  or  preparing. — The  worsted  card  differs  in  construction 
and  in  combination  of  parts  from  a  woolen  card,  but  the  operation 
is  similar  in  principle  in  the  two  types  of  machine.  The  object  is  to 
separate,  as  in  woolen  carding,  the  fibers  of  the  wool  and  to  rearrange 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  burrs  and  othe/  foreign  matter 
and  to  deliver  the  material  in  one  continuous  ribbon  or  sliver  of  uni- 
form thickness,  weight,  and  fibrous  density. 

One  large  card,  a  combined  breaker  and  finisher,  is  used.  The 
sliver  which  comes  from  the  worsted  card  is  not  so  completely  carded 
as  that  from  the  woolen  card,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be 
because  of  the  additional  treatment  it  is  to  undergo. 

While  most  wools  used  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  yams  are 
carded,  there  are  some  long-stapled  varieties  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  carding  gives  place  to  preparing.  Generally,  long  wools,  7  to 
8  inches  in  length  and  upward,  are  prepared  for  the  comb  by  the 
preparer;  wools  below  these  lengths  are  prepared  for  the  colnb  by 
Uie  carder. 
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The  preparing  machine  breaks  up  t^e  naturally  formed  clusters  of 
niatorial,  lays  the  fibers  parallel,  and  arranges  them  in  tiie  form  of  a 
(Hintinuous  strand.    To  avoid  breakage  and  to  obtain  the  maximum    i 
d#Br«o  of  straightening  of  the  fiber,  the  process  of  pl:eparing  is  usually    ^ 
divided  into  five  or  six  operations. 

3.  HacTcwaskmg. — After  carding,  the  material  is  ready  for  those 
pfocotses  which  pertain  strictly  to  worsted  yam  manufacture, 
tiMiiely,  backwashmg,  combing,  drawing,  rovine,  and  spinning  on  titie 
l^ap  frame  or  flyer  frame.  Backwashing  is  the  mrst  of  these  processes. 
Tho  material,  as  it  leaves  the  card,  may  be  somewhat  discolored  by 
Ui0  oil  applied  to  facilitate  its  passage  through  the  machine,  and  it 
fntty  contain  some  dirty  matter.  It  is  necessary  before  combing  to 
«»inove  such  impurities  and  thoroughly  cleanse  the  material.  This 
Ik  done  in  tiie  backwashing  machine,  to  which  is  attached  a  double- 
N^mw  gill  balling  head.  The  machine  consists  of  a  counle  of  cleansing 
bowlA,  each  of  which  contains  a  pair  of  immersing  rollers  and  a  pair 
i^\  Nr|ueezing  rollers,  a  series  of  drying  cylinders,  and  the  gilling  and 
billing  apparatus.  A  washing  or  scoiurug  soap,  without  any  excess 
of  iilkali^  IS  used  in  the  first  bowl,  the  standard  temperatiu*e  of  the 
wuinr  bemg  100°  to  110°  F.  After  using,  it  is  run  to  waste,  and  the 
^^olution  from  the  second  is  conveyed  into  the  first  bowl  and  renewed 
iw  fflciuired  with  the  scouring  ingredients  employed.  If  the  sliver 
^hduld  be  tinged  yellow,  a  ''blueing"  or  ''tinting"  solution  to  whiten 
tlui  wool  is  added  in  the  second  bowl,  which  is  chiefly  utilized  for 
filming.  From  the  last  drying  roller  the  backwashed  material  is 
(conveyed  to  the  screw-gill  balling  head  and  delivered  as  two  balls  of 
ftllvcr. 

4,  OiUing. — The  object  of  the  process  is  to  straighten  the  fibers, 
(Irrtw  out  and  level  the  carding,  and  prepare  the  material  for  the 
('ornbing  machine.  In  the  treatment  oi  long  wools,  it  is  this  process 
which  effects  the  correct  arrangement  of  the  fibers,  without  other 
pruparatory  mechanical  operations,  in  a  suitable  condition  for  the 
oomb. 

A  set  of  preparing  boxes  for  ordinary  combine  wools  comprises 
five  or  six  machines  similar  in  construction  and  also  in  principle  of 
operation.     The  sheet  or  "lap''  of  fibers  resulting  from  the  first 
Killing  is  passed  through  the  second  box  and  again  delivered  in  lap 
fcirm.     In  the  third  box  a  change  is  made  in  the  mode  of  deUvery. 
^riie  gilled  material  is  passed  through  an  oval  plate  and  then  between 
a  pair  of  smooth  pressure  rollers  to  be  delivered  in  the  sliver  form  into 
cans.     Some  six  such  cans  are  placed  behind  the  fourth  box,  and  the 
nix  sUvers  drawn  out  to  approximately  the  thickness  of  one  of  the 
neries.    A  like  number  is  sunilarly  redrafted  and  reduced  in  the  fiftii 
box  and  the  process  repeated  in  the  next  or  sixth  operation.     This 
frequent  combination  and  drawing  out  of  the  matenal  is  necessary 
to  produce  a  level  and  uniform  sliver  of  straightened  fibers  of  suiteble 
composition  for  the  process  of  combing. 

For  short-staple  wools,  such  as  fine  merinos  and  crossbreds,  gilling 
is  practiced  both  before  and  after  combing.  Attached  to  the  back- 
washer  is  a  gill  box  capable  of  delivering  the  sUvers  either  in  four 
balls  or  into  four  cans,  and  made  with  two  sets  of  faller  screws. 
FollowiQg  this  leveling  treatment  the  balls  of  backwashed  slivers  are 
passed  through  a  pair  of  gill  boxes,  known  as  preparers  or  as  intenne- 
diates  because  they  are  used  between  backwashing  and  combing. 
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One  such  gill  box,  with  one  set  of  screws,  is  equiyalent  in  output  to 
%w^  Noble  combs,  each  of  which,  on  fine  wool,  has  a  productive 
capacity  of  375  to  420  pounds  of  combed  top  per  day  of  10  hoiu«.  If 
the  preparers  are  mounted  with  two  sets  of  screws  and  fallers  they 
are  capable  of  supplying  material  for  four  combs. 

6.  ComHng.— In  the  combing,  drawing,  and  spinning  of  worsted 
yams  there  are  two  separate  methods  or  systems — the  EngUsh  or 
Bradford  system  and  the  French  system.  The  former  is  employed 
more  commonly  in  the  worsted  mills  of  the  United*  States  ana  Eog- 
land;  the  latter  is  the  one  generally  used  in  continental  Europe.  In 
recent  years,  however,  the  French  system  has  been  introduced  into 
this  country,  and,  although  it  is  to  be  foimd  in  only  a  comparatively 
few  mills,  it  is  there  employed  on  a  large  scale.  The  machmery  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  woTsted  yams  by  the  French  system  is  prac- 
tically all  foreign. 

The  purpose  of  combing  is  to  take  out  all  the  short  fibers  or  "noUs" 
and  to  leave  the  long  fibers  all  laid  parallel  and  straight  in  a  continu- 
ous sliver^  perhaps  three-quarters  oi  an  inch  thick,  ^own  as  "tops.'* 
The  specialized,  separate,  top  industry  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  In  the  United  States, 
however,  most  worsted  miUs  were  established  with  their  own  combing 
departments  and  still  retain  them. 

6.  Dramng.— The  principle  of  the  drawing  operation  is  that  of 
combinmg  several  slivers  and  drafting  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
produce  a  thick,  soft  thread  which,  when  twisted,  wiQ  form  a  yam 
capable  of  withstandiog  the  tension  and  friction  of  the  weaving  proc- 
ess. Two  or  more  slivers  are  successively  united  and  drawn  to  a 
length  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  combined  lengths,  that  is  to  say,  if 
six  strands  were  put  together  and  elongated  into  one,  a  yard  of  the 
combined  sliver  would  be  attenuated  to  the  length  of  the  six  and 
reduced  to  a  size  corresponding  to  one  of  the  six.  This  system  of 
equalizing  and  leveling  rectifies  any  imevenness  and  further  adjusts 
and  straightens  the  fibers.  Six  or  nine  successive  machines  are 
employed,  all  buUt  on  a  similar  principle.  Each  machine  has  two 
pairs  of  rollers,  revolving  at  different  speeds,  one  p^ir  receiving  the 
sUvers  and  the  other  ddivering  them.  Draft  or  attenuation  is,  in 
every  machine,  effected  on  this  sytem.  The  "ratch"  or  draft  is 
varied  according  to  the  average  length  of  the  fibers  of  the  wool,  a 
reduction  being  made  as  the  material  passes  from  one  frame  to 
another,  the  increase  in  length  of  the  sliver  in  each  box  being  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  circumferential  speeds  of  the  two  pairs  of  rollers. 
The  Bradford  and  French  systems  differ  a  good  deal  in  the  details  of 
these  processes.  For  example,  in  the  Bradford  system  a  twist  is 
imparted  to  the  rovings  in  me  winding,  while  in  the  French  system 
this  is  not  done. 

Roving  may  be  defined  as  a  combination  of  drawing  and  twisting, 
with  an  excess  of  drawing,  while  spinning  is  a  combination  of  the 
same  processes  with  an  excess  of  twisting.  It  is  the  last  operation 
through  which  the  slubbing  passes  before  spinning.  In  the  roving 
box  two  of  the  thick  slubbings  from  the  preceding  machine  are  com- 
bined and  reduced  in  size  but  increased  in  length,  the  operation 
being  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  twist  mserted,  as  in  the 
drawing  machines. 

62344r— 27 3 
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7-  Spinning. — ^Woolen  yams,  with  few  exceptions,  are  produc 
on  die  mole,  but  for  worsted  yams  there  may  be  used  the  cap  frame, 
the  flyer  frame,  the  ring  frame,  or  the  worsted  mule,  the  selection 
ot  the  type  of  spinning  machine  to  be  used  depending  mainly  on  the 
quality  of  the  wool  and  the  type  of  yam  to^  be  produced. 

In  its  ees^itials,  ordinary  worsted  spinning  differs  but  little  from 
the  last  of  the  drawing  processes.  In  such  spinning  there  is,  how- 
erer,  no  doubling  and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  twisting  than  at 
any  pierious  stage.  The  oldest  t^e  of  spinningframe,  the  ''flyer'' 
frune,  closely  resembles  tibie  rovmg  macnine.  Frames  are  usually 
made  double;  that  is,  they  have  rows  of  spindles  on  each  side.  The 
royings,  wound  on  bobbins,  are  placed  on  pegs  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  frame.  Each  end  passes,  as  it  has  so  often  passed  before,  between 
two  pairs  of  drawing  rollers,  revolving  at  different  speeds.  Between 
the  orawing  rollers  are  two  pairs  of  sniall  ''carrying"  rollers,  whose 
function  is  merely  to  conduct  the  roving  to  the  front  rollers.  The 
surfaces  of  the  carriers  move  rather  faster  than  those  of  the  back 
rollers.  The  roving  is  twisted  into  yam  between  the  "nip"  of  the 
front  rollers  and  the  arm  of  the  flyer,  to  which  it  goes  direct  from  the 
rollers,  by  the  rapid  revolution  of  the  flyer;  and  the  spun  yam  is 
wound  onto  a  bobbin  running  freelv  on  the  spindle.  The  bobbin 
is  made  to  rise  and  fall  automatically  in  order  to  secure  accurate 
winding.  Very  great  speed  is  impossible  in  flyer  spinning;  for,  as  the 
flyer  is  fixed  to  the  spindle  some  distance  from  any  point  where  the 
latter  can  be  supported,  high  speeds  lead  to  excessive  vibration  and  so 
are  undesirable.  The  two  other  types  of  frames  regularly  used  in 
worsted  spinning  are  free  from  this  objection.  These  are  tixe  cap 
and  the  ring  frames.  So  far  as  the  drawing  work  is  concerned,  these 
frames  are  identical  with  that  just  described;  it  is  the  spinning  and 
winding  mechanism  that  differs. 

The  CM)  spindle,  imlike  the  flyer  spindle,  is  fixed — a  mere  p^  of 
metal.  The  cap,  from  which  the  machine  takes  its  name,  is  also 
fixed ;  this  is  a  steel  tube,  closed  at  the  top,  where  it  receives  the  head 
of  the  spindle,  over  which  it  fits.  The  spindle,  just  above  the  point 
where  it  is  fastened  to  the  rail  that  carries  it,  passes  through  a 
"whorl,"  or  small,  solid  horizontal  wheel  with  a  grooved  edge  on 
which  a  driving  belt  works;  so  that  it  is  the  whorl  that  rotates,  not 
the  spindle.  To  the  whorl  is  attached  a  brass  tube  that  fits  the 
spindle  closely;  and  the  bobbin  rests  on  the  whorl.  Thus,  the  bobbin 
is  driven  round,  not  dragged  roimd;  and  twist  is  imparted  to  the  yam 
between  the  rollers  and  the  point  where  it  is  being  woimd  on  the 
bobbin.  A  "lifter  plate,"  causing  the  bobbin  to  rise  and  fall,  insures 
accurate  winding,  just  as  in  flyer  spinning.  In  cap  spinning,  there 
is  a  perpetual  rubbing  of  the  yam  against  the  edge  of  the  cap,  aroimd 
which  it  is  traveling  at  high  speed.  Consequently  this  type  of 
spindle  is  best  adapted  to  very  fine  yams  of  high-class  wool,  which 
can  stand  the  friction  and  which  are  required  to  have  a  smooth 
surface.  As  there  is  comparatively  little  friction  or  vibration  in  the 
spindle  mechanism  itself,  cap  frames  can  be  driven  considerably 
faster  than  flyers. 

In  ring  spinning,  the  spindle  rotates  and  the  bobbin  with  it,  for  the 
latter  is  attached  to  a  plate  on  the  former.  The  revolving  spindle  is 
supported  in  a  long  metal  "sleeve"  and  can  be  driven  rapidly  with 
little  vibration.    On  the  ring  runs  the  "traveler,"  a  small  steel  hoop 
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with  a  gap  that  can  be  squeezed  over  the  flange  of  the  ring;  it  will 
then  run  freely  round  and  round  and  can  onfy  be  pulled  oflf  with 
diflBculty.  The  thread  passes  through  the  traveler  to  the  bobbin, 
the  motion  of  which  drags  the  travder  round.  Twist  is  inserted  in 
the  roving  between  the  front  rollers  and  the  traveler,  just  as  in  the 
flyer  frame  it  is  put  in  between  the  front  rollers  and  the  flyer  arm. 
But  whereas  on  the  flyer  frame  the  bobbin  is  dragged,  in  the  ring 
frame  the  bobbin  does  the  dragging.  In  ring  spinning,  the  accurate 
winding  of  the  yam  on  the  bobbin  is  due,  not  to  any  movement  in 
the  spindle,  but  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  whole  ring  plate,  with  its 
rings  and  travelers. 

The  mule,  when  used  for  worsted  yam,  has  on  the  stationary  frame 
two  pairs  of  fixed  rollers  between  which  the  sliver  is  drawn  out.  The 
front  pair  pay  out  the  drawn  sUver  all  the  time  that  the  carriage 
moves,  while  the  spindles  are  imparting  the  necessary  twist.  Mule- 
spun  worstied  yams,  though  by  no  means  imknown  in  this  country, 
are  not  so  common  here  as  on  the  Continent;  they  are  most  common 
in  the  hosiery  yam  trade.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  combi- 
nation of  the  French  drawmg  with  mule  spinning  produces  a  yam 
whose  softness  and  fullness  can  not  easUy  be  attained  by  any  other 
method;  for  m  mule  spinning  the  friction  and  drag  on  the  yam,  inci- 
dental  to  flyer,  cap,  ^nd  ring  spuming,  are  veiy  largely  avoided. 

8.  Weaving, — The  operations  through  which  warp  yams  pass 
between  the  spinning  machine  and  the  loom  are  the  same  in  principle 
in  the  manufacture  of  practically  all  classes  of  textile  fabrics,  and 
comprise  warping,  sizing,  and  drawing-in. 

Weaving,  whether  considered  from  an  artistic  or  a  mechanical 
standpoint,  is  one  of  the  most  important  operations  of  textile  manu- 
facture. Other  operations  are  secondary,  having  for  their  object 
the  preparation  of  the  raw  material  for  the  loom,  or  the  improvement 
in  appearance,  handle,  and  surface  of  the  woven  product.  On  the 
process  of  weaving  depends,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  success 
of  manufacture  in  general.  The  employment  of  good,  sound,  even 
yam  can  not  possibly  result  in  satisfactory  fabrics  if  the  motions  of 
the  loom  are  in  any  way  defective. 

The  power  loom  is  constructed  to  form  the  shed  in  the  warp 
according  to  the  required  pattern  or  design;  to  propel  the  shuttles  in 
consecutive  order  across  the  piece;  and  to  beat  the  picks  of  filling 
into  close  contact  with  each  other  so  as  to  produce  a  woven  fabric, 
and  finally  wind  it  on  to  the  piece  beam.  The  loom  usually  possesses 
other  minor  motions  for  facilitating  quick  weaving,  such  as  the 
arrangements  whereby  it  is  brought  to  a  stop  without  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  weaver  should  the  warp  or  filling  yam  be  broken, 
the  filling  run  out,  or  the  shuttle  not  reach  its  proper  destination. 

The  weaving  of  worsted  fabrics  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  the 
weaving  of  woolens.  As  a  rule,  the  looms  used  in  the  worsted  mills 
are  somewhat  lighter  in  weight  and  of  less  reed  space  than  those  used 
in  the  weaving  of  woolens.  The  standard  reed  space  of  a  six-quarter 
worsted  loom  is  72  inches,  whereas  for  a  woolen  loom  it  is  generally 
82  to  110  inches.  Using  nonautomatics,  two  looms  to  the  weaver  is 
the  rule  for  staple  worsteds,  and  not  infrequently  the  practice  for 
fancy  worsteds,  whereas  one  loom  to  the  weaver  is  the  rule  for  woolens. 

The  automatic  bobbin-changing  looms  are  built  to  produce  a  wide 
variety  of  fabrics  with  the  use  of  two,  four,  or  six  colors  or  sizes  of 
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filling.  This  loom  will  run  continuously  unless  a  filling  or  ^rarp 
thread  breaks,  in  which  event  it  is  automatically  stopped  by  the 
operation  of  the  filling  or  warp  stop  motion.  It  is  better  adapted  to 
the  weaving  of  worsteds  than  of  woolens,  and  is  particularly  suitable 
for  fabrics  made  with  a  cotton  warp  and  a  worsted  filling.  On  mixed 
fabrics  of  this  sort,  the  cost  of  weaving  is  considerably  reduced,  since 
one  weaver  may  run  six  or  even  more  looms.  However,  on  fabrics 
in  which  the  design  calls  for  a  ''pick  and  pick"  filling,  or  a  single 
fajQcy  pick,  this  loom  can  not  be  used,  as  it  is  always  constructed 
with  a  sin^e  shuttle  box  on  one  end  which  necessitates  the  insertion 
of  two  consecutive  picks  from  each  bobbin.  . 

9.  Dyeing. — ^Worsted  fabrics  are  either  piece-dyed,  cross-dyed, 
or  yam-dyed.  Piece-dyed  fabrics  are  woven  with  the  yams  in  Uieir 
gray  or  natural  state.  They  are  then  cleaned  and  dyed  in  the  piece 
to  such  colors  as  are  required. 

Cross-dyed  fabrics  are  woven  with  black  or  colored  cotton  warps 
and  with  worsted  filling  in  the  natural  state.  After  being  woven, 
they  are  dyed  in  the  piece.  The  cotton  does  not  take  the  wool  dye, 
but  retains  its  original  color.  Mohair,  alpaca,  and  what  are  known 
as  luster  fabrics  are  genercdly  subjected  to  this  process  for  the  reason 
that  it  does  not  impair  the  natural  brilliancy  of  the  goods  as  does  the 
cotton-dye  bath  after  the  fabric  is  woven. 

Worsted  mixtures  are  slub-dyed.  The  wool  is  carded  and  combed 
in  the  natural  state  and  the  slubbing  dyed  and  mixed  with  white  or 
a  color  before  being  spun  into  yam. 

Yam-dyed  fabrics  are  woven  from  dyed  yams.  Slub-dyed  yams 
may  be  distinguished  from  yam-dyed  yams  by  the  number  of  colors 
in  the  strand;  in  the  former  each  individual  strand  is  of  two  or  more 
colors,  whereas  in  the  latter  yam  each  strand  is  but  one.  Dyed 
yams  are  particularly  suitable  for  shepherd  checks,  fancy  checks, 
and  plaids. 

10.  Finishing. — The  first  finishing  process  in  all  fabrics  is  the 
examination  of  the  piece  with  a  view  to  finding  imperfections  and 
removing  them  by  hand.  Mispicks  and  threads  out  in  the  warp  are 
indicated  and  sewed  in;  knots  are  carefully  drawn  through  to  the 
back  of  the  fabric  and  clipped  off.  It  is  this  burling  and  mending 
that  saves  many  pieces  from  being  * 'seconds."  The  trade  is  always 
critical,  particularly  in  times  of  depression,  and  will  often  attempt  to 
return  goods  only  slightly  imperfect.  In  all  worsted  mills,  par- 
ticular attention  is  therefore  given  to  the  burling  and  mending 
departments. 

A  worsted  texture  is  the  same,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  in 
appearance  and  handle  after  it  has  been  scoured,  sheared,  and  pressed, 
as  it  was  when  it  comes  from  the  Uutm,  The  chief  noticeable  altera- 
tion that  finish  effects  is  ft  deBirable  improvement  in  softness  and 
luster.  The  point  to  be  specially  noted  is  that  while  a  worsted 
fabric  is  only  perceptibly  chflngcfl  in  thickness  or  strength  during 
the  finishing  operations,  a  woolen  fabric,  more  particulariy  when 
milled,  increases  both  in  densify  ntu\  fullness  of  handle,  these  quaUties 
being  obtained  more  or  Ichh  in  the  fulling  machine. 

Worsted  finishing  is  applies!  U}  nic^rsdyed  and  to  "fancy"  fabrics. 
The  routine  is  similar  in  the  two,  iuti  different  in  that  the  piece-dyed 
worsted  undergoes  finishing  ironiwotii  both  before  and  after  dyeing, 
and  crabbing  is  more  severe  ihnu  in  fancy  cloths.     Some  variation 
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of  routine  is  also  made  to  correspond  with  structure  and  texture. 
Fulling,  for  example,  may  improve  the  handle  of  the  pieces,  partic- 
ularly if  the  goods  are  finely  set  in  the  w^p  and  a  woolen  or  single 
i^orsted  filling  yam  has  been  used.  But,  bearing  in  mind  that  me 
design  must  be  distinctly  developed,  either  through  diversitv  of 
w^eave  or  coloring,  and  that  the  handle  and  wearing  quality  of  the 
fabric  must  be  improved,  the  finishing  routine  for  worsted  is  not 
variable  to  any  great  degree;  it  demands  only  attention  to  details, 
even  to  minutise.  Briefly,  this  may  be  summarized  as  comprising  the 
operations  of  burling  and  mending,  scouring,  hydroextracting,  tenter- 
ing,  crabbing,  brushing,  shearing,  pressing,  and  steaming. 

It  will  be  imderstood  that  the  routine  in  any  system  of  finishing 
is   modified  to    develop    the    quality    and    textural    characteristics  * 
required. 

PRODUCTION   AND   CONSUMPTION 

i 

The  value  of  aU  products  of  the  worsted  mills  of  the  United  States 
from  1889  to  1925  is  recorded  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as 
follows: 


Year 


1889 
1899 
1904 
1909 
1914 


Value 


$79, 194, 052 
120,314,344 
165,745,052 
312,624,063 
275,668,474 


Year 


1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 


Value 


$700,537,482 
524,638,921 
698,270,621 
596, 266,304 


The  foregoing  figures  relate  to  the  total  value  of  output,  and  as 
the  imit  values  were  different  in  different  years  they  can  not  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  changes  in  volume  of  production.  It  seems 
clear,  however,  that  there  was  a  steady  growth  between  1889  and 
1909.  The  total  values  were  somewhat  lower  in  1914,  with  wool  on 
the  free  list;  increased  to  record  height  in  1919  imder  the  stimulus 
of  the  war,  although  wool  was  still  on  the  free  Ust;  declined  sharply 
in  1921,  a  year  of  deflation;  and  in  1923,  with  wool  dutiable,  almost 
attained  tne  same  height  as  in  1919. 

Prior  to  1925  the  ^atest  volume  of  production  was  actually 
attained  in  1909  and  tne  successive  censuses  of  1914, 1919,  and  1921 
showed  a  trend  downward;  ii]Pl923  there  was  a  recovery  of  part  of 
the  groimd  lost.  Omitting  figures  for  partially  manufactured  arti- 
cles and  for  by-products  and  wastes,  the  production  of  woven  goods 
by  the  worsted  industry  has  been  recorded  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  as  follows: 

Domestic  prodiuUion,  of  worsteds,  1909-1925 


Census  year 


1909 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 


Square  yards 

Pounds 

Value 

• 

Unit 

Per 

square 

yard 

355,070,392 
336,899,172 
282,316,546 
269,371,442 
311,925,421 
275, 105, 188 

$201,207,840 
178,995,749 
423,483,677 
343,310,335 
423,852,012 
365,444,610 

$a567 
.531 
1.500 
1.274 
1.350 
1.328 

124,027,726 
116, 576, 197 
152,253,135 
132,637,394 

Per 

pound 


$3,390 
2L945 
Z784 
2L755 
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The  per  capita  production,  which  is  not  materially  different  from 
the  per  capita  consumption,  of  domestic  worsteds  was  3.92  square 
yards  in  1909  and  2.38  in  1925,  or  a  decrease  of  39  per  cent.  This 
decrease  is  due  to  many  causes,  but  mainly  to  the  increase  in  costs 
and  prices  which  has  compelled  the  average  consumer  to  make  his 
wool  garments  last  longer.  The  following  table  gives  index  numbers 
of  retail  prices  in  the  United  States  of  domestic  wool^  worsted  weav- 
ing yam,  woolen  and  worsted  suitings,  and  spring  and  fall  suits  and 
overcoats,  on  the  basis  of  100  taken  as  the  average  of  prices  in  the 
years  1911,  1912,  and  1913. 

Index  numberSf  IQll-lBBB 
[Source:  Fairdiild  Publishing  Co.I 


* 

Year 

Domes- 
tie  wool 

Worsted 

weaving 

yam 

Woolen 

and 
worsted 
suitings 

Suits 

Over- 

Spring 

FaU 

coats 

1911, 19ia» 1913 

100 
331 
117 
180 
213 
221 
1221 

100 
336 
176 
203 
233 
225 
1224 

100 
237 
242 
194 
208 
227 
»219 

100 
278 
214 
202 
203 
223 
216 

100 
302 
218 
193 
214 
224 
222 

lOQ 

1920 

2S5 

1921 

199 

1922 

181 

1923 _ 

202 

1924 

205 

1925 

2U 

» April,  1925. 


>  Spring,  1925,  opening. 


The  postwar  prices  of  wool  fabrics  have  been  relatively  higher  on 
worsteds  than  on  woolens.  Between  1921  and  1925  the  production 
of  woolens  increased  80,295,634  square  yards,  whereas  worsteds 
increased  only  5,733,746  square  yainds.  With  the  exception  of  an 
increased  demand  for  woolens  for  use  in  sport  clothing,  there  has 
been  no  noticeable  trend  in  the  fashions  toward  woolens  in  either 
men's  or  women's  garments.  Clothes  made  of  worsted  fabrics  are 
ordiaarily  sold  at  higher  prices  than  those  made  of  woolens.  When 
some  ready-made  worsted  suits  are  retailed  as  high  as  $85,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  consumption  of  worsted  cloths  has  declined. 

Prior  to  1880  the  manufacture  of  worsteds  in  this  coimtry  was 
confined  largely  to  the  making  of  lightweight  goods  for  women's 
wear,  commonly  grouped  imder  the  nime  of  "stuffs"  or  dress  goods. 
An  exception  to  this  rule  was  the  manufacture  of  coarse  worsted 
yams  for  use  in  the  carpet  industry.  Men's-wear  worsteds  were  first 
manufactured  about  1870,  and  they  had  so  increased  in  importance 
by  1890  that  the  value  was  nearly  double  the  value  of  the  products 
01  the  dress  goods  mills. 

The  principal  fabrics  made  in  worsted  mills  are  all-wool  worsted 
suitings,  overcoatings,  and  dress  goods.  Production  has  remained 
fairly  constant  in  the  last  two  decades.  These  fabrics  show  a  decrease 
from  1909  to  1923  of  only  16,412,058  square  yards,  whereas  cotton- 
warp  worsteds  show  a  decrease  for  the  same  period  of  50,551,348 
square  yards.  This  tendency  toward  fabrics  of  better  grade  is 
manifest  in  both  the  woolen  and  worsted  industries,  and  the  superior 
wearing  quality  of  all-wool  cloths  is  one  reason  why  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  woven  fabrics  of  wool  has  been  less  m  recent  years. 

For  some  years  the  demand  for  clothing  has  been,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  trade,   anything  but  satisfactory.     Many  persons 
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connected  with  the  industry  attribute  this  directly  to  the  high  prices 
which  have  existed  for  clothing.  The  average  of  cloth  prices  for 
the  fall  of  1925  is  about  141  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  in  1911, 
1912,  and  1913.  This  represents  a  much  greater  increase  over  pre- 
war prices  than  obtains  in  most  other  commodities.  The  consump- 
tion of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  probably  will  not  show  great 
improvement  until  prices  have  dropped  suflSciently  to  stimulate 
demand. 


Chapter  4 

THE  WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  INDUSTRIES  ABROAD 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

For  some  10  years  or  more  before  1914  wool  manufacturing  was 
expanding.  The  growth  took  place  both  in  the  countries  where  the 
industry  was  most  advanced  and  in  coimtries  where  the  existence  of 
a  domestic  wool  supply  or  other  favoring  influences  was  stimulating 
a  local  manufacture  theretofore  little  developed.  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  were  becoming  increasingly  important  manufac- 
turers of  wool;  Germany  and  Belgium  were  rising  factors  in  the 
trade,  and  a  vigorous  Italian  industry  was  beginning  to  attract 
international  attention;  in  Japan  and  Australia  new  industries  were 
started.  In  all  these  countries  growth  in  population  was  a  leading 
factor  in  the  development  of  wool  manufacture.  France  alone  of 
the  greater  powers  was  lagging  behind;  among  other  factors,  an 
almost  stationary  population  oi  frugal  hal^t  hindered  expansion  in 
the  woolen  and  worsted  industry. 

Outside  of  the  larger  countries  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
small  industries  were  springing  up,  largely  for  the  weaving  of  the 
coarse  wool  cloths  and  blankets  used  by  the  peasantry.  Home- 
grown wool,  which  long  ago  ceased  to  be  the  main  dependence  of  the 
larger  wool-manufacturing  countries,  furnished  the  wool  used  by 
many  of  these  producers.  Frequently,  these  industries  began  as 
hand  spinning  and  weaving  establishments. 

By  1914  the  leading  wool-consiuning  countries  were  more  com- 
pletely equipped  for  worsted  than  for  woolen  manufacture.  The 
basis  of  the  pre-war  expansion  of  the  worsted  industry  appears  to 
have  been  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  progression  from  woolen  to 
worsted  manufacture  seems  to  be  the  usual  order  of  development  in 
wool  manufacture.  The  production  of  woolen  goods  is  in  general  a 
simpler  process  than  worsted  making.  It  involves  less  handling  of 
the  wool  preliminary  to  the  spinning  stage  and  demands  as  a  rule 
less  skill  both  from  management  and  labor. 

E^ansion  went  on  rapidly  in  American  worsted  manufacture  from 
the  Civil  War  down  to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it 
became  increasingly  apparent  that  the  woolen  system  was  to  be 
displaced  as  the  prevailing  method.  In  1899,  worsted  first  passed 
woolen  output  with  respect  to  value.  The  first  decade  of  the  present 
century  witnessed  great  additions  to  capacity,  and  a  continuance  of 
the  trend  away  from  the  woolen  system.  Apparently,  1909  marked 
the  end  of  the  extremely  rapid  growth  of  the  mdustry  as  a  whole,  and 
also  of  the  marked  expansion  which  had  been  going  on  for  10  years. 
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Frfim  19W  io  1914  timv  was  oohr  moderate  gxvirtli  in  total  wool- 
iBBinilficliinxig  capAcitj  asd  a  9om^^ 
ibe  woTBted  BTrstenL 

Tbe  end  of'ihe  Worid  War  fovnd  tiie  United  States  whii  one-Oiiid 
mart  wossted  lluui  wooloi  sprndleB.  JUkywaaoe  nmst  be  made  for  tiie 
fact  likfit  1^  outer^wear  kmtting  indostnr  k  a  oGBBomer  of  worsted 
TBxiffi^  Imt  ikm  does  not  inTabdAte  the  conctasioii  thai  the  vxsrsted 
bnmda  of  Amedean  wool  man nfac tore  has  a  capttcitT  mlikii  caoi  be 
issffft  busT  onlr  br  a  Teiy  larg:e  rolmne  of  staple  boanea^.  Becasse 
(tf  a  gPBa;t  populatioxi  of  aznple  nvainfi,  the  wool-mannfactnriiig 
indiietnr  of  i^  United  States  is  more  happihr  situated  than  that  of 
ahooBt  aoj  other  ooimtnr.  In  ld25,  the  ^test  year  lor  miiicii  pro- 
ductkm  data  a2>e  aTailable,  domestac  manufaetarers  supplied  almost 
tbe  entire  borne  dema^  ibr  wcK^en  and  worsted  goods. 

Tbe  |«iwd  of  XBpid  expanston  in  wool  marnifactaring  in  the  United 
Statee  in  the  first  10  rears  of  the  oentimr  coincided  with  a  tme  of 
pTPigWiasin  the  United  Kingdom,  Gennany,  and  Itahr.  InFraaoe^on 
ihe  miher  hand,  the  wookn  and  worsted  iadnstnes  were  at  a  staiid- 
istiJL  FresMh  oomerratnm  delayed  the  scrappmr  of  worn  machincfj 
to  ^rre  pJbee  to  n^odek  <^  a  more  adTanoed  ordier.  Sinee  the  war; 
bowerer,  France  has  been  reequipped  with  the  most  modmi  and 
^^i&*^*^  tnarf4»mM»j,-  #Af^m^KU  ud  IS  now  capable  of  tunuBig  oot  TOol 
goio^m  as  great  Tolmne  as  before  the  war. 

J^  in  the  Unrbod  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  wonted  maun- 
laetnre  in  Gesmany  was  derelof^kg  more  rapidly  than  the  woolen 
inditttry  in  the  years  befmv  the  war.  By  1907,  the  Gennan  wool 
indtstfT  was  heaTily  equipped  for  combii^  and  for  wtooted  iqwrning, 
in  eomparwoB  with  its  woolen  equipment.  Wool  manwfartMre  in 
Germany  profited  by  reUtirelT  low  labor  chaiges  and  longer  hours;  it 
was  near  oaal  and  it  was  siqip£einented  by  an  extensiTe  hand-wearing 
indtffitrr.  Yet  by  1914  it  was  not  thoffoi^^ily  integQited,  and  de- 
pended on  imports  to  snpf^  its  deficiencies  in  yam  and  top  pro- 
duction. 

Exports  from  authentic  8oint:)eB  diow  that  Geiman  tejrtife  niachi 
detenorated  during  the  war  penod.  The  extent  of  replacement  sinoe 
1918  can  only  be  smnked.  Data  are  so  meager  that  nothing  ray 
eearimm  ean  be  stated  as  to  the  actual  ratio  of  woolen  to  worsted  eqidp- 
nAent,  bot  it  k  probable  that  at  present  Gennany  is  betttf  pr^MLred  to 
prodnee  wonteds  than  wodens.  Hie  indostiy  has  b«efited  by 
a  broader  borne  mazlEet  in  relatiMi  to  its  prodoctKm  than  has  France 
or  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  this  score  ^05^  with  the  American 
indtffitry,  a  dketanct  adrantage. 

AiAiQj^i  limh  was  beginning  to  show  promise  in  wool  mannfactiire 
before  the  war,  it,  like  Germany,  was  not  self-suflBcient  in  regard  to 
intermediate  products,  such  as  tc^>s  and  yams.  Worsted  mannfac- 
tore  was  increasing  before  1914,  but  woolen  spindleage  was  stSl 
eosai/ierMr  m  excem  <rf  worsted.  In  spite  of  noiUtaiy  demand  for 
wooieoA,  in  the  10  years  between  1913  and  1923  carded  woci  {yindles 
ini»«ased  from  ^2ij000  to  550,000  or  <m}y  6  per  cent,  while  worsted 
spindles  increased  32  per  cent,  maldng  the  total  500,000  in  1923,  as 
agaii^  378,000  worsted  sfMndles  a  dec^e  before. 

Hue  following  table,  cominled  by  the  Department  of  Coomieroe, 
shows  the  madbinery  equipment  of  the  principal  wool  manuf  actoring 
oountnes  of  the  w^id  for  the  latest  years  for  which  statistics  are 
available. 
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Wool  manufacturing  industries — Machinery  equipment 
[Sooroe:  OompUed  by  Department  of  Commerce.    For  latest  years  for  which  statistics  are  ayailable] 


Country 


United  States.... 
United  Kingdom 

firanoe 

Belgium 

0«rmany-, 

Italy 

Austria.. 

Poland 

N'etherlands 

Oreeoe 

Peru 

Czechoslovakia. . 

Australia. „ 

Denmark 

Norway. 

Sweden 

Argentina. ... 

Turkey ., 

LAtvia 

Mexico 

Japan 

Hungary 

SiMtin.-    -    .. 
India,  British.... 
India,  States 


Year 


U925 
U923 
1922 
1924 
M907 
1924 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1916 
1923 
1924 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1924 
1921 
1921 


Number 
of  mills 


973 

2,218 

«783 

150 

•16^925 

800 

40-50 

420 

83 

13 

5 

313 

S2 

33 

W83 


20 

14 

146 

36 

434 

12 

W^IO 

8 

2 


Sets  of 
cards 


6.140 
6.130 


689 
1,721 
1,500 

162 


42 


318 
175 


107 


194 
100 
196 


445 


Combing 
machines 


2,733 
2,474 
1,767 

840 
2,119 

500 


121 


30 


368 
'510' 


Spindles 


Woolen 


2.268^436 

3.111,066 

679, 131 

830.705 

1,956,342 

55a  000 

40,000 

45a  272 

206»706 


Worsted 


3,714,573 
3.600,545 
2;  292, 409 

242,200 
2;  236, 364 

500,000 

oaooo 

406^834 


4,542 

596,000 

1,014,000 

7a  000 


450,000 

630,000 

12,000 


251,000 
19,400 
21,500 
32,976 
04,  v4  V 

9a960  I 

27,260 

34a  400 

5a  981 

2,920 


281,456 


Country 


United  States 

United  Kingdom. 

France , 

Belgium ,.. 

Qermany 

Italy , 

Austria , 

Poland , 

Netherlands 

Oreece ., 

Peru 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

Australia 

Dmmiark 

Norway 

Sweden , 

Argentina. 

Turkey 

Latvia , 

Mexico 

Japan 

Hungary 

Spain 

India,  British 

India,  States 


Year 


U025 
M923 
1922 
1924 
M907 
1924 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1916 
1923 
1924 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1924 
1921 
1921 


Spindlee, 
twisting 


960.035 
1, 352, 196 


87,770 
578,741 
15a  000 

4a  000 


60 


35.800 
12,000 


2.240 


33,400 


Looms 


Wide 


62.497 


Narrow 


>  118,900 
•55.409 


18,056 


2,600 


•71,881 
•18,000 

2,630 

•15,286 

•4,256 

U428 
187 


6.000 


"11,874 


1,750 
•1,200 


•4,200 

•794 

•310 

•116 

•881 

»•  11,812 

•1,100 

•7,800 

•1,576 

•68 


Hand 


117 


1,400 

23,960 

2,000 


2,259 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees 


20a  UO 


3a  000 


65,000 
11,000 


1,628 
791 


aooo 


11.000 


340-390 


3.000 

1,987 

4,945 

"4a  222 


n  29, 000 

5,087 

530 


1  Includes  woolens,  worsteds,  carpets  and  rugs,  felt  goods  and  wooMelt  hats. 

•  Figures  covering  looms  and  woolen  and  worsted  spindles  are  1923  estimates.  Other  figures  are  from  1918 
statistical  report  of  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  woolen  and  worsted  goods  only. 

•  Width  not  given,  figures,  therefore,  include  both  wide  and  narrow  looms. 
4  Establishments  emplosring  more  than  5  persons. 

•  Does  not  include  10,000  hand  looms  and  1,400  carpet  and  rue  looms. 

•  Wide— 150  centimeters  (50  inches)  or  wider.    Narrow— under  150-oentimeter  width. 
'  Undoubtedly  out  of  date  and  incorrect  to-day,  but  are  the  latest  figures  available. 

•  Includes  household  establishments. 

•  Width  not  given;  figures,  therefore,  include  both  wide  and  narrow  looms  but  does  not  include  747 
ribbon  looms.  ' 

10  Width  not  given;  figures,  therefore,  indudes  both  wide  and  narrow  looms  but  does  not  include  870  carpet 
looms  jxor  hand  looms  in  the  homes. 

"  Wide— 170  centimeters  (66.9  inches)  or  over. 

"  Of  which  65  manufacture  both  wool  and  cotton. 

"  Ranging  from  56  to  96  inches  in  width. 

i«  Width  chiefiy  30-inch. 

1*  Seven  thousand,  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  males  and  32,661  females. 

*•  Woolen  and  worsted  piece-goods  mills.  There  are  also  16  wool  knit-goods  mills,  19  felt  and  wool  cap 
mills,  135  vam  mills,  and  30  scourers  and  shoddy  producers. 

"  Includes  employees  not  only  in  the  210  woolen  and  worsted  mills  but  also  in  the  16  knit  goods,  19  felt,  etc. 
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Great  Britain 

organization 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  organization  of  wool  manufacture  is, 
in  many  respects,  different  from  that  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
British  worsted  industry  diflferentiation  of  processes  is  the  prevailing 
form  of  organization.  In  the  woolen  industry  the  predominant  note 
is,  and  always  ha»  been,  that  of  integration — the  concentration  of 
all  processes  in  a  single  establishment. 

Worsteds, — The    wool    is    usually    purchased    directly    from    the 
growers  at  local  British  fairs,  or  indirectly  at  the  Australian  and 
Liondon  auctions,  by  manufacturers,  wool  merchants,  or  top  makers. 
If  the  top  maker  buys  his  wool  unsorted,  either  directlv  at  the  wool 
auctions,  or  from  the  merchants,  it  is  sorted  under  his  direction; 
staples  of  various  types  and  grades  are  blended  and  made  into  tops, 
usually  by  the  commission  combers.     It  has  been  estimated  that 
70  per  cent  of  the  tops  consumed  in  the  British  worsted  industry  are 
combed  on  commission.     The  combing  section  of  the  industry  is 
highly  specialized.     Some  top  makers  handle  only  a  particular  range 
of  tops;  for  example,  crossbreds  of  certain  quality,  or  Botany  types. 
Similarly,  commission  combers  often  confine  their  operations  to  par- 
ticular qualities.     With  this  specialization  it  is  possible  to  develop 
great  skill  in  combing  and  to  conduct  operations  in  an  eflScient 
manner.     Wool  scouring  is  carried  on  as  an  integral  part  of  the  work 
of  the  combers  and  spinner-combers;  it  also  forms  the  basis  of  a 
separate  branch  of  the  industry.     Scouring  plants  confine  their  opera- 
tions entirely  to  scouring  and  are  run  on  the  commission  system. 

Worsted  spinning  continues  to  be  predominately  a  separate  and 
distinct  section  of  the  industry.  There  are  certain  tendencies  toward 
integration,  exemplified  by  the  spinning-combers  already  mentioned; 
nevertheless,  the  spinner  who  buys  his  top  from  the  top  maker  and 
sells  the  finished  yam  is  still  the  characteristic  figm-e.  The  spinning 
of  yarns  on  commission  has  declined  greatly  in  recent  years.  The 
large  profits  made  by  commission  spinners  on  Government  contracts 
and  the  long  credits  allowed  by  the  Government  in  the  purchase  of 
tops  during  the  war  enabled  them  to  accumulate  sufficient  capital 
to  start  for  themselves. 

An  exception  to  the  general  system  of  organization  occurs  in  the 
spinning  of  mohair  and  alpaca  yarns.  The  preliminary  process — 
scouring,  carding,  and  combing — and  spinning,  are  often  carried 
through  in  the  same  establishment.  The  reasons  for  this  variation 
appear  to  be  partly  historical  and  partly  technical.  When  the 
utilization  of  mohair  and  alpaca  on  a  factory  basis  was  begun,  no 
one  knew  how  to  comb  the  staple,  and  the  early  manufacturers  of 
such  fibers  had  to  learn  for  themselves.  Consequently,  a  combination 
of  the  two  stages  of  production  was  adopted.  The  nature  of  mohair 
and  alpaca  fibers  calls,  to  some  extent,  for  special  treatment.  The 
combing  machines  employed  are  usually  of  a  different  type  from 
those  in  common  use  for  wool — the  Lister  instead  of  the  Noble. 
The  length  of  the  staple  and  its  luster,  upon  which  its  value  largely 
depends,  make  necessary  special  care  in  preliminary  manipulation. 
The  best  results  can  be  secured  when  these  processes  are  imder  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  person  who  is  also  responsible  for  the  spinning. 
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In  the  weaving  section,  as  in  the  spinning  section  of  the  industry, 
there  has  been  a  decline,  in  recent  years,  in  the  commission  form  of 
operation.  The  weaver,  or  "manufacturer,"  sometimes  buys  his 
yams  from  the  spinner  and  sells  his  product  "in  the  grey"  to  the 
merchant.     He  may,  however,  have  it  dved  and  finished  in  his  own 

{ilant  or  bv  a  commission  concern  and  then  sell  it  to  the  merchant, 
n  fact,  the  practice  of  selling  "in  the  grey"  to  a  merchant  who 
directs  the  dyeing  and  finishing  himself ,  to  suit  his  own  requirements— 
a  method  of  operation  which  has  in  the  past  been  important — is 
alleged  to  have  lost  favor  and  now  to  have  become  uncommon. 

Dyeing  is  not  really  an  independent  branch  of  the  industry  like 
top  making,  spinning,  and  weaving,  as  the  work  is  conducted  for  the 
most  part  on  commission  for  the  manufacturer  or  for  the  merchant. 
The  dyeing  of  wool,  tops,  and  yams,  is  largely  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  corporation,  while  the  dyemg  of  cloths,  which  may 
also  include  finishing,  is  largely  monopolized  by  another  corporation. 
Both  work  on  commission.  The  patrons  of  such  concerns  are  ei^er 
manufacturers  who  have  no  dyemg  departments  in  their  mills,  or 
fabric  merchants  who  buy  "in  the  grey.  An  increasing  proportion 
of  the  dyeing  is  carried  on  in  the  weaving  mills  themselves.  Finishing 
is  sometimes  carried  on  independently,  although  it  is  often  combined 
with  dyeing  either  in  the  same  plant  or  under  the  same  management. 
It  is,  like  dyeing,  prosecuted  upon  the  conmiission  system,  and  it 
likewise  serves  manufacturers  who  lack  equipment,  or  merchants 
who  buy  "in  the  grey." 

The  worsted  industry  is  so  fully  differentiated  that  even  the  final 
operation  of  handling  the  goods  in  the  manufacturing  centers,  that  of 
packing  for  shipment,  is  often  carried  on  in  separate  establishments. 
This  work  is  on  a  commission  basis  and  is  conducted  for  the  con- 
venience of  manufacturers  and  merchants  who  liave  no  shipping 
departments  or  whose  facilities  are  inadequate. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  whole  organization  outlined  above,  is. 
the  immistakable  tendency  toward  integration  which  can  be  seen  in 
the  English  worsted  industry.  To  some  extent,  this  is  being  brought 
about  by  the  combination  or  consolidation  of  previously  distinct,  but 
industrially  complementary,  firms.  A  spinner  may  purchase  a  comb- 
ing plant,  or  a  weaver  the  works  of  a  spinning  comber.  Such  integra- 
tion has  been,  in  recent  years,  a  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  the 
trade.     Other  integration  has  taken  place  through  the  extension  of 

Slants;  for  example,  the  building  of  a  dyehouse  by  a  weaving  concern, 
till  another  example  is  that  of  the  well-known  Saltaire  Mills,  an 
establishment  similar  in  form  to  our  worsted  mills,  and  containing  all 
the  processes  from  sorting  to  packing,  constructed  at  one  time. 
Differentiation  is  still  the  predominant  characteristic  of  the  British 
worsted  industry,  but  one  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  increasing  niun- 
ber  of  integrated  and  partially  integrated  concerns,  either  in  single  or 
scattered  establishments,  in  Yorkshire  at  the  present  time. 

Worsted  dress  goods  are  produced  largely  in  the  Bradford  and 
Halifax  districts,  while  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  qualities  of  men^s 
wear  is  centered  in  Huddersfield. 

Woolens. — Although  woolens  are  usually  manufactured  in  a  single 
establishment,  the  dyeing  of  wool  and  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of 
fabrics  are  not  always  carried  on  in  such  plants,  but  are  frequently 
turned  over  to  the  commission  firms  in  that  trade.    Manufacturers 
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who  require  a  large  variety  of  colors  and  shades  on  their  wool,  or  who 
have  very  fine  fabrics  to  finish,  make  use  of  the  services  of  commission 
firms.  Also,  there  are  some  separate  spinning  plants,  whose  product 
goes  to  supplement  the  spinning  output  of  integrated  mills,  and  which 
IS  bought  by  the  flannel,  hosiery,  and  carpet  trades.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  in  Yorkshire,  the  west  of  England,  and  Scotland,  the  typical 
form  of  organization  is  integration. 

The  woolen  industry  is  centered  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
with  important  branches  in  the  west  of  England  and  in  parts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  woolen  mills  of  Yorkshire  are  mainly 
situated  in  the  Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Dewsbury,  BatW,  and  Morley 
districts.  The  border  districts  of  Scotland  are  noted  for  tweeds,  fine 
woolens,  and  hosiery,  and,  of  late  years,  the  west  of  England  has  re- 

JJaced,  to  a  large  extent,  its  former  trade  in  broadcloths  by  the  manu- 
acture  of  high-^rade  uniform  cloths  and  specialties.    The  Irish  miUa 
have  a  reputation  for  high-grade  tweeds  and  friezes. 

Blankets  and  flannels  are  important  products  of  the  woolen  in- 
dustry. Their  manufacture  is  centered  m  the  Dewsbury  and  Roch- 
dale districts,  respectively.  Blankets  are  also  made  at  Whitney  in 
Oxfordshire  and  flannels  at  Dolgelly  and  Welshpool,  in  Wales. 

SIZE   OF   THE    INDUSTRY 

Among  the  textile  trades  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  wool^i  and 
worsted  mdustry  is  second  only  to  the  cotton  industry.  In  1913,  the 
woolen  and  worsted  industry  contributed  to  the  export  trade  in  the 
form  of  tops,  yams,  piece  goods,  and  other  manufactures  of  wool,  a 
Value  of  more  than  £37,000,000.  Reliable  figures  as  to  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  coimtry  are  imobtainable.  In  the  Census  of  Produc- 
tion of  1907  the  gross  output  of  that  year  was  placed  at  a  value  slightly 
over  £70,000,000,  of  which  about  half  was  exported  and  half  retained 
for  home  consmnption. 

The  niunber  of  persons  employed  in  the  wool  manufacturing  indus- 
try of  the  United  IQngdom,  in  1918,  including  the  carpet  and  shoddy 
industries,  and  dyeing  and  finishing,  was  256,400.  At  that  time  the 
war  had  interfered  with  the  normal  operations  of  the  industry  and 
its  employees  had  been  reduced  in  niunber  as  far  as  was  consonant 
with  the  military  needs  for  wool  fabrics.  Some  addition  would  have 
to  be  made,  therefore,  to  make  the  figure  representative  of  normal 
conditions.  The  niunber  of  persons  engaged  m  American  wool  man- 
ufacture was  208,225  in  1919,  201,890  in  1921,  and  250,105  in  1923. 
In  regard  to  machinery  employed,  a  report  on  British  wool  manu- 
facture ?  in  1918,  showed  a  total  of  3,061,085  woolen  ^indies  and  of 
3,466,457  worsted  spindles  of  eil  types.  The  corresponding  American 
figures,  as  given  by  the  war  census  of  1918,  were:  Woolen  spindles, 
2,705,625,  and  worsted  spindles,  2,341,174.  In  regard  to  looms,  the 
British  industry  had,  in  1918,  approximately  114,000  of  all  varieties, 
except  carpet  and  rug  looms,  while  for  tJie  same  year  the  war  census 
gave  the  number  in  American  mills  as  80,867.  In  other  words,  the 
British  industry  had  in  1918, 13  per  cent  more  woolen  spindles,  50  per 
cent  more  worsted  spindles,  and  some  40  per  cent  more  looms  than 
the  American  industry. 

<  ''Report  of  the  deitartmental  oommittee  appointed  by  tbe  Board  of  Trade  to  consider  the  position  of 
tbe  textile  trades  after  the  war,"  1918. 
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EXPORTS 

The  total  exports  of  woolens  and  worsteds  from  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  years  1913,  1914,  1923,  and  1924,  were  as  follows: 

Total  exports  of  British  woolen  and  worsted  tissuesj  1913-1924 
[Source:  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom] 


1913 

1914 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

• 
Woolen  tissues.... . 

Linear  vards 

106,883,600 

62, 49a  104 

£14,466,669 
6,186,379 

Linear  yards 
81,996.700 
70,304,400 

£11,573,508 
6,203,860 

Worsted  tissues — ... 

Total 

168,373,704 

20,662,948 

152,301,100 

17,777,36i 

1923 

1924 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Woolen  tissues 

Square  yard* 

148, 565, 700 

62,936,100 

£28,280,913 
11,399,639 

Square  yards 

164,752,400 

66,832,200 

£30, 141, 383 
la  052, 960 

Worsted  tissues 

Total 

211,490,800 

39, 680, 562 

221,584,600 

40,104,343 

In  1913  Canada  purchased  13  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
above  exports;  Germany,  9  per  cent;  France,  8  per  cent;  Australia, 
8  per  cent;  Argentina,  7  J^  per  cent;  and  the  United  States,  5  per  cent. 
In  1924  Canada  took  11  per  cent;  Germany,  2  per  cent;  France,  2  per 
cent;  Australia,  7  per  cent;  Argentina,  6  per  cent;  and  the  United 
States,  9  per  cent. 

Compared  with  the  British  exports  of  woolen  and  worsted  cloths 
and  dress  goods  in  1924,  amounting  at  par  of  exchange  to  $195,605,770, 
the  United  States  exported,  in  the  same  period,  similar  fabrics  valued 
at  $1,^46,789. 

A  report  to  Parliament  in  1918  showing  the  position  of  the  textile 
trades  after  the  war  (departmental  committee  on  the  textile  trades), 
contains  the  following  statement  regarding  trade  with  the  United 
States  in  woolen  and  worsted  manufactures: 

Our  trade  with  the  United  States  has  fluctuated  considerably  in  consequence 
of  tariff  changes.  In  1890  the  exports  of  woolen  and  worsted  manufactures 
were  valued  at  £5,148,000.  Then  came  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  in  1891  the 
exports  had  fallen  to  £3,178,000.  A  similar  reduction  was  again  experienced 
in  1897  as  a  result  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act.  During  the  few  years  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  war  the  exports  of  piece  goods  averaged  from  £1,000,000  to 
£1,500,000,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  woolen  and  worsted  cloths  paid  duties  vary- 
ing from  Is.  4Hd.  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  Is.  lOd.  per  pound  and 
55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  effect  of  the  Underwood  Tariff  Act  of  1913,  with  its  modifications  of 
duties,  was  showing  itself  in  increased  shipments  when  the  war  broke  out, 
although  it  should  be  noted  that  the  removal  of  the  import  duty  on  raw  wool 
entering  the  United  States  gave  a  stimulus  to  American  domestic  manufactures. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  the  new  tariff  act,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  as  a  result,  of 
the  war  and  the  cessation  of  continental  competition,  the  exports  in  1914  to 
the  United  States  advanced  to  £3,471,482,  and,  although  this  toted  was  not 
maintained  in  1915  and  1916,  the  figures  still  show  a  considerable  advance  on 
the  pre-war  shipments. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  British 
woolens,  worsteds,  and  flannels  exported  to  the  United  States  from 
1901  to  1925,  inclusive: 

Exports  of  woolen  and  worgUd  ti 


Bl  StBtcmaat  of  the  Trade  ol  the  United  Einidom  with  Foielliu  Couatrlesl 


QuBDtity       Value 


Worsted  tissues 


Quuintr       Vahu 


Tola)  woolen  and 


QuuiUty       Value 


Flamiela 
Quanilir  Vahie' 


ei.3i8 

5ft  140 
48,708 


a7,iM 

23,363 
BaS4B 


■jia^ 


tJ0,7S7 

*i.iea 

3«,2St 


2U,00T 


It  will  be  noted  that  in  these  British  exporta  to  the  United  States 
the  tendency  has  been  toward  an  increase  in  woolens  and  a  decrease 
in  worsteds.  In  the  period  just  prior  to  the  war  and  during  the 
war,  worsteds  exceeded  woolens  in  this  trade,  but  under  the  tariff 
act  of  1922  woolens  predominate.  This  was  mainly  due  to  a  demand 
for  fancy  backed  woolen  overcoatings  and  for  woolen  suitings  made 
of  highly  colored  mixtures  used  in  sport  clothing.  The  labor  cost 
on  fancy  backed  overcoatings  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  materia) 
cost  than  on  single  fabrics,  because  they  are  woven  more  slowly.  It 
is  on  this  type  of  fabric  that  the  foreign  producer  conies  nearest 
to  meeting  on  the  American  market  the  prices  quoted  by  the  domestic 
manufacturer. 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  woolen  yams  and  tissues 
amounted  in  value  to  nearly  ten  and  one-half  millions  sterling  in  1913, 
or  less  than  one-third  the  value  of  the  total  exports.  The  imports  of 
piece  goods  amounted  in  value  to  £5,344,000.  These  were  chiefly 
dress  goods  for  women's  wear,  produced  as  a  rule  with  single  merino 
yams  in  the  warp.  Apart  from  dress  goods,  imports  of  woolen  and 
worsted  fabrics  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  not  very  considerable, 
when  compared  with  the  total  production  of  the  country.     Of  cloth 
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lor  meo's  wear,  and  of  the  heavier  fabrics  for  women's  wear,  veiy 
Hide  came  fnxn  abroad. 

Imports  of  woolen  and  worsted  yams  and  manufactures  amounted 
to  £11,781,081  in  1923  and  to  £14,869,321  in  1924.  Woolen  and 
wotsted  tissues,  flannels,  and  delaines  accounted  for  £4,711,446  in 
1923  and  £6,107,254  in  1924. 

In  recent  years  the  importation  of  dress  goods  from  France  has 
ineremBed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Bradfora  worsted  industiy  has 
^>plied  for  a  duty  of  33  H  P®i^  cei^t  ad  valorem  on  '^  tissues  or  fabrics, 
wbetber  in  the  piece  or  anj  other  form,  of  any  weight  from  2  ounces  a 
Muare  yard  up  to  and  mcludine  11  ounces  a  square  yard,  made 
wjkoUj  or  partly  from  wool  or  hair."  The  committee  of  inquiry 
apIKMnted  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  to  inquire  into  this  apph- 
eatum  for  a  protective  tariff  adjourned  on  December  18,  1925,  to 
eoDsidar  the  evidence  in  private  before  making  a  report  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.    The  following  summary  of  the  heanngs  may  be  of  interest: 

(1)  The  duty  applied  for  was  a  33^  P^i*  cei^t  ad  valorem  rate  on 
the  above-mentioned  fabrics  or  tissues  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom. 

(2)  The  applicants  for  the  proposed  duty  were  the  Bradford  and 
District  Manufacturers'  Federation,  the  Keighley  and  District  Manu- 
facturers' Federation,  and  the  Textile  Commission  Manufacturers' 
Association.  Opposition  was  offered  by  a  group  committee  formed 
bv  the  textile  branch  of  the  London  Cham  W  of  Commerce,  but  the 
chamber  itself  was  not  identified  with  the  action  of  the  committee. 

(3)  The  ancient  worsted  industry  of  Yorkshire,  the  products  of 
which  have  been  known  all  over  the  world  for  centuries  and  which 
claimed  to  give  employment  to  100,000  workmen,  alleged  that  during 
the  last  few  years  its  English  domestic  market  had  decreased  ana 
foreign  fabrics  were  being  offered  in  the  home  market  at  lower  prices 
than  those  at  which  it  was  possible  for  the  Bradford  manufacturers 
to  produce  them.  It  was  pomted  out  that  in  1920  imports  of  woolens 
and  worsteds  were  10,477,429  square  yards,  and  by  1924  the  figures 
had  grown  threefold  to  29,609,684  square  yards.  Moreover,  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  present  year  (1925)  over  1924  was  still  more 
marked,  and  although  the  figures  were  not  yet  available,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  total  would  prove  to  be  four  times  the  import  of 
1920.  It  was  not  possible  to  give  the  precise  figure  for  worsteds 
alone,  owing  to  the  frequent  confusion  between  woolens  and  worsteds, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  increased  imports  were  lishtweight  cloths, 
and  were  retained  for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Since 
1921  there  has  been  a  steadily  diminishing  number  of  looms  at  work, 
with  consequent  imemplovment,  the  resiuts  entirely  of  the  severity 
of  forejjzn  competition  at  low  prices. 

(4)  The  principal  competitors  were  alleged  to  be  the  worsted 
and  light  fabric  mdustries  of  France,  whicn  were  able  to  produce 
goods  at  lower  labor  cost  by  reason  of  a  state  of  depreciatmg  cur- 
rency with  respect  to  British  exchange. 

(5)  The  applicants  for  the  protective  duty  engaged  not  to  raise 
their  prices  to  the  English  domestic  market  if  foreign  competition 
was  eliminated,  and  urged  that  their  principal  motive  was  to  reduce 
unemployment  within  the  British  worsted  industry. 
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The  report  of  the  committee  of  inquiry  was  issued  on  April  22, 
1926.  The  committee  found  that  the  apphcants  failed  to  substantiate 
a  case  for  the  imposition  of  a  duty,  as  the  evidence  of  unemployment 
did  not  support  the  view  that  employment  in  the  industry  was  being 
seriously  affected  by  the  volume  of  retained  fore^  imports.  The 
committee  recommended,  however,  that  depreciation  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies, volmne  of  retained  imports,  and  employment  in  the  industry 
be  closely  observed,  and  that  if  seriously  mcreased  tmemployment 
arising  from  a  substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  retained  imports 
be  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  bounty  obtained  by  foreign 
manufacturers  as  a  result  of  further  currency  depreciation,  a  duty 
computed  upon  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  12J^  per  cent  ad  valorem 
be  imposed,  which  it  stated  would  be  found  sufficient  to  coimtervail 
the  export  bounty  obtained  by  foreign  manufacturers  under  such 
conditions. 

The  following  essential  decisions  were  contained  in  the  conunittee's 
report: 

We  find  that  foreign  goods  of  the  class  or  description  to  which  the  application 
relates  are  being  imported  into  and  retained  for  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  abnormal  quantities. 

The  applicants  have  proved  their  contention  that  forei^  goods  are  being  sold 
or  ofifered  for  sale  in  the  United  .Kingdom  at  prices  which  are  below  those  at 
which  similar  goods  can  be  profitably  manufactured  or  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  unemployment  is  not  at  present 
seriously  affected  by  the  importation  of  foreign  competitive  goods. 

We  consider  that  should  importation  continue  to  increase  in  a  volume  such  as  is 
indicated  by  the  experience  of  recent  years,  such  importation  may  exert  a  seriously 
adverse  effect  upon  employment  in  the  industry. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  competition  is  unfair  owing  to  the  depreciation 
of  the  French  currency  operating  so  as  to  create  an  export  bounty. 

Having  regard  to  the  evidence  adduced,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  applicants 
have  failed  to  establish  inferior  foreign  conditions  of  employment  of  labor, 
either  as  re^rds  remuneration  or  hours  of  employment. 

We  find  that  competition  is  unfair  only  in  so  far  as  it  arises  from  depreciation 
of  French  currency,  which  operates  so  as  to  create  an  export  bounty  in  favor  of 
the  French  manufacturer. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  applicant  industry  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
United  Kingdom  with  reasonable  efficienoy  and  economy. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  goods  of  the  class  or 
description  in  question  would  not  ex^  a  seriously  adverse  effect  on  employment 
in  any  other  industry  using  goods  of  that  description  in  production. 

France 

The  requirements  of  the  French  woolen  industry  amount  to  at 
least  250,000  metric  tons  (about  551,150,000  pounds)^  of  wool  a 
year.  The  niunber  of  sheep  in  France  has  been  falling  for  many 
years;  in  1913  it  was  slightly  more  than  16,000,000  head;  in  1919 
barely  9,000,000;  in  1924  it  was  estimated  at  less  than  10,000,000. 
The  present  home  production  of  wool  amoimts  to  48,500,000  pounds, 
or  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  pre-war  figure,  and  as  no  great 
improvement  is  expected  the  manufacturers  have  turned  to  the 
colonies  to  make  good  a  part  of  the  deficiency.  In  Algeria  there  are 
10,000,000  sheep,  of  which  6,000,000  are  clipped  and  produce  about 

•  Report  on  the  Eoonomio  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  France,  1925,  published  by  Department  of  Ovet- 
seas  Trade,  London. 
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33,000,000  pounds  of  wool;  Tunis,  with  2,000,000  sheep,  produces 
4,409,000  pounds  of  wool;  and  Morocco,  with  7,000,000,  22,000,000 
pounds.  French  West  Africa,  with  2,000,000  sheep,  produces 
2,205,000  pounds,  and  in  this  territory,  as  well  as  in  Madagascar, 
the  Roubaix-Tourcoing  industries  are  providing  for  systematic 
experimental  breeding  by  promoting  the  introduction  of  merinos. 

Imports  of  wool  into  France  in  1924  amounted  to  491,935,767 
pounds,  as  against  577,430,120  pounds  in  1923  and  592,521,744 
in  1913.  Austraha  is  the  most  miportant  source  of  supply,  with 
shn>ments  totaling  208,000,841  pounds  in  1924. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  French  woolen  industry,  which 
since  the  beginning  of  1922  has  been  extremely  active,  has  never  had 
a  more  prosperous  year  than  1924.  Imports,  both  of  woolen  yarn 
and  of  piece  goods,  declined  considerably,  while  exports  of  both 
attained  unprecedented  volume;  exports  of  woolen  fabrics  were,  in 
weight  greater  by  19,841,400  pounds  than  in  1923,  and  by  24,250,600 
pounds  than  in  1913.  It  will  be  recalled  that,  during  the  War, 
France  was  deprived  of  nearly  all  its  working  mills  (2,000  out  of  2,500 
combing  machines,  nearly  all  of  its  2,000,000  spindles,  and  39,000 
out  of  55,000  looms  were  in  the  devastated  regions)  and  that  the 
immense  woolen  imports  during  the  war,  and  until  1920,  which  were 
mainly  from  England,  were  due  to  this  fact.  The  return  of  Alsace 
to  France  increased  the  woolen  and  worsted  industries  of  the  nation 
as  follows:  Worsted  combs,  356;  worsted  spindles,  505,206;  woolen 
spindles,  16,000;  and  looms,  6,623.  The  total  wool  machinery  in 
France  in  1925  was  approximately  as  follows:  1,900  combing  ma- 
chines; 2,400,000  worsted  yam  spindles;  800,000  woolen  yam  spindles; 
and  55,100  looms. 

The  following  table,  which  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  wool 
yams  and  piece  goods  since  1912,  forcibly  illustrates  the  immense 
advance  made  since  1919. 

French  imports  and  acportt  of  toool  yarns  and  piece  goods,  19it-192i 
(Snuice:  Bconnnilc  ind  Indnitrial  CiHidlllona  In  France,  1939) 


le,  826. 033 

'•""■'"' 

34,9liwfl 

l%20«,Bn) 
*>!.  Mt,  OSl 
14,325,633 


The  exports  U>  Ordiit.  ilritniit  of  Vti-ui-h  wool  piece  goods  consti- 
tuted a  large  trade.  \H:Um\  Mi"  wur;  in  ltM2  and  1913,  the  weights 
were  14,930.1«/i  and  l«,(tr.ri,r.V9  \mimiU.  In  recmit  years,  French 
exports  to  (iroat  Briliiiri  \in\y  bi-<n  \iiiiiiMtU-i\  by  llie  depreciation  of 
the  franc  in  rclntion  tii  nU-rWuv,-     ('."iciflt  of  wool  jiWe  goods  from 
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France  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  15^,392,517  pounds  in  1923  and 
to  20,729,854  pounds  in  1924.  These  were  mainly  worsted  dress 
goods  weighing  less  than  11  ounces  per  square  yards.  Exports  to  the 
United  States  of  wool  cloths  and  dress  goods  were  valued  at  $1,129,013 
in  1913;  $2,103,759  in  1923;  and  $2,051^616  in  1924. 

French  wool  goods  are  distinguished  by  their  variety  and  originality 
of  design.  The  trade  thrives  on  the  manufacture  of  fashionable 
goods  and  fancy  articles.  R6ubaix-Tom'Coing  makes  fancy  and 
staple  goods  in  both  high  and  low  grades;  Sedan  specializes  in  fine 
cloths;  Rheims  makes  cashmeres,  merinos,  and  expensive  fashionable 
novelties.  Fine  black  cloths,  both  woolen  and  worsted,  are  pro- 
duced at  Elbeuf ,  as  well  as  fashionable  goods,  riding  habits,  uniforms 
and  flannels.  Carded  cloths  for  ordinary  use  are  manufactured  at 
Vienne  and  military  fabrics  at  Lodeve  and  Cleremont.  As  regards 
plants  and  equipment,  the  industry,  with  its  high  proportion  of  new 
spindles  and  looms,  is  capable  of  more  efficient  production  than  before 
the  war.  France  now  supplies  both  the  home  market  and  foreign 
markets  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  1912  or  1913. 

Germany 

The  last  official  report  available  as  to  the  wool  machinery  equip- 
ment of  Germany  was  made  in  1907.  At  that  time  the  equipment 
was  as  follows:  1,721  sets  of  cards;  2,119  combs;  1,956,342  woolen 
spindles;  2,236,364  worsted  spindles;  578,741  twisting  spindles;  and 
95,841  looms.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  last-named  were 
hand  looms.  The  return  of  Alsace  to  France  resulted  in  a  loss  to 
Germany  of  356  combs;  505,206  worsted  spindles;  16,000  woolen 
spindles;  and  6,623  looms. 

The  wool  textile  industry  in  Germany  is  not  centralized  but  is 
distributed  over  the  whole  country.  The  situation  of  the  spinning 
and  weaving  mills  is  primarily  the  result  of  historical  growth;  their 
foundation  dates  back  to  the  era  of  household  industry.  Such  con- 
siderations as  fuel  and  power  supply,  accessibility  to  markets,  etc., 
have  played  a  much  smaller  r61e. 

It  is  possible  to  designate  several  of  the  more  importai:it  production 
areas.  (1)  The  Niederlausitz  region,  including  the  southeastern  por- 
tion of  the  Mark  of  Brandenbiirg  and  northern  Silesia,  produces 
chiefly  heavy  worsted  fabrics,  but  also  a  variety  of  carded  woolen 
textiles.  (2)  The  Saxon-Thuringian  district  makes  a  specialty  of 
the  finest  grades  of  woolen  cloths;  goods  mixed  with  silk,  and  materials 
for  women's  suits.  In  and  about  Chemnitz  various  finished  goods 
and  upholstery  cloths  are  made.  (3)  There  are  an  upper  Rhenish 
district  and  a  lower  Rhenish  rerion  which  manufacture  fine  woolens, 
women's  wear,  and  imitations  of  English  tweeds,  homespuns,  and  men's 
heavy  suitings.  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  one  of  the  chief  centers  in  this 
district  for  fine  woolen  velours  and  similar  fabrics.  (4)  There  is  an 
important  woolen  industry  at  Freiburg  in  Baden.  (5)  The  Wurt- 
temberg  area  produces  a  variety  of  woolen  goods.  In  addition  to 
these  roughly  defined  districts,  there  are  large  woolen  mills  in  a 
nimiber  of  north  German  cities,  especially  in  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and 
Berlin. 

In  Germany,  as  a  rule,  a  single  enterprise  is  engaged  in  every  stage 
of  manufacturing  from  the  washing  of  the  wool  to  the  finishing  and 
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d;^emg  of  the  doth.  Not  many  eetablishments  are  merely  spinning 
nulls,  although  a  few  firms  specialize  in  worsted  yams  and  do  not  so 
on  with  the  weaving.  Worsted  weaving  mills  are  almost  invariEmj 
connected  with  spinning  mills.  An  increasing  nimiber  of  worsted 
spinning  mills  take  work  on  contract  from  other  plants,  usually 
weaving  and  finishing  establishments  which  purchase  the  raw  wool 
and  supply  it  to  the  spinners.  There  are  a  good  many  separate 
dyeing  and  finishing  eetablishmentSi^but  the  work  is  usually  carried 
on  in  connection  with  the  weaving  mills.  Until  recenUy  tiiere  has 
been  a  rather  strict  differentiation  between  the  spmners  making  the 
finer  grades  of  yam  and  those  manufacturing  coarser  grades.  This 
distinction  tends  more  and  more  to  be  obliterated. 

Germany's  domestic  wool  production  is  entirely  insufficient  for 
her  needs.  In  1922  she  imported  about  90  per  cent  of  all  the  raw 
wool  consumed  by  her  spinnmg  mills.  The  decrease  of  wocl  produc- 
tion within  the  last  half  century  has  been  striking.  At  the  dose  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  the  German  wool  clip  was  neariy  five  times 
as  great  as  it  is  to-day,  while  domestic  consumption  was  much  less. 
Imports  of  raw  wool  in  the  calendar  years  1923  and  1924  were  as 
follows: 

German  imports  of  raw  woolf  19 £3  and  19£4 


Merino  wool: 

In  Uiefnafe........... 

Washed  before  fbesring 
Waibed  after  sbearfnc. 

CroAbred  wool: 

In  tfaegreaee 

Waibed  before  sbearing 
Waibed  after  sbearinf .. 


Quantity 


1923 


Pwindi 
102;  873, 309 

4*333,582 
la  928, 423 

71,687,640 
3,696,463 
8^918,268 


1934 


Pimndi 
193,837,691 
4,589,977 
12,476,272 

97,862,414 

2,778,607 

12,882,801 


Value 


1923 


$78,443,648 

3,367,910 

1^58^368 

l^  000^883 
1, 161, 701 
3,253,574 


1«M 


I0a;ou.6n 

4,3M,tXl 
14.814,1M 

aa  378;  121 
1.083»S72 
5,877,88 


Imports  of  merino  wool  are  mainly  from  Australia,  Argentina,  and 
Britisn  South  Africa.  Crossbred  imports,  both  before  and  aft^  Uie 
war,  have  come  from  a  number  of  sources,  of  which  Argentina  is  the 
most  important. 

Before  the  war  Germany's  needs  for  woolen  goods  were  met  largely 
by  domestic  production.  This  was  especially  true  of  finished  goods, 
such  as  cloths,  suitings,  carpets,  men's  and  women's  wear,  and  uph<4- 
stery  cloths.  Her  n^a  for  finished  yams  was  less  adequatelv  supplied 
at  home,  and  half-fabricated  yams,  i.  e.,  tops,  also  noils  K)r  wool^oi 
yams,  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  about  30  per  cent  of  total  domes- 
tic requirements  of  the  spinners. 

Imports  of  wool  fabrics  (suitings,  etc.)  weighing  more  than  700 
grams  to  the  square  meter  (•20.6  ounces  per  square  yard);  press 
cloths,  webbing,  sieves  for  oil  pressing  and  felt  clotjis  for  pulp  miUs, 
amounted  to  132,937  pounds,  valued  at  $248,443,  in  1924.  Fabrics 
weighing  from  200  to  700  grams  to  the  square  meter  (»5.9  ounces  to 
20.6  ounces  per  square  yard),  amounted  to  2,725,547  pounds,  valued 
at  $6,381,854,  and  fabrics  less  than  200  erams  to  the  square  meter 
(  =  less  than  5.9  ounces  per  square  yard),  amounted  to  6,346,602 
pounds,  valued  at  $18,946,666,  in  1924.  Imports  were  mainly  from 
Alsace-Lorraine,  the  United  Kingdom,  Austria,  and  Belgium. 
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Exports  of  woolen  suitings  and  other  fabrics  (press  cloth,  felt 
cloth,  etc.)  amounted  to  28,418,617  pounds,  valued  at  $36,619,201,  in 
1923,  and  22,037,182  pounds,  valued  at  $36,420,304,  in  1924.  Exports 
of  the  above  fabrics  to  the  United  States  increased  from  691,274 
pounds  in  1923  to  1,282,636  pounds  in  1924.  The  largest  users  of 
German  woolens  and  worsteds  are  Austria,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Switzerland. 

Belgium 

The  output  of  the  Belgian  wool  manufacturing  industry  is  not  in 
itself  sufficient  to  supplv  the  home  consmnption  of  wool  fabrics. 
Belgimn  produces  only  aoout  825,000  pounds  (less  than  400  tons)  of 
raw  wool  annually  ana  therefore  must  import  a  considerable  quantity. 
Prior  to  the  war  Belgian  wool  imports  averaged  about  150,000  tons 
annually,  of  which  fiuly  two-thirds  was  reexported,  leaving  approxi- 
mately 50,000  tons  for  local  consumption.  Consumption  since  the 
armistice  has  ranged  between  25,600  and  53,900  tons. 

The  spinning  oi  woolen  and  worsted  yams  is  mainly  concentrated 
in  and  about  the  city  of  Verviers.  Outside  this  district  there  are  . 
important  woolen  and  worsted  cloth  mills  at  Toiunai,  St.  Nicolas, 
Eecloo,  Loth,  Dinant,  and  Malines.  The  Belgian  wool  industry  em- 
ploys about  30,000  hands,  of  which  16,000  work  in  Verviers  alone. 
There  are  in  Verviers  12  worsted  milfe  employing  4,000  operatives  and 
86  woolen  plants  of  various  sizes,  engagmg  some  12,000  operatives. 
The  Verviers  spinning  industry  comprises  about  355,000  spindles,  of 
which  180,000  oelong  to  the  woolen  and  175,000  to  the  worsted  branch. 
The  machinery  equipment  of  Belgium  has  not  greatly  altered  since  the 
war.     In  1924  it  was  estimated  to  be  as  follows: 

Sets  of  cards _ 639 

Woolen  spindles 339,  705 

Worsted  combs  * 340 

Worsted  spindles 242,  200 

Twisting  spindles __ _ , _.  87,  770 

Looms  (59  inches  or  wider) 2,  600 

Looms  (narrower  than  69  inches) 6,  000 

The  products  of  Belgian  mills  include  fancy  worsted  trouserings, 
overcoatings,  whipcords,  one-and-one  worsteds,  tropical  worsteds, 
gabardines,  uniform  cloths,  and  various  grades  of  cheviots,  serges, 
and  other  suitings.  Two  firms  specialize  in  billiard  cloths  of  63  to 
75  inches  in  width,  weighing  25  to  30  ounces  per  linear  yard;  these 
have  sold  well  in  the  United  States.  The  total  annual  production  of 
woolens  and  worsteds  in  Belgium  is  estimated  to  be  about  280,000 
pieces,  of  40-meter  length. 

The  arrangement  of  Belgian  trade  statistics  is  not  such  as  to  give 
a  very  clear  idea  of  the  foreign  trade  in  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics. 
In  general,  however,  the  Belgian  industry  has  never  been  able  to 
supply  the  entire  demand  at  home,  and  in  1913  the  quantity  of  imports 
exceeded  exports  by  25  per  cent.  The  year  1919  was  one  of  replen- 
ishing stocks  of  raw  material  and  finished  products,  so  that  imports 
far  exceeded  exports.  After  the  prosperity  and  large  exports  of  1920 
and  the  depression  of  1921  the  wool-goods  trade  in  1922  resmned 
substantially  its  pre-war  proportions,  with  imports  exceeding  exports 
by  about  16  per  cent  and  the  figm-es  for  total  volmne  in  each  class  not 
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iTbe  worsted  combs  are  chiefly  of  the  Heilmann  type. 
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\y  from  thone  of  1913.  The  principal  ^mnrcts  of  BeiipBiL 
impmtfl  of  wooipTM  and  worsteds,  before  che  war  and  smcft^  have  been 
Grpat  Britain,  Germany,  and  Frmee,  in  the  ord^^  named. 

BeJgxnm  hae  been  lari^y  mt  off  from  French  and 
by  hiii^  protective  tariffs,  and  the  be»t  European  fidda  for  Belgian 
woolen  piece  goods  are  Great  Britain,  the  Netiierlands,  and  Switzer- 
land. Of  oversea  piirchaners  the  most  important  are  Argmtina  and 
Bririfth  India,  the  latter  especially  for  tropiral  fabrics,  me  Netfaer- 
landA  ifl  the  largest  importer  of  Bebrian  ahawis,  while  uphoistery 
cloths  find  rheir  best  markets  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Althoiififh  a  few  of  the  best  known  Belgian  mftlft  are  represented 
in  the  Cnited  States,  most  of  them  have  never  made  a  prononnced 
rfort  to  ent^er  the  American  market,  principal^  because  they  are 
anall,  conservative  in  method,  and  not  posaesaca  of  adequate  means 
for  floating  a  conapicuoua  sales  campaign.  They  are  obviously  not 
able  to  compete  on  a  quantity  baaia,  and  with  rising  costs  of  fuel, 
freight,  and  raw  materials  their  advantage  on  specialties  is  not  great. 
A  Belgian  mill,  however,  will  take  an  order  for  a  few  pieces,  whereas  an 
American  mill  requires  orders  in  lai^  quantities.  The  wide  range 
of  fabrics  of  the  usual  Belgian  mill  enables  them  by  this  pdicT  to 
take  advantage  of  momentary  demands  in  various  markets. 

Belgian  fabrics  imported  into  the  United  States  are  mainly  wooL»^. 
Greneral  imports  of  woci  cloths  and  dress  goods  from 
valued  m  the  United  States  import  statistics  as  follows: 


•  I'iJIUIIIK 


1913^ — $rrr,675 

1»H 9S&.ZS5 

1»22. 587,587 

1»^^ 161,  S96 

1924 33a  339 

1925, 377, 8» 

Itai*t 

The  woal-mftnufftct\mng  industry  of  Italy  fe  centred  in  the 
Piedmont  distriot,  which  poin^adea  about  half  of  the  country's 
looms.  Other  wectitjua  of  iiupwtftuce  are  Venice,  Lombardy,  and 
Tuscany, 
Italy  haa  a  hoina  prodijotion  of  r^w  wool  amounting  to  about 
r,000,000  pounds  \m  wnniuii.    Of  thia  Quantity,  however. 


fitts 


I 


Imports  of  unwashed  wool- 
Imports  of  washed  woiU 
Imports  of  mgs.  waste,  etc. 

Total  imports----  - 
Less  exports  of  raw  material 

Imports  less  exports, 
plus  home  productlon. 


Net  consumption. 


1924 


Pounds 
68. 196, 019 
la  143, 229 
8,324,977 


86,664,21« 
11, 396,98s 


75,267. 
37.485, 

112. 752, 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  figures  exclude  imports  and 
exports  of  tops,  which  will  be  dealt  with  separately.  Of  the  un- 
washed wool  imported,  half  now  comes  from  Australia  and  more  than 
a  quarter  from  South  America.  Italy  has  no  established  wool 
market,  purchases  of  raw  wool  being  made  either  through  the  London 
market  or  directly  from  Australia  and  South  America.  The  direct- 
purchase  system  has  been  facilitated  and  popularized  by  the  work  of 
the  Instituto  Commerciale  Laniero  Italiano,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Milan  with  branch  offices  in  Biella  and  Genoa. 

The  number  of  wool-combing  machines  working  in  Italy  increased 
from  30  in  1876  to  600  in  1925.  This  increase  m  combs  naturally 
led  to  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  importation  of  tops.  In  1922, 
10,423,035  pounds  were  imported  and  in  1924,  6,005,758  poimds. 
Italy  is  now  exporting  tops  on  a  small  but  on  a  very  definitely 
increasing  scale.  Exports  increased  from  234,392  pounds  in  1922  to 
1,315,944  pounds  in  1924. 

The  number  of  woolen  and  worsted  mills  in  1925,  large  and  small, 
was  about  850.  If  the  woolen  hosiery  factories  be  included,  the 
total  is  brought  up  to  nearly  1,000.  The  machinery  equipment  in 
Italy  in  1913  and  1925  was  as  follows: 


Woolen  spindles 
Worsted  spindles 
Power  looms 


1913 

1926 

620,796 

377,538 

16,000 

600,000 

620,000 

19,000 

Hand  looms 

Combing  machines 
Workers  employed. 


1926 


2,000 

600 

70,000 


Italian  manufacturers  now  supply  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
internal  demand  for  wool  goods,  and  they  are  continually  extending 
their  exportations.  Foreign  competition  is  felt  mostly  in  women's 
materials,  French  products  being  somewhat  favored  because  of  the 
tradition  of  stvle.  The  value  of  wool*textiles  exported,  which  before 
the  war  was  less  than  a  third  of  the  value  imported,  was  actually 
greater  during  the  fiscal  year  1925  than  that  of  imported  goods. 
Kecent  betterment  in  the  technic  of  production  has  rendered  the 
Italian  textile  more  acceptable  to  the  local  consiuner  and  has  also 
permitted  a  relative  decrease  in  cost,  with  the  result  that  the  average 
consumption  per  capita  during  the  fiscal  year  1925  was  about  1  kilo 
(2.2046  pounds)  or  slightly  more  than  the  pre-war  per  capita  con- 
sumption. 

Italy's  imports  and  exports  of  wool  textiles  were  as  follows: 


Year 


1909-1913,  average 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 


Imports 


All  wool 


Pounds 

7,040,000 

2,662,000 

6,908,000 

6^324,000 


Wool  mix- 
tures 


Pounds 
(0 

66,000 

110,000 

S8,000 


Exports 


All  wool 


Pounds 
2. 97a  000 
6,786,000 
6,478,000 
11,418,000 


Wool  mix- 
tures 


1  Not  stated,  owing  to  different  tariff  classification  prior  to  June  30, 1921. 


Pounds 

(0 

946,000 
2,090,000 
2,662,000 
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Imports  of  such  goodia  are  chiefly  from  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  Exports  go  principally  to  the  Balkan  States,  Yugoslavia, 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Tiu*key.  Less  important  purchasers  include 
Austria,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Argentina,  and  Chile. 

In  international  competition  in  the  wool  industry,  Italy  is  under 
the  handicap  of  a  higher  cost  of  instaJlation  of  machinery  and  a  higher 
cost  of  raw  material  imported.  On  tiie  other  hand,  Italy  profits  by 
the  relatively  low  cost  of  labor  and  has  the  advantage  of  a  considerable 
supply  of  home-grown  wool.  If  hydroelectric  power  is  used,  the  cost 
is  no  more  than  in  other  countries,  but  if  coal  is  used  in  producing 
power,  the  cost  is  much  higher  than  in  most  wool  manufacturing 
countries.  In  1925,  the  average  wage  of  a  gurl  was  about  15  lire  per 
day  and  of  a  man  about  18  Ure.  This  is,  of  course,  cheap  labor 
according  to  world  standards,  but  before  the  war  the  average  wage 
was  2  lire  per  day,  so  that  the  increase  has  been  considerable.  Piece* 
work  rates  are  in  force  wherever  possible. 

Japan 

The  wool-manufacturing  industry  of  Japan  had  its  origin  in  the 
weaving  of  army  cloth  at  the  Senju  Mills  io  Senju,  Tokyo.  These 
were  established  in  1877  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Okubo, 
then  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs.  Various  other  mills  were  buUt 
during  the  wars  with  China  and  Russia,  so  that  the  total  number  in 
1925  was  42.  The  Japanese  production  of  mousseline  de  laine  and 
flannels  is  more  than  suflScient  for  the  home  consumption,  and  it  is 
predicted  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  Japan  can  supply  herself 
wHh  woolen  cloth  and  serges. 

Since  the  earthquake,  financial  stringency  and  depression  have 
characterized  Japanese  wool  manufacture.  Many  of  the  smaller 
plants  have  not  operated  owmg  to  lack  of  capitiJ. 

Mushn-making  machinery  has  a  yearly  capacity  of  nearly  200,- 
000,000  yards,  but  the  consumption  is  placed  at  only  85,000,000  to 
100,000,000  yards.  Negotiations  between  officials  of  the  important 
producing 'organizations  resulted  in  an  agreement  in  1924  to  restrict 
output,  fix  prices,  and  divert  some  machinery  to  cotton  weaving.^ 

Imports  of  wool  tops,  woolens,  and  worsteds  from  Great  Britain, 
during  the  year  1924,  were  very  heavy,  Japan  being  that  country's 
best  customer,  but  the  expiration  on  March  1, 1925,  of  the  conventional 
tariff  is  expected  to  extend  the  market  possibilities  for  domestic 
manufacturers  who  are  expanding  their  plants  in  the  expectation  that 
better  opportunities  in  the  home  market  will  result  from  the  increased 
import  duties. 

In  Japan,  attention  is  being  called  to  the  dependence  of  the  local 
industry  upon  foreign  countries  for  raw  materials,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  being  urged  to  promote  woolgrowing  in  Hokkaido  and 
Manchuria.  It  is  mought  that  Japan  may  attempt  in  the  near  future 
to  increase  wool  production  in  the  territories  adapted  to  sheep 
raising  which  are  under  her  control. 

Japanese  imports  of  raw  wool  increased  from  11,570,000  pounds  in 
1913  to  62,060,000  m  1923. 
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Wool-working  macbineiy  damaged  by  the  earthquake  has  been 
repaired,  and  there  is  more  machinery  in  the  comxtry  now  than  before 
the  disaster.  The  following  table  shows  the  diflFerent  kinds  of  wool 
machineiy  in  Japan  in  1924. 

Wool'Working  machinery  in  Japan 

Sets  of  cards 196 

Combing  machines 368 

Woolen  spindles i _ - 90,  960 

Worsted  spindles --  281,  466 

Looms  1 -..     11,812 


Chapter  5 

WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  PRICES,  AND  COMPETITIVE  CONDITIONS 

WAGE   RATES,    HOURS    OF   LABOR,    AND    EARNINGS   IN   UNITED   STATES 

Wage  rates  for  the  several  stages  of  cloth  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  are  fixed  upon  various  bases.  In  some  occupations, 
such  as  wool  carding,  time  rates  are  employed;  in  spinning,  some  mills 
pay  by  the  hour  and  others  by  the  pound;  in  spooling,  piece  rates  are 
paid  according  to  the  nmnber  of  spools  wound;  in  weaving,  practically 
all  mills  i)ay  by  the  linear  yard.  The  rate  per  yard  paid  to  a  weaver 
varies  primarily  with  the  niunber  of  picks  per  inch  in  the  fabric, 
the  speed  of  tne  loom,  and  the  niunber  of  looms  operated.  The 
foregoing  are  the  principal  factors  affecting  the  weaving  rates,  but 
many  smaller  factors  enter  into  the  computation,  such  as  the  number 
of  harnesses,  niunber  of  colors  in  the  filling,  and  the  kind  of  filling. 

In  weaving  woolen  goods  on  broad  looms  a  weaver  usually  attends 
but  one  loom.  In  weaving  worsted  goods  a  weaver  generally  attends 
two  looms,  but  it  often  happens,  especially  where  a  fine  fabric  or  a 
fabric  diflBicult  to  weave  is  to  be  made,  that  he  attends  only  one 
worsted  loom.  Automatic  looms  are  used  to  some  extent,  principally 
on  staple  worsted  fabrics,  on  which  a  weaver  may  attend  six  or  more 
looms. 

Earnings  per  hour,  full  time  and  actual  hours  of  work  per  week, 
and  full  tmie  and  actual  earnings  per  week  for  1924  are  presented  in 
the  appendix.  (See  Table  9,  p.  117.)  These  data  were  compiled  by 
the  united  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Summaries  are  also 
shown  fortheyears  1910  to  1914, 1916, 1918, 1920, 1922,  and  1924.  This 
biennial  survey  of  wajges  and  hours  of  labor  for  1924  was  made  from 
pay  rolls  for  periods  in  January,  February,  March,  April,  and  May. 
Schedules  were  obtained  from  pay  rolls  of  72  representative  estab- 
lishments located  in  nine  States. 

>  Ranging  from  56  to  96  inches  in  width. 


r 
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The  following  table  riiows  the  changes  in  hours  and  earnings  bom 
1910  to  1924,  using  the  figures  for  1913  as  the  basis  for  the  indei 
number: 

Jndez  numberi  of  fuUAime  hours  per  week^  earnings  per  hour,  andfuUrHme  eandnp 

per  week,  1910-1924 

(Sooroe:  U.  8.  Biumui  of  Labor  Statistics] 


lodei  DOfflberfl  of  aveiace^ 

• 
Year 

Indei  immben  of  aTetacs 

Tear 

Full-time 
boorsper 

perbour 

Fun-time' 
weekly   ' 

FuIHiiiia 

boorsper 

week 

Raniing 
per  boor 

Foltttat 

W(Ml^ 

1910 

im 

102 

100 

100 

96 

1 

90  91  < 

91  92 
102               102 
100  1            100  > 
108               100 

■  - 
1910 

96 
97 
86 
87 
86 

127  '             IJI 

mi 

191S 

196  '         vm 

1912. 

1920 

866               Wi 

19U 

1922 

966  ;             2& 

1914 

1924 

80i                9BI 

1 

For  the  woolen  and  worsted  industries  the  full-time  weekly  earn- 
ings in  1920  were  more  than  three  times  the  weekly  earnings  in  1913, 
but  in  1922  there  was  a  drop  to  about  two  and  one-third  times  the 
earnings  of  1913.  This  was  caused  by  a  reduction  in  wages  of  22^ 
per  cent,  effective  in  most  mills  December  20,  1920.  On  April  30, 
1923,  a  general  increase  of  12^  per  cent  was  granted,  which  brought 
the  full-time  weekly  earnings  in  1924  to  more  than  two  and  one-half 
times  the  earnings  in  1913. 

Changes  in  wage  rates  since  Januanr  1,  1923,  were  reported  as  fol- 
lows: Oi  the  72  mills,  49  reported  a  12^  per  cent  increase,  11  reported 
10  per  cent  increase,  one  mill  each  reported  20,  12,  11,  9J^,  and  7J^ 
per  cent  increases,  respectively,  and  7  mills  reported  no  change. 
Overtime  work  was  paia  for  at  an  increased  rate  of  50  per  cent  by  31 
mills,  25  per  cent  by  9  mills,  and  20  per  cent  by  one  mill.  No  in- 
creased rate  was  paid  for  overtime  by  31  mills.  Eleven  mills  reported 
paying  10  per  cent,  and  one  mill  15  per  cent,  higher  wages  for  night 
work  than  for  day  work.  Bonuses  were  paid  by  36  mills  to  the 
employees  in  one  or  more  occupations  and  were  usually  based  on 
production.     No  bonuses  were  reported  by  36  mills. 

Average  hours  and  earnings y  by  States. — The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  woolen  and  worsted  establishments,  number  of  em- 
ployees, average  earning  per  hour,  average  full-time  hours  per 
week^  and  average  full-time  earnings  per  week,  by  States,  in  1924. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  earnings  per  hour  ranged  from 
$0,468  in  New  Hampshire  to  $0,595  in  New  Jersey. 
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Average  hours  and  earnings,  by  States,  '19$4 
[Source:  Bulletin  of  the  IT.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  No.  377] 


State 


Connecticut 

Maine. 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

TotaL 


Number 

of 
establish- 

Number 

of 
employ- 

Average 
full-time 
hours  per 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour 

ments 

ees 

week 

9 

1,696. 

49.0 

$0,573 

12 

2,242 

49.5 

.565 

11 

16,891 

48.0 

.533 

5 

3,585 

52.8 

.468 

4 

3,549 

48.2 

.595 

2 

1,528 

48.4 

.507 

18 

4,448 

61.7 

.502 

9 

4,917 

48.0 

.530 

2 

2,764 

49.5 

.567 

72 

41,622 

49.1 

.533 

Average 
full-time 
earnings 
per  week 


$28.08 
27.97 
25.58 
24.71 
28.68 
24.54 
25.95 
25.44 
28.07 


26.17 


Wage  increases. — ^Wages  are  governed  largely  by  the  scale  in  effect 
in  the  mills  of  the  American  Woolen  Co.,  of  Massachusetts.  This 
corporation  controls  more  than  60  mills  in  the  United  States.  Its 
total  machinery  equipment  in  1924  was  approximately  as  follows: 
Woolen  cards,  744;  worsted  cards,  405;  combs,  414;  woolen  spindles, 
313,158;  worsted  spindles,  490,614;  twisting  spindles,  22,785;  broad 
looms,  10,586;  narrow  looms,  129.  Approximately  40,700  persons 
were  employed. 

The  following  table,  based  on  wage  changes  made  by  the  American 
Woolen  Co.,  was  published  in  the  October,  1925,  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers: 

Wages  in  the  United  States  wool  textile  industry  1915-1925 


Date 

Changes 

in  wage 

levels 

Relative 
wage 
levels 

Index  > 

numbers, 

cost  of 

living 

Purchas- 
ing power 
of  relative 
wages" 

Dec.  15, 1915 

Percent 

100.0 
105.9 
116.6 
128.2 
140.0 
153.9 
169.9 
186.8 
221.0 
248.6 
285.9 
221.6 

»102 
108 
111 
121 
130 
142 
149 
164 
176 
193 
196 

>  98 

Jan.l,  1916 

5.9 

10.1 

9.9 

9.2 

9.9 

10.4 

10.0 

18.2 

12.5 

15.0 

<22.5 

98 

Apr.  17, 1916 

104 

Dec.  4, 1916 

106 

May  1, 1917 

108 

Oct.  8, 1917 

108 

Mar.  25, 1918 

114 

June  17, 1918 

114 

June  2, 1919 

126 

Dec.  1, 1919 , 

129 

May  31, 1920 

146 

Dec.  20, 1920 

1921 

160 

138 

Apr.  30, 1923 

12.5 

249.3 

1924 

162 
•163 

154 

July  27, 1925 

U0.0 

224.3 

138 

1  Index  numbers  for  cost  of  living  are  the  average  for  the  period  during  which  each  wage  level  was  in  force. 

>  The  purchasing  power  of  relative  wages  is  the  average  for  each  period  during  which  the  then  current 
wage  level  was  in  effect. 

» Calendar  year. 
*  Decrease. 

>  Estimated  for  the  first  7  months  of  1925  and  for  subsequent  months. 

A  summary  of  the  hourly  earnings,  full-time  weekly  earnings,  and 
full-time  hours  per  week  from  1910  to  1924,  inclusive,  of  the  principal 
occupational  groups  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  industries,  is  presented 
in  Table  9  of  the  appendix.  (See  p.  117.)  This  table  shows  that  the 
average  full-time  earnings  per  week  of  male  employees  in  1924  ranged 
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from  tl5i)2  for  doBen  to  S42.63  for  loom  fixers.  For  females  the 
averftges  ranged  from  $15.15  for  doffers  to  $31.98  for  weavers.  From 
1910  to  1920  there  was  a  steady  decrease  in  full-time  hours  of  employ- 
ment, and  from  1920  to  1924  the  greater  number  of  hands  worked  a 
4^^'hour  week. 


C0MPARI60X   OF  AVERAGE   EARNINGS  OF  OPERAHYES  IN  THE   UNITED 

KINGDOM   AND   IN   THE    UNITED   STATES 

An  inquiry  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor  into  the  average  weekly  earn- 
jngH  of  textile  workpeople  m  Great  Britain  and  northern  Ireland 
fAufWH  the  following  particulars  in  regard  to  each  of  four  weeks  in 
1924,  viz,  the  weeks  ended  January  19,  April  12,  July  12,  and  October 
18, 

Average  earnings  of  woolen  and  wortted  operativee  in  ike  United  Kingdowiy  19S4^ 


NnsBbir 
of  work* 


ATcrage  fmingi  Id  the  week  ended— 


Jao.  19, 


-J.- 


II.0O 


Apr.  12, 
19S4 


July  12,    '    Oct.  18, 
19M  1924 


•I  - 


19.09 


18.94 


intbefoor 


>  In  the  above  sod  foooeedinc  table  the  American  currency  flgorei  are  calculated  from  tbe  average  annual 
txdMOie  ratef  ai  followf :  One  fbilling  equal  to  24.3  cents  in  1913, 19.3  cents  in  1921,  22  cents  in  1922, 22.8 
emu  in  1921,  and  22cenU  in  1934. 

'  Av«r4«e»  of  tbe  number  employed  in  tbe  four  weeks. 

Compared  with  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $8.89  in  tte  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Laoor  Statistics  reported  the 
average  full-time  weekly  earaings  of  41,622  workpeople  in  72  woolen 
and  worsted  mills  in  the  United  states,  in  1924,  as  $26.17  or  an  excess 
of  194  per  cent  over  the  British  wage.  In  both  countries  a  very  high 
perc/cnta^e  of  the  employees  worked  a  48-hour  week. 

In  oroer  to  ascertain  the  relationship  of  pre-war  wages  to  those 
prevailing  in  1924  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  American  consulate 
at  Bradford  obtained  from  a  large  English  woolen  and  worsted  mill 
the  data  in  the  appended  table. 

Average  weekly  wagee  of  weavers  in  a  typical  woolen  and  worsted  mill  in  the  United 

Kingdom,  1913-1924 


Year 


I9ia 
1931 
1922 


Weekly 
wage 


$6.80 

8.87 

11.88 


Index 
number 


100 
130 
175 


Year 


1923. 
1924. 


Weekly 
wage 


$12.31 
ia34 


Index 
number 


181 
152 


The  actual  earnings  of  the  milPs  employees  were  averaged  upon  a 
weekly  basis,  for  the  years  stated,  from  the  mill's  pay  books,  which 
were  regularly  audited.  It  may  be  noted  that  dunng  the  year  1913 
the  average  weekly  wage  per  weaver  of  woolen  and  worsted  cloths, 
as  paid  by  this  mill  on  the  piecework  basis,  was  $6.80  and  reached  a 
maximum  in  1923,  when  it  was  $12.31  or  81  per  cent  greater  than 
during  the  pre-war  year  mentioned,  while  during  1924  it  was  $10.34 
or  but  52  per  cent  greater  than  in  1913. 
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In  the  American  woolen  and  worsted  mills  the  average  weekly 
wage  ^  for  male  and  female  weavers  was  $12.09  in  1913  and  $33.33 
in  1924,  or  an  increase  of  176  per  cent. 

PRICES   OF   DOMESTIC   WOOLENS   AND   WORSTEDS 

Woolen  and  worsted  piece-goods  prices  follow,  although  usually 
about  a  year  later,  increases  and  decreases  in  raw-wool  prices.  For 
example,  in  1916  both  foreign  and  domestic  wools  rose  in  price;  in 
1917  piece  goods  showed  a  corresponding  increase.  The  decline  in 
the  price  of  wool  in  1921  was  followed  bv  a  drop  in  piece-goods  prices 
in  1922,  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  during  1923  was  reflected  in 
the  price  of  cloth  in  1924. 

To  set  forth  the  price  relationship  between  raw  wool  and  woolens 
and  worsteds,  a  table  has  been  prepared  giving  the  average  prices  of 
8  foreign  and  8  domestic  wools,  and  41  staple  nmnbers  of  woolens 
and  worsteds.  The  grades  of  wool  selected  are  considered  the  basic 
grades  of  the  principal  markets  of  the  world,  and  are  the  principal 
ones  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  for  men's  and  women^s 
clothing.    The  wools  selected  are  as  follows: 


FOREIGN    WOOLS 

Australian  648-708. 
Superior  12  months  Cape. 
Australian  608. 
Montevideo  60s. 
Australian  568. 
Montevideo  568. 
Australian  50s. 
Montevideo  50s. 


DOMESTIC    WOOLS 

Fine  staple  territory. 
Ohio  de  laine. 

Half-blood  territory  combing. 
Half-blood  Ohio  combing. 
Three-eighths  blood  territory  combing. 
Three-eighths  blood  Ohio  combing. 
Quarter-blood  territory. 
Quarter-blood  Ohio  combing. 


Table  18  in  the  Appendix  (see  p.  135)  shows  the  prices  of  the 
various  grades  of  domestic  wools  and  the  shrinkages  figured.  Table 
19  (p.  135)  shows  the  prices  and  shrinkages  of  the  foreign  wools. 
The  wool  quotations  have  been  converted  to  a  scoured  basis,  and 
all  foreign  wools  include  duties  as  levied  under  the  various  tariflF  acts. 

The  cloth  prices  given  in  the  following  table  are  the  average  prices 
of  41  staple  domestic  woolens  and  worsteds.*  In  order  to  obtain  a 
proper  comparison,  the  only  kinds  of  cloth  chosen  were  those  of  which 
the  constructions  have  not  varied  to  any  appreciable  extent  since 
1911.  The  prices  of  these  cloths  may  be  taken  as  indicators  of  price 
conditions  throughout  the  14-year  period. .  Owing  to  style  changes  in 
women's  fabrics  it  has  been  difficiilt  to  get  many  standard  numbers 
for  the  14-year  period.  It  has  been  possible,  however,  to  find 
several  that  have  remained  standard.  The  figures  for  the  pre-war 
years  1911,  1912,  and  1913  are  consolidated  into  one  simple  average. 
The  pre-war  average  for  these  three  years  is  used  as  the  base  for  all 
price  tables. 


*  Btireau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

B  For  more  complete  details,  see  Table  20  in  tbe  appendix,  p.  136. 
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Prices  in  th$  United  States  of  foreign  and  damestie  raw  toools  and  damesHc  woolen 
and  toorsted  piece  goods  and  index  numbers  thereof,  1911-i9B4 


Domestic 

Foreicn 

Woolens 

and 
worsteds 

IiKler  wimhern 

Year 

rmw           raw 
wools    1    wools 

1 

Domeetie 
wools 

Foreicn 
wools 

• 

Wool 
cftoths 

Wacesi 

1911, 1913. 1913 

I0L5377 

.5373 

.8780 

.7758 

L3400 

L5BI3 

1.4554 

L3300 

.0374 

.9003 

1.1450 

L1900 

Ptrp^mtid 
ia04B8 
.5308 
.0500 

.7973 
L3350 
L5188 
L4345 
L37S7 

.  5058 
L1333 
L1834 
1.3174 

— _—— J 

Per  yartf 
$L30S7 
L1137 
L1730 
LS413 
L7801 
SLHTO 
3L5443 
X7407 
17183 
13450 
14157 
15743 

100 
98 
130 
144 
351 
304 
271 
331 
117 
180 
313 
331 

100 
81 

im 

121 
300 

304 
331 
197 
98 
175 
183 
300 

100 

02 
97 
111 
148 
335 
3U 
310 
325 
180 
300 
314 

100 

1914 „ 

1915 

108 

1910 

117 

1917 

MttS 

101 

1919 

1990 

3S5 

1981 

1983. _ 

198S 

308 

1184. 

301 

1  Index  nnmbers  of  arerate  eaminy^  oer  hour  in  woolen  and 
Boreen oTLabor  Statistks,  BnDetiB  No.  Sn. 


XT.  8. 


Taking  as  a  base  the  average  price  of  r^Nres^itatiTe  grades  of 
domestic  wool  in  191 1>  1912,  and  1913,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
average  price  in  1924  was  121  per  cent  hi^er  than  this  {>re-war 
'average.  The  average  price  at  which  knported  wo<d,  daty  paid,  was 
sold  in  Boston  in  1924  was  only  103  per  cent  hi^er  than  the  pre-war 
average.  The  average  price  at  which  41  staple  fabrics  were  sold  in 
New  York  in  1924  was  114  per  cent  hi^er  than  the  1911-1913 
average.  In  the  same  period  the  United  States  Bureaa  of  Labor 
Statistics  records  an  increase  of  201  per  cent  in  the  earnings  per 
hour  of  operatives  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  industries. 

The  chart  on  page  55  shows  the  average  wholesale  prices,  in  Boston, 
of  8  domestic  and  8  foreign  wools;  the  average  whidesale  prices,  in 
New  York,  of  41  domestic  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics;  and  the 
eaimngs  per  hour  of  operatives  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  industries 
of  thetnited  States  fr<Mn  1914  to  1924,  inclusive. 

COMPKTrriVK   CONDmONS 

Wool  manufacturing  is  one  of  the  most  haiardous  and  precarious 
of  the  textile  industries.  The  manufacturer  of  woolens  and  worsteds 
deals  with  an  exp«^ve  and  pecuKar  raw  material.  A  greater  d^ree 
of  skSl  is  required  in  buying  wool  than  in  sdecting  the  raw  material 
of  any  other  textile  fabric.  Its  preparation  is  also  more  difficult  and 
the  fini^  of  its  products  is  much  more  complicated.  The  manu- 
factura-  suffers  ccMStant  loss  in  consequ«ice  of  minor  d^ects  in 
fabikation.  An  entire  cut  of  cloth  will  be  thrown  back  on  him  in 
eomequence  of  mispicks.  threads  out,  or  other  drfects  due  to  careless 
weaving.  The  perils  of  the  dywng  and  finishing  rooms  are  even 
greater.  The  dveing  of  wool  fabrics  is>  in  Europe,  a  distinct  art  in 
itself.  Some  sl^t  miscakulation  in  the  comlunation  of  dyes  or 
adds  may  weakoi  or  depreciate  the  fabric  and  make  it  a  "second." 
A  piece-df cd  fabric,  p«fecdy  woven  and  finflwd,  m^v  be  slighthr 
shaded  from  end  to  end,  or  side  to  side,  which  will  cauee  the  whole 
IHece  to  be  retonied  to  the  mill. 
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Manufacturers  who  market  their  products  through  commission 
houses  find  an  obstacle  to  success  in  the  prevaihng  terms  of  sale. 
These  frequently  compel  the  manufacturer  to  begin  a  season's 
business  before  he  has  received  payment  for  goods  of  the  previous 
Beason,  and  abundant  capital  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  accmnu- 
lation  of  goods  in  commission  houses,  the  cancellation  of  orders  for 


goods  already  manufactm^ed  or  in  process,  the  long  credits,  the 
carelessness  of  operatives,  all  combine  to  make  conditions  imder 
which  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  mills  fail.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  look  beyond  these  conditions  to  find  adequate  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  failm*es  in  the  woolen  and  worsted 
industries  is  large.  Financial  mortality  in  the  past  has  been  high 
and  there  are  no  records  to  show  the  mmiber  of  those  who  lost  their 
entire  capital  but  paid  their  obligations  and  quit.  On  September 
4,  1924,  flie  directors  of  the  largest  woolen  and  worsted  manufactur- 
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ing  corporation  in  the  world  (an  American  company)  Toted  to  pass 
the  dividend  on  the  common  stock  because  it  was  unearned;  in  June, 
1927,  dividends  on  the  preferred  were  omitted. 

Failures  of  domestic  manufacturers  of  woolens  and  worsteds, 
carpets,  and  wool  knit  goods  recorded  by  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  for  the 
last  seven  years  were  as  follows: 


Year 


1020 
1921 
1922 
1923 


Number 

Liabilities 

18 
38 
51 
42 

$3, 17a  789 
1*830,218 
2,890^278 
2,013,042 

Year 


1924 
1025 
1996 


Nomber 


63 
70 
48 


Ldabilititf 


$4,883,074 
4.865^828 
3,193,381 


The  requirements  of  fashion  demand  new  patterns  every  season. 
A  large  fancy  cassimere  or  fancy  worsted  mill  will  produce  500  to 
1,000  distinct  designs  each  season,  adding  greatly  to  the  cost  of 
manufacture.  In  some  mills  there  are  made  not  less  than  50  distinct 
varieties  or  classes  of  fabrics,  exclusive  of  styles.  Success  in  this  line 
of  manufacture  may  therefore  be  said  to  depend  upon  a  capacity  to 
understand  the  popular  taste,  to  anticipate  its  demands,  often 
capricious,  and  to  adapt  the  product  of  the  mill  to  the  requir^nents 
of  the  market.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  entire  output  of  a 
season  is  thrown  back  upon  the  manufacturer  because  of  some  failure 
of  pattern  or  coloring  to  conform  to  the  popular  whim. 

The  liability  of  the  American  manufacturer  to  losses  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  increased  by  the  habit  which  prevails  in  the  United  States  of 
following  the  trend  of  European  fashions.  As  a  rule.  London  sets 
the  fashions  in  men's  wear  goods  and  Paris  in  women  s  wear  good§. 
The  American  manufacturer,  except  the  maker  of  plain  and  staple 
fabrics,  is  usually  compelled  to  follow  the  styles  determined  in  those 
cities  if  he  expects  to  command  the  home  trade.  This  is  always  a 
diflScult  and  sometimes  an  impossible  thing  to  do  under  the  existing 
system  which  compels  the  styling  of  fabrics  fully  a  year  in  advance  of 
the  season  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  diflSculty  is  increased 
by  the  survival  of  the  prejudice,  bom  in  the  early  days  of  manufac- 
ture, in  favor  of  foreign  as  against  homemade  woolens  and  worsteds. 
This  prejudice  is  disappearing,  but  it  is  still  a  factor  which  must  be 
recognized. 

In  England  the  system  of  sorting  and  classifying  wools  is  such  that 
the  wool  market  is  amply  supplied  with  all  the  different  sorts  and 
classes.  This  wide  range  of  choice  constitutes  an  advantage  for  the 
English  manufacturer.  From  the  want  of  concentration  of  wool  in 
our  markets,  and  from  other  causes,  the  American  manufacturer  sorts 
his  own  wool  and  makes  goods  of  various  grades  in  order  to  utilize 
the  entire  fleece.  It  has  followed  that  there  has  been  less  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  domestic  mill  to  confine  itself  to  single  specialties. 
This  is  more  particularly  true  of  the  woolen  branch  of  the  industry. 

The  facilities  for  technical  education  in  wool  manufacturing  are 
superior  in  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  to  those  in  the 
United  States.  Textile  schools,  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
Government,  and  equipped  with  the  most  skillful  instructors  and 
with  every  appliance,  exist  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Austria,  Italy,  and  Czechoslovakia.    These  schools  turn  out 
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annually  large  number  of  carefully  trained  young  men  who  take  their 
place  in  the  factories  where  they  supplement  by  practical  experience 
the  instruction  they  hare  received  m  every  department  of  manu- 
facture. The  influence  of  these  technically  tramed  men  upon  the 
development  of  the  textile  industries  of  the  countries  in  which  jihey 
are  located  has  been  greater  than  is  realized  in  this  country,  where 
the  main  dependence  for  the  education  of  experts  is  upon  the  practical 
schooling  received  in  the  mills.  Two  textile  schools  in  the  United 
States  (Lowell  and  Philadelphia),  equipped  to  teach  woolen  and 
worsted  manufacturing,  have  for  many  years  supplied  to  a  limited 
degree  training  somewhat  similar  to  that  furnished  m  foreign  schools. 

The  mills  abroad  possess  certain  definite  advantages  growing  out 
of  the  less  mobile  character  of  the  operatives.  It  is  common  for  an 
English  workman  in  the  textile  industries  to  pass  bis  entire  working 
life  in  one  mill  at  the  same  class  of  woric.  In  the  United  States  the 
factory  population  is  constantly  shifting^  not  only  from  mill  to  mill 
but  from  town  to  town  and  into  different  occupations;  and  there  is 
, increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  and  retaining  properly  trained  help. 
These  conditions  naturall^r  affect  not  only  the  economies  of  manu- 
facture but  also  to  a  certain  extent  the  quality  and  character  of  the 
products.  There  are  certain  lines  of  high-grade  goods  in  which  the 
American  product  does  not  regularly  approach  the  fineness  and 
perfection  of  finish  pecuUar  to  the  goods  of  certain  foreign  mills,  the 
workers  in  whieh  have  been  exclusively  employed  on  those  particular 
lines  for  many  years. 

Costs  of  material  are  lower  in  foreign  countries  than  in  the  United 
States,  the  differences  in  price  of  wool  varying  at  different  times  from 
a  half  to  a  whole  of  the  31  cents  a  pound  duty  levied  on  clean  wool. 
Foreign  operatives  receive  lower  wages  than  in  this  countrjr,  but  the 
relative  labor  cost  per  yard  or  per  pound  here  and  abroad  varies 
according  to  the  type  of  fabric.  The  labor  cost  advantage  of  the 
foreign  manufacturer  is  greatest  in  the  fabrics  carrying  the  largest 
percentage  of  labor,  so  it  is  found  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  imports 
consists  of  fine  and  fancy  goods,  as  these  carry  a  higher  percentage  of 
labor  than  ordinary  staples.  Taxes  are  higher  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  the  United  States,  but  salaries,  interest,  mill  supplies,  fuel,  and 

{)ower  are  lower.    The  first  cost,  for  buildings  and  machinery,  is  also 
ower  abroad. 

The  greatest  asset  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  of  woolens  and 
worsteds  is  the  possession  of  a  home  market  with  a  consuming  power 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  In  times  of  prosperity  m  the 
United  States  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  not  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  an  export  trade,  but  when  the  home  maricet  is  depressed  it 
would  be  a  source  of  strength  if  he  could  sell  his  fabrics  abroad.  In 
England,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Italy,  the  manufacturer  of  woolens  and  worsteds  is  not  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  conditions  existing  in  his  own  country.  His 
fabrics  are  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world  and  these  exports  tend  to 
stabilize  production. 
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IMPORTS  OP  WOOLXMB  AX» 

In  the  period  1860  io  1897,  inohwre^  dw  emterad  Talue  of  the 
imported  woolen  and  wonted  fmhrios  moiw  eoTerad  by  paragrapfai 
1108  and  1109  of  the  tariff  act  of  1922  mlinw  weot  below  $20,000,000 
per  annum.  During  this  S8*year  period  the  amuial  Tahie  of  these 
unporta  was  more  often  above  S30,000j000  dian  bafew,  and  in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1866,  1873,  1890.  and  1896  the  value  of  these 
imports  was  nearly  140,000,000.  In  the  period  from  1898  to  1926, 
inclusive,  the  annual  value  of  the  woolen  and  w«»sted  fabrics  im- 
ported into  the  United  Htates  exceeded  S20j000j000  only  in  ^e  fiscal 
year  1014  and  in  the  calendar  years  1923  to  1926  inclusive.  The 
trend  of  import*  durinic  thii  period  is  iUusUmlcd  by  the  chart  on 
pBM  60. 

The  average  annual  imports  for  consomplaon  of  woolens  and 
worsteds  under  the  operation  of  the  last  five  tariff  acte,  and  imports 
in  the  calendar  years  1028,  1024,  1925,  and  1926  are  found  to  com- 
pare as  follows : 


Total  wooUn$  and  war$t$d$  '  "ImparU  fw  cmwii 


fMT  year  cj  96S 


Ttriflaetol— 


1800. 
1804. 
1807. 
1000. 
1013. 
1022: 


Calendar  year  1031 

Calendar  year  1024 

Calendar  year  1026 

Calendar  year  1026...  ^  ^ . 


QoanUti 


Poundt 


10.766,406 

10,640J4A 
1O,40«,  lAl 


Valu* 


Daty 


m  710. 446 
41.141. 4SM 

n.KM.nn 

la  170, 881 
IS.72a,A» 

90.187,887 
3a  481,678 
39.033.680 
91,180.044 


W.8R.T» 
80. 138.078 

lUtlX 
iaOH888  . 
^3eX8»4 

14.7S7.7BS 
KVOm.888 

i\j«io» ; 

UC  000^888  : 


1  Total  woven  fobricf  of  wool*  mohair,  •U*.,  luoh  u  are  now  dutiable  under  pancraphs  1108  and  1100  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1022. 

After  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  which  removed  the  duty 
on  raw  woof  and  the  compensatory  duties  on  manufactures  of  wool 
and  imposed  a  duty  of  36  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wool  cloths  and  dress 
goods  and  40  per  cent  on  nu>hair  fabrics,  it  was  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  a  large  increase  in  the  importation  of  formgn  woolwis  and 
worsteds.  The  World  War,  however,  began  within  seven  months  of 
t\\^  inauguration  of  the  reduced  duties  and  the  abnormal  conditions 
that  ensued  make  it  impossible  to  judge  as  to  what  would  have  been 
tho  t^ffeot  under  normal  conditions. 

Imports  of  woolens  and  worsteds  were  valued  at  $7,780,872  in  the 
fi*i^al  year  1913  and  at  $20,093,498  in  the  fiscal  year  1914;  the  equiva- 
iwt  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  were  96.42  and  45.96  per  cent,  respec- 
tiv^v^  The  act  of  1913  became  effective  on  wool  and  mohair  fabrics 
January  1,  1914.     For  the  last  six  months  under  the  act  of  1909 
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(July  1  to  December  31,  1913),  imports  were  valued  at  $3,722,158, 
dutiable  at  93.12  per  cent;  and  for  the  first  six  months  under  the  act 
of  1913  they  were  valued  at  $16,371,340,  dutiable  at  35.24  per  cent. 
The  decreased  rate  of  duty  permitted  the  entry  of  goods  of  the 
cheaper  grades,  such  as  low-grade  serges  and  cotton-warp  woolens 
and  worsteds,  which  had  previously  not  been  imported  to  any  extent. 
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Imports  of  woolens  and  worsted— Revenue,  1860-1925 

Fabrics  weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard  were  valued  at  $1.17 

Eer  poimd  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  act  of  1909  (July  1  to 
December  31,  1913),  and  at  $1.02  per  pound  for  the  first  six  months 
under  the  act  of  1913;  in  the  fiscal  year  1915  similar  imports  were 
valued  at  93  cents  per  pound. 
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The  imports  entered  under  paragraphs  1108  and  1109  in  the  calen- 
dar year  1925  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Woven  fabrics  of  wool — Import  dasHficcUiona  in  1925 


Claasiflcatioa 


Wocrfens: 

Of  wool  and  other  *  hair- 
Not  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard. 

With  warp  of  cotton 

Over  4  ounces  per  square  yard 


Total  woolens 


Worsteds: 

Of  wool  and  other  i  haii^- 

Not  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard. 

With  warp  of  cotton 

Over  4  ounces  per  square  yard 

Of  mohair— 

Not  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard. 

With  warp  of  cotton 

Over  4  ounces  per  square  yard 


Total  worsteds. 
(}rand  total.. - 


Quantity 


Si.  fdi. 

964,462  I 

3,586,016  I 

14. 766,705  I 


PoHnd9 
179^537 
766,606 

8^824,780 


19.947,183  i      9,771,022 


80,778 

61,729 

1,445.241 

19.836 

400,317 

49.667 


2,057,668 


16,974 

15.990 

734,511 

4,338 
87,C39 
19^271 


878,123 


21,304,751       10,640,14S 


VahM 


$629,676 

1,535,290 

17,379,318 


19,544.384 


45,182 

32,052 

2,153,406 

12,483 

103,055 

42.219 


2,478.396 


22,022.680 


1  Hair,  such  as  alpaca,  etc..  other  than  mohair. 


Details  as  to  the  unit  weight,  unit  value,  and  relative  importance 
of  imports  under  the  above  classifications  are  shown  as  follows: 

Woven  fabrics  cf  wool — Details  relative  to  import  classifications  in  1925 


Clasfifieation 


Woolens: 

Of  wool  and  other » hair- 
Not  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard, 

Withwarpof  cotton 

Over  4  ounces  per  square  yard 


ATerage 
wtei^t 

per 

square 

yard 


Average  value 


Relation  to  total- 


Total  woolens 


Worsteds: 

Of  wool  and  other » hair- 
Not  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard. 

With  warp  of  cotton 

Over  4  ounces  per  square  yard 

Of  mohair- 

Not  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard. 

With  warp  of  cotton 

Over  4  ounces  per  square  yard 


Total  wcM^teds. 
Grand  total 


Quneta 
3.01 
3.47 
9.67 


8.12 


Persq.yd. 
$a66 
.43 
1.18 


1.02 


3.36 
4.14 
&13 

3.50 
3.48 
6.21 


0.56 

.52 

1.49 

.63 

.48 
.85 


6.83 


1.20 


8.00 


1.03 


Perpound 
$3.51 
2.00 
1.97 


2.00 


2.66 
2.00 
2.93 

2.88 
2.22 
2.10 


2.82 


2.07 


Square 
yards 


Per  cent 

4.48 

16.60 

60.26 


90.34 


Pounds 


Per  eenl 

1.68 

7.20 

82  87 


91.75 


.38  , 

.29  I 
6.78  I 

t 
.10 
1.88 
.23 


.16 

.15 

6.90 

.04 
.82 
.18 


9.66 


8.25 


100. 00  1      100. 00 


Vtaue 


Per  cent 
2L86 
697 
78  92 


88  75 


.20 

.14 

&78 

.06 
.88 
.19 


11.25 


loaoo 


1  Hair,  such  as  alpaca,  etc.,  other  than  mohair. 


As  the  tariff  act  of  1922  classifies  woven  fabrics  of  wool  according 
to  weight,  tables  of  imports  have  been  prepared  on  the  weight  basis. 
Table  13  in  the  appendix  (p.  123)  shows  the  total  imports  of  woolens 
and  worsteds  from  October  6^  1890,  to  December  31,  1926,  including 
those  listed  in  Table  14,  weighing  not  over  four  ounces  per  square 
yard,  and  those  listed  in  Table  15,  weighing  over  four  ounces  per 
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-square  yard.  These  fabrics  were  dassified  under  former  tariff  acts 
as  fcrflows:  Those  weighing  not  over  four  ounces  per  square  yard 
were  (a)  dress  goods,  etc.,  of  wool,  mohair,  alpaca,  etc.;  (b)  dress 
goods,  etc.,  made  with  a  cotton  warp;  (c)  dress  goods,  etc.,  all-^wool 
and  cotton-warp;  (d)  woven  fabrics  of  mohair,  cdpaca,  etc.;  and  (e) 
flannels.  Those  weighing  over  four  ounces  per  square  yard  were 
(a)  cloths,  woolen  or  worsted;  (b)  dress  goods  of  wool,  mohair,  alpaca, 
etc.;  (c)  dress  goods  made  with  cotton  warp;  (d)  blankets  over  three 
yards  in  length;  and  (e)  flannels. 

ClothSy  woolen  or  loorsted.^ — Cloth  is  i*the  term  usually  applied  to 
woven  fabrics  of  wool  destined  for  men's  suits  and  overcoats,  and 
for  women 's  cloaks  and  sport  apparel.  Ordinarily,  cloths  are  heavier, 
firmer,  and  stronger  than  dress  goods  and  without  the  draping  quality 
of  the  last  mentioned.  Thev  are  of  two  general  classes,  (1)  woolen, 
woven  of  carded  yams,  and  (2)  worsted,  woven  of  combed  yams. 
Typical  woolens  are  cassimeres,  tweeds,  cheviots,  meltons,  kerseys, 
friezes,  mackinaws,  and  billiard  cloths.  Typical  worsteds  are  clays, 
seizes,  and  fancy  worsted  suitings  for  men's  wear;  and  light  weight 
se^es,  poiret  twills,  and  poplins  for  women's  wear. 

The  tendency,  in  the  last  30  years,  has  been  to  decrease  the  weight 
of  both  woolen  and  worsted  cloths.  Heavy-weight  suitings  in  former 
times  were  made  to  weigh  18  to  22  ounces  whereas  in  postwar  years 
12  to  14  ounces  per  linear  yard  56  inches  wide  are  the  prevailing 
weights.  Coincidentally,  the  heavier  imderclothing  of  former  years 
has  been  displaced  by  lighter  weights,  siunmer  weights  being  worn 
by  many  throughout  the  year.  The  more  complete  heating  of  build- 
ings, street  and  railway  cars  has  brought  about  a  marked  change  in 
the  clothing  habits  of  the  American  people,  heavier  overcoatings, 
however,  offsetting  the  lighter  weight  suitings. 

Imports  of  woven  fabrics  of  wool  classffied  in  the  customs  as 
"cloths"  under  the  last  five  tariff  acts  are  not  comparable.  Under 
the  act  of  1890  fabrics  designated  as  cloths  were  only  men's  wear 
woolens  and  worsteds  weighing  more  than  4  ounces  per  square  yard. 
Under  the  act  of  1894  cloths  were  considered  to  be  any  wool  fabric, 
for  either  men's  or  women's  wear,  not  made  with  a  cotton  warp. 
Under  the  acts  of  1897  and  1909,  cloths  were  assimied  to  be  men's 
wear  fabrics  only,  and  did  not  include  dress  goods  weighing  over  4 
ounces  per  square  yard,  as  these  were  provided  for  in  separate  para- 
graphs. Under  the  act  of  1913  all  fabrics  weighing  more  than  four 
ounces  per  square  yard,  excluding  those  made  of  mohair,  were  classi- 
fied as  cloths.  The  tariff  act  of  1922  classifies  woven  fabrics  of 
wool  according  to  weight,  and  as  all  "cloths"  in  the  prior  tariff  acts 
weighed  more  than  4  ounces  per  square  yard  tables  have  been  prepared 
showing  imports  classified  on  the  weight  basis.  These  are  strictly 
comparable  with  fabrics  entered  under  paragraph  1109  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1922.  Table  15  (p.  128),  shows  the  quantity,  value,  and  duty 
collected  on  woven  fabrics  of  wool  weighing  over  4  oimces  per  square 
yard,  imported  from  October  6,  1890,  to  December  31,  1926.  This 
table  includes  (a)  cloths,  woolen  or  worsted;  (b)  dress  goods  weighing 
over  4  ounces  per  square  yard  of  wool,  mohair,  alpaca,  etc. ;  (c)  dress 
goods  weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard  made  with  cotton 

*  In  the  cotton  industry  the  word  ''cloth"  is  used  as  a  general  term  for  all  woven  fabrics  in  the  piece 
oyer  twelye  inches  in  width,  but  in  the  wool  industry  it  is  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  in  contradistinc- 
tion  to  dress  goods. 


02 

wftrp;  (d)  Uankets  otot*  time  yards  m  kogth,  BepmrmUij  recorded 
under  the  Uriff  aeto  of  18M,  1897  and  1909;  and  (e)  Bannefe  wdgimicr 
OTcr  4  ooDcca  per  square  yard.  The  arerage  annual  imports  for 
coosomptaoD  of  woven  fabrics  of  wool,  weiring  ortr  4  ounces  per 
square  jard,  under  the  last  five  tariff  arts  aimimports  in  the  calendar 
years  1923,  1924,  1925,  and  1926  wore  as  follows: 


fmbria  €f  wool  wtokair,  eU^  wti§kim§  o9€r  4  omm£OM  per  mmart  pmrd — Impart* 
for  eotummpiion — Awero§e  per  year  ^  SSS  day*,  aeU  of  1890-19SS 


kotad  *     ksit 


Per  em  Pwr\ 

UtaaSwiTi     fH^anns     fiJisniTw      m«»       tLB  i 

35lI^00»  21,C5fiwta»  Ull4a»X3  .(tU  4&a 

€wSI«,<M3  fl,7H457  iL«Sll553  .984  9t.»               .v<< 

4^47X836  €w7Ml»&  C^5H.40  LM»  Mk«             1.013 

§,»6»539  9.70av217  3,83X443  L473  3BL50 


Cfllmdar  jur  1923 A.  911, 042  I8^5]a633  13,«H»l  I.S»  73u«i  \.ZI% 

CMeadv  jur  1994 19^297,500  I8»ti9,7»  13,64X449  L790  74. «2  1.3K 

Cfllmdar  7€«r  1905 '  9^578,571  19.574.9«3  lX9iSw99»  3L044  7L35  1.45B 

71V  an. 9,461,071  18»974,9n  13.606,418  2.i96  7L70  .  1.438 


Prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1916,  woolen  and  worsted  cloths  were  not 
separately  classified.  The  export  statistics  of  the  United  Kin^om, 
howerer,  show  that  from  1901  to  1918,  inclusive,  the  quantity  of 
worsteds  exported  to  the  United  States  greatly  exceeded  that  of 
woolens.  From  July  1,  1915,  to  September  21, 1922,  wool  cloths  were 
classified  in  American  import  statistics  as  woolens  and  worsteds  and 
each  was  subdivided  into  plain  and  fancy  woven.  During  this 
period,  as  shown  by  the  record,  the  value  of  woolens  was  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent  and  worsteds  only  20  per  cent  of  the  total.  A 
study  of  imports  raises  some  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  figures  J 
In  1921,  for  instance,  the  import  records  show  woolen  cloths  valued 
at  $10,199,117,  and  worsted  cloths  at  $2,098,400,  or  83  per  cent 
woolens  and  17  per  cent  worsteds,  whereas  for  the  same  year  statistics 
of  the  United  Kingdom  showed  exports  to  the  United  States  of 
woolens  valued  at  £1,953,314,  and  worsteds  at  £1,419,034,  or  58  per 
cent  woolens  and  42  per  cent  worsteds.  The  latter  figures  are  prob- 
ably more  accurate.  Woolens  and  worsteds  were  again  separately 
classified  in  1924;  the  recorded  statistics  ^ow  that  of  the  total 
imports  under  paragraphs  1108  and  1109,  approximately  one-half  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  value  were  mohair  fabrics,  9.5  per  cent  worsteds, 
and  90  per  cent  woolens.  Inquiries  made  in  the  trade  and  at  the 
appraiser's  stores  in  New  York  disclosed  that  in  reality  a  much 
laraer  percentage  of  the  total  value  of  imports  are  worsteds. 

Lnports  of  wool  cloth  weiring  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard  are 
mainly  the  finer  grades  of  woolen  overcoatings  and  suitings,  fancy 
worsted  suitings,  novelty  dress  goods,  and  costume  cloths.  The 
following  data  show  details  of  some  typical  imports  under  para- 
^aph  1109  in  1924: 

'  Tbe  apparent  inacenracy  of  the  prcrioos  divisioii  ^^J^^!;^J^^^^^J^^^}S^S^i^ 
doe  to  its  behw  bMed  na  thA  mtwJ^na  at  the  invokes  rather  than  oo  a  oarenu  eiaminatioB  of  the  fabrics 
SSiLhlrTliSnShS?  Jtt^ySLS^IJtothe  genenU  wordln.  "wool  goods"  «  >o^  SOmo^ 
aid  tbee  aooinr  to  bavT^n  mwr^MlM  voolriB  sKIiougb  such  geoeral  tmus  are  apolicable  to  «itli«^ 
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Fabric 

Width 

Weight 

linear 
yard 

Net 

invoice 

price 

Kqniva- 

lentad 

valorem 

rate 

Source 

Melton  bvercoating.. 

Indiee 
56 
54 

56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
54 
56 
57 
54 
55 
56 

Ouneee 
35 
81 
14 
15 
14 
15 
12 
17 
14 
12 
14 
12 
17 
10 
36 

Perford 

I3.97H 

L15 

L26 

2.39 

.82 
2.52 
1.15 
1.94 
2.60 

.82 
2.38 
1.83 
3.81 

.  96 
3.56 

Percent 
74 
112 
81 
68 
98 
67 
79 
74 
65 
92 
66 
68 

62H 

78 

80 

United  Kingdom. 
Do. 

Plaid  l>i|ck  overQOf&hig      

Woolrni  raiting    ,..".,,...,..      .    . 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Da 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Tweed _. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

FlaninU  raiting 

Do. 

Do -T 

Do. 

r!o«tmne  doth     .,...,..,, 

Do. 

Ladies  raede  doth 

France. 

Plaid  back  overcoating 

Oermany. 

An  analysis  of  imports  of  woven  fabrics  of  wool  weighing  more  than 
4  omices  per  square  yard  shows  that  imder  acts  carrymg  a  compound 
duty  imports  were  almost  wholly  confined  to  those  of  ?he  highest 
grade.  Imports  entered  under  the  lower  value  classifications  were 
negligible.  Under  the  act  of  1890,  98  per  cent  of  the  quantitv  of  wool 
cloths  imported  were  entered  imder  the  highest  value  bractet,  i.  e., 
those  valued  at  more  than  40  cents  per  poimd.  These  paid  an 
equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  97  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
145  per  cent  on  those  valued  at  from  30  to  40  cents  per  pound,  and 
163  per  cent  on  those  valued  at  not  more  than  30  cents  per  poimd. 
Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  quantity  of  wool  cloths  imported 
under  the  tanff  acts  of  1897  and  1909  were  valued  at  more  than  70 
cents  per  pound.  These  paid  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
of  95  per  cent,  as  compared  with  123  per  cent  on  those  valued  at  over 
40  cents  but  not  over  70  cents  per  poimd,  and  140  per  cent  on  those 
valued  at  not  over  40  cents  per  poimd.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem 
rates  of  duty  on  the  various  value  classifications  of  paragraph  1109  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1922  are  somewhat  more  evenly  adjusted  than  under 
former  acts  which  carried  a  compound  duty.  However,  imports  of 
wool  cloths  from  September  22,  1922,  to  December  31,  1926,  were 
largely  those  of  the  highest  grade;  92  per  cent  of  the  quantity  were 
valued  at  more  than  80  cento  per  pound,  4  per  cent  were  valued  at 
more  than  60  cents  but  not  more  than  80  cents  per  pound,  and  4  per 
cent  were  valued  at  not  over  60  cents  per  pound.  The  equivalent 
ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  the  latter  classifications  was  72.10,  101. 86, 
and  84.59  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  simple  ad  valorem  rates  of  40  and  50  per  c6nt  imposed  on  wool 
cloths  by  the  act  of  1894  permitted  the  importation  of  fabrics  of  the 
medium  and  lower  grades.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  cloths 
imported  under  this  act  were  valued  at  not  more  than  50  cents  per 
pound.  The  average  value  of  these  per  pound  was  31  cents,  as 
compared  with  80  cents  for  those  valued  at  more  than  50  cents  per 
poundv  Under  the  ad  valorem  duties  of  35  per  cent  on  wool  fabrics 
and  40  per  cent  on  mohair  cloths,  imposed  by  the  act  of  1913,  the 
cheaper  grades  were  again  imported. 


<4 


Ortobtt^e, 


qiMuuJt> 


-Av«f«^p4jf  y^jw 


«7.45 


9U 


34,f7ltS71 


Av«rtt«(eiMiryfiftf 

AvwfHit  im  yi»F 


S7.«S 


CM 


6»M6»047 
«3. 749, 200 


4,327,088 
fi6.438,«65 


.570 
L105 


1.052 


1.M5 


9.79 
ML  58 


122.65 
M.79 


loaoo 


T 


96.47 


«.  374, 171 


1.4«6 


loaoo 


'98Lfl9 


loaoo 


30L09 


Averftgapiryoftf. 


1,IW8,303 

1,508,273 

37,003,556 


0,536,320 


.538 

.713 

2.036 


4.16 

170 

92.14 


1.925        100.00 


M.50 

10L86 

72.10 


72.  «5 


^«t  «tmjghfc  8A  per  pent  bao«u8«  of  the  .ddftlonal  dutle-  impon^  by  the  emergency  tariff  act. 

wettrexcffi  K^^^  .^''^d^>  *^^  fabrics  for  women's 

So fchii  iCl V  Lft  ^'^^ V^'  ^^h''"^  '^'^T'^  *»  cloakings  or  costume 
waiX  tl  in  fi  ^  ^'''  ^''''L*'.''  ^^  ^^'^^^rf  ^^'•^^s  goods  are  lighter  in 
ZS  Li  h   .f "^  <H>rroHponding  fabricH  for  men's  wear.     ThffabriS 

K^^^^^^^  «^'^t  "'^^^^  '^'  various  iiS'^S 

S  rLlff  inft^  ^i^  ^^^  ^^^^^'  1^»7,  and  1909,  imports 

weaTmade  nf  w?j'  ^l 'Hbno»  donUned  for  women's  and  childVen? 

Impor  J  dLmi  ^^^^^^^  *  ^"^^^  P^  square  y^rd. 

isT waii  onlv^  ^.""^«  **^^  P^"^d  of  the  ait  of 

made  ufi^  J^fi  l^ght-wwKht  fabrics  for  women^  or  children's  wear 

Ki^i  th^^^  ^^"**^*'  ^^^  ^'^  «'  1^>^»  ^J  fabri(^eigffi 

latiE  l:^i  ^^''^'^  Pw^  »quart>  yard  were  cla«iified  in  the  iSp^ 

Iiitbli     \^r     »h*rtmga.  wmI  (H>tton.warp  fabrioii  for  men's  s 
*mt4l4^,     Italian  elotiia,  aWH>iallv  mentio  umI  in  eer^^in  f.\l 
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J^mT3?t.?n*T'*7^>''^'  '^"•'''♦'"y  '"»«»''  with  .  cots 
k /^JhT^SffT  ^"^  "^  «^^*w»  iuiK«HO  tl  Uiig.    Wool  bimW 
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same  rate  as  cloths,  except  that  in  the  act  of  1009  cotton-warp  dress 
^oods  weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard  were  dutiable  at 
5  per  cent  less  than  the  rate  provided  for  cloths.  Prior  to  the  act 
of  1913,  imports  recorded  as  dress  goods  included  fabrics  made  of 
mohair,  alpaca,  etc.;  after  Januaiy  1,  1914,  these  fabrics  were  sepa- 
rately classified.  Imports  of  fabrics  such  as  trieotines,  poiret  twills, 
ivhipcords,  broadcloths,  and  velours,  known  in  the  trade  as  dress 
goods,  were  all  classified  as  cloths  during  the  period  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1913. 

Paragraph  1108  of  the  tariff  act  of  1922  covers  woven  fabrics  of 
-wool,  weighing  not  over  4  oimces  per  squard  yard.  Tables  have  been 
prepared  showing  imports  under  the  last  five  tariff  acts,  classified 
according  to  weight,  which  are  comparable  with  imports  dutiable 
under  the  above  paragraph.  Table  14,  page  124,  shows  imports  for 
consumption  of  woven  fabrics  of  wool  weiring  not  over  4  ounces  per 
square  yard  from  October  6,  1890,  to  December  31,  1926.  This 
table  includes  (a)  dress  goods  of  wool,  mohair,  alpaca,  etc.;  (6)  dress 
goods  made  with  cotton  warp;  (c)  dress  goods,  all  wool  and  cotton 
warp;  (d)  woven  fabrics  of  mohair  and  alpaca;  and  (e)  flannels 
weighing  not  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard.  The  average  annual 
imports  for  consumption  under  the  last  five  tariff  acts,  and  imports 
in  the  calendar  years  1923,  1924,  1925,  and  1926  were  as  follows: 


Woven  fctbrica  of  woolj  mohair^  etc.,  weighing  not  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard — 
Imports  for  consumption — Average  per  year  of  365  days,  acts  of  1890-1922 


Tariff  act  of— 


1890 

laK. 

18»7 

1909 

1M3 

1922: 

Calendar  year  1923. 
Calendar  year  1924. 
Calendar  year  1926. 
Calendar  year  1926. 


Quantity 


Pounda 


128, 582;  740 

118,576,461 

3,148,210 

855,454 
1,052,814 
1,070,574 
1,007.060 


Value 


$8,454,653 

19,685,499 

5,150,659 

3,486,651 

4,020,306 

1,617,255 
2,051,952 
2,447,737 
2,205,123 


Duty  col- 
lected 


$8,718,962 
9, 713, 710 
5,263,096 
3,520,373 
1,531,452 

1,123,297 
1,417,234 
1,627,153 
1,484,745 


Value 
per  unit 


$0180 

.188 

1.277 

1.891 
1.949 
2.286 
2.190 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate 


Per  cent 

108.13 

49.34 

102.18 

10097 

38.09 

69.46 
69.07 
66.48 
67.33 


Equiva- 
lent spe- 
cific  rate 


Per  pound 


>  $0,184 

S.190 

.486 

1.318 
1.346 
1.520 
1.474 


1  Square  yards. 


>  Per  square  yard. 


Wool  flannel. — ^Wool  flannel  is  a  light  and  loosely  woven  fabric, 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  having  a  certain  soft 
finish,  the  textiu'e  being  practically  the  same  as  when  it  leaves  the 
loom.  Originally  it  was,  and  generally  it  still  is,  a  woolen  rather 
than  a  worsted  fabric.  Recently,  worsted  yams  spun  on  the  French 
system  have  been  employed  to  a  limited  extent  in  its  manufactiu'e. 
The  varieties  of  flannel  are  numerous.  The  chief  categories  are 
flannels  for  underwear,  flannels  for  shirtings,  and  flannels  for  outer 
garments  for  both  men's  and  women's  wear;  and  within  each  category 
the  range  of  quality  is  wide. 

Flannels  for  imderwear  were  the  only  kind  mentioned  in  the  tariff 
laws  of  1890, 1894,  1897,  and  1909.  The  special  rate,  lower  than  that 
on  cloths  and  dress  goods,  applied  only  to  ''flannels  for  underwear." 
This  phraseology  was  altered  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913  to  read  merely 
"flannel."     The  tariff  act  of  1922  makes  no  mention  of  flannels,  and 
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imports  are  dutiable  at  the  rates  applicaUe  to  other  woven  fabrics  of 
wool,  according  to  weight. 

The  old  type  of  flannel  for  underwear,  now  seldom  made,  is  the 
lowest  grade  and  the  simplest  to  manufacture.     The  white  flannel  for 
babies'  underwear,  which  is  still  produced  on  a  considerable  scale,  is 
one  of  the  &iest  of  wool  fabrics.     There  are  also  coarse,  low-grade 
shirtings;  fine,  silk-mixture  shirtings;  a  shoddy  flannel  fabric  for  outer 
wear;  and  fine,  white  trousering  or  flannel  dress  goods  competing 
with  the  best  product  of  the  English  industry.     It  may  be  stated, 
however,  that  as  separate  classes  only  flannels  for  imderwear  and 
flannels  for  shirtings  can  be  identified  with  any  considerable  degree  of 
definiteness.     A  person  acquainted  with  the  trade  would  recognize 
them  readily.     Tne  other  variety,  flannels  for  outerwear,  is  not  well 
defined;  its  delimitations  are  not  clear,  especially  as  to  when  ^^a 
flannel  ceases  to  be  a  flannel"  and  becomes  a  piece  of  dress  goods; 
the  designation  of  a  specific  fabric  of  this  type  as  a  flannel  would 
depend  largely  upon  the  person  inspecting  it. 

Flannels  were  among  tne  first  woolen  fabrics  made  in  this  country, 
and  were  long  an  essential  product  of  our  wool  manufacture.  They 
were  generally  the  coarser  qualities  for  imderwear  and  shirtings.  In 
the  pre-war  period  the  yearly  output  of  flannels  coming  imder  these 
heads  averaged  about  20,000,000  square  yards,  valued  at  from 
$3,500,000  to  $4,000,000.  In  1919  all-wool  and  cotton-mixed  flannels 
for  imderwear,  and  domet  flannels  and  shirtings,  amounted  to 
30,455,120  square  yards,  valued  at  $18,666,292;  in  1921  the  production 
fell  to  9,000,825  square  yards,  valued  at  $4,728,631;  and  in  1923  the 
output  rose  to  12,774.816  square  yards,  valued  at  $6,351,096.  The 
cotton-mixed  and  domet  flannels  accounted  for  the  entire  decline. 
In  addition  there  was  the  production  of  flannels  for  outer  garments 
which  has  in  later  years  grown  to  considerable  importance,  but  for 
which  precise  figures  are  not  available. 

The  domestic  production  of  flannels  for  underwear  and  shirtings 
for  which  alone  figures  are  available,  declined  heavily  between  1889  and 
1899;  from  61,195,501  square  yards  to  20,096,827  sauare  yards,  or  67 
per  cent.  The  major  portion  of  the  decline  probably  came  in  imder- 
wear flannel.  In  the  decade  between  1899  and  1909  the  quantity  of 
shirting  flannel  produced  remained  practically  constant,  whereas  the 
quantity  of  flannel  for  underwear  decreased  from  15,541,814  to  10,- 
919,925  square  yards,  or  30  per  cent.  The  decline  in  the  latter  was 
caused  by  the  invasion  of  knitted  goods  and  of  woven  cotton  goods 
into  the  underwear  field  previously  monopolized  by  flannels.  The 
causes  of  this  movement  are  the  greater  prevalence  of  well-heated 
houses,  street  and  railway  cars,  etc.,  and  the  superior  fit  to  be  ob- 
tained with  undergarments  made  of  a  knitted  fabric.  The  contrary 
movement  in  knit  goods  is  reflected  in  the  statistics  of  production  of 
knit  underwear.  For  example,  between  1899  and  1914  the  total 
quantity  produced  increased  from  16,860,555  dozen  garments  (shirts, 
orawers,  and  union  suits)  to  28,031,290  dozen,  or  by  66  per  cent;  in 
1923,  23,492,510  dozen  garments  were  produced.  The  proportion  of 
cotton  goods  in  this  proauction  increased  from  76  per  cent  in  1899  to 
89  per  cent  in  1923.  During  the  period  1899  to  1923  the  production 
of  nannels  for  underwear  fell  57  per  cent. 
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The  following  table,  based  on  the  census  figures  for  1023,  shows  the 
avera^  wei^t  and  value  of  flannels  for  underwear,  all-wool  and  cot- 
ton-nuxed,  and  domet  flannels  and  shirtings. 


Wool  flannel 


Flannels  fdr  imdwwear: 

All  wool 

Cotton  mixed 

Domet  flannels  and  shirtings 


Weight  per 
square  yard 


Ounce* 
7.804 
4.809 
7.423 


Value 


Per  square 
yard 


$a745 
.433 
.421 


Per  pound 


11.628 

1.422 

.908 


Imports  of  "flannels  for  underwear"  under  the  tariffs  of  1897 
and  1909  were  very  small  as  compared  with  the  domestic  production. 
The  average  annual  value  of  flannels,  of  the  type  brought  in  during 
the  years  1905  to  1909,  was  considerably  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  domestic  production  in  1909.  The  quantity  brought  in 
during  the  succeeding  years,  1910-1913,  averaged  in  value  5^  per 
cent  of  the  domestic  output  of  imderwear  flannels  in  1914.  The 
increase  in  percentage  was  in  part  due  to  an  increase  in  imports  and 
in  part  to  a  decrease  in  domestic  production.  The  inclusion  in  the 
import  figures,  after  1913,  of  types  of  flannel  other  than  for  under- 
wear makes  impossible  similar  comparisons  for  1919.  The  imports 
of  all  types  in  that  year  amounted  in  value  to  somewhat  less  than 
seven- tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  1919  production,  while  for  the  period 
1915-1921  they  averaged  slightly  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  1919 
production. 

Another  feature  of  the  import  trade  under  the  acts  of  1897  and 
1909  was  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  by  the  tariff  on  flannels  of  medium 
and  low  grade.  Of  those  valued  at  less  than  50  cents  per  pound,  the 
importations  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  pounds,  or  a  few  hundred 
square  yards.  Somewhat  greiater  quantities  came  in  at  50  to  70 
cents  per  pound;. but  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  imports 
was  entered  at  the  highest  classification — valued  at  over  70  cents 
per  pound.  The  equivdent  ad  valorem  rates  paid  by  the  latter, 
weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard,  averaged  104  per  cent. 
On  a  few  of  the  classes  that  did  not  come  in  to  any  extent  the  rates 
reached  143  per  cent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  value  per  imit  of  flannels  for  which 
imports  were  considerable  compared  very  favorably  with  the  value 
of  the  dress  goods  imported.  In  the  years  1910-1913  imported 
dress  goods  weighing  less  than  4  oimces  per  square  yard  averaged 
18.75  cents  per  square  yard,  and  dress  goods  weighing  over  4  ounces 
per  square  yard  averaged  91.7  cents  per  pound.  The  bulk  of  the 
flannels  imported,  as  stated  above,  were  valued  at  over  70  cents 
per  pound.  On  this  basis  it  would  seem  certain  that  only  superior 
quaUties  of  underwear  flannels  were  imported.  It  is  worthy  oi  note 
that  the  importation  of  flannels  of  the  higher  qualities,  of  which  om 
purchases  abroad  had  until  then  almost  entirely  consisted,  showed  no 
such  extraordinary  increase  after  the  imposition  of  the  lower  duties 
in  1914  as  did  the  imports  of  most  wool  manufactiu^es,  especially 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  scope  of  the  flannel  paragraph  in 
the  act  of  1913  was  greatly  extended  by  a  change  in  phraseology, 
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i.  e.^  to  include  all  flannels. .  Imports  of  flannels  valued  at  over  50 
cents  per  pound  increased,  despite  the  broadening  of  the  basis,  from. 
an  average  of  approximately  $109,000  for  1910-1913  to  only  $144,219 
in  1914;  whereas  cloths  increased  from  an  average  of  $5,164,287  for 
1910-1913  to  $12,023,807  in  1914. 

A  marked  increase  in  imports  of  the  cheaper  equalities  of  fiannels, 
however,  did  take  place.  Under  the  previous  tariffs,  as  above  noted, 
the  importations  had  been  negligible,  but  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  1914  over  50,000  poimds  were  brought  in.  These  were 
probably  shoddy  flannels  for  imderwear  and  shirtings,  attracted  by 
the  comparatively  low  rate  of  duty  (25  per  cent  ad  valorem). 

In  the  calendar  year  1920  imports  of  wool  flannels  amounted  to 
337,692  pounds,  valued  at  $780,820.  Of  this  import  only  2,975 
pounds  were  valued  at  less  than  50  cents  per  pound.  Following  the 
enactment  of  the  emergency  tariff  law  on  May  27,  1921 — ^which 
levied  a  duty  of  45  cents  per  pound,  in  addition  to  the  rates  under 
the  act  of  1913,  on  all  manufactures  of  wool — imports  of  flannels 
fell  off  sharply,  and  judging  from  the  marked  increase  in  value  per 
pound  were  confined  to  the  highest  grades.  Thus,  during  the  period 
January  1  to  May  27,  1921,  inclusive,  imports  of  flannels  amounted 
to  370,575  pounds,  with  an  average  unit  value  of  $1.54,  whereas  for 
the  remainder  of  the  calendar  year  they  amounted  to  only  107,470 
pounds  but  had  an  average  value  of  $2.19  per  pound.  From  January 
1  to  September  22,  1922,  imports  included  only  296  pounds  valued  at 
less  than  50  cents  per  pound,  but  220,145  pounds,  valued  at  more  than 
50  cents  per  pound;  the  average  value  per  unit  of  the  total,  including 
both  classes,  was  $1.99. 

In  the  tariffs  prior  to  1922  lower  duties  were  imposed  on  flannels 
than  on  cloths  and  dress  goods,  on  the  theory  that  flannels  are  essen- 
tial to  one's  warmth  during  the  day  as  blankets  are  at  night;  that 
they  were  in  universal  use  as  articles  of  comfort  and  necessity  and 
so  were  particularly  entitled  to  lower  duties. 

The  omission  of  the  word  '^flanner*  from  the  tariff  act  of  1922 
stops  litigation  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  "flanner*  and  peimits  such 
goods  to  enter  on  a  parity  with  other  woven  fabrics  of  wool  under 
paragraph  1108  or  1109,  according  to  weirfit.  Imports  of  flann^s 
weighing  not  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard,  entered  under  the  tariff 
acts  of  1890, 1894, 1897,  and  1909,  will  be  found  in  Table  14e,page  127. 
Flannels  weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard,  imported  from 
October  6,  1890,  to  September  22,  1922,  will  be  foimd  m  Table  15c, 
page  131. 

Fabrics  of  mohair^  alpdcay  etc. — ^Mohair  is  the  long,  silky  hair  of 
the  Angora  goat,  native  to  the  mountainous  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  center  of  the  district  is  Angora,  now  the  capital  of  Turkey, 
about  220  miles  from  Constantinople. 

Until  recent  times  almost  the  entire  supply  of  mohair  was  obtained 
from  Constantinople.  For  some  time  all  attempts  to  acclimatize 
the  Angora  goat  elsewhere  proved  unsuccessful.  When  the  goat 
was  removed  from  its  native-  mountains,  its  fiber  deteriorated  and 
lost  its  distinctive  features.  Mohair  production  is  now,  however, 
successful  in  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  United  States.  The 
best  mohair  still  comes  from  Constantinople  and  is  called  Turkey 
mohair,  tJiough  by  far  the  largest  quantity  imported  into  the  United 
States  comes  from  South  Africa. 
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The  mohair  fiber  is  soft,  silky,  white,  and  lustrous;  12  months' 
growth  is  from  6  to  12  inches  in  length.  The  mohair  from  the  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States  is  usually  shorter,  as  the  goats  are 
sheared  twice  a  year.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  goats  shed  uieir  hair 
because  of  the  warm  climate.  The  average  weight  of  an  Angora 
fleece  is  about  diree  pounds — much  less  than  the  average  weight  of 
the  fleece  of  a  sheep. 

Although  American  imports  of  mohair  originate  almost  entirely 
in  South  Africa  and  Turkey,  a  considerable  proportion  comes  by  way 
of  England  and  in  import  statistics  is  credited  to  that  country. 

Imports  for  consumption  of  ''hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and 
other  like  animals"  averaged,  per  year  of  365  days,  1,953,007  pounds 
under  the  act  of  1909  and  6,061,939  pounds  under  the  act  of  1913. 
The  bulk  of  these  imports  consisted  of  hair  of  the  Angora  goat;  that 
is,  mohair,  but  this  item  was  not  listed  separately  prior  to  the  act  of 
1922.  In  the  calendar  year  1925  imports  of  mohair  amounted  to 
1,783,994  pounds  in  the  condition  imported,  with  equivalent  clean 
content  of  1,329,952  pounds.  The  domestic  production  of  mohair  in 
1925  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  10,661,000  pounds.  Domestic 
mohair  is  stated,  by  manufacturers,  to  be  inferior  in  luster  and  in 
spinning  qualities  to  the  Tiu'key  mohair  but  to  have  been  improved 
in  length  and  in  quality  during  recent  years. 

Mohair  fabrics  are  usually  made  with  a  cotton  warp.  Imports 
dutiable  under  paragraphs  1108  and  1109  are  mainly  coat  linings, 
but  also  include  dress  goods,  summer  suitings,  and  automol»le*top 
fabrics.  (For  information  as  to  plush,  the  main  fabric  made  of 
mohair,  see  Part  2,  Pile  fabrics.) 

Hair  of  alpaca,  Uama,  and  vicuna. — ^Alpaca  fiber  is  grown  on  the 
animal  of  that  name.  It  is  superior  to  mohair  in  strength,  flexibility, 
and  fineness  of  texture.  The  fiber  is  10  to  16  inches  in  length.  The 
reddidi-brown  ha^*  is  more  valuable  than  the  white  hair.  Produc- 
tion is  limited  exclusively  to  the  Andean  highlands  of  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Chili.  Arquipa,  the  center  of  activity  in  the  alpaca  market,  is 
located  on  the  southern  railway  of  Peru  at  an  altitude  of  about  8,000 
feet. 

The  alpaca,  although  closely  related  to  the  llama,  with  which  it 
interbreeds  freely,  differs  from  it  in  bodily  structure  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  fleece.  The  alpaca  is  smaller  than  the  llama,  rarely  at- 
taining a  height  of  3  feet,  its  limbs  are  more  slender,  and  its  neck 
longer.  It  is  customary  to  shear  the  alpaca  every  second  year,  but 
it  has  been  found  that  the  fiber  continues  to  grow  for  a  longer  period, 
and  that  it  would  probably  be  profitable  to  shear  only  every  third 
year.  The  present  yield  averages  about  10  to  15  poimds  per  animal 
eveiy  second  year. 

Vicuna  is  a  fine  soft  fiber,  reddish  brown  in  color;  it  resembles 
alpaca  but  is  shorter  and  softer.  Llama  hair  also  resembles  alpaca 
but  is  coarse  and  short.  The  uses  of  these  hairs  are  similar  to  the 
uses  of  mohair.  The  average  annual  importation  of  alpaca  is  about 
1,000,000  pounds;  very  little  llama  or  vicuna  finds  its  way  to  this 
country. 

Woven  fabrics  made  in  chief  value  of  mohair,  alpaca,  etc.,  were 
first  separately  classified  under  the  tariff  act  of  1913  when  thev  were 
made  dutiable  at  a  higher  rate  than  similar  fabrics  made  oi  wool. 
Under  the  act  of  1913  wool  was  entered  free  of  duty,  but  the  hair  of 
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.he  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animalH  was  dutiable  at  15 
^  er  cent  ad  valorem,  tops  made  thereof  at  20  per  cent,  yams  at  25 
Per  cent,  and  woven  fabrics  at  40  per  cent.  Under  dl  other  tariff 
Pets  these  fib«*s  and  manufactures  thereof  were  dutiable  at  the  rates 
aevied  on  wool  and  wool  manufactures. 

1  The  average  annual  imports  und^  the  act  of  1913  of  fabrics  made 
of  mohair,  a^aca,  llama,  and  vicuna,  amounted  to  697,727  pounds, 
valued  at  $1,015,602.  The  unit  weight  of  these  fabrics  was  not 
recorded  in  import  statistics,  but  they  are  known  to  have  been 
mainly  lightweight  linings  made  witli  cotton  warp,  and  to  have  be^i 
mainly  of  En^&h  origin.  As  shown  in  Table  14d,  page  127,  imports 
of  woven  fabrics  of  mohair,  alpaca,  llama,  and  vicuna,  were  not- 
recorded  prior  to  the  act  of  1913.  The  unit  value  was  $1,456  per 
pound;  the  eauivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  was  42.62  p^  cent. 
The  years  of  largest  importation  were  1915  and  1916,  with  1,198,319 
and  1,136,602  pounds,  respectively;  1919,  with  only  152,835  pounds, 
was  the  year  of  the  smallest  importation. 

Under  the  act  of  1922  imports  of  fabrics  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
mohair  are  s^aratdy  recorded  but  imports  of  fabrics  of  alpaca, 
llama,  and  vicuna  are  included,  without  separate  mention,  with 
iouiorts  of  fat»ic8  made  of  wooL  Because  of  this  change  in  statistical 
tabulation  it  is  not  posdble  to  compare  imports  of  the  above-men- 
tiooed  fabrics  under  the  acts  of  1913  and  1922.  As  shown  in  Table 
14d,  impcHts  in  1925  of  fabrics  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  mohair 
amounted  to  91,377  pounds,  valued  at  $205,537.  The  unit  value 
was  S2.25  per  pound;  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  was 
66.19  per  cent. 

The  TDotuar  and  a^>aca  linings  made  in  Great  Britain  are  preferred 
by  tome  domestic  manirfaeturers  and  tailors  of  high-grade  clothing. 
In  these  fabrics  the  dement  of  style  is  almost  wholly  lacking  and 
tales  most  thaetcfre  depoul  upon  quality  and  finish.  Imports 
under  the  act  of  1922  are  alnM)st  entirely  of  the  better  grades. 

COICPARISOX   OF   IMPORTS   WTTH    DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION 

Hie  fc41owing  tabulation,  comparing  the  value  of  imports  and  of 
domestic  production  of  woolens  and  worsteds  in  each  census  year, 
1889  to  lfi&5,^  shows  Aat  the  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  production 
decreased  steadily  until  1914,  and  reached  the  lowest  point  in  1919. 
For  a  graphic  illnstrati<m  of  the  relation  of  imports  to  production  in 
1919,  1921,  and  1923,  see  page  71. 

Rdati/yn  «/  walue  pf  imports  to  value  of  production 

Ceoatm  jemr:  p^  cm  *  Census  year — Continued.  Ttr  cent 

ISW 19.17  1919 ---  1.00 

UM» 5l  65  1921 a  14 

1904 5i  43  1923 2.  87 

1909 4  16  1925 a  59 

1914 7.  85  I 

On  January  I,  1914,  the  reduced  duties  on  manufactures  of  wool 
provided  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913  went  into  effect.  These  new  rates, 
the  g&atenl  character  of  which  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the 
duty  was  35  per  coit  ad  Talorem  on  cloths  and  dress  goods  of  wool 
and  40  per  cent  on  those  made  ol  mohair,  18  per  cent  on  wool  yams, 

•  0ee  Table  14*  lo  tbe  Appendix,  ^  131. 
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1919 


l^tal  Doatttic  iTOdttctiaast  .  at»i>ai?>lag  py»dy> 


2,71C»106 

9C\2Bdt* 


fou: 


Iftportt- 

8.4X5,933 

poittdf* 


1C,766»496 
pou&dt. 


• 

• 

1 

1 

ipsrtt* 
7.852,785 
pouxkdt*^ 


1921 
tij>  Prodttetion: 


2^Q«779,X^  ]}^y*»<<* 


/Ixpoftt- 
72,306.337 

^pounds. 


1983 


ToUl  Poaiittlc  Frcdqctioai     383,543.645  poondt. 


• 

II 

/lUnnorts- 
959,986 
pottadt. 


Woolens  and  worsteds:  Relation  of  imports  and  exports  to  domestic  production;  1919, 
1921,  and  1923.    Scale:  10,000,000  pounds  to  each  small  square. 
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and  8  per  cent  en  wocl  tops,  wHr<d  s  sdbsUntMl  rrfartinii  {rom  the 
ratoi  of  prerkwM  taiiSi — *  rrfartinii  eren  bctow  the  fignras  of  the 
tariff  law  of  1894.  Imports  for  cunMunption  cl  wookn  and  wonted 
^  piece  goodfl^  in  tlie  m  fnontlw  preeedmg  and  foDovins  the  change  in 
rates  of  du^  were  aa  toUomm: 

▲dTilar- 


(pcrent) 


my  i  to  Dee,  ai,  1»U ILZBIIS  i     S»,«MM  VLU 

/so,  1  to  Jtme  30, 1914 _ U,tll,9m  \      J^TH^TM  '        »>* 

, I 

Much  has  been  said  retire  to  the  effect  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913 
on  the  woolen  and  worsted  industries,  hot  for  a  clearer  understanding 
of  conditions  existing  in  1913  and  1914  it  may  be  well  to  review  the 
situation  at  that  time.  Both  in  1911  and  1912  special  bills  for  the 
revision  and  reduction  of  the  wool  schedule  were  under  consideration 
by  a  Congress  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  rates  of  duty  of  the  1909 
ft<jt.  In  both  these  vears  bills  embodying  lower  rates  of  duty  were 
ac/tually  passed  by  both  House  and  Senate  and  failed  of  becoming 
law  only  by  the  inteiposition  of  the  veto  of  the  President.  The 
uncertainty  attendant  upon  the  discussion  of  these  bills  tended  to 
munci  a  restriction  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  business  in  both  periods. 

A  Merious  and  protracted  strike  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  the  early 
inonthN  of  1912;  affecting  several  of  the  largest  worsted  mills  in  the 
(MHU»tiy,  and  similar  disturbances  that  followed  at  Passaic,  N.  J., 
and  (ilHOwhore,  served  also  to  reduce  the  production  of  woolen  and 
worntod  fabrics. 

In  tho  first  months  of  1913  a  great  strike  prevailed  among  the 

fi^rnunit  workers  of  New  York  and  other  Eastern  clothing  centers, 
t  In  tho  njanufacturers  of  ready-to-wear  clothing  who  are  the  princi- 
|ml  oimtonierH  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturers,  and  the 
\m  't  Ul  paralysis  of  the  clothing  industry  for  several  months  com- 
|it^  UmI  a  fiirtl\or  lessening  of  the  production  of  wool  fabrics. 

Kinivlly,  when  the  time  came  in  June  and  July,  1913,  for  the  taking 
of  tMHlt^m  for  the  spring  season  of  1914,  the  entire  Underwood  tariff 
h  II,  |MH>viding  for  tree  raw  wool  and  a  reduction  in  the  duties  on  all 
k  luU  of  wt)td  K<H)d8,  had  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
♦vnd  ww>*  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Senate.  The  enactment  of  the 
h\\\  w«>*  tttwui*ed»  and  it  was  anticipated  that  it  might  receive  the 
»^ign«tvUH^  of  th0  President  and  be  made  at  once  effective,  in  time  to 
mu4^V  to  1^11  ti\^KMU  n^quired  for  the  coming  spring  season.  But 
\M\uM^^w  tlmy  ht>ld  up  the  final  passage  of  the  measure  imtil 
tVtob^^r  v)»  1W13»  and  the  reduced  duties  on  wool  goods  were  not  to 
H\k^  ^rtWt  \uUil  January  I,  1914. 

\\\  \\w  ^x\m  jjart  of  the  summer,  while  the  date  of  the  enactment 
wt  \\\^  ^X^v^t  \M\>vi?aoU8  of  the  new  tariff  bill  was  uncertain,  the  placing 
vvit  vM\iw>k  f^M^  *p^'ii\jt  gtHHljii  WHS  deferred*  thus  shortening  the  time  left 
<Vm^  li^^f^V  mattwf*i^t\m\  But  by  midsummer  or  soon  after,  it  had 
(m^h\m^^  WM^UWt  th*t  the  new  tariff  would  be  passed  too  late  for 
M^i?^  v^^^^^lHMilHMX  to  have  any  serious  effect  upon  gtHxls  required 
iKs^v  M^^  *|M^^  vxf  W14.  Because  of  the  time  needtnl  for  the  many 
#mA  >hMfW^  ww^ufa^lurJuji  proct>sse$  between  the  raw  wihJ  and  the 
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finished  cloth  and  then  between  the  cloth  and  the  finished  garment, 
clothing  manufacturers  could  delay  no  longer  or  their  own  establish- 
ments would  be  idle  in  October  and  November  for  want  of  material 
on  which  to  work. 

Meanwhile,  lowered  prices  had  been  made  b^  the  mills,  for  in 
anticipation  of  free  wool  the  prices  of  fine  wools  m  this  coimtry  had 
declined  to  a  parity  with  foreign  prices  for  similar  wools — ^that  is, 
fine  wools  were  already  selling  in  the  United  States  in  1913  on  a  free- 
wool  basis.  The  mills  had  made  their  prices  when  it  seemed  probable 
that  August  would  see  the  new  tariff  in  full  effect.  In  the  face  of  an 
intensified  foreign  competition  and  with  a  natural  desire  to  keep 
their  organizations  intact  if  possible,  many  mills  had  made  their 
prices  without  any  regard  to  profit,  content  if  they  could  earn  ex- 
penses and  hold  their  working  force  together  until  the  results  of  the 
new  tariff  law  could  be  determined  by  experience. 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  surplus  stocks  of  wool  goods  on  hand  had 
become  so  exhausted  by  the  tariff  uncertainties  of  three  successive 
years,  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  and  by  serious  labor  troubles,  that  if 
no  unfavorable  factor  had  been  evident  in  the  late  summer  and 
autumn  of  1913  the  demand  for  and  sales  of  woolens  and  worsteds 
would  have  been  much  in  excess  of  normal  to  make  up  for  the  accu- 
mulated deficiency  of  production  in  the  previous  years. 

With  a  good  spring  season  for  1914  assured  to  the  American  mills, 
there  was  inevitably  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  orders  shortly 
before  and  after  the  new  tariff  became  a  law.  The  mills  that  had 
named  very  low  prices  of  course  received  a  large  amount  of  business. 
Thus,  an  anomalous  combination  of  circumstances  caused  a  number 
of  mills  to  be  busily  employed  during  the  winter  of  1913-14. 

The  activity  of  woolen  and  worsted  machinery  was  not  recorded 
by  the  Government  in  1913  and  1914.  The  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  however,  made  their  first  report  as  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1913.  The  percentage  of  idle  machinery  on  December  1,  1913, 
March  2,  1914,  June  1,  1914,  and  September  1,  1914,  was  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  wool  machinery  idle  in  1913  and  19  H 


Ratio  of  idle  to  total  reported 

Machinery 

Dec.  1, 
1913 

Mar.  2, 
1914 

Jane  1, 
1914 

Sept.  1, 
1914 

Woolen  cards,  sets _ 

Per  cent 
21.4 
23.1 
22.7 
26 
24.9 
27.2 

Per  cent 
19.5 
13 

22.2 
22 
24.8 
17.7 

Per  cent 
19.4 
15.5 
25.8 
18.1 
24.6 
25 

Per  cent 
22.8 

Worsted  combs - - 

21.0 

Woolen  spinning  spindles _ -.. 

22.5 

Worsted  spinning  spindles 

16.9 

Looms  over  50-inch'reed  space 

26.0 

Looms  50-inch  reed  space  or  less - 

17.3 

The  above  tabulation  shows  that  there  was  less  idle  machinery 
after  than  before  the  new  rates  went  into  effect.  As  shown  in  pre- 
ceding pages,  the  output  had  faUen  behind  demand,  and  the  increase 
m  demand  in  the  spring  of  1914,  due  in  some  degree  to  the  lower 
prices  permissible  with  free  wool,  stimulated  both  production  and 
export  trade  as  well  as  import  trade. 
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In  the  fiscal  year  1914  the  woolens  and  worsteds  imported  into 
the  United  States  were  valued  at  7.85  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
domestic  production  in  that  year.  This  was  an  increase  attributable 
to  an  actual  growth  in  imports  and  also  to  a  decrease  in  the  value  of 
domestic  production  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  1909.  The 
decrease  in  value  of  domestic  output  in  1914  was  lai^dy  due  to  lower 
costs  and  prices  with  wool  on  the  free  list.  Whether  or  to  what 
extent  imports  would  have  increased,  after  the  fiscal  year  1914,  had 
there  been  no  war,  can  not  be  determined.  The  latter  part  of  1914 
sawfAmerican  manufacturers  exporting  woolens  and  worsteds  for 
miUtary  purposes, 

GENERAL   IMPORTS    BY    COUNTRIES 

Prior  to  the  World  War  the  United  Klingdom  was  the  source  of 
approximately  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  woolens  and  worsteds 
imported  into  the  United  States.  More  than  45  per  cent  of  the 
remainder  came  from  France  and  Germany  in  about  equal  amounts. 
During  the  war  practically  all  imports  came  from  the  United  King- 
dom; in  1918  about  10  per  cent  came  from  Canada;  and  in  1921  about 
11  per  cent  from  France.  Imports  from  countries  other  than  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  mainly  woolens.  In  1919  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  97  per  cent  of  tne  value  of  our  imports  of  woven 
fabrics  of  wool;  in  1920,  84  per  cent;  and  in  1925,  76  per  cent.  France 
accounted  for  1  per  cent  in  1919  and  11  per  cent  in  1925.  Imports 
from  Germany  were  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total  value  in  1923  and 
8  per  cent  in  1925. 

Woven  fabrics  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  mainly 
the  higher  grades  of  woolen  and  worsted  suitings,  overcoatings,  and 
costume  cloths.  Imports  of  mohair  and  alpaca  finings  are  practically 
all  from  the  United  Kingdom.  These  fabrics  are  worsteds  and  usually 
weigh  under  4  oimces  per  square  yard.  They  were  classified  statis- 
ticaJly  as  dress  goods  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  law  of  1913, 
when  thev  were  listed  separately.  Imports  from  France  are  mainly 
novelty  fabrics  for  women's  wear;  those  from  Germany  include 
woolen  overcoatings  tmd  woolen  and  worsted  suitings  and  dress 
goods;  those  from  Belgium  are  chiefly  woolens,  particmarly  bilUard 
cloths  of  the  finer  qualities  for  which  that  country  has  an  established 
reputation. 

Table  17,  page  134,  shows  the  percentage,  in  value,  of  the  general 
imports  of  woven  fabrics  of  wool  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Germany,  and  Belgium,  and  from  all  other  countries,  from  1891  to 
1925,  inclusive. 

DOMESTIC    EXPORTS 

Woven  fabrics  of  wool  were  not  separately  recorded  in  export 
statistics  prior  to  the  calendar  year  1918;  and  in  the  years  1918,  1919, 
1920,  ana  1921,  they  were  recorded  onlv  as  one  inclusive  total. 
Exports  in  1922  were  statistically  classified  as  worsted  cloth,  woolen 
cloth,  cloth  of  mohair,  and  dress  goods.®  Exports  in  1923  and  sub- 
sequent years  have  been  recorded  in  the  following  four  classes: 
Wool  cloth,  cloth  of  mohair,  dress  goods,  and  other  wool  fabrics. 

•  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1922.  the  only  year  for  which  there  is  statistical  record  of  the  relatire 
ABMimts  of  woc^ns  and  worsteds,  domestic  exports  consisted  mainly  of  woolens. 
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Under  the  designation  'Vool  manufactures,  all  other  ^'  (including 
carpets  and  rugs,  blankets,  etc.,  as  well  as  cloths  and  dress  goods, 
and  excluding  only  wearing  apparel),  exports  before  1914  were  smtdl, 
usually  under  $1,000,000  a  year.  They  declined  frwn  1909  to  1913. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1914  they  increased  to  $1,668,199;  in  1916  they 
reached  $33,331,873,  declining  to  $13,435,946  in  the  fiscal  year  1918. 

Domestic  exports  of  woven  fabrics  of  wool  since  January  1,  1918, 
have  been  as  follows: 


Calendar 
year 

Quantity 

Value 

Value  per 
pound 

Calendar 
year 

Quantity 

Value 

Value  per 
pound 

1918 

Pimnd9 
3,152,224 
7,852,785 
8,724,742 
2,206,227 
853,380 

$8,636,888 

19,700,723 

24,258,584 

4,040,968 

1,676,302 

$2,730 
2.521 
2.780 
1.831 
1.971 

1923 

Pound9 

1,091,903 

637,036 

547,374 

432,822 

$2,346,953 

1,331,775 

1,132,971 

872,285 

$2,274 

1010 

1024 

2.001 

1920 

1925 

2.070 

1921 

1926 

a  015 

1922 

The  1925   exports  of  woven  fabrics  of  wool  were  statistically 
recorded  as  follows: 


Wool  cloth 

Cloth  of  mohair- 
Wool  dress  goods. 
Other  wool  fabrics 

Total 


Pounds 


377,211 
63,159 
47,388 
50,616 


547,374 


Yards 


626,440 

119,614 

89,754 


Value 


$812,895 

150,874 

82,094 

87,108 


1,132,971 


American  exports  of  woolens  and  worsteds  normally  find  their 
best  markets  in  Canada  and  Cuba.  The  main  purchasers  in  1925 
were  Canada,  Cuba,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Mexico,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela,  in  the  order  named. 

It  has  always  been  assumed  in  England  and  other  foreign  wool 
manufacturing  countries,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  that  lai^e 
exports  of  American  wool  manufactures  were  not  practicable,  (1) 
because  of  the  relatively  high  duty  on  raw  wool,  in  most  tariflF  acts, 
and  (2)  because  of  the  high  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  and 
the  high  wage  cost  of  operation  of  American  mills.  The  first  obstacle 
might  have  been  overcome  under  the  tariff  acts  levying  a  duty  on 
raw  wool,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  99  per  cent  rebate  of  duty  on 
materials  imported  for  manufacture  into  articles  that  were  sub- 
sequently exported.  This  obstacle  was  entirely  removed  by  the  act 
of  1913  in  placing  raw  wool  on  the  free  list. 

In  actual  practice,  domestic  wool  manufacturers  have  found  the  99 
per  cent  rebate  of  duty  clause  inoperative.  Woolens  and  worsteds 
are  usually  composed  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  wools,  and  at  the 
time  of  manufacture  it  is  seldom  known  what  portion  of  the  cloths 
will  be  exported.  The  small  amount  of  wool  goods  exported  usually 
passes  through  the  hands  of  a  jobber,  and  it  is  difficult  to  show  the 
amount  of  foreign  wool  on  which  a  duty  has  been  paid. 

During  the  World  War  the  largest  domestic  wool  manufacturing 
corporation  made  a  determined  effort  to  secure  foreign  business. 
In  1917  branch  offices  were  established  in  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
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five  South  American  countries,  and  in  the  Far  East.  In  1919  exports 
hr  this  company  totaled  $4,500,000.  In  1921,  however,  the  foreiga 
cmcea  were  closed,  as  it  was  found  impossible  successfully  to  export 
American  woolens  and  worsteds  in  competition  with  renewed  exports 
on  a  laive  scale  from  Europe. 

It  is  uie  opinion  of  those  familiar  with  the  trade  that  exports  of 
WQvea  fabrics  of  wool,  even  with  free  raw  material,  will  not  in  the 
Diear  future  be  any  considerable  portion  of  the  domestic  production. 
The  relation  of  exports  to  domestic  production  in  1919,  1921,  and 
1923  is  graphically  illustrated  on  page  71. 

TARIFF    HISTORY 

Cloths,  woolen  or  worsted. — The  tariff  acts  of  1890,  1897,  1909,  and 
1922  provided  compound  duties  for  wool  cloths.  In  all  of  these  acts 
the  specific  or  compensatory  portion  of  the  rate  was  figured  as  a  mul- 
tiple of  the  duty  on  raw  wool. 

The  a/jt  of  1890  classified  cloths  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool, 
wotmied,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  into 
thre«  cifl#«es,  according  to  value,  and  provided  specific  rates  of  33, 
38^,  and  44  cents  per  pound,  respectively,  and  additional  ad  valorem 
iintien  id  40  per  cent  for  the  first  and  second  groups  and  50  per  cent 
lor  the  third.  The  duties  on  cloths  in  the  tariff  acts  of  1897  and  1909 
y^ere  identical;  the  three  classes  provided  for  bore  specific  duties  of 
W'if  44,  and  44  cents,  respectively,  and  additional  ad  valorem  rates  of 
f)i)f  f)i)f  and  55  per  cent,  respectively.  The  tariff  act  of  1922  (in  par. 
I  \W)  provides  for  three  classes,  according  to  value,  with  specific  rates 
of  24,  *A7 ,  and  45  cents  per  pound,  respectively,  and  additional  ad 
ynU^rem  duties  of  40  per  cent  for  the  first  and  50  per  cent  for  the 
kkiUH}d  and  fcfurd.  The  specific  rates  of  24  and  37  cents  apply  to  the 
Mfm  m  a  wlmle,  while  the  45-cents-per-pQund  rate  applies  to  the  wool 
iumUtni  tmly, 

TU^  a^'t  of  1804  provided  ad  valorem  rates  of  40  and  50  per  cent  on 
WOffl  ^'Udlmf  clttssined  according  to  value.  The  act  of  1913  provided 
lui  ^tilorttm  rates  of  35  and  40  per  cent,  respectively,  on  cloths  made 
f4t  wool  i^fui  of  mohair.  The  act  of  1921  added  to  these  ad  valorem 
4t^iim  a  mm^ifiit  duty  of  45  cents  a  pound  because  of  a  duty  of  the 
kt^fm*  lonomii  Um^l  on  raw  wool  and  mohair. 

I htmif  mnlH ,  TUti  tariff  acts  of  1890,  1897,  and  1909  provided  com- 
\lomi\  m\\im  on  dress  goods  weighing  not  over  4  ounces  per  square 
W'^l  wud  roiu  postal  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and  also  on  those  made 
♦vif  h  ioiUm  vvai'l^  In  these  acts  the  specific  portion  of  the  rate  was 
ttfyWl'^d  in  imoiH  of  tmitM  per  square  yard.  Dress  goods  weighing  over 
4  ouf^v4m  pwr  square  yard  were  dutiable  as  ''cloths''  and  the  specific 
porjji/us  of  ihti  rate  wtiva  stated  in  terms  of  cents  per  pound. 

TIlM  lv«ri(f  arl/  of  1890  classified  cotton-warp  dress  goods  weighing 
nol/  oviw  i  omwm  pwr  square  yard  into  two  classes,  based  on  the 
Vttliu*  im'  wqiiarw  yar<l,  and  provided  specific  rates  of  7  and  8  cents 
pMi'  sqimrM  yunl^  and  additional  ad  valorem  duties  of  40  and  50  per 
t'Nd,  rM»4|ni('l/iviMy,  On  dresH  goods  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wool  MiMi'M  wtiH  levi<Hi  a  upecific  rate  of  12  cents  per  square  yard  and  in 
addition  nn  ad  val<M'oin  duty  of  50  per  cent.  On  both  all-wool  and 
voUon^wiitV  <i''iiw>*  IfoodN,  weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard, 
Unu'o  WiiH  IovI<m|  a  speridc  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition 
an  ad  VrtJiueni  duty  of  50  per  cent. 
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The  rates  of  duty  on  dress  goods  in  the  tmriff  acts  of  1897  and  1909 
were  identical,  exc^t  that  in  the  act  of  1909  cottonrwarp  dress  goods 
weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard  were  dutiable  at  5  per  cent 
less  than  in  the  act  of  1897.  These  two  acts  classified  dress  goods 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  weighing  not  over  4  ounces  per 
square  yard,  into  two  classes  according  to  the  value  per  pound;  a 
q>ecific  duty  of  1 1  cents  vper  square  yard  applied  to  both  classes  and  in 
adclition  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  i>er  cent  for  the  first  and  56  per 
cent  for  the  second.  Cotton-warp  dress  goods,  weighing  not  over 
4  ounces  per  square  yard,  were  classified  according  to  the  value  per 
pound  and  the  value  per  square  yard;  specific  duties  of  7  and  8  cents 
per  square  yard  were  provided  and  in  addition  ad  valorem  duties  of 
50  and  55  per  cent.  As  previously  noted,  dress  goods  weighing  over 
4  ounces  per  square  yard,  woven  either  with  or  without  cotton  warp, 
were  dutiable  not  as  dress  goods  but  as  cloths. 

The  tariff  act  of  1894  provided  ad  valorem  rates  of  40  and  50  per 
cent  on  dress  soods,  classified  according  to  value.  The  act  of  1913 
provided  an  aa  valorem  rate  of  35  per  cent  for  dress  goods,  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  fabrics 
made  of  mohair,  alpaca,  etc.  The  emergency  tariff  act  of  1921 
added  to  these  ad  valorem  duties  a  specific  dut^  of  45  cents  a  pound 
because  of  the  duty  of  the  same  amount  levied  on  raw  wool  and 
mohair. 

The  tariff  act  of  1922  (in  par.  1108)  provides  for  woven  fabrics 
weighing  not  more  than  4  ounces  per  square  yard,  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  wool.  On  those  made  with  a  cotton  warp  a  specific  duty  of 
36  cents  per  pound  is  levied  and  in  addition  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50 
per  cent.  Those  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  according  to  value,*with  specific  rates  of  37  and  45  cents 
per  poimd,  respectively,  and  additional  ad  valorem  duties  of  50  per 
cent  for  both  classes;  the  specific  rate  of  37  cents  per  pound  applies 
to  the  fabric  as  a  whole,  while  the  45  cents  per  pound  rate  applies  to 
the  wool  content  only. 

TFooZj«a»nefo.— The  tariff  acts  of  1890,  1894,  1897,  and  1909  made 
special  provision  for  "flannels  for  imderwear.'*  The  duties  levied  on 
tnese  fabrics  were  lower  than  those  imposed  on  other  wool  cloths, 
on  the  assumption  that  flannels  were  "an  essential  article''  and  "in 
uaiversal  use." 

The  acts  of  1890,  1897,  and  1909  provided  compound  duties  for 
flannels  for  underwear;  the  q>ecific  portion  of  tiie  rate  was  figured  as 
a  multiple  of  the  duty  on  raw  wool.  In  tiiese  acts  flannels  valued  at 
more  than  50  cents  per  pound  were  dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as  dress 
goods  and  those  weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard  were  duti- 
able as  cloths. 

The  tariff  act  of  1890  classified  flannels  valued  at  not  more  than 
50  cents  per  pound  into  tiiree  classes,  according  to  value,  and  pro- 
vided specific  rates  of  16H>  22,  and  33  cents  per  pound,  respectively, 
for  eacn  group  and  additional  ad  valorem  duties  of  30  per  cent  for 
the  first  and  35  per  cent  for  the  second  and  third.  The  duties  of  the 
the  tarUf  acts  of  1897  and  1909  were  identical  Flannels  valued  at 
not  more  than  50  cents  per  pound  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
accoiding  to  value,  and  bore  specific  duties  of  22  and  33  cents,  and 
additional  ad  valorem  duties  of  30  and  35  per  cent,  respectively. 
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The  tariff  act  of  1804  provided  ad  valorem  rates  of  25,  30,  and  35 
per  cent  on  flannels  for  underwear,  wei^zhing  not  more  than  4  ounces 
per  square  yard.  These  were  classified  according  to  value.  In  the 
act  of  1013  the  term  ''flanneP'  was  used  in  place  of  the  narrower 
designation  '^ flannel  for  underwear''  that  had  been  used  since  1890. 
This  act  provided  for  two  groups,  classified  according  to  value,  with 
ad  valorem  duties  of  25  per  cent  for  the  first  class  and  30  per  cent  for 
the  second. 

Fabrics  of  rnphair,  alpaca,  etc. — ^Under  the  tariff  act  of  1913  fabrics 
made  of  mohair,  alpaca,  etc.,  were  dutiable  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Under  all  other  tariff  acts  such  fabrics  have  been  dutiable  at  the 
rates  provided  for  fabrics  of  wool. 

Compensatory  duty. — In  any  analysis  of  compoimd  duties  on 
manufactures  of  wool,  the  specific  duty  must  be  set  down  to  the 
account  of  the  fanner  or  wool  grower.  It  is  there  because  tiie  duty 
on  raw  wool  is  there  and  presiunably  for  no  otiier  reason.  The  specific 
rates  are  intended  to  compensate  the  American  manufacturer  for 
the  enhancement  in  price  of  his  raw  material  attributable  to  the  duty 
on  the  wool. 

In  the  tariff  acts  of  1890,  1897,  and  1909  the  specific  duties  levied 
on  woven  fabrics  of  wool  were  based  upon  the  assumption  that  it 
took  4  poimds  of  unwashed  wool  to  make  1  poimd  of  cloth.  These 
compensatory  rates  ranged  from  16J^  to  44  cents  per  pound,  according 
to  the  value  of  the  fabnc. 

The  specific  duties  levied  on  woven  fabrics  of  wool  in  paragraphs 
1108  and  1109  of  the  tariff  act  of  1922  were  computed  on  the  basis  of 
data  published  in  1912  in  the  Report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule 
K  (see  pp.  621-626)  showing  the  loss  in  weight  in  the  manufacture 
of  scoured  wool  into  worsted  cloth.  It  was  there  stated  that  from 
100  poimds  of  scoured  wool  there  was  normally  produced  80  to  90 
pounds,  averaging  around  85  poimds,  of  tops;  that  from  100  poimds 
of  tops  there  was  an  average  yield  of  at  least  91  pounds  of  worsted 
yarn;  and  that  from  100  pounds  of  worsted  yam  there  were  obtained 
85  to  95  pounds,  averaging  possibly  90  pounds,  of  worsted  cloth. 
The  average  yield  of  worsted  cloth  from  100  pounds  of  scoured  wool 
was  therefore  figured  as  100x0.85x0.91x0.90,  or  69.615  pounds. 
The  duty  paid  on  100  pounds  of  scoured  wool  is  $31,  therefore  $31 
divided  by  69.615  gives  44.53  cents — in  round  figures  45  cents — as 
the  compensatory  duty  required  on  worsted  cloths  made  entirely 
of  wool.  In  the  law  it  was  specified  that  this  ''full  compensatory" 
dutjr  of  45  cents  a  pound  should  apply  only  to  the  wool  content  of  the 
fabrics  to  which  it  related. 

It  was  assumed  that  fabrics  entered  at  low  values  necessarily  con- 
tain cotton,  shoddy,  wool  waste,  or  other  materials  which  were  free, 
or  else  dutiable  at  rates  lower  than  31  cents  a  pound,  and  therefore 
that  on  such  goods  the  full  compensatory  duty  of  46  cents  a  pound  was 
too  much.  On  woven  fabrics  of  wool  weighing  not  more  than  4  ounces 
per  square  yard  and  valued  at  not  more  than  80  cents  a  pound  the 
compensatory  duty  was  fixed  at  37  cents  a  pound,  and  on  those  made 
with  warp  wholly  of  cotton  or  other  v^etable  fiber  at  36  cents  a 
pound.  On  woven  fabrics  of  wool  weighing  more  than  4  ounces  per 
square  yard,  the  compensatory  duty  was  fixed  at  24  cents  when  the 
value  of  the  fabric  did  not  exceed  60  cents  per  pound  and  at  37  cents 
a  pound  when  the  value  of  the  fabric  exceeded  60  but  did  not  exceed 
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80  cents  per  pound.    These  reduced  compensatory  duties  apply  to 
the  total  weignt  of  the  fabric  and  not  to  the  wool  content  oi^y. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  imports  entered  imder  para- 
graphs 1108  and  1109  in  1925,  shows  that  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  duties  collected  on  woven  fabrics  of  wool  were  specific  or  com- 
pensatory. It  should  be  noted,  in  reading  all  tables  of  imports  show- 
ing an  ''equivalent  ad  valorem"  rate  of  duty,  that  when  the  material 
is  dutiable  a  substantial  amount  of  the  rate  on  the  manufactured 
article  is  compensatory. 

Specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  collected  under  the  provision's  of  paragraphs  1108  and 

1109  on  worsteds  and  woolens  imported  in  19t6 


Import  classification 


Woven  fabrics  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
mohair: 
Weighing  not  over  4  ounces  per  square 
yard- 
Valued  not  over  80  cents  per  pound.. 
Valued  over  80  cents  per  pound  (mo* 

hair  contents) 

Warp  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 

fiber 

Weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard- 
Valued  not  over  60  cents  per  pound.. 
Valued  over  60  cents»  not  over  80 

cents  per  pound 

Valued  over  80  cents  per  pound  (mo> 

hair  contents) 

Woven  fabrics  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool 
and  other  hair: 
Worsteds — 

Wei^ring  not  over  4  ounces  per 
square  yard- 
valued  not  over  80  cents  per 

pound 

Valued  over  80  cents  ih&t  pound 

(wool  contents) 

Warp  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 

fiber 

Weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square 
j^tfd— 
Valued  not  over  60  cents  per 

pound 

Valued  over  60  cents,  not  over 

80  cents  per  pound 

Valued  over  80  cents  per  pouAd 

.  (wool  contents) 

Woolens- 
Weighing  not  over  4  ounces   per 
square  yard — 
valued  not  over  80  cents  per 

pound 

Valued  over  80  cents  per  pound 

(wool  contents) 

Warp  of  oottcn  or  other  vegetable 

fiber 

Weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square 
yard- 
Valued  not  over  60  cents  per 

pound 

Valued  over  60  cents,  not  over 

80  cents  per  pound 

Valued  over  80  cents  per  pound 
(wool  contents) 


TotaL. 


Duties  collected 


Ad  valorem 


$4.00 

6, 237. 00 

96, 527.  50 

4a  80 

5.50 

21, 053. 00 


7.60 
22,583.50 
16,026.00 

4, 457. 20 

2,268.50 

1,068,863.00 

836i50 
314,001.50 
767, 645. 00 

88,204.80 

82,734.50 

8,496,668.50 


Specific 


$3.70 

1,947.60 

31,334.04 

94.06 

5.55 

8,488.80 


7.40 
7,629.30 
5,756.40 

5,421.12 

2,429.42 

317,4ia65 


Total 


$7.70 

8,184.60 

127,861.64 

134.88 

11.05 

29, 541. 80 


14.90 
30, 212. 80 
21, 782. 40 

9,878.32 

4, 697. 92 

1,386,273.65 


010.20  1,746.70 

79,684.65  I      393,686.16 
276,010.56  '  1,043,655.56 


95,92188        184,120168 

89,892.24        172,626.74 

3, 681, 967. 50  1 12, 178, 636. 00 


Per  cent  of 

total  duty 


Ad  va- 
lorein 


51.95 
76.20 
75.49 
30.25 
49.77 
71.27 


Spe- 
cfilo 


1^988,164.30 


4,604,918.09   15^603,082.39 


60.34 
74.76 
73.57 

46.12 
4&29 
77. 10  I 

47.89 
79.76 
73.55 

47.90 
47.93 
69.77 


7a  47 


48.05 
23.80 
24.61 
69.76 
6a  23 
28.73 


49.66 
25.25 
26.43 

64.88 
51.71 
22.90 

62.11 
20.24 

26.45 

52.10 
62.07 
3a  23 


2^63 
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Ad  valorem  duty, — The  ad  valorem  duty  is  mtended  to  equalize  the 
difference  in  conversion  costs  here  and  abroad.  In  considering  its 
proper  adjustment  it  is  necessary  to  look  upon  this  ad  valorem  duty 
as  though  it  were  the  only  duty  upon  wool  goods,  the  specific  duty 
being  necessitated  by  and  designed  to  offset  the  wool  duty.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  average  foreign  conversion  costs  were  two-thirds 
of  the  American,  this  duty  was  fixed  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all 
woven  fabrics  of  wool  dutiable  under  para^aphs  1108  and  1109  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1922,  with  only  one  exception.  This  exception  was 
woven  fabrics  weighing  more  than  4  ounces  per  square  yard  and 
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Bquivalent  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  on  imports  of  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics,  1860-1924 

valued  at  less  than  60  cents  per  pound;  on  these  cheap  low-grade 
fabrics  the  ad  valorem  duty  was  reduced  to  40  per  cent  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  conversion  cost  was  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total 
cost  than  on  fabrics  of  better  grade  and  value. 

WORDING   OF   TARIFF  ACTS   OF    1890   TO    1922,    INCLUSIVE 

In  the  tariff  acts  of  1890,  1894,  1897,  1909,  and  1913,  woolens  and 
worsteds  were  divided  into  (a)  cloths,  (b)  dress  goods,  coat  linings, 
ItaUan  cloths,  bunting,  and  similar  goods,  and  (c)  flannels.  The 
word  ** cloths''  is  used  in  the  wool  industry  in  a  restrictive  sense  to 
denote  fabrics,  used  mainly  for  men's  wear,  heavier  than  the  general 
run  of  dress  goods.     There  is,  however,  no  clear  line   of  demar- 
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cation  between  the  two;  for  instance,  some  types 
are  heavier  than  cloths  used  for  men's  summer  suitf 
acts  of  1S97  (par.  369)  and  1909  (par.  3S1 )  it  was  thei 
that  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  linings,  etc 
4  ounces  per  square  yard  should  be  considered  "cloths 
of  the  use  of  the  fabrics  or  the  trade  terminoloCT  empl 
woolens  and  worsteds  were  primarily  classified  accoi 
This  fact  logically  led  to  the  procedure  adopted  in 
1922,  i.  e.,  the  discarding  of  trade  terms  such  as  c 
goods,  and  the  classifying  of  woolens  and  worsteds 
graphs,  one  of  which  (1108)  covers  those  weighing  nc 
per  square  yard,  and  the  other  (1109)  covermg  thos 
4  ounces  per  square  yard.  The  classification  ado] 
therefore  practically  the  same  as  that  previously  usi 
omission  of  unnecessary  verbiage.  The  omission 
mention  of  "dannels"  in  the  act  of  1922  stops  litigati 
or  is  not  "flannel"  and  permits  such  goods  to  enter  c 
other  woven  fabrics  of  wool,  under  paragraph  1108 
graph  1109,  according  to  their  wei^t.  The  wordi 
tariff  acts  of  1890  to  1922,  inclusive,  to  cover  woolei 
is  given  below. 

Rates  of  duty 

WOOL  CLOTHS 


id  all  manufac- 

, ..  -n  part  of  wcwl, 

wuraUd.  Ib«  h&lr  o[  tbe  cbidbI,  eobI,  alpaca,  or  otber  uil- 
mals.  not  aptiAMj  pcoTided  (or  in  this  act,  valued  at  not 
more  tbaa  30  cflnU  per  pmiid,  tbe  duty  per  pound  shall  be 
three  timos  tho  duty  unpofied  by  thii  act  on  a  pound  or 
UQVBSbed  wool  o(  (be  ant  class,  and  in  addition  thereto 
40  per  contain  ad  vaknom:  valued  at  more  than  30  and 
not  more  than  W  oeata  pec  pound,  the  duty  per  pound 
shall  be  three  and  oi»e.aal(  tintes  the  duty  Impend  by 
Ibis  set  on  a  pound  al  uuwaabed  wool  o(  the  m^C  dasB, 
and  in  addition  thereto  40  per  «ntum  ad  Toloram;  valued 
al  above  40  ceEts  par  pound,  the  duty  pet  pouud  shall  be 
I — .1 .uj  duty  imposed  by  this  aeton  a  pound  of  — 


WBshKI  wool  of 
p«  «nti 
Summary: 


D  addltitm  tbeceto  60 


ad  valorem. 

mJOoeots  per  pound 

Valued  at  moie  than  30  but  not  mote  tbsa  40  oenti  per 

Valued  at  more  CbaD40oents  per  pound 

On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  llahigs,  Italian 
cloth,  buntlog,  or  goods  oF  similar  description  or  character, 
and  OD  all  manutadures,  oomposed  wholly  or  in  part  ol 
wool,  wonted,  the  hair  oi  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other 
animals.  Including  such  as  have  India  cuhber  as  a  oom- 
poneut  malerial,  and  not  spedolly  provided  (or  In  this  act, 
valued  at  not  over  DO  ceEta  per  pound,  40  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  valued  al  m«e  than  K  cents  per  pound,  M  per 
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RcUes  of  duty — Continued 

WOOL  CLOTHS— ContinoAd 


Act 
of— 


1807 


Par. 


366 


1909 


378 


1913 
1921 


1922 


288 


19 


1109 


Tariff  classificatioD  or  description 


On  dotlis,  •  •  •  and  all  manufactures  of  every  descrip- 
tion made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  specially  provided 
tor  in  this  Act,  valued  at  not  more  t»an  ifreeats  per  pouiid| 
the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  dutv  imposed 
by  this  Act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first 
dass;  valued  at  above  40  cents  per  pound  and  not  above  70 
cents  DOT  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  times  the 
duty  tmpiosed  by  this  Act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool 
of  the  first  dass,  and  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  fore- 
going, 50  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  over  70  cents 
DOT  pound,  the  duty  pot  pound  slmll  be  four  times  the  duty 
imposed  by  this  Act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the 
first  dass  and  66  pot  centum  ad  valorem. 

Summary: 

Valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  pot  pound 


Valued  at  more  than  40  but  not  more  than  70  cents  per 

pound. 
Valued  at  more  than  70  cents  pot  pound 


On  doths,  *  *  *  and  all  manufactures  of  evOTy  descrip- 
tion made  wholly  or  in  part  ol  wool,  not  specially  iM'ovided 
for  in  this  section,  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per 
pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty 
Imposed  by  this  section  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the 
first  dass;  valued  at  above  40  cents  pOT  pound  and  not 
above  70  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four 
times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  section  on  one  pound  of  un- 
washed wool  of  the  first  dass,  and  in  addition  thereto,  upon 
all  the  foregoing,  50  pot  centum  ad  vadorem;  valued  at  over 
70  cents  POT  pound,  the  duty  pOT  pound  shall  be  four  times 
the  duty  imposed  by  this  section  on  one  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  dass  and  55  pot  centum  ad  valorem. 

Summary: 

Valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound 


Valued  at  more  than  40  but  not  more  than  70  cents  per 

pound. 
Valued  at  more  than  70  cents  per  pound 


Cloths,  •  •  •  and  all  manufactures  of  every  description 
made,  by  any  process,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 

Wool  and  hair  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  paragraph  18.  when 
advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manuracture 
beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  and  manufactures 
of  which  wool  or  hair  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  paragraph 
18  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  46  cents  per 
pound  in  addition  to  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  thereon  oy 
existing  law. 

Woven  fabrics,  weighing  more  than  4  ounces  pot  square  yard, 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  valued  at  not  more  than  60 
cents  POT  pound,  24  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  valued  at  more  than  60  cents  but  not  more  than 
80  cents  pot  pound,  37  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  vuued  at  more  than  80  cents  but  not  more  than 
$1.60  per  pound,  45  cents  per  pound  upon  the  wool  content 
thereof  and  60  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than 
$1.60  per  pound,  45  cents  per  pound  upon  the  wool  content 
thereof  and  60  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Summary: 

Valued  at  not  more  than  60  cents  per  pound 


Valued  at  more  than  60  but  not  more  than  80  cents  per 

pound. 
Valued  at  more  than  80  cents  per  pound 


Rates  of  duty 


83  cents  pOT  pound  and  60 
POT  cent  ad  valorem. 

44  cents  POT  pound  and  50 
POT  cent  ad  vBlomm. 

44  cents  pot  pound  and  56 
POT  cent  ad  valorem 


33  cents  per  pound  and  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

44  cents  per  pound  and  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

44  cents  per  pound  and  66  per 
cent  aa  valorem. 

36  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


46  cents  per  pound  and  36  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 


24  cents  per  pound  and  40  per 

cent  aa  valorem. 
37  cents  per  pound  and  60pe 

cent  ad  valorem. 
46  cents  per  pound  ^  and  50 

per  cent  ad  valorem. 


» Wool  content. 
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Rate$  of  duly — Continued 
DRESS  GOODS— Continued 


1909 


380 


1909 


381 


On  women's  and  chUdien's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian 
dotbs,  bunting,  and  goods  of  similar  description  or  cbar> 
acter  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  Act.  toe  duty  shall  be  11  cents  per 
square  yard;  and  in  addition  thereto  on  all  the  foregoing 
valued  at  not  above  70  cents  per  pound,  fiO  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  valued  above  70  cents  per  pound,  55  per  centum 
ad  valorem:  Pnfvidei,  That  on  all  the  foregoing,  weighing 
over  4  ounces  per  square  yard,  the  duty  shall  be  the  same 
as  imposed  by  this  schedule  on  cloths. 
Summary: 

Conoposed  whoUy  or  in  part  of  wool- 
Weighing  not  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard— 
Valued  at  not  over  70  cents  per  pound 


Valued  at  over  70  cents  per  pound . 


Weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard- 
valued  at  not  over  40  cents  per  pound . . 


Valued  at  over  40  but  not  over  70  cents  per  pound. 
Valued  at  over  70  cents  per  pound 


On  women 'sand  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian 
doths,  and  goods  of  similar  description  and  character  of 
which  the  warp  consists  whoUy  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
material  with  the  remainder  of  the  fabric  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  not  exceeding  1ft  cents  per 
square  yard,  the  duty  shall  be  7  cents  per  square  yard; 
valued  at  more  than  16  cent  sper  square  srard,  the  duty  shall 
be  8  cents  per  square  yard;  and  in  addition  thereto  on  all  the 
foregoing  valued  at  not  above  70  cents  per  pound,  50  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  valued  above  70  cents  per  pound.  55 
per  centum  ad  valorem:  Prodded,  That  on  all  the  foregoing, 
weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard,  the  rates  of  dutv 
shaO  be  6  per  centum  less  than  those  imposed  by  this  sched- 
ule on  cloths. 
Summary: 

Cotton  warp— 

Weighing  not  over  4  ounces  per  square  srard- 
Valued  at  not  over  70  cents  per  pound — 

Valued  at  not  over  15  cents  per  square  yard. 

Valued  at  over  15  cents  per  square  yard 


Valued  at  over  70  cents  per  pound- 
Valued  at  not  over  15  cents  per  square  yard.. 

Valued  at  over  15  cents  per  square  yard 


Weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard- 
Valued  at  not  over  40  cents  per  pound. 


Valued  at  over  40  but  not  over  70  cents  per 

pound. 
Valued  at  over  70  cents  per  pound 


On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian 
cloths,  bunting,  and  goods  of  similar  description  or  charac- 
ter composed  wholly  or  in  pi^  of  wool,  and  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  the  duty  shaU  be  11  cents 
square  yard;  and  in  addition  thereto  on  all  the  forego] 
valued  at  not  above  70  cents  per  pound,  50  per  centum 
valorem;  valued  above  70  cents  per  pound,  55  per  centum 
ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  on  all  the  foregoing,  weighing 
over  4  ounces  per  square  yard,  the  duty  shall  be  the  same 
as  imposed  by  this  schedule  on  doths. 
Summary: 

Coniposed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool- 
Weighing  not  over  four  ounces  per  square  irard — 
Vj" 


^alued  at  not  over  70  cents  per  pound. 
Valued  at  over  70  cents  per  pound. 


Wei^iing  over  four  ounces  per  square  yard- 
Valued  at  not  over  40  cents  per  pound... 


over  40  cents  per  pound. 
Valued  at  over  40  but  not  over  70  cents  per  pound 
Valued  at  over  70  cents  per  pound 


11  cents  per  square  yard  ai 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

11  cents  per  square  yard  a 
55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

33  cents  per  pound  and 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

44  cents  per  pound  and 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

44  cents  per  pound  and 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 


7  cents  per  square  yard 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

8  cents  per  square  yard 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem 

7  cents  per  square  yard 

55  per  cent  ad  valorc 

8  cents  per  square  yard 
55  per  cent  ad  valorem 

33  cents  per  pound  and 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

44  cents  per  pound  and 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

44  cents  per  pound  and 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 


11  cents  per  square  yar<j 
50  per  cent  ad  valoren 

11  cents  per  sqoare  yarc 
55  per  cent  ad  valorei 

33  cents  per  pound  ax 
per  cent  ad  vaIox«xn. 

44  cents  per  pound  ai 
per  oent  ad  valorem. 

44  cents  per  pound  ai 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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S5 


Act 
of— 


1913 


1921 


1922 


Par. 


200 


19 


1108 


Tariff  classiflcation  or  description 


Rates  of  duty 


Women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian 
cloths,  bunting,  and  goods  of  similar  description  and  char- 
acter, composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  or  wool,  and  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 

Wool  and  hair  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  paragraph  18.  when 
advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manufacture 
beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  and  manufac- 
tures of  which  wool  or  hair  of  the  kind  provided  for  in 
paragraph  18  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  45 
cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rates  of  duty  imp<x3ed 
thereon  by  existing  law. 

Woven  fabrics,  weighing  not  more  than  4  ounces  per  square 
yard,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  valued  at  not  more 
than  80  cents  per  pound.  37  cents  per  pound  and  50  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  80  cents  per 
pound,  45  cents  per  pound  upon  the  wool  content  thereof 
and  50  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  if  the  warp 
of  any  of  the  foregoing  is  wholly  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fibre,  the  duty  shall  be  36  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Summary: 

Valued  at  not  more  than  80  cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  more  than  80  c0nt$  per  pound 

Made  with  cotton  warp 


35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


45  cents  per  pound  and  85 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 


37  cents  per  pound  and  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

45  cents  per  pound  i  and  60 
l>er  cent  ad  valorem. 

36  cents  per  pound  and  60 
per  cent  ad  valcHrem. 


WOOL  FLANNELS 


1890 


393 


*  *  *  flannels  for  underwewr  composed  wholly  ot  in  part 
of  wool,  the  hair  (tf  the  camel,  goat,  lUpaoa,  or  other  animate, 
valued  at  not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound,  tlM  duty  per 
pound  shall  be  the  same  as  the  duty  imposed  by  this  aet  on 
one  pound  and  op»>half  of  unwashed  wool  ol  the  first  dass. 
and  in  addition  thereto  30  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued 
at  more  than  30  and  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound,  tbe 
duty  per  pound  shall  be  twice  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act 
on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  tbe  first  dass;  valued  at 
more  than  40  cents  and  not  more  than  50  cents  per  pound, 
the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  imposed 
by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  Uie  first  dass; 
and  in  addition  thereto  upon  all  the  above-named  artides  35 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

*  *  *  Flannels  composed  wholly  tx  in  part  of  wool,  the 
hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  othv  anhnals,  vahied  at 
above  50  cents  per  pound  shall  be  dassified  and  pay  the 
same  duty  as  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat 
linin^^  Italian  cloths,  and  goods  of  similar  character  and 
description  provided  by  this  act. 

Summary: 

V^ued  at  not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound 


I 
1894  ■    282 


\ 


Valued  at  more  than  30  and  not  more  than  40  cents  per 

pound. 
Valued  at  more  than  40  cents  and  not  more  than  50  cents 

per  pound. 
Wool  flannels  weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard 

*  *  *  flannels  for  underwear,  *  *  *  oompoeed  wboUy 
or  in  part  of  wool,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  tt 
other  animals,  valued  at  not  more  than  SO  cents  per  pound, 
25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  30  and  not 
m<H-e  than  40  cents  per  pound,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
valued  at  more  thfloi  40  cents  per  pound.  35  per  centum 
ad  valorem:  Prodded,  *  *  *  on  flannels  weighing  over 
4  ounces  per  square  yard,  the  same  duties  as  on  dress  goods. 
Sununary: 

Valued  at  not  m(ve  than  30  cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  mcure  than  30  and  not  more  than  40  cents  per 

pound.. 

Valued  at  more  than  40  cents  per  pound 

Weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard- 
Valued  at  not  more  than  50  cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  more  than  50  cents  per  pound 


and 


35 


Ityi  cents  per  pound  a 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
22  cents  per  pound  and 

per  cent  ad  valcHrem. 
33  cents  per  pound  and  35 

per  cent  ad  valorem. 
44  cents  per  pound  and  60 

per  cent  ad  valorem. 


25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


1  Upon  tbe  wool  content  thereof. 
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WOOL  FLANNELS— Continued 


Act 
of— 


1807 


Par. 


307 


1909 


379 


1913 


289 


1921 


19 


Tariff  classification  or  descriptidn 


*  *  *  flannels  for  underwear  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool,  valued  at  not  mord  than  40  cents  per  pound, 
the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  the  same  as  the  duty  Imposed 
by  this  Act  on  two  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class: 
and  in  addition  thereto  30  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued 
at  more  than  40  cents  and  not  more  than  50  cents  per 
pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty 
imposed  by  this  Act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of 
the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  35  per  centum  ad 
valorem.  *  •  *  Flannels  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  wool,  valued  at  above  50  cents  per  pound,  shall  be  clas- 
sified and  pay  the  same  duty  as  women's  and  children's 
dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Itali^  cloths,  and  goods  of  similar 
character  and  description  provided  by  this  Act. 

Summary: 

Valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound 


Valued  at  more  than  40  cents  and  not  man  than  50  cents 

per  pound. 
Valued  at  more  than  50  but  not  more  than  70  cents  per 

pound. 
Valued  at  more  than  70  cents  per  pound >. 


Weiffhlng  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard— 

valijiMl  at  more  than  50  cents  bsit  not  more  than  70 

oantiiiier  pcNind.  ^ 
Valued  at  more  tmdi  70 cents  per  pouhd 


*  *  *  fiannels  for  underwear  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  wool,  valu^  at  not  mcure  than  40  cents  per  pound,  the 
duty  per  pound  shfdl  be  the  same  as  the  duty  imposed  by 
this  section  on  two  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class, 
and  in  addition  thereto  30  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued 
at  more  than  40  cents  and  not  more  than  50  cents  per  pound, 
the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  imposed 
by  this  section  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first 
class,  and  in  addition  thereto  35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
*  *  *  Flannels  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wooL 
valued  at  above  50  cents  per  pound,  shall  be  dassified  and 
pay  the  same  duty  as  wcnnen's  and  children's  dress  foods, 
coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  and  goods  of  similar  character 
and  description  provided  by  this  section:    *    *    *. 

Summary: 

Valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound 


Valued  at  more  than  40  cents  and  not  more  than  50  cents 

per  pound. 
Valued  at  more  than  50  but  nbt  more  than  70  cents  per 

pound. 
Valued  at  more  than  70  cents  per  pound 


Weeing  over  four  ounces  per  square  yard- 
Valued  at  more  than  50  but  not  more  than  70  cents 

per  pound. 
Valued  at  more  thai^70  cents  per  pound 


*  *  *  fiannels,  composed  whoUy  w  in  chief  value  of  wool, 
25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  fiannels  composed  wholly  or 
in  diief  value  of  wool,  valued  at  above  50  cents  per  pound, 
30  per  centum  ad  valorom. 

Summary: 

Valued  at  not  mwe  than  50  cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  above  60  cents  per  pound 

Wool  and  hair  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  paragraph  18,  when 
advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manufac- 
ture beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  ccmdititm,  and  manu- 
factures of  which  wool  or  hair  of  the  kind  provided  for  in 
paragraph  18  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  45 
cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rates  of  duty  imposed 
thereon  by  existing  law. 

Summary: 

Valued  at  not  more  than  50  cents  per  pound 


Valued  at  above  50  cents  per  pound. 


Rates  of  duty 


22  cents  per  pound  and  30  per 

cent  ad  valorem. 
33  cents  per  pound  and  35  per 

oent  ad  valorem. 
11  cents  per  square  srard  and 

50  per  oent  ad  valorem. 
11  cents  per  square  yard  and 

55  per  oent  ad  valorem. 


44  cents 


cents  per  pound  and  60  per 

cent  ad  valorem. 

cent 

cent 


44  cents  Der  bbund  and  55  per 
ad  valor 


lorem. 


30 


35 


22  cents  per  pound  and 

per  cent  ad  valorem. 
33  cents  per  pound  and 

per  oent  ad  valorem. 
11  cents  per  square  yard  and 

50  per  oent  ad  valorem. 
11  cents  per  square  yard  and 

55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

44  cents  per  pound  and  50 
per  oent  ad  valorem. 

44  cents  per  pound  and  55 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 


25  per  cent  ad  val(»em. 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


45  cents  per  pound  and 
per  oent  ad  valorem. 

45  cents  per  pound  and 
per  oent  ad  valorem. 


25 
30 


tabipp  information  subvbys 
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WOOLENS   AND   WORSTEDS 

The  deduction  of  6  per  cent  on  goods  weighing  over  4  ounces  per 
square  yard  in  the  proviso  to  paragraph  380  of  the  act  of  1909  was 
held  to  be  one-twentieth  of  the  duties  and  not  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Auflfmordt  r.  United  States,  2  Ct.  Oust  Appls.  481,  of  1912.  Pekin 
melange  was  held  dutiable  as  wool  dress  gooas  imder  paragraph  380  of 
the  act  of  1909  rather  than  as  manufactures  of  wool  imder  paragraph 
378.  (Abstract  26267,  T.  D.  31813,  of  1911.)  Canton  clofli, 
described  as  "Fawn  Canton,"  consisting  of  a  cloth  with  a  wool  weft 
and  a  cotton  warp,  generally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  waterproof 
doth,  was  held  dutiable  under  paragraph  380  of  the  act  of  1909. 
(Abstract  30639,  T.  D.  32997,  of  1912,  foUowmg  Abstract  26270, 
T.  D.  31813,  supra.)  Automobile,  cloth,  which  was  also  adapted  to 
use  as  dress  goods  and  was  in  fact  sometimes  so  used,  was  held  prop- 
erly dutiable  as  ''goods  of  similar  description  and  character"  to 
women's  dress  goods  imder  paragraph  380  of  the  act  of  1909  and 
not  as  wo<d  clom  under  paragraph  378.  (G.  A.  7544,  T.  D.  34303,  of 
19U.) 

Cloth  of  mohair  and  wool  invoiced  as  "sateen"  or  "standard," 
with  the  warp  yam  of  wool  and  the  weft  yam  of  mohair  and  wool, 
and  the  wool  in  the  two  yams  being  more  valuable  than  the  mohair, 
was  held  to  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  288  of  the  act  of  1913,  as 
doth  in  chief  value  of  wool  and  not  under  paragraph  308  as  cloth  in 
chief  value  of  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat.  (Field  v.  United  States, 
7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  332,  of  1916.) 

Green-baize  wool  cloth,  36,  45,  54,  and  72  inches  wide  and  about  30 
yards  long,  claimed  to  be  dutiable  as  "bookings,"  was  held  dutiable 
as  wo<^  cloth  under  paragraph  288  of  the  act  of  1913,  the  testimony 
being  insufficient  to  establisn  a  commercial  designation  of  the  term 
"bookings"  in  paragraph  301.     (Abstract  39843,  of  1916.) 

Textile  fabric,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  which  was  an  even, 
unbroken  surface,  ornament^  in  the  makins  with  figures  and 
designs  in  colored  threads  or  yams,  was  declared  to  be  tapestry  and 
dutiable  as  cloths  or  as  manufactures  of  wool  imder  paragraph  288 
of  the  act  of  1913  and  not  as  embroidery  under  paragraph  358. 
(Sloane  t?.  United  States,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  463,  of  1917.)  Wool 
cloth  teaseled  was  held  to  be  dutiable  as  wool  cloth  under  paragraphs 
288  and  308  of  the  act  of  1913.  (Abstract  40293,  of  1916,  following 
G.  A.  7906,  T.  D.  36403.) 

Omission  from  paragraph  289  of  the  1913  act  of  the  words  "for 
underwear"  following  the  word  "flannels"  in  paragraph  379  of  the 
act  of  1909  gave  rise  to  considerable  litigation.  Woolen  flannel 
material  used  for  outer  garments,  and  also  for  pajamas,  etc.,  was  held 
to  be  within  the  commercial  meaning  of  the  term  "flannels"  in  this 
paragraph,  and  not  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  wool  under  para- 
grapE  288  of  the  act  of  1913,  nor  as  wool  dress  goods  under  para- 
graph 290.  The  testimony  showed  "flannel"  to  be  defined  as  a 
Fabric  composed  of  wool,  or  cotton  and  wool,  or  wool  and  silk,  woven 
in  a  certain  way  and  having  a  certain  finish,  used  for  skirts  and 
underwear,  dressing  sacks,  and  possibly  for  infants'  wear,  also  for 
pajamas  and  trousers.    (G.  A.  7772,  T.  D.  36703,  of  1915,  and  Abstract 
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38781,  of  1915.)  Woveu  wool  fabrics,  reported  to  be  of  the  character 
used  for  women's  dress  goods  (Abstract  38439,  of  1915),  and  French 
flannels  used  for  undei'wear  and  infants'  wear  (Abstract  38782,  of 
1915)  were  likewise  classified  as  flannels,  following  T.  D.  35703, 
supra.  Shirting  flannels  used  for  waists,  shirts,  and  infants'  wear 
were  also  held  so  classable.  (Abstract  39393,  of  1916,  followed  in 
Abstract  40295,  of  1916.) 

However,  certain  wool  cloth  was  held  dutiable  under  paragraph 
288  of  the  act  of  1913,  the  record  not  showing  that  the  nierchand^e 
was  included  within  the  commercial  meanings  of  the  term  "flannels" 
as  found  in  T.  D.  35703,  supra.  (Abstract  38441,  of  1915.)  Wool 
suitings,  distinguishable  in  their  characteristics  and  texture  from  those 
found  to  be  flannels  in  T.  D.  35703  and  Abstract  39393,  and  no 
conamercial  designation  being  shown,  were  also  held  dutiable  as 
manufactures  of  wool  imder  paragraph  288.  (G.  A.  7992,  T.  D. 
36837,  of  1916,  followed  in  Abstract  40724,  of  1917.)  Wool  suitings 
for  trousers,  etc.,  were  likewise  classified.  The  board  pointed  out 
that  the  ^arp  conflict  in  testimony  argued  against  the  existence  of  a 
commerciid  desi^ation  that  was  definite,  uniform,  and  general. 
Although  the  distinguishing  characteristics  between  flannels  and 
other  woolen  fabrics  were  indicated  by  witnesses,  the  board  said, 
^^  Yet  it  seems  that  these  distinguishing  characteristics  and  differences 
between  goods  that  are  flannels  and  goods  that  are  not  flannels 
are  not  apparent  from  an  examination  of  a  particular  sample  except 
to  an  expert  in  the  trade.  It  would  seem,  then,  in  general  that  no 
definite  or  fixed  rule  or  test  can  be  applied  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  certain  fabric  is  a  flannel,  but  each  case  must  depend  upon  the 

S articular  testimony  presented  therein."  (Abstract  40403,  oi  1916.) 
>ut  in  a  later  case  it  was  held  that  while  paragraph  379  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1909  was  limited  to  flannels  for  underwear,  its  successor , 
paragraph  289,  act  of  1913,  covered  aU  flannels  regardless  of  use. 
The  Government  failed  to  establish  for  the  word  ''flannels"  a  commer- 
cial designation  different  from  the  common  meaning.  The  decision 
of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  sustaining  the  collector's  classifica- 
tion as  cloths  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool  under  parar- 
graph  288  of  the  act  of  1913,  or  as  women's  and  children's  dress 
goods  composeid  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool  under  paragraph  290, 
and  overruling  protests  claiming  classification  as  flannels  under 
paragraph  289,  was  reversed  except  as  to  certain  items  admitted  by 
importer's  witnesses  not  to  be  flannels.  (Connor  v.  United  States,  9 
Gt.  Gust.  Appls.  312;  followed  in  many  abstract  decisions.) 

Slasher  flannel,  used  in  cotton  mills  on  slasher  machines,  and  the 
clearer  clotji  on  spinning  machines,  was  found  not  to  come  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  ** flannels,"  they  having  no  relation  to  clothing 
and  bemg  used  entirely  in  connection  with  machinery.  (Abstract 
39970,  of  1916.) 

The  form  and  manner  in  which  ihe  amendments  were  adopted  by 
the  Senate  show  that  the  words  **upon  the  wool  content  thereof"  in 
paragraph  1108,  act  of  1922,  were  not  intended  to  limit  the  application 
of  all  specific  duties  mentioned  in  said  paragraph  but  only  those  with 
which  they  are  directly  associated  as  literdly  written.  G.  A.  8905, 
T.  D.  40554,  of  1924,  followed  in  Abstract  50245  of  1925,  which  was 
affirmed  in  Brauer  v.  United  States,  14  Ct.  Gust.  Appls.  — ;  T.  D. 
41577,  of  1926,  in  which  the  Court  of  Gustoms  Appeals  held  that  para- 
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^ph  1108,  tariff  act  of  1022,  provides  for  woven  fabrics,  whc^y  or 
m  chief  value  of  wool,  weighing  not  more  than  4  ounces  per  square 
yard:  (1)  valued  at  not  more  than  80  cents  per  pound;  (2)  valued  at 
more  than  80  cents  per  pound;  (3)  with  a  warp  wholly  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  without  r^ard  to  vidue;  that  under  the  rule  of 
expressio  unis  est  exdusio  ciUeriuSy  the  provision  that  specific  duty 
shall  be  taken  on  the  wool  content  appUes  to  the  second  clause  only, 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  application  of  grammatical  rules  to  the 
paragraph  and  by  its  le^lative  history,  and  that  woven  fabrics  in 
chief  value  of  wool  havm^  a  cotton  warp  weighing  not  more  tiian  4 
ounces  per  square  yard,  valued  at  more  than  80  cents  per  pound,  are 
dutiable  imder  clause  3  according  to  the  weight  of  the  fabnc,  and  not 
according  to  the  weight  of  its  wool  content. 

Bolts  of  woolen  cloth  intended  to  be  cut  up  by  the  importer  and 
made  into  suits  of  clothes  to  be  sold  to  retail  dealers  were  held  subject 
to  marking  under  section  304  (a)  of  the  act  of  1922,  and  Treasury 
Decision  39359,  wherein  it  is  specifically  required  that  "textile  and 
piece  goods  must  be  marked  to  indicate  the  country  of  origin,  the 
mark  to  appear  either  directly  on  the  roll,  bolt,  or  piece,  or  on  a  tag 
securely  fastened  thereto."  The  marking  requirement  applies  to  the 
goods  per  se  in  their  condition  as  imported,  and  marking  to  indicate 
Sie  country  of  origin  is  alike  required  whether  the  goods  are  to  be 
used  conmiercially  by  the  importer,  as  in  this  case,  or  sold  to  others. 
(T.  D.  40547,  par.  (4),  of  1924.) 

Cloth  composed  of  common  goat  hair  and  wool  in  equal  proportions 
in  weight  was  held  to  be  dutiable  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
paragraph  1109  and  45  cents  per  pound  upon  the  wool  content  alone, 
excluding  the  weight  of  the  common  goat  hair,  the  words  "45  cents 
per  poimd  upon  the  wool  content''  not  applying  literally  to  goat  hair. 
(Abstract  47828,  of  1924.) 

Woolen  fabrics  dutiable  under  paragraph  1109,  act  of  1922,  at  a 
rate  depending  upon  value  per  pound,  were  entered  as  894  pounds,  at 
a  value  of  $715.20,  plus  $8  for  the  containers.  The  entered  value  was 
approved  by  the  appraiser.  The  collector  divided  the  appraised 
value,  $723.20,  by  the  weight  and  classified  the  goods  according  to 
the  value  per  pound  thus  found.  His  action  was  held  to  be  correct. 
It  was  furthermore  held  that  the  appraiser  can  make  but  one  appraise- 
ment, and  that  neither  his  later  return  to  the  Comptroller  of  Customs 
nor  his  answer  to  the  protest  can  be  regarded  as  an  appraisement,  nor 
can  thev  modify  or  change  the  amount  or  character  of  the  appraise- 
ment already  made  by  him.  United  States  v.  Dom  (13  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls.  130,  of  1925),  reversmg  G.  A.  8877,  T.  D.  40446,  holdmg  that 
the  value  of  containers  should  not  be  included  in  arriving  at  the  value 
per  pound  of  wool  cloth. 

Woven  fabrics  in  chief  value  of  wool,  weighing  over  4  ounces  per 
square  yard  and  valued  at  more  than  80  cents  per  pound,  were  held 
dutiable  at  the  45-cent  rate  on  the  weight  of  the  wool  content,  and 
not  on  the  net  weight  of  the  entire  fabric.     (Abstract  49472,  of  1925.) 

Upholstery  fabrics  of  wool  and  cotton,  wool  chief  value,  valued  at 
more  than  80  cents  per  pound  and  weighing  more  than  4  ounces  to  the 
square  yard,  imported  to  be  later  cut  up  into  chair  seats  or  chair 
backs,  were  held  to  be  more  specifically  described  as  woven  fabrics 
under  paragraph  1109  of  the  act  of  1922  than  as  manufactures  of  wool 
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under  paragraph  1119.  (G.  A.  9035,  T.  D.  41115,  of  1925;  aflanned 
in  Rogers  v.  United  States,  14  Ct.  Gust.  Appls.  — ;  T.  D.  41552,  of 
1926,) 

The  provision  in  para^aph  1109  for  woven  woolen  fabrics  means 
cloth  or  material  in  the  piece  and  not  further  manufactured.  Samples 
of  woolen  cloth  arei  articles  made  from  woolen  fabrics  and  are  not 
classable  as  woolen  fabrics  under  paragraph  1109  but  as  woolen  manu- 
factures not  specially  provided  for  under  paragraph  1119.  (United 
States  V.  Milbank,  14  Ct.  Gust.  Appls.  — ;  T.  D.  41693,  of  1926> 
followed  in  Abstract  (N)  2484,  of  1927.) 
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The  mohair  used  m  the  manufacture  of  plush  is  partly  of  foreign 
and  partly  of  domestic  production.  The  cotton  yams  used  are 
mainly  domestic.  Wool  and  alpaca  are  used  for  pile  to  a  minor 
extent;  there  is  a  small  use  of  other  materials  such  as  silk  and  rayon, 
particularly  spun  silk  and  spun  rayon,  in  mixed  pile  specialties.  The 
manufacture  of  plushes  and  other  pile  fabrics  is  conducted  chiefly  in 
Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania.  Exports  are 
not  separatelv  recorded  but  are  known  to  be  comparatively  small. 

Methods  of  production. — The  manufacture  of  mohair  plushes  and 
similar  pile  fabrics  is  a  branch  of  the  worsted  mdustiy.  The  mohair 
and  wool  yams  are  usually  spim  on  the  Bradford  svstem.  It  is  in 
the  weaving  and  finishing  departments  that  the  plush  mill  dijBfers 
from  the  ordinary  worsted  cloth  mill. 

Prior  to  1867  the  manufacture  of  plushes  was  confined  to  France 
and  Germany,  where  the  peculiar  looms  employed  were  kept  xmder 
the  closest  surveillance.  Repeated  attempts  to  procure  this  machin- 
Qiy  abroad  were  frustrated,  and  the  result  was  the  invention  of 
American  patterns.  These  looms  now  produce  a  fabric  in  every 
way  equal  to  the  best  plushes  made  abroad,  and  with  much  greater 
economy  of  labor. 

IMPORTS 

The  average  annual  imports  for  consumption  and  duties  collected 
during  the  operation  of  the  last  five  tariff  acts  are  compared,  in  the 
following  table,  with  imports  for  consumption  and  duties  collected  in 
1923,  1924,  1925,  and  1926: 

Pile  fabrics  of  wool ,  mohair y  etc. — Imports  for  consumption — Average  per  year  of 

366  days,  acts  of  1890-1922 


* '  I 


Tariff  act  of— 

1800 

1894 

1897 

1909 

1913 

1922- 

Calendar  year  1923 
Calendar  year  1924 
Calendar  year  1925 
Calendar  year  1926 


Equiy- 

Quan- 

Value 

Duty  col- 

Value 

alent 

tity 

lected 

per  unit 

ad  valo- 

rem rate 

Pound* 

Percent 

154,852 

$144,274 

$163, 216 

$a932 

113. 13 

117,^8 

120,961 

60,431 

1.029 

49.96 

16,267 

18,457 

17,198 

1.135 

93.18 

11,898 

12,216 

11,887 

1.027 

97.31 

89^764 

126,335 

61^401 

L407 

48.60 

246,731 

484,^7 

315,911 

1.761 

72  72 

122;  117 

242,148 

169,921 

1.963 

7a  17 

129,781 

276,716 

190,270 

2132 

68.76 

243,439 
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351,884 

2  091 

60.13 

Equiv- 
alent 

spedflc 
rate 


PerpouYid 

$1,054 

.514 

L057 

.  wu 

.684 

1.280 
1.391 
1.466* 
L445 


The  above,  taken  in  connection  with  the  more  detailed  Table  23, 
page  139,  shows  that  imports  of  pile  fabrics  are  normally  small,  but 
nave  fluctuated  widely  from  year  to  year.  Imports  in  1892  amounted 
to  247,565  pounds,  valued  at  $214,267;  in  1902  to  3,651  pounds, 
valued  at  $4,391;  in  1914  to  249,979  pounds,  valued  at  $279,698;  in 
1919  to  7,365  pounds,  valued  at  $23,074;  in  1923  to  246,731  pounds, 
valued  at  $434,437;  and  in  1926  to  243,439  pounds,  valued  at 
$509,017.  During  this  period,  1891-1926,  the  record  quantity  was 
attained  in  1914  and  the  record  value  in  1926. 

Pile  fabrics  partake  of  the  nature  of  specialties  and  the  demand  is 
more  dependent  on  style  than  on  price,  so  that  the  rate  of  duty  is 
usually  a  minor  factor  in  influencing  imports.    Imports  were  larger 
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under  the  high  rates  of  the  act  of  1890  than  under  the  lower  rates  of 
the  act  of  1894.  Under  the  high  rates  of  the  acts  of  1897  and  1909 
imports  were  negligible  and  there  was  a  substantial  increase  when 
lower  duties  were  put  into  effect  in  1913,  but  there  was  also  a  sub- 
stantial increase  when  higher  duties  were  put  into  effect  with  the 
present  act. 

Imports  of  manufactures  of  pile  fabrics  were  not  separately  rer 
corded  prior  to  the  act  of  1913.  During  that  act  they  averaged 
annually  $47|024  in  value  (quantity  not  recorded),  dutiable  at 
S20,624y  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  being  43.86  per  cent. 
In  the  calendar  year  1923  imports  increased  to  101,013  pounds,  valued 
at  $180,822,  paying  duty  of  $130,816,  although  the  equivalent  ad 
valorem  rate  of  duty  had  increased  to  72.34  per  cent.  The  equivalent 
specific  duty  amounted  to  $1.29  a  poimd.  The  substantial  increase 
in  these  imports  tends  to  show  that  the  rate  of  duty  is  a  minor  factor 
and  that  the  demand  for  these  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  is 
dependent  mainly  on  style  or  quality.  In  1926  imports  were  53,454 
pounds,  valued  at  $118,938. 

PRICES 

The  prices  of  domestic  pile  fabrics  usually  follow  those  of  other 
woven  fabrics  of  wool.  Owing  to  the  variation  in  style  from  season 
to  season,  no  prices  are  available  covering  a  period  of  years.  Im- 
pK)rted  pile  fabrics  of  wool,  mohair,  etc.,  averaged,  per  poimd, 
$0,932  under  the  act  of  1890,  $1,029  under  the  act  of  1894,  $1,135 
under  the  act  of  1897,  $1,027  under  the  act  of  1909,  and  $1,407  under 
the  act  of  1913.  Imports  in  1925  averaged  $2,132  per  pound,  which 
compares  with  $2,068  per  pound  for  imports.of  woolens  and  worsteds. 

TARIFF   HISTORY 

The  tariff  act  of  1890,  paragraph  396,  levied  a  flat  rate  of  493^ 
cents  per  poimd  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  pile  fabrics  of 
wool.  Under  the  act  of  1894,  paragraph  283,  pile  fabrics  were  made 
dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as  wool  cloths;  those  valued  at  not  over 
50  cents  per  poimd  were  dutiable  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  those 
valued  at  more  than  50  cents  were  dutiable  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Under  the  act  of  1897,  parajgraph  366,  and  the  act  of  1909,  paragraph 
378,  pile  fabrics  were  again  dutiable  at  the  same  rates  as  cloths. 
The  latter  act,  in  paragraph  443,  specifically  stated  that  plushes, 
etc.,  should  be  classified  as  manufactures  of  wool,  but  manufactures 
of  wool,  n.  s.  p.  f.,  were  dutiable  in  the  same  paragraph  (378)  and  at 
the  same  rates  of  duty  as  cloths.  The  rates  on  pile  fabrics  in  the  acts 
of  1897  and  1909  were  accordingly  as  follows:  On  those  valued  at  not 
more  than  40  cents  per  pound,  33  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  on  those  valued  at  more  than  40  but  not  more  than  70 
cents  per  pound,  44  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
and  on  those  valued  at  more  than  70  cents  per  pound,  44  cents  per 
pound  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  act  of  1913,  para- 
graph 288,  pile  fabrics  of  wool  were  dutiable  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  those  made  of  mohair,  alpaca,  etc.,  paragraph  309,  at  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

The  conditions  affecting  the  adjustment  of  rates  of  duty  on  felt 
goods,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  on  blankets,  are  true  of  pile  fabrics. 
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PART  3 

WOOL  BLANKETS  AND  SIMILAR  ARTICLES,  INCLUDING 
CARRIAGE  AND  AUTOMOBILE  ROBES  AND  STEAMER 
RUGS,  MADE  OF  BLANKETING 

Tariff  Act  of  September  21,  1922 

Par.  1111. — Blankets  and  similar  articles^  including  carriage  and  automobile 
robes  and  steamer  rugs,  made  of  blanketing,  wholly  or  in  chief  viJue  of  wool,  not 
exceeding  three  yards  in  length,  valued  at  not  more  than  50  cents  per  pound,  IS 
cents  per  pound  and  30  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  50  cents 
but  not  more  than  $1  per  pound,  27  cents  per  pound  and  32J^  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $1  but  not  more  than  $1.50  per  pound,  30  cents 
per  pound  and  35  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $1.50  per  pound, 
37  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

DESCRIPTION 

A  wool  blanket  is  a  woven  heavy  fabric,  made  of  woolen  yarn  or  a 
mixture  of  cotton  and  woolen  yam,  fulled  or  shrunken  to  a  high 
degree,  and  gigged  or  napped  until  the  individual  fibers  of  the  com- 
ponent yam  are  raised  and  form  a  pile-like  surface  on  both  sides  of 
the  cloth.  The  fundamental  characteristics  of  a  blanket  are:  The 
heaviness  or  thickness  of  the  goods;  the  closeness  or  even  the  obliter- 
ation of  the  weave  as  a  result  of  the  fulling  operation;  and  the  high 
nap  on  both  sides  of  the  fabric.  Under  this  definition  there  woiud 
be  embraced  under  the  word  "blanket''  certain  types  of  carriage 
and  automobile  robes  and  of  steamer  rugs,  and  the  blanket  material, 
or  blanketing,  which  is  woven  in  the  piece  and  later  cut  up  to  make 
bathrobes,  overcoats,  and  heavy  clothing.  On  the  other  hand,  cer- 
tain other  types  of  carriage  and  automobile  robes  and  steamer  rugs, 
and  the  fabrics  known  as  "machine  blankets,"  used  in  cushioning  the 
cylinders  of  calico  printing  machines,  would  be  excluded  under  this 
definition.  They  have  less  nap,  or  they  are  not  so  close-woven, 
heavy,  and  thick.  Many  steamer  rugs  are  mere  woolen  cloths,  and 
the  so-called  "machine  blankets"  approach  a  flannel.  The  line  of 
demarcation  is  hard  to  draw;  therefore,  paragraph  1111  of  the  tarijff 
act  of  1922  is  worded  so  as  to  include  blankets  and  similar  articles, 
including  carriage  and  automobile  robes  and  steamer  rugs  made  of 
blanketing,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  not  exceeding  3  yards 
in  length.  Machine  blankets,  and  all  other  blanketing  material  ex- 
ceeding 3  yards  in  length,  are  classified  as  "woven  fabrics  of  wool," 
according  to  weight. 

DOMESTIC    PRODUCTION 

Quantity, — The  American  manufacture  of  bed  blankets  did  not 
vary  greatly,  in  quantity  of  production,  in  the  decades  prior  to  the 
war.  In  the  period  1889  to  1904  production  ranged  between  18,000,- 
000  and  20,000,000  square  vards;  in  1909  there  was  a  decrease  to 
16,602,502  square  yards,  while  in  1914,  probably  on  account  of  foreign 
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military  orders  in  that  year,  the  yardage  rose  to  28y400|973.  In 
1919  production  amounted  to  25|083,256  square  yards,  but  in  1921 
it  declined  to  19,548,688  sauare  yards.  The  census  of  1923  showed 
a  yardage  of  32,912,660  and  in  1925  production  amounted  to  34,251,- 
771  square  yards.  Compared  with  the  census  of  1923,  all-wool  bed 
blankets  declined  7  per  cent  and  cotton-mixed  9  per  cent,  while  the 
cotton-warp  variety  mcreased  24  per  cent. 

Of  horse  blankets,  production  mcreased  between  1889  and  1904 
from  5,507,074  to  over  7,500,000  square  yards,  but  it,  too,  fell  off  in 
1909,  to  a  little  over  5,000,000  square  yards,  and  rose  in  1914  to  a 
little  over  8,000,000.  In  1919  production  amoxmted  to  only  1,695,- 
715  and  in  1921  to  1, -942,492  square  yards.  In  1923  production  rose 
to  2,475,356  and  declined  to  1,409,513  square  yards  in  1925.  The 
production  of  carriage  robes  declined  from  3,433,712  square  yards  in 
1909  to  500,144  in  1925. 

One  significant  feature  of  these  figures  is  the  drop  in  1909,  a  decline 
which  available  data  indicate  mieht  well  have  continued  in  1914  had 
the  war  not  intervened.  This  decline  is  attributable,  so  far  as  bed 
blankets  are  concerned,  to  the  competition  of  all-cotton  blankets, 
mainly  of  domestic  manufacture,  as  explained  more  fully  below. 
Another  feature  is  the  marked  decline  in  the  production  of  horse 
blankets  and  carriage  robes  between  1914  and  1925  largely  due  to  the 
increasing  replacement  of  horses  and  carriages  by  automobiles. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  large  proportion  of  cotton  warp  and 
union  goods  produced.  In  the  pre-war  period  these  two  together 
formed  over  two-thirds  of  the  production  of  bed  blankets  and  over 
nine-tenths  of  the  production  of  horse  blankets.  War  orders  sent 
the  proportions  still  higher,  to  75  and  99  per  cent,  respectively.  In 
1925,  68  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  bed  blankets  was  of  the 
cotton  warp  or  union  type. 

An  important  additional  type  of  blanket  which  should  be  men- 
tioned is  that  made  wholly  of  cotton.  It  falls  outside  the  scope  of 
this  sxirvey  but  should  be  noted  as  a  powerful  competitor  of  the 
woolen,  or  chiefly  woolen,  fabric.  Cotton  blankets  have  been  manu- 
factured for  years,  but  only  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  since 
the  invention  of  a  new  napping  machine,  have  they  become  sharply 
competitive  with  woolen  blankets.  This  machine  raises  a  high  thick 
nap  on  both  sides  of  the  goods,  a  nap  such  as  had  not  before  been 
possible  to  obtain.  Such  blankets  cut)  severely  into  the  trade  in 
medium  to  low-grade  woolen,  or  mainly  woolen,  blankets,  so  much 
so  that  since  1919  the  domestic  production  of  cotton  blankets,  in 
both  quantity  and  value,  exceeded  the  production  of  wool  and  part 
wool  blankets.  They  suffer  from  comparison  in  one  respect,  namely, 
diat  the  nap  does  not  hold  up  well  after  washing,  as  does  that  of  good 
woolen  blankets;  they  are,  however,  lighter  and  cheaper. 

A  comparison  of  cotton  with  wool  blankets  as  regards  the  average 
ounces  per  square  yard  and  the  average  value  per  square  yard, 
based  on  the  1925  census  figures,  is  herewith  shown: 


Blankets 

Ounces 

per  square 

yard 

Value 

per  square 

yard 

Blankets 

Ounces 

per  square 

yard 

Value 

per  square 

yard 

AIlTrooL- 

10.09 
9.92 

$0,991 
.492 

Cotton  mixed , 

9.99 
7.52 

$0,640 

Cotton  warp 

All  cotton , -_ 

.321 
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No  statistics  are  available,  prior  to  1919,  for  the  production  of  all-  ati] 

cotton  blankets.     The  following  table  shows  the  domestic  produc-  iste 

tion   of   all-wool,    cotton-warp,   cotton-mixed,    and   all-cotton   bed  : 
blankets  for  the  census  years  1919,  1921,  1923,  and  1925: 

Domestic  production  of  bed  Idankets,  1919-19B5 


Bed  blankets 


All  wool: 

Pounds 

Sqoare  shards. 

Value 

Cotton  warp: 

Pounds 

Square  yards. 

Value... 

Cotton  mixed: 

Pounds 

Square  yards. 

Value 

All  cotton: 

Pounds 

Square  yards. 

Value 


1010 

1021 

1023 

4,076,438 

6,016,107 

18,807,023 

5,375,567 

6,753,613 

$6,505,330 

7,818.092 
11,871,816 
$0,320,873 

7,«03,761 

0,244,134 

$7,280,253 

6,854,042 

0,205,825 

$6,072,570 

8.186.606 
12.186.706 
$6,138»487 

7,450,554 

0,022,025 

$8,616,005 

2,625,633 

3,400,250 

$2,574,077 

5,500,253 

8,854,138 

$5,286,373 

42,320,816 

06,620,556 

$32,630,027 

33,222,200 

01,510,600 

$21,506,676 

38,333,215 

88, 06a  112 

$24,712,877 

1026 


6,087.808 

11,083,023 

$10,080,370 

0,346,463 
15,070,065 
$7,410,634 

6,058,460 

8,007,783 

$5, 174, 672 

43,278.256 

02,077,330 

$20,547,532 


'«' 


Table  25,  page  140,  shows  the  domestic  production  of  bed  blankets, 
horse  blankets,  and  carriage  robes,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool, 
for  the  census  years  1909  to  1925,  inclusive. 

Materials  used. — Yams  employed  for  weaving  wool  blankets  are 
wool,  merino,*  and  cotton.  The  latter  is  used  only  for  the  warp, 
often  to  give  strength  to  an  otherwise  flimsy  fabric.  Woolen  yarns 
made  wholly  of  new  wool  are  employed  exclusively  only  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  best  blankets.  Few  mills  confine  themselves  to  new 
wool,  only  the  small  mills  in  rural  comimunities,  especially  those  near 
the  chief  wool-raising  regions.  The  larger  mills  employ,  in  addition, 
cotton,  wool  noils,  waste,  recovered  wool  fiber,  and  sometimes  cattle 
hair  or  other  substitutes.  Most  of  the  woolen  yams  used  in  blankets 
have  an  admixture  of  one  or  more  of  these  other  materials,  and  some 
contain  no  new  wool  at  all.  The  poorer  grades  are  used  mainly  as 
filling  in  a  blanket  which  has  a  cotton  warp. 

An  inquiry  made  in  some  detail  by  the  Tariff  Conmoission  as  to 
the  proportions  of  the  several  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  wool  blankets  showed  that  in  many  mills  new  wool  constituted  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total.  For  instance,  a  mill  making  a  wide 
variety  of  products — bed  and  horse  blankets  and  carriage  robes,  all 
wool,  merino,  and  cotton  warp — used  in  a  year  of  normal  business 
31  per  cent  new  wool,  30  per  cent  noils  and  wool  waste,  15  per  cent 
recovered  wool  fiber,  19  per  cent  cotton,  and  5  per  cent  purchased 
cotton  yam.  Two  other  mills,  making  cotton-warp  blankets,  used 
new  wool  only  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent  of  their  total  raw  materials. 
A  manufacturer  of  horse  blankets  reported  that  he  used  no  new- 
wool,  only  cattle  and  other  animal  hair,  recovered  wool  fiber,  and 
cotton  yam. 

The  manufacture  of  wool  blankets  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  woolen  branch  of  the  industrv.    The  materials  used  in  blanket 


1  Yam  made  of  wool  and  cotton  mixed. 
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Qannf acture  are  not  separately  stated  by  the  census  but  are  included 
rith  the  other  material  used  by  the  woolen  miUs,  shown  in  Table  8, 
ttge  112. 

METHODS  OF  PRODUCTION 

Tlie  choice  and  the  blending  of  the  raw  materials  are  important 
n  the  manufacture  of  bluikets.  A  good  quality  of  material  is  neces* 
aiy  to  secure  a  good  fabric,  but  a  careful  adjustment  of  the  mixture 
xHuetimes  permits  the  use  of  cheap  materials  in  the  manufacture  of 
I  wdl-wearing  blanket.  Skill  and  long  experience  are  necessaiy  in 
lie  preparation  of  an  economical  yet  satisfactoiy  "mix." 

Manufacturing  operations  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  manu- 
tcture  of  other  heavy  woolen  fabrics  and  do  not  present  any  peculiar 
lifficulties.  The  designs  used  in  the  past  were  usually  simple  and 
lid  not  vary  from  season  to  season  as  do  those  for  doth.  In  recent 
retfs,  however,  novelty  blankets  have  been  more  in  demand  and 
lesigning  has  become  a  factor  of  more  importance.  Since  weight  is 
lesirable  in  blankets,  coarse  yams  only  are  required.  These  coarse 
rams,  looselv  twisted,  are  turned  out  cheaply  and  efficiently  bv 
Im^can  mills.  Only  the  simplest  weaves,  either  the  plain  or  twill,, 
ire  customary,  since  the  weave  structure  is  boimd  to  be  concealed 
iT  obliterated  in  the  finishing  process. 

The  looms  used  in  weaving  blankets  are  similar  to  those  used  in 
he  weaving  of  woolens  except  that  they  are  wider — usually  more 
han  100  inches  reed  space.  Jacquard  looms  are  necessary  in  the 
)roduction  of  blankets  made  with  fancy  borders.  During  the  war 
'.arpet  looms  were  used  for  weaving  military  blankets. 

The  finishing  processes,  chief  among  whioi  are  fuUing  and  ^gging, 
ire  of  primary  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  blankets.  Fulling 
s  a  process  of  shrinking  and  felting  the  fabric,  giving  it  greater 
liii^ness  and  more  weight  to  a  given  area.  It  is  accomplished  in 
arge,  closed  boxes  within  which  the  fabric  is  moistened  with  soap  and 
rater  and  passed  between  rollers  or  under  a  huge  hammer.  This 
operation  consolidates  the  fabric,  and,  if  carried  to  a  certain  point, 
>ursts  the  constituent  yams  and  destroys  the  weave  structure.  It 
lecreases  the  area  of  the  cloth,  usually  by  20  to  25  per  cent.  After 
t  is  fulled,  the  fabric  is  passed  through  the  giggmg  machine,  in 
rtiich  the  individual  fibers  are  raised  by  means  of  fine  teeth  on 
lylinders,  until  a  high  thick  nap  on  both  sides  of  the  fabric  is  secured, 
n  carriage  and  automobile  robes,  this  operation  raises  the  fibers  of 
he  cattle  hair  in  the  filling  yam  into  the  plushlike  nap  which 
haracterizes  these  goods. 

GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION 

Blanket  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  branches 
»f  the  American  wool  industry.  It  was  undertaken  early  by  frontier 
x>imnunities,  because  of  the  ui^ent  need  for  its  products  and  because  of 
he  supply  of  wool  usually  available.  The  large-scale  blanket  manu- 
'^cturers  are  now  located  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  although 
3hio,  Indiana,  and  California  also  produce  considerable  quantities  in 
iair-sized  mills.  With  the  march  of  the  frontier  across^  the  continent, 
blanket  manufacture  was  established  in  most  States.  Small  mills  are 
scattered  from  North  Carolina  to  Washington.  These  small  mills  still 
exist,  either  through  availability  of  wool,  as  in  far  Western  States,  or 
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^^ ^  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard, 

^t  value.  These  figures  would  indicate 

being  imported  under  the  act  of 

at  more  than  $1.50  per  pound,  however, 

:;$  pounds  in  1923,  45,082  pounds  in  1924, 

V    1    ><2$-    These  quantities  were  in  excess  of  the 

«.  Ktt^HM^  prior  to  the  war.     In  1923  there  were 

.  ,v^  *t  $14,392;  in  1924,  37,039  pounds,  valued  at 

-^,s  12.A84  pounds,  valued  at  $5,471,  brought  in 

X.  %.  t%o4  more  uian  50  cents  per  pound.     These  were 

.  iv\  >ujirplus  Army  stocks  that  were  sold  abroad  at  less 

»u  wade  at  the  appraisers'  stores  in  New  York  dis- 
V  .aai  large  quantities  of  low-priced  blankets  were  being 
...viv4  iMTHgraph  1430  of  the  tariff  act  of  1922,  dutiable  at 
.  .ui  V  al«.>rem.  Imports  of  wool  embroideries  and  embroid- 
v^  irvua  September  22,  1922,  to  December  31,  1926,  were 


V*  V  *S» 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 
value 

Rate  of 
duty 

Pmtndt 
73,978 
127,886 

1,201,426 
734,219 
159,224 

$332,330 

614,713 

753,611 

331,229 

45,185 

$4,358 
4.026 

« 0o4 

.451 
.284 

Percent 
75 

75 

76 

76 

76 

t  a«p(,  aa  to  Deo.  31, 1922. 


>  Includes  embroidered  blankets  only. 


Pur^graph  1430  of  the  tariff  act  of  1922  iQcludes  "all  fabrics  and 
ivrtioli^  iMubroidered  in  any  manner  by  hand  or  machinery,  whether 
with  a  plain  or  fancy  initial,  monogram,  or  otherwise."  It  will  be 
uoUhI  w\at  the  average  value  per  pound  of  wool  embroideries  and 
ivuUu'iiUlored  articles  in  1923  was  $4,025;  in  1924,  $0,584;  and  in  1925, 
|U. 4**^1.  This  increase  in  quantity  and  decrease  in  value  per  unit  of 
thi^  lUa4  and  1925  imports  was  caused  by  the  embroidering  of  an 
initial  <Jn  one  comer  of  low-priced  blankets  and  entering  them  as 
**artiole»  embroidered"  dutiable  at  75  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

T\\^  chart  on  page  103  is  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  equivalent  ad 
valovwn  rates  of  duty  levied  on  blankets  in  paragraph  1111  and  of 
the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  levied  on  embroidered  articles  in  para- 
graph 1430.  This  shows  that  on  wool  blankets  valued  at  less  than  40 
oeutu  per  pound,  and  on  wool  blankets  valued  at  more  than  50  and 
woi  more  than  63.53  cents  per  pound,  it  will  pay  the  importer  to 
wubmlder  an  initial  on  the  blanket  in  order  to  get  the  embroidered- 
article  rate  of  75  per  cent  ad  valorem.  At  any  other  value  the  equiv- 
alent ad  valorem  rate  levied  on  blankets  is  lower  than  the  rate  levied 
on  embroidered  articles.  The  question  of  undervaluation  has  been 
Invt^Mtigated  by  agents  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  report  that 
^\^  appraised  value  is  in  accordance  with  law. 

Tlie  tariff  acts  of  1890  and  1913  related  to  "blankets"  without 
unt^ciilcation  as  to  length.  Under  the  acts  of  1894,  1897,  and  1909 
blankets  over  3  yards  in  length  were  dutiable  as  cloths.  Table  26, 
paiJt^  140,  shows  the  ratio  of  imports  of  blankets  not  over  3  yards  in 
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length  to  domestic  produotioii  in  the  census  years  1880  to  1925  and 
ihe  ratio  of  exports  to  production  in  1919  and  1021.  Table  27,  page 
141  shows  imports  of  blankets  not  over  3  yards  in  length  from  October 
6,  1890,  to  December  31,  1925.  Table  15d,page  132,  shows  imports 
of  blankets  over  3  yards  in  length,  and  therefore  dutiable  as  doths, 
recofded  during  the  period  of  toe  tariff  acts  of  1894,  1897,  and  1909. 
Sources  of  imparta. — Imports  of  wool  blankets  hy  countries  are  not 
shown  in  official  trade  returns  of  the  United  States.  Interviews 
with  the  trade  and  with  customs  officiab,  supplemented  by  an  analysis 
of  invoices  at  New  York  by  a  representative  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
disclose,  however,  that  the  leading  sources  of  our  imports  are  the 
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United  Kingdom,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Germany — about  in 
the  order  given. 

Nature  oiimvoria, — Prior  to  the  year  1923  imports  of  wool  blankets 
consisted  largely  of  high-grade  and  novelty  goods.  It  is  true,  as 
stated  above,  that  lower  grade  blankets  were  imported  following  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  in  1913,  and  that  even  the  upward  trend  in  grade 
resulting  from  the  enactment  of  the  emergency  law  has  been  broken 
by  an  occasional  shipment  of  the  cheaper  variety.  It  was  foimd 
upon  inquiry  that  no  imports  whatever  of  horse  blankets  have  come 
into  the  port  of  New  York  in  recent  years,  and  that  practically  all 
imports  (aside  from  steamer  rugs,  automobile  robes,  etc.)  consisted 
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of  high-grade  bed  blankets.  Most  of  these  blatxkets  are  wholly  or 
veiy  largely  pUre  wool;  many  of  them  are  woven  as  double  cloth, 
witJti  a  different  color  on  e&m  side.  Those  imported  from  Czecho- 
slovakia are  mainly  of  this  type  of  luxury  goods. 

Considerable  quantities  of  steamer  rugs,  automobile  robes,  etc., 
are  also  brought  in.  Most  of  them  come  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
perhaps  the  largest  portion  from  Ireland,  but  some  also  from  England. 
In  general  importers  make  no  distinction  between  steamer  rugs  and 
automobile  or  carriage  robes.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  difference 
is  the  finishing  of  the  edges.  The  greater  number  of  steamer  rugs 
are  made  with  fringed  edges,  whereas  the  automobile  robes  are 
usually  bound  on  all  sides  and  can  be  utilized  as  bed  blankets.  In- 
deed, both  types  of  goods  are  put  to  widely  varying  uses.  Many 
rugs,  particiuarly  the  lighter-weight  ones,  are  used  for  women'a 
capes,  shawls,  and  coats.  Some  are  made  up  in  solid  colors;  many  of 
them  in  plaids  or  with  plaid  backs.  As  a  rule  the  plaid-back  good& 
are  sold  at  a  higher  price.  Importers  state  that  in  general  their 
goods  possess  an  advantage  m  coloring  and  range  and  that  there  is 
direct  competition  with  domestic  goods  only  in  the  lower  and  medium, 
grades. 

COMPETITIVE    CONDITIONS 

American  manufacturers  have  several  advantages  in  the  production, 
of  blankets  in  competition  with  foreigners. 

(a)  The  manufacturing  problem  is  simple.  The  material  is  spun, 
into  low-count  yarn  and  the  weaving  is  not  intricate.  The  finishing, 
while  important  for  the  development  of  quality,  is  not  a  diflBcult. 
operation.  In  none  of  these  phases  is  the  American  producer  under 
a  handicap,  except  in  making  the  finest  goods.  Indeed,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  the  type  of  work  for  which  our  factories  are  particularl^r 
well  fitted. 

(6)  Comparatively  little  skilled  labor  is  required  and  still  less  of 
that  long-experienced  labor  required  for  the  production  of  high-grade 
cloths  and  dress  goods. 

(c)  There  is  no  problem  of  foreign  styles  or  prejudice  in  favor  of 
foreign  goods  such  as  affects  the  cloth  and  dress  eoods  trade. 

(d)  Production  is  well  dispersed.  The  smaller  mills,  scattered 
through  the  States,  many  of  which  are  not  normally  of  the  wool 
manuf actming  group,  and  possessing  such  advantages  as  propinquity^ 
to  wool  supplies  or  special  favor  in  a  local  market,  are  not  mucL 
exposed  to  foreign  competition.  Only  those  mills  of  the  Eastern 
States  which  do  a  large-scale  business  are  so  exposed,  and  they  are 
the  more  efficient  producers. 

The  conclusion  seems  warranted,  therefore,  that  the  danger  of  an 
inundation  of  foreign  blankets  under  the  tar^  of  1922  is  not  great. 
The  increase  in  quantity  and  value  of  blankets  imported  in  1923  was 
only  a  temporary  problem,  due  largely  to  the  sale  of  excess  army 
stocks  that  sold  far  below  cost. 

Certain  specially  high-grade  articles  will  probably  continue  ta 
come  in,  goods  in  which  longer  and  wider  experience  in  the  selection 
and  blending  of  raw  materials,  and  greater  care  and  labor  in  the 
production  of  a  superior  finish  give  the  foreigner  some  advantage. 

Under  the  present  tariff  law  greater  competition  arises  from  the 
domestic  all-cotton  blanket   than  from   the   foreign  wool  blanket.. 
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The  mets  of  1S90.  1S97,  1909,  and  1922  {M>L>Tia^  <vm|NH«ii4  4«lm 
far  UankelB.  In  ail  foor  acts  the  ^»ecific  pcdrtkMi  of  line  mie  >inii$ 
inte&ded  as  a  eompcosatonr  darr  for  that  leried  on  mw  >i(vv4  an^l 
was  based  lliaecm.  The  act  ol  1S90  divided  hlaiil^H$  inu>  fvvw 
rIaaRfs,  aecoiding  to  ralue,  and  provided  ^>eci6c  mtet$t  of  It^^ts  ^^ 
33,  and  38H  cents  per  pound,  re^pectivrfr,  and  addi;k\nAl  ad  v^vw«i 
duties  of  30  per  cent  fca-  the  first  clas^  35  per  cent  for  the  ^^yxMni 
and  third,  and  40  for  the  last.  Hie  duties  of  the  act$  of  IS^T  ami 
1909  were  idoitical:  the  three  classes  provided  for  boi>^  specitK  duiiec^ 
of  22,  33,  and  33  cents,  and  additional  ad  valonnu  rato$  i^  ^\  ;^V 
and  40  per  cent,  respectively.  The  act  of  1922  cla^i^afied  WaitWl^fi 
and  similar  articles,  including  carriage  and  autonH>hi)e  r\>bo!^  ami 
steams  rugs  made  of  blanketing,  into  four  class^\!s  a<v\>rdin^  to 
value,  and  provided  specific  rates  of  18,  27,  30,  and  ST  oeni;;^  |><Mr 
pound,  respectively,  and  additional  ad  vaiorent  dutio^  of  SO  ^>er  oeixt 
for  the  first  class,  32  J.^  for  the  second,  35  per  cent  for  the  thmi,  aiul 
40  p«-  cent  for  the  last.  In  the  acts  of  1894,  1909,  and  1922  h)iu\Wt« 
over  3  yards  in  length  did  not  fall  under  these  duties  but  vrere  priw 
Tided  for  as  cloths  at  higher  rates  of  duty. 

The  act  of  1894  provided  ad  valorem  rates  of  25,  SO,  aiui  S5  |>er 
cent  on  wool  blankets,  classified  according  to  value.  In  19 IS  a 
sin^e  ad  valorem  rate  of  25  per  cent  (par.  289)  was  enacted  for  >v\h4 
blimkets  without  r^ard  to  length  or  value;  in  1921  an  additional 
duty  of  45  cents  per  pound  was  imposed  upon  blankets  ^as  uihmi 
other  wool  manufactures). 

Rates  of  duty 


WOOL  BLANKETS 


Act 
oi— 


1890 


Tariff  classification  or  description 


R«tt«  nf  ttuiy 


On  blankets,  •  •  •  composed  wholly  or  In  part  of  wool, 
the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animal!^,  valiicti 
at  not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  ))ouiut 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  duty  imposed  by  this  net  on 
one  pound  and  one-half  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  flrat  v\k\s». 
and  in  addition  thereto  30  per  centum  ad  yalorem;  valued 
at  more  than  30  and  not  more  than  40  cents  per  nound, 
the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  twice  the  duty  impasod  ny  this 
act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class;  valued 
at  more  than  40  cents  and  not  more  than  50  cents  per  tx)und . 
the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  imi)08e(l 
by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  clawi: 
and  in  addition  thereto  *  •  *  36  per  contuni  ati 
valorem.  On  blankets  *  ♦  ♦  composed  wht)lly  or  In 
part  of  wool,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  othitr 
animal,  valued  at  more  than  50  cents  per  pound,  the  duty 
per  potmd  shall  be  three  and  a  half  times  the  duty  ImiMtwul 
by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  fimt  clniw, 
and  in  addition  thereto  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

52344—27 8 
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Rates  of  duty — Continued 
WOOL  BLANK£TS--ContIimed 


Act 
of- 


Par. 


Tariff  classification  or  description 


Rates  of  duty 


1800 


ags 


1804 


282 


1807 


367 


1000 
1013 

1021 


370 
280 

10 


1022 


1111 


Sommary: 

Valued  at  not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  more  than  30  but  not  more  than  40  cents  pN 

pound. 
Valued  at  more  than  40  but  not  more  than  SO  cents  pN 

pound. 
Valued  at  more  than  60  cents  per  pound 

On  blankets,    •    *    *    composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool, 

the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals: 

Valued  at  not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  more  than  30  and  not  more  than  40  cents  per 

pound. 

Valued  at  more  than  40  cents  per  pound 

Proeided,  That  on  blankets  over  three  yards  in  length  the  same 

duties  shall  be  paid  as  on  woolen  and  worsted  cloths, 
•    •    * 

• 

On  blankets,  *  *  *,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool, 
valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per 
pound  shall  be  the  same  as  the  duty  imposed  by  this  Act  on 
two  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in 
addition  thereto  30  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more 
than  40  cents  and  not  more  than  60  cents  per  pound,  the 
duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  imposed  by 
this  Act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class, 
and  in  addition  thereto  35  per  centum  ad  valorem.  On 
blankets  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  more 
than  60  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three 
times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  Act  on  one  pound  of  un- 
washed wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  40  per 
centum  ad  valorem.  *  *  *:  Provided,  That  on  blankets 
over  three  yards  in  length  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid  as  on 
cloths. 

Summary: 

Valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  more  than  40  but  not  more  than  60  cents  per 

pound. 
Valued  at  more  than  60  cents  per  pound 

(Wording  and  rates  same  as  in  par.  367  of  the  act  of  1807.) 

Blankets  *  *  *  composed  whoDy  or  in  chief  value  of 
wool. 

Wool  and  hair  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  paragraph  18,  when 
advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manufacture 
beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  and  manufac- 
tures of  which  wool  or  hair  of  the  kind  provided  for  in 
paragraph  18  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  46 
cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rates  of  duty  imposed 
thereon  by  existing  law. 

Blankets  and  similar  articles,  including  carriage  and  auto- 
mobile robes  and  steamer  rugs,  made  of  blanketing,  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  not  exceeding  three  yards  in  length. 
Valued  at  not  more  than  60  cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  more  than  60  cents  but  not  more  than  $1  per 

pound. 
Valued  at  more  than  $1  but  not  more  than  $1.60  per 

pound. 
Valued  at  more  than  $1.60  per  pound 


lOH  cents  per  pound  and  30 
percent  ad  valorem. 

22  cents  per  pound  and  36  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

33  cents  per  pound  and  36  per 

cent  ad  valorem. 

38H  cents  per  pound  and  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 


26  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

36  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


lorem. 


22  cents  per  pound  and  30  per 
cent  ad  valoi 
I  cents  p 
cent  ad 
I  cents  p 
cent  aa  valorem. 

26  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


33  cents  per  pound  and  86  pet 

valorem. 
33  cents  per  pound  and  40  per 
la  V 


46  cents  per  pound  and  26  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 


18  cents  per  pound  and  30  per 

cent  ad  valorem. 
27  cents  per  pound  and  32>^ 

per  cent  ad  valorem. 
30  cents  per  pound  and  36  per 

cent  ad  valorem. 
37  cents  per  pound  and  40  per 

cent  ad  valorem. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions 


WOOL   BLANKETS   AND    SIMILAR    ARTICLES 

Lap  robes,  steamer  rugs,  and  auto  rugs,  of  mixed  colors,  some  with 
fringed  ends  and  some  with  bound  edges,  used  as  coverings  at  sea- 
coast  resorts,  in  automobiles  and  carriages,  on  couches,  and  in 
hospitals  and  sanitariums,  were  not  dutiable  as  blankets  under  para- 
graph 289  of  the  act  of  1913,  but  as  woolen  manufactures  under  para- 
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grmph  288.  The  word  "blankel**  is  used  as  OMttninf  a  Iim^tt  (OT«r» 
with  a  thick,  9oti  nap  on  both  sides,  for  a  bed  or  a  bovsek '  ^Rikijr 
p.  United  Sutes,  8  Ct.  Oust.  Anpk.  116  of  1917.)  Mecdew  wootw 
blankets  eaUed  "Zen^ies,"  whidi,  althon^  fancT  and  detOfmliT^  ar% 
used  principally  as  conch  and  bed  coTers  and  br  Indians  as  f^umMits^ 
w»e  held  piopeilj  classified  as  blankets  undor  paragraph  2$9  of  the 
met  of  1913  and  not  as  manufactores  of  wool  lUKla'  paragraph  3$&. 
(G.  A.  8113,  T.  D.  37434,  of  1917;  but  see  Abstract  43437  of  1919. 
holding  the  evideice  insi^cioit  to  sustain  the  impcurter's  claim  in 
the  latter  case.) 

AuUnnobile  robes  or  steamer  rug  composed  of  a  heary  loosely 
woven  fabric  having  a  nap  and  conforming  to  the  definition  of  blanket- 
ing were  hdd  on  the  record  properly  classified  under  paragraph  lUl 
of  ike  act  of  1922,  and  not  as  manufactures  of  wool  under  paragraph 
1119.     (Abstract  47030  of  1924.) 

Blanketing  material  about  5  yards  long  which  might  be  cut  into  two 
blankets,  but  which  as  imported  consisted  of  one  blanket  without 
any  line  of  donarcation  to  separate  it  into  two,  was  held  to  be  one 
blanket  and  not  two  blankets,  and  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  wool 
under  paragraph  1 1 19  of  the  act  of  1922  and  not  under  paragraph  U  U 
nor  under  paragraphs  1108  or  1109,  notwithstanding  that  50  per 
cent  of  these  artides  are  after  importation  cut  up  and  made  into 
doths.  (Abstract  51381  of  1926 ;  appeal  pending  in  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals:  T.  D.  41521.) 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES 

—Summary  of  the  wooUn-toods  induttrj/  of  the  United  StiiUa  1889-19K 


IKS 

ina 

ini 

1919 

ISM 

tT,OS« 

13,136.  fti4 

1, 478,  BIO 

219.618. 380 

':i 

73.408 

18^6*7 

in''*" 

10  U7, 248 
1X1.271^830 

HO 

S7,a» 

lis 

t          r3.B70 

li 

Is 
Its 

101 

t^^^^^^.^!^. 

"S 

,.«7.^1:7^ 

"i^JS 

40. 119,  M 

1909 

19M 

1B» 

IBM 

887 

"ass 
lis 

14^!  les!  ass 

At 

2.934.0»g 

Caplt^ 

>  Includes  prapiletan  ai 
'  Flfnins  DDt  avBlbtile. 
'  Value  of  products  tens  i 


Table  2. — ffooi  used  in  the  teoolen-goods  industry   1879-1919 
(Source:  Btmui  of  tbt  Censusl 


v„ 

Perc«D 

<.  total 

Tottl 

d™- 

FoTBiga 

Donuatlc 

Fonrign 

78,ra,ai9 

157:33^727 

133          XI2 

ao:i^«7 

«0.4 
S4.fi 
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Table  3. — Quantity  and  valvs  of  materials  used  in  the  domestic  woolen-goods 

industry  1909-1919 

[Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census] 


Quantity 

Value 

Per  cent  of 

increase, 

1909-1919 1 

- 

1919 

1914 

1909 

1919 

1914 

1909 

Quan- 
tity 

Value 

Poujids 
Total  value 

Poundt 

Pounds 

$217,965,333 

$63,696,042 

$65,651,634 

Wopl: 

In      condition 

purchased 

Domestic- - 

Foreign 

Equivalent  in 
scoured  con- 
dition  

106,792,290 
63,869,091 
41,933,199 

86, 647, 717 

78,873,319 
62,236,522 
16,636,797 

58,693,405 

2,270,349 
13,928,703 
23,915,496 
68,746,594 

25,960,307 

37,881,087 
690, 716 

801,270 

2,617,815 

479,837 

15,316,661 

111,680 
1,976,073 

■ 

87,037,961 
73,514,264 
13,623,687 

60,126,473 

1,290,066 
16,429,808 
16,801,394 
38,387,564 

20,118,305 

23, 743, 176 
568,938 

338,131 

5,821,394 

1,876,073 

16,888,501 

70,969 
1,044,566 

96,536,081 
69,940,653 
35,696,478 

23, 476, 191 

19,312,679 

4f  163, 512 

27,429,030 

23,779,436 

3,649,594 

21.5 

-13.1 

210.1 

43.9 

2.1 

-31.2 

-7.4 

19.2 

56.2 

69.6 
-4.6 

542.5 
-32.8 
-57.6 
-23.9 

18.7 
61.1 

248.3 
152.1 
875.3 

Mohair  and  camel, 
alpaca  and  vicu- 
na hair 

Other  animal  hair.. 

Cotton 

1,316,941 
11,296,996 
14,629,920 
46,763,399 

31,416,146 

40,260,627 
633,768 

2,172,487 

3,909,077 

797, 962 

12,854,825 

84,212 
1,682,374 

1,570,100 

1,649,803 

4,781,781 

11,678,720 

12,821,342 

25,073,636 
738,326 

3,369,995 

8,368,291 

561, 712 

8,850,883 

606,681 
311,096 

11,392,624 
30,766,412 

613, 729 

993,654 

2,631,409 

4,717,847 

3,600,297 

7,478,656 
303,283 

272,450 
2, 112, 950 

145,260 
3,601,304 

274,857 
96,940 

3. 617. 991 

346,634 

848,178 

1,928,419 

2,691,458 

2,835,067 

6,682,902 
412,690 

170, 193 
6,676,492 

264,867 
3,866,752 

227,319 
40,660 

3. 370.  fini 

353.0 

94.5 

148  2 

Rags,  clippings,  etc. 
Recovered    wool 
fiber 

330.2 
362.2 

Waste  and  noils  of 
wool,   mohair, 
camel  hair,  etc... 

Tops  purchased 

Yams  purchased: 

Woolen 

Worsted 

Merino 

275.2 
78.9 

1,874.2 

60.1 

112.2 

Cotton.... 

129.6 

Silk  and  spun 
silk 

166.4 

All  other 

Chemicals  and  dye- 
stuffs 

667.2 
238.0 

All  other  materials. 

6, 831, 338.     8-  973. 682 

» A  minus  sign  (— )  denotes  decrease. 

Table  4. — Quantity  and  value  of  woven  fabrics  produced  by  the  woolen-goods  in^ 

dustry  1914-1926 

[Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census] 


Class 

1926 

1923 

1921 

1919 

1914 

Total  value  of  all  products.. 

$361,52^,034 

$364,287,817 

$230,944,847 

$364, 896, 690 

$103,815,905 

Woven  goods:  i 

PoiiT»d«  

201,667,313 

304, 683, 747 

$308,124,413 

158. 935. 216 
236,699,609 

$259,076,699 

102. 162. 217 
148, 016, 611 

$189,689,346 

3,348,716 

6,064,227 

$11,028,665 

226,964,779 

316,092,088 

$321,416,657 

180, 192, 782 

244,456,967 

$271,723,797 

120,470,426 

160,983,410 

$199,177,804 

4,493,333 

8,638,766 

$13,482,338 

164,674,677 

224, 388, 113 

$207,370,346 

125,314,566 

181,926,705 

$174,439,966 

89,381,046 

120,263,906 

$137,366,640 

1,492,918 

3, 531, 760 

$4,313,666 

204,717,071 

263,621,026 

$316,796,118 

160,649,923 

186, 678, 763 

$260,837,468 

106,089,121 

119,623,723 

$194,602,622 

2,964,328 

4,348,267 

$9,172,426 

(J) 

Sqiiare  yards ....  .  .  .  . . 

228, 662, 987 

Value -. 

$89. 683, 731 

Suitings,  dress  goods,  over- 
coatings and  cloakings— 
Pounds, ., ^..  . 

(») 

Square  yards 

156, 258, 914 

Value 

$70, 368, 520 

All-wool  woolen- 
Pounds 

C) 

Square  yards 

74,220,650 

Value 

$46,444,007 

All-wool  worsted—- 

Po?itids    . .  , 

(*) 

Square  yards 

2, 608, 763 

Value 

$2,137,030 

Not  including  woven  upholstery  goods. 


>  Not  reported. 
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Tablb  4,-''Quantity  and  poltie  of  wopen  fabrics  produced  by  the  wooUn-goode  in* 

dustry  l91Jhl9B6 — Continued 


Glass 


Woven  goods— Continued. 

Suitings,  dress  good&  over- 
coatings   and    cloakings— 
Continued. 
Wool  and  cotton  mixed- 
Pounds 

Square  yards 

Value - — 

Cotton-warp  woolen- 
Pounds , 

Square  yards , 

Value 

Cotton-warp  worsted- 
Pounds 

Square  yards 

Value , 

Flannels  for  underwear,  all  wool: 

Pounds , 

Square  yards 

Value 

Flannels  for  underwear,  cotton 
mixed: 

Pounds 

Square  yards 

Value 

Domett  flannels  and  shirtings: 

Pounds 

Square  yards 

Value , 

Satinets  and  linseys: 

Pounds 

Square  yards 

Value 

Blankets,  all  wool: 

Pounds 

Square  yards 

Value 

Blankets,  cotton  mixed: 

Pounds , 

Square  yards 

Value 

Blankets,  cotton  warp: 

Pounds 

Square  yards 

Value , 

Hwse  blankets: 

Pounds 

Square  yards , 

Value , 

Carriage  robes: 

Pounds , 

Square  yards 

Value , 

Woven  shawls: 

Pounds , 

Square  yards , 

Value — 

All   other  woolen  and  worsted 
woven  goods: 

Pounds 

Square  yards. ..-. 

Value 


1M5 


12,945,700 

20,180,956 

$17,705,962 

40,143,516 

60,802,042 

$30,063,304 

345,068 

537,671 

$680,342 

172,234 

672,067 

$299,385 


284,636 

996,736 

$649,002 

2,907,735 

7,205,682 

$3,439,996 

7,826,186 
11,877,015 
$4,244,228 

(«) 
(>) 
(») 

5,058,469 

8,097,783 

$5,174,672 


182,326 

260,256 

$351,646 


6,418,011 

11,206,848 

$12,255,967 


1923 


16,834,315 

22,739,313 

$22,922,466 

37,914,006 

61,136,209 

$35,379,556 

480,700 

1,058,209 

$761,642 

1,386,689 

2,842,795 

$2,120,062 


1,149,604 

3,777,337 

$1,635,735 

2,856,576 

6,154,684 

$4,505,279 

3,833,126 

6,107,064 

$2,278,151 

(>) 
(') 
(») 

(») 
(') 
(») 

(») 
(») 
(») 

2,497,525 

2,475,356 

$1,338,661 


10,844,131 

14,097,118 

$14,328,542 


1921 


10,462,381 

14,434,019 

$11,124,357 

23,912,462 

43,665,942 

$21,586,603 

65,789 
111,079 
$48,800 

863,196 

1,846,966 

$1,319,579 


683,937 

2,624,981 

$1,191,384 

(») 

2,360,709 

4,523,398 

$1,524,882 


6,054,942 

9,295,826 

$6,072,679 


5,647,419 

6,969,386 

$9,639,677 


1919 


1914 


17,643,021 

22,046,401 

$23,607,042 

22,736,473 

37,100,656 

$31,606,800 

1,214,960 

2,669,716 

$2,046,678 

825,886 

1,733,250 

$1,860,585 


2,610,419 

6,497,990 

$5,205,330 

11,409,777 

21,183,496 

$10,696,709 

3,299,931 

4,637,678 

$3,617,427 

4,956,831 

5,896,557 

$6,837,897 

7,489,564 

9,922,926 

$8,616,905 

7,603,761 

9,244,134 

$7,289,253 

1,664,039 

1,696,716 

$1,606,417 

1,764,961 
1,297,439 

vl,  vUo,  tf4o 

590,667 

868,971 

$664,041 


11,894,332 

4,964,106 

$6,666,741 


26,649,109 
$10,243,809 

(») 
46,284,320 
$11,878,272 

(«) 
2,696,072 
$665,342 

(») 
2, 176, 264 
$880,494 


4,995,675 
$1,069,661 

(«) 
16,092,266 
$2,814,064 

(«) 
8,416,079 
$1,635,291 

(») 
5,786,216 
$3,843,893 

(») 
3,937,463 
$2,067,934 

17,973,821 
$3,010,070 

(«) 
8, 164, 672 
$2,017,782 

(«) 
1,768,866 
$1,233,566 

(») 

124,486 
$60,366 


2,869,367 
$766,112 


i  Not  reported. 


>  Included  in  "all  other  woolen  and  worsted  woven  goods." 
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laa 

m 

» 

m* 

t_UMl.ta«, 

"1 

177,  BS 

sus.«7.iia 

MIL7Sl.ei3 

»s.3cs.3m 

(.MS 

nMai.nt 

IKTmTOG 
131.cnL«I4 

«.««.■« 
ontnLsn 

S77,(».a)4 

2n              w 
us              iii 

s    ;>      ^ 

ax.va.t3a                us 
is,jatL7>j                m 

in^TmT4Z              ISO 
sat.tai.txi  ■              laz 

w£iS?SUi-;iii 

gSii^::""-;-;- 

S381.78a.83S 

Value  added  by  man,J^ure  '.... 

M,8«T.8» 

ItW 

ISM 

isn 

ISN 

V         h.    ^       .    hll  h 

114.4X1 

7i.aas 

WJ77 

143 

11.012  ' 

«KX11 

iJ:^ 

ST.tnS       SISL  464.039 
St,ei«           ».  171.  747 
H747             2.MH.VM) 

Sl.»n  ;       SB,S«0.787 
%«M         HM.A58.4BI 

tl3£l(»,]10 
1143,118 

ian314.344 

43,mia 

I  Indudes  pioprietois  be 


Table  G.—Wool  tued  in  tht  worsted-goods  industry,  1879-1919 
(Source'  Buresu  of  the  CensaaJ 


CeMOB  year 

QnanUty 

in  condition  piUGhased 

Per  cent  of  total 

Total 

DonuBtio 

ForeigD 

Dom«.i, 

FoteigQ 

K7^W,8M 

97,701.474 
41,149,328 

181, 971. 1*5 
204,397,868 
237,088.016 
187,143,988 
12%7I4.S13 

5e,a3:t4si 

2^401.5.1 

155.698,439 
ISl, 496.888 
190.829,400 

37,869.029 
1S,B87,81S 

S3.9 

11 
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Table  7, ^-Quantity  and  poltie  of  materials  used  in  the  domestic  worsted^goods 

industry,  190&-1919 

[Sooroe:  Bnreaa  of  Census] 


Quantity 

Value 

Per  cent  of 
increase. 

1919 

1914 

1909 

1919 

1914 

1909 

1909-1019  1 

Total  value.. 

P<mnd8 

Poundt 

Pounds 

$447,629,350 

$182,800,624 

$207. 78a  936 

Quan^ 

my 

Value 

Wool: 
In  condition 
purchased 
Domestic. . 

Foreign 

Equivalent 
in  scoured 
condition  .. 

337, 660, 614 
181,971,185 
155,696,429 

177, 288, 746 

12,474,340 

3, 192, 817 
2,746,483 

699,710 

1,747,551 

3,477,614 
25,732,481 

6, 189, 297 

39,053,028 

806,601 

15,828,820 

331, 572 
274,235 

355,864,766 
204,397,868 
161.456,888 

198, 755, 341 

12, 069, 106 

832,799 
4,471,526 

679.555 

316, 617 

4, 53a  787 
28, 515, 591 

1,367,101 

51,006,982 

51,026 

16, 788, 861 

404,370 
3,120 

387,717,416 
237, 068, 015 
15a  629, 400 

23a  58a  497 

6,615,367 

926,292 
4.222,667 

2,014,906 

1,335,882 

2, 73a  136 
2a  269, 307 

503,091 

53,327,377 

95,636 

22, 28a  887 

211, 577 
2,170 

2ia634,671 

lia942,335 

99,692,336 

84,611,428 
45, 259, 192 
39.352,236 

109.237.887 
61,238,802 
47,999,065 

-12.9 

-23.2 

3.4 

-23.1 

91.6 

241.0 
-35.0 

-65.3 

3a  8 

27.4 
27.0 

943.6 
-26.8 

743.4 
-29.0 

56.7 
12, 537. 6 

92.8 

81.2 

107.7 

Mohair,      and 
camel,  alpaca 
and     vicuna 
hair .,. 

Other    animal 
hair 

8, 02a  236 

1,401,184 
1, 17a  234 

193.979 

697,611 

2,945,193 
44,7ia904 

9,527,483 

102, 088, 641 

1, 623, 574 

12. 22a  553 

2. 677, 705 
500.032 

11,477,878 

37, 727. 672 

1 

3, 841, 626 

69.266 
709.843 

3a  461 

5a  511 

1,427.829 
la  37a  536 

902,365 

42, 547, 762 

23.269 

5,475.629 

1,73a  028 
a  394 

5.018,241 

23.104.934 

2.062,489 

84.733 
588,990 

165.506 

223,147 

840.381 
14.201,937 

388,077 

6a  457. 209 

53.589 

a  63a  433 

015,344 
189 

5,450,427 

la  49a  596 

291.0 
1,563.6 

Cotton 

98.7 

Rags,  clippings, 
etc 

17.2 

Recovered 
wool  fiber 

Waste    and 
noils  of  wool 
mohair, 
camel     hair, 
etc 

212.6 
25a  5 

Tops     pur- 
chased  

Yams  pur- 
chased: 

Woolen 

Worsted 

Merino 

Cotton 

Silk  anctspun 

silk 

All  other..... 

Chemicals  and 
dyestufls 

214.8 

2,355.0 

102.3 

2,929.7 

84.2 

192.5 
264,467.2 

iia6 

All  other  mate- 
rials 

1 A  minus  sign  (— )  denotes  decrease. 
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Table  8. — QuaniUy  and  value  af  woven  fabrics  produced  by  the  woreted-goode  in- 
dustry, 1914-19BS 

[Sooroe:  Bureau  of  the  Ceosos] 


Class 


Total  -value  of  all  products.. 

Woven  goods:  i 

Pounds 

Squard  yards 

Value 

Suitings,  dress  goods,  over- 
coatings, and  cloakizigs— 

Pounds 

Square  yards 

Value 

All-wool  woolen — 

Pounds 

Square  srards 

Value 

All-wool  worsted- 
Pounds 

Square  shards 

Value 

Wool  and  cotton  mked— 

Pounds 

Square  yards 

Value 

Cotton-warp  woolen- 
Pounds 

Square  yards 

Value 

Cotton-warp  worsted — 

Pounds 

Square  ywds 

Value. 

Flannels  for  underwear,  all  wool: 

Pounds 

Square  yards 

Value 

Flannels  for   underwear,  cotton 
mixed: 

Pounds 

Square  yards 

Value. 

Domett  flannels  and  shirtings: 

Pounds 

Square  yards 

Value 

Satinets  and  linseys: 

Pounds 

Square  yards 

Value 

Blankets,  all  wool: 

Pounds 

Square  y&rds 

Value 

Blankets,  cotton  mixed: 

Pounds 

Square  yards 

Value 

Blankets,  cotton  warped: 

Pounds 

Square  yards 

Value 

All  other  woolen  and  worsted 
goods: 

Pounds 

Square  yards 

Value 


1925 


$596,206,304 


1923 


$098,270,621 


132,637,304 

275, 105, 188 

$365,444,610 


103,591,946 

225,222,931 

$307,225,494 

2,910,273 

5,307,090 

$9,274,592 

79,454,676 

173,098,647 

$264,588,534 

4,070,894 

5,934,450 

$8,236,551 

15,654 

41,569 

$65,883 

17,240,449 

40,841,175 

$25,050,934 


12, 131, 741 

32,835,199 

$26,528,789 


152,253,135 

311,925.421 

$423,862,012 


134,213,998 

267,683,471 

$385,509,682 

12,496,150 

21,044,141 

$32,032,887 

103,164,964 

202,449,336 

$320,477,040 

1,158,988 

1,993,002 

$3,338,785 

907,022 

2,066,853 

$1,622,112 

16,486,874 

40,180,139 

$28,088,858 


11,126,031 

37,973,429 

$21,506,570 


1921 


$524,638,921 


1919 


116,576,197 

209,371,442 

$343,310,335 


109,333,071 

241,722,039 

$326,740,042 

7,298,737 

12,022,114 

$19,184,618 

85,625,006 

181,826,985 

$275,599,139 

1,922,244 

4,055,588 

$3, 146, 179 

423,098 

777,356 

$1,078,112 

14,063,986 

43,039,996 

$27,731,894 


(») 
(») 


0) 
(») 

(») 


$700,537,482 


6,921,673 

27,468,346 

$16,242,055 


124,927,726 

282,316,546 

$423,483,677 


117,050,496 

251,897,103 

$402,037,495 

11,059,949 

19,886,629 

$48,469,519 

83,017,535 

172, 158, 185 

$304,507,208 

1,854,261 

2,568,972 

$2,538,345 

1,083,170 

2,046,246 

$3,226,520 

20,085,581 

55,237,071 

$43,295,903 


1914 


$275,008,474 


(») 
(') 
(») 

370,754 

1,040,384 

$1,003,668 


21,607 

19,640 

$60,026 


7,484,869 

29,359,419 

$20,382,488 


336^890,172 
$178,995,7«> 


296,78^887 
$167,041,734 

16,729,731 
$10,210,495 

(«) 
219,912^022 

$139,641,005 

<•>    ^ 
2;  860, 973 

$1,400,741 

5,225,142 
$1,710,735 

(«) 
54,067,019 

$14,807,757 


703,474 
$342,861 


37,410,811 
$10,711,154 


1  Not  including  woven  upholstery  goods. 

s  Not  reported. 

*  Included  in  all  other  woolen  and  worsted  woven  goods. 
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OraDpatloDuiilM 


WoBlwsitwrtaDdeis:  Male.. 


Cud  leoden: 


Cud  itrfpiMr*:  Male... 

Cud  grlnden:  Mais.... 

QtU  box  UDderK 

M&le 
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Table  9. — Average  hours  ar^  earnings  and  daesified  fuUUime  hours  per  week  of 
employees  in  woolen  and  worsted^  miUs,  by  occupation  and  sex,  1910-1926 — 
Continued 


1 

« 
s 

1 
1 

6 
9 
9 
9 
6 
8 
9 
10 
11 

10 

10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
17 

5 

6 

6 

8 

8 

9 

14 

15 

16 

17 

15 

26 

20 

40 

40 

42 

42 

46 

46 

46 

44 

47 

69 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

4 

4 

3 

1 

8 

10 

10 

10 

9 

14 

15 

14 

15 

14 

23 

1 

"Si 

1 
i 

Average  full-time  hours  per 
week 

J3 

I 
& 

a 
< 

Average  full-time  earnings 
per  week 

Per  cent  of  employees  whose 
fuU-time     hours    per    week 
were — 

Occupation  and  sex 

9 

a 

0 
5? 

il 

5' 

1 

H 

§^ 

n 
0 

88 

82 

8 

6 

7 

1 
1 

11 
r 

io' 
12 

17 

"2" 

0 

Comber  tenders: 

Male     

1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1926 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1926 

1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1926 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1926 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1926 

1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1911 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1926 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1926 

106 
188 
181 
115 
228 
274 
248 
162 
209 
212 
171 
129 
139 
150 
163 
162 
178 
328 
156 
100 
114 
163 

211 

193 

51 

189 

263 

271 

1,603 

1,760 

1.758 

1,615 

1,886« 

1,753 

629 

638 

719 

828 

897 

1,222 

1.431 

960 

1,119 

1,290 

1,249 

114 

194 

244 

115 

282 

266 

161 

49 

45 

46 

24 

578 

1,002 

1,070 

751 

970 

1,202 

1,330 

1,026 

972 

1,106 

1,228 

66.5 
56.6 
55.1 
54.8 
55.8 
56w3 
65.8 
48.9 
48.1 
49.6 
5a5 
55.5 
65.8 
55.8 
56.1 
54.8 
53.5 
52.8 
48.7 
49.7 
49.2 
49.9 

56.0 
54.1 
18.0 
48.1 
49.2 
48.8 
68.7 
52.9 
48.3 
48.5 
48.9 
49.7 
57.0 
67.3 
66.5 
66.6 
56.0 
55.3 
54.9 
48.2 
49.2 
48.9 
49.7 

56.0 
56.0 
64.0 
64.0 
53.9 
63.9 
53.0 
48.0 
48.0 
50.0 
48.0 
56.0 
56.4 
56.2 
56.5 
51.2 
53.9 
52.4 
48.2 
48.4 
48.9 
49.8 

.139 
.141 
.156 
.156 
.161 
.199 
.314 
.552 
.436 
.622 
.478 
.111 
.109 
.116 
.117 
.119 
.177 
.258 
.478 
.386 
.418 
.878 

.178 
.264 
.601 
.378 
.439 
.380 
.170 
.250 
.445 
.349 
.397 
.362 
.224 
.224 
.240 
.239 
.249 
.316 
.499 
.816 
.670 
.755 
.605 

.125 
.132 
.168 
.136 
.143 
.191 
.316 
.558 
.357 
.421 
.371 
.122 
.126 
.144 
.140 
.147 
.180 
.278 
.481 
.345 
.417 
.362 

7.87 

7.94 

8.56 

8.51 

9.00 

11.18 

17.49 

26.99 

20.92 

25.89 

24.14 

6.13 

6.10 

6.47 

6.57 

6.52 

9.46 

13.59 

23.28 

10.13 

20.67 

18.86 

9.80 
14.81 
24.05 
18.18 
21.60 
18.54 

9.15 
18.24 
21.49 
16.03 
10.41 
17.40 
12.75 
12.81 
13.56 
13.45 
13.88 
17.51 
27.42 
30.33 
32.96 
36.92 
84.54 

7.01 

7.37 

8.53 

7.33 

7.80 

10.30 

16.74 

26.78 

17.14 

21.05 

17.81 

6.86 

7.07 

7.92 

7.78 

7.99 

9.68 

14.62 

23.18 

16.70 

20.39 

18.03 

12 

9 

72 
77 
64 
59 
69 

g 

28 

38 

29 

~  ■"■• 

>03 
98 
79 

7 



2 
11 

4 



5 

Female    

97 
82 
82 
75 
75 
33 
25 

"lb 
13 
15 

3 

3 

5 

1 
25 
48 
55 
11 
29 
18 

8 

"2 

»19 

US 

>89 

71 

77 

"4' 

Drawing-frame  tenders: 
Male 

(») 

77 
96 

4 
4 

8 

11 

.... 
(») 

»100 
98 
81 



2 
2 

16 

Female , 

1 
3 

0) 

»13 

Ml 

»96 

91 

83 

"2 

62 

66 

4 

9 

12 

23 
21 

2 

i 

3 

Spinners,  mule:  Male 

61 
49 
15 
21 
17 
17 
24 

.... 

26 
38 
38 
41 
19 
18 
1 

"3" 

1 

13 

13 

35 
30 
45 
55 
58 
.-4 
11 

11 

8 

17 

— 

«2 
»5 
»98 
82 
83 

6 

8 
12 

Spinners,  frame: 

Male 

100 
100 



100 

100 

99 

99 

89 

1 

1 

11 

MOO 

100 

67 



33 

Female , 

1 

97 
80 
32 
34 
25 
20 
9 

"i9" 

14 
23 

3 

1 

63 
43 
75 
70 
80 
3 
8 
14 

1 

• 

1 
6 

(0 
2 

0) 

»7 
«4 

»96 
90 
82 

.... 

2 



1  Less  than  1  per  cent. 


s  Tabulated  in  previous  reports  as  "  48  and  under  54. 
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Table  9, — Av^age  hoart  and  earning «,  and  dattified  fidl-lime  htrurs  per  aetk  cf 
employees  in  uiooUn  and  tnortttd  miU»,  by  oieupation  and  lex,  1910-19S8 — 
Continued 


Looni  fliers:  M&le... 


1     626 

m 

1B24 

H  ]         S33      411  tt 
27            129      56. 6 

si  a  |J 

66            7M      5t.B 
61            738  .4&3 

s   ills 

1 
1 

16.  U 
17.18 
20.70 

saM 

3«!l9 
42.63 
39.  M 
preTlo:i3  raporls 


i 

T, 
20 

10 

--■- 

38 
3« 

i 

■'T 

a 

"I 

' 
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Tablb  9. — Average  hours  and  earnings  and  classified  fyUrtime  hours  per  week  of 
employees  in  woolen  and  worsted  mills,  by  occupation  and  sex,  1910-1926— 
Continued 


'-Isroj 
A 


1 

J9 

s 

i. 

1 

Average  full-time  hours  per 
week 

c 

Average  full-time  earnings 
per  week 

Per  cent  of  emplojrees  whose 
full-time    hours    per    week 
were— 

Oocupatlon  and  sex 

1 

1 

27 
46 
46 
47 
48 
61 
61 
64 
64 
88 
97 
27 
46 
46 
47 
48 
61 
61 
63 
63 
67 
89 

10 
49 
19 
23 
16 
7 
18 
21 
26 
43 
44 
44 
44 
55 
55 
64 
61 
60 
90 
25 
44 
44 
42 
43 
53 
53 
61 
63 
64 
91 

59 
55 
61 
91 
13 
15 
10 
16 
53 
52 
51 
75 

o 

§ 

o 
58 

2S 

11 

65 
60 
28 
32 
19 
17 
21 

8 

P 

S 

17 
26 
24 
34 
11 
14 
.... 

s 

8 

Weavers; 

Male 

1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1926 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1926 

1920 
1922 
1924 
1926 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1926 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1926 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1926 

1920 
1922 
1924 
1926 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1926 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1926 

2,907 
4,049 
4,476 
3,834 
4,336 
5,431 
5,812 
4,825 
5,518 
6,725 
5,528 
2,855 
3,384 
3,586 
3,493 
3,862 
4,505 
5.295 
3,783 
3,622 
3.713 
2,748 

251 

315 

246 

235 

144 

54 

245 

103 

1,034 

1,516 

1.562 

1,643 

1,756 

1,889 

1,867 

2,321 

1,773 

1,711 

1,722 

1,196 

1,623 

1,668 

1,388 

1,501 

1,767 

1,685 

1,729 

1,985 

1,850 

2,121 

419 

352 

466 

462 

43 

75 

35 

97 

195 

248 

227 

223 

57.1 
57.1 
56.3 
56.3 
55.2 
54.9 
54.5 
48.3 
48.3 
48.8 
48.9 
56.3 
56. 8 
55.9 
56.0 
54.7 
54.5 
54.1 
48.3 
48.4 
48.9 
49.2 

48.0 
48.3 
48.7 
48.3 
48.3 
48.4 
48.6 
49.6 
56.5 
56.8 
55.9 
55.6 
54.6 
54.6 
54.1 
48.4 
48.2 
49.2 
49.3 
56.8 
56.8 
55.7 
55.3 
54.4 
54.3 
54.1 
48.5 
48.4 
48.5 
48.6 

48.4 
48.6 
49.1 
49.1 
49.8 
48.4 
4&4 
48.6 
48.6 
49.1 
49.0 
49.4 

$0,207 
.210 
.237 
.232 
.238 
.304 
.470 
.807 
.616 
.701 
.652 
.180 
.184 
.206 
.197 
.203 
.271 
.406 
.747 
.576 
.654 
.600 

.763 
.560 
.582 
.563 
.504 
.373 
.484 
.421 
'     .130 
.130 
.145 
.146 
.155 
.185 
.276 
.452 
.371 
.420 
.381 
.160 
.160 
.189 
.183 
.195 
.245 
.349 
.603 
.445 
.534 
.507 

.687 
.520 
.601 
.559 
.468 
.    .432 
.452 
.482 
.590 
.468 
.512 
.464 

$11.79 
11.97 
13.30 
13.06 
13.10 
15.95 
25.52 
38.98 
29.75 
34.21 
31.88 
10.14 
10.47 
11.48 
11.03 
11.08 
14.76 
21.96 
36.08 
27.85 
31.98 
29.52 

36.62 

27.05 

28.34 

27.19 

24.34 

18.05 

23.52 

20.88 

7.33 

7.36 

8.25 

8.14 

8.47 

10.09 

14.94 

21.88 

17.88 

20.66 

18.78 

9.09 

9.07 

10.50 

10.11 

ia57 

13.28 

18.91 

29.95 

21.54 

25.90 

24.64 

33.25 
25.27 
29.51 
27.45 
23.31 
20.91 
21.88 
23.43 
28.67 
22.98 
25.09 
22.92 

19 

14 

33 

28 

60 

64 

73 

4 

8 

9 

16 

6 

9 

.... 

2 

»2 
«2 
>94 
89 
87 

.... 

4 

4 

4 

1 

Female -. 

84 
63 
28 
32 
39 
32 
21 

7 

28 

26 

36 

8 

8 

Q 

9 

39 
30 
54 
56 
75 
4 
6 
12 

8 

2 

1 

•4 
«4 

«95 
92 
84 

"2 
4 



1 



Cloth  inspectors: 

Male 

.... 

«100 
94 

86 

"2" 
2 

0) 

3 

11 

__»- 

Female. . 

"  ~  "  " 

>96 
93 
87 

"5 

4 
7 
8 

Burlers:  Female 

81 
65 
17 
20 
40 
26 
17 

9 

27 

30 

26 

4 

9 

.... 

10 

9 

46 
52 
54 
65 
80 
5 
4 
19 

7 

2 

1 

0) 

0) 

1 

1 

0) 

«1 
>2 
93 
94 

7  78 

2 

Menders:  Female 

73 

72 

20 

23 

8 

5 

9 

10 
14 
14 
16 
9 
8 

18 

16 

53 

57 

82 

86 

91 

6 

7 

8 

12 

4 

1 
1 

1 

3 

92 
89 
90 

.... 
3 

1 



Perchers: 

Male 

I 

194 
92 
82 

1 

4 

2 

16 



2 
5 

'(»y 

Female 

"*  "  "  " 

---- 

no 

93 
91 

"I' 

30 

7 
3 

Fullers:  Male 

*92 
85 
88 

.... 

4 

8 
7 
5 



1 

4 

3 

M  W«« 

■•MWM 

aniiy^i 


-\Uit 


^'  Ji'T. 


-«-.„ 


>ioDS(: 


'7«s: 


1  Less  than  1  per  cent. 


>  Tabulated  in  previous  reports  as  "48  and  under  54.'' 
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Table  9. — Average  hours  and  earnings  and  classified  fuU-time  hours  per  week  of 
employees  in  woolen  and  worsted  millSf  by  occupation  and  sex,  1910-1926 — 
Continued 


Occupation  and  sex 


Washer  tenders,  doth:  Male, 


Dryer  tenders,  doth:  Male.. 


Tnidcers:  Male. 


LabcH^is,  dyehouse:  Male... 


Other  employees: 
Male 


Female. 


1920 
1922 
1924 
1926 
1920 
1022 
1924 
1026 
1020 
1022 
1024 
1026 
1010 
1011 
1012 
1013 
1014 
1016 
1018 
1020 
1022 
1024 
1026 

1014 
1016 
1018 
1020 
1022 
1024 
1026 
1014 
1016 
1018 
1020 
1022 
1024 
1026 


B 

ja 

w 


O 

.2 


56 
50 
60 
85 
56 
57 
50 
84 
62 
60 
64 
03 
27 
45 
45 
46 
47 
55 
55 
52 
54 
50 
82 

47 
63 
63 
67 
67 
72 

112 
46 
61 
63 
67 
61 
68 

105 


o 

3. 

B 
o 


J 


378 

330 

402 

353 

276 

210 

267 

222 

1,205 

1,334 

1,672 

1,236 

837 

1,116 

1,003 

1,041 

1,427 

1.636 

1.606 

061 

1.032 

877 

1,008 

13.047 
16,078 
17,308 
7,104 
7,707 
7,064 
7,707 
7,781 
6,347 
6,407 
3,340 
3,461 
3.030 
3.750 


i 

o 
.a 

S 

^§ 
%^ 

I 

9 
> 

< 


48.6 
40.6 
40.7 
40.7 
4a4 

5a3 

40.8 
40.0 
48.1 
48.2 
40.2 
48.0 
56.3 
56.6 
55.5 
55.6 
54.0 
55.0 
54.7 
4&3 
48.0 
40.2 
40.4 

55.7 
55.8 
55.3 
48.6 
40.6 
40.3 
40.4 
54.2 
53.0 
53.4 
4a2 
48.0 
40.1 
40.4 


$0,574 
.461 
.518 
.442 
.551 
.453 
.506 
.444 
.505 
.200 
.451 
.406 
.143 
.145 
.157 
.150 
.160 
.107 
.304 
.564 
.435 
.400 
.445 

.180 
.225 
.330 
.580 
.465 
.500 
.481 
.130 
.168 
.250 
.421 
.336 
.382 
.346 


$27.00 

22.87 

25.74 

21.97 

26.67 

22.79 

25.20 

22.15 

24.29 

10.23 

22.10 

10.05 

&06 

8.22 

8.72 

&84 

&75 

ia83 

16.60 

27.24 

21.32 

24,11 

21.08 

10.03 
12.51 
1&24 
28.10 
22.57 
25.00 
23.76 
7.54 
0.05 
13.37 
2a  20 
16.43 
1&76 
17.00 


Per  cent  of  employees  whose 
full-time  hours  per  week 
were— 


o 

A 

■d 

a 


2 
1 
2 


0) 


2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
2 


4 

4 
7 
6 
3 
3 


o 
58 


>03 

81 
81 


>06 
70 
81 


«05 
05 
81 


«2 

»05 
87 
82 


«1 
«1 
>3 
«01 
82 
78 


«5 
«4 

«87 
83 
75 


O 


4 
4 


3 
2 


3 

5 


1 
2 


1 
2 


4 

7 
8 


3 

8 

12 


2 
2 

11 


51 
45 
60 
60 
67 
4 
5 
11 


50 
40 
57 
2 
6 
14 


60 
54 
63 
6 
11 
20 


■ 


■OS 

gJS 

O 


0) 


85 
74 
25 
20 
18 
25 
25 


18 

26 

23 

1 

2 

1 


24 
34 

26 


0) 


I- 


0) 


0) 
1 


0 
17 
17 
24 

7 

10 

.... 

3 


7 
8 
1 

0) 
2 

0) 


4 
4 


1 
2 


2 
7 
6 


1 

10 
5 


0) 
0) 


7 
0 
7 
3 
7 
5 
7 

i 

3 


14 

14 

13 

2 

6 

3 


(0 


>  Less  than  1  per  cent 


s  Tabulated  in  previous  reports  as  "48  and  under  54." 


Table  10. — Wage  changes  in  the  wool-manufacturing  industry,  1915-1925 

[Sonroe:  April,  1025  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  Shows  wage  increases 
and  decreases  by  the  American  Woolen  Co.  from  December  31, 1015,  to  July  27, 1025.  Figures  for  1025^ 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission] 


Date 

Increase^ 

on 

current 

wages 

Equiv- 
alent 
increase  i 
on  base 
wage  of 
Dec.  31, 
1015 

Relative 
wage 
levels 

Date 

Increase  1 

on 

current 

wages 

Equiv- 
alent 
increase  1 
on  base 
wage  of 
Dec.  31,. 
1015 

Relative 
wage 
levels 

1 

Dec.  31,  1916— 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 
100.00 
105.88 
116.61 
128.17 
14a  00 
153.00 
160.01 

! 

1 

June  17, 1018 

June  2, 1010 

Dec.  1, 1010 

May  31, 1020 

1  Dec.  20, 1020 

Apr.  30, 1023 

July  27, 1025 

Per  cent 

0.05 

1&25 

12.50 

15.00 

-22.50 
12.50 

-laoo 

Per  cent 
16.01 
34.16. 
27.62 
37.20 

-64.33 
27.70 

-24.03 

Percent 
18&82 

Jan.  31, 1916 

Apr.  17,  1916 

Dec.  4, 1916 

May  1,1917 

Oct.  8.  1917 

5.88 
10.13 
0.02 
0.23 
0.03 
10.40 

5.88 
10.73 
11.56 
11.83 
13.00 
16.01 

22a  08 
24&.6Q 
285.80 
221.56. 
240. 26> 

Mar.  26.  1918 

224.33 

1 A  minus  sign  (— )  before  a  figure  indicates  a  decrease. 
62344—27 9 
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Table  11. — Aduniy  of  wool  spindies  in  the  Untied  States,  1919-19t6 

[Soorce:  StotistacaJ  Abstract  of  tbe  United  States  for  y«an  prior  u>  lfiS2,  aiid  reports 

Census  for  sobseqneot  periods] 


Date 


1913. 
m4. 
Itl9. 
IfiM. 


ApriL. 

July 

October. 


Aprfl. 

July 

October. 


Aprfl. 

July 

October. 


ApnL. 

July 

October. 
NOS-Jannary. 

Aprfl.... 

Joly 

October. 
im^January. 

Aprfl.-.. 

July 

October. 


Woolen 

1 

Wofsted 

Number  re- 

Pereeot 

Nomberre-    ] 

EVroent 

port  iB« 

idle 

portinc 

idk 

906,000 

23 

1,592,000 

26 

9M.U4)  . 

»  . 

1.476.000 

23 

2,153.000 

19 

2,290.000 

23 

2,250,000 

28 

2.331,000 

22 

2,286.010 

99 

2.331.000 

tt 

2,2S4,0CO 

24 

2,356,000 

13 

1,309,  COO 

21 

2,367,000 

13 

2, 306,  ceo 

20 

2.391.000 

8 

2,288,000 

27 

2,436,00 

14 

2, 31$,  GOO 

17 

2.502, 000 

38 

2.305,000 

16 

2,470,000 

32 

2.321,000 

16 

2,522,000 

11 

2.2M,000 

15 

2,554.000 

11 

2.268.0(0 

10 

2,473.000  1 

6 

2,281,000 

14 

2,424,000 

9 

2,290,000 

16 

2,574.000 

16 

2,345,000 

19 

2,563,000 

27 

2. 292.  COO 

18 

2,502.000 

28 

2.281,000 

26 

2,596.000 

45 

2,276,811 

17 

2.505,686 

25 

2,262.481 

19 

2,611,601 

26 

2.283.291 

*• 

2,657.4?0 

37 

2.292.202 

1            24 

2.612.1J00  . 

39 

2.296.679 

1            21 

2,634.366 

24 

2,312.307 

^1 

2,603,396! 

28 

2.315.160 

28 

2.618.216 

34 

2,322,391 

!           31 

2,600,015 

40 

2,270.259 

21 

2,609.130 

22 

Tabus  12. — Adivity  of  wool  looms  in  the  United  StaUs,  191S-192S 

(Source:  Statistical  Abstract  oT  the  United  States  for  years  prior  to  1922,  and  reports  of  the  Bureau  oT  the 

Census  for  subsequent  periods] 


Date 


19U 

1914 

1919 

isao 

1981— January. 

ApriL... 

July 

October. 
1922— January. 

ApriL... 

July 

October. 
1923— January. 

Aprfl.  _. 

July 

October. 
1924— January. 

Aprfl.... 

July 

October. 
1925— January. 

Aprfl 

July 

October. 
1926— January. 

April 

July 

October. 


Wider  than  50 

50  inches  reed 

Carpet  and 

nig 

tnebesreed 

spuoe 

1 

space  or  less 

looms 

1 
Number  • 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number     Per  erat 

reporting  ! 

idle 

reporting 

idle 

reporting 

idle 

I 
39.254 

20 

1L964 

27 

2.683 

32 

36^658 

27, 

1^817 

23 

2.467 

33 

61X187 

22' 

18,374 

24 

7,930 

46 

61,465 

32, 

18^139 

27 

8.599 

32 

6X687  ! 

54 

18^147 

49 

S;574 

50 

62.114  : 

26 

17,932 

» 

8.535 

54 

62.083 

20 

18.119 

26 

8^618  . 

50 

62.691 

23 

17.873 

25 

8,568 

27 

62.652 

34 

18,395 

27 

8.854 

22 

62.811 

40 

18.455 

36 

a978 

21 

62.823 

36 

18^381 

94 

9.152 

22 

63.567 

23 

18.025 

21 

9.276 

17 

63.397 

^•l 

17.251 

14 

9.217 

14 

00.591 

13' 

17.069 

15 

9.0S8 

14 

58.618 

18 

16.839 

17 

8.308 

15 

62,179 

23 

17.341 

19 

9.099 

14 

62.218 

27  . 

17.297 

19 

9.236 

18 

59,909 

»( 

17.044 

21 

9.375 

27 

60,774 

38l 

17.181 

27 

9.442 

32 

6a  534 

28 

17.546 

24 

9.560 

23 

59.790 

25 

17,239 

25 

9,682 

20 

60.573 

32 

17.638 

25 

9.733 

24 

60.860 

36 

17.219 

30 

9.653 

27 

60.812 

29 

17.233 

28 

9.669 

2» 

60.920 

35  1 

17.095 

29 

9.564 

27 

61.060 

40  < 

17.207 

32 

9.619 

20 

6L364. 

45; 

16^965 

37 

9.609 

» 

6a  902. 

32. 

lfiw789 

31 

9^548 

M 

ISTVaJlATlOX   STTfTETS 


1^ 


vTa? 


If 


NT 


1* 


styr  s. 


c« 


>^..-i.'aJ» 

»«.»- 

'— ' 

S:5.4M.»X2 
3fi.4.'Vl4l3 

15.  m^  lit; 
«.ssi» 

21711.445 

SH.7IH.3W   ,, 

•^■» 

^iC^SfC   .. 

«v): 

1*W 

3i.  154. 735   . . 
U.»4.5(&  .. 

^NC  46 

I%4. 



]Mi63 

VK 

X)^ 

)<U,,« 

K5  flf  I 

IHl« 



<kjl4t 

^E 



sawisK 

2.««,515 

i2.3«.«:  >.. 

MLS3i6.:r2  .. 

4^  Ml 

1<K 



4!v'r^ 

jffC 

«vC 

-ifHI 

lSii.«)5  ., 

4111^ 

ta 

41.341.4S 

$4.fiKk.«4   .. 

4S.71 

«»< 

aiaiKS  „ 

<s.n 

S9S_ 

nm 



6. 732.312 

«I^I67,S53 
1577,0M 

12.  JOISTS 
I2.»I,<1M 
12.744.ffi» 
14.  SCS.  365 
1S.1SH4S 

11.«(1»I6 
1.307.«i 

«.<»K.7«i   „ 
>fl.075.7.v    „ 
Kl736.jaS    _ 

If-;  M 

^jm 



— 



^6i 

iMfL 

fi.  fill  557    ,, 

NNi37 

TfV 

11.1S1*6    ., 
12.354.433    ., 
11364.553    ., 
1175160:   ,. 
15.145.640     . 
15.127.«a   „ 
117Sl,«»      . 
1LK«.»2   ,. 
1517,«74   _ 

)^:W 

IIS 



1^',  1* 

2IM- 

■t^;  ?^ 

— ■ — ~ 

_ 

«^6t 

2fg§ 

— — —  — 

^  43 

^ItfA 

Jb2t  r»Ancr  i  'liiii^' 

Asmalavvi^t  an  of: 
:Aag  4.  UK.  w  Jorv  M. 

^»-  ... 

?fWM 

liM 

—  _ 

IMV^ 



141  n«.  US 
ll.S55.116 

HI  4981 TK   „ 

IM14* 

Il.*ll6« 

^ —  ...    ^a 

~ia«s 

,«s 

1  M4 

l.»;3 

104S 

H«J 

l.4«» 

"■*             ; 
1   ^4 
1  A^ 

10» 

?«V4* 

7>LI. 



11941SSS 

lU  Sv\  12S 
?w  «^*4.  <  •«!• 
7,?!«LSr2 
1721158 

14.<&4.4S3    ,, 

lussiam  .. 
7,«e.AM  . 

7.4K4«.^   . 
1.4M.AI6   . 

M  )4 

M  *«6 

1*13- 

«^42 

I»H 

Jniy  1  w  Dec.  31,  :*;3  .. 

Tote!    I.«e  davs.  ar:  of 
^imnal  arenee  an  of  1 

aaa.  luJnncao.  UMj.. 

.-** 

«l  U 

— __-- — .^..-..- 

45.3US59 
ia2?9.!«a 

44.4Il«k5   .. 

K1074.S36     . 

:»i4 

l6.d?lSS6 

aai35.34<i 

__ 9.991403 

16.371.340 

IS.  67.\  327 

la  432. 675 

ia4SL2SS 

6c2.'!liH5 

1S31«% 

7. 101 M7 

I}>.45iv«i3 

I6.:«l$3i» 

12.471067 

lid.  7^433 

11721533 

5»7tS.7S» 
6.581022 
17V)6.8» 
l?tll2M 
2.217.356 
»«.:>]2 
1481637 
«,47<S3S 
7,4l«.(a2 
T,4«.7:4 

46^811  ITS 
xV361Ss>4 

iLV  J4 
3^5  .« 

i»rr 

IV1S-- 

1>18  aaly  1  to  Dec.  31, 
I>19  Vcalradar  y«sr  . .  . 

TWO     r*Vndar  v*^rl 

!*!>*" 



^2391743 

- -         1672.^1 

i,3:T!i.?e5 

2.7ia.i«i 

,        7.0a!\342 

15* 
35  46 
35  37 
35  M 
3Vrti 

Mm 

(caJeodar  ;«ar 

Wan.  1  to  Sept.  21,  15«t22i„ 

Total  »3,l«i6  days,  a«  of 
Ammal  average  vac«  oi  l 

(S«i*.  22  to  Dec.  3U  1922j 

(caJeodar  yean 

'^calendar  vcar)  _ .      _ 



- »8.4I,\9SS 

s6,$aa.om 

44  >% 

:^13».- 
^13..-- 

84.98SL719 

_ $(,736,739 

3A<» 
3^  iVk 

tas 

19M 

- L7S7,001 

ia?»^4»6 

_. 11,350.314 

1509).  301  1    1535.0A«) 
»L127.SS7  .  14.757,7^ 
«.4SI.672      KVa'W.fiSS 
21022.*!S0  ,  l.V  .'»».<><» 
21,18Q»0M  1  1^0W,«S» 
1 

71W 
7S  3* 
7^  VI 

1SI2S  (calendar  yv«r) 

ins  (caloidar  yw) 





iaM9.14.'> 

1      M.  468,151 

1 

n.i5 

»  TouJ  woven  fabrics  of  wooL  mohair,  alpaca,  etc.  iinchidii^  tbow  wri^iiv  not  ov*r  4  mint^Nt  pw  »i)iMr^ 
yard  and  those  weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard>  siich  a$  are  dutiiiMe  untie^r  iwr^s  \  10t<  *mt  \  10*  «t 
tlie  tariff  act  of  1922. 

>  Includes,  under  the  emeifmicy  tariff  act,  3,420,863  pounds,  Tahietl  at  $6,64^^41  nayii«.  «n  tli«  hMlii 
of  46  cents  a  pound  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  rates;  total  duty  of  $1^71,521,  ^KiuiN-aVnt  U>  Vi  J3  )H^  i^mt 
ad  vaUoccm. 

>  Indudes  6,823,850  pounds,  vahied  at  $12,467,491  subject  to  the  emerftency  tariff  ad  surtax  of  43  t^mt^t  a 
and  paying  total  duty  of  $7,445,346>  equivalent  to  59.72  per  cent  ad  valorNn. 


^ 
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TABtFF  INFOKMATION   SUBVEYS 


Table  14. — Total  woven  fabrics  of  wool,  mohair,  alpaca,  etc.,  weighing  not  over  4 
ounces  per  square  yard  ^ — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue,  1891—1926 

[Compiled  according  to  tariff  acts  by  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission] 


Fiscal  year  (unless  otherwise  stated) 


1891  (Oct.  6, 1800,  to  June  30, 1891). 
1892 


1893 

1894 

1896"(July  V  to'Dec.'si,'  1894); 


Total  (1,548  days,  act  of  1890). 
Aimual  average  (act  of  1890).. 


1895  (Jan.  1,  to  June  30, 1895). 
1896 


1897 

1898  (July  1  to  July  24, 1897) , 


Total  (930  days,  act  of  1894)... 
Annual  average  (act  of  1894) .. 

1898  (July  25, 1897,  to  June  30, 1898). 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 
1910aiiyi'toAli.'6,'V909)"IiriIi; 


Total  (4,394  days,  act  of  1897). 
Annual  average  (act  of  1897) .. 


1910  (Aug.  6, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910) 
1911 


1912 

1913 

1914  (July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1913). 


Total  (1,609  days,  act  of  1909). 
Annual  average  (act  of  1909) .. 


1914  (Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1914). 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1918  (July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1918). 

1919  (calendar  year) 

1920  (calendar  year) 

1921  (calendar  year) 

1922  (Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21, 1922). 


Total  (3,186  days,  act  of  1913). 
Annual  average  (act  of  1913) .. 


1922  (Sept.  22  to  Dec.  31, 1922) . 

1923  (calendar  year) 

1924  (calendar  year) 

1925  (calendar  year) 

1926  (calendar  year) 


Quantity 


Pounds 


Value 


$6,895,482 

11,301,484 

10,950,457 

5,238,479 

1,471,094 


35,856,996 
8,454,653 


11,653,709 

14,152,949 

15,306,942 

18, 160, 289 

25, 150, 989 

« 31, 733, 190 

« 35, 152, 674 

'41,911,265 

'45,534,005 

« 37, 234, 777 

•36,361,741 

'28,258,058 

'3,476,610 


'344,089,198 
'28,582,740 


'31,772,362 
'24,723,410 
'11,905,884 
'10,376,011 
'3,111,448 


'81,889,115 
'18,576,461 


6,908,494 

8,995,794 

3,550,098 

1,803,082 

969,635 

396,340 

487,567 

1,850,299 

1, 576, 101 

«942,629 


27,479,964 
3, 148, 210 


224,961 

855,454 

1,052,814 

1,070,574 

1,007,060 


11, 559, 714 

19,497,468 

18,203,716 

1,220,271 


50,481,169 
19,685,499 


2,169,888 
2,603,914 
3, 051, 364 
3,526,328 
4,572,360 
5,343,221 
6,032,883 
7,139,717 
7,862,113 
7,060,525 
6,935,876 
5,061,052 
626,231 


62,005,472 
5,150,659 


5,723,056 
4,645,541 
2,285,909 
1,991,240 
724,177 


15, 369, 923 
3,486,651 


Duty  col- 
lected 


$6,879,833 

11,521,184 

11,429,743 

5,556,206 

1,590,965 


36,977,953 
8,718,962 


6,722,746 

9,622,585 

8,968,801 

595,547 


24,909,679 
9,713,710 


Value 
per  unit 


2,226,730 
2,654,746 
2,993,333 
3,596,090 
4,668,300 
5,483,802 
6,176,209 
7,252,336 
8,125,371 
7,214,241 
7,086,646 
5,287,083 
642,174 


63,359,011 
5,263,096 


5,868,749 
4,711,706 
2,270,245 
1,968,381 
699,496 


15,518,579 
3, 520;  873 


$0,186 
.184 
.199 
.194 
.182 
.168 
.172 
.170 
.173 
.190 
.191 
.180 
.180 


.180 
.180 


.180 
.188 
.192 
.192 
.233 


.188 
.188 


«>  485, 630 
8,320,806 
3,612,061 
2,454,649 
1,629,050 
775,137 
1,289,719 
4,982,664 
3,658,566 
1,875,008 


2,317, 

2,978, 

1,326, 

921, 

608, 

285, 

470, 

1,^97, 

1,553, 

1,  111, 


646 
726 
990 
857 
116 
396 
689 
480 
955 
829 


35,092,312 
4,020,306 


13,367,686 
1,531,452 


440,635 
1, 617, 255 
2,051,952 
2,447,737 
2,205,123 


308,110 
1, 123, 297 
1,417,234 
1, 627, 153 
1,484,745 


.939 
.926 
1.017 
1.361 
1.680 
1.956 
2.645 
2.093 
2.321 
X.  VoV 


1.277 
1.277 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate 


Per  cent 
99.77 
101.94 
104.38 
106.07 
106.15 


1.959 
1.891 
1.949 
2.286 
2.190 


108.13 
103.13 


49.51 
49.35 
49.27 
48.86 


49,34r 
49.34 


102.44 
101.05 
96.16 
101.98 
102.10 
102.63 
102.38 
101.58 
103.35 
102.18 
101.45 
104.05 
102.50 


102.18 
102.18 


102.65 

101.42 

09.31 

96.85 

90.60 


100.97 
lOaQT 


35.74 
35.76 
36.74 
37.56 
37.02 
36.82 
36.60 
36.07 
42.47 
59.30 


38.00 
38.09 


60.92 
69.46 
69.07 
66.48 
67,33 


1  This  table  is  the  total  of  secondary  tables  14a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e. 

'  Square  yards. 

•Includes,  under  the  emergency  tariff  act,  488,621  pounds,  valued  at  $983,137,  paying,  on  the  basis  of  46 
oents  a  pound  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  rates'  total  duty  of  $580,727,  equivalent  to  59.07  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

4  Includes  938,415  pounds,  valued  at  $1,866,482,  subject  to  the  emergency  tariff  act  surtax  of  45  cents  a 
pound  and  paying  total  duty  of  $1,108,419,  equivalent  to  59.39  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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TARIFF  INFORMATION   SURVEYS 


Table  15. — Total  woven  fdbrica  of  wool^  mohair ^  alpacay  etc.j  weighing  over  4  ounces 
per  square  yard^ — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue^  1891-1926' 

[Compiled  according  to  tariff  acts  by  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission] 


Fiscal  3rear  (unless  otherwise  stated) 


1891  (Oct.  6, 1890,  to  June  30, 1891). 

1892 

1803 

1894 

1895 '(July  1  to  Dec.'si,"  1894) "V.'SS. 

Total  (1,548  days,  act  of  1890) 
Annual  average  (act  of  1890) . 

1895  (Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1896) 

1896 

1897 

1898  (July  1  to  July  24,  1897) 

Total  (93«  days,  act  of  1894).. 
Annual  average  (act  of  1894) . 

1896  (July  25, 1897,  to  June  30, 1896) 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910  (July  1  to  Aug.  5, 1909) 

Total  (4,394  days,  act  of  1897) 
Annual  average  (act  of  1897) . 

1910  (Aug.  6, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910) . 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914  (July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1913) 

Total  (1,609  days,  act  of  1909) 
Annual  average  (act  of  1909) . 

1914  (Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1914) 

1915 

1916 , 

1917 

1918 

1918  (July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1918) 

1919  (calendar  year) 

1920  (calendar  year) 

IKl  (calendar  year) 

1922  (Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21, 1922) 

Total  (3,186  days,  act  of  1913) 
Annual  average  (act  of  1913) . 

1922  (Sept.  22  to  Dec.  31, 1922) 

1923  (calendar  year) 

1924  (calendar  year) 

1025  (calendar  year) 

1926  (calendar  year) 


Quantity 


Poundi 
8,142,960 
19,097,960 
22,468,664 
11,449,717 
4,018,707 


65,177,888 
16,368,171 


20,616,438 

32,463,271 

34,786.205 

2,395,168 


Value 


$8,509,430 
18,154,929 
19,764,756 
10,477,712 
3, 601, 627 


60,498,354 
14,264,792 


13. 691, 889 

20, 164, 860 

20,295,117 

1,382,244 


90,151,082 
36.155,069 


65,534,110 
21,665,b29 


4,921, 
7, 917, 
7,899, 
6,200, 
6,740. 
7, 131, 
6,405, 
5,550, 
7, 119, 
7,891, 
6,662, 
6. 718, 
894, 


764 
165 
731 
874 
499 
748 
005 
016 
809 
432 
762 
821 
674 


4,662,424 
7,276,786 
7,816,487 
6,050,736 
6,522,622 
6,866,657 
6, 197. 161 
6.604,322 
7.113,052 
8, 124. 623 
6,875,180 
6,819,854 
881,753 


82,054,190 
6,816.062 


80, 710, 646 
6,704,457 


8,364,421 
6,898,531 
6,493,963 
6.220,494 
2,656,267 


8,219,877 
7.039,687 
5,898,850 
5,789,632 
2,997,981 


28,533,676 
6,472,836 


29,946.927 
6,793,201 


Duty  col- 
lected 


$7,824,666 
17, 464, 397 
19,724,992 
10,268,297 
3,560,874 


58,823,126 
13,869,793 


Value 
per  unit 


6,676,286 

9,707,587 

9, 690. 306 

655,068 


26,729,246 
10,423,263 


4,633,979 
7,421.011 
7,723,490 
6,016,467 
6,515,003 
6,870,621 
6,188,344 
6,496,271 
7,020,269 
7,913,441 
6.695.219 
6,689,799 
876,800 


80,061,714 
6,650,563 


8,166,684 
6,87!2,582 
5,632,706 
5,456,024 
2,766,520 


28,893,516 
6,554,463 


9,667,842 

11.130.554 

6.443,310 

6,456.711 

2,702,966 

982,486 

2,222,641 

5.178.043 

<  6, 839, 832 

>  5. 885, 461 


67, 509. 735 
6, 588, 529 


9,885,710 

10, 345. 621 

6.820,614 

7,976,634 

4.624,896 

2.048.819 

5, 815. 788 

13. 475, 809 

13,102,271 

10,601,059 


3, 451, 143 
3,614,296 
2,379.839 
2, 781, 367 
1.614,240 
713,304 
2,018,948 
4,677,343 
5,865,067 
6,336,945 


84,697,121 
9,703,217 


33,452,492 
3,832,442 


1,562,040 
9,911,042 

10,297,500 
9,578,671 

<  9, 461, 071 


3.068, 666 
^8,510,632 
18,429,720 
19.574,943 
18,974,921 


2,226,920 
13,634,501 
13,642,449 
13.965,030 
13,605,493 


$1,045 
.951 
.879 
.915 
.896 


.928 
.928 


.667 
.621 
.683 
.577 


.616 
.616 


.927 
.919 

.976 

.968 

,963 

.968 

1.010 

.999 

1.030 

1.032 

1.015 

.986 


.984 
.984 


.983 
1.020 
1.074 
1.109 
1.173 


1.049 
1.049 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate 


Percent 
91.96 
96.14 
99.85 
97.91 
98.87 


1.023 
.929 
1.059 
1.235 
1.711 
2.086 
2.617 
2.602 
1.916 
1.801 


1.473 
1.473 


1.965 
1.868 
1.790 
2.044 
2.006 


97.23 
97.23 


48.76 
48.14 
47.75 
47.39 


48.13 
48.13 


101. 67 
102.00 
98.81 
99.43 
V9.  oo 
100.06 
99.86 
96.11 
98.70 
97.40 
97.38 
98.09 
99.32 


99.20 
99.20 


99.34 
97.63 
95.49 
94.24 
92.28 


96.49 
96.49 


34.91 
34.94 
34.89 
34.87 
34.90 
34.82 
34.71 
34.71 
44.76 
69.78 


39.50 
39.50 


72.57 
73.66 
74.02 
71.35 
71.70 


>  This  table  is  the  total  of  secondary  tables  15  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e. 

s  Includes,  under  emergency  tariff  act,  2,932,244  pounds,  valued  at  $5,665,805,  paying  on  the  basis  of  4S 
cents  a  pound  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  rates,  total  duty  of  $3,290,794,  equivalent  to  58.08  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

>  Includes  5,885,435  pounds,  valued  at  $10,601,010,  subject  to  the  emergency  tariff  act  surtax  of  45  cents  a 
pound  and  paying  total  duty  of  $6,336,927,  equivalent  to  69.78  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

4  Woven  fabrics  weighing  more  than  4  ounces  per  square  yard,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  mohair, 
alpaca,  etc. 
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Table    IBA.-^Cloths,    woolen    or  worsted^ — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 

1891-1926 


Fiscal  year  (unless  otherwise  stated) 


1881  (Oct.  6, 1890  to  June  30, 1891).. 

1892.- 

1893-- 

JgQ4 

i895\jidV  VtoDecVairisM)!!!"!!! 

Total  (1,548  days,  act  of  1890). 
Annual  average  (act  of  1890) .. 

1896  (Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1895) .. 

1896- - 

1897 

1808~( Ji^y  I'to  j"uiy '24,'  1897) '.'.'.'/.'/.. 

Total  (936  days,  act  of  1894).. 
Annual  average  (act  of  1894) .. 

1898  (July  25, 1897,  to  June  30, 1898) 

1899 

1900- - 

1901- - 

1902 

1903- 

1904. 

1906- 

1906-- 

1907- - 

1908- - 

l^gQQ 

i9io'(J*uiy  V to  Aug.' 5^  imiS.'. mil. 

Total  (4,394  days,  act  of  1897). 
Annual  average  (act  of  1897) .. 

1910  (Aug.  6, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910). 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914  (July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1913) 

Total  (1,609  days,  act  of  1909). 
Annual  average  (act  of  1909) .. 

1914  (Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1914) 

1916 

1916 

1917- 

1918- 

1918  (July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1918) 

1919  (calendar  year) 

1920  (calendar  year) 

1921  (calendar  year) 

1922  (Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21,  1922) 

Total  (3,186  days,  act  of  1913). 
Annual  average  (act  of  1913) .. 

1922  (Sept.  22  to  Dec.  31, 1922) 

1923  (calendar  year) 

1924  (calendar  year) 

1926  (calendar  year) 

1926  (calendar  year).. 


Quantity 


Pounds 
6,165,893 
13, 847, 357 
14.646,924 
7,869,907 
2, 367, 183 


44,897,264 
10. 586. 241 


20,372,935 

32,257,886 

34,658,269 

2,389,637 


89, 678, 727 
34, 97a  871 


2, 161, 597 
4,026,208 
4,860,777 

3,  737, 733 
4, 656, 762 

4,  721, 345 
3.916,777 
3,630,424 
4,646,460 
5,166,097 
4,317,950 
4,472,635 

681,684 


50,794,449 
4,219,384 


Value 


$6,364,728 

12,739.733 

12,806,922 

7,0ia290 

2, 101. 607 


41,013,280 
9.670,444 


13,605,122 

20,037,898 

20,204,532 

1,378,257 


55,225,809 
21, 536, 705 


2,125,444 
3,802,140 
4,926,345 
u,  o03,  ouo 

4,611.430 
4,808,461 
4,037,967 
3(878,802 
4,892,636 
5,586,102 
4. 699, 274 
4,777,447 
608,062 


62,5ia447 
4,861,928 


5,315,946 
4,823,653 
4, 213, 681 
4,033,462 
1,984,690 


20. 371, 332 
4, 621, 216 


9, 474. 620 

la  996, 064 

6,316.206 

6.304,534 

2,656,738 

952,266 

2,072,115 

4, 840, 351 

»  6, 361, 752 

'5,665,010 


55,638,655 
6,374,171 


U,  562, 040 
« 9, 911, 042 
*  10,297,500 
*  9, 578, 571 
♦9,461,071 


6,602,088 
5,226,651 
4,683,768 
4,642,689 
2,298,765 


22,353,861 
5,070,950 


9,725,042 

10,218,059 

6,673.236 

7, 767, 818 

4, 536, 487 

1, 973, 175 

5,484.234 

12,694.989 

12, 297, 517 

la  163, 772 


Duty  col- 
lected 


$5,877,311 

12,436,633 

12,809,568 

6,949,470 

2,064.243 


40, 157, 115 
9, 468, 570 


6,63^645 

9,646,364 

9,646,895 

653,076 


26. 580, 970 
10,365.442 


2,104.472 
3,829,682 
4,818»040 
3,75^387 
4,620,729 
4,701,314 
3,926,049 
3,722,067 
4,724,353 
6,326,764 
4,416,603 
4,686.899 
686.641 


51.011,000 
4, 237, 373 


5,352.113 
4,986,416 
4, 42a  469 
4, 318. 313 
2,132,362 


21, 208, 672 
4, 811, 166 


Value 
per  unit 


3,403,765 
3, 576. 161 
2,336^633 
2,718,736 
1,687,420 
69a  611 
1,919,482 
4,443,246 
5, 675, 280 
6.106.568 


81,533,329 
9, 340, 761 


32, 35a  902 
3,70a927 


3,068,666 
18, 5ia  632 
18,429,720 
19,574,943 
18,974,921 


2, 22a  920 
13,634,501 
13,642,449 
13,966,930 
13,606,493 


$1,031 
.920 
.876 
.891 

.888 


.913 
.913 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate 


Percent 
92.49 
97.62 
100.02 
99.13 
99.17 


.668 
.621 
.683 
.577 


.616 
.616 


.983 

QAd. 

1.013 
1.034 
1.012 
1.018 
1.031 
1.069 
1.063 
1.061 
1.066 
1.068 
1.036 


1.034 
1.034 


1.036 
1.084 
1.111 
1.151 
1.168 


1.097 
1.097 


1.026 
.929 
1.057 
1.232 
1.708 
2.072 
2.647 
2.623 
1.933 
1.794 


1.466 
1.466 


1.965 
1.868 
1.790 
2.044 
2.006 


97.91 
97.91 


4&77 
48.00 
47.74 
47.38 


48.13 
48.13 


99.01 
10a72 
97.82 
97.06 
98.03 
97.77 
97.20 
95.96 
96.56 
96.36 
90.03 
95.99 
97.27 


97.14 
97.14 


97.27 
96.36 
9138 
93.01 
92.76 


94.88 
94.88 


36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
35.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
46.34 
6a  06 


39.69 
39.69 


72.67 
73.66 
74.02 
71.36 
71.70 


1  Cloths,  weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard,  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  mohair,  alpaca,  etc.  Imports 
shown  for  act  of  1913  do  not  include  cloths  of  mohair  (see  Table  14d) . 

>  Includes,  under  the  emergency  tariff  act,  4,448,205  square  yards  (2,824,774  pounds)  valued  at  $6,430,859, 
paying  on  the  basis  oi  45  cents  a  pound  in  addition  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  total  duty  of  $3,171,949. 

s  Includes  8,282,360  square  vards  (5,664,994  pounds),  valued  at  $10,163,723,  subject  to  emergency  tariff 
act  surtax  of  45  cents  a  pound  and  paying  total  duty  of  $6,106,650. 

*  Woven  fabrics,  weigning  more  than  4  ounces  per  square  yard,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  mohair, 
alpaca,  etc. 
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Table  15b. — Dress  goodsj  etc.f  weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard,  of  wool, 
mohair,  alpaca,  etc} — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue,  1891-1914 


Fiscal  year  (unless  otherwise  stated) 

Quantity 

Value 

Duty  col- 
lected 

Value 
per  unit 

Equiva- 

lent  ad 

valorem 

rate 

1891  (Oct.  6, 1890,  to  June  30, 1891) 

Pouni9 
84,135 

200,579 
1,488,342 
1.907,655 

415, 770 

$102,136 

252,304 

1.763,257 

2, 113, 181 

506.199 

$88,067 

214,407 

1.536,455 

1,895,958 

436,088 

$1,214 
1.258 
1.186 
1.108 
1.217 

Per  cent 
86.25 

1892 

84.98 

1893 

87.14 

1894 

89.72 

1895  (July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1894) 

86.14 

Total  (1,548  days,  act  of  1890) 

4,006,381 
965,878 

4,737,077 
1, 116, 946 

4.170,945 
963,459 

1.156 
1.166 

88.05 

Annual  average  (act  of  1890) 

88.05 

1898  (July  26, 1897,  to  June  30, 1898) 

2, 676, 144 
3,716,399 
2,899,381 
2,355,408 
2,111,894 
2,341,049 
2,435,208 
1,822,559 
2,343,819 
2,633,571 
2,067,258 
56,738 
297,990 

2,351,424 
3.321.606 
2.767.413 
2.101.665 
1.851.492 
1,999.683 
2. 108, 175 
1. 637. 503 
2. 116, 734 
2.460,584 
2.016,425 
66,557 
266,370 

2.446,269 
3,432,368 
2, 777, 674 
2, 173, 647 
1,930.785 
2, 107, 767 
2, 212, 267 
1,685,744 
2,183,287 
2,603,964 
2,014,554 
61.477 
276.294 

.879 
.894 
.954 
.892 
.877 
.864 
.866 
.898 
.903 
.934 
.976 
1.173 
.894 

104.08 

1899 

103.33 

1900 

100.37 

1901 

103.42 

1902 

104.28 

1903 

105.41 

1904 

104.94 

1905 

102.96 

1906 

103.14 

1907 

101. 76 

1908 

99.91 

1909 

92.37 

1910  (July  1  to  Aug.  5, 1909) 

103.72 

Total  (4,394  days,  act  of  1897) 

27,757,418 
2,306,748 

25,065.633 
2,082.147 

25,806,887 
2.143,639 

.903 
.903 

102.96 

Annual  average  (act  of  1897) 

102.96 

1910  (Aug.  6, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910) 

2,723,294 

1,680,442 

861,007 

860,142 

506,453 

2.434.326 

1.474,879 

815, 567 

855,413 

640.034 

2,525.021 

1,642.450 

823,401 

844,661 

674.380 

.894 
.878 
.947 
.995 
1.264 

103.72 

104.58 

1912 

100.96 

1913 

98.78 

1914  (July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1913) 

89.74 

Total  (1,609  days,  act  of  1909) 

6,631,338 
1,504,312 

6, 220, 219 
1,411,049 

6,309.803 
1.431,372 

.938 
.938 

101. 44 

Annual  average  (act  of  1909) 

10L44 

1  Recorded  separately  under  the  acts  of  1890, 1897,  and  1909  only.  Separate  record  under  the  acts  of  1897 
and  1909  was  due  to  the  provision  that  on  dress  goods,  coat  linings.  Italian  cloths,  bunting,  and  goods  of 
similar  description  or  character,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  mohair,  alpaca,  etc.,  weighing  over 
4  ounces  per  square  yard  the  rates  of  duty  should  be  the  same  as  those  imposed  on  cloths. 
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Table  16c. — Dress  goods,  etc,,  weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yardy  of  wool, 
mohair,  alpaca,  etc.,  with  cotton  warp^ — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 
1891-1914 


Fiscal  year  (unless  otherwise  stated) 


1891  (Oct.  6, 1800,  to  June  80, 1801). 

1892 

1803 

1894 
1896\yuiyrtoD«B."ai,"i804)""III 

Total  (1,548  days,  act  of  1800) 
Annual  average  (act  of  1800) . , 

1898  (July  25, 1897,  to  June  80, 1808) 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

190^- 

1909 

i9io'(yiriyrtoAugr6rio(»)'""iiii^ 

Total  (4,304  days,  act  of  1807) 
AnnuaJ  average  (act  of  1897) .. 

1910  (Aug.  6, 1009,  to  June  80, 1010). 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1014  (July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1018) 

Total  (1,600  days,  act  of  1009) 
Annual  average  (act  of  1909) . . 


Quantity 


PoundB 
1,816,780 
4,065,652 
6,253,666 
1,604,111 
1,210,344 


16,850,553 
3,737,372 


62,830 

127, 514 

81,087 

41,674 

42,266 

48,662 

24,367 

28,151 

32,533 

10,089 

186,703 

2,076,604 

1,711 


2,763,071 
220,622 


204,645 
290,798 
305,368 
213,717 
22,654 


1,037,182 
235,284 


Value 


$1,073,056 

6,077,620 

6,100,204 

1,205,762 

072,386 


14,428,027 
3,402,160 


65,630 

116,827 

77,100 

36,811 

33,468 

42,673 

26,240 

31,806 

27,330 

11,613 

180,426 

1,883,801 

1,045 


Duty  col- 
lected 


$1,786,361 
4,723,607 
5,306,215 
1, 353, 600 
1,018,744 


14, 188, 707 
3,845,528 


2,630,668 
210,065 


170,404 
252,344 

274,867 

185,602 

17,742 


909,950 
206,423 


63,260 

110,575 

77,651 

37,447 

36,001 

44,120 

24,434 

20,738 

28,887 

10,814 

184,351 

1,042,311 

1,823 


2,600,202 
216,001 


178,408 
262,106 
270,347 

185,424 
18,545 


906,005 
205,200 


Value 
per  unit 


$1,087 

1.023 

.817 

.808 

.803 


.010 
.010 


1.043 
.916 
.052 
.859 
.702 
.870 

1.037 

1.130 
.840 

1.151 

1.137 


.919 
.010 


.877 
.868 
.000 
•  oOo 

.783 


,877 
877 


Equiva> 

lent  ad 

valorem 

rate 


Per  cent 

00.50 

03.03 

108.86 

104.47 

104.77 


08.34 
08.84 


06.52 

102.35 

100.46 

104.57 

107. 67 

103.30 

06.77 

03.50 

106.70 

03.12 

08.80 

103.11 

03.73 


102.30 
102.80 


00.40 
00.04 
99.  94 
00.00 
104.53 


00.46 
00.46 


1  Recorded  separately  under  the  acts  of  1800, 1807,  and  1909  only.  Separate  record  under  the  act  of  1807 
was  due  to  the  provision  that  on  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  and  goods  of  similar  description 
or  character,  of  which  the  warp  consisted  wholly  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  material  with  the  remainder 
of  the  fabric  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  mohair,  alpaca,  etc.,  weighing  over  four  ounces  per  square 
yard,  the  rates  of  duty  should  be  the  same  as  those  imposed  on  cloths;  and  under  the  act  of  1909,  to  the 

Sovision  that  on  such  heavyweight  cotton-warp  dress  goods,  etc.,  the  rates  of  duty  should  be  5  per  cent 
IS  than  those  imposed  on  cloths. 
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Wool  blankets  more  than  3  yards  in  length  * — Imports  for  consump' 
tion — Revenue,  1896-1914 


Fiscal  year  (unless  otherwise  stated) 


1806  (Jan.  1  to  Jane  30, 1895). 

1896 

1897 

1898  (July  1  to  July  24, 1897) . 


Total  (936  days,  act  of  1894). 
Annual  average  (act  of  1894) . 


1898  (July  25, 1897,  to  June  30, 1898). 
1899 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 
1910'(Juiyi"toAugr6ri909)" 


Total  (4,394  days,  act  of  1897). 
Annual  average  (abt  of  1897) .. 


1910  (Aug.  6, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910) . 
1911 


1912 

1913 

1914  (July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1913). 


Total  (1,609  days,  act  of  1909). 
Annual  average  (act  of  1909) .. 


Quantity 


Pounds 
7,666 
13, 131 
.4,236 

18 


26,041 
9,765 


6,036 

7,197 

14,978 

16,395 

9,763 

6,981 

11,166 

16,229 

17,684 

16,313 

5,813 

7,986 

646 


135.177 
11,229 


6,903 
11,041 

6,013 
33,641 

4,160 


6a  768 
13,783 


Value 


$4,708 

6,877 

2,771 

8 


Duty  col- 
lected 


13,364 
6,211 


4,632 

5,872 

10, 010 

9,167 

8.333 

4,767 

9,027 

11, 614 

14,600 

11,926 

4,600 

4,966 

643 


$2,202 

2.647 

1.289 

3 


6,141 
2,396 


4,967 

6.227 

11,480 

11,266 

8,637 

6.461 

9.401 

12,616 

16, 317 

13,096 

4,909 

6,837 

672 


Value 
per  unit 


99,737 
8,286 


4,965 
8,274 
6.163 
26.148 
3,473 


48,013 
10,892 


109,776 
9,119 


5,229 
9,195 
6,377 
28,898 
3.669 


62,358 
11,877 


$0,615 
.448 
.654 
.444 


.534 
.634 


.751 
.816 
.668 
.669 
.864 
.683 
.809 
.756 
.779 
.779 
.774 
.621 
.841 


.738 
.738 


.841 
.749 
.857 
.777 
.835 


.790 
.790 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate 


Percent 
46.77 
45.04 
46.52 
37.50 


45.05 
46.06 


109.60 
106.06 
114.69 
122.92 
103.66 
114.66 
104.14 
109.57 
104.91 
109.81 
109.09 
117.78 
106.34 


110.07 
110.07 


106.32 
111.  13 
104.36 
110.52 
105.36 


109.05 
109.05 


^  Blankets  more  than  3  yards  in  length  were  recorded  separately  under  the  acts  of  1894.  1897,  and  1909 
only.  Imports  of  these,  here  shown,  were  dutiable  as  "cloths"  and  not  as  blankets.  (For  imports  of  wool 
blankets  not  over  3  yards  in  length  see  Table  27.) 
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Table  15e. — Wool  flanneU  weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard 

consum'j^ion — Revenue,  1891-1929 
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-Imports  for 


Fiscal  ytar  (tmless  otherwise  stated) 


1891  (Oct.  0, 1890,  to  June  30, 1891). 
1892 


1893 

1894 

1895"(Juiy  i'to'DecVsi,"  ii»4)l 


Total  (1,548  days,  act  of  1890). 
Annual  average  (act  of  1890).. 


1895  (Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1895) . 
1896 

1897 
1898'(Juiyi'to'juiy"i4,"i897)! 


Total  (936  days,  act  of  1894). 
Annual  average  (act  of  1894). 


1896  (July  25, 1897,  to  June  30, 1898). 
1899 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

2909  _  ^  ^__ 

19l0\juiyrtoAug.'5ri909)' 


Total  (4,394  days,  act  of  1897). 
Annual  average  (act  of  1897).. 


1910  (Aug.  6, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910). 
1911 


1912 

1913 

1914  (July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1913). 


Total  (1,609  days,  act  of  1909). 
Annual  average  (act  of  1909).. 


1914  (Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1914). 
1916 


July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1918). 

calendar  year) 

calendar  year) 

(calendar  year). 


1922  (Jan.  1  to  Sept  21, 1922). 


Total  (3,186  days,  act  of  1913). 
Annual  average  (act  of  1913).. 


Quantity 


Poundi 
76,142 
84,372 
79,722 
68,044 
25»410 


333,690 
78,680 


135,847 

182,254 

123,700 

5,513 


447,314 
174,433 


16,157 
39,847 
43,508 
49,664 
20,824 
13,811 
18,507 
63,653 
79,313 
66,362 
85,028 
105,858 
12,543 


604,075 
50,179 


114,633 
92,697 

107,894 
79,532 
38,310 


433,066 
98,241 


193,222 

134,490 

127,104 

152,177 

47,228 

30,220 

160,426 

337,692 

1478,080 

> 220, 441 


1,871,080 
214,368 


Value 


$78,610 
86,272 
75,373 
58,470 
21,336 


319,070 
75,233 


82,050 

121,085 

87,814 

3,079 


294,937 
115,013 


Duty  col- 
lected 


$72,807 
79,760 
72,764 
69,179 
21,849 


306,359 
72,236 


38,438 

68,586 

43,121 

1,969 


16,494 
29,338 
36,520 
40,745 
17,909 
11,073 
16,743 
44,697 
61,753 
54,398 
68,555 
87,093 
10,843 


495, 161 
41, 132 


99,094 
77,639 
119,495 
79,780 
37,967 


142,134 
56^426 


15,021 
33.159 
38,845 
43,830 
18,861 
11,969 
17.193 
48,106 
68,425 
68,813 
74,802 
94,275 
11,470 


Value 
per  unit 


$1,032 

1.011 

.946 

.869 

.840 


.966 
.956 


.604 
.664 
.710 
.722 


.659 
.659 


634,769 
44,421 


413,876 
93,887 


160,668 
127,462 
147,378 
206,816 
89,409 
75^644 
331,564 
780,820 
804,754 
437,287 


3, 163, 792 
362,456 


104,828 
83,326 

113, 112 
78,838 
37, 574 


1.022 
.736 
.839 
.820 
.860 
.802 
.905 
.833 
.779 
.820 
.806 
.823 
.864 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate 


Per  cent 

92.62 

93.54 

96.54 

101.20 

102.40 


.820 
.820 


.864 

.836 

1.108 

1.003 

.991 


417,678 
94,750 


.966 
.966 


47,378 

38.135 

44,206 

62,631 

26,820 

22,693 

99,466 

234,097 

289,787 

230,377 


.832 
.948 
1.160 
1.372 
1.893 
2.503 
2.204 
2.312 
1.683 


1,095,690 
125»615 


1.691 
1.691 


96.02 
96.02 


46.84 
48.39 
40.10 
49.99 


48.19 
48.19 


96.95 
113.02 
106.37 
107. 57 
105.32 
108.00 
102.69 
107.63 
110.80 
108.12 
109.11 
108.25 
105.78 


108.00 
108.00 


105.79 

107.46 

94.66 

96.82 

98.96 


100.92 
100.92 


29.49 
29.92 
29.99 
29.99 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
29.96 
36.01 
62.68 


34.63 
34.63 


1  The  words  "for  underwear"  were  used  in  listing  imports  under  the  acts  of  1800, 1894, 1897,  and  1909. 
Imports  shown  for  the  acts  of  1897  and  1909  include  all  flannels  except  those  recorded  in  square  yards  and 
at  the  rates  of  duty  provided  for  dress  goods  weighing  not  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard.  (For  imports 
of  lightweight  wool  flannels  see  Table  I4e) .  Imports  shown  for  act  of  1913  are  the  inclusive  totals  for  "  flan- 
nels composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool."  Imports  of  wool  flannels  under  the  act  of  1922  are  not 
separately  recorded  but  are  dutiable  as  woven  fabrics  of  wool,  under  paragraphs  1108  or  1109,  according  to 
weight. 

>  Includes,  under  the  emergency  tariff  act,  107,470  pounds,  valued  at  $234,946,  paying,  on  the  basis  of  46 
cents  a  pound  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  rates,  total  duty  of  $118^46. 

*  Includes  220,441  pounds,  valued  at  $437,287,  subject  to  emiergBncy  tariff  act  surtax  of  45  cents  a  pound 
and  paying  total  duty  of  $230377. 
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Cenausyeu 

SX. 

jr«i 

S" 

EelaHon 

KelBtlon 

•gag 

|ffiS 

613;710;4M 

1%  230, 034 

"lOfcOT 
10, 7^838 
20,I2T,S»7 
^02^680 

i 

•■iS:!i 

as 

S.65 

t.  IS 

lioo 

3.W 

P<r«Bi 

tr  underweu  &nd  dt 


1  Total  of  [a)  suitings,  dren  goods,  overcoatings,  and  olosHngi;  (b)  fli 
IbiUMls  and  sbirtlngs;  (c)  satlneCs  uid  linses's;  and  <d)  all  other  woolaa  aau  -msnu  v>u><iui(uuui.  ■•Buniu 
in  more  detail  In  Tables  4  and  g.    Data  here  shown  do  not  include  blankets,  oarrfage  robes,  and  shawls, 
vhlch  are  separately  provided  lor  In  the  tariff  act  as  articles  rather  than  irtece  goods,  ai'i  iin  nni  ItioIthIo 
Dpholatery  goods,  which  are  mainl — '*"  '"*""" ■"  " ' ""■""' .i.---. 

I  Woolens  and  worsted!  o(  the  ct 
For  details  see  Table  13. 


Table  17. — Percertir^,  in  value,  of  general  imporla  of  wot 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Geimany,  Belgiui 
1891-1926 


Total  value 

Fiscal  year 

Kingdom 

,„» 

Qermany 

Beldiun 

ooantrira 

48.08 
48.  «1 
5L83 
46.52 
58.  SB 

ti:w 

53.28 
&1.DB 
56.23 

5e:i7 

45:18 

M-ta 

86.08 

W.Sfl 
97,27 
M.  IS 
81,80 
84.18 
81.  S3 
78.05 

27.20 
27. 8S 

2&B2 
17.65 

18^26 

22.09 
23.98 

If 

24^38 

1.B0 
1.78 
1.05 
l.W 

\l 
t| 

i 

6:71 

7.52 
4.21 
4.23 

.66 

28.86  ;            22.27 
2215               17:88 

aa  46  1        Z7. 60 

1B.04  1            23.88 

13-7; .      l?:!? 

»1   "i 

LIS 

.88 

:?? 

.03 

il 

.76 
1. 60 

li 

}ej; 

;^!s     \i 

}<g; - 

""'■'" ■  ■" 

11.12 

8.35 

3.09 
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Table  18. — Domestic  wooh — Average  annual  priceSf  per  pound,  in  Boatonf  1911- 

192S^ 

(Soom:  rairohUd  News  Service,  N.  Y.] 


Fine  staple  territory 

Ohiode  laine 

Half-blood  territory 

Half-blood  Ohio  combing... 

Three-eighths  blood  terri- 
tory combing 

Three-eighths  blood  Ohio 
combing 

Quarter-blood  territory 
combing 

Quarter-blood  Ohiocombing 

Average   domestic 
wooliHlce 


Pre- 
war 
aver- 
age 
1911- 
1913 


50.869 
51.591 
49.842 


48.444(45 
45.743 


1914 


Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

58. 847  59. 000  7a  025  84. 416 

62.847  62.70875.00088.206 

combing  55. 996  57. 183  67. 206  76. 166 

56.27174.015  83.333 


48w  762165. 
4a  586167. 


.013 
44.347 


53.77252.73367.899 


1915 


083 

688 


61.330 
62.246 


1916  I    1917 


72.166 

77.815 

67.944 
7a  217 


Cents 
156.500 
16a  937 
145.125 
139.599 


77.533 


113.4l6|lSa 
113.840 


134.967 


1918 


Cents 
181.458 
186.875 
171.416 
166.486 


1919 


125. 250 15a  206 
125.079 


126.250 
145. 3221125. 718 


625 
132.606 


158.124 


Cents 
177.500 
188.958 
164.000 
16a  573 


1920 


Cents 
16a  416 


1981 


lia200' 
111.  159 


187.916  92.604 
141.66668.500 


Cent^ 
82.833 


1922 


136.916 

10a416 

99.145 

8a  916 
84.347 


145.545128.967 


67.732 

52.473 

52.316 

41.041 
44.402 


62.748 


Cenfs 
123. 416 
128.416 
107.541 
101.236 

85.666 

82.788 

75.041 
71.289 


96.924 


1923 


Cent* 
137.864 
140.593 
129.968 
120.102 

105.980 

103.786 

8a  805 
88.572 


114.536 


1  These  prices  are  figured  on  the  scoured  basis.  The  shrinkages  allowed  were  as  follows:  Fine  staple 
territory,  63  pet  cent:  Ohio  fine  delaine,  60  per  cent;  half-blood  territwy,  60  per  cent;  half-blood  Ohio.  53 H 
per  cent;  three-eighths  blood  territory,  55  per  cent;  three-eighths  blood  Ohio,  47  per  cent;  quarter-blood 
territory,  50  per  cent;  quarter-blood  Ohio,  42H  per  cent. 

Table  19. — Foreign  wools — Average  annual  priceSy  per  pounds  in  Boston^  1911" 

19S3^ 

[Source:  Fairchild  News  Service,  N.  Y.J 


1914 


Cents  Cents 

Australian  64S-70S 81.200,64.216 

Superior  12 months  Cape... I    (»)       (') 

Australian  608 75.396  69.000 

Montevideo  608 i62. 70452. 129 

Australian  56s 165. 147:53.583 

Montevideo  568 ;55. 668I46. 564 

Australian  50s ,60.382,49.673 

Montevideo  50s l53. 979  41. 618 


Average  foreign  wool  i  i 

price '64. 925  52. 38:3  f.'.  399  79. 731 


1915 


1916 


Cents 
70. 610 
»65.714 
66.001 
7a  876 
152 
444 
60.312 
60.089 


63 
66 


Cents 
89.310 
79.064 
85.596 
83.837 
77.854 
78.474 
74. 371 
69.334 


1917 


Cents 
161. 013 
150.500 
147.409 
135. 051 
125.854 
122.874 
119. 958 
105. 8921 


1918 


Cenf^ 
181.099 
167. 500 
162. 833 
149.960 
148.279 
141.603 
141. 104 
122. 695 


133.569 


151.884 


1919 


Cents 
201.6851 
160.447 
185.725 
132. 368 120 
132. 1621 113 
117. 677 
115. 435 
102.116 


1920 


Cents 

190.987 

167. 356 

166.750 

.293 

.302 

06. 713 

88.542 

79.068 


143. 450 127. 870 


1921 


Cents 
93.690 
72.460 
79.562 
54.645 
51.562 
45.953 
41.604 
37.226 


59.588 


1922 


Cents 

153.999 

160.593 

137. 718 

100. 676 

106.447 

84.639 

89.206 

73.429 


113.338 


1923 


Cents 
148.848 
141. 816 
134. 387 
127.302 
102.727 
108. 813 
88.114 
93.937 


118. 243 


1  These  prices  are  figured  on  the  scoured  basis  and,  for  years  under  the  act  of  1909,  the  emergency  tariff 
act,  and  the  act  of  1922,  include  the  tariff  duty.  The  sbrhikages  allowed  were  as  follows:  Australian 
64S-70S,  48  per  cent;  Australian  60s,  48  per  cent;  Australian  566,  38  per  cent:  Australian  50s,  33  per  cent; 
Superior  12  months  Cape,  60  per  cent;  Montevideo  60s,  43  per  cent;  Montevideo  568,  38  per  cent;  Monte- 
video 50s,  33  per  cent. 

*  No  prices  available. 

>  Includes  price  fbr  June  only. 
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Table  21. — Domestic  woolens  and  worsteds — Average  annual  prices ,  per  linear 

yard,  by  classes,  1911-1924  * 

[Source:  Fairchild  News  Service,  New  York] 


Woolen     suit- 
ings: 
Cassimeres 
Thibets— . 
Flannels.. 

Average- 
Woolen    over- 
coatings (ker- 
seys)  

Worsted  suit- 
ings: 

Serges 

Clays 

Unfinished 
Vigoreux-. 

Average. 

Cotton-warp 
serges 

Summer  suit- 
ings  

Average, 
all  fab- 
rics  


Pre- 

war 

aver- 

1914 

age 

1911- 

12-13 

Cents 

Cents 

124. 10 

115.00 

96.26 

90.00 

89.30 

83.30 

1915 


Cents 

120.00 

95.00 

81.00 


103.216  96.100  98.666 


249. 160 


122.728 
143. 750 
110.833 
106.875 


121.046 


27.456 
76.000 


120.676 


252.500  265.000 


115.300;  121. 970 
137.500140.000 
107.500120.000 
106.000115.000 


116.675124.242 


23.500 
76.000 


1916 


Cents 
155.40 
112.50 

94.60 


120.800 


352.600 


1917 


Cents 
174.60 
192.60 
137.60 


1918 


Cents 
291.00 
218.75 
236.00 


168.166 


248.250 


600.000 


137. 690 177. 120  280. 610 
158.750190.000  338.750 


1919 


Cents 
269.60 
247.60 
276.00 


1920 


Cents 
406.00 
292.50 
257.50 


1921 


1922 


Cents 
280.60 
193. 75 
230.00 


Cents 
232.00 
221. 26 
156.00 


1923 


Cents 
265.90 
192.50 
190.00 


260.666318.666 


660.000450.000 


137.500 
130.000 


176.000 
165.  OCO 


140.960176.780 


23.600 
76.000 


111.378117.266 


28.760 
75.000 


134.128 


41.000 
82.600 


178.010 


312.500 
250.000 


268.120 


296.440 


56.250 
127.600 


271.701 


2.'i0.000 
267.600 


760.000 


398.400 


412.600 
375.000 


1924 


Cents 
293.00 
206.25 
202.60 


234. 750,202. 750  216. 1331233. 916 


452.600462.600 


426.000 


425.000 


248. 160  234. 101 
432. 600  267. 500 
210. 000  2G0. 000 
245.000  212.500 


252.740 


288. 
227. 
232.500 


266. 200  395. 300  292. 915,228. 500  260. 370 


68.750 
160.000 


264.433 


67.500 
160.000 


374.078 


57.500 
170.000 


271.823 


38.500 
146.000 


224.591 


270.213 
760296.000 
500237.500 

247.600 


46.750 
146. 000 


262.428 


50.000 
165.000 


241.679267.437 


1  For  prices  of  the  specific  fabrics  included  in  each  class  see  Table  20. 

NoTB.— No  prices  on  Vigoreux  were  available  for  1911.    No  quotations  for  clays  were  avaOable  for  1919 
and  1920. 

Table  22. — Raw  wools,  and  woolens  and  worsteds — Summary  of  average  annual 

prices,  1911-1924 

[Source:  Fairchild  News  Service,  New  York] 


Year 


1911-1913. 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Domes- 
tic raw 
wool  1 


Foreign 

raw 

wool' 


Cents 

per  pound 

53. 772 

52.733 

67.899 

77.533 

134.967 

158. 124 

145. 645 

123.967 

62. 748 

96.924 

114. 596 

119.062 


Cents 
per  pound 
64.925 
52.383 
65.399 
79. 731 
133. 569 
151.884 
143.450 
127. 870 
59:588 
113. 338 
118. 243 
131. 744 


Total 
fabrics  > 


Cents 
per  yard 
120.576 
111.  378 
117.266 
134. 128 
178.010 
271. 701 
254.433 
374.078 
271. 823 
224. 591 
241. 579 
257.437 


Woolen 
suitings 


Cents 

per  yard 

103.216 

96.100 

98.666 

120.800 

168.166 

248.250 

260.666 

318.666 

234.750 

202.750 

216. 133 

233.916 


Woolen 

over- 
coatings 


Cents 
per  yard 
249. 160 
262.500 
265.000 
352.500 
600.000 
660.000 
460.000 
750.000 
452. 500 
452.500 
426.000 
425.000 


Worstad 
suitings 


Cents 
per  yard 
121.046 
116. 675 
124.242 
140.960 
176. 780 
296.440 
255.200 
395.300 
292.915 
228.500 
250. 370 
262.428 


Cotton 
warp 
serges 


Cents 
per  yard 
27.456 
23.500 
23.500 
28.750 
41.000 
66.250 
58.750 
67.500 
57.500 
38.600 
46.750 
50.000 


Summer 
suitings 


Cents 

per  yard 

76.000 

75.000 

76.000 

75.000 

82.600 

127.500 

160.000 

160.000 

170.000 

146.000 

146.000 

156.000 


1  Prices  on  scoured  basis.  For  details  see  Table  18. 
)  Prices  on  scoured  basis.  For  details  see  Table  19. 
>  For  details  see  Tables  20  and  21. 
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Table  23. — Pile  fahrica  of  wool,  mohair ,  etc} — Imporia  for  consumption — Revenue^ 

1891-1926 

[Compiled  according  to  tariff  acts  by  XT.  8.  Tariff  Commission] 


Fiscal  year  (unless  otherwise  stated) 


1891  (Oct.  6,  1890,  to  June  30, 1891). 

1892 

1893 

1894 
1895YjiJyVto"Dw.liri894)"""! 


Total  (1,548  days,  act  of  1890). 
Annual  average  (act  ol  1890).. 


1895  (Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1895). 

1896 

1897 

1898  (July  1  to  July  24,  1897) . 


Total  (936  days,  act  of  1894) . 
Annual  average  (act  of  1894) . 


1898  (July  25,  1897,  to  June  30,  1898). 
1899 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910'( July  1  to  Aug.'  5^  'l909)" 


Total  (4,394  days,  act  of  1897). 
Annual  average  (act  of  1897) .. 


1910  (Aug.  6,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910) 
1911 


1912 

1913 

1914  (July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1913). 


Total  (1,609  days,  act  of  1909). 
Annual  average  (act  of  1909) .. 


1914  (Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1914). 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1918  (July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1918). 

1919  f  calendar  year) 

1920  (calendar  year) 

1921  (c-alendar  year) 

1922  (Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21,  1922) , 


Total  (3,186  days,  act  of  1913) 
Annual  average  (act  of  1913).. 


1922  (Sept.  22  to  Dec.  31,  1922) 

1923  (calendar  year) 

1924  (calendar  year) , 

1925  (calendar  year) 

1926  (calendar  year) 


Quantity 


Pounds 

204,332 

247,666 

139,963 

64,429 

10, 455 


656,744 
154,862 


103,992 

118,821 

73,087 

5,410 


301,310 
117,498 


195, 829 
16, 267 


16,604 
13, 017 

7,480 
12,601 

2,726 


52,428 
11,893 


247,253 

175, 112 

109, 371 

52, 212 

13.934 

2,444 

7,365 

33,  812 

» 45, 381 

896,642 


783,526 
89,764 


Value 


$171, 890 

214,267 

153, 655 

59, 891 

12, 175 


611, 878 
144,274 


102, 027 

128,637 

74,491 

5,035 


310, 190 
120,961 


7,914 

8,451 

15,541 

17,728 

15, 105 

18,651 

18,833 

23,467 

3,651 

4,391 

3,849 

5,007 

4,281 

4,339 

10, 641 

14,354 

5,308 

8,638 

18, 766 

19,548 

62,635 

60,755 

37,488 

35, 217 

1,817 

1,650 

222,196 

18, 457 


15, 076 
11,709 

8,990 
14,158 

3,916 


53,849 
12, 216 


275,  782 

222,825 

137, 051 

62, 879 

19,446 

4,740 

23,074 

95,423 

99,982 

161,550 


1, 102, 752 
126,335 


Duty 
collected 


$204,278 

251, 105 

161,475 

62,877 

12,480 


692,216 
163,216 


60,894 

64,312 

37,246 

2,517 


164,968 
60,431 


8,062 

16,687 

16,882 

21,193 

3,943 

3,791 

4,181 

12, 555 

7,084 

18,926 

56,372 

35,  785 

1,688 


207,039 
17,198 


Value 
per  unit 


15, 430 
12,083 

8,236 
13, 301 

3,361 


52,401 
11,887 


122,306 
98,707 
60.950 
28,080 
8,674 
2,014 
10,036 
40,638 
64,557 

110, 089 


635,951 
61,401 


25.311 
246,  731 
122.117 
129,  781 
243, 439 


61,696 
434.437 
242,148 
276,  716 
509,017 


40,972 
316,911 
169, 921 
190, 270 
351,884 


$0,841 

.866 

1.098 

1.100 

1.166 


.932 
.932 


.981 
1.083 
1.019 

.931 


1.029 
1.029 


1.068 
1.141 
1.235 
1.246 
1.203 
1.301 
1.014 
1.349 
1.627 
1.042 
1.154 
.939 
.908 


1.135 
1.135 


.908 

.900 

1.202 

1.124 

1.437 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate 


Per  cent 
118.84 
117. 19 
105.09 
104.99 
102.51 


1.027 
1.027 


1.115 
1.272 
1.253 
1.204 
1.396 
1.939 
3.133 
2.822 
2.203 
1.672 


1.407 
1.407 


2.438 
1.761 
1.983 
2.132 
2.090 


113.13 
113. 13 


49.88 
49.99 
6a  00 
5a  00 


49.96 
49.96 


95.28 
93.66 
90.61 
90.31 
89.78 
76.72 
96.37 
87.46 
82.01 
96.81 
92.78 
101. 61 
102.30 


93.18 
93.18 


102.35 

108.20 

91.61 

93.96 

85.57 


97.31 
97.31 


4135 
4130 
4147 
4166 
4161 
42.49 
43.49 
42.48 
6157 
68.16 


48.60 
48.60 


66.41 
72.72 
7a  17 
68.76 
69.13 


1  Plushes,  velvets,  and  other  pile  fabrics. 

*  Includes,  under  the  emergency  tariff  act,  24,671  pounds,  valued  at  $43,292,  paying,  on  the  basis  of  45 
cents  a  pound  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  rates,  total  duty  of  $29,743. 

3  Includes  89,459  pounds,  valued  at  $164,571,  subject  to  emergency  tariff  act  surtax  of  46  cents  a  pound 
and  paying  total  duty  of  $106,948. 
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Table  24. — Manvfadures  of  pUe  fabrics'''  of  woolj  mohair ,  etc} — Imports  for  conr 

sumption — Revenue^  191 4- 19  26 

[Ck>mpiled  aocording  to  tariff  tets  by  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission] 


Fiscal  year  (unless  otherwise  stated) 


1914  (Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1914). 
191fi 

me 

1917 

1918 

1918  (July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1918). 

1919  (calendar  3rear) 

1920  (calendar  year) 

1921  (calendar  year) 

1922  (Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21, 1922). 


Total  (3,186  days,  act  of  1913). 
Annual  average  (act  of  1913).. 


1922  (Sept.  22  to  Dec.  31, 1922). 

1923  (calendar  year) ,_. 

1924  (calendar  year) 

1926  (calendar  year) 

1926  (calendar  year) 


Quantity 


Value 


Pimndt 


1,123 
4,003 


$36,497 

72,807 

51,253 

63,623 

27,663 

1,504 

20,977 

61, 114 

» 38, 156 

» 36, 870 


410,464 
47,024 


11,037 
101, 013 
31,051 
34,683 
53,454 


21,997 

180,822 

75, 761 

90,506 

118,938 


Duty 
collected 


$15, 778 
31, 772 
21,685 
26,396 
11,568 
630 
8,457 
25,721 
17, 869 
20,147 


180,023 
20,624 


16, 413 
130, 816 
50,301 
59,126 
80,851 


Value 
per  unit 


$1,339 
5.240 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate 


Per  cent 
43.23 
43.64 
42.31 
41.49 
41.82 
41.89 
40.32 
42.09 
46.83 
54.64 

43.86 
43.86 


1.993 
1.790 
2.440 
2.610 
2.225 


70.07 
72.34 
66.39 
65.33 
67.98 


1  Not  separately  recorded  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1914. 

'  Includes,  under  the  emergency  tariff  act,  3,690  pounds,  valued  at  $12,167,  pasing,  on  the  basis  of  46 
cents  a  pound  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  rates,  total  duty  of  $6,626. 

*  Includes  8,609  pounds,  valued  at  $18,105,  subject  to  emergency  tariff  act  surtax  of  45  cents  a  pound  and 
paying  total  duty  of  $11,703. 

Table  25. — Domestic  production  of  wool  blankets  and  carriage  robesy  1914-1925 


Class 

Blankets: 

All-wool- 
Pounds 

Square  yards.. 
Value 

Cotton-mixed — 

Pounds 

Square  yards.., 
Value. 

Cotton-warp — 

Pounds 

Square  yards.., 

Value 

Horse  blankets: 

Pounds 

Square  yards 

Value 

Carriage  robes: 

Pounds 

Square  yards 

Value 


1926 


6,987,808 

11,083,923 

$10,989,370 

5, 058, 469 

8,097,783 

$6, 174, 672 

9, 346, 463 
15, 070, 065 
$7, 410,  534 

1,  578, 780 

1, 409,  513 

$786,  560 

799,622 

500,144 

$668,084 


1923 


7, 818, 992 
11, 871, 816 
$9, 320, 873 

5,  500,  253 

8, 854, 138 

$5, 286, 373 

8, 186, 606 
12, 186, 706 
$6, 138, 487 

2, 497,  525 

2, 475, 356 

$1, 338,  551 

1, 128, 053 

535,631 

$619, 126 


1921 


5, 375, 667 

6, 753, 613 

$6,505,336 

2, 625, 633 

3,499,250 

$2,  574, 977 

6, 854, 942 

9, 295, 825 

$6,072,579 

2,  279, 625 

1,942,492 

$1, 173, 058 

388,525 

268,102 

$473, 386 


1919 


4, 975, 438 

5,916,197 

$6, 897, 923 

7, 469,  554 

9,922,925 

$8, 616, 905 

7, 603,  761 

9, 244, 134 

$7,289,253 

1,664,039 

1,  695, 716 

$1, 606, 417 

1, 754, 951 

1,  297, 439 

$1, 908, 346 


1914 


6, 489, 689 
$4, 186, 764 


3, 937, 463 
$2,607,934 


17,973,821 
$3,010,070 


8, 164, 672 
$2, 017, 782 


1, 768, 865 
$1, 233,  666 


Table  26. — Wool  blankets  not  over  3  yards  in  length — Relation  of  imports  and  eX" 

ports  to  production  in  census  years  1899-1925 


Census  year 

Value  of 
domestic 
produc- 
tion» 

Value  of 
imports  for 

con- 
sumption 

Value  of 
domestic 
exports » 

Relation  of 

imports  to 

domestic 

production 

Relation  of 

exports  to 

domestic 

production 

1899 

$7, 826, 179 
9, 131, 988 
10,  288, 973 
13,056,095 
26, 318, 843 
16, 799, 336 
22,  703,  410 
25,029,220 

$15, 295 
20,269 
20,972 
67, 811 
38,263 
71, 930 
<  243, 097 
*  364, 979 

(3) 
(') 
(') 
(«) 
$823,544 
257,041 
(3) 
0) 

Per  cent 

0.20 

.22 

.20 

.52 

.15 

.43 

1.07 

1.46 

Per  cent 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1019 

3.13 

1921... 

1.63 

1923 

1925 

1  Includes  all-wool,  cotton-mixed,  and  cotton-warp  bed  blankets,  horse  blankets,  and  carriage  robes. 

>  Recorded  as  "blankets"  without  specification  as  to  length, 

•  Not  separately  recorded. 

<  Includes  carriage  and  automobile  robes  and  steamer  rugs  made  of  blanketing. 
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I.E  27. — Wool  blankets  not  over  S  yards  in  length  * — Imports  for  consumption — 

Revenue,  1891-19iS6 

(Compiled  aooording  to  tariff  acts  by  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission] 


Fiscal  year  (unless  otherwise  stated) 


1891  (Oct.  6, 1890,  to  June  30, 1891). 

1892 

1893 

]^gQ4 

1896"(yuly  VtoDec" 'l7l894)  .""III 

Total  (1,548  days,  act  of  1890) 
Annual  average  (act  of  1890). 

1895  (Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1896) 

1896 

1897 

1898  (July  1  to  July  24, 1897) 

Total  (936  days,  act  of  1894).. 
Annual  average  (act  of  1894). 

1898  (July  25,  1897,  to  June  30, 1898) 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

IQQQ  . 

1910 "(July  i' to  Aug.' 5^  19b9y.I II II II 

Total  (4,394  days,  act  of  1897) 
Annual  average  (act  of  1897). 

1910  (Aug.  6, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910). 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914  (July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1913) 

Total  (1,609  days,  act  of  1909) 
Annual  average  (act  of  1909) . 

1914  (Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1914) 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1918  (July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1918) 

1919  (calendar  year) 

1920  (calendar  year) 

1921  (calendar  year) 

1922  (Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21, 1922) 

Total  (3,186  days,  act  of  1913) 
Annual  average  (act  of  1913) . 

1922  (Sept.  22  to  Dec.  31, 1922) 

1923  (calendar  year) 

1924  (calendar  year) 

1925  (calendar  year) 

1926  (calendar  year) 


Quantity 


Pounds 

32,018 

8,861 

10,405 

6,981 

3,518 


61,783 
14.568 


20,066 

159, 770 

119, 756 

415 


300,007 
116,990 


20,305 
19, 415 
30,710 
34,028 
24,835 
27,564 
22,112 
20,107 
26,331 
29,798 
22,138 
20.878 
3,606 


301, 827 
25,072 


32,958 
41,984 
42,396 
42,686 
25,105 


185, 129 
41,996 


55, 119 
122,226 

30,296 

243,752 

5,  206, 613 

201,231 

20,350 

75, 749 
144,964 
3  29, 714 


6,030,014 
690,821 


37, 114 

243,585 

224,688 

296,050 

<  417, 770 


Value 


$23,439 
6,933 

6.767 
3,951 
1, 


40,784 
9,616 


10,597 

65,098 

47.044 

238 


112, 977 
44,056 


12,103 
15,295 
17,947 
21,254 
21,  214 
22,363 
20,269 
18,255 
29,477 
30,273 
24,505 
20,972 
3,993 


257, 920 
21, 425 


36, 494 
47,559 
46,853 
48,575 
25,737 


205,  218 
46,553 


42. 074 
75, 795 
23,897 

218,  291 
6, 839, 921 

230,809 
38,263 

140,556 
71,930 
55,426 


6,736,962 
771,811 


52.123 
243,097 
241, 931 
364,979 
474, 341 


Duty 
collected 


$19,863 
4,872 
4,870 
3,662 
1,604 


34,871 
8.222 


3,472 

15,497 

14,126 

83 


33, 178 
12,938 


Value 
per  unit 


$0,732 
.670 
.650 
.570 
.482 


.660 
.660 


.528 
.345 
.393 
.573 


.377 
.377 


10,909 
12,127 
15,320 
17,531 
16,163 
17,313 
15,155 
13,618  I 
20,288 
21,777  I 
16,814  I 
15,047 
2,768 


.  596 

.788 

.584 

.625 

.854 

.811 

.917 

.908 

1.119 

1.016 

1.107 

1.005 

1.107 


194, 820 
16, 183 


.855 
.855 


25,209 
32, 613 
32,424 
33, 118 
16,798 


1.107 
1.133 
1.105 
1.138 
1.025 


140, 162 
31,796 


1.109 
1.109 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate 


Per  cent 
84.74 
82.12 
84.45 
92.68 
94.69 


10,  519 

18,949 

5,974 

54,570 

1, 459, 980 

57, 702 

9,566 

35, 139 

30,506 

27,217 


1,710,122 
195, 918 


30,087 
154,866 
150,287 
220,702 
289,322 


1.404 
.998 
1.077 
1.233 
1.135 


85.50 
85.50 


32.76 
28.13 
30.03 
34.87 


29.37 
29.37 


90.13 
79.29 
85.36 
82.48 
76.19 
77.42 
74.77 
74.60 
68.83 
71.94 
68.61 
71.75 
69.07 


75.53 
75.53 


69.08 
68.57 
69.20 
68.18 
65.27 


68.30 
68.30 


.763 

25.00 

.620 

25.00 

.789 

25.00 

.896 

25.00 

1.122 

25.00 

1.147 

25.00 

1.880 

25.00 

1.856 

25.00 

1.600 

42.41 

1.865 

49.11 

1.117 

25.38 

1.117 

25.38 

57.72 
63.71 
62.12 
60.47 
60.99 


1  Imports  shown  for  the  acts  of  1890  and  1913  relate  to  "blankets"  without  specification  as  to  length. 
Under  the  acts  of  1894,  1897,  and  1909,  blankets  over  3  yards  in  length  were  dutiable  as  cloths  (see  Table 
15-d)  and  are  excluded  from  the  data  here  shown.  Imports  shown  for  act  of  1922  relate  to  "blankets  and 
similar  articles  of  wool,  including  carriage  and  automobile  robes  and  steamer  rugs  made  of  blanketing,  not 
exceeding  3  yards  in  length. " 

>  Includes,  under  the  emergency  tariff  act,  27,830  pounds,  valued  at  $44,174,  paying,  on  the  basis  of  45 
cents  a  pound  in  addition  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  total  duty  of  $23,567. 

« Includes  29,691  pounds,  valued  at  $65^91,  subject  to  emergency  tariff  act  surtax  of  45  cents  a  pound 
and  paying  total  duty  of  $27,209. 

*  In  addition,  imports  of  embroidered  wool  blankets  amounted  to  159,224  pounds,  valued  at  $45,185, 
dutiable  at  75  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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PREFACE 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission.  These  surveys  have  been 
prepared  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  act  in  force 
at  the  time  of  their  preparation  and  cover  all  the  articles  and  com- 
modities provided  for  in  the  act  of  1922  and  others  not  specially 
provided  lor. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  para^aphs  have  been  combined  in  one 
survey.  In  doing  this,  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
been  kept  in  view.  Where  an  article  or  a  commodity  has  been 
treated  imder  a  preceding  paragraph,  reference  to  this  fact  is  made. 
Where  one  grade  of  an  article  or  commodity  is  dutiable  and  another 
grade  of  the  same  article  or  commodity  is  on  the  free  list,  the  entire 
treatment  is  carried  out  imder  the  dutiable  paragraph. 

A  separate  pamphlet  listing  the  principal  subjects  investigated 
and  reported  upon  has  been  publishea.     It  contains : 

(1)  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  and  commodities  provided 
for  in  the  tariff  act  of  1922,  showing  the  paragraph  in  the  act  m  which 
the  article  or  commodity  is  provided  for  and,  if  discussed  imder  a 
different  paragraph,  the  nimioer  of  such  paragraph. 

(2)  The  number  of  the  survey  in  which  the  article  or  commodity  is 
discussed. 

Special  and  miscellaneous  reports,  which  are  unnumbered,  are  also 
included  m  the  index. 

Thus,  by  use  of  the  index,  the  exact  location  of  the  survey  or 
report  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be  ascertained. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  of  Walter  S.  Lewis  of  the  textile  division  of  the  commission's 
staff,  and  of  others. 
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TOPS  AND  YARNS  OF  WOOL  OR  HAIR 


SUMMARY 

Tariff  Act  of  Septembbb  21,  1922 

[Teit  of  Sehediile  11  proTiding  for  partial  manufactures  and  for  yaru  of  wool  or  hair] 

Fab.  1106.  Wool,  and  hair  of  the  kinds  provided  for  in  this  schedule,  which 
have  been  advanced  In  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the 
Washed  or  scoured  condition,  including  tops,  but  not  further  advanced  than 
roving,  33  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1107.  Yam,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  valued  at  not  more 
than  30  ceats  per  pound,  24  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  centum  ad  valorem: 
valued  at  more  than  30  cents  but  not  more  than  $1  per  pound,  36  cents  per  pound 
and  35  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $1  per  pound,  36  cents  per 
pound  and  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


1.  Tops  and  Other  Partial  Manufactures  op  Wool,  Mohair, 

Alpaca,  etc. 

Paragraph  1106  includes  all  partial  manufactures  of  wool  or  hair, 
advanced  beyond  the  raw  material  stage  but  not  yet  spun  into 
yam.  Imports  under  this  heading  consist  mainly  of  combed  wool, 
known  as  "tops,"  to  be  spun  into  worsted  yarn. 

Of  the  important  top-producing  countries,  the  United  Kingdom 
ranks  first,  trie  United  States  second,  Germany  third,  and  France 
fourth.  To^  imported  into  the  United  States  are  largely  from 
the  United  Kingdom;  in  1924  France  ranked  second  as  a  source  of 
supply  and  was  followed  by  Canada  and  Australia. 

rrior  to  1894  tops  and  other  partial  manufactures  of  wool  were 
not  mentioned  in  import  statistics.  Under  the  acts  of  1894,  1897, 
and  1909  partial  manufactures  of  wool  or  hair  were  Usted  in  import 
statistics  as  one  inclusive  total,  the  wording  under  the  act  of  1894 
being  "roving,  roping,  or  tops,"  and  under  the  acts  of  1897  and 
1909  "wool  or  hair  advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of 
manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  n.  s.  p.  f . "  * 
Under  the  act  of  1913  imports  of  partial  manufactures  of  wool  or 
hair  were  recorded  imder  lour  heamngs,  as  follows:  "Tops  of  wool 
or  camel's  hair";  "Tops  of  mohair,  alpaca,  etc.";  "Koving  or 
roping";  and  "Wool  or  hair  advanced  in  any  manner,  or  by  any 
process  of  manufacture,  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition, 
n.  s.  p.  f."  Under  the  act  oi  1922  imports  of  partial  manufactures  of 
wool  or  hair  are  recorded  under  the  heading:  "Wool  or  hair  advanced 
in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed 
or  scoured  condition,  including  tops,  but  not  further  advanced  than 
roving,  n.  s.  p.  f .,"  subdivided  mto  those  of  mohair  and  those  of  wool 
or  other  hair. 

1 N.  8.  p.  f.— not  speciflcally  provided  for. 

57297— 25t 2  1 
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Wide  fluctuations  have  occurred  in  imports  of  tops  and  other 
partial  manufactures  of  wool  and  hair,  largely  because  of  changes 
in  the  rates  of  duty  but  also  in  certain  periods  because  of  other  fac- 
tors, such  as  the  demand  during  the  World  War.  The  status  of  this 
import  U'ade  imder  four  tariflF  acts  may  be  summarized -as  follows: 

Tops  and  other  partial  manvfacturea  of  wgoly  mohair,  alpaca,  etc. — Imports  Jot 

consumption, — Totals  by  tariff  acts,  1 894-191 S 


Tariff  act 

Quantity 

Value 

Duty 
collected 

Value 
per  unit 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
.  rate 

Equiva- 
lent 

specific 
rate 

Act  of  1804  (936  days) 

Pounds 

9,223,789 

17,262 

8,178 

26,816,997 

$3,053,565 

14,577 

4,351 

17,668,535 

$610, 713 

14,748 

4,540 

2,022,117 

$0,302 

.532 
.650 

Per  cent 

20.00 

101. 17 

104.34 

11.44 

Perpound 
$0,066 

Act  of  1897  (4,394  days) 

.864 

Act  of  1909  (1,609  dasrs) 

.555 

Act  of  1913  (3,186  days) 

.764 

Reducing  the  above  figures  to  annual  averages,  comparisons  may 
be  made  with  the  calendar  years  1923  and  1924  imder  the  act  of 
1922,  as  follows: 

Tops  and  other  partial  manufactures  of  wool,  mohair,  alpaca,  etc. — Imports  for 
consumption — Average  per  year  of  366  days,  acts  of  1894-1922 


Tariff  act 


Act  of  1894 

Act  of  1897. 

Act  of  1900 

Act  of  1913 

Act  of  1022: 

Calendar  year  1023 

Calendar  year  1024 , 


Equiva- 

Quantity 

Value 

Duty 
collected 

Value 
per  unit 

lent  ad 

valorem 

rate 

Pounds 

Per  cent 

3,506,884 

$1,190,760 

$238,152 

$a302 

2a  00 

1,434 

1,211 

1,226 

.  o44 

10L17 

1,855 

987 

1,030 

.532 

104.34 

3,072,255 

2,024,173 

231,661 

.659 

11.44 

3,980,450 

2,426,718 

1,798,892 

.610 

74.13 

676»096 

420,126 

275,937 

.683 

6&70 

Equiva- 
lent 

specific 
rate 


Perpound 

$a066 

.864 

.655 

.764 

.462 
.479 


The  average  annual  imports  of  3,072,255  poimds  under  the  act  of 
1913  consisted  of  180,705  poimds  of  mohair,  alpaca,  etc.,  and  2,891,550 
of  wool  or  camel's  hair.  Of  the  3,980,450  pounds  imported  in  1923, 
48,216  were  of  mohair  and  3,932,234  of  wool  or  other  hair;  and  of  the 
576,096  poimds  imported  in  1924,  26,591  were  of  mohair,  and  549,505 
of  wool  or  other  hair.  The  main  counts  of  tops  imported  in  1923 
were,  in  order  of  importance,  as  follows :  48s,  50s,  56s,  58s,  60s,  64s, 
70s,  80s,  46s,  and  44s. 

The  domestic  production  of  tops  in  1923  is  estimated  to  have  been 
about  200,000,000  pounds,  so  that  imports  in  that  year  were  probably 
around  2  per  cent  of  production.  Exports  have  always  been  exceed- 
ingly small. 

2.    Yarns  of  Wool,  Mohair,  Alpaca,  etc. 

Paragraph  1107  covers  all  yams  made  of  wool  or  hair.  Imports 
are  suppUed  mainly  by  the  United  Kingdom;  smaller  amounts  come 
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from  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium.     The  status  of  this  import 
trade  under  five  tariff  acts  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Yams  of  wool,  mohair ^  alpacaj  etc, — Imports  for  consumption — Totals  by  tariff  acts, 

1890-1913 


Tariff  act 

Quantity 

Value 

Duty 
collected 

Value 
per  unit 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate 

Equiva- 
lent 

specific 
rate 

Act  of  1890  (1,548  days) 

Pounds 
3,659,283 
6, 563, 156 
2,877,194 
868,500 
21,062,619 

$2,236,311 

3,187,414 

1,897,485 

723,568 

26,125,637 

$2,350,525 

1,214,198 

1,774,926 

623, 172 

7,233,036 

$0,611 

.486 

.659 

.833 

1.240 

Per  cent 
105.11 
38.09 
93.54 
86.12 
27.69 

Perpound 
$0,642 

Act  of  1894  (936  days) 

.185 

Act  of  1897  (4,394  days) 

.617 

Act  of  1909  (1,609  days) 

.718 

Act  of  1913  (3,186  days) 

.343 

The  above  figures,  reduced  to  a  uniform  basis,  the  year  of  365 
days,  may  be  compared  with  imports  in  the  calendar  years  1923  and 
1924  under  the  act  of  1922. 


Yarns  of  wool,  mohair,  alpaca,  etc, — Imports  for  consumption — Average  per  year 

of  366  days,  acts  of  1890-1922 


Tariff  act 


Act  of  1890 

Act  of  1894 

Act  of  1897 

Act  of  1909 

Act  of  1913 

Act  of  1922: 

Calendar  year  1923 
Calendar  year  1924 


1 

1 
1 

Quantity 

Value 

Duty 
collected 

Value 
per  unit 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate 

Pounds 
862,815 

2, 559, 350 
239,002 
197,018 

2,413,012 

5.617,821 
3,120,690 

$527,296 

1,242,955 

157, 620 

164, 141 

2,993,050 

7,238,370 
4,416,431 

$554,226 
473,485 
147,439 
141,366 
828,643 

4,873,992 
2,880,085 

$0,611 

.486 

.659 

.833 

1.240 

1.289 
1.415 

Per  cent 
105.11 
38.09 
93.54 
86.12 
27.69 

67.34 
65.21 

Equiva- 
lent 

specific 
rate 


Perpound 
$0,642 
.185 
.617 
.718 
.343 

.868 
.923 


The  average  annual  imports  of  2,413,012  poimds  under  the  act  of 
1913  consisted  of  549,839  pounds  of  mohair,  alpaca,  etc.,  and  1,863,173 
of  wool.  Of  the  5,617,321  pounds  imported  in  the  calendar  year 
1923,  2,567,270  were  of  mohair  and  3,050,051  of  wool  or  other  hair; 
and  of  the  3,120,690  pounds  imported  in  1924,  1,355,400  were  of 
mohair,  and  1,765,290  of  wool  or  other  hair.  Imports  of  woolen 
yams  are  very  small,  the  great  bulk  of  yarns  coming  in  being  worsted. 
The  leading  numbers  imported  are  probably  l/21s,  2/20s,  2/48s,  and 
2/70s  of  wool,  and  2/28s  and  2/32s  of  mohair. 

The  domestic  production  of  yarns  of  wool,  mohair,  alpaca,  etc., 
in  1923  was  estimated  at  about  400,000,000  pounds,  of  which  about 
215,000,000  pounds  were  woolen  and  185,000,000  pounds  worsted 
Imports  in  1923  were,  therefore,  in  weight  about  1 3^  per  cent  of  the 
total  production,  or  about  3  per  cent  of  the  worsted  production. 
Exports  of  domestic  yarns  have  been  negUgible. 
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SECTION  1 


TOPS  AND  OTHER  PARTIAL  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL, 

MOHAIR,  ALPACA,  ETC. 

Genebal  Information 

Tabiff  Act  of  Sbptbmbbr  21,  1922 

Pab.  1106.  Wool,  and  hair  of  the  kinds  provided  for  in  this  schedule,  which 
has  been  advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the 
washed  or  scoured  condition,  including  tops,  but  not  further  advanced  than 
roving,  33  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION 

Paragraph  1106  covers  all  partial  manufactures  of  wool  or  hair 
advanced  oeyond  the  raw-material  stage  but  not  yet  spun  into  yam. 
It  includes  laps  and  sliver  from  the  preparing  machines,  sliver  from 
the  worsted  cards  and  can  gill  boxes,  tops  from  the  worsted  comb, 
sliver  from  spindle  gill  boxes,  sliver  or  drawing  from  draw  frames, 
slubbing  from  slubbers,  roving  from  worsted  speeders,  and  laps  and 
roving  from  woolen  cards.  It  also  includes  dyed  wool  or  hair. 
Combed  wool  or  tops,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  yams,  is 
the  only  article  of  commercial  importance;  the  other  partial  manu- 
factures are  rarely  bought  or  sold,  being  utilized  in  the  mills  where 
produced. 

Raw  materials  and  sources. — The  raw  materials  of  the  wool-manu- 
facturing industry  are  the  wool  of  the  sheep  and  the  hair  of  the  camel, 
Angora  goat,  Cashmere  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals.  Of 
wool,  the  United  States  produces  about  half  of  its  requirements; 
the  main  sources  of  importation  in  1923  were  South  America,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand.  Of 
mohair,  the  United  States  produced  about  60  per  cent  of  its  reauire- 
ments;  imports  are  mainly  from  England,  Turkey,  and  South 
Africa.  Tne  other  fibers  mentioned  are  entirely  of  foreign  origin. 
CctmeFs  hair  was  imported  mainly  from  China  and  Russia,  Cashmere 
goat  hair  from  England  and  China,  and  alpaca  and  vicuna  from  Peru. 

Equipment,— Although  various  machines  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  articles  included  under  paragraph  1106,  the  most  distinc- 
tive are  the  cards  and  the  combs.  The  census  shows  the  following 
data: 


Table  1. — Total  number  of  cards  and  combs  on  wool  in  the  United  States,  1899-19B5 


Year 

Woolen 

Worsted 
cards 

Wonted 
combs 

Year 

Woolen 
cards  1 

Wonted 
cards 

Wonted 
oombs 

1899 

Sett 
6,605 
6,142 
5,556 

i 

1,451 
1,549 
2,120 

1914 

Seit 
6,882 
6»835 
7,081 

2,168 
2.143 
(«) 

2,426 
2,204 
2,714 

1904 

1919. 

1909 

1925  (May) » 

1  Indudes  shoddy  cards. 

>  Not  reported. 

>  Based  on  reports  received  by  tbe  Bureau  of  tbe  Census  from  051  manufacturera,  operating  1,112  mills. 
This  is  exclusive  of  11  manufacturera  operating  16  mills,  who  failed  to  report  for  the  monthoi  May;  these 
mills  had  about  125  sets  of  woolen  cards  and  14  worated  oombs. 
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Of  the  1,451  wool-combing  machines  used  in  1899,  76.8  per  cent 
were  of  foreign  manufactm^e;  of  the  2,294  combs  used  in  1919,  -70.8  '6  Tr  ^ 
per  cent  were  of  foreign  manufacture.     Information  is  not  available 
as  to  the  proportion  of  domestic  and  foreign-made  combing  machines 
used  in  1925. 

Preliminary  treatment  of  raw  fibers. — As  the  original  wool  or  hair 
fibers  pass  tlirough  many  processes  before  reaching  the  condition  of 
the  materials  described  in  paragraph  1106,  the  manner  in  which  the 
orifflnal  fibers  are  commonly  handled  and  manipulated  will  be  briefly 
ouuined.  . 

Wool  fleeces  are  usually  baled  and  shipped  as  sheared  from  the 
isheep;  that  is,  ''in  the  grease,''  without  oeing  washed  or  scoured^ 
On  receipt  at  the  mill  they  are  first  sorted  into  grades,  according  to 
length,  nneness,  elasticity,  and  strength.  Although  it  is  customary 
to  oivide  a  fleece  into  5  to  7  grades,  the  wool  from  a  single  sheep  is 
sometimes  sorted  into  as  many  as  13  or  14  trades.  Hair  of  the 
Angora  goat,  the  Cashmere  goat,  the  alpaca,  and  like  animals  is  sorted 
in  a  way  similar  to  that  oi  wool.  Sorting  or  grading  are  necessary 
processes  because  wool  varies  widely  in  quality  with  tne  breed  of  the 
animal  and  the  part  of  the  body  from  wnich  it  is  taken.  It  is  clear, 
tiierefore,  that  any  attempt  to  utilize  the  total  clip  from  one  animal 
as  a  homogenous  mass  would  be  uneconomical.  In  general,  the  long- 
staple  fibers  are  used  in  worsted  manufacturing,  while  the  short-staple 
fibers  are  employed  in  woolen  manufacturing.  There  are,  however, 
other  essential  differences  between  woolen  and  worsted  manufac- 
turing besides  length  of  staple.  For  instance,  it  is  possible  to  use 
one-half  of  a  bag  of  wool  for  making  woolen  yam  and  the  other  half 
for  worsted  yam. 

The  difference  between  these  two  tjrpes  of  yarns  is  largely  brought 
about  by  the  different  kinds  of  machinery  employed  in  the  woolen 
and  worsted  industries.  .  Wool  and  hair  fibers  contain  varying  de- 
grees of  grease  and  dirt,  and  if  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  matter  is 
present  they  must  be  put  through  a  machine  which  mechanically 
removes  much  of  the  dirt,  straw,  and  other  extraneous  matter.  If 
the  raw  fibers  are  in  a  fairly  clean  condition,  this  dusting  or  cleaning 
is  omitted.  When  fibers  are  washed,  scoured,  or  otherwise  freed 
from  grease  and  other  foreign  substances,  the  resulting  product  is 
known  as  scoured  wool  or  hau*. 

Some  wools  and  hair  contain  vegetable  impurities  even  after  being 
scoured,  and  these  are  removed  by  carbonizing.  The  vegetable 
matter  is  disintegrated  by  this  process,  and  subsequent  washing, 
heating,  drying,  and  dusting  reduce  it  to  powder,  leaving  the  wool 
in  a  thoroughly  clean  condition  known  as  carbonized  wool.  The 
carbonizing  of  scoured  wool  is  usually  carried  out  only  when  the  fiber 
is  to  be  used  for  woolen  yams,  because  in  the  production  of  worsted 
yams  the  vegetable  impurities  are  nearly  all  removed  in  the  carding 
and  combing  processes. 

The  various  stages  through  which  the  wool  and  hair  fibers  must  pass 
from  their  original  state  and  up  to  the  time  they  are  ready  to  be  spun 
into  yam  are  presented  graphically  in  Chart  A. 
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ORADINQ 
OPENING 
SORTING 


DUSTINQ 

I 


800URINQ 


DVEINCJ       CARBONIZINQ 


(WOOLEN) 


I 


DRYING 


(WORSTED) 


MIXING 

I 

OILING 

WOOL  CARDING 


WORSTED  CARDING 


FRENCH  SYSTEM 

First  intersecting  gill  box. 
Second  intersecting  gill  box. 
Third  intersecting  gill  box. 
Backwashing. 
Intersecting  gill  box. 
IntM^ectlng  gill  box. 
Combing  (French  or  Nip). 
GiUbox. 
Gill  box. 


PREPARING  METHOD 
First  preparing  box. 
Second  preparing  box. 
Third  preparing  box. 
Fourth  preparing  box. 
ENGLISH  SYSTEM      |?ft?  preparing  box. 

Sixth  preparing  box. 


I 


Backwashing. 

First  preparing  gilling. 


Second  preparing  gilling  and  oiling. 
Balling  (punch  box). 
Combing  (Noble). 
First  finish  gilling. 
Second  finish  gilling. 

I 


French  drawing.         Cone  drawing. 


Can  gill  box. 
Balling  gill  box. 
First  drawing. 
Second  drawing. 
Third  drawing. 
Reducing. 
Slubbing. 
Roving. 
Finishing. 


Can  gilling. 

Spindle  giUing. 

First  drawing. 

Second  drawing. 

Third  drawing  (weighing). 

Finishing. 

Slubbing. 

Roving  or  speeding. 


Open  drawing. 

Can  gilling. 

Spindle  gilling. 

First  drawing. 

Second  drawing. 

Third  drawing  (weighing). 

Finishing. 

Slubbing. 

Roving  or  speeding. 


WOOLEN 

MULE  SPINNING 


FRENCH 

MULE  SPINNING 


FLYER.  CAP.  AND 
RING  SPINNING 


Chart  A.^Sequence  of  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarns,  as  published  in 
Bulletin  No.  238.  June.  1018.  of  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Methods  of  production. — ^Methods  of  production  vary  according  to 
the  type  of  material  used  and  the  kind  of  product  desired. 

As  shown  in  the  above  chart,  the  production  of  woolen  yam  re- 
quires few  processes,  whereas  that  of  worsted  yam  requires  many 
processes  and  may  employ  various  systems  of  manufacture. 

In  woolen  manufacturing,  the  scoured  wool,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  carbonized,  is  too  dry  to  be  properly  worked,  and  it  is 
sprinkled  with  oil  or  oil  emulsion.  This  lubricates  the  fibers,  and  the 
uniform  penetration  of  the  oil  results  in  reduced  waste  and  a  more 
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workable  material  for  later  machine  processes.  The  dean,  oiled  wool 
is  put  thxough  a  machine  called  a  mixing  picker^  which  separates  the 
larger  masses  of  fiber,  thoroughly  mixes  them,  effects  a  more  thorough 
distribution  of  the  oil,  and  finally  produces  a  relatively  loose  niass 
of  separated  fibers.  The  wool  is  then  carded.  The  primary  object 
of  carding  is  (1)  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  all  knots,  seeds,  and 
burrs,  (2)  to  separate  one  fiber  from  another,  and  (3)  to  arrange  the 
fibers  into  a  continuous  strand,  all  parts  of  which  are  uniform  in 
structure  and  weight. 

Carding  causes  the  fibers  to  be  brushed  out  into  a  thin  sheet,  which 
in  turn  is  condensed  into  a  round,  soft,  fuzzy  strand  known  as  roving 
or  roping.  No  attempt  is  made  to  parallel  the  fibers  which  are  of 
different  lengths.  The  woolen  '' roving''  (really  sUver  since  it  con- 
tains no  twist)  thus  formed  is  wound  on  long  spools  or  bobbins  and 
is  then  ready  to  be  spun  into  woolen  yarn.  Woolen  roving  is  seldom 
bought  or  sold  as  an  article  of  commerce,  because  it  is  commonly  used 
as  one  of  the  products  in  the  continuous  operations  of  woolen  manu- 
facturing. 

In  worsted  manufacturing  it  is  customary  to  subject  the  scoured 
wool  to  both  carding  and  combing.  Long  wools  are  generally  put 
through  preparing  machines  which  open  up  the  wool  fibers,  separate 
and  lay  tnem  parallel  or  nearly  so,  and  by  drawing  the  fibers  out  into 
a  sliver,  put  them  into  a  fit  condition  for  combing.  Medium-length 
wools  are  usuallv  passed  through  the« worsted  card;'  the  sliver  there- 
from is  backwashed  and  drawn  out  by  gill  boxes  before  being  combed. 
Shorter  wools  are,  as  a  rule,  treated  by  the  so-called  FrencSi  system, 
which  prepares  the  fiber  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  for 
medium  wools.  The  first  two  methods  are  commonly  known  as  the 
English  system. 

Combing,  the  next  major  machine  process  in  preparing  the  fiber  for 
spinning,  arranges  the  fibers  in  a  parallel  position  and  removes  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  shorter  fibers  (nou)  and  any  foreign  matter. 
If  the  fiber  is  oiled  before  being  combed,  the  result  is  oil  top,  but  if 
it  is  combed  without  oil  it  is  mown  as  dry  top.  The  operation  of 
combing  is  very  complicated  and  requires  mghly  specialized  machin- 
ery. Tflbe  leading  wool  combs  are  Imown  as  (1)  Noble,  (2)  Holden, 
(3)  Lister,  and  ^)  French  or  Heilman.  The  Noble  comb  is  most 
widely  used  in  the  United  States  because  of  its  adaptability  to  the 
wools  consumed  in  this  country;  the  French  comb,  practically  the 
only  other  kind  employed,  is  particularly  suitable  for  short  wools, 
ana  is  also  extensively  adopted  for  soft  yams  for  knit  and  dress  goods. 
It  is  estimated  that  75  per  cent  of  the  combs  used  in  this  country 
are  of  the  Noble  type  and  25  per  cent  are  French.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  be  gaining  in  favor  over  the  former.  The  Noble 
comb  predominates  in  the  United  Kingdom,  although  the  Lister  and 
the  French  comb  are  much  used;  Germany  uses  almost  wholly  the 
French  comb;  and  France  the  French,  the  Noble,  and  the  Holden. 

There  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  types  of  combs  used  abroad, 
and  the  rate  of  production  varies  with  each  type,  but  the  basic  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  in  all.    Several  strands  of  slivers  are  run  together  into 

d 

>  The  worsted  card  differs  from  the  woolen  in  construction  and  in  combination  of  parts,  but  the  operation 
is  similar  in  principle  in  the  two  types  of  machines. 
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the  combing  machine,  and  the  product  is  a  continuous  untwisted 
strand  of  pi^allel  fibers.     The  combed  sUver  is  known  as  tops. 

In  French  combing  a  much  shorter  staple  can  be  used  than  is 
required  in  English  combii^.  This  difference  is  illustrated  by 
Table  2. 

Table  2. — Length  of  fiber  required  for  combing 


French  OQxnbtng 


IK  to  2  inches 

IV^  to  2H  inches... 
2  to  3  in^es 


English  combing 


Over  2  inches. 
Over  2H  indies. 
Over  3  inches. 


The  two  sjTstems  of  drawing  in  general  use — the  English  and  the 
French — are  in  principle  the  same.  More  processes,  nowever,  are 
required  by  the  French  system  and  the  product  has  no  twist;  by  the 
English  or  Bradford  system  some  twist  is  imparted.  Most  fine  wools 
are  combed  bv  the  Bradford  system,  although  large  quantities  are 
put  through  French  combs.  The  proportion  comb^  by  the  French 
system  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  where  the  wool  was 
grown,  as  climatic  conditions  affect  the  length  and  soundness  of  the 
fiber. 

After  combing,  the  top  is  subjected  to  a  drawing  process,  the  obiect 
of  which  is  to  straighten  the  nbers,  reduce  the  size  of  me  combed 
sliver,  render  it  more  nearly  imiform,  and  make  it  ready  for  spinning. 
To  obtain  the  top  desired,  it  is  customary  to  put  the  combed  sHver 
through  gill  boxes  once  more;  that  is,  a  number  of  these  sUvers  are 
passed  t&ough  each  gill  box  and  drawn  out  into  one  strand.  The 
strand  thus  produced  is  coiled  into  flat-end  balls  (tops)  of  equal 
weight,  and  in  this  shape  is  ready  for  shipment  or  for  further  manu- 
factiu'e  in  the  mill  where  made.  Many  machines  are  required  to 
obtain  this  result,  the  number  varying  according  to  the  character  of 
the  wool  and  the  kind  of  yam  to  be  produced. 

Olassijication  of  tops. — The  classification  of  tops  made  for  sale  is 
based  on  the  qualitv  of  the  wool  from  which  it  is  combed.  This 
quality  represents  nneness,  soundness,  and  length  of  staple,  but 
neither  in  this  coimtry  nor  abroad  have  ^ades  or  standards  been 
fixed  or  codified  by  anjr  public  or  official  l)ody.'  Nevertheless,  by 
force  of  custom,  the  variation  in  standards  among  top  makers  is  not 
great,  for  there  is  a  fairly  close  agreement  among  producers  and 
traders  as  to  what  a  top  of  a  specified  grade  should  be. 

The  quality  of  any  given  type  of  wool  may  vary  widely,  depending 
upon  the  breeding  ana  the  physical  condition  of  the  sheep,  the  locality 
in  which  it  is  raised,  the  weather,  and  many  other  variable  factors. 
These  various  conditions,  of  course,  affect  tne  character  of  the  top, 
which  will  correspond  in  quality  to  the  raw  wool  from  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. However,  the  relation  between  the  count  of  the  top  and  the 
coimt  or  fineness  of  the  yam  which  may  be  spun  from  it  is  not  so 
close.     Thus,  yarn  produced  from  tops  coarser  than  64s  is  rarely  as 

*  For  some  time,  however,  the  United  States  Depaitment  of  Agriculture  has  been  endeavoring  to  estab- 
lish standard  lengths  of  staple  for  the  dassiflcation  of  raw  wool  grades  according  to  the  usual  commercial 
divisions.  This  work  has  biden  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  producers  and  manufacturers  of  wool  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 
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fine  as  the  tops,  whereas  yams  from  64s  and  finer  tops  may  be  spmi 
to  ihe  same  or  sometimes  to  an  even  greater  degree  of  fineness. 

The  following  table  shows  the  grades  of  raw  wool  employed  in  the 
United  States  and  the  grades  of  tops  that  are  usually  produced  from 
these  wools. 

Tablb  3. — Tops  produced  from  varioits  grades  of  wool 


United  States  raw-wool  grades 

Tops  produced 

United  States  raw-wool  grades 

Tops  produced 

Fine - 

64s  to  668 

608  to  64s 

688 

High  H  blood 

60s 

Half  blood , 

Average  }i  blood 

488 

High  H  Wood 

Low  ^  blood - - - 

443 

Average  94  blood- — - 

66s 

Common... . . 

40s 

Low  i4  blood.. 

62s  to  668 

Braid 

368 

Organization, — Partial  manufactures  of  wool  or  hair  are  incidental 
and  preliminary  to  the  manufacture  of  yams,  and  with  the  exception 
of  tops,  they  are  seldom  articles  of  commerce.  In  the  development 
of  the  trade  in  tops  in  the  last  30  years,  a  type  of  organization 
known  as  commission  combing  has  grown  into  a  large  branch  of  the 
worsted  industry.  This  speciafized  industry  had  long  been  common  in 
England  and  Europe,  but  it  was  not  until  the  late  nineties  that  it  was 
estslbhshed  in  the  United  States.  To-daj  there  are  10  or  12  mills 
whose  sole  business  is  commission  combmg,  and  there  are  several 
others  that  combine  commission  combing  with  other  manufacturing 
activities.  While  the  bulk  of  the  tops  turned  out  for  sale  are  prob- 
ably produced  by  commission  combers,  large  quantities  are  sold  by 
mills  producing  other  goods,  and  there  are  mills  that  sell  tops  as  a 
side  issue  in  order  to  Keep  their  combing  machinery  occupied  and 
to  take  advantage  of  a  good  market,  or  for  some  other  purpose. 

Prior  to  1894,  imports  of  tops  were  not  separately  recorded  but 
were  probably  very  small.  During  the  years  1894-1897,  under  the 
tariff  act  of  1894,  importations  of  tops  were  large,  and  in  1897  exceeded 
5,000,000  pounds.  Owing  to  this,  certain  worsted  manufacturers 
became  accustomed  to  purchasing  tops,  and  a  market  for  them  was 
established.  After  the  passage  of  the  nigher  tariff  act  of  1897  imports 
almost  entirely  ceased,  and  this  created  an  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  the  new  industry  of  producing  tops.  Their  manu- 
facture for  sale  in  this  country  gradually  increased,  and  as  the  con- 
sumption of  worsted  cloths  became  greater,  top  making  began  to 
branch  off  as  an  independent  industry.  This  trend  of  busmess  orings 
the  industry  more  into  line  with  the  long-established  method  followed 
in  England  and  Europe. 

From  recent  observation  it  appears  that,  of  the  total  quantity  of 
tops  purchased  in  the  market,  the  proportion  sold  by  worsted  manu- 
facturers as  an  individual  product  nas  decreased  and  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  demand  is  now  supplied  by  specialized  top  makers. 

Geographical  distribution, — No  statistics  are  available  to  show  the 
domestic  production  of  tops  and  other  partial  manufactures  of  wool 
and  hair,  out  as  tops  are  the  product  of  the  combing  machine,  the 
number  of  such  machines,  which  is  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  be  2,714  installed  in  1,112  mills  in  the  United  States  in 
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May,  1925,  gives  a  fair  indication  of  their  productive  capacity. 
Table  4  shows  the  distribution  of  these  machines,  by  States,  for 
census  years  since  1889. 

Table  4. — Total  wooUcombing  machinest  1889-1919 


State 

1889 

1899 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1919 

Massacb^iwtts  ,    .  , .  .  ..,.....,,,      .    ,  ,        . 

265 

193 

29 

188 

84 

29 

27 

5 

424 

287 

128 

357 

116 

34 

57 

19 

497 

291 

169 

377 

74 

24 

37 

26 

8 

46 

m 

461 

268 

354 

141 

52 

52 

29 

13 

47 

918 

522 

349 

320 

143 

52 

29 

32 

11 

49 

.802 

Rhode  TslRTid     

'385- 

New  Jersey 

■"  IS 

Pennsylvfinifi  .                            .    _    __..___ 

343 

New  lOTk - 

157 

New  H*l»?ipshir«.                     

52 

CnnnActimt  .                  .       _   _     _   _  _ 

21 

Maine 

41 

Wisconsin 

11 

Allnthnr.        .      ___.._ 

19 

29 

54 

Total 

839 

1,451 

1,549 

2,120 

2;  425 

2,294 

For  1919  the  census  reported  that  approximately  38  per  cent  of  all 
combing  machines  were  in  Massachusetts,  17  per  cent  in  Rhode 
Island,  16  per  cent  in  New  Jersey,  15  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania,  7 

8er  cent  in  New  York,  less  than  2.5  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire. 
)i  the  remainder,  some  were  installed  in  mills  in  Maine,  Vermont,  and 
Connecticut,  some  in  the  Middle  West,  and  a  few  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  northeastern  States,  therefore,  predominate  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  tops,  and  Massachusetts  far  exceeds  all  other  States. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption, — Domestic  production  can 
not  be  stated,  except  for  tops,  which  probably  average  above  200,- 
000,000  pounds  per  year.  Of  this  quantity  the  greater  portion  is 
made  from  the  wool  of  the  sheep  by  mills  which  take  the  raw  wool 
and  work  it  into  a  form  more  advanced  than  tops. 

Thirty  years  ago  tops  were  negligible  as  an  article  of  trade  and 
commerce,  because  each  mill  carried  through  the  whole  manuf  acuring 
process,  from  the  wool  in  the  grease  to  yam  or  cloth.  In  recent  years, 
nowever,  tops  have  become  more  and  more  important  in  domestic 
commerce.  In  1899  wool  manufacturers  purchased  5,865,566  pounds 
of  tops  in  the  market;  in  1909  purchases  nad  increased  to  21,103,510 
pounds,  valued  at  $14,755,409;  in  1914  to  29,177,790  pounds,  valued 
at  $16,717,322;  and  in  1919  to  26,466,973  pounds,  valued  at 
$45,621,904. 

The  amounts  purchased  in  1899  and  1909  were  almost  entirely  of 
domestic  production,  as  imports  were  negligible.  In  the  calendar 
year  1914,  when  the  purchase  of  tops  amounted  to  29,177,790  pounds, 
unports  for  consumption  were  6,145,608  pounds;  in  1919,  tops  pur- 
chased totaled  26,466,973  pounds,  while  imports  amounted  to  only 
731,955  pounds.  There  are  no  available  statistics  as  to  the  quantity 
of  tops  purchased  in  1923,  but  importations  probably  exceeded 
3,750,000  pounds,  in  as  much  as  tops  combined  with  other  partial 
manufactures,  which  are  included  in  paragraph  1106,  amounted  to 
3,980,450  pounds. 

The  domestic  trade  in  wool  tops  extends  to  all  (j^ualities.  Tops  of 
mohair,  alpaca,  etc.,  are  articles  of  commerce  to  a  limited  extent,  but 
trade  in  tne  open  market  is  small  compared  with  the  quantity  pro- 
duced by  mills  for  their  own  use.  The  annual  imports  for  the  years 
1914-1922  averaged  about  180,000  pounds. 
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Domestic  exports. — Export  statistics  were  first  recorded  in  1922^ 
when  shipments  of  domestic-made  tops  amounted  to  42,003  pounds^ 
valued  at  $26,794,  the  entire  quantity  going  to  Canada.  Also  during^ 
that  year,  66,262  pounds  of  foreign  tops  were  exported,  of  which 
Canada  took  62,154  pounds.  Exports  of  domestic  tops  were  not 
specifically  recorided  in  our  statistics  in  1923  and  1^24,  but  exports 
oi  foreign-made  tops  in  those  years  were  335,007  pounds  and  662,528 
pounds,  respectively.  Official  reports  of  Canada,  however^  show  im~ 
portatioris  from  the  United  States  as  follows: 

Tablb  5. — Wool  tops' — Canadian  imports  from  United  States^  *  1918-t9S5 


Fiscal  year  (ended  Mar.  31)— 

Pounds 

Value 

Fiscal  year  (ended  Mar.  31)— 

Pounds 

Value 

1918....:... 

(») 
None. 

(») 
442,366 

$4,496 

None. 

3,170 

454,389 

1922 

337,691 
270^812 
267.791 
253,203 

9161, 166 

1919 :_ - 

1923 

215, 912 

1920 

1924 

239, 366 

1921 

1925 

321, 151 

1  Tops  ware  not  separately  listed  in  Canadian  import  statistics  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1918. 
« Not  shown. 

Total  imports  of  worsted  tops  into  Canada  for  1925  amounted 
to  5,164,151  pounds,  valued  at  $3,550,542,  the  United  Kingdom  fur- 
nishing the  bulk. 

Commission  charges  for  combing. — Table  6  compares  American  and 
English  commission  rates  for  combing,  including  profit.  The  Eng- 
lish rates,  converted  into  United  States  currency  as  of  June  2,,  1^24 
(at  £1  =$4.3076),  are  of  the  same  date  as  the  American  rates  and 
therefore  the  two  are  comparable.* 

Table  6. — Commission  charges  for  wool  combing  in  England  and  the  United  States 

in  1924  1 

[Charges  in  cents  per  pound] 


Type  of  wool  and  proportion 
of  top  to  noil 

English 
rate 

American 
rate 

Type  of  wool  and  proportion 
of  top  to  noil 

EnglL^  'American 
rat«      ;      rate 

Merinos,  tearing  5  to  1  and 
over 

$0,103 
.112 
.121 
.088 
.097 
.079 

$0.17 
.18 
.19 
.155 
.16 
.14 

50s,  5  and  under  7  to  1 

40s,  8  to  1  and  over 

$0,088 
.072 
.081 
.063 

'$0,146 
.  105 

Merinos,  4  and  under  5  to  1... 
Merinos,  3  and  under  4  to  1.. . 

40s,  6  and  und^r  8  to  1 

Preparing,  32s  to  36s 

.11 
.09 

.^fis   7  tn  1  find  nvAr 

Average 

56s,  5  and  under  7  to  1 

50s,  7  to  1  and  over 

.0904 

• 

.1445 

>  Rates  include  no  charge  for  the  raw  material  or  the  cost  of  holding  such  material  during  the  manufac- 
turing operations. 

Note. — The  word  "tearing"  means  the  proportion  of  top  to  noil;  thus  5  to  1  means  five  parts  of  top  t» 
one  of  noil.  • 

Figures  in  the  above  table  show  that  the  English  rates  averaged  5.4 
cents  per  pound,  or  37  J^  per  cent  lower  than  the  average  American 
rates. 

By-products  in  top  manuidcture, — Under  normal  conditions,  be- 
tween 80  and  90  pounds  of  tops  are  produced  from  100  pounds  of 
scoured  wool.  If  the  output  of  tops  is  less  than  80  per  cent,  either  the 
scoured  wool  used  is  inferior  or  the  method  applied  is  unusual.  An 
output  of  more  than  90  per  cent  indicates  not  only  a  very  superior 

<  In  the  appendix  will  be  found  a  table  of  combing  charges  in  England  and  the  United  States  for  1914  and 
for  several  years  since  the  war. 
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grade  of  wool,   but  greater  skill   and   efficiencj  in   manufactme. 
According  to  the  Tarin  Board  report  of  1912,  the  average  yiddwis 
approximately  85  pounds  of  tops  from  100  pounds  of  scoured  wooL 
The  most  important  bj-product  in  the  manufacture  of  tops  is  ti^ 
noil:  card  waste  and  other  wastes  accumulating  from  the  vahooB 
macnines  emploved  are  less  valuable.     Of  the  total  w^ght  of  no&s 
and  wastes,  noils  constitute  from  60  to  90  per  cent,  according  to 
the  quality  of  wool  used  and  the  manufacturing  process   employed 
in  top  maKing.     The  value  of  each  type  varies  greatly,  depending 
not  only  on  differences  in  quality  but  very  largely  on  whetner  the 
oonsummg  public  requires  woolen  or  worsted  materials.     If  woolens 
are  most  m  demand,  noils  (which  are  a  by-product  of  the  worsted 
industry  and  a  valuable  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen, 
goods)   bring   a   higher   market  price    because  worsted    manufac- 
turing  is   reduced,   with    the  result    that   noils   are   produced    in 
smaller  quantities  and  consiuned  in  larger  amounts.     In  1920,  'wrhen 
worsted  goods  were  in  great  demand,  noils  were  selling  for  28  to  55 
cents  per  pound;  whereas  in  1924,  when  woolen  goods  were  popular, 
noils  were  selling  at  from  SO  cents  to  $1.15  per  pound.     Of  coxu"se, 
many  other  factors  influence  the  market  price  of  noils,   namely, 

Serioda  of  depression  or  prosperity,  style  of  clothing,  raw-wool  pro- 
uotion  and  prices,  and  the  effect  of  tihe  tariff  on  imports. 

Foreign  Production 

In  England  and  in  continental  Europe  the  production  of  tops  is 
ordinarily  carried  on  in  establishments  aesignea  for  the  purpose,  and 
as  a  result  the  trade  in  tops  is  much  more  extensive  abroad  than  in 
the.  United  States,  The  chief  top  markets*  having  established  ex- 
changes for  dealing  in  tops,  are  Bradford,  England;  Koubalx,  France; 
Antwerp,  Belgium:  and  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Although  no  statistics  sliowmg  the  actual  production  of  toi>s  in 
the  principal  foreign  countries  are  available,  the  number  of  combing 
maciiines  afford  a  fair  basis  of  comparison.  For  these  the  most 
recent  available  data  are  given  in  Table  7. 

Table  7» — Wod-comhing  mnchi*ies  in  principal  foreign  countries 


OiMintry 


rwi*d  Kti«xl<wn.,., IMS 

i>«n«tay , ,     1907 

FYj^noftv^-^ -^  -,^.»-«  ».  »»-«., »^     .,  ,,.,,.,  

l?aly      ,-. , 

T^^ldww  - 


Nomber 

Year 

ofoomb- 

ing  m^ 

chines 

191S 

X9S2 

190; 

XU9 

IttX 

1.757 

lot 

500 

19M 

340 

IfM 

500 

Nfvnt.— Tli»  Ottsiis  BuTMU  ry^^wtfxd  1.714  vwa<<iMnUQC  mMiuDts  ia  the  Cnited  States  in  May,  1935. 

The  foreign  coxuUries  of  greatest  importance  in  the  manufacture 
of  tops  are  tlie  l^xited  Kinjriiom.  Gemiany,  Prance,  Belgium,  and 
Italy.  The  I'niteil  Kingdom  lead?  in  e^cports  and  is  usuaDr  con- 
sidered the  laij^t^st  pn>ducer,  Enjrhsh  axithorities  estimate  the  yearly 
production  of  the  rniteti  Kinjrdom  at  between  250,000.000  and 
;^00,000,000  ]>ound55,  of  CWmanv  at  175,000.000  pounds,  and  of 
Ftanee  at  i;^0,00l>,i>(H>  pounds.  Official  figures  on  the  intematicnial 
trade  of  the  thwv^  loading  Kur^>|>ean  countries  and  of  the  United 
States  are  sixown  in  Table  S 


the  toul  n;^^. 
^^  per  mi  i       imports. 

..-;«  Exports. 

unngpim  i9i3: 

tries  OHLJ  Lmports. 

nuteruk . 

'ds  ire  ? 

ints.  I:.- 

1  :i3pi?^ 
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Tablb  8. — Wool  tops — Oenerdl  imports  and  exports^  1909-1924 

[Quantity  in  pounds] 
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Exports. 
1022: 

Imports. 

Exports. 
1923 

Imports. 

Exports. 
1024: 

Imports. 

Exports. 


United 
States 


12,248 
(») 

1527 
(«) 

4,707,892 
108,265 

3. 904, 578 
(?) 

428, 718 


United 
Kingdom 


(») 
4a  676, 500 

(») 
43, 633, 100 

4,550,100 
41, 603, 500 

5, 779, 200 
38,995,200 

4, 759, 200 
41, 228, 900 


Germany 


49, 523, 253 
21,438,192 

39,968,296 
23,659,416 

17,990,638 
2,571,005 

12, 786, 239 
17,131,947 

15, 917, 212 
14, 175, 678 


France 


572, 536 
63, 993, 365 

3, 583, 577 
50,087,850 

6.347,043 
52, 676, 730 

1,392,426 
39,906,347 

2,041,681 
40, 906, 133 


:cui^ 


Tar  ; 

r 


If  ^^' 


1  Includes  tops  and  other  partial  manufactures  of  wool  or  hair. 
*  Not  recorded  but  probably  negligible. 

s  Statistics  not  recorded.     Canadian  statistics  show  that  270,812  pounds  were  imported  from  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ended  Mar.  31, 1923;  and  267, 791  for  the  year  1924. 

■  In  Japan,  wool  manufacturing  is  expanding  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  production  (growing)  of  wool.  This  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  increasing  use  of  wool  wearing  apparel  by  the  Japanese  people 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  production  of  raw  wool  is  small  because  of 
the  limited  acreage  upon  which  to  raise  sheep.  Therefore,  to  keep 
her  weaving  miUs  runmng,  Japan  must  import  either  the  necessary 
raw  wool  or  wool  products  such  as  tops  and  yarns.  Imports  of  wool 
tops  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Table  9.- 

—Wool  tops — Imports  by  Japan,  1914-1923 

Year 

Pounds 

• 

Year 

Pounds 

1914 

8,131,369 
5, 141, 439 
5,930,778 
6,721,377 
3, 370, 815 

1919 

4, 285, 510 

1915 

1920 

3, 784, 180 

1916 

1921 

5, 473, 093 

1917 

1922 

7,835,000 

1918 

1923 

10,361,000 

The  production  of  tops  in  Japan  was  not  recorded  prior  to  1916, 
when  it  amounted  to  7,706,000  pounds;  in  1920  it  increased  to 
12,530,000  pounds,  and  in  1923  to  18,659,032  pounds. 

Imports 

Imports  of  partial  manufactures  of  wool  were  not  separately  re- 
corded prior  to  the  act  of  1894,  when  figures  were  given  for  inclusive 
imports  of  "roving,  roping,  or  tops.''  In  the  tanflf  act  of  1894  all 
kinds  of  tops,  roving,  and  other  partial  manufactures  of  wool,  mohair, 
etc.,  were  grouped  together  in  imports  for  consumption  statistics. 
The  largest  yearly  unportation  during  the  period  of  this  act  was 
in  the  fiscal  year  1.897,  when  5,662,953  pounds,  valued  at  $1,821,406, 
were  recorded. 

During  the  life  of  the  tariff  acts  of  1897  and  1909,  a  period  covering 
nearly  163^  years,  imports  of  tops,  etc.,  were  negligiole,  the  highest 
recorded  for  any  one  year  being  $1,690  in  1904. 

The  tariff  act  of  1913  classified  tops  into  two  general  groups — ^ 
(1)  tops  made  from  wool  or  camel's  hair  and  (2)  tops  made  irom  the 
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hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  and  fixed 
the  duties  on  these  two  groups  at  8  and  20  per  cent,  respectively. 
The  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  dropped  from  108.54  per 
cent,  which  was  the  rate  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  act  of  1909 
with  wool  dutiable,  to  8.09  per  cent  for  the  first  six  months  imder  the 
act  of  1913  with  wool  on  the  free  list.  Importations  of  tops  immedi- 
ately increased,  amounting  t6  $1,464,643  out  of  a  total  of  $1,490,097 
reported  as  the  value  of  tops  and  other  partial  manufactures  imported 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1914.  (See  Tables  10,  10a,  and  10b.)  The 
corresponding  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  were  $1,796,580  and 
$1,800,486,  respectively.  Under  the  act  of  1913  statistics  were  also 
given  separately  for  imports  of  roving  or  roping  and  for  all  other 

Sartially   manufactured  wool   or  hair  not  specially  provided  for. 
igures  for  these  two  classifications  are  shown  in  Tables  10c  and  IOd, 
the  rate  of  duty  being  8  per  cent  for  each  division. 

Owing  to  the  war,  imports  showed  a  heavy  falling  oflf  in  1916 
and  up  to  the  year  1919  they  continued  to  be  relatively  small.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  years  1916  and  1917  tops  made  of  the 
hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  or  like  animals,  were  imported  in 
larger  quantity  than  tops  made  from  wool  or  camel's  hair.  The 
World  War  caused  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  tops  imported, 
and,  as  shown  in  Table  10,  imports  decreased  to  a  low  point  during 
this  period.  They  were  least  in  the  fiscal  year  1917,  when  their 
total  value  was  $75,197. 

Directly  after  the  war,  imports  of  partial  manufactures  of  wool 
or  hair,  mainly  tops,  began  to  increase.  Imports  in  1919  were 
valued  at  $848,675  and  in  1920  at  $1,348,276,  while  in  1921  they 
attained  the  record  of  15,389,644  ooirnds,  valued  at  $10,298,562.  Of 
the  1921  import  tops  alone  totaled  15,180,960  poimds,  valued  at 
$10,095,185.  This  extraordinaj-y  increase  may  be  attributed  to  the 
anticipation  of  higher  duties,  greater  domestic  consmnption,  and 
surplus  stocks  in  foreign  countries.  Statistics  also  show  that  14,872,- 
136  pounds  of  tops,  valued  at  $9,927,878,  were  imported  between 
January  1  and  May  28,  1921,  the  latter  date  being  tne  day  that  the 
emergency  tariff  act  became  effective.  This  temporary  law  (the 
emergency  tariff  act)  imposed  a  specific  duty  of  45  cents  a  poimd  in 
addition  to  the  ad  valorem  duties  of  the  previous  act.  Although  the 
higher  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  immediately  reduced 
imports,  nevertheless  considerable  quantities  continued  to  come  in. 
The  act  was  in  operation  from  May  28,  1921,  to  September  21,  1922 
(482  days),  during  which  time  importations  amounted  to  1,100,203 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,065,275.  Tops  alone  constituted  1,099,498 
pounds,  having  a  value  of  $1,063,693.  The  higher  rates  of  duty  are 
particularly  reflected  in  the  increased  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate 
during  the  period  January  1  to  September  21,  1922,  as  shown  in 
Table  10. 

In  the  present  tariff  act,  which  became  effective  on  September  22, 
1922,  tops,  roving,  roping,  etc.,  are  classified  together.  The  rates  of 
duties  provided  under  this  act  seem  to  have  had  little  influence  on  im- 
ports m  1923,  for  in  that  year  they  amounted  to *3, 980,450  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,426,718,  and  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  was  74.13 
per  cent.  Official  import  figures  for  1923  do  not  separate  tops  from 
the  other  partial  manufactures,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  at  least 
3,750,000  pounds  of  tops  were  imported  during  that  year.    However, 
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in  1924  the  decrease  in  imports  as  compared  with  those  of  1923  was 
marked,  for  only  576,096  pounds  came  in,  having  a  value  of  $429,126, 
with  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  68.76  per  cent.  Of  the  total 
quantity  imported  in  1924,  less  than  5  per  cent  was  of  'mohair,  the 
bulk  bemg  listed  as  made  of  wool  or  other  hair. 

Imports  for  consum'ption. — ^Table  10  is  a  summary  of  the  total 
imports  for  consumption,  of  partial  manufactures  of  wool  or  hair, 
beginning  with  the  net  of  1894.  Subsidiary  Tables  10a,  10b,  10c, 
ana  IOd  show,  respectively,  imports  of  tops  of  wool  or  cameFs  hair, 
tops  of  mohair,  alpaca,  etc.,  roving  or  roping,  and  partially  man- 
ufactured wool  or  hair,  n.  s.  p.  f.,  for  periods  during  which  these 
were  separately  recorded. 

Table  10. — Total  tops,  r^ving^  and  other  partial  manufactures  of  wool,  mohair^ 
""  cdpaca,  etc.^ — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue,  1895-1924 


Fiscal  year  (unless  otherwise  stated) 


1895  (Jan.  1  to  June  30) 

1806 

1897 

1898  (July  1  to  July  24, 1897) 

Total  (936  days,  act  of  1894).. 
Annual  average  (act  of  1894). 

1898  (July  25, 1897,  to  June  30, 1898) 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910  (July  1  to  Aug.  6, 1909) , 

Total  (4,394  days,  act  of  1897) 
Annual  average  (act  of  1897).. 

1910  (Aug.  6, 1909  to  June  30, 1910).. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914  (July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1913) 

Total  (1,609  days,  act  of  1909). 
Annual  average  (act  of  1909).. 

1914  (Jan.  1  to  June  30) 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1918  (July  1  to  Dec.  31) 

1919  (calendar  year) 

1920  (calendar  year) 

1921  (calendar  year) « , 

1922  (Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21)  » 

Total  (3,186  days,  act  of  1913). 
Annual  average  (act  of  1913).. 

1922  (Sept.  22  to  Dec.  31) 

1923  (calendar  year) 

1924  (calendar  year) 


Quantity 


Pounds 
1,667,372 
1,147,461 
6,062,953 
846,003 


9,223,789 
3,696,884 


1,229 

3,607 

858 

821 

880 

321 

3,287 

1,671 

966 

860 

402 

2,248 

233 


17,262 
1,434 


1,868 
124 
877 
627 

4,782 


8,178 
1,866 


3,284,696 

3, 494, 733 

1,486,908 

136, 376 

96,466 

15, 316 

732,879 

1,062,932 

15,389,644 

1, 118, 060 


26,816,997 
3,  Q72, 256 


1, 207, 061 

3,980,460 

676,096 


Value 


$601,344 

438,417 

1,821,405 

292.399 


3,053,565 
1, 190, 760 


837 

3,346 

1,066 

878 

966 

396 

1,690 

1,439 

1,129 

964 

708 

879 

292 


14,677 
1,211 


838 
130 
712 
353 
2,318 


4,361 
987 


1,490,097 

1,800,486 

570,044 

82,723 

116,685 

23,738 

848,675 

1,348,276 

10,298,562 

1,089,349 


17, 668, 536 
2,024,173 


693,010 

2,428,718 

429,126 


,Duty  col- 
lected 


$100,269 

87,683 

364,281 

58,480 


610, 713 
238,152 


979 

3,276 

956 

801 

896 

359 

2,046 

1,479 

991 

904 

666 

1,244 

252 


Value  per 
unit 


14,748 
1,225 


936 
117 
664 
317 
2,616 


4,640 
1,030 


120, 570 

147, 118 

77,660 

13, 679 

10, 516 

1,896 

71,944 

126, 710 

876,553 

676,672 


2,022,117 
231,661 


536,929 

1,798,892 

276,937 


$a320 
.382 
.322 
.346 


.302 
.302 


.681 

.927 

1.231 

1.069 

1.097 

1.231 

.614 

.916 

1.182 

1.134 

1.761 

.391 

1.263 


QAA 
.  O'l'X 

.844 


.449 
1.048 
.812 
.670 
.486 


.532 
.532 


.484 

.616 

.384 

.607 

1.209 

1.660 

1.168 

1.268 

.669 

.974 


.669 
.669 


.574 
.610 
.688 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate 


Per  cent 
2a  00 
20.00 
2a  00 
20.00 


20.00 
20.00 


116. 97 
97.94 
9a  53 
81.23 
92.76 
90.89 

121.07 

102.78 
87.78 
93.78 
79.94 

141.52 
86.30 


101. 17 
101. 17 


111.  69 
90.00 
9L85 
89.80 

106.54 


10134 
10134 


8.09 

8.17 

13.61 

16.42 

9.02 

7.99 

8.48 

9.32 

8.61 

62.94 


11.44 
11.44 


77.48 
7113 
68.76 


1  Imports  of  tops,  roving,  etc.,  were  not  recorded  prior  to  act  of  1894. 

>  Indudes  29,413  pounds,  valued  at  $26,104,  paying  emergency  tariff  act  surtax  of  45  cents  a  pound  in 
addition  to  the  regular  ad  valorem  duties. 

>  Includes  1,070,790  pounds,  valued  at  $1,039,171,  paying  emergency  tariff  act  surtax  of  46  cents  a  pound 
in  addition  to  the  regular  ad  valorem  duties. 
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Table  10a. — Tops  of  wool  or  catneVa  hair ' — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 

1914-1924 


Fiscal  year  (unless  otherwise  stated) 


1914  (Jan.  1  to  June  30) 

1916 

1916 :-.. 

1917— 

1918 

1918  (July  1  to  Dec.  31) 

1919  (calendar  year) 

1920  (calendar  year) 

1921  (calendar  year)  >-. 

1922  (Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21) » 

Total  (3,186  days,  act  of  1913) 
Annual  average  (act  of  1913) . 

1922  (Sept.  22  to  Dec.  31)  * 

1923  (calendar  year) 4 _•-. 

1924  (calendar  year)* 


Quantity 


Pbunds 

3,228,237 

3,412,250 

665,764 

21,007 

69, 161 

15,234 

709,300 

853,719 

14,788,322 

1,068,539 


24,831,533 
2,844,792 


1,181,009 

3,932,234 

649,505 


Value 


$1,453,287 

1,770,917 

284,696 

17,184 

98.108 

23,624 

813,667 

1,098,003 

9, 766, 584 

1,025,193 


Duty  col- 
lected 


$116, 263 

141, 673 

22,776 

1,375 

7,849 

1,890 

65,093 

87,840 

792,011 

660,782 


16,351,263 
1,873,261 


1, 787, 552 
204,789 


Value  per 
unit 


$a450 

.519 

.428 

.818 

1.419 

1.551 

1.147 

1.286 

.660 

.950 


.658 
.658 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate 


Per  cent 

aoo 

&00 
&00 
&00 
&00 
&00 
&00 
&00 
&11 
53.72 


10.93 
10.93 


673,084 

2,388,784 

412,753 


524,350 

1,775,394 

263,887 


.570 
.607 
.751 


77.90 
74.32 
63.93 


1  Not  separately  recorded  prior  to  act  of  1913. 

*  Includes  23,743  pounds,  valued  at  $17,552,  paying  emergency  tariff  act  surtax  of  46  cents  a  pound  in 
addition  to  the  r^^ar  duty  of  8  x>er  cent  ad  valorem. 

>  Includes  1.041,704  pounds  valued  at  $1,011,450,  paying  emergency  tariff  act  surtax  of  45  cents  a  i)ound  in 
addition  to  the  regular  duty  of  8  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

4  Tops  and  other  partial  manufactures  of  wool  or  hair  other  than  mohair. 

Tablb   10b. — Tops  of  mohair,  alpaca,  etc.^ — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 

1914-1924 


Fiscal  year  (unless  otherwise  stated) 


1914  (Jan.  1  to  June  30) 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1918  (July  1  to  Dec.  31) 

1919  (calendar  year)  -  - 

1920  (csdendar  year)  - 

1921  (calendar  year) » 

1922  (Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21)  * 

Total  (3,186  days,  act  of  1913) 

Annual  average  (act  of  1913) 

1922  (Sept.  22  to  Dec.  31)  • 

1923  (calendar  year)  •-. 

1924  (calendar  year)  •_. 


Quantity 


Pounds 

33,165 

66,723 

765,621 

95,833 

12,363 

6 

22,655 

139,077 

392,638 

49,247 


1, 577, 328 
180,705 


26,042 
48,216 
26,591 


Value 


$11,356 
25,663 

266,308 

58,013 

9,901 

38 

33.752 

148,729 

328,601 
63,905 


946,266 
108,408 


19,926 
37,934 
16,373 


Duty  col- 
lected 


$2,271 

5,133 

53,262 

11,602 

1,980 


6,750 
29,746 
68,077 
25,747 


204,568 
23,435 


12,579 
23,498 
12,050 


Value  per 
unit 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate 


$a342 

.385 

.348 

.605 

.801 

6.333 

L490 

1.069 

.837 

1.298 


.600 
.600 


Per  cent 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
Free.» 
2a  00 
20.00 
20.72 
4a  29 


21.62 
21.62 


.766 
.787 
.616 


63.13 
61.94 
73.59 


1  Not  separately  recorded  prior  to  act  of  1913. 

s  From  Philippine  Islands. 

I  Includes  5,238  pounds,  valued  at  $7,221,  paying  emergency  tariff  act  surtax  of  45  cents  a  pound  in  addition 
to  the  regular  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

4  Includes  28,812  pounds,  valued  at  $27,470,  pasring  emergency  tariff  act  surtax  of  45  cents  a  pound  in  addi  • 
tion  to  the  regular  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

•  Tops  and  other  partial  manufactures  of  mohair. 
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Table  10c. — Roving  or  roping  of  wool  or  hain^ — Imports  for  consumption — 

Revenue,  1914-192S 


Fiscal  year  (unless  otherwise  stated) 

Quantity 

Value 

Duty  col- 
lected 

Value  per 
unit 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate 

1914  (Jan.  1  to  June  30) 

Pounds 
852 

$374 

$30 

$0,439 

Per  cent 
&00 

1916« 

1916* 

9 

1917* 

1918» 

1918  (July  1  to  Dec.  31) 

1919  (calendar  year) .      ........ 

224 

18 

240 

2 

349 

24 

419 

2 

28 

2 

77 

1 

1.558 
1.333 
1.746 
1.000 

8.00 

1920  (calendar  year) 

8.33 

1921  (calendar  year)  • 

1&38 

1922  (Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21)<.- 

50.00 

1  Not  separately  recorded  prior  to  act  of  1913. 
s  No  imports  recorded  as  roving  or  roping. 

'  Includes  96  pounds,  valued  at  $367,  paying  emergency  tariff  act  surtax  of  45  cents  a  pound  in  addition 
to  the  regular  duty  of  8  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
*  Dutiable  under  emergency  tariff  act  at  45  cents  a  pound  and  8  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Table  IOd. — Partially  manufactured  wool  or  hair  n.  s.  p.  /.* — Imports  for  consump~ 

tion — Revenucj  1914-192B 


Fiscal  year  (unless  otherwise  stated) 


1914  (Jan.  1  to  June  30).. 

1915» 

1916 » 

1917 « 

1918« 

1918  (July  1  to  Dec.  81).. 

1919  (calendar  year) 

1920  (calendar  year) 

1921  (calendar  year) » 

1922  (Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21) « 


Quantity 


Pounds 

22,441 

16,760 

54,623 

19,635 

14,931 

76 

700 

70, 118 

206,444 

272 


Value 


$25,080 

3,906 

19,040 

7,526 

8,576 

76 

907 

101, 620 

202;  968 

249 


Duty  col- 

Value per 

lected 

unit 

$2,006 

$1. 118 

312 

.248 

1,623 

.349 

602 

.385 

686 

.574 

6 

LOOO 

73 

1.296 

8,122 

1.448 

16,388 

.974 

142 

.915 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate 


Per  cent 
8.00 
8.00 
&00 
8.00 
8.00 
&00 
8.00 
&00 

ao7 

67.03 


1  Not  separately  recorded  prior  to  act  of  1913. 

>  Includes  roving  or  roping. 

>  Includes  336  pounds,  valued  at  $964,  paying  emergency  tariff  act  surtax  of  45  cents  a  pound  in  addition 
to  the  regular  duty  of  8  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

*  Dutiable  under  emergency  tariff  act  at  45  cents  a  pound  and  8  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

General  imports. — General  imports  of  tops,  by  countries,  were  not 
recorded  prior  to  1916.  Table  11  shows  the  countries  furnishing 
these  imports  and  the  quantities  supplied  by  each  country  for  the 
years  1916-1924: 

Table  11. — Wool  tops  * — General  imports,  hy  countries,  1916-19^4 

[Quantity  in  pounds] 


• 

Country  of  origin 

Fiscal  year— 

July  1  to 
Deo.  31, 
1918 

1916 

1917 

1918 

United  Kinirdom ., 

447,968 

1,039 

17,363 
40 

Australia ..- ...... ... - . 

Franoe. ..^..■.. 

26,102 

Argentina........ .— . . 

62,'26o 
3,320 

16^300 

Canada «.... 

10p083 

4 
4,810 

34 

UniKuay ., ,    ™^. ..  ,..  .  ,      ,^ 

Total 

483,183 

6^863 

82,918 

16w234 

^        .w 

1  For  1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920,  and  1921  tops  only  were  recorded  in  statistics. 
57297— 26t 4 
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Table  11. — Wool  tops — General  imporU  by  coutUrieSf  1916-1924 — Continued 

[Quantity  in  pounds] 


Country  of  origin 


United  Kingdom. 

Australia 

Qermany 

France 

Argentina 

Bdgium 

Canada 

Italy 

Spain 

Bolivia 

Chile. 

China 

Japan 

Switzerland 


Total, 


Calendar  year— 


1919 


429,436 
616, 155 


14,609 
"663" 


20^061 


980,914 


1920 


461,011 
46^366 


141,951 

21,883 

35,001 

26,068 

240 

16,163 

68 

6,699 

592 


1, 175, 062 


1921 


13,23^693 

1,028,231 

51, 121 

400^611 


1922) 


224,373 
82,808 


2;  861, 380 
728,969 
437,722 
382,473 
206^066 
73,893 
17,389 


26 
20^754 


15,038,617  !    4,707,892 


1923) 


2,799,345 
176,466 
21,268 
301,839 
312,638 
65,790 
196,129 


31,103 


8,904,578 


1924) 


292;  273 

29,809 

1,066 

168,663 


37, 512 


529.922 


>  Wool  and  hair  advanced  in  any  manner,  including  tops. 

In  1916  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  93  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity;  in  1917  and  1918  imports  were  relatively  small  and  came 
largely  from  South  America;  in  1919,  53  per  cent  came  from  Aus- 
tralia and  42  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1920  Australia 
and  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  about  equal  quantities,  approx- 
imately 40  per  cent  each,  and  France  about  12  per  cent.  In  1921 
the  United  Kingdom  far  exceeded  all  other  countries,  sending  to 
this  country  88  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  Australia  furnished  only 
about  7  per  cent.  During  1922  the  United  Kingdom  suppUed  nearly 
61  per  cent,  AustraUa  15  per  cent,  Germany  9  per  cent,  and  France 
8  per  cent.  In  1923,  71.8  per  cent  came  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
8  per  cent  from  Argentina,  7.7  per  cent  from  France,  5  per  cent  from 
Canada,  4.5  per  cent  from  AustraUa,  1.7  per  cent  from  Belgium,  0.8 
per  cent  from  China,  and  0.5  per  cent  fro;n  Germany.  During  1924 
the  United  Kingdom  furnished  55  per  cent,  France  32  per  cent, 
Canada  7  per  cent,  Australia  5.4  per  cent,  and  Germany  three- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  imported. 

Table  12  shows  the  average  value  per  pound  of  wool  tops  and 
other  partial  manufactures  of  wool  or  hair  imported  from  the  countries 
furnishing  the  bulk  of  these  commodities,  also  the  average  value 
for  all  countries,  during  the  years  1919  to  1924  inclusive. 

Table  12. — Wool  tops — Average  import  values  per  pound j  1919-1924 


Country  of  origin 

1919 

1920 

1921 

19221 

19231 

19241 

United  Kingdom .. 

$0.71 
1.44 

$1.01 
1.76 
1.67 
1.48 
1.18 
2.58 

$0.63 

$a66 
.22 
.98 
.36 

1.03 
.74 

1.09 

$a64 
.26 
.96 
.63 
1.06 
.96 
.94 

$a88 

Argentina 

FrftTice         ..„..,             ... 

.83 
1.28 

.76 
1.31 

.66 

.90 

OaPHdA „.       , 

.92 
1.64 

.41 

Australia ^ 

.71 

Belgium 

Qermany 

.78 

Average  for  all  countries 

1.23 

1.23 

.66 

.70 

.66 

.86 

1  Includes  also  other  partial  manufactures  of  wool  or  hair. 
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Table  12  shows  that  in  1919  the  unit  value  of  wool  tops  from 
Australia  was  highest,  with  Argentina  second,  Canada  third,  and 
the  United  Kangdom  fourth.  In  both  1920  and  1921  the  unit 
value  was  highest  for  Belgium  and  lowest  for  the  United  King- 
dom. In  1922  and  1923  5ie  value  per  pound  of  tops,  including 
other  partial  manufactures,  averaged  highest  for  Australia,  with 
tops  from  Germany,  France,  and  Bmgium  nearly  as  high;  those  from 
the  United  Kingdom  were  only  57  per  cent  of  the  average  value  of 
those  from  Australia.  Argentma  furnished  tops  of  the  lowest  value, 
the  unit  value  per  pound  being  only  23  per  cent  of  those  coming  from 
Australia.  For  1924  the  unit  value  per  pound  of  imports  averaged 
the  highest  for  France.  Using  the  French  unit  value  as  a  basis  of 
comparison  the  average  value  of  tops  from  other  countries  was  2 
cents  less  for  the  United  Kingdom,  12  cents  for  Germany,  19  cents 
for  Australia,  and  49  cents  for  Canada. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  reports  the .  entrance  into  this 
country  oi  wool  tops  and  wool  and  hair  advanced,  by  customs 
districts,  as  follows: 


Table  13. — Wool  tops — Imports  by  customs  districts,  1919-1924. 

[Quantity  in  pounds] 


Customs  district 


1019 


1020 


Massachusets 

Rhode  Island 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

St.  Louis 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

Buffalo 

St.  Lawrence 

Vermont 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 
Dakota 


810,028 

36,346 

122,014 

2,662 


64 


Total. 


080,014 


808,676 

103,055 

154,261 

78,502 


2,022 
502 

1,315 

104 

24,635 


1, 176, 052 


1021 


10221 


10,626,472 

81, 577 

3,248,264 

500,024 

1,005 

4,878 

335,040 


30 
82, 718 
58,700 


4,340,270 

17,045 

163, 652 

185,037 

1,250 

451 

187 


10231 


3,054,822 

53,465 

125,650 

644,400 

1 


160 
26,053 


4 
5 


1024  » 


301,053 


203,058 
25,808 


15,038,617 


4, 707, 802 


3,004,578 


520,022 


1  Figures  include  other  partial  manufactures  of  wool  or  hair. 

Table  13  shows  that  Massachusetts  received  far  larger  quantities 
than  any  other  State.  For  three  years  preceding  1922,  New  York 
held  second  place,  but  since  that  year  Philadelphia  has  been  second. 

The  percentages  in  Table  14,  oased  on  the  figures  in  Table  13, 
are  given  for  the  four  leading  States  since  1919. 

Table  14. — Wool  tops — Imports  by  customs  districtSj  1919-1924 

[Per  cent  distribution] 


Customs  district 

1010 

1020 

1021- 

10221 

10231 

10241 

Massachusetts 

83:50 
12.53 

.26 
3.70 

.01 

68.82 

13.13 

6.60 

&85 

2.51 

70.66 
21.60 

3.00 
.54 

3.21 

02.10 

3.48 

3.03 

.36 

.04 

78.24 
3.22 

16.50 

1.37 

.67 

56.81 

New  York 

38.32 

Philadelphia 

4,87 

Rhode  Island 

None. 

All  other.. 

(') 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.  oa 

1  Indudes  also  other  partial  manufactures  of  wool  or  hair, 
s  Negligible. 
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Boston  has  always  been  the  largest  port  of  entry,  probably  because 
Massachusetts  consumes  greater  quantities  of  tnese  products  than 
any  other  State. 

Character  of  imported  tops, — The  types  of  tops  most  commonly  im- 
ported in  1923  at  Boston,  and  these  were  in  all  probabihty  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  country,  were  48s,  50s,  56s,  and  58s;  those 
coming  in  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  order  of  quantity,  were  60s, 
64s,  7&,  80s,  46s,  and  44s.  Imports  in  1924  consisted  mainly  of  the 
types  imported  in  1923,  except  that  the  largest  single  item  was 
60s  black. 

Prices 

Landed  costs.oj  tops  invoiced  at  various  prices, — Table  15  shows  the 
landed  costs  and  the  wholesale  selling  prices  in  the  United  States 
of  tops  invoiced  at  from  30  cents  to  $1.75  a  pound.  The  landed  costs 
are  aerived  by  adding  to  each  arbitrary  invoice  price  the  probable 
landing  charges  and  the  equivalent  specific  duty  applicame  under 
the  act  of  1922.  These  landed  costs  plus  5  per  cent  lor  the  eiq)enses 
and  profit  of  the  importer  give  the  probable  wholesale  selling  prices 
on  the  American  market. 

Table  15. — Landed  costs  and  probable  selling  prices  in  the  United  States  of  wool 

tops  invoiced  at  various  prices  per  pound 


Probable 

Foreign 

Landing 
charges! 

United 

Total 

selling 

selling 
price 

States 
duty 

landed 
cost 

price  in 
United 

States  > 

$0.30 

$0.03 

$0.39 

$0.72 

$0.76 

.40 

.03 

.41 

.84 

.88 

.50 

.03 

.43 

.96 

1.01 

.60 

.03 

.45 

1.08 

1.13 

.70 

.03 

.47 

1.20 

1.26 

.80 

.03 

.49 

1.32 

1.39 

.90 

.03 

.51 

1.44 

1.51 

1.00 

.03 

.53 

1.56 

1.64 

1.10 

.03 

.55 

1.68 

1.76 

1.20 

.03 

.57 

1.80 

1.89 

1.30 

.03 

.59 

1.92 

2.02 

1.40 

.03 

.61 

2.04 

2.14 

1.50 

.03 

.63 

2.16 

2.27 

1.76 

.03 

.68 

2.46 

2.58 

1  Includes  ocean  freight,  insurance,  and  commission  charges. 

>  Includes  5  per  cent  on  landed  cost  for  importer's  overhead  and  profit. 

Comparison  of  United  States  prices  of  imported  and  domestic  tops. — 
The  types  of  comparable  English  and  American  tops  selected  for 
price-comparison  purposes  are  given  below: 

English  quality  Comparable  United  States  type 

Merino: 

70s  average Fine. 

60s  ordinary Half  blood. 

Cross-bred  colonial  carded: 

58s  super  comeback High  three-eighths  blood. 

66s  average Low  three-eighths  blood.  ^ 

50s  average High  one-fourth  blood. 

44s  average Low  one-fourth  blood. 
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Table  16  shows  the  actual  selling  price  per  poiind  of  English  tops  in 
.£n^land,  their  probable  landed  cost  and  selling  price  in  tnis  country, 
and  the  price  at  which  comparable  United  States  tops  were  sold  during 
the  months  of  May,  1914,  May,  1924,  and  February,  1925. 

Tabls  16. — Approximate  selling  price  per  pound  in  the  United  States  of  English 
and.  comparable  AmeHcan  wool  tops  during  May,  1914,  May,  19^4,  and  Feh^ 
ruaryy  19^5 


Quality 


N 


Merino: 

70s  average 

605  ordinary 

■Croesbred  colonial,  carded 
588  super  comeback . . . 

50s  average 

50s  average 

44s  average 


Year  and 
month 


May,  1914 
May,  1924 
Feb.,  1925 
May,  1914 
May,  1924 
Feb.,  1925 

May,  1914 
May,  1924 
Feb.,  1926 
May,  1914 
May,  1924 
Feb.,  1925 
May,  1914 
May,  1924 
Feb.,  1925 
May,  1914 
May,  1924 
Feb.,  1926 


Selling 

price  in 

England  i 


$a67 
1.29 
1.41 
.62 
1.11 
1.25 

.56 
1.04 
1.19 
.49 
.84 
.93 
.42 
.  66 
.74 
.33 
.49 
.60 


United 
States 
duty 


$a064 
.688 
.618 
.05 
.552 
.586 

.044 

.538 

.574 

.G39 

.498 

.52 

.034 

.462 

.48 

.026 

.428 

.452 


Landing 
charges' 


$a03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 

.03 
.08 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 


Total  i  Probable  I  Selling 

landed  I   selling  price  off 

cost  of      price  of  oom- 

English  English  parable 

tops  in      tops  in  Unitedl 

United      United  States 

States      States  >  tops « 


$a76 
1.91 
2.06 
.70 
1.69 
1.87 

.62 
1.61 
1.79 

.56 
1.37 
1.4S 

.48 
1.15 
1.25 

.39 

.96 
1.08 


$a79 
2.00 
Z16 
.74 
1.77 
1.96 

.65 
1.69 
1.88 

1.44 
J.  66 

.60 
1.21 
1.27 

.41 
1.00 
1.13 


ia7i 
i.ea 

2.101 

.09 

1.5& 

L8S 

.63^ 

1.4a 

1.6fr 
.61 

1.20 

1.4& 

.5S 

1.12 

1.4a 

.51 
.95> 

i.ar 


^  Prices  for  English  tops  were  converted  into  United  States  currency  at  par  for  1914,  for  1924  at  the  rat» 
■of  exchange  on  May  17,  and  for  1026  at  the  rate  of  exchange  on  February  13. 

*  Includes  freight,  insurance,  and  commission  charges. 

I  Includes  5  par  cent  on  landed  C3st  for  importers'  overhead  and  profit. 

*  Prices  obtained  from  the  Textile  World. 

The  figures  in  the  above  table  show  that  the  United  Kingdom  can 
compete  on  the  American  market  only  in  certain  kinds  of  tops.  They 
also  show  that  the  United  States  can  not  compete  with  the  United 
Kingdom  in  world  markets.  When  domestic  mills  buy  direct  from 
foreign  sources,  the  total  landed  cost  of  EngUsh  tops  must  be  the 
basis  of  comparison  with  American  selling  prices. 

Using  the  prices  quoted  in  Table  16  as  a  basis  of  comparison^ 
the  average  price  of  wool  tons  in  the  United  States  was  higher  than, 
the  average  price  in  England  by  19.5  per  cent  in  1914,  45.5  per  cent 
in  1924,  and  58.1  per  cent  in  1925.  Furthermore,  the  average  price 
of  American  tops  on  the  domestic  market  in  February,  1925,  was 
22.5  per  cent  above  that  in  May,  1924,  and  the  average  price 
of  similar  English  tops  on  the  English  market  was  12.7  per  cent 
higher  in  February,  1925,  than  that  in  May,  1924.  The  higher 
selling  prices  of  this  commodity  in  the  two  countries  in  1924  and 
1925,  as  compared  with  1914,  were  due  primarily  to  higher  raw- 
wool,  prices  and  greater  manufacturing  costs,  including  higher  wages 
basea  on  increased  Uving  costs.  The  variation  in  the  rate  of  increase 
for  different  quaUties  of  tops  was  caused  mainly  by  the  quantity 
available,  the  demand,  and  the  price  variation  in  the  particular  grades 
of  wool  required.  A  further  analysis  of  Table  16  shows  that  the 
percentage  increase  in  the  selling  prices  in  1924  over  1914  for  English 
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tops  in  England  and  for  comparable  American  tops  in  the  United 
States  was  as  follows: 

Table  17. — Increase  in  selling  prices  of  wool  tops  in  1924  as  compared  with  1914  ^ 


Merino: 

70s  average 

60s  ordinary .._. 

Crossbred  colonial,  carded 

588  supercomeback 

566  average 

50s  average. 

44s  average 

Average 


English 

tops  in 

England 


Percent 

increase 

92.5 

79.0 

89.1 
71.4 
57.1 
48.5 


American 
tops  in 
United 
States 


72.9 


Percent 

increase 

136.6 

124.6 

122.2 
96.7 

111.3 
86.3 


/  Differ- 
ence in 
rate  of 

increase 


113.0 


Percent 
44.1 
45.6 

33.1 
25.3 
54.2 
37.8 


4ao 


1  Raw  wool  entered  the  United  States  free  of  duty  in  1914  but  was  dutiable  in  1924. 

Tariff  History 

In  the  tariff  act  of  1883  imports  of  partial  manufactures  of  wool  or 
hair  were  dutiable,  without  specific  mention,  under  the  basket 
paragraph  of  the  wool  schedule.  Partial  manufactures  of  wool  or 
nair  were  not  specifically  recorded  in  import  statistics  during  the 
period  of  this  act. 

In  the  act  of  1890,  roping,  roving,  or  tops  made  from  wools  and 
hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animals,  and  all  wool  and 
hair  which  have  been  advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of 
manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  not  specifically 
provided  for,  were  made  dutiable  under  a  combination  of  specific  and 
ad  valorem  rates.  This  compoimd  rate  was  applied  to  three  classifi- 
cations, based  upon  values,  i.  e.,  (a)  not  more  than  30  cents  per 
pound;  (b)  more  than  30  and  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound: 
(c)  above  40  cents  per  pound.  Imports  were  not  specifically  recorded 
in  statistics. 

The  act  of  1894  provided  for  '^roving,  roping,  or  tops,^'  and  re- 
corded imports  averaged  per  annum  during  the  life  of  this  act  3,596,884 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,190,760.  The  rate  of  duty  was  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Imports  of  these  articles,  which  had  probably  been 
negligible  theretofore,  increased  to  5,662,953  pounds  in  the  fiscal 
year  1897. 

The  act  of  1897  provided  for  ^^wool  and  hair  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the 
washed  or  scoured  condition''  and  levied  compound  rates  of  duty 
based  on  value  classifications  of  (a)  not  more  than  40  cents  per 
pound,  (6)  above  40  and  not  above  70  cents  a  pound,  and  (c)  over  70 
cents  a  pound.  During  the  life  of  the  act  of  1897  the  equivalent  ad 
valorem  rate  averaged  101.17  per  cent,  and  the  average  annual 
imports  were  only  1,434  pounds,  valued  at  $1,211. 

The  act  of  1909  provided  for  *^ combed  wool  or  tops,"  and  ^^'wool 
and  hair  which  have  been  advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any  process 
of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,"  and  levied 
compound  rates  of  duty  based  on  value  classifications  of  (a)  not 
more  than  20  cents  a  pound  and  (6)  more  than  20  cents  a  pound. 
During  the  life  of  the  act  of  1909  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate 
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averaged  104j34  per  cent,  and  the  average  annual  imports  were  only 
1,855  pounds,  valuedat  $987.  • 

The  act  of  1913  carried  greatly  reduced  rates,  and  duties  were 
assessed  on  an  ad  valorem  basis.  For  the  first  time,  a  distinction 
was  made  between  products  of  wool  and  camel's  hair,  and  prod- 
ucts of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals.  On 
/'combed  wool  or  tops  and  roving  pr  roping  made  whoUv  or  in  part 
of  wool  or  camel's  hair,  and  on  oflier  wool  and  hair  whicn  have  been 
advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  anv  process  of  manufacture  beyond 
the  washed  or  scoured  condition  "  tne  rate  was  8  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  on  ''tops  made  from  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and 
other  like  animals"  the  rate  was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  the  lower  duties,  imports  jumped  to  6,180,632  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,944,356,  in  the  first  year  (the  calendar  year  1914). 
This  increase  was  followed  by  a  decline  during  the  war  period,  but 
in  1919  there  was  again  an  increase,  and  in  the  calendar  year  1921 
occurred  the  record  of  15,389,644  pounds,  valued  at  $10,298,562. 
That  this  exceptional  import  was  probably  due  to  the  anticipation 
of  higher  rates  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  15,360,231  pounds  of  it  came 
in  during  the  period  from  January  1  to  May  27  and  only  29,413 
pounds  during  the  period  from  May  28  to  December  31,  1921. 

During  the  life  of  the  act  of  1913,  with  raw  wool  on  the  free  list, 
annual  imports  averaged  3,471,387  pounds,  valued  at  $2,241,195,  and 
the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  was  8.66  per  cent.  Under  the 
emergency  tariff  act,  when  raw  wool  was  dutiable,  annual  imports 
averaged  833,141  poimds,  valued  at  $806,692,  and  the  equivalent  ad 
valorem  rate  of  duty  was  54.87  per  cent. 

The  act  of  1922  provides  for  Wool,  and  hair  of  the  kinds  provided 
for  in  this  schedule,  which  has  been  advanced  in  any  manner  or  by 
any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition, 
including  tops,  but  not  further  advanced  than  roving/'  at  33  cents  a 
pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Imports  during:  the  period  Sep- 
tember 22  to  December  31,  1922,  amounted  to  1,207,051  pounds, 
valued  at  $693,010;  during  the  calendar  year  1923  to  3.980,450  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,426,718,  with  the  eauivalent  ad  valorem  duty  of  74.13 
per  cent;  and  during  the  calendar  year  1924  to  576,096  pounds, 
valued  at  $429,126,  with  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  of  68.76 
percent.  The  rates  under  the  act  of  1922  are  lower  than  tnose  levied 
Dy  the  acts  of  1897  and  1909  but  higher  than  those  levied  under  the 
acts  of  1894,  1913,  and  the  emergency  tariff  act  of  1921. 

Rates  ofdiity. — The  average  rates  o\  duty — equivalent  ad  valorem — 
on  wool  tops,  yarns,  and  woven  fabrics  in  the  tariff  acts  from  1890  to 
1922  are  shown  as  follows : 

Table  18. — Equivalent  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty^  acts  of  1890-1922 


Tariff  act 


1890.. 
1894.. 
1897.. 
1909.. 
1913  «. 


1921  (emergency  tariff  act). 

1922  (calendar  year  1923)... 


Topsi 

Yams 

Per  ceid 

Percent 

(») 

105.11 

20.00 

38.09 

101. 17 

93.54 

104.34 

86.12 

8.66 

19.36 

.54.87 

59.09 

74.13 

67.34 

Woven 
fabrics  * 

Percent 
99.42 
4a  71 
100.49 
96.00 
35.26 
59.20 
73.32 


1  Includes  roving  and  other  partial  manufactures. 

>  Including  all  woven  fabrics  of  the  kinds  now  dutiable  under  paragraphs  1108  and  1109  of  the  tariff  act 
of  1922. 

>  Not  recorded.  <  Not  Including  emergency  tariff  act. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  under  the  acts  of  1897,  1909,  and  1922  the 
equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  on  tops  was  higher  than  on  yarns  and 
woven  fabrics  into  which  they  are  made,  but  lower  under  the  acts  of 
1894,  1913,  and  the  emergency  tariff  act.  Under  all  acts,  with  the 
exception  of  the  act  of  1890.  the  duty  on  yams  was  less  than  the  duty 
on  woven  fabrics. 

Table  19. — Tops,  rovingt  <md  other  partial  manyfactures  of  wool,  mohair^  alpaca* 

etc, — Rates  of  duly 


Act 
of— 


1883.... 


1800. 


1894.. 
1897.. 


1909. 


1913 


362 


390 


392 


279 
364 

366 


375 


376 


286 


306 


Tariff  classification  or  description 


*    *    all  manufactures  of  wool  of  every  description,  made 
wholly  or  In  part  of  wool,  not  specially  enumeratea  or  provided 
for  in  this  act,  valued  at— 
Not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 


Above  80  cents  per  pound 

Wools  and  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animals, 
in  the  form  of  roping,  roving,  or  tops,  and  all  wool  and  hair 
which  have  been  advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of 
manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
duties  as  are  imposed  upon  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

*    *    *    all  manufactures  of  every  description  made  wholly  or 

in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or 

other  animals,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued 

at  — 

Not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound 

More  than  30  and  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound 

Above  40  cents  per  pound 


*  *  *  and  on  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca, 
or  other  like  animals,  in  the  form  of  roving,  roping,  or  tops. 

Wool  and  hair  which  have  been  advanced  in  any  manner  or  by 
any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scourea 
condition,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  duties  as  are  imposed  upon  manufactures  of 
wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act. 

•  ♦  *  ana  all  manufactures  of  every  description  made  wholly 
or  in  part  of  wool,  not  si)ecially  provided  for  in  this  Act,  valued 
at  — 

Not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound 


Above  40  cents  per  pound  and  not  above  70  cents  per  pound. 

Over  70  cents  per  pound 

On  combed  wool  or  tops,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  or  camel's 
hair,  valued  at  — 
Not  more  than  20  cents  per  pound 

More  than  20  cents  per  pound , 

Wool  and  hair  which  have  been  advanced  in  any  manner  or  by 
any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured 
condition,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are  imposed  upon  manufactures 
of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 

Combed  wool  or  tops  and  roving  or  roping  made  wholly  or  in 

Eart  of  wool  or  camel's  hair,  and  on  other  wool  and  hair  which 
ave  been  advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  man- 
ufacture beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  not  spe- 
cisJly  provided  for  in  this  section. 
Tops  made  from  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other 
like  animaJs. 


Rate  of  duty 


35  cents  per  pound  and 
35  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

85  cents  per  pound  and 
40  per  centum  ad 
valcapem. 


33  cents  per  poimd  and 
40  per  centum  ad  va- 
lOTem. 

38^  cents  per  pound 
and  40  per  centum 
ad   valorem. 

44  cents  per  pound  and 
50  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

20  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 


33  cents  per  pound  and 
50  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

44  cents  per  pound  and 
50  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

44  cents  per  pound  and 
55  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 


24^  cents  per  pound 

and  30  per  centum 

ad  valorem. 
36H  cents  per  pound 

and  30  per  centum  ad 

valorem. 


8  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 


20  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 
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Table  19. — Tops,  roving ,  and  other  partial  manufactures  of  wool,  mohair,  alpaca, 

etc.— Rates  of  duty — Continued 


Act 
of— 

Par. 

Tariff  classification  or  description 

Rate  of  duty 

1921 1._. 
1922.... 

19 
1106 

Wool  and  bair  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  paragraph  18,2  when 
advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manufacture 
beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  *  *  * 

Wool,  and  hair  of  the  kinds  provided  for  in  this  schedule,  which 
has  been  advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manu- 
facture beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  including 
tops,  but  not  further  advanced  than  roving. 

45  cents  per  pound  in 
addition  to  the  rates 
of   duty    imposed 
thereon  by  existing 
law. 

33  cents  per  poimd  and 
20    per    centum    ad 
valorem. 

1  Emergency  tariff  act,  May  27. 

s  Wool,  commonly  known  as  clothing  wool,  including  hair  of  the  camel.  Angora  goat,  and  alpaca,  but 
not  such  wools  as  are  commonly  known  as  carpet  wools. 

Court  and  Treasuky  Decisions 

Under  the  act  of  1883,  scoured  wool  in  the  form  of  tops  torn  up  in 
order  to  be  imported  as  waste  was  held  not  classable  as  waste  or  as 
manufactures  of  wool,  but  was  dutiable  at  the  rates  imposed  upon 
scoured  wool  as  /compared  with  unwashed  wool  with  the  additional 
duties  imposed  upon  wools  changed  in  character  or  condition  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  duty.  ''Waste'*  was  defined  as  ''refuse,  or 
material  that  is  not  susceptible  of  being  used  for  the  ordinary  purpose 
of  manufacture/'  (Patton  v.  United  States,  159  U.  S.  500,  of  1895; 
also  Juillard  v,  Magone,  37  Fed.  857,  of  1889.) 

This  case  was  followed  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  in 
classifying  wool  tops,  designedly  broken  and  not  incidentally  produced 
as  refuse  in  the  process  of  wool  manufacture,  under  paragraph  279  of 
the  act  of  1894  as  wool  in  the  form  of  tops,  and  not  under  paragraph 
685  as  wool  waste.     (G.  A.  4050,  T.  D.  18737,  of  1897.) 

Wool  tops,  imported  with  a  scouring  machine  to  be  used  for  cover- 
ing the  top  rollers  thereof  and  not  an  essential  part  of  the  machine, 
are  dutiable  as  wool  tops  and  are  not  to  be  considered  with  the 
machine  as  an  entirety.  (Abstract  27169,  T.  D.  32031,  of  1911.) 
Human  hair  tops  were  held  not  to  come  within  paragraph  286,  and 
to  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  385  of  the  act  of  1913  as  un enumer- 
ated manufactured  articles.  (Abstract  38842,  and  T.  D.  36200,  of 
1915.) 

Cashmere  tops  and  cashmere  cardings  were  held  dutiable  under 
paragraph  286  of  the  act  of  1913  and  not  under  paragraph  306  of  that 
act  (Abstracts  46267  and  46475),  following  United  States  v.  Tatters- 
field  (11  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  492),  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  soft 
silky  undergrowth  on  the  Chinese  Cashmere  goat  more  nearly 
resembled  "wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel''  than  "hair  of  the 
Angora  goat,  alpaca,"  and  was  therefore  exempt  from  duty  under  para- 
graph 650  of  the  act  of  1913  and  not  dutiable  under  paragraph  305. 

Urfeped  wool  made  from  wool  tops  by  a  number  of  mamifacturing 
processes,  including  dyeing,  crimping,  and  braiding  on  two  cotton 
cords,  and  used  as  material  in  the  manufacture  of  hair  rolls,  doll  wigs, 
and  theatrical  wigs  and  mustaches,  was  held  to  be  too  far  advanced  to 
be  classified  under  paragraph  286  of  the  act  of  1913  as  combed  wool 
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*  V  ^  u  :vi\*^|t  ^^^  iv^Mttip  wr  wool  advanced  beyond  the  washed  or 
.V  v'Uivsi  ^.v^aoKtou,  .^»ii  ^Imiti^  become  a  maniifacture  of  wool  under 
tKi.,^,.,4ui  vv  vVuOi4rt**pdt,  Inc.,  v.  United  States,  12  Ct.  Cust. 
Vj'w.  .  l\  l\  ii*iWr,^  Merchandise  known  variously  as  curly 
'  uoluv.i .  om  Usi  mvi^<wr.  Mhl  euriy  mohair  tops,  made  from  mohair  tops 
'\\  N  ,iuouv  lUHttufac^urin^j:  processes,  including  dyeing  and  curling, 
\v  a.>  K  Ivl  u>  hi>  tvH>  fewr  iiAlriuiced  to  be  classified  as  mohair  tops  under 
|Miu^U4jfch  .<vN>  K^  th^  <ict  of  1913  and  to  be  dutiable  as  a  maniifacture 

V  f  Mu'luui  iukU^  ^Munn^irniph  308.     (Same  v.  Same,  T.  D.  39539.) 

>\  V  v4  >*hivh  h<ifit  In»«i  carbonized,  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  car- 
Ik  ui/u»^  biHii^  v*tUj-  to  free  it  from  such  substance  as  burrs,  grass, 
.uul  x\s\Ih,  h<k^  bmi  held  not  to  be  taken  beyond  the  provision  of 
uaiHriHf»i^  I  I0.i  vrf  th<*  act  of  1922  for  clean  wool  into  that  of  para- 
ciu|>a  lUKi  fv^  Advance  wool.  (United  States  v.  Stone,  12  Ct. 
N  I     V>>J>1h.       :  \\  l\  40296,  of  1924.) 

SECTION   2 
YARNS  OP  WOOL,  MOHAIR,  ALPACA,  ETC. 

Grneral  Information 

TAHirr  .Vox  of  September  21,  1922  * 

t'  vK   1 107      Y^ru»  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  valued  at  not  more 
\\\^\\  M)  v^mUm  iH»r  |Knmd»  24  cents  jjer  pound  and  30  per  centum  ad  valorem: 

V  aluisl  ^%  lu^uv  Umu  30  c^nts  but  not  more  than  $1  per  pound,  36  cents  per  pound 
^uvi  v\  IK***  wMtuiu  ad  valorom;  valued  at  more  than  $1  per  pound,  36  cents  per 
iHunul  uuvl  *0  ^H*r  iH>utum  ad  valorem. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION 

I'ho  NHinj*  inohuUHl  in  this  paragraph  are  those  made  wholly  or 
u^  V  luoif  v«luo  of  wool  of  the  sheep,  or  of  hair  of  the  camel,  Angora 
vv^tU«  l'HAl\u\tMH^  ^mt,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animals.  The  principal 
\  \  ^^v>*  mv  woolon  niul  worsted  yarns.  Practically  all  woolen  and 
^^uvM  K^t  tho  >v\Mxtoil  yarns  consumed  in  this  country  are  produced 
iv\  vl\vuuvH(io  nmnufacturers.  A  small  percentage  of  the  worsted 
\*4Mv  yi^\^l  i*  iuiporttHl,  and  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  the  yarn 
^uutsv  K^vy^  ivH  nmdo  from  imported  tops. 

'N\./.K(v»f*  <mm/  «»sYvS\--In  the  wool  textile  industry  two  distinct 
kvumvlsNV.^'  ^iv  ^viH^jrniJSod  by  those  directly  engaged,  but  have  little 
x^i  iu^  vK^iotioHUot*  to  the  general  public.  These  are  the  "woolen" 
.u^l  \\v^>*t*Hr'  industries.  In  general,  the  word  ''worsted''  is  little 
ivuv^wu  \\\  \\\K\  oonsuming  public,  and  the  word  ''woolen''  is  often 
iushn  uuonwt^^ly  ttppHod  to  all  fabrics  made  of  wool. 

\\  \v\vUvh  \Hvn'?*  luv  made  from  raw  wool  of  the  general  class  known 
u^  vly^iun^i  wv^oL  or  fi\>m  raw  wool  mixed  with  shoddy,  with  wool 
\\u  «vw  vv»  \\[{\\  ootlon.  When  these  yams  are  made  of  a  mixture  of 
\v^^vv^  i\\\\\  \^\{{{\\\  thoy  arc  known  to  the  trade  as  "merino  yarns." 
\\  v^vKvu  vmni*»  boinu  carded  only,  have  a  fuzzy  surface,  a  softness  to 
(Usv  (v^\u\)^  ^\\y\  ^tmwrm  of  appearance  not  characteristic  of  worsted 
\iuu^,  ^\\k\  ^h^  miapttul  to  the  making  of  fulled  fabrics.  Woolen 
\\\\\{\\^  mv  u»*UttU^v  tlU(^kor  and  of  greater  body  than  worsted  cloths. 
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In  lightweight  woolens  the  fibers  are  often  raised  by  a  teazeling  proc- 
ess to  give  a  napped  surface.  Typical  woolens  are  billiard  cloths, 
broadcloths,  beavers,  kerseys,  meltons,  cheviots,  tweeds,  doeskins, 
cassimeres,  and  blankets. 

Worsted  yams  are  made  from  raw  wool  known  as  combing  wool. 
The  wool  is  usually  carded  and  then  combed;  the  combing  process 
removes  the  shorter  fibers  (noils).  The  remaining  fibers,  being  of 
about  the  same  length  and  parallel  to  each  other,  are  worked  into  a 
thick  strand  and  then  formed  into  a  ball-shaped  article  called  a  wool 
top.  A  niunber  of  wool-top  strands  are  passed  together  through 
manv  processes,  which  combme  and  draw  out  the  fibers,  the  final 
result  being  a  single  strand  of  a  size  that  can  be  spun  into  the  yarn 
desired.  The  arrangement  of  the  fibers,  as  well  as  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  yams,  tends  to  produce 
smoother,  harder  twisted  yams  than  does  the  woolen-yarn  process. 
Worsted  yarns  therefore  produce  a  fabric  that  has  a  weave  structure 
more  sharply  defined  and  a  anoother  surface  than  the  customary 
woolen  fabnc.  Typical  worsteds  are  such  fabrics  as  serges,  clays, 
and  gabardines. 

Large  quantities  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarns  are  also  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture  upholstery,  carpets,  rugs,  hosiery,  and  other 
knit  goods,  and  smaller  amoimts  are  consumed  in  making  woven  felt, 
and  in  silk  and  cotton  goods  mixed  with  wool  yams. 

Mohair  yams  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  dress  goods, 
coat  linings,  light  coatings,  shawls,  scarfs,  braids,  rugs  and  mats, 
button  coverings,  bootlaces,  imitation  furs,  and  plush.  Mohair 
plushes  are  extensively  employed  in  covering  Pullman  car  and  auto- 
mobile seats  and  for  furniture  upholsterv. 

From  the  yarns  made  of  camers  hair  tne  production  in  this  country 
is  mainly  of  press  cloth  for  oil  milling.  Tney  are  also  used  to  some 
extent  in  making  cloakings,  dress  goods,  interlinings,  and  knit  goods, 
and  to  a  less  extent  for  carpets  and  belting.  Alpaca  yams  are  made 
into  dress  goods,  linings,  plushes,  hosiery,  and  umbrella  cloths. 
Yarns  of  cashmere  are  used  in  manufacturing  dress  goods,  shawls, 
and  hosiery. 

By-products, — In  the  manufacture  of  yarns  the  by-products  include 
card,  top,  slubbing,  roving,  ring,  and  yam  or  thread  wastes. 

Raw  materials  and  their  sources. — The  United  States  imports  raw 
wool  and  hair  chiefly  from  Australia,  South  America,  the  United 
Kingdom,  New  Zealand,  Turkey,  China,  South  Africa,  and  India. 
Wool  tops  are  mainly  from  England,  Australia,  and  France. 

Olassijicaition  of  wool. — The  classification  of  wool  grades  in  the  dif- 
ferent wool-growing  countries  is  not  at  all  uniform.  Chart  B  shows 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  classification  used  to-day  (1925)  and  the 
tentative  standards  suggested  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  hoped  that  with  the  general  adoption  of  standards 
of  terminology,  the  inaefiriiteness  of  the  conflicting  systems  of  nomen- 
clature will  disappear. 
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TITE  9f  WOiL 
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50 


AS 
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Comb«-«ver  t^  tong 


Chabt  B.— Approximate  comparison  of  wool  grades  grouped  according  to  system  of  classification 
(Source:  Reference  book  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Feb.  1, 1922) 

Methods  of  production. — Several  different  systems  are  used  in 
converting  scoured  wool  into  yarn,  the  particular  system  employed 
depending  on  the  kind  of  fiber  used  and  the  type  of  yarn  desired. 

Woolen  yarns  are  made  with  comparatively  few  processes;  the 
scoured  wool  is  passed  through  woolen  cards,  and  the  roving  there- 
from goes  direct  to  the  woolen  ''mule, '^  or  to  the  spinning  frame, 
for  conversion  into  yarn.  Most  woolen  yarn  is  spun  on  the  mule, " 
which  draws  out  and  makes  smaller  the  strand  of  fibers  known  as 
roving,  twists  these  fibers  into  yarn,  and  winds  the  yarn  upon  a  bob- 
bin. This  rather  complex  machine  operates  on  tne  same  principle 
as  the  old-fashioned  spinning  wheel.  The  winding  of  the  yarn  on 
the  bobbin  is  not  actually  a  part  of  the  spinning,  out  it  is  a  neces- 
sary operation  in  the  process  of  spinning. 
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Spinmng  frames  for  making  woolen  yam  have  been  used  to  some 
extent  for  several  yeMS,  but  omy  recently  has  a  machine  been  invented 
and  perfected  in  this  country  for  the  continuous  spinning  of  carded 
wool  fibers.  EarUer  machines  produced  yarn  of  rather  hard  twist, 
but  this  new  invention  is  said  to  make  a  wide  range  of  soft  to  hard 
yams.  Among  the  advantages  derived  from  its  use,  as  compared 
with  the  "mute,"  are  greater  production,  reduced  labor  costs,  and 
extensive  saving  in  floor  space. 


<V.^ 
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Worsted  fly  spinning 

1— Bobbin  of  roving  S— Front  rolls.  9— Bye  In  flyer.  la— Spindle. 

2— RoTing  railde.  a— Yam.  ID— Yam  bobbin.  13— BplndlB  nil. 

3— Back  rolls.  7— Vam  eye  guide.  11— Bobbin  lifter  plats.  H—Bpindle  whorl. 

4— Carrier  rolls.  B— Flyer 

For  making  worsted  yarns  the  scoured  wool  fiber  must  be  subjected 
to  carding,  gilling,  combing,  drawing,  and  finishing  processes,  the 
object  of  wfich  19  to  produce  a  roving  whose  fibers  are  thoroughly 
separated,  he  parajlel,  and  are  lai^efy  freed  from  their  curfines. 
Alter  such  processing  the  roving  is  ready  to  be  spun  into  worsted 
yarn.  Stated  briefly,  the  spinning  process  is  performed  in  three 
major  operations:  (a)  Drawing  out  or  drafting  the  roving;  (6)  twist- 
ing the  drawn-out  roving  and  producing  a  yarn;  and  (c)  winding  the 
yam  onto  the  bobbin.  Four  distinct  methods  are  employed  for 
these  operations,  (1)  the  flyer  frame,  (2)  the  cap  frame,  (3)  the 
ring  frame,  and  (4)  the  worsted  mule.  Each  of  these  methods  requires 
complicated  machinery.  Figure  1  illustrates  the  operations  involved 
in  drawing  out  the  roving,  imparting  the  twist,  and  winding  the  yarn 
upon  a  bobbin,  by  the  nyer  spinning  frame. 
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c».  '.I    n  Vdwrt  carrier,  and  front  rolb, 

. ,  -.Ty  n  :i!i?  spindles,  and  lifting  plates, 

; "  ^tu,  >^*wn  on  the  spindles.    Bobbins 

.    JA    vc?^  ol  the  frames  of  the  machine, 

— i;:  u^  ^^Jissed  between  the  back  rolls 

•.N*»>.     After  the  roving  passes  through 

u  .iK*  front  rolls.    As  the  front  rolls 

nv"^  :^>ring  is  drawn  out  and  reduced 

***    ;Uft^n«Ki^  iHjtween  the  surface  speeds 

„v  ^   ^^li^S  the  "draft";  if  this  "draft" 

V  ^v.>!S3ta^>  ^hrawn  out  to  a  greater  extent. 

^'•i^jC  tvfcsses   through   a   small  guide 

^     i^tV  «nd  throurfi   an   eye   at  the 

V  *    iU^  V^bin.     This  bobbin  fits  loosely 

,  V    *.  i   vt'sv  father,  or  paper  washer.     TTie 

.  v  .K<"^i>*n  and  regulates,  to  a  large  extent, 

,v  ;  .A  ttwsi  from  the  flyer.    As  the  yam  is 

V  V  .i*.  :^t<t  is  imparted  to  it  by  the  flyer. 
^    X    »   -K*  U>w  frame  in  the^rpe  of  its  spindle 

V.  ,  vHtc^uc^tly  has  a  different  method  of 
V    Vv^OiU.     Drafting  is  the  same  by  both 

■;;.  tht^  **cap"  (which  is  a  hollow  tube  or 

.    .A  Vbbin  that  it  must  cover)  is  attached 

...v\     Ivuh  spindle  and  cap  are  stationary. 

.sxxv*  uavler  tne  cap  on  the  spindle  (the  cap 

.\.\i  tVr  this  purpose),  and  the  bobbin  is 

w^vuivd  speed  aroimd  the  spindle.     When 

,  \  ,>x  up  and  down,  by  means  of  a  lifter  plate, 

/^,^\    *  building"  or  winding  the  yarn  on  the 

,x  ivissage  to  the  revolving  bobbin  neces- 

\, ,  uith  the  bottom  rim  of  the  cap,  which 

>,  hvhuhI  on  the  bobbin.     Twist  is  put  into  the 

uvHion  of  the  bobbin,  the  amount  of  twist 

,*^  X  u^m  the  relation  between  the  speed  of  the 

\fchich  the  drafted  roving  is  deUvered  from 

)?;  especially  adapted  to  making  fine  counts 

.  *^h:u{  the  finer  crossbred  wools,  and  the  produc- 

;v>r  the  same  counts,  much  greater  than  that  of 

\  jira  is  whirled  around  the  6a|)  at  a  speed  of  six 

X  \  olutions  per  minute,  and  as  it  is  not  protected 

^on  against  the  air  causes  the  fibers  to  be  raised. 

s!  the  yarn  has  a  rough  and  hairy  appearance, 

.\s  roughness  is  not  apparent. 
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Although  cap  frames  give  greater  production  than  flyer  frames, 
the  increased  quantity  produced  by  the  former  is  not  always  advan- 
tageous, because  cap-frame  yarn  is  rougher  and  the  percentage  of 
flyings  considerf^bly  larger  than  in  flyer-spun  yam.  Figure  2  snows 
how  this  yam  is  spun. 


e 


—  s 


l-Cap. 

>— Yam  bobbin. 

8— Yam  bobbin  drive. 


FiQUBB  2.— Worsted  cap  spinning 

4— Bobbin  lifter  plate. 
6— Spindle. 
6— Spindle  rail. 


7— Yam. 

8— Bottom  of  cap. 


King-frame  spinniijg  is  used  to  a  comparatively  small  extent  for 
the  production  of  worsted  yams:  it  is,  however,  almost  imiversally 
employed  in  this  country  for  spinning  cotton  yams. 
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v^    V    irtfcitia^  process  is  practically  the  same  as 

N   ,   fcac  .'tikp  :^4Mjcming.    The  fundamental  differ- 

.    u*^^fe55>t.*5s  v>f  spuming  occur  in  the  twisting  and 

^iv*5v  xh^%  the  bobbin  (5)  revolves  with  the 

.>.5v  IV  %  'jtK^v^  tjt^  and  down  as  in  the  case  of  the 

*^uv-^     Rw  nng  (2)  is  secured  to  the  ring  rail 

^    kCfc    -^    5s  k>o«e)T  attached  to  the  ring.    TTie  ring 

..    V.   N4:cv  ^wtitctd  the  ring  by  the  pulling  action  of 

V  *  »Auv;  .SA  u>  the  bobbin,  while  at  the  same  time 
V  A  **i4ru  uh>tioQ  of  the  ring  rail  causes  the  yam 

N.    i-Ka  ,a%>  bobbin  as  required.    The  ring  frame  is 

V  '*v*  ^a^  v,s:'  a  wide  range  of  sizes  of  smooth,  hard- 

V  .    Kx^fcUfis*.'^  vrf  the  limitations  its  use  would  impose 
^    .vw.<.^svl  -A*  be  \ised  and  the  character  of  the  yam 

\  i.  -s.  niirelY  employed  in  the  worsted  industry 

,'v^uvVta^  purposes.     The  ring  spinning  frame 

*  ^^tt  v.^ji  to  a  bobbin  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3. 


s      •a.v  \  v.vvv 


V    K 


<7v 


V  V, 


Ku'-^iv*>t  s«vUon  «»f 


]l^lav«£  3,— Worsted  ring  spinning 


V 
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5— Yam  bobbin. 
6— Yam. 


7— Spindle  whorl  or 
pulley. 


^\ 
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.V    -  *  A^  ?auuuing  is  emploved  when  the  French  system  of 

^  ,Avvk.     tu  this  system  of  drawing  no  twist  is  imparted  to 

Ctiivs  nwing  is  drawn  out  into  a  yam,  not  by  the  spindle 

\  ,J:iv.v  x^oolen  mule,  but  between  two  pairs  of  rollers,  the 

V .  V .  .  ..u\<'toig  at  a  greater  circumferential  speed  than  the  back 

\Vv^i5*HH,l-mule  spinning  has  distinct  advantages  over  frame 

,^    u  uUi4t  sihort,  weak  wools  which  can  not  stand  the  strain 

^.ruvvi  CAU  be  spun  into  worsted  yarn,  and  the  Yam  thus 

v\l  SxVi  A  ^HHHiUar  loftiness  and  softness  which  is  well  adapted 

\ 'u<  Hvu't  vlvt^ping  dress  goods  and  also  knitted  fabrics. 

V'  ..av^  KukI  ^^wd  oharacter  of  wools  used,  and  the  vams  produced 

iiu  ihvsU  v>f  spinning  described  above,  the  following  general 

,     .  i\    uu^4\    W   made:   The  flyer  is  employed  for  producing 

\  \;4tu>i  m^w  mohair,  alpaca,  and  long  English  wools;  the  cap, 

V  .  ,  V  '**^vl\^  f^xnu  botany  and  the  finer  crossbred  wools;  the  ring 

^  V  * '*vhWv  fvH'  the  production  of  yarns  made  from  medium  cross- 

..  vwsv^y    tmt  it  is  chiefly  used  for  doubUng  purposes;  and  the 

\   w^'   vUvv<\\  vHrna  w^hich  are  produced  from  short-staple  wools, 

1    KiUkv^vilni'l^v  for  dry-spun  dress  and  hosiery  yarns,  in  which 

UvVrt  HUvi  tinoness  are  required. 


vo 
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Conditions  under  which  yams  are  made  differ  widely,  depending 
upon  the  quality  of  the  fiber  and  the  type  of  product  required,  and, 
particularly  for  worsted  yams,  there  is  considerable  vanety  in  the 
method  of  production. 

The  yarn  obtained  from  the  spinning  frames  and  the  mule  has,  as 
a  rule,  to  undergo  another  operation  before  it  is  ready  for  manufac- 
ture. 

For  weaving  purposes,  worsted  filling  yams  are  usually  either 
re-woimd  upon  special  hobbins  for  use  m  the  shuttle,  or  they  are 
doubled  an<f  twisted  and  then  re-wound.  Warp  yams,  on  the  other 
hand,  pass  through  a  nimiber  of  oj>erations  before  thay  are  ready  for 
future  use.  Among  the  various  machines  employed  for  preparing 
warp  yams,  the  more  important  are  winders,  doublers  and  twisters; 
warpers  for  winding  yam  onto  beams ;  and  slashers  for  applying  size. 
In  any  case  the  machines  used  and  the  operations  required  necessarily 
vary  with  the  kind  of  yarn  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  yam  is 
intended. 

OrganizaXion. — Wool-yarn  manufacture  is  fully  developed,  and  the 

Jams  produced  are  standardized  and  classified  under  two  general 
eads,  woolen  yam  and  worsted  yam.  Woolen  yams  are  made 
largely  by  mills  producing  finished  woolen  fabrics,  while  a  consider- 
abfe  quantity  of  the  worsted  yam  used  in  making  finished  worsted 
fabrics  is  purchased  outside  of  the  mills  producing  these  goods. 

Of  the  nve  branches  into  which  the  wool-manufacturing  industry 
is  divided  by  the  Census  Bureau,  the  woolen  is  first  in  the  weight  of 
yam  produced,  worsted  second,  carpet  and  rug  third,  knit  goods 
fourth,  and  woven-f elt  goods  fifth. 

In  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  rugs  there  are  used  large  quan- 
tities of  woolen  and  worsted  yarns.  The  census  figures  For  1919 
show  that  about  61  per  cent  of  these  yams  required  by  the  carpet 
and  rug  mills  were  spun  in  the  estaoUshments  where  consumed, 
while  the.  remainder  was  purchased  outside.  Yams  required  in 
making  carpets  and  rugs  are  rarely  imported,  but  the  raw  wool  from 
which  they  are  made  is  mainly  of  foreign  origin. 

According  to  the  census  figures  of  1919,  of  the  total  quantity  of 
woolen  and  worsted  yams  consumed  by  the  knit-goods  industry,  74 
per  cent  was  purchased,  and  only  26  per  cent  was  made  by  the  knitting 
mills. 

In  the  felt-goods  industry  the  census  of  1919  shows  that  only 
woolen  yarns  were  used,  and  that  all  of  them  were  made  by  the  woven- 
felt  mills  where  they  were  consumed. 

The  great  difference  in  the  character  of  yams  produced  leads  to 
wide  variations  in  the  organization  of  manufacturing  firms.  There 
were  65  concerns  in  the  United  States  in  1921  that  operated  only  as 
worsted-spinning  mills,  whereas  the  total  number  of  woolen  and 
worsted-weaving  establishments  were  814.  Of  the  latter,  woolen  mills 
constituted  approximately  60  per  cent  and  worsted  40  per  cent. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  and  worsted  yarns,  as  many  mills  pioduce  them  in  con- 
jimction  with  other  manufactured  products,  and  the  capital  involved 
in  making  yarns  is  not  separately  given  in  statistics.  In  general,  it 
is  necessary  to  produce  worsted  yarns  in  large  quantities,  as  small 
production  is  rarely  profitable.  Furthermore,  woisted  spinning-mill 
machinery  is  expensive,  and  as  the  cost  of  instrJl^tion  iird  operation 
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in  high,  considerable  capital  is  required  in  the  DuumfMstiire  of  worsted 
yarns. 

Although  the  number  of  spindles  does  not  necessaiily  indicate  the 
quantity  of  yam  that  can  be  made,  for  the  oatpnt  of  a  spindle  varies 
with  the  kind  and  size  of  jam  to  be  ^on,  they  do  giv-e  a  fair  indi- 
cation of  the  productive  capacity.  Craisos  figures  show  Uiat,  be- 
tween the  Tears  1899  and  1919,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
woolen  spindles  was  about  9  per  ctxil  and  diat  for  worsted  spindles 
it  was  133  ^er  cent. 

Qfwrupkical  (iistriiuhoR. — Wocden  and  worsted  mills  are  widely 
distributed  over  the  United  States.  Acccrdii^  to  the  census  of  1919, 
the  leading  States,  in  chxIw  at  number  <rf  mil£,  wen:  Pennsylvania, 
Maaaaehusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Maine.  CcHuiecticut,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Minne- 
sota, Indiana,  Tennessee.  Michigan,  OregtHi,  West  Virgima,  Illin<MS, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina.  Ma^dand,  Oalifomia,  Delaware, 
Iowa,  Utah,  Washin^oD.  Missouri,  and  Texas.  Massachusetts, 
however,  produces  bv  far  the  largest  Quantity  of  yams,  with  Pennsyl- 
vania seoond,  and  Rhode  Island  thiin. 

Aecitrdine  to  the  census  figures  for  1919  and  1921,  the  States  pro- 
ducing the  largest  quantities  of  worsted  and  woolen  yams  for  sale 
were,  in  the  order  named:  Poniksylvania,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
laland,  and  New  Jersey. 

Tables  20  and  21  give  the  total  nimiber  of  woolen  and  worsted 
producing  spindles,  and  the  ntmiber  in  each  of  the  more  important 
producing  States,  for  the  census  years  1899-1919,  inclusive.  The 
ligures  do  not  include  spinilU>s  installed  in  knitting  mills. 

Table  20. — )FmI#h  qhH  ttw-stod  pmductHff  »p»»<Um, 
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Table  21,  derived  from  Table  20,  gives  the  total  number  of  woolen 
and  worsted  producing  spindles  useain  wool  manufactures,  by  States 
and  census  years,  1899  to  1919:  •  . 

Table  21. — Combined  woolen  and  worsted  jytodudng  spindles  used  in  wool  manvr 

factures,  1899-1919  i 


state 


Massachusetts.. 
Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode  Island.... 

New  YOTk 

New  Jersey 

Maine 

Connecticut..... 
New  Hampshire. 

Wisconsin 

other  States 

Total 


1809 


786,082 
542,940 
368,724 
220,713 
149,564 
159,337 
184,896 
119,204 
23,672 
361,221 


2,916,362 


1904 


903,463 
624,734 
379,374 
274,897 
184,533 
186,620 
187,961 
222,054 
32,558 
362,807 


3,359,021 


1909 


1,075,734 
664,796 
457,975 
262,397 
234,618 
210,488 
193,456 
177,524 
32,734 
352,690 


3,662,412 


1914 


1,382,302 
600,776 
602,895 
276,757 
284,262 
239,280 
179, 703 
201,180 
25,396 
358,072 


4,050,623 


1919 


1,453,354 
628,280 
565,790 
309,503 
286,904 
255,196 
227,521 
218,637 
30,234 
418,668 


4,394,087 


1  Does  not  include  the  spindles  employed  in  the  knit-goods  industry. 

The  above  table  shows  that  woolen  and  worsted  spindles,  taken 
together,  increased  50.7  per  cent  from  1899  to  1919.  In  1919  the 
mms  in  Massachusetts  contained  about  31  per  cent  of  the  total,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Rhode  Island  14  per  cent  each.  New  York  7  per  cent; 
and  the  other  States  in  the  order  named  were  New  Jersey,  Maine, 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Wisconsin. 

Of  the  three  leading  wool-manufacturing  States,  the  figures  in 
Table  21  show  an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
woolen-producing  spindles  in  Massachusetts  in  1919  compared  with 
1899,  and  a  decrease  of  17  per  cent  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Rhode  Island.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  worsted- 
producing  spindles  greatly  increased  during  this  period,  in  Massa- 
chusetts increasing  199  per  cent;  in  Pennsylvania,  74  per  cent;  and 
in  Rhode  Island,  99  per  cent.  For  the  entire  United  States,  the  in- 
crease in  woolen-producing  spindles  in  1919,  over  1899,  was  approxi- 
mately 9  per  cent,  whereas  the  worsted-producing  spindles  increased 
133  per  cent.  These  figures  indicate  that  a  much  greater  increase 
took  place  in  the  production  of  worsted  than  of  woolen  yams  between 
1899  and  1919. 

Productive  capacity  of  spindles. — ^As  previouslv  stated,  the  number 
of  spindles  gives  a  fair  indication  of  the  yam  that  can  be  produced, 
but  the  actual  operation  of  these  spindles  is  probably  a  better  criterion 
of  yam  production.  The  activity  of  the  spindles  varies  greatly, 
however,  according  to  the  kind  of  vam  required  by  the  manufacturers 
and  the  character  and  quantity  oi  cloths  demanded  by  the  ultimate 
consumer.  The  figures  in  Taole  22  show  the  percentage  of  the  total 
woolen  and  worsted  spindles,  as  reported  by  the  census,  that  were 
active  in  each  month  ouring  1924,  and  the  average  percentage  for  the 
years  1919  to  1924,  inclusive. 
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Tablb  22. — Percentage  iicHvUy  of  the  total  woolen  and  worsted  spindles  in  operation,, 

1919-1924 


Year  and  month 


1924 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

l5&y '. 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Yearly  average 

Average  for  year: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Active  sphming 
spindles  > 


Woolen 


Worsted 


Per  cent 
80.9 
82.4 
84.4 
82.2 
79.3 
78.0 
74.0 
72.9 
79.3 
83.3 
83.0 
84.0 


80.3 


83.3 
67.4 
71.8 
82.8 
85.8 
80.3 


Per  cent 
73.  S 
77.6 
78.0 
71.9 
64.6 
58.4 
54.» 
58.2 
66.  & 
75.4 
77.  a 
75.3 


69.3 


79.0 
74.1 
83.9 
77.9 
87.* 
69.  a 


1  Ratio  of  machinery  hours  that  the  mills  ran  to  single-shift  capacity  machinery  hours.  Since  the  normal 
basis  of  mill  activity  Is  less  than  single-shift  capacity,  these  percentages  are  much  lower  than  they  would 
be  if  they  represented  the  activity  of  the  industry  with  relation  to  normal. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  given  in  Table  22  indicates  that  in  1919 
woolen  spindles  were  in  slightly  greater  demand.  In  1920  both 
industries  were  less  active  than  they  were  the  year  before,  with 
worsted  spindles  in  relatively  greater  use.  The  worsted  spindles 
were  more  active  than  the  woolen  spindles  in  1921,  and  both  indus- 
tries showed  greater  activity  than  in  1920.  In  1922  the  woolen 
spindles  were  more  in  demand  than  the  worsted,  although  only  to  a 
small  extent.  Both  branches  were  very  active  in  1923,  with  the 
worsted  spindles  in  slightly  greater  use.  During  the  year  1924  there 
was  a  considerable  faUing  on  in  the  activity  of  the  worsted  spindles 
and  a  slight  decrease  for  woolen  spindles.  With  the  exception  of 
January,  1919,  and  December,  1920,  the  month  of  lowest  activity 
recorded  for  worsted  spindles  was  July,  1924,  when  the  average  was 
only  54.8  per  cent. 

Yarn  numbering, — ^Yams  of  wool  or  hair  are  niunbered  according 
to  their  respective  systems  of  manufacture;  the  number  of  a  yam 
indicates  its  approximate  size  as  well  as  designates  the  number 
of  yards  in  1  pound.  The  terms  or  imits  used  in  the  United  States 
for  the  three  well-known  methods  of  numbering  are  the  ''run,''  the 
''cut,"  and  the  "count." 

In  the  United  States  (except  in  and  near  Philadelphia)  woolen 
yarns  are  numbered  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  "runs"  of  1,600 
yards  that  weigh  1  pound.  By  this  system  1  pound  of  1-run  yarn 
contains  1,600  yards,  1  poimd  of  2-nm  yam  contains  3,200  yards,  1 
pound  of  3-run  yarn  contains  4,800  yards,  and  so  on.  The  nner  the 
yam  the  higher  the  number  of  the  yarn.  A  1  or  2  run  yarn  is  coarse 
and  used  in  overcoatings,  blankets,  and  cotton-warp  goods,  where 
most  of  the  weight  is  furnished  by  the  filling;  3J^  to  4  run  yams  are 
medium  yams;  and  63^  to  8  runs  yams  are  considered  fine  yarns. 
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Accordilig  to  the  ''cut"  system  of  numbering  woolen  yams,  1 
pound  of  1-cut  yam  contains  300  yards,  1  pound  of  2-cut  yam  con- 
tains 600  yards,  1  pound  of  3-cut  yam  contains  900  yards,  etc.  In 
other  words,  the  number  of  yards  in-  a  pound,  by  thds  system  of  niun- 
"bering,  is  always  300  tim^es  the  number  designated  by  the  ''cut/' 
Coarse  yarns  have  the  lower  numbers,  and  as  the  yam  increases  in 
fineness  the  nmnber  of  the  cut  becomes  higher.  A  5-cut  yam  is 
•coarse,  18  to  21  cut  is  medium,  and  30  to  35  cut  is:  fine. 

In  the  United  States  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  worsted  yams 
Are  numbered  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  hanks  of  560  yards  to  the 

Soimd.  No.  1  worsted  yarn  measiu'es  560  yards  to  the  pound; 
To.  30  worsted  yarn  measures  30  times  560,  or  16,800  yards;  No.  60 
worsted  yarn  measures  33,600  yards,  etc.  Low  nimibers  or  counts 
•of  worsted  yarn  are  seldom  quoted  on  the  market,  but  when  quoted, 
they  are  usually  known  as  roving  yarns  and  used  in  knitting  very 
heavy  sweaters.  The  size  or  number  of  worsted  yam  is  commonly 
written  as  30s,  40s,  50s,  etc.  Counts  under  30s  are  considered  com- 
paratively coarse,  30s  to  50s  are  medium,  and  above  50s  are  fine. 
Counts  above  80s  are  not  common. 

In  the  manufacture  of  woolen«cloths  single  yarns  are  more  generally 
•employed,  whereas  in  the  production  oi  worsted  cloths  the  bult 
-of  the  yams  used  are  probably  two-ply.  Considerable  quantities 
of  worsted  cloths,  however,  are  made  with  either  single,  two  or  more 
ply,  or  both  single  and  ply  yams.  A  single  yam  is  an  individual 
thread,  and  a  two-ply  yarn  is  one  that  has  two  threads  twisted 
together.     A  50s  two-ply  yam  is  written  2-50s,   or  2/50s. 

Woolen  varns  are  usually  consumed  where  they  are  made,  and 
therefore  the  trade  in  them  is  small;  worsted  yarns,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  produced  for  sale  in  large  quantities.  The  worsted  yarns 
sold  in  greatest  quantities  are  probably  2-32s,  2-40s,  and  2-50s 
for  men's  wear  and  dress  goods;  2-18s,  2-20s,  2-28s,  and  2-30s  for 
sweaters,  bathing  suits,  and  other  knit  goods;  and  l--20s,  l-30s, 
l-40s,  and  l-50s  for  knit  and  dress  goods.  ~^ 

Mohair,  alpaca,  and  similar  yarns  are  usually  made,  numbered, 
and  sold  in  the  same  way  as  worsted  yams. 

In  Germany  and  France  the  metric  system  of  numbering  worsted 
yam  is  in  common  use,  and  this  method  is  usually  employed  when 
such  yam  is  offered  for  sale  in  other  countries.  The  metric  system 
is  based  on  the  number  of  lengths  of  1,000  meters  weighing  1  kilo- 
gram, equivalent  to  the  number  of  496-yard  lengths  weighing  1 
poimd.  To  reduce  the  metric  number  to  the  equivalent  riuniber  as 
used  in  the  United  States,  multiply  by  0.886,  and  to  convert  the 
United  States  number  into  the  equivalent  metric  number,  multiply 
by  1.129.  For  example:  No.  60  metric  nimiber  X 0.886  =  No.  53.1 
United  States  worsted  yarn  number;  and  conversely.  No.  60  United 
States  number  X  1.129  =  67.7  metric  yarn  number.  See  Table  44 
(p.  63),  in  Appendix  for  comparable  yarn  sizes,  with  corresponding 
yards  per  poimd,  covering  the  full  range  of  worsted  and  woolen 
yams  and  comparable  sizes  of  cotton  yam. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption, — The  manufacture  of  woolen 
and  worsted  yarns  is  shown  in  statistics  under  five  distinct  headings, 
classified  by  mdustries,  as:  Woolen,  worsted,  carpets  and  rugs,  felt 
goods,  and  knit  goods.  Mohair  yarns  are  considered  as  worsted 
yams  and  are  included  as  such  in  tne  following  tables. 
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Yams  which  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  wool  and  cotton  fibers,  to 
be  included  under  paragraph  1107,  must  be  in  chief  value  of  wool. 
Statistics,  however,  do  not  show  the  value  of  wool  contained  in  these 
yarns,  and  they  are,  therefore,  not  included  in  the  figures  shown  in 
Tables  23  and  24.  Large  quantities  of  these  yarns  are  used  in  the 
woolen,  worsted,  and  knit-goods  Industrie,  and  a  study  of  the  1919 
statistics  show  that  the  total  consumption  was  about  70,000,000 
pounds,  with  a  probable  value  of  more  than  $75,000,000.  The 
quantity,  70,000,000  pounds,  includes  both  yarns  used  in  the  mills 
where  they  were  made,  and  the  amount  purchased. 

Domestic  production  of  woolen  and  worsted  yams  for  all  purposes 
was  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  set  forth  in  Table  23. 

Table  23. — Total  production  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarns  made  in  woolen^  worsted^ 

feltf  carpetf  and  knit  goods  mills,  1909-1919 


Yam 

1909 

1914 

1919 

Woolen _ _ 

Pounds 
170,763,843 
1183,940,695 

Pounds 

205,629,111 

'182,944,184 

Pounds 
232,477,278 

Worsted A 

*  144, 834, 246 

Total 

354,704,538 

388,573,295 

376, 811, 524 

1  Indt^es  869,968  pounds  of  m(Hi^  yam. 
s  Indudes  8,844,234  pounds  of  mohair  jram. 
*  Includes  1,349,359  pounds  of  mohair  yarn. 

Table  24. — Production  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarns  in  woolen  and  worsted  mills, 

1914  o,nd  1919  J  and  yarn  for  sale  in  1923 


Yarn 

For  sale 

For  use  in  same  estab- 
lishment 

Total 

Woolen 
mills 

Worsted 
mills 

Woolen— 

1923 

Pounds 
49, 577, 202 
28,959,769 
26,830,047 

» 113, 467, 590 
"75,735,205 
4  95,843.039 

Pounds 

(I) 
147, 232, 110 
118,309,523 

(') 
1, 113, 759 
1,271,374 

PounAs 

(») 
18,207,724 
10,400,722 

(0 
61,350,377 
74,629,697 

Pounds 
49, 577, 202 

1919 

194,399,603 

1914 

155. 540. 292 

Worsted— 

1923 

113, 467, 590 

1919 

138, 199. 341 

1914 

171. 744, 110 

'  Not  recorded. 

3  Includes  mohair  srarn,  but  the  quantity  is  not  shown  in  statistics. 

'  Includes  1,349,350  pounds  of  mohair  yarn. 

<  Includes  8,844,234  pounds  of  mohair  yam. 


Table  25  gives  the  quantity,  by  industries,  of  the  woolen  and 
worsted  yarns  consumed  in  the  mills  making  them,  and  also  the 
amount  purchased.  These  two  quantities  added  together  give  the 
approximate  consumption  for  the  year  1919. 
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Table  25. — Consumption  of  woolen,  worsted,  and  mohair  yams,  1919 


Consuming  industry 


Woolen  industry: 

Woolen  yam 

Worsted  yam 

Worsted  industry: 

Woolen  yam 

Worsted  yam 

Oarp^  and  rag  industry: 

Woolen  yam x 

Worsted  yam 

Knit-goods  industry: 

Woolen  yam 

Worsted  yam 

Felt  goods:  Woolen  yam 

Silk  industry:  Woolen  and  worsted  yams 

Cotton  industry: 

Woolen  yam 

Worsted  yam 

Total: 

Woolen  yam 

WOTSted  3ram 

Grand  total 


Consumed 
where  made 


Pounds 
147,232,110 
1.113,769 

18,207.724 
ei,  360, 377 

28,121.404 
6,602.211 

5,861,147 

632,694 

4,096,124 

None. 

None. 
None. 


Purchased 


PouTida 

2,172,487 

6,189,297 

3,909,077 
39,053,028 

17,389,690 
4,164,666 

6,383,926 

12,636,631 

Not  given. 

11,210,388 

116,339 
313,061 


203,517,609 
68,699,041 


272,116,660 


28,970.419 
62.356,682 


91,326,001 


Total 
con8umi>tion 


Pounds 
149,404,597 
7,303.056 

2^,116^801 
100,403,405 

46,610.994 
9,766.776 

11,246,073 

13,168,325 

4.096,124 

1,210,388 

116.339 
313,061 


232,487,928 
132,165,011 


364,652,939 


1  Includes  672,054  pounds  of  mohair  and  638,334  pounds  of  woolen  and  worsted  yams. 

As  shown  in  Table  25,  the  consumption  of  woolen  yarns  in  1919 
was  232,487,928  pounds  and  of  worsted  yams  132,165,011  pounds. 
The  latter  figure  includes  1,210,388  pounds  of  woolen,  worsted,  and 
mohair  yams  used  in  the  silk  industry,  and  of  this  quantity  the 
worsted  yams  employed  greatly  predominate. 

The  value  of  woolen  and  worsted  yams  can  not  be  stated,  as 
apparently  75  per  cent  of  these  yams  are  used  in  the  mills  where  they 
are  produced.  The  91,326,001  pounds  of  yam  purchased,  however, 
were  shown  by  statistics  to  be  valued  at  $200,483,622  in  1919. 

Of  the  totd  woolen  yams  manufactured,  those  produced  for  sale 
amoimted  to  approximately  18  per  cent  in  1909  and  13  per  cent  both 
in  1914  and  m  1919.  Of  the  total  worsted  yams  manufactured 
those  produced  for  sale  amounted  to  approximately  49  per  cent  in 
1909,  52  per  cent  in  1914,  and  53  per  cent  in  1919.  For  these  three 
census  years,  therefore,  about  85  per  cent  of  the  yams  produced  in 
the  woolen  industry  were  used  by  the  producing  mills,  whereas  in 
the  worsted  industry  during  the  same  years  approximately  only  50 
per  cent  of  the  worsted  yams  were  used  by  the  mills  that  made  them. 

Domestic  exports, — Prior  to  1922  statistics  do  not  record  exports  of 
domestic-mad^  yarns.  In  that  year  total  exports  of  these  yarns  were 
151,253  pounds,  valued  at  $293,577.  Of  the  total  quantity,  Mexico 
received  about  34  per  cent,  Japan  and  Canada  about  17  per  cent 
each,  and  the  remainder  was  exported  in  smaller  quantities  to  36 
other  coimtries.  During  1923  these  exports  totaled  163,519  poimds, 
valued  at  $281,007,  the  bulk  going  to  three  countries,  namely,  Japan 
39  per  cent,  Mexico  31  per  cent,  and  Canada  8  per  cent.  The  rest 
was  shipped,  in  comparatively  small  amoimts,  to  35  other  countries. 
For  the  year  1924  our  exports  were  only  98,707  pounds,  valued  at 
$207,326.  Mexico  received  about  42  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
exported  England  11  per  cent,  Japan  9  per  cent,  and  numerous 
countries  less  than  7  per  cent  each. 
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Table  26  shows  the  principal  countries  to  which  domestic  wool 
yams  were  exported  in  1922,  1923,  and  1924: 

Table  26. — Exports  of  wool  yarns  to  principal  countries,  1922-1924 


Mexico.. 
Japan... 
Canada.. 
Uruguay. 

Cuba 

ChUe..-. 


Mexico 

England.. 

Japan 

Canada.... 

Cuba 

Argentina. 


Exported  to — 


1922 


1923 


1924 


Quantity 


Pounds 


50,850 

25,250 

25,170 

8,881 

8,325 

6,271 


Japan _ 63,936 

Mexico 50,381 

Canada 12,639 


41,006 
10,960 
8,798 
6,610 
6,988 
4,676 


Percent 
of  total 


33.6 

16.7 

1&6 

5.9 

5.6 

4.1 


39.1 
30.8 

7.7 


41.6 
11.1 
8.9 
6.7 
6.1 
4.7 


Value 


Dollars 


113, 246 
40,240 
42,410 
8,496 
16,903 
18,460 


71,022 

108,792 

22,777 


93,231 
13,184 
19,072 
14,909 
17, 472 
16,100 


Per  cent 
of  total 


38.6 

13.7 

14.4 

2.9 

5.4 

6.3 


25.3 

38.7 

8.1 


46.0 
6.4 
9.2 
7.2 

8.4 
7.8 


Average 

price 

per 

pound 


$2.23 
1.69 
1.68 
.96 
1.91 
2.94 


1.11 
2.16 
1.82 


2.27 
1.20 
2.17 
2.26 
2.92 
3.44 


Foreign  Production 

The  actual  production  of  woolen,  worsted,  mohair,  alpaca,  cash- 
mere, and  similar  yarns  in  foreign  countries  is  not  recorded  in  sta- 
tistics. The  productive  capacity  of  woolen  and  worsted  yams  is, 
however,  indicated  by  the  number  of  producing  spindles  used  in  their 
manufacture.  The  latest  available  information  as  to  the  niunber  of 
such  spindles  in  the  leading  manufacturing  countries  is  shown  in 
Table  27. 

Table  27. — Woolen  and  worsted  spinning  spindles,  1919-1921 

[Twisting  spindles  not  included] 


Country 


United  States.... 
United  Kingdom 

Germany 

France 

Czechoslovakia.. 

Italy 

Belgium 


Year 

Worsted 

Woolen 

1919 

2,903,503 

2,019,563 

1918 

3, 609, 646 

3,  HI,  086 

1913 

2,263.364 

2,100,000 

1922 

2,292,400 

679, 131 

1920 

450,000 

696,000 

1918 

436,360 

620,796 

1921 

348,130 

360,176 

Total 


4,923,056 
6^720,630 
4,363,364 
2,971,540 
1,046,000 
966,145 
708,306 


The  above  figures  indicate  that  the  United  Kingdom  holds  first 
place  in  yam  production,  the  United  States  second,  Germany  third, 
and  France  fourth. 

International  trade  in  woolen,  worsted,  mohair,  alpaca,  and  similar 
yams  by  the  most  important  coxmtries  is  shown  in  Table  28. 
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Tablb  28. — IrUernationcU  trade  in  yams  of  wool,  mohair,  etc.,  1909-19B4 


Year 


1909: 

Imports 
Exports 

1913: 

Imports 
Exports 

1922: 

Imports 
Exports 

1923: 

Imports 
Exports 
I: 

Imports 
Exports 


1924: 


United 
States 

United 
Kingdom 

Germany 

Pounds 
299,254 

(0 

199,738 
(') 

4,431,619 
160,905 

5,617,321 
163, 519 

3,120,690 
98,707 

Pounds 
23,985,703 
74,069,900 

32,993,997 
72,380,694 

15,797,028 
49, 781, 193 

15, 771, 778 
53,728,300 

17,801,344 
62,241,800 

Pounds 
53,357,493 
18,555,457 

50,761,356 
25,042,051 

31,931,426 
9,657,912 

15,036,474 
17,429,568 

42,728,675 
16,112,980 

France 


Pounds^ 
6,001,576 
20,840,966 

4,067,046 
30, 157, 164 

4,065,944 
26,720,634 

3,903,748 
28,844,327 

2,958,012 
34,978,846 


1  Not  recorded. 

In  1924  the  distribution  of  the  above  import  and  export  trade  was 
largely  as  follows : 

(1)  For  the  United  States : 

Imports — From  the  United  Kingdom,  Grermany,  and  France. 

Exports — To  Mexico  about  43  per  cent,  while  much  smaller  quantities 

went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,   Canada,   Cuba,  Argentina, 

Uruguay,  Germany,  etc. 

(2)  For  the  United  Kingdom: 

Imports — France  and  Belgium  furnished  the  bulk;  other  countries  were 
Switzerland,  Netherlanas,  Germany,  etc. 

Exports — Germany  received  about  45  per  cent  of  the  total;  smaller 
quantities  were  shipped  to  Japan,  France,  Netherlands,  Denmark, 
Australia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  lesser  amounts  went  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  countries. 

(3)  For  Germany: 

Imports — From  the  United  Kingdom  about  25  per  cent,  other  important 
countries  were  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland,  etc. 

Exports — To  Japan  about  18  per  cent;  Sweden,  12  per  cent;  Switzerland, 
10  per  cent;  Czechoslovakia,  8  per  cent;  China,  7  per  cent,  etc. 

(4)  For  France: 

Imports — Import  statistics  show  only  yarns  of  mohair,  by  countries. 
The  total  quantity  amounted  to  965,394  pounds,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  about  96  per  cent.  Of  the  total  quantity  of 
yarns  of  wool,  mohair,  alpaca,  etc.,  imported  (2,968,012  pounds), 
yarns  of  mohair  constituted  about  33  per  cent.  However,  English 
statistics  indicate  that  the  bulk  of  the  French  imports  of  yarn  of 
wool,  alpaca,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  mohair,  are  from  England. 

Exports — The  Union  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  received  the  largest 
quantity,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  were  second  and  third, 
respectively,  and  Japan  and  several  other  countries  took  the  re- 
mainder in  much  smaller  quantities. 

In  1913  the  United  Kingdom  exported  44,048,700  pounds  of  wool 
yams  to  Germany,  or  about  87  per  cent  of  the  total  German  im- 
ports, and  2,603,800  pounds  to  France,  or  64  per  cent  of  the  total 
French  imports;  its  remaining  exports  were  shipped  to  all  parts  of 
the  worid.  During  that  year  the  United  Kingdom  imported 
32,993,997  poimds,  of  which  32,725,381  poimds  came  from  Belgixmi, 
France,  and  Germany.  Of  these,  Befaum  furnished  15,585,007 
poimds,  France  12,149,814  pounds,  and  Germany  4,990,560  poimds. 
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In  1913  France  was  second  in  exports  of  wool  yams  with  30,157,164 
pounds,  and  the  proportions  shipped  to  the  more  important  countries 
were  approximately  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  50  percent;  Bel^um, 
16  per  cent;  Germany,  13  per  cent;  BrazU,  7  per  cent;  and  Spain,  5 
per  cent. 

•  Germany  has  for  many  years  imported  larger  quantities  of  woolen, 
worsted,  alpaca,  and  similar  yams  tnan  any  other  nation,  and  most  of 
these  importations  came  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  IJnited  Kingdom  is  the  largest  producer  not  only  of  yams  of 
wool,  but  also  of  yams  of  alpaca,  mohair,  and  cashmere.  Of  the 
last  three  types  of  yams  it  holds  a  preeminent  place  in  production. 
In  1923  it  exported  17,221,900  pounds,  of  which  Germany  took 
12,879,300  pounds;  in  1922  only  6,788,300  pounds,  of  which  Germany 
took  2,866,600  pounds;  and  in  1923  9,587,600  pounds,  of  which 
Germany  took  3,102,800  pounds. 

The  last  census  taken  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity of  woolen,  worsted,  alpaca,  mohair,  cashmere,  and  similar  yarns 
produced  was  in  1907,  when  it  was  shown  that  a  total  of  446,000,000 
pounds  were  made.  Of  this,  260,000,000  pounds  were  woolen  yarns; 
figures  showing  the  quantities  of  each  of  the  other  yarns  produced 
in  that  year  are  not  available. 

Japan  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  woolen 
and  worsted  yarns;  in  1923  its  imports  totaled  25,957,774  pounds, 
and  in  1924,  20,786,776  pounds,  as  compared  with  7,253,755  pounds 
in  1913.  Its  imports  in  this  line  are  supplied*  mainly  by  the  IJnited 
Kingdom  and  Gfermany.  The  latest  avadable  production  figures  of 
wool  yams  in  Japan  are  for  the  year  1921,  when  about  22,000,000 
pounds  were  manufactured. 

iMPOip^S 

In  the  tariff  act  of  1890  all  yarns  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool 
or  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  ammals,  were  grouped 
together  and  so  recorded  in  imports  for  consumption  statistics. 
The  largest  yearly  importation  during  the  life  of  this  act  was  in 
the  fiscal  year  1893,  when  1,202,450  pounds,  valued  at  $702,920, 
entered  this  country. 

The  classification  of  yarns  in  tlie  tariff  act  of  1894  was  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  act,  but  the  oquiv^Uent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
was  only  about  one-third.  Imports  inmiediately  increased,  and  for 
the  first  six  months,  namely,  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1895, 
inclusive,  importations  amounted  to  2,426,687  poimds,  valued  at 
$1,096,750.  During  tlie  whole  period  of  this  act  the  average  yearly 
import  was  2,559,350  {>ounds,  valued  at  $1,242,955. 

The  acts  of  1897  and  1909  classified  yarns  in  the  same  manner  as 
just  stated  above.  The  average  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  imder 
these  two  acts,  however,  was  about  two  and  one-third  times  higher 
than  that  of  the  act  of  1894.  During  tlie  entire  period  of  the  acts  of 
1897  and  1909,  or  about  \i^}i  years,  uui>orts  were  small;  tite  largest 
for  any  one  year  was  in  the  fiscal  vear  1902.  when  381,892  poimds, 
valued  at  $199,334,  were  recorded. 
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Under  the  provi^cMis  of  the  act  of  1913  these  yarns  unere  separated 
into  two  divisions  as  follows:  (1)  Those  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  wool  or  of  camel's  hair,  and  (2)  those  made  of  the  hair  of  the 
Angora  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  Uke  animals.  To  each  of  these  divi- 
sions there  was  applied  a  different  rate  of  duty.  Imp<»ts  for  con- 
sumption statistics  are  tabulated  according  to  these  two  classifica- 
tions in  Tables  29a  and  29b.  Combining  both  types  of  yams,  the 
equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  for  the  last  six  months  of  the 
act  of  1909  was  99.90  per  cent,  whereas  the  comparable  equivalent 
ad  valorem  duty  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  act  of  1913  was 
18.86  per  cent.  Imports  immediately  increased,  and  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  1913  act  they  amounted  to  3,233,284  pounds. 
During  the  last  six  months  of  the  act  of  1909  only  105,802  pounds 
had  been  imported.  For  the  fiscal  year  1915  imports  reached  a  total 
of  3,299,404  pounds,  valued  at  $2,313,677.  Owing  to  the  war,  impor- 
tations for  the  years  1916,  1917,  1918,  and  1919  were  relatively 
small  compared  with  1915.  In  the  calendar  year  1920  imports  wwe 
slightly  more  than  those  recorded  for  the  fiscal  year  1915,  and  in 
1921  they  totaled  5,135,381  pounds,  which  was  the  lai^est  reported 
for  any  one  year  up  to  that  time.  The  emergency  tariff  act  was 
enacted  in  1921  and  was  effective  from  May  28,  1921,  to  September 
21,  1922.  Under  this  law  considerably  higher  duties  were  imposed 
than  those  specified  in  the  previous  act,  and  these  higher  duties  are 
reflected  in  the  increased  equivalent  ad  valorem  rates  for  1921  and 
1922,  as  shown  in  Table  29.  Imports  for  the  entire  period  of  this  act 
(482  days)  were  4,733,297  pounds,  and  the  equivalent  ad  valorem 
rate  was  59.09  per  cent.  The  avenge  imports  per  annum  during  the 
life  of  the  act  of  1913  and  that  of  the  emergency  act  was  2,413,012 
pounds,  and  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  was  27.69  per  cent. 

By  the  terms  of  the  present  tariff  act,  which  became  effective  on 
September  22,  1922,  all  yams  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool, 
hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  etc.,  are  grouped  together  in  one 
classification.  Although  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  is  higher 
imder  the  provisions  of  this  act  than  it  was  imder  the  emergency  act, 
the  imports  for  the  first  calendar  year  of  its  operation  (1923)  were 
the  largest  ever  recorded  for  any  one  vear.  Total  imports  for  con- 
sumption in  1924  shows  a  considerable  decrease  from  1923,  the 
■corresponding  figures  being  5,617,321  pounds  for  1923  and  3,120,690 
pounds  for  1924. 

Imports  for  consumption. — Table  29  is  a  summary  of  the  total  im- 
ports for  consumption  of  yams  since  the  beginning  of  the  act  of  1890. 
Subsidiary  Tables  29a  and  29b  show,  respectively,  imports  of  yams 
of  wool  and  camePs  hair  and  yams  of  mohair,  etc.,  for  the  years 
that  they  were  separately  recorded  in  statistics. 
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Tablb  29. — Total  yams  of  woolf  mohair j  alpaca,  etc. — Imports  for  consumption- 
Revenue  1891-19H 


Fiscal  year  (unless  otherwise  stated) 


1891  (Oct.  6, 1890,  to  Jane  30, 1891). 

1892 

1893-..: 

1894 

1895  (July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1894) 

Total  (1,548  days,  act  of  1890) 
Annual  average  (act  of  1890) .. 

1895  (Jan.  1  to  June  30) 

189« 

1897 

1898  (July  1  to  July  24, 1897) 

Total  (936  days,  act  of  1894).. 
Annual  average  (act  of  1894)., 

1898  (July  25,  1897,  to  June  30, 1898) 

1899 

1900 

1901.- 

1902- 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 1 

1909 

1910'(Juiy  I'to  Aug." 5^ '1909)" " II II 

Total  (4,394  days,  act  of  1897) 
Annual  average  (act  of  1897). 

1910  (Aug.  6, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910). 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914  (July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1913) 

Total  (1,609  days,  act  of  1909) 
Annual  average  (act  of  1909) . 

1914  (Jan.  1  to  June  30) 

1915 ^- 

1916 

1917 

1918- 

1918  (July  1  to  Dec.  31) 

1919  (calendar  year) 

1920  (calendar  year} 

1921  (calendar  year)  1 

1922  (Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21) » 

Total  (3,186  days,  act  of  1913) 
Annual  average  (act  of  1913). 

1922  rSept.  22  to  Dec.  31) 

1923  (calendar  year). 

1924  (calendar  year) 


Equiva- 

ft— 1 

Quantity 

Value 

Duty  col- 
lected 

Value 
per  unit 

lent  ad 

valorem 

rate 

Wy« 

Pounds 

Per  cent 

■kit 

587,348 

$392,793 

$381, 775 

$0,669 

97.19' 

1, 192^  147 

710,637 

793,853 

.696 

11L73. 

""'***■*• 

1,202,450 

702,920 

742, 337 

.686 

105. 61 

. 

530,145 

338,849 

339,476 

.639 

100.18- 

( 

147, 193 

91, 212 

93.084 

.620 

102.05- 

j>Jyit 

3,659,283 

2, 236, 311 

2,350,526 

.611 

106. 11 

862,815 

527,296 

554,226 

.611 

106. 11 

2,426,687 

1,096,750 

415,260 

.462 

37.86 

;kii 

1,995,902 

1,031,077 

397,541 

.617 

38.56 

tfi«a 

1,994,015 

992,695 

377,263 

.498 

38.00 

146, 552 

66,892 

24,134 

.467 

36. 0& 

15*11 

6, 563, 156 

3,187,414 

1, 214, 198 

.486 

38. 0» 

2, 559, 350 

1,242,955 

473,485 

.486 

38. 0» 

156,631 

90,966 

96.844 

.581 

106. 36 

303,088 

157,858 

119,978 

.621 

76.  oa 

172,988 

115, 986 

112,887 

.670 

97.3* 

268,148 

171,435 

171,710 

.639 

100.16 

381, 892 

199,334 

211, 236 

.622 

106. 97 

'^ 

335,062 

174, 570 

184,126 

.621 

105. 47 

**^ 

167,494 

120,071 

112,342 

.717 

93.56 

^:! 

187, 676 

133, 721 

125, 276 

.713 

93.69- 

:ns 

211, 619 

170,372 

149, 547 

.805 

87.7fr 

164,438 

133,938 

116,875 

.815 

87.26 

• 
1T« 

193, 621 

150,658 

134.804 

.778 

89.47 

■JLE 

299,254 

246,339 

213,746 

.823 

86.77 

35,483 

32,238 

26,556 

.908 

82.37 

2, 877, 194 

1,897,485 

1,774,926 

.669 

93.54 

239,002 

167, 620 

147,439 

.669 

93.54 

324,405 

294,648 

242,740 

.908 

82.38 

!l 

177,525 

186,654 

143,006 

1.051 

76.61 

61,030 

59, 470 

47,246 

.974 

79.44 

199,738 

114, 810 

122,261 

.576 

106.49 

105,802 

67,986 

67,921 

.643 

99.90 

868,500 

723,568 

623, 172 

.833 

86.12 

197,018 

164, 141 

141,366 

.833 

86.12 

3,233,284 

2, 169, 474 

409,187 

.671 

18.86 

l\ 

3,299,404 

2,313,677 

441,420 

.701 

19. 0» 

* 

443,306 

333,568 

74,279 

.752 

22.27 

536, 748 

619,371 

125,784 

.968 

24.22 

. 

774, 583 

1,337,667 

262,826 

1.727 

18.90- 

;h 

441, 989 

846,256 

154,699 

1.916 

18.28 

t 

376,777 

831, 695 

173,993 

2.207 

20.92 

3,406,653 

7,184,834 

1,386,926 

2.109 

19.  SO- 

5,135,381 

6,514,356 

1,853,071 

1.269 

28.45 

3,414,494 

4,074,740 

2,360,851 

1.193 

58.00 

21,062,619 

26, 125, 637 

7,233,036 

1.240 

27.6^ 

( 

2,413,012 

2,993.050 

828,643 

1.240 

27. 6» 

4 

1,017,125 

1,210,006 

840.899 

1.200 

69.6a 

-, 

5,617,321 

7, 238, 370 

4,873,992 

1.289 

67.34 

3, 120, 690 

4,416,43] 

2.880.086 

1.416 

66.21 

i 

» Inoludes  1,357.603  pounds,  valued  at  $1,430,650,  paying  emergency  tariff  act  surtax  of  46  cents  a  pound 
in  addition  to  the  r^ular  ad  valorem  duties. 

>  Includes  3,375,794  pounds,  valued  at  $4,045,161,  paying  emergency  tariff  act  surtax  of  46  cents  a  poun(f 
in  addition  to  the  r^iolar  ad  valorem  duties. 
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Tablb  29a. — Yams  of  toool^ — Imparts  for  canaumptian — Reveniie,  1914^1924 


Fiscal  year  (unless  otherwise  stated) 


1»14  (Jan.  1  to  June  30) 

1M6 

1W6 

1917 

1918 

1819  (July  1  to  Dec.  31) 

)919  fcalendar  year) 

1920  (calendar  year) 

1921  (calendar  year)  •. 

1922  (Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21 » 

Total  (3,186  days,  act  of  1913) 
Annual  average  (act  of  1913) 

1922  (Sept.  22  to  Dec.  31)  < 

1923  (calendar  year)  < 

1924  (calendar  year)  < 


Quantity 


Pcunda 

2,768,272 

2;  716^  021 

173,206 

41,907 

688,984 

434,113 

201,889 

2;  694, 809 

4,513,110 

2,030^887 


16,263,200 
1,863,173 


403,348 
3,0Sa061 
1,765,200 


Value 


$1,002,501 

1,957,125 

13^184 

57,965 

1,165,589 

812,353 

484,721 

5,846,886 

5,510,925 

2,527,727 


20,405^066 
2,337,682 


525,278 
3,817,514 
2,740,822 


Duty  col- 
lected 


$342,466 

352,282 

23,433 

10,437 

209,806 

146,224 

87,260 

1,052,439 

1,544,555 

1,357,188 


5,126,060 
587,263 


352,555 
2,588,300 
1,728,094 


Value 
per  unit 


$a687 
.720 
.761 
L383 
1.601 
1.871 
2.400 
2.169 
1.444 
1.244 


1.255 
1.255 


1.302 
1.252 
1.553 


Equivar 

lent  ad 

valorem 

rate 


Per  cent 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
23.68 
53.69 


25.12 
25.12 


67.12 
67.80 
63.05 


I  Imports  here  shown  separately  are  included  in  Table  29. 

*  Includes  1,224,374  pounds,  valued  at  $1,246^77,  paying  emergency  tariff  act  surtax  of  45  cents  a  pound 
in  addition  to  the  regular  duty  of  18  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

s  Includes  2,004,882  pounds,  valued  at  $2,513,939,  paying  emergency  tariff  act  surtax  of  46  cents  a  pound,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  duty  of  18  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

*  Yams  of  wool  and  other  hair  except  mohair. 

Table  29b. — Yarns  of  mohair ,  alpaca,  cte.* — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 

1914-19H 


Fiscal  year  (unless  otherwise  stated) 


1914  (Jan.  1  to  June  30) 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1918  (July  1  to  Dec.  31) 

1919  (calendar  year) 

1920  (calendar  year) 

1921  (calendar  year)  * 

1022  (Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21) « 

Total  (3, 186  days,  act  of  1913) 
Annual  average  (act  of  1913)., 

1922fSept.22toDec.31)* 

1923  (calendar  year)  * , 

1924  (calendar  year)  * 


Quantity 


Pounds 
465,012 
583,383 
270,098 
494,841 
85,599 
7,876 
174,888 
711,844 
622,271 

1,383,607 


4,799,419 
549,839 


613,782 
2, 567, 270 
1,355,400 


Value 


$266,883 
356,552 
203,384 
461,386 
172,078 
33,902 
346,974 

1,337,948 
994,431 

1,547,013 


5, 720, 551 
655,368 


Duty  col- 
lected 


$66,721 
89,138 
50,846 

116, 347 

43,020 

8,476 

86,743 

334,487 

308, 616 
1,003,663 


2,106,966 
241,381 


684.728 
3,420,856 
1, 675, 609 


488,344 
2, 286, 692 
1,161,991 


Value 
per  unit 


$a573 

.611 

.753 

.932 

2.010 

4.304 

1.983 

1.879 

1.698 

1.118 


1.192 
1.192 


1.116 
1.332 
1.236 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate 


Per  cerU 
26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
25.00 
26.00 
25.00 
25.00 
31.02 
64.88 


36.83 
36.83 


71.32 
66.82 
68.76 


1  Imports  here  shown  separately  are  induded  in  Table  29.  Mohair  and  alpaca  yams  were  not  separately 
i'ecorded  prior  to  the  act  of  1913. 

)  Indudes  133,129  pounds,  valued  at  $183,773,  paying  emergency  tarifl  act  surtax  of  46  cents  a  pound  and 
the  regular  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

*  Includes  1,370,912  pounds,  valued  at  $1,531,222,  paying  emergency  tarifl  act  surtax  of  45  cents  epound  an  <  i 
the  regular  duty  of  26  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

*  Yams  of  mohair. 

General  irnports. — The  principal  sources  of  imported  wool  yarns  are 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  although  for  certain  years  France 
has  furnished  considerable  quantities.  For  the  five  years  1891  to 
1895,  inclusive,  the  total  was  almost  equally  divided  between  the 
first  two  countries.     For  the  three  years  1896  to  1898,  inclusive, 
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imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  were  about 
twice  the  imports  from  Germany.  During  the  next  11  years,  1899  to 
1909,  inclusive,  the  quantities  coming  from  Germany  exceeded  those 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  For  the  entire  19-year  period,  1891  to 
1909,  inclusive,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  6,202,907 
pounds,  while  those  from  Germany  totaled  5,576,945  pounds. 

Imports  by  countries  were  not  reported  in  our  statistics  for  the 
years  1910,  1911,  1912,  1913,  1914,  or  1915,  but  British  statistics 
indicate  that  during  these  years  they  were  inainly  of  Bjritish  origin. 
Since  1915  the  United  Kingdom  has  suppjUed  the  bulk  of  imports  in 
each  year.  In  so  far  as  ^ures  are  available,  the  yams  furnished 
each  year  since  1890  by  the  three  principal  countries,  and  the  main 
ports  through  which  these  yams  entered  this  country,  are  shown  in 
Tables  30  and  31. 

f 

Table  30. — General  imports  of  yams  of  wool,  mohair,  alpaca,  etc.,  by  countries 

1891-1924 


Fiscal  year  (unless  otherwise  stated) 


Imported  from— 


United 
Kingdom 


1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

19091 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1918* 

1919  (calendar  year) 

1920  (calendar  year) 

1921  (calendar  year) 

1922  (calendar  year) 

1923  (calendar  year) 

1924  (calendar  year) 


Pounds 

1/013,668 

426;  882 

336,412 

221,564 

1, 146, 481 

1, 021, 670 

962,106 

219,677 

84,405 

32, 876 

18,366 

259,631 

167, 151 

33,263 

48,388 

37,179 

65,917 

83,066 

36,627 

106,001 

36,967 

51,643 

3,038 

408,103 

2, 951, 435 

4, 163, 018 

2,651,664 

4,682,276 

1, 651, 339 


Germany 


\ 


Paundt 
708,077 
763,379 
653,444 
293,624 
793, 571 
478,404 
405,163 

88,326 

81,522 
147,063 
213,646 
119,242 
165, 611 

86,006 
118, 170 
126,623 
106,108 

56,576 

173,490 

381 


217, 263 
667,092 
300,383 
869,601 
603,544 


France 


Pounds 

133,836 

66,012 

167,014 

28,847 

244,503 

326,660 

297,639 

894 

2,922 

2,066 

3,518 

20,962 

38,286 

39,295 

13,908 

31,442 

23,407 

53,771 

70,965 

1,326 

732 

661 

4,066 

6,698 

156, 145 

741, 617 

400,706 

768,253 

638,637 


All  other 
coimtries 


Pounds 

148,612 

11,866 

18,207 

2,383 

220,291 

196, 375 

177,448 

22,992 

5,021 

3,268 

1,835 

2,415 

937 

1,175 

2,745 

3,367 

366 

414 

3,411 

3,770 

655 

636,703 

433,766 

63,849 

345, 531 

381,907 

251,641 

116,094 

22,686 


Total  from 
all  countries 


Pounds 

2,004,093 

1,267,128 

1, 175, 077 

646,408 

2,403,846 

2,023,009 

1,842,356 

331,889 

173,870 

186,262 

237,365 

402,150 

361,885 

159,739 

183,211 

198,601 

195,797 

192,828 

284^393 

110,477 

38,374 

689,007 

440,860 

468,650 

3,670,374 

5,843,634 

3,604,194 

6,336,224 

2,916,206 


1  From  1910  to  1915,  inclusive,  general  imports  were  not  officially  recorded.  English  statistics  show 
exports  of  woolen,  worsted,  alpaca,  mohair,  and  cashmere  yams  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United 
States  for  specified  calendar  years  as  follows:  1910,  58,800  pounds;  1911,  36,700  pounds;  1912,  53,200  pounds; 
1913,  405,800  pounds;  1914. 3,262,600  pounds;  and  for  1915, 864,100  pounds. 

«  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1918. 
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port*  <jf  emirp.  38hJ-2k£X 


mipaea,  ete.,  h§f  yrindfol 


fitm  York 


AH 


Total  lor 
aB 


191§  (csaeDdar  3 


B«b.22» 

TIE 

»:,  i». 

4^  aw: 

112.  JM 

iL.tm. 

2.r4lt.7» 
Z.  iTTL.  ftTv 
a.  982.^72 


442,  Mf' 
Mb,31l> 

2.MK 

«a2 

L144 
StSi 

7«j.  ;k: 

X,  -iOlu.  uZ7 

272.111. 


277,722 
lfi2.lffiSi 

IK. 


2711.  fiW 


Si.4ffi7 
Ib.fi3b 

72.«». 

102  an 

112. 7lf 

tU.3(;7 

a.  212 
51.7IE 

ab.aM 

2,7«l» 

«.,24^ 

SMau  ^i&7 

24k  MS 

T11.X77 
22k  674 


«,772 
iO.(l> 
42. 4M 
4ZMfc 
44,  lib 
7CSM 
5!..4a2 

aa,777 

Ik  877 
ib.fSt) 
J*  *412 
U.4«7 

iksao 

3a.2S( 

1I.QK7 

2a,r76 

72. 34* 
k074 

2.7ao 

^.51.1^2 
S7.2» 

7a,  2n 
is7.aw 

I2S.fig7 

iiin,3*f 

30ft.  21§« 

12^422 


2.m 

i,«J7.1» 

1.1^  «n 


X«9,B4C 
^OB.OfN» 

1.M2.28C 
ZZl,fl«» 
171.  «70 
lffi.262 
2Z7.S5S 
402.  Ud 
WSLWh 
lAkTlb 
m.211 

iflkon 

ii&.7«7 
»I2.«1B 

2!«4.att 

Ilk  477 

3k  374 

flsa.ao7 
44k  «e» 

4fik690 

a,fi70,a74 

L,M2,684 
a,6611«4 
fi,3a6.2M 

2,in«.aK 


.467,77f       F,.aflkH3       Z«44.a8?       ak277,«t 


-die  PCBTF  191(>  ?«  ISO^ 


>Jxtlylt«I>ee.Sl,lflft. 


Tlie  abore  figures  show  tiat  Xew  Yoit  has  ahrnys  been  the  prin- 
cipal port  o€  eotiy  for  Tarns  of  vooL  mohair,  alpaca^  etc, 

Charatter  of  imporuA  yam^. — Worsted  yams,  of  wool  and  of  mo- 
hair, make  np  the  bulk  of  imports:  imports  of  woolen  y^ms  are  small, 

Tlie  counts  of  woi^t^  vams  m<:»st  oommonlv  imported  in  l^2A 
wCTe:  1  21,  1  24,  1  26,  1  tVt,  2  16,  2  IS,  2  2i\  2  28,  2  42,  2  48,  2  60, 
2/70,  2  78,  3  IS.  and  3  24:  and  of  mohair  and  alpaca  yams  2  24, 
2/2S.  and  2  32.  The  worsted  yams  enterwl  in  greatest  quantity 
WOTC  probablT  1  21,  2  20,  2  4S,  and  2  70:  mohair  vams  were  lai^lv 
2/28  and  2  32. 

An  analysis  based  upon  2S0  different  iaiportAtions,  totaling 
713,210  pounds  of  yam  imported  through  the  port  of  New  York 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1924,  gives  the  following  results  as  to 
types  and  kinds:  Q-  Singks  ranged  from  K^  to  I0<>s,  (2)  two-ply 
ranged  from  12s  to  S^>s.  '3'  three-ply  ranged  from  10s  to  70s,  (4) 
four-ply  ranged  from  l^s  to  4rs.  r>t  six-ply  and  eight-ply  wert^  re- 
ceived in  two  quahties  for  each  of  these  tvpes,  namely,  ISs,  60s,  and  ISs 
and  80s  lespectively.  Of  this  713.210  pounds  of  yam,  about  43  per 
cent  was  imported  directly  bv  silk  manufacturers  tor  use  in  the  pn>- 
duction  of  broad,  fancy.  an5  tie  fabrics,  13  per  cent  was  entcnd 
by  plush  manufacturers,  the  remainder  was  brought  in  by  woi^l  mauu-. 
facturers  and  commission  or  importing  concerns. 

According  to  information  obtained  from  the  trade,  worsted  yams 
imported  in  1924  consisted  chiefly  of  the  following:  (l)  Fine  yams 
wmch  require  considerable  labor  in  their  production,  (2)  very 
hard  twisted  yams,  (3)  medium  fine  yams  produced  from  low-grade 
wool,  and  (4)  gassed  yams  of  fine  quaUtv. 

According  to  other  available  information,  the  mills  of  this  country 
arc  equipp^  to  manufacture  practically  any  kind  of  jitirn  requiiTil 
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by  the  industries,  but  owing  to  the  low  labor  costs  abroad  yams  of 
the  special  types  outlined  above  can  enter  the  United  States  and  be 
sold  here  below  the  selling  prices  of  similar  yams  made  by  domestic 
manufacturers.  An  unusually  large  percentage  of  labor  is  entailed 
in  the  production  of  these  yarns,  and  th^  cost  of  making  them  abroad 
is  so  much  less  than  in  the  United  States  that  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer can  not  compete  with  the  foreign  product  in  the  American 
market. 

Furthermore,  the  spinning  of  low  grades  of  tops  into  medium  fine 
yams,  such  as  2/40s  yam  from  quarter-blood  wool  stock,  is  said  to 
be  uneconomical  in  this  country.  In  England,  and  also  in  some  of 
the  European  countries,  owing  to  the  lower  wages,  slower  processes, 
the  methods  of  manufacture  employed,  etc.,  medium  fine  yams  can 
be  produced  from  the  lower  grade  tops  with  satisfactory  results, 
and  these  yams  can  be  imported  into  the  United  States  and  sold 
here  at  a  profit  to  the  foreign  producer. 

Prices 

Landed  costs  of  worsted  yams  invoiced  at  various  ^prices. — The 
landed  cost  of  an  imported  yam  depends  upon  its  foreign  selling 
price,  the  landing  charges  (buying  commission,  freight,  insurance, 
etc.),  and  the  rate  of  duty.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  effect 
of  duties,  levied  under  each  of  the  last  four  tariff  acts,  upon  the 
landed  cost  of  yams,  computations  were  made  and  a  tabulation  of 
the  results  is  shown  in  Table  32.  Arbitrary  foreign  selling  prices 
ranging  from  $0.65  to  $1.85  a  pound,  were  chosen  as  a  basis  for  the 
following  table  which  shows  the  total  landed  costs  of  the  yams 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  classified  in  each  tariff 
act. 

Table  32. — Imported  yarns  of  wool,  cameVs  hair,  mohair,  alpaca,  etc. — Effect  of 

duties  under  four  tariff  acts,  1909-1922 


Foreign 

selling 

price  per 

pound 


$0.65 

.70 

.80 

.90 

1.00 


1.10 
1.20 
1.30 
1.40 
1.60 
1.75 
1.85 


Act  of  1909,1 

38H  cents  plus 

40  per  cent  ad 

valorem 


Equiv- 
alent 
duty 
per 
pound 


$a645 
.665 
.705 
.745 
.785 


.825 
.865 
.905 
.945 
.985 
1.085 
1.126 


Total, 
landed 

cost 

per 

pound* 


$1.33 
1.40 
1.64 
1.68 
1.82 


1.96 
2.10 
2.24 
2.38 
2.52 
2L87 
3.01 


Act  of  1913,> 

18  per  cent  ad 

valorem 


Equiv- 
alent 
duty 
per 
pound 


$ail7 
.126 
.144 
.162 
.18 


.198 

.216 

.234 

.262 

.27 

.315 

.333 


Total 
landed 

cost 

per 

pound* 


$0.81 

.87 

.98 

1.10 

1.22 


1.34 
1.46 
1.67 
1.69 
1.81 
2.11 
2.22 


Act  of  1913,« 

25  per  cent  ad 

valorem 


Equiv- 
alent 
duty 
per 
pound 


$ai62 

.175 

.20 

.226 

.25 


.275 

.30 

.325 

.35 

.375 

.437 

.462 


Total 
landed 

cost 

per 
pound* 


$a862 

.916 

L04 

1.165 

1.29 


1.415 

1.64 

1.665 

1.79 

1.916 

2.227 

2.362 


Emergency 
act  of  May  27, 
1921,>  45  cents 

plus  18  per 
cent  ad  valo- 
rem 


Equiv- 
alent 
duty 
per 
pound 


$a567 
.676 
.504 
.612 
.63 


.648 

.666 

.684 

.702 

.72 

.765 

.783 


Total 
landed 

cost 

per 
pound* 


$1.07 
1.33 
1.44 
1.56 
1.68 


L80 
1.92 
2.04 
2.15 
2.27 
2.67 
2L68 


Emergency  act 
ofMay27,1921,» 
45  cents  plus  25 
per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem 


Equiv- 
alent 
duty 
per 

pound 


$a612 
.625 
.65 
.675 
.70 


.726 

.76 

.775 

.80 

.825 

.887 

.912 


Total 
landed 

cost 

per 
pound* 


$1. 312 
1.376 
1.50 
1.626 
1.76 


1.875 

2.00 

2.126 

2.26 

2L376 

2.687 

2.812 


Act  Of  1922,1  86 
cents  plus  35 
per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem 


Equiv- 
alent 

Total 

landed 

duty 

cost 

per 

per 

pound 

pound* 

$a687 

$1.29 

.606 

1.36 

.64 

1.49 

.676 

1.63 

.71 

1.76 

36  cent 

S  plus  40 

per 
ad  v{ 

oent 
Uorem 

$a80 

.84 
.88 
.92 
.96 
1.06 
1.10 


$1.95 
2.09 
2.23 
2.37 
2.51 
2.86 
3.00 


1  Yarns  of  wool,  camel's  hair,  mohair,  alpaca,  etc. 

*  Yarns  of  wool  or  camel's  hair. 

*  Yarns  of  mohair,  alpaca,  etc. 

*  Includes  buying  commission,  insurance,  and  freight,  which  has  been  added  for  different  years  as  fol- 
I  ows:  3  cents  for  1909, 4  cents  for  1913,  and  6  cents  for  the  emergency  act  and  the  act  of  1922. 
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Oomparison  of  United  StaUa  prices  oftrmpwUd  ancTdomestie  worsted 
vams. — The  kinds  of  En^ish  and  American  wonted  yams  selected 
for  price  comparisons  are  given  below.  Column  B  of  each  tvpe 
shows  the  quality  of  top  used  in  making  the  count  of ^yam  listed  m 
column  A. 

Tablb  33. — Comparable  English  and  Ameriean  worsted  ytums 


English 

AmerioaD 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Yam 

Qnalityof 

Yarn 

Quality  of  t<9 

number 

top  used 

number 

used 

^60b 

70b 

a/BOB 

70s. 

^488 

6is 

2/60S 

Fine. 

^40s 

60b 

2/40B 

H  blood  staple. 

2/238 

60b 

2/32S 

H  blood. 

2t9BB 

68s 

2/368 

%  blood  staple. 

2/20B 

66s 

2/20B 

H  blood. 
Ix>wK  blood. 

212A& 

448 

2/248 

Table  34  shows  the  actual  selling  price  per  poimd  of  En^glish  yarns 
in  England,  their  probable  landed  cost  and  selling  price  in  this 
country,  and  the  price  at  which  comparable  United  States  yams  were 
sold  during  the  months  of  May,  1914,  May,  1924,  and  February,  1925, 

Table  34. — Approximaie  selling  price  per  pound  in  the  United  States  of  English 
and  comparable  American  worsted  yams,  during  May,  1914,  May,  1924,  and 
February,  1926 


English  yam 


2/60b.„ 
2/48B... 
S/40S... 
21S2S.,. 
2V36S... 

ai/aos... 

2/248.... 


Year  and 
month 


May,  1914 
May,  1924 
Feb.  1925 
May,  1914 
May,  1924 
Feb.  1925 
May,  1914 
May,  1924 
Feb.  1925 
May,  1914 
May,  1924 
Feb.  1925 
May,  1914 
May,  1924 
Feb.  1925 
May,  1914 
May,  1924 
Feb.  1925 
May,  1914 
May,  1924 
Feb.  1925 


Selling 
price  in 
England' 


10.87 
1.82 
2.10 

.81 
1.55 
1.82 

.74 
1.46 
1.68 

.72 
1.35 
1.60 

.66 
1.26 
L40 

.57 
1.0Q 
1.26 

.44 

.67 

.84 


United 
States 
duty 


$ai57 

1.088 

1.20 

.146 

.98 

1.068 

.133 

€kAA 

1.032 
.130 
.90 

1.00 
.119 
.864 
.92 
.104 
.796 
.864 
.079 
.594 
.654 


Landing 
charges* 


$a05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.06 
.06 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.06 
.05 
.05 


Total 
landed 

cost  of 
English 
yam  in 
United 

States 


$1.07 
2.96 
3.35 
1.01 
2.58 
2.96 

.92 
2.45 
2.76 

.90 
2.30 
2.65 

.83 
2.17 
2.37 

.72 
1.94 
2.17 

.67 
1.31 
1.54 


Probable 
selling 
price  of 
English 
yam  in 
United 
States' 


$1.12 
3.11 
3.52 
1.06 
2.71 

an 

.97 
2.67 
2.90 

.94 
2.41 
2.78 

.87 
2.28 
2.49 

.76 
2.04 
2.28 

.60 
1.37 
1.62 


Selling 
price  of 
compare' 

able 
United 
States 
yam< 


$1.15 
2L85 
8.50 
1.02 
2.35 
2.75 

.92 
2.16 
2.40 

.87 
2.05 
2.30 

.80 
1.80 
2.12 

.76 
1.65 
1.05 

.65 
1.35 
1.45 


1  Prices  obtained  from  Wool  Record  and  Textile  World  and  N.  B.  K.  Brooks,  of  Boston,  Mass.  The 
English  prices  were  converted  into  United  States  currency  at  par  for  1914;  for  1924,  at  the  rate  of  exchange 
on  May  15,  and  for  1925,  at  the  rate  of  exchange  on  Feb.  5. 

s  Includes  freight,  insurance,  and  commission  charges. 

*  Includes  5  per  cent  on  landed  cost  for  importer's  overhead  and  profit. 

4  Prices  obtuned  f^om  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter. 
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The  figures  in  the  previous  table  tend  to  show  that  the  United 
Ejn^dom  can  compete  on  the  American  market  only  in  certain 
kincb  of  yam,  in  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  but  that  the  United 
States  can  not  compete  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  world 
markets.  When  domestic  mills  buy  direct  from  foreign  sources,  the 
total  landed  cost  of  English  yams  must  be  the  basis  of  comparison 
with  American  sellmg  prices. 

A  comparison  of  the  domestic  and  English  worsted-y^am  prices 
quoted  in  Table  34  shows  that  the  selling  price  in  the  United  States 
was  considerably  higher  than  the  selling  price  of  a  comparable 
English  yam  in  England  for  the  dates  mentioned  in  1914,  1924,  and 
1925.  The  higher  selling  prices  in  the  two  countries  in  1924  and  1925, 
as  compared  with  1914,  were  due  primarily  to  the  higher  prices  of 
raw  wool  and  tops,  and  to  the  greater  manuiacturing  costs,  including 
higher  wages  based  on  increased  living  costs.  The  variation  in  the 
rate  of  increase  for  diflferent  qualities  of  yams  was  caused  mainly  by 
the  quantity  available,  the  demand,  ana  the  price  variation  in  the 
particular  grades  of  raw  wool  and  tops  required.  Table  35  shows 
that  the  percentage  increase  in  the  selling  prices  in  1924  over  1914 
for  English  yarns  in  England  and  comparable  Americ9.n  yarns  in 
the  United  States  was  as  follows: 

Tablb  35. — Increase  in  selling  prices  of  yarnst  19H-19B4 


Type  of  yam 


?/608 

2/488 

2/408. 

2/328 

2/:M8 

2/208 

2/248 

Average 


English 

yarn  in 

England 


Percent 
increase 
109.2 
01.3 
97.3 
87.6 
90.9 
91.2 
52.3 


88.5 


American 

yam  in 

United 

States 


Percent 
increase 
147.8 
13a  4 
133.7 
135.6 
125.0 

12a  0 

107.7 


128.6 


Differ- 
ence in 
rate  of 

increase 


Percent 
38.6 
39.1 
36.4 
48.1 
34.1 
28.8 
55.4 


40.1 


The  fact  that  the  domestic  product  can  not  compete  with  the 
English  product  in  foreign  markets  is  emphasized  by  the  size  of 
our  domestic  exports,  which  for  the  year  1924  amounted  to  only 
98,707  pounds. 

Trend  of  prices,  19tS-1925. — Table  36  gives  the  range  of  market 
prices  of  four  standard  domestic  worsted  yarns  as  quotea  on  January 
1  of  each  year  since  1913,  and  a  comparison  with  the  index  number  of 
all  commodities. 
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Tablb  36. — Comparison  of  whoUsale  prices  per  pound  of  four  standard  domestic 

worsted  weaving  yarns,  19 13-1  OSS 


Prices  per  pound  of  domestic 

iyamsi 

January  1— 

Number  and  quality 

Average 
prioe 

Relative 
price 
(1918 
basis) 

Index, 

number 

of  all 

^wSod 

svaes, 

H  blood 

a(40B, 
Hblood 

VJOB, 

fine 

medium 

com- 
modities 

1913 

$a76 

.60 

.70 

.90 

1.15 

1.85 
L96 
2.20 
1.10 
1.06 

1.60 
1.60 
L66 

k 

$a96 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

1.45 

2.45 
2.30 
2.66 
1.70 
1.35 

2.10 
1.95 
2.00 

$i.'oo 

.90 
1.00 
1.25 
L76 

2.86 
2.70 
4.16 
1.86 
1.60 

2.46 
2.25 
2.40 

$1.15 

.95 

1.10 

1.35 

1.90 

3.15 
3.00 
6i26 
2.10 
1.90 

2.76 
2.66 
2.76 

$a96 

.81 

.93 

1.13 

1.56 

2.58 
2.49 
3.66 
1.69 
1.48 

2.23 
2.06 
2.20 

100 

84 

97 

118 

163 

269 
259 
371 
176 
154 

232 

215 
229 

10& 

1914 

98 

1915 

101 

1916 

127 

1917 

177 

1918-- 

194 

1919 

206 

1920 

226 

1921-- 

147 

1922 

149 

1923 

154 

1924 

1925 

> 

161 
160 

1  Wholesale  prices  of  worsted  yams  were  obtained  from  bulletins  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
3fanufacturers. 

s  Index  numbers  of  all  commodities  as  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  relative  price  figures  for  worsted  yams  show  that  on  January 
1  they  were  lower  than  the  general  market  level  for  all  commodities 
in  1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  considerably  higher  m  1918,  1919,  and 
1920,  slightly  above  in  1921  and  1922,  but  much  higher  in  1923, 
1924,  and  1925.  On  January  1,  1925,  the  average  price  of  the  four 
yams  cited  above  was  2.29  times  the  price  on  January  1,  1913.  The 
wide  variation  in  yam  prices  reflects  the  great  fluctuations  through- 
out the  worid  in  the  pnces  of  raw  wool. 

The  extent  to  which  the  above  yam  prices  are  affected  by  raw 
wool  coming  into  this  country  free  of  duty  or  dutiable  can  not  be 
stated.  However,  in  1913  raw  wool  was  dutiable;  from  January  1. 
1914,  to  May  28, 1921,  it  was  duty  free;  and  since  the  last-mentioned 
date  it  has  been  dutiable. 

Competitive  Conditions 

The  costs  of  producing  worsted  yarns  are  lower  in  England  and 
continental  Europe  than  in  the  United  States,  but  as  to  the  exact 
relation  of  production  costs  in  the  various  countries  there  is  little 
available  iniormation. 

In  England  and  upon  the  Continent  the  worsted-yam  business  is 
lai^ely  divided  between  the  yam  merchant,  who  owns  the  combed 
wool  or  tops,  and. the  commission  spinner,  who  spins  the  worsted 
yams  for  a  fixed  fee  per  quantity  for  the  yam  merchant.  In  the 
United  States  a  greater  percentage  of  these  yarns  are  made  in  the 
establishments  in  which  they  are  later  consumed  in  the  manufacture 
of  cloth  than  is  the  case  abroad.  The  production  of  worsted  yarns 
for  sale  is  therefore  relatively  larger  abroad  than  in  the  United  States, 
although  according  to  the  census  of  1919  worsted  yams  for  sale  in 
this  country  amounted  to  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
manufactured. 
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Imports  during  the  fiscal  year  1914  were  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  domestic  production  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarns;  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1919  they  were  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.  Prac- 
tically all  imports  are  worsted  yams  (this  includes  mohair  yams) , 
and  may  therefore  be  compared  with  domestic  production.  In 
1914  imports  constituted  1.8  per  cent,  and  in  1919  oidy  0.26  per 
cent  of  the  domestic  production  of  worsted  yam.  Taking  the 
1919  domestic  production  as  a  basis  for  computation,  the  1923  imports 
of  worsted  yams  constituted  about  4  per  cent  of  the  probable  domes- 
tic production,  and  1.5  per  cent  of  the  total  woolen  and  worsted 
yams  made  in  the  United  States.  With  a  total  domestic  produc- 
tion in  1923  of  probably  400,000,000  pounds  of  woolen,  worsted^ 
mohair,  alpaca,  and  otner  similar  yams  mentioned  herein,  and 
6,336,224  pounds  of  these  yams  imported  during  the  year,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  relatively  little  foreign  competition  on  the 
American  market.  Imports  in  1924  totaled  2,916,206  pounds,  which 
was  less  than  half  the  quantity  imported  in  1923. 

Tariff  History 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890,  all  yams  made  wholly 
or  in  part  of  wool,  or  of  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like 
animals,  were  dutiable  imder  a  combination  of  specific  and  ad  valorem 
rates.  This  compoxmd  rate  was  appUed  to  three  classifications  of  yam 
values,  namely,  (a)  not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound;  (&)  more  than 
30  cents  but  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound;  (c)  more  than  40 
cents  per  pound.  The  actual  and  computed  ad  valorem  rate  averaged 
105.11  per  cent  per  annimi  for  the  entire  period  of  this  act,  'fim 
equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  wa«  higher  than  that  applied  und^  any 
subsequent  act.  The  average  annual  imports  during  the  life  of  the 
act  of  1890  were  862,815  poxmds.  valued  at  $527,296. 

In  the  act  of  1894  the  descriptive  wording  was  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  act,  but  the  rates  were  made  ad  valorem  only  and  were 
appHed  to  two  classifications  of  yam  values,  namely,  (a)  not  more 
than  40  cents  per  pound,  and  (5)  more  than  40  cents  per  poimd. 
The  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  averaged  38.09  per  cent  per  year 
during  the  Hfe  of  this  act,  this  being  the  second  lowest  for  the  last 
34  years.  Imports  immediately  increased  and  the  average  annual 
imports  for  the  period  during  which  this  act  was  in  force  was  2,559,350 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,242,955. 

In  the  act  of  1897  the  rates  were  changed  back  to  specific  and  ad 
valorem  and  were  applied  to  two  classifications  of  yam  values^ 
namely,  (a)  not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound,  and  (6)  more  than 
30  cents  per  pound.  Dining  the  prnod  of  this  act  the  equivalent 
ad  valorem  duty  averaged  93.54  per  cent  per  year,  and  the  average 
annual  imports  were  omy  239,002  poxmds,  valued  at  $157,620. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  1909  were  identical  with  those  of  1897^ 
except  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  for  yams  valued  at  not  more  than 
30  cents  per  pound  was  reduced  5  per  cent.  Thus,  the  equivalent 
ad  valorem  duty  was  slightly  lowered  to  an  annual  average  of  86.12 
per  cent.  The  yearly  average  imports  during  the  fife  of  this  act 
were  197,018  pounds,  valued  at  $164,141,  the  lowest  ever  recorded. 

Under  the  act  of  1913  straight  ad  valorem  rates  were  again  applied, 
and  yams  were  classified  into  two  divisions:  (1)  Those  made  \raolly 
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or  in  chief  TAiue  of  wool  or  of  camel^s  faak,  and  (2)  those  made  of  the 
hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  aiiimaLs.  The  rates  of 
dutjr  were  18  per  cent  and  25  per  cent,  respectively,  for  the  two  classi- 
fications. During  the  pmod  of  2,704  days,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
emergency  act  of  May  27,  1921,  the  eqmvalent  ad  valorem  duty  for 
the  two  ^pes  of  yams  was  19^6  per  cent  p^  annum.  The  emer- 
gency tariff  act  was  in  eflfect  482  days,  from  May  28, 1921 ,  to  September 
21, 1922,  inclusive,  and  imder  this  law  a  duty  of  45  cente  a  pound  was 
imposed  in  addition  to  the  previous  ad  valorem  duties.  During  the 
482  days  the  total  yams  impOTted  amounted  to  4,733,297  pounds, 
valued  at  $5,275,811,  and  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  was  59.09 
per  cent.  During  the  3,186  days  covering  the  entire  period  of  the  act 
of  1913,  both  before  and  after  its  modification  by  the  emergency  tariff 
act,  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  for  all  yams  under  this  classifica- 
tion averaged  27.69  per  cent. 

The  act  of  1922  provides  for  yams  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  wool  or  of  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animals 
under  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates  based  upon  value  as  follows:  (1) 
Valued  at  not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound,  (2)  valued  at  more 
than  30  cents  and  not  more  than  $1  per  pound,  and  (3)  valued 
at  more  than  $1  per  pound.  Although  the  equivalent  ad  valorem 
duty  in  1923  was  67.34  per  cent,  importations  for  that  year  were  the 
largest  of  any  one  year  in  histoiy,  amounting  to  6,617,321  pounds, 
valued  at  $7,238,370.  In  1924,  however,  there  was  a  falling  off  to 
3,120,690  pounds,  valued  at  $4,416,431;  the  equivalent  ad  valorem 
duty  was  66.21  per  cent. 

lie  figures  given  in  the  following  table  show  imports  for  consump- 
tion in  1923  and  1924  of  the  yams  described  herein;  the  bulk  had 
a  foreign  value  of  more  thai)  $1  per  pound,  a  small  percentage  had  a 
foreign  value  of  more  than  30  cents  and  not  more  than  $1  per  pound, 
while  practically  none  was  valued  at  30  cents  or  less  a  pound. 

Tablb  37. — Imports  for  consumption  of  yarns  under  each  vcdue  dassiflcationf  19iSS 

and  1924 


YAmfl  vaIhaiI  Afc— 

Quantity  in  pounds 

Per  cent  of  total 

1023 

1924 

1923 

1924 

Not  more  than  30  oerta  Pfw  ponTi'l  , 

208 

1,076,862 
4,541,261 

21 

216,677 

2,003,092 

0.004 
19. 162 
80.844 

0.001 

More  than  80  cents  but  not  more  than  $1  per  pound 

6.943 

More  than  \\  i^r  pound 

93.056 

Total 

6,617,321 

3,120,690 

loaoo 

loaoo 

The  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  the  tariff  act  of  1922  are  higher  than 
those  of  the  acts  of  1894  and  1913,  but  lower  than  those  of  the  acts 
of  1890,  1897,  and  1909. 

During  the  period  that  each  of  the  last  six  tariff  acts  remained  in 
effect  the  average  yearly  imports  for  consmnption  fluctuated  to  a 
considerable  extent.  For  instance,  imder  the  act  of  1890  the  average 
per  year  was  862,815  pounds;  imder  the  act  of  1894,  2,559,350  poimos; 
under  the  act  of  1897,  239,002  pounds;  imder  the  act  of  1909,  197,018 

J^ounds;  under  the  act  of  1913,  2,413,012  pounds.    In  1923,  the  first 
uU  year  under  the  act  of  1922,  imports  were  5,617,321  pounds,  and  in 
1924,  3,120,690  pounds. 
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Rates  of  duty. — The  rates  of  duty,  classified  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent tariff  acts,  1883-1922,  are  given  in  the  accompanying  tabula- 
tion. 

Table  38. — Yams  of  wool  or  hair — Rates  of  duty 


Rate  of  duty 


1883...- 


1890. 


1894. 


1897. 


391 


1909.... 


280 


365 


377 


1913.-.. 


1921  «.„ 


1922. 


287 

307 

19 

1107 


woolen  and  worsted  yarns,  and  all  manafactares  of 
every  description,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  worsted,  the 
hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  othw  uiimals  (except  such  as  are 
composed  in  part  of  wool),  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  valued  at— 
Not  exceeding  30  cents  per  pound. _ — _ 


Above  30  cents  per  pound  and  not  exceeding  40  cents  per 
pound. 

Above  40  cents  per  pound  and  not  exceeding  60  cents  per 
pound. 

Above  60  cents  iwr  pound  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per 
pound. 

Above  80  cents  per  pound _ _ 


On  woolen  and  worsted  yams  made  whoUy  or  in  part  of  wool, 
worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  oc  other  animals, 
valued  at— 
Not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound 


More  than  30  centsand  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound. 


More  than  40  cents  per  pound. 


On  woolen  and  worsted  yams  made  whoUy  or  in  psat  of  wool, 
worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals, 
valued  at— 
Not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound 


More  than  40  cents  per  pound. 


On  yarns  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  ^  valued  at- 
Not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound 


More  than  30  cents  per  pound. 


On  yams  made  wholly  or  in  i>art  of  wool  *  valued  at- 
Not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound 


More  than  30  cents  per  pound. 


Yams  made  whoUy  or  in  chief  value  of  wool  > 

Yams  made  of  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like 
animals. 

*  *  *  manufactures  of  which  wool  or  hair  *  *  *  is  the  com- 
ponent materials  of  chief  value. 


Yams  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool  •  valued  at 
Not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound .' , 

More  tb  an  30  cents  and  not  more  than  $1  per  pound- . 

More  than  $1  per  pound 


10  cents  per  pound  and 

35   per   centum   ad 

valorem. 
12  cents  per  pound  and 

35   per  centum  ad 

valorem. 
18  cents  per  pound  and 

35   per   centum   ad 

valorem. 
24  cents  per  pound  and 

35   per   centum   ad 

valorenL 
35  cents  per  pound  and 

40   per   centum  ad 

valorem. 


27H  cents  per  pound 

and  35  per  centum 

ad  valorenL 
33  cents  per  pound  and 

35   per   centum   ad 

valorenL 
38H  cents  per  pound 

and  40  per  centum 

ad  valorem. 


30    per    centum    ad 

valorem. 
40    per    centum    ad 

valorem. 

27H  cents  per  pound 

and  40  per  centum 

ad  valorem. 
3SH  cents  per  pound 

and  40  per  centum 

ad  valorem. 

27H  cents  per  pound 

and  35  per  centum 

ad  valorem. 
38H  cents  per  pound 

and  40  per  centum 

ad  valorem. 
18    per    centum    ad 

valorem. 
25    per    centum    ad 

valorem. 
45  cents  per  pound  in 

addition  to  the  rates 

of     duty     imposed 

thereon  by  ensting 

law. 

24  cents  per  pound  and 

30  per   centum   ad 

valcHrem. 
Moentsper  pound  and 

35   per   centum   ad 

valorenL 
96  cents  per  pound  and 

40  per  centum   ad 

valoi«m. 


1  Including  hair  of  the  sheep,  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  anioMta,  by  vjn\i«  o(  parar»ph  383. 

s  Including  hair  of  the  sheep,  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  aium«)n  by  vtrliM  oT  parafraph  395, 

s  Including  wool  or  hair  of  ^heep,  camel,  or  other  like  animate  by  virtua  ol  paraira|)A  301 

<  Emergency  tflurifl  act.  May  27. 

•  Hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca  or  other  like  animate. 
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COUBT  AND   TeEASURY   DECISIONS 

Yam  made  of  hair  of  the  common  goat  was  held  dutiable  as  wool 
yam  by  similitude  under  paragraph  377  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909, 
rather  than  as  a  nonenumerated  manufactured  article.  (Abstract 
25370,  T.  D.  31524,  of  1911.)  Merchandise  described  as  wool  and 
silk  yam,  which  was  imported  with  incomplete  embroidered  cushion 
covers,  was  classified  by  the  collector  as  embroidered  articles  under 

Earagraph  358  of  the  act  of  1913.  The  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
eld  that  the  yam  and  covers  should  not  be  treated  as  an  entirety 
and  sustained  the  claim  in  the  protest  that  the  wool  yam  was  dutiable 
under  paragraph  287  and  the  silk  yam  under  paragraph  313  of  the 
act  of  1913.     (G.  A.  8105,  T.  D.  37402,  of  1917.) 

Roving  yam,  sUghtly  twisted,  which  was  capable  of  further  twisting 
or  elongation  and  which  had  not  been  on  the  spuming  frame,  was  held 
dutiable  as  roving  or  roping  under  paragraph  286,  rather  than  as 
yam  under  paragraph  287.  (G.  A.  7958,  T.  D.  36675,  of  1916.) 
Under  instmctions  from  the  Treasury  Department,  however,  merchan- 
disc  of  this  character  was  assessed  as  wool  yarn  under  paragraph  287 
with  a  view  to  the  presentation  of  a  new  case.  (T.  D.  37148,  of  1917.) 
Angora  rabbit-hair  yam,  commercially  known  as  Angora  wool 
yarn,  was  held  not,  dutiable  as  a  manufacture  of  fur  under  paragraph 
348  of  the  act  of  1913.  The  court  laid  down  the  following  principles: 
Such  yam  is  more  specifically  described  in  paragraph  307  as  "yams 
made  of  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  otner  Uke  animals '* 
than  by  the  definition  of  wool  m  paragraph  304,  "wool  or  hair  of 
the  sheep,  camel,  or  other  like  animals,  and  is  dutiable  accordingly. 
The  making  of  yams  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  fur  use  and  tne 

Jam  made  of  hair  can  not  be  a  manufacture  of  fur.  Angora  rabbit 
air  resembles  that  of  the  Angora  goat  or  alpaca  more  nearly  than 
it  does  that  of  the  sheep  or  camel.  Hair  which  is  so  short  that  it  is 
commercially  unfit  to  be  spun  into  yam  or  for  the  making  of  textiles 
and  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  making  of  furs  or  fur  garments  or  for 
other  fur  uses,  is  a  Kind  of  hair  which  is  known  as  "fur,"  though  it 
be  taken  from  the  back  of  a  sheep.  Hair  which  possesses  all  of  the 
characteristics  of  fur,  but  is  so  long  and  of  such  quaUty  that  it  can  be 
spun  into  yarn  and  converted  into  cloth  and  is  chiefly  used  for  that 
purpose,  should  be  classified  as  a  wool  or  as  hair  other  than  fur. 
*' Other  like  animals"  used  in  paragraphs  304  and  307  with  reference 
to  wool  and  hair  regarded  similarity  in  the  hair  and  not  in  the  animals 
themselves.  (Bloomingdale  Bros.  v.  United  States^  8  Ct.  Gust. 
Appls.,  104,  of  1917.) 

Yam  made  from  the  hair  of  the  Angora  rabbit  was  held  not  covered 
by  paragraph  19  of  the  emergency  tariff  act  of  1921  but  remained 
dutiable  under  paragraph  307  of  the  act  of  1913.  (G.  A.  8694,  T.  D 
39833  of  1923.) 


APPENDIX 

HouBS  AND  Wages 

The  number  of  hours  of  work  for  operators  in  the  more  important 
occupations  preliminary  to  weaving,  m  the  domestic  wool-manufao- 
tming  industry,  has  been  substantially  reduced  in  the  last  few  years. 
In  1920  mills  employing  the  bulk  of  the  labor  in  these  occupations 
adopted  the  48-hour  schedule  in  use  to-day.  Table  39  presents  a 
tabulation  of  figures  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
which  shows  the  percentage  of  emplayees  and  their  full-time  hours 
per  week  in  various  kinds  of  work  tor  specified  years.     The  figures 

E'ven  were  obtained  from  47  representative  establishments  in  1913 
cated  in  9  States,  and  67  such  establishments  in  1922  located  in  9 
States,  in  which  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  is  an 
important  industry.  These  figures  show  that  in  1913,  55.1  per  cent 
of  the  full-time  male  employees  in  such  mills  worked  54  hours  per 
week  and  44.9  per  cent  worked  more  than  54  hours;  whereas  in  1922, 
88.1  per  cent  worked  48  or  fewer  hours  per  week  and  11.9  per  cent 
nciore  than  48  hours.  In  1913  approximately  44  per  cent  of  the  full- 
time  female  employees  worked  64  hours  per  week,  and  56  per  cent 
worked  more  than  54  hours ;  in  1922,  84.8  per  cent  worked  48  or  f^wer 
hours  per  week  and  15.2  per  cent  between  48  and  54  hours. 

Table  39. — Hours  of  labor  in  woolen  and  worsted  indtistries,  191S  and  192t  ^ 


Year 

Peroentageof  employees  whose  fbll-time  horns  perweek  were— 

Oocapatiozuuid  sex 

Under 
48  hours 

48  hours 

Over  48 

hours  and 

under 

64  hours 

64  hours 

Over  64 

hours  and 

under 

67  hours 

67  hours 
and  over 

Wool  sorters: 

Male 

lOlS 
1922 
1923 
1922 
1922 

1913 
1922 
1922 
1913 
1922 
1922 

1922 
1922 

1918 
1922 
1918 
1922 

Per  tent 

Per  cent 

Percent 

Percent 

66 

6 

Percent 
21 

Percent 
14 

94 

100 

84 

82 

Female. ................... 

Wool  washer  tenders:  Male 

1 
6 

9 
9 

82 
9 

1 

6 

Picker  tenders:  Male. ....... 

4 

Card  tenders: 

Male 

24 

44 

81 
97 

4 
3 

6 

Female....................... 

Card  striopers:  Male . 

27 
8 

4 

4 

19 

77 
2 
1 

21 

28 

60 

84 
89 

96 
81 

4 
7 

4 

Card  srinders:.  Male ...... 

QOl  box  tenders: 

Male 

Female. — .. - 

Oomber  tenders: 

Male 

6 

17 

98 

Female ..^.... 

76 

28 

71 

>  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Serial  No.  327,  May,  1923;  figures  for  1924  are 
not  available. 
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Tabu  39.— AMont  1/ Mmt  m 


191S 


Ytar 

BtofMiplai; 

f^wym 

idMj 

taMl 

mnpmwi 

-kw^ 

o««^»d«. 

Uadv 

ttllOQB 

r 

1 

tfllOQB 

Mtens 

Hh 

- 

Ov«M 

UDdW 

STkMn 

STkMn 
•Bd«ftr 

u^ 

IflB 
IflB 
1013 
1023 

1013 
IflB 
1013 
1023 

1023 
1023 
1013 
1023 
1023 

F»mm 

Arcnf 

OS 
01 

JPiVCMt 

F» 

3 

0 

30 

11 

100 

JRVCMl 

^tt€t9m 



^fBDBr,  molBc  ltfli>  ■  .—.».■.,,»,—.. 

11 

40 

:::::::..: 

a 

4 

3 

^toj5^i«-K 



MIO 

rnmah^ ,   .. 

43 

8 

M 

S3 

3 

30 
10 

00 

70 
68 

DoAfK 

IfalB . 

flMMlA 

IS 
45 

33 
11 

Twistv  tfindfn:  Fomalt 

38 

IT 

78 
87 

Bpopiw tawlBt.  Tteiale.. 

3 

NOTB.— WlHn  1013  flgnroB  are  not  giwi  tliey  wwenol  noordedin  tiMSlatistiQB. 

Table  40  is  inserted  to  show  particularly  the  relation  of  the  wajges, 
as  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics^  paid  in  various 
years  to  ^nployees  in  wool  manufacture  in  the  chief  operations  pre- 
mninary  to  weaving.  It  includes,  in  addition  to  the  earnings  per  hour 
and  per  week^  other  data  reported  to  that  bureau  by  wooT-manitfao- 
turing  establishments— namely,  the  number  of  such  establishments; 
the  number  of  employees,  classified  according  to  occupation  and  sex; 
and  the  average  full-time  hours  per  week.  Ine  mills  covered  include 
many  of  the  most  important  ana  representative  establishments  in  the 
States  in  which  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturing  is  a  prominent 
industry.  Considering  only  occupations  for  which  wases  were 
recorded  in  both  years,  these  figures  show  for  male  employees  an 
average  wage  per  hour  of  $0,187  in  1913  and  of  S0.580  in  1924,  an 
increase  of  210  per  cent  in  1924  over  1913.  For  female  employees  the 
average  wage  was  $0,131  per  hour  in  1913  as  compared  with  $0,418 
in  1924>  an  increase  of  219  per  cent  in  1924  over  1913. 

Considering  all  occupations  for  which  wages  were  recorded  in  1924. 
the  average  wages  per  hour  in  that  year  were  $0,521  for  males  ana 
$0.42  for  females.  Taki^g  the  last  two  figures  as  a  basis  for  calcu- 
lation, male  employees  received  $25%01  and  female  employees  $20.16 
for  a  48-hour  week. 
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•Nuwher  of  ttiMUhmerUBf  emvloyeeSf  and  wages  by  specified  occupa^ 
Hons,  in  woolen  and  worsted  industries,  1919-1924^ 


Ooonpatlon  and  sez 


Wool  sorters: 
Male 


Year 


Female 

Wool  washer  tenders:  Male 

Picker  tenders:  Male. 

Card  tenders: 

Male 


Female. 


Card  strippers:  Male. 


Card  grinders:  Male 

Oill  box  tenders: 
Male 

Female— 

Comber  tenders: 
Male - 


Female. 


Drawing-frame  tenders: 
Male. 

Female 

Spinners,  mole:  MaleC. 


1013 
1014 
1018 

loao 

1022 
1024 
1022 
1024 
1020 
1022 
1024 
1020 
1022 
1024 

1013 
1014 
1018 
1020 
1022 
1024 
102D 
1022 
1024 
1013 
1014 
1018 
1020 
1022 
1024 
1022 
1024 

1020 
1022 
1024 
1020 
1022 
1024 

1013 
1014 
1018 
1020 
1022 
1024 
1013 
1014 
1018 
1020 
1022 
1024 

1018 
1020 
1022 
1024 
1018 
1020 
1022 
1024 
1013 
1014 
1018 
1020 
1022 
1024 


Number 

oTea- 

tablish- 

mants 


10 
15 
20 
22 
17 
10 
3 
6 
20 
23 
20 
41 
43 
46 

40 
41 
47 
43 
46 
47 
11 
10 
12 
42 
43 
48 
45 
46 
40 
12 
15 

8 

8 

8 

15 

15 

14 

0 

6 

0 

10 

11 

7 

7 

6 

12 

12 

10 

10 

6 

6 

8 

8 
15 
16 
17 
15 
42 
42 
46 
46 
44 
47 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees 


246 

381 

538 

423 

358 

350 

37 

65 

113 

03 

110 

277 

276 

275 

320 
308 
500 
444 
514 
528 
103 
100 
04 
236 
250 
350 
202 
311 
368 
28 
37 

130 
288 
343 
383 
413 
435 

115 
228 
248 
162 
200 
212 
163 
162 
328 
155 
100 
114 

103 

51 

180 

263 

1,760 

1,758 

1,615 

1,885 

828 

807 

1,431 

060 

1,110 

1,200 


Average 
fnn-time 

boon 
per  week 


65.0 
64.2 
64.4 
48.1 
48.4 
40.5 
48.0 
48.2 
48.8 
40.2 
40.3 
48.3 
40.3 
40.3 

56.3 
5&1 
64.8 
48.4 
40.5 
40.4 
48.3 
48.2 
48.0 
56.5 
55.7 
64.8 
48.2 
40.5 
5a6 
48.4 
48.8 

40.8 
48.3 
40.0 
48.4 
40.1 
40.4 

54.8 
55.8 
55.8 
48.0 
48.1 
40.6 
56.1 
54.8 
52.8 
48.7 
40.7 
40.2 

54.1 
48.0 
48.1 
40.2 
52.0 
48.3 
48.5 
48.0 
56.5 
56.0 
54.0 
48.2 
40.2 
48.0 


Average 
per  hoar 


|a281 
.276 
.460 
.871 
.710 
.776 
.702 
.608 
.583 
.446 
.513 
.530 
.428 
.471 

.142 
.147 
.287 
.517 
.405 
.473 
.437 
.351 
.400 
.168 
.160 
:324 
.570 
.433 
.  506 
.401 
.602 

.502 
.363 
.430 
.442 
.330 
.382 

.156 
.161 
.314 
.552 
.435 
.552 
.117 
.110 
.258 
.478 
.385 
.418 

.264 
.501 
.378 
.430 
.250 
.445 
.340 
.307 
.230 
.240 
.400 
.816 
.670 
.755 


Average 
fan-time 
fftrwiwgf 
per  week 


$16.48 
14.07 
24.04 
41.00 
34.30 
38.41 
33.70 
20.81 
28.46 
21.04 
25.20 
25.60 
21.10 
23.22 

8.01 
8.26 
15.75 
25.02 
2a  05 
23.37 
21.11 
16.02 
10.63 
0.46 
0.44 
17.77 
27.47 
21.43 
25.00 
23.76 
20.38 

25.00 
17.53 
21.01 
21.30 
16.64 
18.87 

8.61 

0.00 

17.40 

26.00 

20.02 

25w80 

6.67 

6.52 

13.50 

23.28 

10.13 

2a  57 

14.81 
24.06 
18.18 
21.60 
13.24 
21.40 
16.03 
10.41 
13.45 
13.88 
27.42 
30.83 
32.06 
36.02 


1  Source:  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Serial  No.  327,  May,  1023,  and 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  September,  1024. 
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Table  40. — Number  of  eatabliahmenta,  employees,  and  wages  by  specified  oecupdi' 
tions,  in  woolen  and  worsted  industries,  191S-1924 — Continued 


Ooeapatlon  and  mx 


Spinner,  frame: 
Male 


Temale. 


Doffers: 
Male. 


Year 


Female. 


Twister  tenders:  Female. 


Spooler  tenders:  Female. 


1913 
1914 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1913 
1914 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 

1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1913 
1914 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 


Number 
of  es- 
tablish- 
ments 


3 
3 

5 

4 

4 

3 

10 

9 

15 

14 

15 

14 

5 
6 
5 
7 
12 
14 
14 
10 
12 
11 
24 
34 
40 
38 
56 
55 
59 
64 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees 


115 

282 

161 

49 

45 

46 

751 

970 

1,330 

1,026 

972 

1,106 

138 

108 

165 

214 

829 

561 

•   619 

566 

598 

884 

802 

1,043 

892 

914 

1,514 

1,474 

1,247 

1,228 


Average 
full-time 

hours 
per  week 


54.0 
53.9 
53.0 
48.0 
48.0 
50.0 
55.5 
54.2 
52.4 
48.2 
48.4 
48.9 

50.5 
46.3 
47.0 
49.9 
48.6 
46.7 
48.1 
48.1 
55.4 
54.3 
53.9 
48.3 
49.3 
49.3 
53.6 
48.2 
48.7 
48.6 


Average 
earnings 
per  hour 


$ai36 
.145 
v316 
.558 
.357 
.421 
.140 
.147 
.278 
.481 
.345 
.417 

.266 
.497 
.299 
.301 
.203 
.352 
.275 
.315 
.135 
.144 
.256 
.457 
.352 
.418 
.270 
.458 
.383 
.419 


Average 
fun-time 
earnings 
per  week 


$7.33 

7.80 

16.74 

26.78 

17.14 

21.05 

7.78 

7.99 

14.62 

23.18 

16.70 

20.39 

13.58 
23.01 
14.05 
15.02 
9.85 
16.44 
13.23 
15.15 
7.50 
7.81 
13.80 
22.07 
17.35 
20.61 
14.51 
22.08 
18.65 
20.36 


Wages  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. — It  was  not  possible 
to  obtain  the  wages  paid  in  the  important  foreign  countries  tor  each 
of  the  occupations  shown  in  Table  40,  but  Table  41  shows  the  great 
difference  in  wages  paid  to  employees  in  this  country  and  abroad  for 
some  of  the  occupations  in  wopl  manufacturing.  The  figures  were 
obtained  from  several  reliable  sources,  and  the  comparisons  given  are 
considered  approximately  correct  for  July,  1924,  based  on  a  48-hour 
week. 

Table  41. — Wage  comparisons  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  principal  foreign 
woolen  and  worsted  manufacturing  countries,  ^  July,  1924 

[Wages  per  week] 


Occupation  and  sex 


MALE 

Wool  sorters 

Wool-washer  tenders 

Card  tenders 

Comber  tedders 

Spinners 

TEMALB 

Drawing-frame  tenders 

Spinners,  frame 

Twist«r  tenders - 

Total  average 


United 
States 


$37.24 
24.62 
22.70 
25.06 
36.24 


19.06 
2a  02 
2a  06 


25.62 


England 


$14.82 

11.03 

12.50 

9.50 


6.42 
5.67 
6.22 


0.58 


France 


$8.00 
5.40 
5.83 
5.18 


4.54 
4.32 
4.75 


5.43 


Ger- 
many I 


6.00 


4.75 


5.87 


I  The  somws  of  the  wage  flgur^  were:  Bureau  of  Ijibor  Statistics,  National  Assodatlon  of  Wool  Manu* 
f  acturers»  and  American  consul  at  Dresden.  Germany. 
>  Only  two  wage  rates  were  available. 
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Tablb  42. — C&mmisaion  charges  for  wool  combing  in  England  ^  and  in  the  United 

States,  19H-19H 

[Charges  in  cents  per  pound] 


T^Ife  of  wool  and 
proportion  of  tops 
tonoU 

1914  (July  1) 

1919  (Sept  1) 

1921  (July  18) 

1928  (Aug.  27> 

1924(June2) 

Eng- 

lisE 

rate 

Ameri- 
can 
rate 

Eng- 
lish 
rate 

Ameri- 
can 
rate 

Eng- 
lish 
rate 

Ameri- 
can 
rate 

Eng- 
lish 
rate 

Ameri- 
can 
rate 

Eng- 
lish 
rate 

Ameri- 
can 
rate 

TEARIMO 

Merinos,  5  to  1  and 
over..-..-... 

10.0456 

.0507 

.0558 
.038 

.038 
.0355 

.038 
.0304 

.033 

.0253 

.0390 

la  065 

.0725 

.075 
.055 

.06 
.0525 

.055 
.045 

.050  « 

.04 

.0570 

• 

10.127 

.135 

:144 
.096 

.100 
.092 

.096 
.083 

.087 
.070 
.1030 

10.18 

.19 

.20 
.165 

.17 
.1475 

.1525 
.13 

.1325 

.125 

.1592 

ia0938 

.1013 

.1088 
.0788 

.0863 
.0713 

.0788 
.0638 

.0713 
.0563 
.0810 

la  16 

.17 

.18 
.145 

.15 
.135 

.14 
.10 

.105 

.09 

.138 

la0995 

.109 

.1184 
.0853 

.0948 
.0758 

.0853 
.0711 

.0605 
.0616 
.0881 

iai7 

.18 

.19 
.155 

.16 
.14 

.145 
.105 

.11 
.09 
.144 

la  103 

.112 

.121 
.088 

.097 
.079 

.068 
.072 

,061 
.063 
.095 

la  IT 

Merinos,  4  and  nn- 
derStol 

.18- 

Merinos,  3  and  un- 
der 4  to  1 

.19 

568,  7  to  1  and  over.. 
56s,  5  and  under  7 
tol 

.166- 
.1ft 

50r,  7  to  1  and  over.. 
50b,  5  and  under  7 
tol 

.145- 

40s,  8  to  1  and  over.. 
40s,  6  and  under  8 
tol 

.105^ 
.11 

Preparing,  32s  to  36s. 
Average. 

.09 
.14# 

1  The  dates  given  are  those  on  which  changes  were  made  in  the  unifcntn  lists  published  by  Wool' 
Combers,  Ltd.  The  English  charges  were  converted  into  United  States  currency  at  the  prevailing  rates- 
of  exchange. 

Combing  charges  in  the  United" States  have  always  been  consider- 
ably higher  than  those  in  England,  i.  e.,  in  1914,  46  per  cent;  19 19^ 
55  per  cent;  1921,  70  per  cent;  1923,  63  per  cent;  1924,  52  per  cent,, 
ana  in  1925,  67  per  cent. 

Activity  op  Woolen  and  Worsted  Spindles 

Table  43  gives  a  detailed  tabulation  of  the  active  woolen  and 
worsted  spindles  by  months,  as  compiled  by  the  Census  Bureau  from 
1919  to  May,  1925,  inclusive.  A  summary  of  the  yearly  averages  is 
shown  in  Table  22  (p.  36) . 

Table  43. — Percentage  activity  of  woolen  and  worsted  spindles — Monthly  and 

yearly  averages,  1919—1925 


1919 

January , 

February- 

March. 

April 

May. , 

June. , 

July. 

August 

September.. 

October , 

November 

December 

Yearly  average. 


Active  spinning 

spindles 

Woolen 

Worsted 

Percent 

Per  cent 

fi&9 

51.4 

58.2 

47.3 

71.6 

63.9 

83.2 

74.2 

84.8 

78.9 

91.1 

86.5 

91.1 

89.1 

92.1 

87.2 

92.3 

02.» 

98.3 

93.3 

91.6 

93.8 

90.9 

80.S 

83.3 

79.0 

1920 

January 

February. 

March. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septmnber 

October- 

November 

December 

Yearly  average 


Active  spinning 
spindles 


Woolen 


Percent 
92.9 
89.7 
90.5 
8a5 
76.9 
58.0 
54.5 
55.4 
56.8 
57.2 
4&3 
40.6 


67.4 


Worsted 


Percent 
92L1 
88wS 
98.0 
98.0 
8S.» 
67.  a 
62.4 
62.» 
74.0 
6&2 
57.8 
49.2 


74.1 
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-Percentage  activity  of  woolen  and  worsted  apindlei 
yearly  averages,  1919-1926 — Continued 
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-Monthly  and 


1021 

January 

February. 

March. 

April 

May 

June. 

July. 

August 

September. 

October 

Novembo*. 

December 

Yearly  average 

1022 

January 

February. 

March 

AdtU 

May 

Jnneu 

July 

August. . 

September^ 

October- 

November.-.. 

December 

Yearly  average 

1023 

January 

February. 

March . ^.. 


Active  spinning 

spindles 

Woolen 

Worsted 

Pereeni 

Percent 

41.1 

57.0 

52.8 

67.0 

07.7 

78.2 

76.2 

87.1 

79.4 

89.9 

79.6 

9a2 

78.1 

86.7 

77.6 

90.6 

77.6 

91.4 

79.5 

92.2 

77.6 

89.8 

74.9 

87.0 

71.8 

83.9 

73.0 

85.7 

79.9 

85.6 

82.5 

74.7 

82.7 

61.6 

85.5 

66.7 

86.7 

68.1 

83.7 

68.0 

82.9 

74.8 

84.7 

81.4 

84.4 

89.1 

84.4 

9ao 

84.5 

89.2 

82.8 

77.9 

84.8 

89.6 

87.0 

91.3 

9ao 

93.7 

1923 

April 

May 

June. 

July 

August 

September. 

October.. 

November. 

December 

Yearly  average. 

1924 

January 

February. 

March. 

April 

May. 

June. 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 

December 

iPearly  average 

1926 

January 

February. 

March 

April 

May. 

June 


Active  ST^nnlag 
spindles 


Woolen 


Per  cent 

9ao 

89.6 
87.1 
86.3 
84.1 
83.9 
83.9 
82.1 
80.6 


85.8 


8a9 
82.4 
84.4 
82.2 
79.3 

7ao 

74.0 
72.9 
79.3 
83.3 
83.0 
84.0 


80.3 


81.3 
80.6 
83.3 
81.2 
80.4 
79.0 


Worsted 


Per  eeni 
94.3 
94.1 
90.0 
90.5 
84.6 
83.3 

83.9 
81.6 
76.9 


87.8 


73.8 
77.6 
78.0 
71.9 
64.6 
58.4 
54.8 
68.2 
66.5 
76.4 
77.3 
75.3 


).3 


74.6 
78.0 
67.6 
68.6 
69.7 
68.e 


Regain 

Wool  has  a  CTeater  affinity  for  moisture  than  any  other  fiber. 
Even  under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions,  wool  tops  and  wool 
yams  will  readily  increase  or  decrease  in  weight,  according  to  the 
temperature  and  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  The  increase  in  weight,  when  a  bone^ry  fiber  is  placed 
in  an  atmosphere  containing  moisture,  is  known  as  ''regain,"  and  the 
amount  of  moisture  so  absorbed  is  an  important  factor  in  buying 
and  selling  tops  and  yams  by  weight. 

In  England  and  France  there  are  official  conditionmg  estabhsh- 
ments  to  which  wool  tops,  wool  yams,  etc.,  can  be  sent  to  determine 
the  moisture  content.  Several  years  ago  the  United  States  Con- 
ditioning &  Testing  Co.  was  estabhshed  in  New  York  City  for  the 
purpose  of  making  accurate  and  impartial  tests  of  raw  and  manu- 
factured textile  materials  and,  although  it  was  originally  established 
for  the  testing  of  silk,  to-day  its  laboratories  are  equipped  to  do  all 
kinds  of  general  textile  testing,  and  such  tests  will  be  made  for 
anyone  upon  appUcation.  There  are  other  institutions  which  have 
faciUties  for  making  any  practical  test  of  wool  and  wool  products, 
and  some  are  equipped  to  make  the  most  intricate  determinations  oi 
these   commodities.     Such   estabUshments   are   the  United   States 
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Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  Lowell  Textile  School,  etc. 

The  results  of  conditioning  will  show  the  marketable  weight  of  the 
material;  and  in  the  foreign  countries  cited  above,  wool  tops  and 
yams  are  usuallv  bought  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  standard  regains. 

The  standard  regams  adopted  by  the  Bradford  Conditioning 
House,  England,  for  wool  tops  and  wool  yams  are  as  follows: 

Per  cent 

Wool  tops,  oil-combed 19 

Wool  tops,  dry-combed 18Ji 

Wool  yarns -. 18Ji 

Many  years  ago  the  general  impression  of  top  makers  and  traders 
in  tops  was  that,  owing  to  our  drier  climate,  a  difference  of  from  2  to  3 
per  cent  in  regain  could  be  expected  between  this  country  and  England 
or  continental  Europe.  After  many  years  of  scientific  research  it 
was  found  that  for  Lawrence,  Mass.  and  vicinity  the  average  natural 
condition  of  tops  would  be  about  16  per  cent  regain.  Most  of  the 
trade  in  tops  in  this  country  has  accepted  a  16  per  cent  regain  as  the 
standard.  Practically  all  of  the  yam  trade,  however,  is  carried  on 
without  consideration  of  a  standard  regain  as  a  basis  for  the  correct 
commercial  weight. 

A  small  percentage  variation  in  the  weight  of  a  transaction  involv- 
ing 10,000  or  50,000  pounds  may  mean  a  considerable  loss  to  the 
buyer  or  seller  if  he  fails  to  .take  into  account  the  moisture  content. 
This  is  especiallv  true  when  materials  such  as  these  are  sold  for  75 
cents  to  more  than  $1.75  per  poimd.  The  establishment  of  regain 
standards  for  these  commodities  in  the  United  States  is  therefore  of 
considerable  importance. 

While  it  is  desirable  that  the  allowance  for  moisture  should  be  as 
near  the  actual  regain  as  possible,  a  variation  makes  no  real  difference 
as  long  as  both  parties  to  a  transaction  understand  the  basis  on  ] 

which  thev  are  dealing.  The  commercial  importance  of  regain 
standards  has  been  intermittently  discussed  during  the  last  36  years; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  standards  will  undoubtedly  be  agreed 
upon  in  the  future. 

The  value  of  conditioning  is  well  illustrated  by  the  report  of  the 
Bradford  Conditioning  House,  Bradford,  England,  wherein  it  is  stated 
that  58,749,870  pounds  of  tops  and  3,498,097  pounds  of  worsted  ^ 

yams  passed  through  for  testir^  purposes  during  1924.  ) 
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Table  44. — CamparaU»e  Ungtiu  p^r  pound  of  wortUdf  woolm^  and  eoUon  counU 


T«d8 

Wonted 
yarn 

Woolen 
yarn 

Woolen 
yarn 

Cotton 
yarn 

Yvds 
pound 

Wortted 
yam 

Woolen 
yam 

Woolen 
yam 

Cotton 

yam 

900 

if  Milder 

Run 

Cut 
1 

NumbiT 

10,800 
10,930 
11,100 
11.200 
11.400 
11,600 
11,700 
11,700 
12,000 
12,300 
12.320 
12,400 
12,600 
12.800 
12,880 
12,900 
13.200 
13.440 
13,500 
13,600 
13,800 
14,000 
14,100 
14,280 
14.400 
14,660 
14,700 
14,800 
15,000 
16,280 
15,120 
16,300 
15,600 
15,680 
15,900 
15,960 
16,000 
16.2C0 
16,240 
16,400 
16,600 
16,800 
17,100 
17,2C0 
17,360 
17.400 
17,600 
17,640 
17,700 
17,920 
18,000 
18,300 
18,400 
18,480 
18,600 
18,800 
18,900 
19,040 
19,200 
19,320 
19,600 
20,160 
20,720 
21,000 
21,280 
21,840 
22,400 
22,680 
22.960 
23,620 
24,080 
24.360 
24,640 
26,200 
26,760 
26,040 

NumbiT 

Cui 
88 

Numbtr 

400 

18 

420 

H 

87 

560 

1 

20 

7 

600 

3 

88 

800 



H 

7H 

840 

1 

80 

900 

~8 

21 

14 

1,120 

2 

7H 

40 
41 

1,200 
1,500 
1,600 
1,680 
1,800 
2;  000 
2,100 
1210 

H 

4 
5 

22 

1 

7H 

3 

a 

42 

15 

6 

8 

IH 

23 

7 

48 
44 

4 

8K 

2,400 
2,620 
2L700 

IH 

8 

24 

16 

8 

46 

0 

m 

2,800 
3,000 
3,200 
3,300 
3,360 
3,600 
3,900 
3,020 
4,000 
4,200 
4,400 
4,480 
4,600 
4,800 
4,940 
6,040 

6 

IH 

46 

10 

25 

BH 

"• 

- 

2 

47 

11 

17 

6 

4 

0 

48 

M 

12 
13 

26 

49 

7 

^ 

........ 

2H 

50 

14 

5 

OH 

2^ 

27 

18 

8 

51 
53 

16 
16 

•« 

3 

28 

0 

53 

6 

19 

6,100 
6,200 
6,400 
6,600 
6,700 
6,880 

17 

10 

........a. 

f 

m 

54 

18 

29 

10 

3H 

lOK 

10 

55 
66 
57 



7 

80 

lOH 

30 

6,000 
6,160 
6,300 
6,400 
6.600 

3H 

20 

11 

lOH 

21 

31 

4 

58 

22 

11 

6,720 
6,800 
6,000 
7,200 
7,280 
7,600 
7,660 

12 

8 

21 

4K 

69 

23 
24 

83 

4H 

iiH 

60 
61 

13 

26 

iili 

0 

83 

22 

7,600 
7,800 
7,840 
8,000 
8.100 

4H 

62 

26 

iiH 

14 

63 

6 

34 



27 
28 
29 

12                 64 

8,400 
8,700 
8.800 

15 

5k 

10 

23 

36 
36 
37 

5H 

24 

8,960 
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16 

WtoMMWMMW* 

30 

25 
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9,240 

5H 
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39 
40 

11 

26 
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31 

17 

27 

6 

32 
33 

41 
42 
43 

38 
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10,080 
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10,600 
10,640 

6Ji 

18 

12 

30 

34 

44 

45 
46 

«H 

80 

35 

19" 

81 

ihik 
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Tablb  44. — ComparaHpe  Ungtha  perpound  of  worsted,  looolen,  and  cotton  counts — 

Continued 


Yards 

per 
pound 

Worsted 
yam 

Woolen 
yam 

• 

Woolen 
yam 

Cotton 
yam 

Yards 
pound 

Worsted 
yam 

Woden 
yam 

Wodra 
yarn 

Cotton 
yam 

26.320 

Number 
47 
48 
49 

Bwn 

Cui 

Number 

35,840 
36,120 
36,400 
36,960 
37.620 
37,800 
38,080 
38,640 
39.200 
39,480 
39,760 
40,320 
40,880 
41,160 
41,440 
42,000 
44,800 
46,200 
47,600 
50,400 
53,200 
56,000 

Number 
64 

Bwi 

Cut 

Number 

26,880 

32 

43 

27,340 

65 
66 
67 

27,720 

33 

44 

28.000 

50 
51 
52 

28,560 

34 

45 

29.120 

68 
69 
70 

29,400 

. 

35 

46 

29,680 

53 
54 
55 

* 

30,240 

1 

36 

47 
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1 

71 
72 
73 

31,080 

1 

37 

48 

31,360 

56 
57 
58 

1 

31,920 

38 

40 

32,480 

74 
75 
80 

82.760 

39 

50 

33,040 

50 

83,360 

40 

55 

33,600 

60 
61 

85 

90 

05 

100 

34,160 

60 

34,440 

41 

34,720 

62 
63 

35,280 

42 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles  and 
commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and 
others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  numerical 
order  of  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combined  in  one 
pamphlet.  In  doing  this,  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
been  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 
has  been  treated  under  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff  act,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  paragraph  appears  in 
numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable  and 
another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article  is 
discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in 
numerical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  ''Introduction  and  index," 
which  contains: 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article 
was  provided  for  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  ''Introduction  and  index"  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 

• 

In  the  preparation  of  this  jreport  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  of  John  J.  Cameron  of  the  textile  division  of  the  commis- 
sion's staff,  and  of  others. 
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BAGS  OF  JUTE  AND  COTTON. 

Tariff  Act  of  October  3,  1913. 


[Text  of  Schedules  I  and  J,  relating  to  bags  of  Jute  and  cottcm.] 

Par.  281.  Bags  or  sacks  m^e  from  plain  woven  fabrics,  of  single  jute  yams,  not 
dyed,  colored,  rtained,  painted,  printea,  or  bleached,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  284.  All  woven  articles,  nnished  or  unfinished,  and  all  manufactures  of  flax, 
hemp,  ramie,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  these  substances,  or  any  of  them, . 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  266.  All  articles  made  from  cotton  cloth,  whether  finished  or  unfinished,  and 
all  manufactures  of  cotton  or  of  which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

SUMMARY. 

The  American  production  of  and  trade  in  jute  and  cotton  bags  may 
be  considered  in  the  following  order:  (1)  New  jute  bags,  (2)  new 
cotton  bags,  (3)  secondhand  bags  of  jute  or  cotton. 

1.  New  Jute  Bags. 

Imports  of  jute  bags,  under  the  classification  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1913,  fell  into  two  classes:  (1)  Bags  or  sacks,  new  or  secondhand, 
made  from  burlap — a  plain  woven  cloth  of  single  jute  yam — which 
were  not  printea  or  otherwise  processed;  (2)  all  other  jute  bags, 
whether  new  or  old,  such  as  those  made  from  burlap  that  has  been 

{processed,  or  those  manufactured  from  a  cloth  not  plain  woven — 
or  example,  that  woven  with  a  twill. 

Burlap  bags  are  used  for  shipping  those  commodities  which  require 
a  cloth  of  stronger  texture  than  can  be  produced  from  cotton  except  at 
a  price  much  higher  than  that  commonly  asked  for  burlap.  A  great 
variety  of  sizes  and  types  of  burlap  bags,  printed  with  brands  or 
trade-marks,  are  manuiactured  in  this  country  for  sacking  grain, 
bran,  feed,  fertilizer,  flour,  sugar,  vegetables,  and  other  bulky  com- 
modities. 

New  bags  made  from  jute  cloth  other  than  plain  woven  are  not 
manufactured  in  this  country  and  are  not  used  in  the  United  States, 
except  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  The  bulk  of  such  bags  enters  this 
country  as  containers  for  imported  products. 

Accorcfing  to  a  special  census  taken  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  the 
number  of  new  burlap  bags  produced  by  American  bag  factories  was 
388,526,154  in  the  calendar  year  1914  and  457,306,416  m  the  calendar 
year  1919. 

The  domestic  production  of  jute  bags  other  than  burlap  is  negli- 
gible, because  domestic  manufacturers  nold  that,  with  no  differential 
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between  the  duty  on  the  twilled  cloth  used  m  the  manufacture  of 
such  bags  and  on  the  completed  bag,  it  is  not  profitable  to  make  such 
bags  in  competition  with  India. 

With  the  exception  of  the  grain  bags,  commonly  known  as  centals, 
which  are  imported  from  India,  foreign  competition  in  new  burlap 
bags  is  negligible.  The  importation  and  consumption  of  centals  are 
confined  to  our  western  coast. 

According  to  statistics  of  the  Indian  Grovemment,  exports  from 
India  to  our  western  ports  ^  of  ^' gunny  bags,''  including  bags  made 
from  burlap  and  from  sacking,  remained  practically  the  same  in  the 
years  1908-1916.  Their  number  averaged  yearly  between  32,000,000 
and  33,000,000. 

Since  1916  India's  exports  of  burlap  bags  to  our  Pacific  ports  have 
been: 

•  Number. 

1917 17,559,200 

1918 ^ 38,037,400 

1919 34,595,000 

1920 33,018,000 

1921 59,080,400 

During  the  12  months  ended  March  31,  1921,  India  shipped  to  the 
eastern  and  western  ports  of  the  United  States  a  total  of  64,300,400 
bags  of  burlap.  In  addition  she  exported  annually  to  the  Pacific 
coast  an  average  of  2,064,490  bags  made  of  sacKing  during  the 
period  1917-1921.     These  were  probably  for  transshipment. 

The  domestic  production  of  centals  averages  about  15,000,000,  or 
about  one-third  of  the  domestic  consumption. 

Normally  exports  of  burlap  ba^s  from  the  United  States  are  negli- 
gible, but  m  1919,  owing  to  conditions  growing  out  of  the  war,  they 
amounted  to  nearly  3,000,000  new  bags  and  4,000,000  secondhand 
bags. 

The  American  producer  of  new  burlap  bags  has,  with  the  exception 
of  the  trade  in  centals,  entire  control  of  his  home  market.  Imports 
of  centals  are  equal  to  between  8  and  11  per  cent  of  the  total  pro* 
duction  of  burlap  bags. 

In  the  manufacture  of  jute  products  India  possesses  two  marked 
advantages — a  local  supply  oi  raw  material,  jute,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  cheap  labor.  These  advantages  enable  the  Jndian  manu- 
facturer to  land  centals  on  the  Pacific  coast,  notwithstanding  the  10 
per  cent  duty,  at  a  lower  price  than  they  can  be  made  locally. 

India's  competition  is  limited  to  centals,  because  these  bags  are 
unprinted,  standardized,  and  used  in  large  quantities.  India's  lack 
of  printing  facilities  and  the  1913  tariff  of  35  per  cent  on  printed 
bags,  or  bags  manufactured  from  a  cloth  not  plain  woven,  have  ren- 
dered it  unprofitable  for  India  to  compete  in  supplying  a  number  of 
different  sizes  of  burlap  bags  or  to  introduce  bags  made  of  sacking 
into  American  markets. 

2.  New  Cotton  Bags. 

Cotton  seamed  bags  are  used  for  putting  up  (1)  those  products 
which  are  pulverized  or  fine,  and  so  require  a  cloth  of  close-woven 
mesh;   (2)   those  products  which   are  commonly  retailed  in  small 

1  Hawaii  not  included. 
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quantities  in  cloth  bags;  (3)  those  commodities  which  demand  a  bag 
with  a  lint  that  will  not  affect  the  contents  of  the  bag.  • 

The  leading  products  shipped  in  ordinary  cotton  bags  are  flour, 
sugar,  cement,  meal,  feed,  and  salt. 

Seamless  bags  are  used  for  sacking  seeds,  peas,  beans,  and  similar 
produce. 

Cotton  seamed  bags  are  sewn  by  machines  and  are  the  product  of 
companies  that  specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  bags,  whereas  cot- 
ton seamless  bags  are  usually  woven  by  mills  which  produce  them  as  a 
subsidiary  part  of  their  business.  The  number  of  each  type  pro- 
duced in  continental  United  States  in  1914  and  1919  were: 


Cotton  seamed.. 
Cotton  seamless. 


1914 


536,347,285 
6,964,317 


1919 


501,767,657 
4,683,914 


The  decline  in  the  production  of  cotton  seamed  bags  in  1919  may 
be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  labor.  The  lower  price  of  the  burlap 
bag,  which  led  to  a  partial  substitution  of  such  bags  in  cases  where 
burlap  and  cotton  oags  are  interchangeable  was  a  second  factor  in 
their  decline. 

Imports  of  cotton  bags  occur  at  rare  intervals  and  only  in  negligible 
quantities.  The  largest  shipment  in  recent  years  was  m  1917,  when 
according  to  Japanese  statistics,  this  coimtry  received  from  Japan 
23,600  flour  bags,  valued  at  $727.  68. 

The  American  manufacturer  of  cotton  bags  is  free  from  foreign 
competition  in  his  home  markets.  This  is  likely  to  continue  while  the 
United  States  holds  its  present  rank  as  a  grower  of  cotton  and  as  an 
exporter  of  cotton  cloth. 

3.  Secondhand  Bags  of  Jute  and  Cotton. 

Except  in  times  of  shortage,  the  bulk  of  secondhand  burlap  bags  is 
used  to  sack  vegetables,  produce,  and  feed.  As  there  is  objection 
to  the  use  of  secondhand  bags  as  containers  for  foodstuffs,  the  number 
of  secondhand  cotton  bags  sold  is  decidedly  less  than  that  of  second- 
hand burlap  bags.  When  not  used  as  containers,  secondhand  jute 
bags  are  cut  up  either  to  make  smaller  or  converted  bags  for  holding 
fittings  and  machine  parts,  or  to  serve  as  a  covering,  particularly  for 
the  cotton  crop. 

An  estimate  made  by  an  association  of  prominent  dealers  sets  the 
number  of  secondhand  burlap  bags  of  domestic  origin  used  yearly 
at  about  500,000,000.  To  this  must  be  added  the  jute  bags  sent  to 
this  coimtry  as  contrainers  for  products  exported  to  the  United  States. 
In  contrast,  the  nrnnber  of  cotton  bags  used  a  second  time  is  equal  to 
only  2  or  3  per  cent  of  the  annual  production  of  such  bags. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  new  bags,  the  trade  in  secondhand  bags 
assumed  greater  importance  after  1914.  For  instance,  the  second- 
hand burlap  bags  sold  by  24  prominent  dealers  in  1914  numbered  34,- 
219,960  and  in  1919,  66,714,664.  The  secondhand  cotton  bags  sold 
in  1914  by  11  of  the  above  companies  numbered  1,887,184;  and  by 
15  in  the  year  1919,  3,225,459. 

23253— 23— j-9 2 
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Imports  of  secondhand  bags  come  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
largest  niiihber  exported  from  this  source  to  the  United  States  was  in 
1909,  when  they  totaled  6,243,612  bags. 

That  imports  of  secondhand  jute  bags  have  been  so  small  was  due 
to  the  1913  tariff,  under  which  secondhand  bags  other  than  plain 
woven  and  unprinted  were  dutiable  at  35  per  cent. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Description  and  Uses. 
JUTE  bags. 

Imports  of  jute  bags,  under  the  1913  tariff  act,  fell  into  two  classes: 

1.  burlap  bags  which  have  not  been  dyed,  painted,  printed,  or 
bleached,  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  imder  paragraph  281. 

2.  All  other  bags  of  jute  which  have  oeen  processed,  e.  g.  printed, 
or  dyed,  or  which  have  been  manufactured  from  a  cloth  that  is  not  plain 
woven,  such  as  sacking,  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  imder  paragraph 
284.  This  is  a  general  paragraph  relating  to  all  woven  articles  manu- 
factured from  vegetable  fibers  other  than  cotton. 

The  term  ^'bunap,"  known  in  foreign  markets  as  '^hessian,"  refers 
to  a  plain  woven  cloth  of  single  yams  produced  from  long  jute;  and 
the  word  '* sacking"  to  a  twilled  cloth  made  from  the  heavier  and 
coarser  gra'des  of  jute  fiber. 

Gunny  bags  are  bags  made  from  sacking.  The  word  ''gunny," 
however,  in  its  broader  and  popular  sense  has  come  to  be  appliea  to 
all  cloths  and  bags  made  from  jute.  For  instance,  statistics  of  the 
Indian  Government  now  divide  exports  of  jute  cloth  and  bags  into 
' 'sacking  gimny  cloth,"  "hessian  gunny  cloth,"  " sacking  gunny  oags," 
and  "hessian  gimny  bags." 

Jute  bags  are  the  most  widely  used  means  of  sacking  commodities. 
In  the  United  States  the  output  of  jute  bags  is  limited  wholly  to  bur- 
lap. Practically  all  the  burlap  bags  consumed  in  this  coimtry  consist 
oi  seamed  bags.  The  number  oi  seamless  burlap  bags  woven  on 
looms  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production 
of  seamed  burlap  bags. 

Jute  bags  are  used  in  this  country  for  the  shipment  of  a  great  vari- 
ety of  products — ^for  example,  grains,  fertilizers,  sugar,  flour,  feed, 
produce,  vegetables,  binder  twine,  and  nursery  stock.  According  to 
their  uses,  they  vary  in  size,  weight,  and  grade  of  cloth. 

The  chief  uses  are  for  shipping  grain,  bran,  and  feed.  The  number 
employed  in  putting  up  fertilizer  probably  constitute  the  next  leading 
use.  Fertilizer  is  shipped  in  100  and  200  poimd  bags.  For  putting 
up  flour  and  sugar,  as  well  as  salt,  both  cotton  and  burlap  bags  are 
used.  Millions  of  ourlap  bags  are  used  annually,  for  exporting  flour, 
which  is  sacked  in  quantities  of  140  pounds.  Other  important  uses 
are  for  shipping  produce,  feed,  and  vegetables. 

Leadirig  types  of  imported  hags. — Bags  produced  here  are  printed 
with  various  brands  as  ordered,  whereas  imported  bags  are  imprinted. 
The  tariff  act  of  1913  levied  an  additional  duty  oi  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  printed  bags. 

Imported  jute  bags  are  confined  to  (1)  grain  bags  used  for  sacking 
100  pounds  of  wheat,  commonly  known  as  centals,  which  are  im- 
ported from  Calcutta  to  the  Pacific  coast;  and  to  (2)  sugar  bags  for 
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shipping  raw  sugar  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii  to  refineries 
in  the  United  States.  Centals  are  used  in  the  shipment  of  wheat. 
They  measure,  with  hemmed  top,  22  inches  in  width  and  36  inches  in 
length  and  weigh  12  oimces.  Imported  centals  are  manufactured 
from  10-ounce  burlap,  36  inches  in  width,  cut  46  inches,  or  of  a  width 
ranging  from  40  to  45  inches,  cut  about  39  inches  long,  the  cloth 
counting  11  porter  and  12  shot,^  whereas  the  domestic  ba^  is  made 
chiefly  of  37-mch  10-ounce  cloth  cut  about  46^  or  47  inches  long,  and 
when  sewed  is  of  the  same  size  and  weight  as  the  bag  manufactured 
in  Calcutta. 

Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  sugar  ba^s,  which  are  seldom  manufac- 
tured in  this  country,  are  large  and  neavy.  They  are  made  to  hold 
320  poimds  of  sugar.  They  are  not  manufactured  from  burlap,  but 
from  twilled  jute  cloth,  and  have  been  subject  to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Weight  for  weight  they  are  cheaper  than  the  lighter 
domestic  burlap  bag.  The  Cuban  bag  measures  28  inches  in  width 
and  48  inches  m  length  and  weighs  2J  pounds.  It  is  made  with  a 
blue  stripe  running  longitudinally,  and  is  often  called  the  '*  blue- 
stripe''  bag.  The  sugar  bag  used  in  Porto  Rico  is  26^  by  44  inches 
ana  weighs  between  2\  and  2^  pounds.  The  sugar  bag  used  in  Hawaii 
is  manufactured  from  a  better  burlap  fabric  than  ordinary  hessian 
cloth.  The  Hawaiian  bag  measures  22  by  36  inches  m  size,  weighs  16 
ounces,  and  has  a  capacity  of  150  pounds. 

COTTON   BAGS. 

The  cotton  bag  is  extensively  employed  to  ship  commodities  which 
require  a  close-woven  fabric.  The  chief  use  is  to  ship  flour.  Esti- 
mates of  the  quantity  so  used  vary  from  62^  to  90  per  cent  of  domestic 
consumption.  For  the  distribution  of  flour  in  packages  up  to  98 
pounds,  cotton  bags  are  considered  superior  to  burlap.  For  putting 
up  sugar^  in  quantities  under  100  pounds,  cotton  bags  are  extensively 
used.    Many  are  also  used  in  shipping  cement. 

Peas,  beans,  seed,  and  similar  con(imodities  are  for  the  most  part 
put  up  in  cotton  seamless  bags,  which  are  stronger  than  the  ordinary 
cotton  bag.  Cotton  seamless  bags,  unlike  the  cotton  bag  sewn  by 
machine,  can  be  used  many  times  and  are  convenient  for  handling 
produce  carried  in  semibulk  in  retail  stores.  The  greater  number  of 
the  cotton  seamless  bags  produced  in  this  country  measure  44  inches 
in  length  and  20  inches  across,  and  are  known  as  2^bushel  bags.  The 
standard  weight  is  16  oimces. 

Burlap  bags  are  superior  to  cotton  bags  for  shipping  rough  com- 
modities requiring  strength.  Burlap  is  cheaper,  does  not  rip  when 
snagged,  and  does  not  stain  easily.  Cotton  oags  are,  on  the  other 
hanC  superior  for  finely-ground  products.  They  give  ofi^  less  lint 
than  burlap  and  they  take  the  imprint  of  trade-marks  more  readily. 
Under  normal  conditions  there  is  little  competition  between  the  two. 
Only  when  the  price  of  one  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  other  is 
substitution  likely  to  occur. 

» In  Scotland  the  reed  a'^ed  in  weaving  is  listed  according  to  the  number  of  "porters"  or  reed  sections 
of  20  splits,  2  ends  to  a  split,  in  the  Scottish  ell  of  37  inches.  An  "  ll-porter  12-shot  hessian'  has  ab^nt 
13  wa.p  ends  and  12  picks  per  square  inch  o?  finished  cloth. 
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The  totals  relating  to  bags  imported  include  India's  shipments  of: 
(1)  Gunny  bags  to  our  western  ports  in  the  fiscal  years  ended  March 
31,  1915  and  1916:  (2)  hessian  bags  in  1917-1919;  and  (3)  her 
combined  exports  oi  burlap  to  our  eastern  and  western  ports  in  1920. 

Owing  to  the  extensive  use  of  secondhand  bags,  the  number 
of  burlap  bags  in  use  in  this  country  is  in  excess  of  the  produc- 
tion of  new  bags.  The  National  Burlap  Bag  Dealers'  Association, 
which  is  an  association  of  leading  domestic  dealers  in  secondhand 
bags,  estimates  that  the  number  of  secondhand  burlap  bags  of 
domestic  manufacture  used  in  recent  years  has  been  in  excess  of 
500,000,000  annually.  That  the  number  of  secondhand  burlap  bags 
used  in  the  vears  1914-1920  was  about  equal  to  the  production  of 
new  burlap  bags'is  substantiate<l  by  a  census  of  war  commodities 
made  in  1918  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  According  to  that 
census,  the  number  of  ba^  on  hand  as  of  June  1,  1918,  reported  by 
3,473  estabhshments  totSed  127,988,975  new  bags  and  91,100,607 
secondhand  bags.  Of  the  new  bags  about  16,000,000  consisted  of 
Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  sugar  bags.^ 

The  domestic  production  of  cotton  seamless  bags  has  been  falling 
off  for  a  number  of  years.  The  chief  reason  for  this  decline  has  been 
the  comparatively  higher  price  of  the  seamless  bag. 

MATERIALS. 

Burlap, — Burlap,  or  hessian  as  it  is  termed  abroad,  is  a  plain  woven 
cloth  manufactured  from  single  jute  yarns.  Jute  is  grown  in  India, 
and  with  the  exception  of  cotton  is  produced  in  greater  quantities 
thaii  any  other  fiber.  Practically  all  the  burlap  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  imported  from  India  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1917  the  consumption  of  3,473  establishments  in  the  United 
States  was  627,691,204  linear  yards.  For  1918  their  estimated  con- 
sumption was  642,101,351  yards.  In  the  12  months  ended  June  30, 
1921,  imports  into  the  United  States  were  474,000,000  pounds,  equal 
to  about  789,000,000  square  yards.  More  than  99  per  cent  comes 
from  British  India  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Imports  since  1904  have  been  as  follows: 

Quantitiy  and  value  of  imports  of  burlap,  1906-1921. 


Total. 

BritMi  India. 

United  Kingdom. 

Period. 

Average 

yearly 

quantity. 

Average 
yearly 
value. 

Average 

yearly 

quantity. 

Average 
yearly 
value. 

Average 

yearly 

quantity. 

Average 
yearly 
value. 

1905-19091 

1910-1914 

Pounds. 
317, 136, 742 
421.383,181 
415,483,840 
541,113,614 
4^4, 168, 221 

$21,379,161 
29,420,977 
48,331,193 
88,020,057 
41,279,072 

Pounds. 
257.022,688 
358,704,219 
373,61^527 
482.932.925 
444,669,569 

116,514,292 
24,083,977 
41,^4,961 
73,730..640 
36,961,420 

Pounds. 

58^672,691 

59,867,928 

38,020,795 

53,402,830 

26,064,594 

$4,714,228 
^049.257 

Ifl5-1019 

5,683,446 

1920 

13,344,105 
4^259,821 

1921 

1  The  quantities  of  burlap  by  countries  were  first  0ven  in  1906. 


More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  burlap  imported,  not  bleadied,  dyed, 
or  colored,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bags.     Assuming  that  on  the 


>  Tbe  results  of  this  census  are  tabulated  aa  p.  31 . 
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average  1,000  burlap  bags  weigh  800  pounds,*  310,820,923  pounds 
were  consumed  in  Ajnerican  bag  factories  in  1914  and  365,845,132 
pounds  in  1919,  which  represent  80  and  83  per  cent,  respectively,  of 
the  imports  of  burlap  in  those  years. 
The  domestic  proauction  of  burlap  is  smalL    There  are  two  State 

Erisons  on  the  Pacific  coast  which  import  raw  jute,  manufacture 
urlap,  and  make  ba^,  and  one  lai^  concern  m  the  East  which 
makes  the  burlap  used  m  packing  its  own  product.  During  the  years 
1917  and  1918  there  was  a  sli^t  increase  in  domestic  production, 
which  was  due  to  the  installation  of  285  looms  by  the  Eastern  firm 
mentioned  above  and  to  the  production  of  a  small  part  of  exception- 
ally wide  burlap  by  manufacturers  of  linoleum  for  tneir  own  use.  In 
1920  no  American  manufacturer  of  burlap  bags  was  weaving  burlap. 
India  has  a  monopoly  of  the  raw  material,  jute,  and  an  abundance  of 
cheap  labor;  the  lack  of  these  advantages  is  an  obstacle  to  its  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States. 

Sackina, — Sacking  is  a  heavy,  closely  woven  jute  fabric,  usually  ^ 
twilled  cloth  in  which  the  number  of  warp  threads  per  square  inch 
exceeds  the  number  of  weft  threads. 

Official  statistics  of  India  show  that  her  exports  of  gunny  sacking 
to  the  United  States  amounted  to  about  5,000,000  yards  in,1917. 
to  less  than  1,000,000  in  1919,  and  to  4,564,300  yards  in  1921,  fiscal 
years.  The  bulk  of  these  imports  of  sacking  was  probably  for 
transshipment,  or  for  reexport,  or  for  manufacture  into  bags  to  be 
exportea  with  the  benefit  of  drawback.  The  domestic  consumption 
is  small. 

Cotton  cloth. — ^The  principal  cotton  cloths  used  for  making  bags 
are  osnaburgs,  sheetings,  and  print  cloths.  These  are  coarse  and 
medium  grade  cloths,  woven  from  ordinary  upland  cotton.  Some 
of  the  osnaburgs  for  bag  making  are  made  of  low-grade  cotton, 
mixed  with  waste.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  75  per  cent  of 
the  cotton  cloth  thus  used  is  woven  by  mills  that  are  not  engaged 
in  bag  making,  although  several  manufacturers  of  bags  weave  all 
or  a  part  of  their  cotton  cloth. 

METHODS  OF   PRODUCTION. 

Seamed  bags, — Bags  other  than  seamless  are  made  bv  cutting  up 
the  cloth  into  definite  lengths  according  to  the  size  of  the  bag  required, 
and  then  sewing  the  bottom  and  the  side,  or  the  sides  only,  on  one  of 
the  various  types  of  sack-sewing  machines.  The  cloth  is  cut  into  the 
proper  lengths  either  by  hand  or  machine.  The  lengths  are  then 
separately  doubled  up,  and  the  sides  are  sewn  by  special  sewing 
machines  and  the  ends  hemmed.  The  name  of  the  user  or  a  trade- 
mark and  other  details  are  usually  printed  on  the  bags  in  one  or  more 
colors. 

Seamless  6a^s.— Seamless  cotton  bags  are  woven  on  a  cam  loom 
specially  built  for  the  purpose.  The  loom  weaves  a  double  or  tubular 
cloth  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag  weaves  solid.  This  m^es  the 
bottom  and  the  sides  of  the  bag  seamless,  and  less  liable  thaii  the 
ordmary  seamed  bags  to  break  out  either  at  the  sides  or  at  the  bottom. 
Seamless  b^s  are  commonly  made  with  either  three  or  four  leaf 
twill. 


*  Hf>trt"g«  befon  the  Committee  on  Wftyt  and  Means,  1918,  p.  4018. 
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All  of  the  principal  machinery  used  for  making  bagp  is  manufac- 
tured in  this  country.  The  cutting  machinery,  sewing  machines, 
printmg  presses,  and  baling  presses  are  of  domestic  make.  •  In  the 
bleaching  or  other  finishing  processes,  machinery  of  English  make  is 
occasionally  to  be  found. 

ORGANIZATION. 

There  are  few  domestic  companies  that  specialize  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  new  bags  that  do  not  make  both  burlap  and  cotton  bags.    • 

According  to  census  reports,  the  industry  has  shown  a  steady 
growth  since  1904.  The  number  of  estabUshments  has  been:  1904, 
79;  1909,  109;  1914,  138;  1919,  216. 

Secondhand  bags, — ^Trade  in  secondhand  bags  is  scattered  among 
thousands  of  dealers.  The  bags  are  gathered  up  by  rag  and  junk  men 
all  over  the  coimtry,  and  are  sorted  out  by  them  and  sold  to  dealers 
operating  in  both  large  and  small  cities. 

As  showing  the  great  variety  of  secondhand  bags  handled  by  the 
average  firm,  one  company  in  New  York  City  which  sold  6,284,000, 
seconohand  burlap  bags  m  1919,  listed  over  22  different  types  of 
bags,  which  it  had  nancfled  during  the  course  of  the  year,  in  quantities 
ranging  from  2,000,000  for  jute  flour  bags  to  32,000  for  cement  bags. 

Seamless  hags, — In  the  years  1914  and  1919-,  according  to  the  data 
at  hand,  there  were  seven  cotton  manufacturing  compames  that  wove 
cotton  bags  as  one  of  their  products.  Seamless  burlap  bags  are  com- 
paratively rare  in  the  United  States.  There  is  only  one  concern 
weaving  such  bags  in  this  country;  it  manufactures  them  for  the 
chemical  industry. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  LOCATION. 

In  1919  more  than  one-half  of  the  216  factories  were  located  in  six 
States,  as  follows:  New  York,  56;  New  Jersey,  14;  Pennsylvania,  14; 
Maryland,  12;  Virginia,  13;  and  Missouri,  10.  The  value  of  the  prod- 
uct of  the  factories  in  these  six  States  was  as  follows  in  1919 :  Missouri, 
$38,020,623;  New  York,  $26,821,939;  New  Jersey,  $14,696,7.34; 
Pennsylvania,  $6,979,582;  Virginia,  $4,840,831;  and  Maryland, 
$3,132,886.  The  value  of  the  product  of  5  factories  in  Louisiana  was 
$18,310,111;  of  6  factories  in  California,  $13,414,851;  and  of  7  fac- 
tories in  Tennessee,  $12,318,292.  The  greater  number  of  the  seamless 
cotton  bags  are  the  product  6t  mills  located  in  New  England. 

DOMESTIC   EXPORTS. 

Previous  to  1914  the  export  of  ba^  was  relatively  unimportant, 
but  the  World  War  resulted  in  a  decided  impetus,  which  extendea 
through  the  fiscal  year  1920,  when  exports  were  about  50  per  cent 
greater  in  value  than  imports.  The  value  of  exports  was  80  per  cent 
less  in  the  calendar  year  1921  than  in  the  calendar  year  1920.  Despite 
this  decUne,  however,  it  was  still  about  50  i>er  cent  greater  than  the 
average  during  the  five  fiscal  years  1910-1914.  In  me  period  1915- 
1919  exports  averaged  $2,485,053.  This  was  more  than  four  times 
the  iaverage  value  during  the  previous  decade. 
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The  character  of  exports  changed  somewhat  during  the  war  period. 
Since  1910  exports  have  been  distributed  as  follows: 

Proportion  of  total  exports  of  bags  of  vegetable  fiber  destined  for  specified  countries^ 

1910-1921. 


Exported  to — 


] 

Piscal  years 

• 

Calendar  years. 

1910-1914 
(average). 

1915-1919 
(average). 

1920 

1920 

1921 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

25.7 

5.9 

0.9 

1.3 

0.4 

13.6 

10.6 

10.0 

14.5 

23.1 

8.7 

18.6 

7.9 

10.3 

ia7 

7.6 

10.5 

5.1 

8.7 

25.7 

2.7 

9.4 

2.9 

5.0 

7.1 

-.7 

3.1 

1.1 

.5 

.7 

13.8 

4.6 

51.6 

27.2 

4.5 

.1 

2.0 
.6 

.1 
.2 

.2 

1.4 

.1 

.& 

1.7 

.9 
19.5 

.     1.6 
30.6 

1.7 

24.0 

34.7 

25.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Dominican  Republic 

Guatemala 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Belgium 

Germany 

All  other  countries... 

Total 


During  the  period  1914-1919  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  burlap  bags  and  a  decided  falling  oflF  in  the  quantity  of 
cotton  bags  shipped  from  the  United  States.  Reports  from  the 
leading  domestic  manufacturers  of  bags,  and  from  24  firms  that 
make  the  collecting  and  selling  of  secondhand  bags  either  the  maia 
or  an  important  part  of  their  business,  and  from  4  exporting  houses^ 
show  that  their  combined  export  shipments  of  jute  bags  in  the 
calendar  year  1914  amounted  to  500  new  and  to  1,334,775  secondhand 
bags;  and  in  1919,  2,945,300- new  and  4,607,811  secondhand  bags. 
The  general  term  ''jute"  is  used  rather  than  ''burlap"  in  connection 
with  exports  of  bags,  because  there  are  no  data  at  hand  showing 
whether  ahy  of  these  bags  were  manufactured  from  sacking  and 
exported  with  the  benefit  of  drawback,  or  were  secondhand  bags  of 
like  material,  originally  sent  into  this  country  as  containers  for  foreign 
products.  The  total  for  cotton  bags  in  the  same  years  was  642,000 
new  and  no  secondhand  ba^s  in  1914,  and  284,400  new  and  22,000 
secondhand  bags  in  1919.  These  figures  do  not  represent  the  total 
quantities  of  bags  exported  in  these  years,  as  they  do  not  include 
snipments  of  new  bags  made  by  several  manufacturers  who  con- 
sidered them  negligible  and  so  did  not  record  them. 

Previous  to  1914  the  United  Kingdom,  Mexico,  and  Arcentina 
received  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  value  of  «3l  bags 
exported  from  the  United  States.  Germany  and  Belgium,  after  the 
United  Kingdom,  were  the  best  markets  in  Europe.  Export  trade  to 
Argentina  is  subject  to  marked  fluctuations. .  Shipments  previous  to 
1914  consistedj  for  the  most  part,  of  cotton  flour  bags,  a  line  in 
which  the  United  States  dommated  the  Argentine  market.  In  Ar- 
gentina American  cotton  bags  had  to  compete  with  those  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom ;  practically  all  of  Argentina's  imports  of 
cotton  bags  were  supplied  by  the  Umted  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.  Before  the  war  the  United  Kingdom  found  its  best  market 
for  burlap  bags  in  Argentina. 


■^ 
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After  1915,  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Mexico  became  the  principal  markets 
for  American  bags  of  vegetable  fiber;  during  the  6-year  period  1916-- 
1919  (fiscal  years)  they  took  40  per  cent  of  all  bags  exported,  while 
Id  1920  and  1921  (calendar  years)  they  took  34  per  cent  and  89  per 
cent,  respectively.  The  bulk  of  shipments  to  Cuba  consists  of  second- 
hand CuDan  sugar  bags  which  are  reexported  after  having  been  used 
as  containers  for  raw  sugar  sent  to  this  county. 

The  American  exporter  may  find  increased  difficulty  in  marketing 
burlap  ba^  in  South  America,  because  of  the  increased  competition 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  India,  and  possibly  because  of  the  fact 
that  South  American  countries  maj  follow  the  example  of  Brazil, 
vhich  has  encouraged  the  importation  of  raw  jute  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  jute  cloth  and  jute  bags,  and  has  conse- 
quently become  practically  self-sufficient  in  the  matter  of  burlap 
containers  for  her  principal  products.  The  latest  reports  are  that  the 
Brazilian  Government  is  considering  the  promotion  of  jute  growing 
in  Bahia  and  Sao  Faulo,  where  the  cumate  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that 
of  India. 

There  is  every  bkeUhood  that  cotton  bags,  upon  a  decline  in  high 

fricffl,  will  agam  form  the  biilk,  of  bag  exports  from  this  country. 
D  spite  of  the  tariff  on  jute  bags  by  a  nnmber  of  South  American 
countries  (in  a  number  of  cases  prohibitive) ,  in  the  main  the  quantity 
of  cotton  bags  is  not  affected  to  any  extent  by  customs  duties. 

DRAWBACKS. 

The  American  manufacturers  of  burlap  bags  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  drawback  law  which  provides  for  a  refund  of  99  per  cent 
of  the  duty  on  all  imported  burlap  when  manufactured  into  bags  and 
exported. 

The  followii^  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  trade  is  affected 
by  the  drawback : 

Fibtr  bagt  exported  with  benefit  of  dratabaei,  190S~19SI. 


FlscU  years. 

„.^. 

founds of bur 

Vshie  of  burlap. 

pmZ.  bags. 

39:^  470.  W 

a«;  276.68 

1 

■■.■i8S9;^;ii- 

V 

i'Si 

>  Number  o(  bag:  exported  w 


23353—23—1-9 3 


It 

In  addilioii  to  the  export  ol  bags  ci  domeatic  mmitutrntJimm 
has  been  some  reexport  of  bags  ol  fordgn  odgm,  end  thii  iiidhi  ham 
made  a  substantial  inereafie  since  1914. 


India  is  by  far  the  lazseet  manufacturer  ct  jute  pcodoctB  m  tiis 
world.  Hie  causes  continmting  to  this  are  a  monopoly  (d  die  eht 
material  and  an  abundance  ci  cheap  labor. 

India  is  also  the  world's  leading  exporter  of  jute  ^pods.  Her 
exports  represent  about  60  per  c^it  of  ho:  production.  This  prodiHS* 
tion  constitutes  about  52^  p^  cant  of  the  world's  out^Mit  of  jute 
goods.  The  total  value  of  manufactured  jute  shipped  abroad  in  1913 
amounted  to  $170,8233^3,  constituting  in  that  year  22  per  c&at  of 
her  combined  exports  of  all  commodities  as  against  9  p^*  coit  for 
the  five-year  period  preceding  the  war.  Her  consumption  of  raw 
iute,  in  bales  of  400  pounds  each,  advanced  from  460,000  in  1874,  or 
trom  less  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  raw  rate  grown,  to  approximately 
5,000,000  in  1914,  or  to  about  one-half  of  the  woiid's  productum* 
In  the  same  time  the  consumption  at  Dundee,  the  chief  manufae* 
turing  jute  center  after  Calcutta,  increased  from  1,200,000  bales  to 
1,295,000  bales,  declining  from  approximately  two-^ths  of  the  woiid'a 
crop  to  one-eighth:  whue  the  Continent  of  Europe  increased  its  con- 
sumption from  300,000  bales  in  1874  to  2,610,000  bales  in  1914,  or 
from  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  worid's  production  to  more  than 
one-fourth. 

The  Indian  jute  mills  are  usually  of  an  up-to-date  type.  Many  are 
driven  hj  ele<!tricity  generated  from  coaL  Since  the  war  the  jute 
industry  in  India  has  oecome  more  and  more  independent  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  matter  of  machinery. 

In  point  of  quantity  India's  average  yearly  exports  of  jute-  bags 
during  the  years  1907-1914  were  equal  to  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
Amencan  production.  During  the  same  period  she  shipped  15.25 
per  cent  oi  her  total  exports  of  gunny  bags  to  Australia,  13.71  per 
cent  to  the  United  States,  10.22  per  cent  to  Chile,  and  3.78  per  cent 
to  Egypt. 

Exports  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  were  about  397,000,000 
bags.  In  the  year  1915-16,  largely  because  of  the  tremiwidous  demand 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  burlap  bags  for  military  purposes,  ship- 
ments of  bags  were  over  794,000,000.  This  increase  was  maintained 
during  the  following  two  years.  With  the  cessation  of  war  Indian 
exports  fell  to  the  level  established  in  the  years  preceding  1914.  For 
the  fiscal  vear  ended  March  31,  1919,  foreign  shipments  totaled 
583.095,999  bags.  For  1920  they  showed  a  further  decline  to 
342,729.000.     In  1921  shipm^its  amounted  to  533,908,109  bags. 

Normally  the  bulk  of  India's  exports  coiKsists  of  bags  made  rrom 

sacking. 

The  United  States  is  India's  best  customer  for  bmiap  cloth  and 
burlap  bags.  Exports  of  burlap  cloth  to  the  United  States  amoimt 
to  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  burlap  cloth  shipped  yearly.  In  con- 
trast, shipments  to  the  United  States  of  burlap  bags  amounted  in 
1920  to  33,16S.lXK).  or  38  per  cent  of  all  the  hessian  bags  exported 
in  that  vear:  and  to  64,3()0,400  or  47  p^  cent  in  1921.  Australia 
and  the  United  Kingdom  were  the  next  best  markets. 
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DUNDBB. 

The  city  of  Dundee,  which,  up  to  1855,  was  the  only  center  for  jute 
goods  produced  by  machinery,  is  to-day  second  to  Calcutta  as  a  manu- 
lacturer  of  juteproducts.  Dundee  really  represents  the  jute  industry 
of  the  United  Bangdom,  for  the  output  of  the  few  jute  mills  at  Aber- 
deen and  other  points  forms  but  an  insignificant  part  of  the  total.  It 
is  estimated  that  Dimdee  exports  40  per  cent  of  her  output  of  lUte 
goods,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  one-eighth  of  the  world's  proauc- 
tion.  The  Dundee  mills  do  not  compare  m  size  with  those  in  India. 
As  they  are  older  they  are  usually  inferior  in  construction  and  are 
not  equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery. 

In  point  of  number  of  looms  and  operatives,  the  jute  industry  of 
Dundee  has  remained  practically  stationary  for  the  last  30  years. 
In  December,  1919,  Dundee  was  employing  about  35,000  operatives, 
as  against  an  average  of  264,373  workers  in  India  for  the  nscal  ^ear 
1920.  Owing  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  Dundee  operatives 
these  totals  do  not  indicate  the  relative  productivity  of  the  two 
countries.  Largely  because  of  the  rise  of  the  Calcutta  jute  industry, 
Dundee  has  made  very  little  progress  since  1881  in  the  production  of 
jute  goods  of  the  coarser  varieties. 

During  the  vears  1900-1916  the  United  Kingdom's  export  trade  in 
bags  increased  between  9,600,000  and  10,800,000  every  five  years. 
For  the  five  years  1905-1909  the  average  yearly  quantity  was 
39,637,128  bags,  valued  at  $3,731,885,  which  represents  an  increase  of 
35.63  per  cent  in  quantity  and  44.16  per  cent  m  value  over  the  ship- 
ments for  the  preceding  five  years.  The  years  1910-1914  recorded 
a  further  expansion  to  an  average  yearly  quantity  of  50,619,396  bags, 
valued  at  $5,096,535.  The  first  two  years  of  tne  World  War,  with 
exports  of  50,899,000  and  51,376,000  bags,  respectively,  showed  a 
further  advance  in  the  number  of  bags  exported.  For  the  year  1917, 
however,  the  number  declined  to  37,670,000,  and  for  1918  it  fell  to 
the  low  figure  of  10,731,000.  This  decline  in  exports  was  largely  due 
to  the  effects  of  the  war.  During  the  year  1918  exports  from  Dimdee, 
consisting  mainly  of  flax  and  jute  products,  were  completely  under 
Government  control  and  were  generally  curtailed,  so  far  as  the  civilian 
trade  was  concerned. 

Following  the  close  of  the  war  the  United  Kingdom's  exports  of 
bags  have  been  as  fdlows:  47,204,000  in  1919  and  37,378,092  in  1920. 

In  contrast  to  India,  Dundee's  foreign  markets  for  bags  are  limited 
to  those  where  she  is  favored  by  freignt  rates  and  where  the  demand 
18  for  small  quantities  of  a  bag  of  special  type. 

The  United  States,  exclusive  oi  Porto  Rico,  was  the  third  best 
market  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1900-1914. 

Averoge  yearUf  exports  of  bags  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States,  ly  &-year 

periods,  1900-1920. 


Period. 


»UM9U. 
1916-1919. 


Avenge       Aren§t     Per  cent  '  Per  cent  '  4JS*Rf 

yearly  yearly        of  total  |  of  total  tg^'l" 

({□aiitity.        Taloe.       q^tity.    value.    '     ^5*^ 


1,M6,]7<V  $114,683  (W92  I         4.43  i  i.29 

2,966,992  117,034  ,  7.46  ,         3,14  [  3,95 

3,647:704  151,100  7.01  *         l«ft  !  4.» 

676,680  75,012  L71              ,99  11.08 

163,152  77,893  .40              .60  ,  47,74 
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Dundee  has  found  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  compete  in  the 
cheaper  grades  of  jute  products,  such  as  cloths  and  bags,  manu- 
factiu-ed  m  India  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  on  the  Continent.  Conse- 
quently, there  has  been  a  decided  tendency  in  late  years  for  Dundee 
to  specialize  in  the  higher  grades  of  jute  products,  such  as  floor  cloths, 
backings  for  lineoleums,  and  fine  yam.  Thus  the  force  of  India's 
competition  is  being  felt  less  and  less  in  Dimdee.  Another  factor 
tending  to  lessen  competition  is  that  the  Calcutta  mills  are  largely 
managed  by  Scotchmen  and  controlled  by  Scottish  interests. 

OTHER  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

As  bags  are  easily  made,  there  is  a  tendency  for  all  coimtries  to 
become  mdependent  of  foreign  sources  for  their  requirements.  The 
European  markets  for  jute  bags  were  formerly  supplied  almost  en- 
tirely by  Dimdee.  Witnin  the  last  40  years,  however,  such  markets^ 
through  the  erection  of  tariff  walls,  have  been  closed  more  and  more 
to  the  foreign  merchant.  Thus,  while  the  industry  as  a  whole  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  made  but  little  if  any  progress  since  1880,  the 
jute  industries  of  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Belgium,  Brazil,  and 
other  countries  have  been  making  considerable  headway. 

The  development  of  Japan^s  export  trade  during  the  war  brought 
about  an  increase  in  her  consumption  and  exportation  of  jute  and 
cotton  bags.  Her  exports  of  gunny  bags  were  864,000  m  1917; 
4,066,000  m  1918;  10,967,000  in  1919;  and  4,402,000  in  1920.  Of 
the  gunny  bags  exported,  slightly  more  than  10  per  cent  in  1918,  and 
less  than  1  per  cent  in  1919  and  1920  were  destined  for  the  United 
States.  Her  exports  of  cotton  bags  were  11,151,000  in  1917;  13,- 
754,000  in  1918;  8,044,000  in  1919;  and  7,452,000  in  1920.  Over  90 
per  cent  in  each  year  were  exported  to  China.  During  the  fiscal  vear 
1917  the  United  States  imported  1,052,332  pounds  of  burlap  Dags 
from  Japan,  while  in  the  calendar  year  1920  imports  were  329,9fe 
pounds. 

Brazil  has  made  such  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  lute  products 
that  she  has  become  independent  of  foreign  sources  lor  the  great 
number  of  bags  necessary  to  move  her  crops.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  high  duty  that  Brazil  levies  on  bags — so  high  that  even  the 
British,  who  are  able  to  compete  with  other  textiles  of  domestic 
manufacture,  do  not  find  it  profitable  to  ship  bags  to  Brazil. 

The  chief  use  of  bags  in  Argentina  is  for  sacking  grain.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  100,000,000  are  used  annually  for  this  purpose. 
-Although  the  greater  number  of  the  bags  consumed  in  Argentina  are 
of  domestic  make,  imports  of  jute  and  cotton  bags  are  lai^e  and  form 
a  considerable  percentage  of  tne  bags  exported  from  the  I^ted  King- 
dom and  the  United  States.  In  'the  first  six  months  of  1919  there 
were  imported  mto  Argentina  36,800  metric  tons  of  sacking  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  bags. 

Imports. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Government  of  India,  shmments  of 
gunny  bags  from  that  country  to  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States  (not 
including  Hawaii)  amounted  to  44,883,200  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
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March  31, 1915,  and  to  39,364,500  for  the  fiscal  year  1919.  Begmninff 
with  1917,  India  has  divided  her  shipments  into  ^'sacking  bags"  and 
''hessian  gunny  bags."  Under  the  nrst  of  these  headings  the  United 
State?  is  creditied  with  having  received  in  1919,  through  her  Pacific 
ports,  a  total  of  3,534,500  made  from  sacking  material  and  under  the 
second  34^596,000  made  of  burlap.  India's  shipments  of  bags  to  conti- 
nental United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1920, 
totaled  33,168,000  hessian  bags  and  9,866,091  sacking  bags,  while  in 
1921  they  totaled  64,300,400  hessian  bags  and  7,511,300  sacking 
ba^s. 

!m  addition  to  secondhand  bags  of  domestic  origin  millions 
of  bags  are  sent  to  this  country  as  containers  of  foreign  products. 
The  leading  types  of  foreign  bags  are  those  containing  sugar  from 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  coffee  from  Brazil,  linseed  and  com  from 
Aig;entina,  cocoa  beans  from  South  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
copper  ores  from  Chile,  nitrates  from  Peru,  argols  and. talcum  powder 
from  both  Italy  and  France,  and  garnets  from  Spain.  All  these, 
bags  are  of  jute  and  for  the  most  part  of  Calcutta  manufacture. 

BtJBLAP   BAGS. 

During  the  fiscal  years  1900-1909  the  British  Empire  supplied 
98.71  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  jute  bags  brought  into  this  country. 
During  the  foiu*  fiscal  years  1911-1914  the  percentage  was  even 
greater,  but  it  fell  off  subtly  after  the  war  began.  For  the  fiscal 
years  1915-1919  imports  from  the  British  Empire  constituted  97.90 
per  cent  of  the  quantity  and  97.86  p|Br  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
total  imports.  In  the  fiscal  year  1920  the  percentages  were  94.81  of 
quantity  and  95  of  value,  while  in  the  calendar  year  1921  they 
were  99  per  cent  of  both  quantity  and  value.  Imports  from  the 
British  Empire  are  mainly  supplied  by  India. 

Imports  of  burlap  bags  for  consumption,  which  includes  those 
consumed  in  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  ranged  during  the  fiscal  years 
1900-1914  between  a  minimum  of  30,037,085  pounds  in  1904  and  a 
maximum  of  62,875,362  pounds  in  1914.  The  increase  was.  most 
pronoimced  duriug  the  period  1905-1909,  when  the  yearly  average 
was  48,885,154  pounds*  In  1910-1914  the  yearly  average  showed  a 
further  rise  to  52,138,628  pounds. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  World  War  had  no  marked  influence  on 
imports  of  burlap  bags,  but  during  the  fiscal  years  1916-17  and 
J917-18  imports  declined  to  35,055,490  pounds,  and  to  31,511,242 
pounds,  respectively.  For  the  fiscal  years  1918-19  and  1919-20  im- 
ported bags  totaled  39,385,045  and  38,799,806  pounds,  respectively, 
while  for  1921  they  rose  to  70,632,965  pounds. 

The  decrease  in  quantities  during  tne  years  1915-1919,  however, 
was  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decline  in  value.  The 
quantities  used  during  the  years  1915-1919  were  18.80  per  cent  less 
than  in  the  preceding  five  years,  whereas  the  average  yearly  value 
of  such  bags  for  the  years  1915-1919  was  $4,133,517,  an  increase  of 
21.96  per  cent.  In  1920  there  was  a  further  decrease  in  quantity 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  value,  whereas  in  1921  there  was  an 
increase  over  1920  of  82.04  per  cent  in  quantity,  while  the  increase 
in  value  was  42.85  per  cent. 
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Burlap  hags — Imports  for  consumption,  1900-1922, 


Year  ended  June  90— 


1900-1904 average. 

190^1909 do... 

1910-1914 do... 

1915-1919 do... 

1920 

1921 

1922 


Quantity. 


Pownis. 
41,403,143 
48,885,164 
52,138,628 
42,334,046 
38,799,806 
70,632,966 
56,606,844 


Value. 


11,967,273 
2,976,744 
3,389,298 
4.133,617 
6,096,436 
7,378,194 
3,709,316 


Increase  (+)  or  de- 
crease (— )  over  pi»- 
eeding  penod  in— 


Quantity. 


Pereent. 


+18.07 
+6.66 

-18.80 
-&.S6 

+82.04 

-19.86 


Value. 


Percent, 


+51.31 
+13.86 
+31.96 
+23.35 
+^.85 
-40.08 


The  United  States  receives  the  bulk  of  her  imports  of  jute  bags 
from  India.  The  value  of  those  shipped  from  the  United  Eingdom 
formed  a  decreasing  percenti^  of  the  total  value  of  such  imports 
from  1907  to  1919,  when  it  may  be  said  that  they  had  disappeared. 
In  1920  and  1921  such  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  586,862  poimds  and  5,300,610  pounds,  respectiv^y,  in  quantity, 
and  $98,736  and  $204,950,  respectively,  in  value.  The  pre-war 
figures  were  considerably  above  those  for  1921,  however. 

Secondhand  hags. — Such  bags  as  come  to  this  country  from  the 
United  Kingdom  are  for  the  most  part  secondhand  or  of  special  types. 

Previous  to  the  war,  when  shipping  space  could  be  easily  obtamed, 
the  bulk  of  imports  of  secondnand  bags  consisted  of  those  com- 
monly known  as  Liverpool  la  Hatas,  so  called  because  they  were 
shipped  to  this  country  from  Liverpool  and  were  made  up  to  a  very 
large  extent  of  l)ags  which  had  been  used  when  new  as  containers 
for  products  exported  from  Argentina.  Since  the  war,  bags  origi- 
nally filled  with  com  shipped  fiom  Argentina  to  the  Briti3i  Isles, 
and  California  centals,  have  constitutea  the  larger  part  of  imports 
of  secondhand  bags. 

New  hags, — ^India  controls  the  import  trade  of  the  United  States  in 
new  bags.  She'  ships  bags  to  both  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  with 
this  distinction:  That  bags  for  Pacific  ports  consist  of  burlap  bags  for 
wheat,  whereas  those  consigned  to  Atlantic  ports  are  sacijng  bags 
that  have  Porto  Eico,  Cuba,  and  the  West  Indies  as  their  final 
destination,  where  they  serve  as  containers  for  raw  sugar.  Imports  • 
of  jute  bags  through  Pacific  ports  constitute  between  three-fifths 
and  four-filths  of  me  value  and  quantity  of  all  jute  bags  shipped 
into  the  United  States.  According  to  official  reports  of  India,  dunng 
the  years  1908-1916  the  number  of  bags  received  yearly  on  the 
westem  coast  averaged  between  32,000,000  and  33,000,000. 
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Since  1917  India  has  divided  her  exports  of  bags  into  two  classes: 
"hessian  gunny"  and  ^'sacking  gunny. 

Number  of  hessian  gunny  bags  and  sacking  gwnny  hags  shipped  from  India  to  the 

United  States,  1917-1921. 


Hessian  gnnny  bags. 

Sacking  gunny  bags. 

Year  ended  March  31. 

Fadfio 
ports. 

Atlantic 
ports. 

Total. 

Padfto 
ports. 

Atlantic 
•    ports. 

Total. 

1917 

17,589,200 
38,037,400 
34,595,000 
33,018,000 
59,080,400 

4,901,200 

58,800 

1,735,000 

150,000 

6,220,000 

22,550,400 
38,096,200 
36,330,000 
33,168,000 
64,300,400 

1,276,200 
3,062,400 
3,534,500 
1,073,750 
1,355,600 

8,749,100 
4,607,200 
6,583,200 
8,792,341 
6,155,700 

10,025,300 
7,680,600 

10,117,700 
9,866,0M 
7,511,300 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

COTTON  bags; 

Cotton  bags  are  seldom  imported ;  those  of  foreign  origin  come  only 
in  n^lible  quantities. 

Costs  of  Production. 

The  cost  of  converting  burlap  or  cotton  cloth  into  bags  forms  a 
small  part  of  the  total  cost  of  the  bags.  In  recent  years  the  prices 
of  burlap  and  of  cotton  cloth  have  been  far  above  normal  and  sub- 
ject to  sudden  fluctuations. 

Estimates  given  by  representative  companies  regarding  the  ratio 
which  the  cost  of  manufacturing  of  bags  in  Jime-Jmy,  1920,  bears  to 
the  total  costs  of  such  bags,  varied  for  cotton  bags  between  6  and 
10  per  cent  and  for  burlap  bags  between  8.5  and  13  per  cent. 

The  processes  of  making  burlap  and  cotton  bags  are  practically 
the  same,  and  for  the  same  size  of  bag  would  call  for  the  same  ex« 
penditure  of  labor.  The  higher  percentage  of  manufacturing  costs 
m  the  summer  of  1920  for  the  burlap  bag  was  due,  first,  to  the  greater 
cost  of  the  cotton  cloth,  and,  secondly,  to  the  relatively  lower  selling 
price  of  the  burlap  bag. 

Costs  of  manufacturing  bags  have  advanced  in  recent  years.  In 
1913  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest  concerns,  which  has  factories 
in  di^erent  parts  of  the  coimtry,  t^tified  that  in  the  previous  year 
his  company  had  produced  89,835,000  plain  woven,  imprinted  burlap 
bags  at  a  cost  of  $5.49  per  thousand.^  A  firm  locatea  in  the  Middle 
West,  which  turned  out  a  total  of  28,000,000  bags  in  1919,  stated 
that  the  costs  of  manufacturing  burlap  bags  per  thousand  in  July, 
1920,  ranged  from  $10  to  $20  and  for  cotton  from  $12  to  $20. 

In  d^cribin^  the  increase  in  costs  of  production  in  recent  years 
the  president  of  a  concern  located  in  Pennsylvania  wrote  in  June,  1920 

In  the  old  days,  before  the  war,  we  used  to  add  $7.50  per  thousand  to  the  cost  of 
the  goods  to  cover  aU  making  costs  and  profit,  but  this  figure  was  not  nearly  sufficient 
to  let  one  out  whole,  and  before  the  war  we  are  rather  of  the  opinion  that  this  had 
about  doubled.  During  the  war,  on  account  of  the  greatly  increased  wages,  etc., 
it  got  up  to  $30  and  is  now  down  to  about  $25  or  may  be  a  little  less.  Different  manu- 
facturers, of  course,  figure  in  entirely  different  ways,  depending  largely  upon  whether 
they  are  busy  or  not,  but  we  think  you  will  findf  tne  above  ^^es  are  not  very  far 
wrong. 

'  ■      '  -  ■  ■  I  M  I 

*  Hearings  beton  Canunittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1913,  p.  3494. 
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Itk  Septwnber,  1920,  estimates  furnished  by  representative  firms 
specializing  in  the  sale  of  secondhand  bags  concemm^  the  peroentage 
that  the  costs  of  repairing  bags  bears  to  their  selhng  price  rang^ 
betw'een  25  and  30  per  cent.  (5  two  other  concerns,  whose  estimates 
differed  from  the  majority  of  the  trade,  one  stated  that  the  cost  of 
making  the  average  secondhand  bag  serviceable  was  about  5  per  cent 
of  its  selling  price.  This  concern  handles  about  20,000,000  bags 
yearly,  a  substantial  part  of  which  consists  of  imported  bags.  The 
second  firm  set  the  cost  at  from  10  to  50  per  cent  of  the  selling  price. 
An  average  of  the  costs  submitted  was  2.6  cents  per  bag.  For  heavy 
sugar  bags,  however,  the  cost  was  about  5  cents. 

Tlie  cost  of  repairing  secondhand  bags  has  also  increased  in  recent 
years.  One  of  the  largest  handlers  of  secondhand  bags,  whose 
lactory  is  located  in  New  York,  stated  that  its  wage  rates  doubled 
between  1917  and  1920,  and  that  in  Jidy,  1920,  it  was  paying  its 
factory  employees  for  ordinary  labor  a  minimmn  wage  of  $30  per 
week  of  55  nours.  Likewise^  a  firm  which  has  its  factory  in  a  South- 
western State  reported  that  many  of  the  girls  making  new  bags  and 
Eatching  up  secondhand  bags  were  averaging  in  October,  1920, 
etween  $4  and  $5  per  day  in  wages. 

Prices. 

new  burlap  bags,  1914-1920. 

As  indicative  of  the  trend  of  selling  prices  of  burlap  bags  in  the 
years  1914-1920,  the  selling  prices  of  100-poimd  feed  bags,  140-pound 
flour  bags,  and  the  burlap  oags  containing  40  by  48  inches  of  7*  or  8 
ounce  burlap  may  serve  as  examples.  Tne  prices  of  100-pound  and 
140-poimd  b^  were  furnished  by  two  companies,  the  first  of  which 
is  located  in  Ohio  and  the  second  in  Minnesota;  the  prices  of  the  40 
by  48  were  furnished  hy  three  concerns,  with  headquarters  in  Cali- 
fornia, Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin.  * 


Prices 

o/new 

burlap  hags,  191^19t0, 

« 

Yetr. 

% 

Average 

140-ponnd 

burlap  bag. 

i^verage 

40  by  48 

inchkitrlap 

bag. 

Average 
lOOH»ound 
4)urlapbag. 

mi 

4 

Per 

thousand, 
9S9.92 
l]a79 
133.10 
174.56 
328.87 
227.90 
22178 

Per 

thousand. 

$71.10 

73.  S5 

99.85 

134.39 

256.38 

167.03 

.  157.63 

ler 
thousand. 
175.95 

1915 

94.43 

me 

110. 16 

1«7 

••••••*•••••••*••••••• 

147.04 

1918 

273.97 

1919 

18a  30 

1920 

169.40 

•       •*•••••       •■••••«•«•• 

CALIFOENIA   CENTALS,  1915-1920. 

California  centals  made  to  compete  with  bags  imported  from 
Calcutta  showed  about  the  same  ratio  of  increase  m  price  during  the 
years  1915-1918  as  othw  bags  of  domestic  manufacture.  Accord- 
ing to  the  figures  furnished  by  a  domestic  manufacturer,  they  in- 
creased in  price  from  $56.25  per  1,000  bags  on  January  1,  1915,  to 
$265  on  July  1,  1918.  Centals  decreased  to  $130  on  January  1  and 
July  1  of  1919.    Unlike  other  bags  of  domestic  manufacture,  however, 
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the  prices  of  centals  did  not  show  a  further  decline  in,  1920.  As 
compared  with  an  average  price  of  $133.75  for  1919,  the  prices  listed 
on  the  1st  of  January  and  of  Julv,  1920,  averaged  $172.50. 

Commenting  upon  the  prices  oi  centals  for  1920,  the  manufacturer 
furnishing  such  data  writes: 

♦  ♦  ♦  We  might  state  on  the  let  of  June  this  year  (1920)  the  price  of  grain  bags 
was  23  cents,  sud  on  the  1st  of  August  the  bags  could  be  purchased  at  15  cents.  Sucn 
a  difference  in  the  busy  season  is,  of  course,  quite  unusual,  and  this  condition  is  brought 
about  largely  by  speculation.  The  price  oi  23  cents  on  June  1  was  too  high  and  the 
price  of  15  cent«  on  August  1,  1920,  was  far  below  the  cost  of  importation. 

In  terms  of  other  domestic  bags  of  the  same  capacity,  and  manu- 
factured for  about  the  same  piUT)ose,  centals  are  ordinarily  from  15 
to  25  per  cent  lower  in  price. 

SECONDHAND   BURLAP   BAGS,    1914-1919. 

The  prices  of  secondhand  burlap  bags  increased  steadily  during  the 
years  1915-1918  and  then  declined  in  1919.  The  average  price  of 
100-poimd  feed  bags  and  of  100-pound  granulated-sugar  bags  and  of 
140-pound  flour  export  bags  will  serve  as  an  example. 

Prices  of  secondhand  Burlap  bagsj  1914-1919. 


Year. 


1114 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Average 

Oranulated- 

lOO^pound 
feed  bag. 

sogarbag. 

Per 

Per 

thousand. 

thousand. 

$56.00 

116.66 

52.00 

35.00 

66.11 

41.50 

95.44 

56.00 

166.89 

109.00 

120.00 

77.60 

Average 
140-pound 
burlap  bag. 


Per 

thousand, 

$74.00 

63.75 

92.50 

116.79 

231.25 

144.73 


Secondhand  burlap  bags  usually  sell  about  30  per  cent  less  than 
new  bags  of  the  same  type. 

NEW   COTTON   BAGS,    1914-1920. 

A  survey  of  the  selling  prices  of  new  cotton  bags  during  the  years 
1914-1920  shows  that  the  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
selling  prices  of  different  types  of  cotton  bags  were  practically  the 
same. 

Prices  of  new  cotton  hags^  1914-1920. 


Year. 

iverage 

jone -fourth 

barrel. 

Average 
one-half 
barrel. 

Aveiage 
40  by  48 
inches. 

1914 

Per 

thousand. 

$40.74 

42.19 

51.93 

,91.46 

146.14 

133.84 

193.90 

Per 

thousand. 

$75.95 

63.34 

79.07 

142  50 

245.16 

199.26 

305.27 

Per 
thousand, 
$84.75 

1915 

64.40 

1916 

83.87 

1917 

1918 

111.26 
270.62 

1919 : 

234.82 

1920 

324.00 

Secondhand  bags  of  cotton,  like  secondhand  bags  of  burlap,  rise  or 
fall  in  value  with  the  price  of  the  new  bags. 
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V^^iMu  ipMg^  unported  for  coamoBf^tian.  sre  the  same  in  ootostnc- 
ti^Hi  tuid  Mfe  used  tor  the  waokt  yarpoBes  «e  &ost  of  dcBHstJc  ibuis- 
{HCiure. 

Our  imports  <A  new  baa  are  limited  to  one  tT]>e,  iiie  CaEfonu  or 
VtisHm  amii  c«aUl^  whim  ibeaemes  22  by  36^  «^ag^  12  omces,  and 
mw^ed  Ui9^^  100  pounds  of  wheat.  The  use  of  these  bags  is  ecmfined 
to  Uie  iV;i&e  eoaat.  In  reply  to  the  eommiasioiL's  question,  ''Was 
ioreiffn  ^x^mpetiiioukeen  in  1914-1919  and  did  c<mpetitioa  estead  east 
of  th«  lUntky  Mouritains  V'  the  repl v  of  bag  maimfactiiiecs  k>cated  east 
<4  Xh«  litMtky  HiAinimtm  was  invariably  that  ther  had  not  expenoioed 
foreign  rx;m{>etition  in  new  bags  during  these  years.  likewise,  nums- 
iiu*XHrt*rn  on  itie  Pacific  coast  agree  that  foreign  competition  oatade 
of  ih«  c^itali*  is  n^igible, 

Form^n  cx^mpetitkin  in  this  type  is  possible  because  the  California 
amial  is  a  standard  bag,  unprinted,  and  used  in  t&j  large  quantities. 
As  India  tias  practically  no  facilities  for  printing,  her  competition  in 
Uiis  cAttmiry  in,  (4  necessity,  limited  to  a  few  types  of  bags.  likewise, 
as  uUi'f  must  ship  the  ba^  a  considerable  distance  and  as  her  woik- 
itum  are  relatively  unskilled,  she  did  not  find  it  profitable  under  the 
tariff  rates  of  the  act  of  1913  to  fill  orders  calling  tor  small  quantities, 
or  for  bags  of  special  construction. 

The  extent  to  which  American  firms  can  participate  in  supplying 
the  domestic  demand  for  centals  depends  upon  two  factors:  (1)  The 
irii'C  of  imported  bags,  and  (2)  whether  it  is  possible  to  buv  burlap 
or  early  shipment  to  compete  with  bags  and  burlap  for  later  stipment. 

There  have  been  tinies  when  the  imported  bags  could  be  landed  in 
California  at  a  lower  price  than  that  at  which  they  could  be  manufac- 
tured locally.  This  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  great  fluctuations 
common  in  the  iute  trade,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  in  their  eager- 
ness for  the  trade  in  centals  Calcutta  jute  manufacturers  often  quote 
a  price  on  bags,  lower,  notwithstandmg  the  dutjr,  than  on  the  raw 
material,  which  is  admitted  free  of  duty.  For  instance,  a  Pacific 
coast  manufacturer  states  that  in  August,  1920,  it  was  not  possible 
at  that  time  to  import  cloth  for  manufacture  into  bags  for  use  in 
the  following  season  in  competition  with  the  price  quoted  by  Cal- 
cutta firms  on  centals  for  delivery  in  1921. 

A  larger  part  of  such  bags  could  be  supplied  by  the  local  trade  were 
it  not  for  tne  fact  that  the  price  of  burlao  is  generally  higher  in  Cal- 
cutta during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  whicn  limits  the  amount  of  cloth 
brought  forward  during  the  last  half  of  any  year  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  for  the  coming  harvest  and  for  competing  with  foreign 
bags  shipped  during  tlio  first  half  of  the  \*©ar,  Consequentlv,  the  per- 
centage of  grain  btxgs  manufactured  by  local  dealers  depends  on  their 
ability  to  secure  burlap  for  shipment  early  euou^  to  allow  them  tune 
to  mamifaoture  it  into  bags. 

Uependwce  upon  India  foor  the  materials  used  in  making  jute 
\\k4  \mU  »wrve!*  as  a  ha:i>dicap  to  manufacturer  located  on  the  Pi 
<HvaHt»  bx^t  nxakt^  it  uuimxfitaWe  for  finus^  in  the  eastern  pari  of  the 
Viut^l  Stat^  to  ^»\^t<^  wx  the  manufacture  oif  heavy  Iwuled  Cuban 
%ud  iN^v^  KH'^au'^ttjtar  ba^.  of  whWh  aW^t  Tl\OMtXOi>0  powewfe  were 
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consumed  yearly  in  Cuba  during  1915-1918,  and  of  whidi  a  lai^e  pari 
is  transshipped  by  way  of  the  United  States.  The  duty  levied  in 
the  act  of  1913  on  the  twilled  material  used  in  these  bags  and  on  bags 
made  from  this  material  was  the  same,  35  per  cent,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  the  wheat  bags  used  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  doth  used  was 
duty  free  and  the  bags  made  from  the  material  were  dutiable  at  10 
per  cent.  With  a  differential  of  10  per  cent  the  Pacific  coast  manu- 
facturer could  fill  about  one-third  of  the  domestic  requirements  for 
centals,  whereas  with  no  differential  oh  sugar  bags,  manufacturero 
<>n  the  eastern  coast  have  not  attempted  to  compete  with  the  Cal- 
cutta iute  mills  in  supplying  the  demand  for  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican 
sugar  bags. 

Such  bags  may  be  made  in  this  coimtry  and  exported  witii  ihe 
benefit  of  (fiawback.  Tlie  president  of  a  firm  which  makes  a  specialty 
of  manufacturing  100-pound  double  su^ar  bags,  and  whim  ships 
heavy  sugar  bags  to  Cuba,  does  not  think  that  tiik  refund  is  a  great 
enough  inducement  to  engage  in  this  trade.  In  this  connection  he 
savs: 

We  realize  the  isict  that  we  would  get  a  refund  of  99  p^  cent  duty  for  drawbttcks  on 
these  bags,  but  the  manufacturing  cost  would  be  v^y  much  more  in  this  country  tfasB 
in  Calcutta.  It  would  also  necessitate  printing  each  bi^  with  the  word  "^bmwoack" 
on  same,  which  would  be  an  additional  expense.  Therefore,  all  these  goods  are  gen- 
erally bou^t  by  American  manufacturing  dealetB  from  Calcutta  houses,  diipped  in 
bond  to  either  New  York  or  New  Orleans  and  sometimes  to  the  Pacific  coast  and 
stored  eith^  in  bonded  wardiouses  in  different  places  or  siiipped  direct  from  the 
vessels  arriving  at  tiie  difEer^nt  ports  to  Cuba  and  Porto  BIco. 

The  advantages  which  the  Calcutta  producer  possesses  enabling  him 
to  dominate  in  those  markets  which  require  large  quantities  of  jute 
cloth  and  bags  are: 

1.  A  monopoly  of  the  raw  material,  jute,  and  the  consequ^it 
saving  of  fright  charges. 

2.  An  abundance  m  cheap  docile  labor  whose  wages  are  lower  than 
those  paid  in  this  coimtry,  but  whose  efficiency  is  less.  For  instance, 
in  June,  1918,  the  monthly  wages  of  certain  classes  of  Indian  jute 
operatives  were,  on  the  basis  of  pre-war  exdiange  rates,  as  follows: 
Carders,  $2.91;  rovers,  $3.89;  spinners,  $4.78;  winders,  $5.84; 
weavers,  $8.76.* 

3.  Longer  working  hours,  both  in  the  matter  of  hours  worked  per 
day  by  employees  and  the  number  of  hours  in  whidi  madiinery  is 
run.  In  1913  a  day's  woik  in  an  Indian  jute  mill  consisted  c^  13} 
hours.  Later  this  was  changed  to  11  hours.  According  to  the  latest 
available  reports  a  change  was  made  in  1916  from  operating  the  mOl 
11  hours  a  oay  on  a  single  shift  to  13  hours  per  day  on  a^&ree-€hift 
system,  each  operative  laboring  9  hours  per  day. 

In  the  lack  of  skilled  help,  &dia  is  at  a  dkadvantage.  From  the 
standi>oint  of  productivity  per  employee,  the  output  in 'India  is 
much  lower  than  in  Dundee  and  in  me  United  States.  In  Dundee, 
for  instance,  one  operative  can  mimage  two  looms,  whereas  in  India 
the  ratio  is  one  operative  i>er  loom. 

The  most  recent  and  most  authoritative  statement  regarding  the 
efficiency  of  the  Indian  jute  operative  is  to  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  Indian  Industrial  Commission,  1916-1918,  which  was  pub- 
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lished  in  the  early  part  of  1919.    After  giving  a  statement  of  speci- 
men wages  paid  to  jute  mill  operatives,  the  report  adds: 

Mill  owners  complain  of  the  unwillingness  of  their  laborers  to  respond  to  the  stim- 
ulus  of  higher  wages.  The  latter  do  not  as  a  rule  increase  their  output  when  en- 
gaged on  piecework,  but  merely  w(»rk  fewer  days  in  the  week.  The  reasons  for  this 
were  investigated  in  some  detail  by  us.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  lon^  hours 
passed  in  the  uncongenial  if  not  unhealthy  surroundings  of  a  factory  from  which  the 
laborer  returns  at  night  to  a  dirty,  crowded,  and  insanitary  hovel,  where  his  only 
relaxations  are  found  in  the  liquor  shop  and  the  bazaar,  are  most  unattractive  to  a 
man  accustomed  to  rural  life,  and  it  is  only  the  congestion  existing  in  his  native  dis- 
trict  and  his  desire  to  earn  higher  wages  for  a  time  that  lead  him  to  submit  to  such  con- 
ditions. The-«nill  workers  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta  do  not  for  the  most  part  remain 
permanently  at  the  mills,  but  return  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  to  meir  native 
villages,  though  they  eventually  drift  back  in  many  cases  to  the  mills.  This  prac- 
tice affords  a  much  needed  change  from  the  conditions  under  which  the  labor  force 
lives  and  worlos,  conditions  which  can  never  create  a  skilled  and  steady  class  oi 
operatives.    The  laborers  are,  moreover,  almost  entirely  uneducated    ♦    *    ♦  .« 

As  r^ards  machinery,  however,  that  used  by  the  India  jute 
mills  is  of  the  best.  In  making  bags,  only  a  minimum  of  machinery 
is  required  and  of  such  simple  types  as  are  used  the  world  over. 

COMPARISON    LANDED    COSTS     1,000    CENTALS    WITH    COSTS    OP    MANU- 
FACTURING  THEM   IN   THIS   COUNTRY. 

The  advantages  of  the  Indian  producer  of  centals  can  be  best 
judged  by  comparing  the  landed  cost  per  thousand  grain  ba^  with 
the  cost  of  buvmg  the  cloth  and  making  up  the  bags  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Such  data  were  supplied  by  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest 
concerns  located  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  who,  in  a  letter  dated 
December  15,  1920,  furnishes  the  following  information  regarding 
purchases  of  wheat  centals  and  cloth  for  their  manufacture: 

Wheat  centals  purchased  in  India,  Dec.  9,  1920,  for  January-March  shipment: 

Cost  f.  0.  b.,  rupees  21J  per  1,000  bags 153. 44 

Freight  and  insiurance 6. 30 

Duty 5. 35 

Total  landed  cost  per  1,000  bags 66. 0» 

Cloth  for  wheat  centals,  purchased  Dec.  8,  1920,  for  December  shipment: 

Cost  f.  o.  b.,  rupees  IbU  per  1,000  yards 39. 22 

.    Freight  and  insurance 4. 41 

Cost  per  1,000  yards 43. 63 

Cost  of  manu&.cturing  centals  on  Pacific  coast: 

1,300  yards  required  for  1,000  bags,  at  $43.63 56. 71 

Manufa-cturing  cost — 

Twine $2. 32 

Labor 7. 87 

Depreciation,  maintenance  and  factory  supplies 1. 00 

11. 1^ 

Total  cost  of  manufacturing  on  Pacific  coast,  per  1,000  bags 67. 90 

Difference  in  favor  of  Indian  manufacturer,  $2.81  per  thousand. 

In  estimating  the  'above,  the  rupee  is  valued  at  25  cents,  which 
was  its  approximate  value  for  the  week  previous  to  the  forwarding 
of  the  above  information. 

India's  advantages  for  manufacturing  jute  goods  are  so  pro- 
nounced that  two  American  concerns,  which  supply  the  greater 

*  Report  of  tbe  Indian  Industrial  Commission,  1916-1918,  p.  15. 
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part  of  the  domestic  requirements  for  cotton  bagging,  have  built 
plants  in  Calcutta  for  the  manufacture  of  such  goods  there,  and  stilL 
others  are  contemplating  the  erection  of  plants  for  making  burlap- 
and  burlap  bags  for  export  to  this  country.  Another  cause  that  will 
tend  to  increase  the  competition  is  that  a  number  of  Calcutta  houses, 
have  recently  established  branch  offices  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

COTTON   BAQS. 

The  American  manufacturer  of  cotton  bags  is  free  from  com- 

Betition  in  his  home  markets.     This  is  likely  to  continue  while  the 
United  States  holds  its  present  rank  as  a  grower  of  cotton  and  as. 
an  exporter  of  cotton  cloth. 

SECONDHAND   BAGS. 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  20  years  1900-1919' 
were  m  no  year  of  sufficient  volume  to  affect  seriously  the  domestic 
market.  Even  if  all  of  the  bags  exported  from  this  source  to  the 
United  States  in  the  years  1900-1919  consisted  of  secondhand  bags, 
and  if  none  were  designed  for  transshipment,  the  largest  number 
for  any  one  year  in  this  period  was  in  1909,  when  the  total  was 
6,243,612  bags;  this  is  equal  to  about  2  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  secondhand  bags  sold  yearly  in  this  country. 

If  Dundee  bag  producers  possess  any  advant^es  over  their  Ameri- 
can competitors,  these  advantages  arise  chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
the  jute  industry  was  started  in  Dundee  and,  consequently,  the 
operatives  have  been  longer  experienced  in  this  field. 

The  jute  operatives  are  among  the  lowest  paid  of  the  textile^ 
workers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  For  the  week  ended  February  21, 
1920,  from  data  submitted  as  to  the  wages  of  10,737  mill  employees 
working  in  Dundee  and  surrounding  district,  the  average  wages  paid 
to  a  spinner  were  $7.78  and  to  a  weaver  $8.94  per  week,  which  wages 
represent  increases  from  16.7  to  19.9  per  cent  over  those  prevailmg 
during  the  previous  year.^ 

The  short  working  hours  and  the  unemployment  existing  in  the 
Scottish  jute  trade  in  the  latter  part  of  1920,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
coal  and  the  depression  of  the  trade  as  a  whole,  make  the  above 
data  a  more  reliable  index  of  the  wages  paid  than  that  available  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1920. 

Tariff  History. 

burlap  bags. 

Jute  products  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  act  of  1846. 
Gimny  bags  were  not  specifically  mentioned,  however,  until  1864. 
The  act  of  1883  distinguished  three  general  classes  of  gunny  bags: 

(1)  Bagging  for  cotton  or  other  manufactures,  gunny  bags,  gunny 
cloth,  valued  at  7  cents  or  less  per  square  yard,  at  1^  cents  per 
pound;  valued  at  over  7  cents  per  square  yard,  2  cents  per  pound; 

(2)  bags  and  bagging  and  like  manufactures  not  especially  enumer- 
ated, except  bagging  for  cotton  gunny  cloth,  gunny  bags,  at  40  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  and  (3)  gunny  bags  an^  gunny  clotn,  old  refuse, 
fit  only  for  remanuf acture,  free  of  duty. 

'  Labour  Qasette,  London,  England,  March,  1920. 
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As  a  part  of  the  act  of  1883  there  was  mcorporated  the  provision 
relating  to  articles  the  growth,  produce,  ana  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  which,  when  returned  in  the  same  condition  as  ex- 
ported, were  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty. .  Bags  were  specifically 
referred  to  among  ''other  vessels  of  American  manufacture  exported 
filled  with  American  products,  or  exported  empty  and  returned  filled 
with  American  products.'' 

In  the  act  oi  1890  the  specific  provisions  relating  to  bags  were: 
(1)  Bags  for  grain  made  of  Durlap,  at  2  cents  per  pound;  (2)  gunny 
bags  and  gunny  cloths,  old  or  refuse,  fit  only  for  remanufacture,  free. 

This  arrangement  was  made  the  basis  of  the  tarift'  legislation  on 
bags  passed  m  1894,  which  combined  "burlaps  and  bags  for  grain 
made  of  burlaps"  into  one  paragraph  of  the  free  list,  and  continued 
in  force  the  paragraph  relating  to  bags  fit  only  for  remanufacture. 

In  1897  a  new  and  more  complicated  classification  was  introduced. 
The  word  ''burlap''  was  omitted.  One  reason  for  the  omission  was 
probably  the  coniusion  that  had  arisen  from  the  attempt  to  confine 
the  word  to  cloths  of  jute.  Bags  were  then  classified  on  the  basis  of 
(1)  weave— whether  woven  plain  or  not;  (2)  threads  per  square  inch; 
and  (3)  whether  unprocessecl  or  processed.  Imports  of  bags  which  had 
not  been  processed,  by  dyeing,  printing,  etc.,  and  which  had  been  man- 
ufactured from  a  cloth  plain  woven  oi  single  jute  yarn,  not  exceeding 
30  threads  to  the  square  inch,  fell  under  a  specific  paragraph.  The 
paragraph  imposed  a  compound  duty  of  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per 
pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  a  differential  of  one-fourth  of  1 
cent  per  pound  over  the  cloth  commonly  used  for  bag-making 
purposes. 

This  classification  and  rate  of  duty  were  reenacted  without  change 
by  the  act  of  1909.  However,  the  differential  between  the  bags  and 
the  clpth  from  which  made  was  lowered  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent. 

Under  the  act  of  1913,  bags,  if  made  from  plain  woven  cloth  of 
single  jute  yarn  and  not  processed,  were  dutiable  at  10  per  cent;  if 
made  irom  a  cloth  not  plain  woven,  or  one  which  has  been  processed, 
at  35  per  cent  ad  Valorem.  .  Plain  woven  unprocessed  jute  cloths 
were  free  of  duty,  whereas  those  which  had  been  processed  were 
assessed  at  10  per  cent.  Cloths  not  plain  woven,  such  as  twilled, 
were  dutiable  at  35  per  cent. 

The  act  of  1922  provides  for  bags  or  sacks  made  from  fabrics  com- 
posed wholly  of  jute,  regardless  oi  whether  the  fabric  is  plain  woven 
or  twDled  or  whether  it  is  of  single  yarn  or  other  than  single  yarn, 
at  1  cent  per  pound  plus  10  per  centum  ad  valorem  when  unproc- 
essed, and  1  cent  per  pound  plus  15  per  centum  ad  valorem  when 
processed — that  is,  bleached,  dyed,  printed,  etc.  The  fabric,  when 
either  plain  woven  or  other  than  plain  woven,  whether  of  single  yarn 
or  not,  is  dutiable  at  1  cent  per  pound  when  not  processed  and  at  1 
cent  per  pound  plus  10  per  centum  ad  valorem  when  processed. 
These  rates  produce  a  10  per  cent  differential  on  bags  or  sacks  made 
from  unprocessed  fabric  and  a  5  per  cent  differential  on  bags  or  sacks 
made  from  processed  fabric. 
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COTTON  BAQS. 

Cotton  bags  were  specifically  mentioned  in  one  tariff  act,  that  of 
1872.     The  reference  reads  as  follows: 

On  all  bags,  cotton  bags  and  bag^fing,  and  all  other  like  manufactures  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for,  except  bagging  for  cotton  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  flax, 
hemp,  jute,  gunny  cloth,  gunny  bags,  or  o^er  material,  40  per  centum  aa  valorem. 

Effect  of  Tariffs  on  Imports. 

Changes  in  tariff  rates  and  tariff  classifications  during  the  last  30 
years  have  only  temporarily  influenced  imports  for  consumption. 
For  instance,  during  the  fiscal  years  1892-1894,  the  three  full  years 
in  which  the  act  of  1890  was  in  force,  imports  of  bags  ranged  between 
28,129,000  and  25,875,000  pounds;  the  act  of  1890  classified  bags  as 
"bags  for  grain  made  of  burlaps''  and  assessed  them  at  2  cents  a 
pound,  which  was  equal  to  a  duty  of  about  50  per  cent.  The  elimi- 
nation of  this  duty  oy  the  act  of  1894  caused  a  twofold  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  foreign  bags.  In  the  period  1895-1897  imports 
averaged  about  50,000,000  pounds  yearly.  The  passage  of  the  act 
of  1897,  which  classified  bags  on  the  basis  of  tnreads  per  square 
inch,  and  acc/)rding  to  whether  the  fabrics  were  processed  or  un- 
processed, anfl  which  levied  a  compound  duty  of  seven-eighlhs  cent 
per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  resulted  in  imports  for  con- 
sumption in  1899  contracting  to  the  level  existing  m  1892-1894. 
The  equivalent  ad  valorem  of  this  compound  rate  which  was  subse- 
quently reenacted  in  1909  ranged  in  the  years  1899-1913  between 
35.41  and  25.75  per  cent.  From  a  total  in  1899,  amounting  to 
26,960,000  pounds,  imports  showed  a  marked  tendency  to  increase. 
At  one  extreme  stands  the  total  of  30,037,000  pounds,  in  1904;  and 
at  the  other  a  total  of  60,624,000  pounds  in  1910.  The  decided  and 
even  growth  of  consumption  of  foreign  bags  during  the  period  1897- 
1913  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  the  years  1900-1904 
yearly  consumption  averaged  41,403,000  pounds,  and  in  the  years 
1905-1909,  48,885,000  pounds. 

With  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1913,  which  lowered  the  duty  on 
bags  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  10  per  cent,  imports  with  62,875,000 
pounds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  reached  a  new  level. 
From  this  peak  imports  declined  to  51,000,000  and  54,000,000  pounds 
for  the  y^ars  1915  end  1916,  and  dropped  to  35,000,000  pounds  for 
1917  and  to  31,000,000  pounds  for  1918.  / 

Imports  remained  below  the  pre-war  level  during  1919  and  1920 
when  they  amounted  to  39,385,000  pounds  and  38,799,000  pounds, 
respectively,  but  in  1921  they  amounted  to  7(T,632,965  pounds, 
which  is  somewhat  in  exceuss  of  the  pre-war  level. 
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Statistical  Tables. 
Prodttelum  of  bog$  oliier  Aan  paper  in  UniUdStata,  by  State*,  1904-1919. 

|Fiom  F«denl  Cenana.] 


State. 

1004 

lem 

191* 

1919 

n.^^ 

tl3,414,SS1 

ss 

7,aM,caa 

4.07B,Z!» 
B,al2,W4 

3,30^M8 

suit 

^^^ 

4.'986,Z79 

S,K2.m 

8,979,^82- 
12,319.292 

i;  290,892 

3,218,001) 

12,«ft08fl 

«,'682,"S82 

55,483,000 

37.398,087 

M,  881, 622 

W,MO,OOI) 

Production  o/ juteioj*  in  (Ae  United  State»,  1917,  ms. 
[From  Census  ol  Wu  Commodities,!  1918— Tutile  abws.) 


O^vbs 


jeagBd  In  lute  trade  or  induati 

ol  production  (of  a  months,  Js       '  "       "'    ' 
«r,  1918. 

Imporlt  oj  jute  bags,  fcy 


r  induatij. 

.By  31,  1918.    Estimflled  production  [or  7  months,  Juoe- 

1895-19S3.' 


British  iDdla. 

United  Kingdom. 

other  countries. 

TOUI. 

year. 

Ponnd». 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Vkhie. 

i 

191 

lee 
io9 

TM 
BO 

i 

t4g 

at 

isa 

i 

18 

» 

■i            83- 

m 

.528 

S''SHS 

"'^'' 

6,300,810 

91iO 

£15,891 

18 

ai 

" 

3,911,SM 

I  Imports  or  bags,  accordlog  t 
bagging  and  like  manuEaclures," 
■  "Bags  (or  gnin  made  o(  butii 
"■Bags  of  lute." 


Goimttlea,  iSBt-lSOS,  a 


le  classificatloQ  of  "Bags  and 
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htparU  q/  tariap  htg$Jor  anuumpHim— Retinae,  tS»l~t9H. 


.   2mitapa'paiuHl--- 


----■*> 

198... 
BSV.. 

do _ 

i  «9it  pe  pwiid  pi™  is 

-■^.-.'.-'..rr--::: 

do_ 

■a...- 
a'".'. 

05-... 

::::£;::::::::;:::;::;:: 

.....d<r 

:::::3::::::::::::::::::::: 

W.... 

l"- 

do ._ 

::;:SS:-::::: 

"'.■■■ 

i.... 

;;::do:::::::;:::::::;:::: 
--.do.  

Of.    ;  Pratt. 
*.T1  «.47 

4.40  U.41 

4.«V  4LT3 


ia» ,      iolOo  LOS 


'  "Bags  for  p»iD  made  of  burlap." 
1  "Bags  or  Backs  made  froin  nlsm  o-n 
^iat«d,  or  Meacbed,  and  ni 


mfabrics,  of^inElejuleyams,  I 


roloed,  stained,  painted. 


Domatic  export*  oj  bag»  made  oj  vcgetablt  Jiberi,  lS9l-l9t!. 
(Fiscal  yean.) 


"•'^l 

1:^: 

4,W7 

I5,0I«  1 

30,011  1 
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Domestic  exports  of  hags  made  of  vegetable  fibers ^  1891-1921 — Continued. 

[Fiscal  years.] 


Exported  to — 


United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Dominican  Republic. 

Guatemala 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Belgium 

Germany 

All  other  countries. . . 


Total. 


1897 


$190,728 

14,834 

393 

35,716 

36,073 

3,621 

75 

263 

54,363 

16,353 

146,954 


498,373 


1898 


$239,348 

13,612 

916 

42,444 

7,552 

1,404 


57,613 

28,058 

165,979 


1899 


$159,161 

18,678 

2,295 

45,806 

3,093 

726 


46,005 

14,964 

115,865 


1900 


$146,808 

12,302 

12,775 

17,069 

993 

684 

2,775 

184 

52,753 

22,206 

129,191 


556,926 


406,593 


397,740 


1901 


$129,581 

26,809 

7,906 

101,149 

2,707 

779 

49,933 

106 

45,795 

11, 145 

93,982 


469,892 


1902 


$84,552 

20,027 

7,740 

109,268 

20,732 

954 

17,371 


36,882 

2,911 

116,025 


416,462 


Exported  to- 


United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Cuba 

Mexico », 

Dominican  Republic. 

Guatemala 

Argentina 

Uru^ay 

Belgium 

Germany 

All  other  countries. . . 


Total- 


1903 


$116,447 

17,383 

13,871 

87,837 

3,045 

1,324 

3,623 


38,390 
14,494 
91,426 


387,840 


1904 


$55,080 

17,600 

13,725 

79,641 

3,178 

1,292 

275 


25,867 
18,721 
86,034 


301,413 


1905 


$35,607 
44,156 
17,315 
66,930 

1,767 

2,186 
53,246 

2,543 
13,303 

9,388 
75,443 


321,884 


1906 


$126,430 

55,374 

11,780 

73,926 

1,599 

4,129 

229,110 


1,915 
13,182 
92,931 


610,276 


1907 


$130,769 

44,946 

30,903 

82,650 

4,128 

3,084 

263,711 

353 

345 

4,178 

141,132 


706,199 


1908 


$100,268 

43,370 

11,834 

151,258 

5,115 

2,290 

221,275 

436 

2,196 

6,165 

103,124 


647,340 


Exported  to — 


United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Dominican  Republic. 

Guatemala 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Belgium 

Germany 

All  other  countries. . . 


Total. 


1909 


$108,420 

46,345 

11,198 

74,871 

3,444 

3,098 

122,794 


2,324 

1,883 

92,177 


466,554 


1910 


$97,111 
35,911 
24,226 
71,786 
1,674 
2,543 
94,413 


18,223 

6,287 

61,835 


414,009 


1911 


$122,343 
38,831 
30,017 
31,754 
38,294 
1,338 
70,213 


916 

2,624 

73,634 


409,864 


1912 


$160,744 
96,670 
18,707 
26,645 
8,159 
5,871 
70,965 


2,167 

12,508 

110,151 


612,587 


1913 


$133,197 
127,986 
44,645 
24,382 
10,993 
4,264 
75,982 


10,204 

19,053 

219,550 


670,256 


1914 


$177,765 

67,739 

115,270 

49,178 

14,376 

3,530 

59,752 

1,520 

6,933 

4,412 

182,990 


683,483 


Exported  to- 


United  Kingdom $367,025 


Canada 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Dominican  Republic 

Guatemala 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Bel^um 

Germany 

All  other  countries. . 


1915 


103,784 

504,843 

130,397 

81,267 

37,311 

206,080 

29,416 


336,531 


Total 1    1,795,654 


1916 


$65,769 
286,391 
441,632 
199,459 
76,764 
108,332 
160,081 
125,536 
8,072 


772,652 


1917 


1918 


$204,353 

299,217 

318,079 

225  452 

162,925 

44,293 

99,306 

19,017 

21,428 


652,184 


$70,419 

379,008 

659,536 

225,706 

639,588 

57,416 

21,463 

14,748 

6,766 


1,040,706 


2,244,688       2,046,254       3,115,356 


1919 


$23,527 

252,551 

384,684 

521,416 

215,126 

138,376 

79,848 

55,770 

36,004 


1,516,010 


3,223,312 


1920 


$64,504 
718,632 
666,648 
365,588 
208,168 
78,693 
3,690,486 


10,377 

66,853 

1,390,256 


7,160,204 


Exported  to- 


United  Kingdom. 

Canada 

Cuba 


Mexico 

Dominican  Republic. 
Gu^emala 


Argentina. 

Uruguay 

Belgium 

Germany 

All  other  countries 


Total. 


19201 


$78,545 

861,682 

610,097 

519,770 

298,664 

32,328 

[,619,454 

6,452 

12,881 

97,331 


5,961,669 


1  Calendar  year. 


19211 


$4,702 

288,662 

134,045 

320,848 

89,999 

8,847 

66,650 

2,497 

6,871 

20,721 

316,011 


1,248,853 
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Actual  and  relative  prices  oj  burlap  {40'inch,  10^  ounces)  in  Indiay  United  States,  and 

United  Kingdom,  191S-1918. 

[From  ''History  of  Prices  during  the  War/'  by  War  Industries  Board,  1919.) 


Actual  price. 

Relative  price. 

India 
(Cal- 
cutta), 
per  100 
yards. 

United 

States 

(New 

York), 

per  yard. 

United 
Kingdom 
(Liver- 
pool), 
each. 

India.» 

United 
States.! 

United 
King- 
dom.« 

United 
States.* 

Base  price 

Rupees. 
13.00 

10.0515 
.0802 

.0886 
.0787 
.0800 
.0748 
.0620 

.0598 
.0565 
.     .0789 
.0557 
.0706 

.0608 
.0715 
.0778 
.0845 
.0939 

.1134 

.0807 
.0909 
.1337 

.0937 
.1075 
.1417 
.1920 
.2113 

.2155 
.2408 
.2386 
.1505 

8.    d. 
0   4.44 
0    3.80 

3.38 
0    3.56 
0    3.75 
0    4.52 
0    4.69 

0    4.70 
0    4.81 
0    4.63 
0    4.61 
0    4.61 

0    4.79 
0    5.08 
0    4.38 
0    4.19 
0    5.08 

0    4.40 
0    4.79 
0    5.06 
0    6.08 
0    9.21 

0    6.46 
0    6.30 

0  9.63 

1  2.46 
1    1.61 

1    2.17 
1    0.92 
1    a67 
1    2.67 

1913 — year 

86 

76 

80 

»    85 

102 

106 

106 
108 
104 
104 
104 

108 

114 

99 

94 

114 

99 
108 
114 
137 
207 

145 
142 
217 
326 
307 

319 
291 
285 
330 

119 

•Quarterfr— 

First 

131 

Second 

117 

Third 

119 

Fourth 

111 

1914 — ^year 

•10.81 

•83 

»128 

92 

Quarters- 
First 

89 

SeccMid 

84 

Third 

11.76 

9.88 

16.95 

13.04 
16.75 
19.58 
18.42 
20.29 

23.67 
18.25 
18.92 
2a  33 
19.44 

13.54 
15.35 
22.67 
39.75 

90 

76 

130 

100 
129 
151 
142 
156 

182 
140 
146 
156 
168 

104 
118 
174 
276 

153 
106 
137 

99 
139 
151 
164 
182 

220 
176 
167 
176 
260 

182 
209 
276 
373 

117 

Fourth 

83 

1915— year 

105 

Quartern- 
First 

76 

Second 

106 

Third 

116 

Fourth 

126 

1916 — ^year 

139 

Quarters- 
First 

168 

Second 

136 

Third 

120 

Fourth 

136 

1917— year - 

Quarters- 
First 

Ids 

139 

Second 

160 

Third 

210 

Fourth 

284 

191&— year 

313 

Quarters- 
First 

319 

Second 

367 

Third 

363 

Fourth 

223 

1  Price  in  July,  1914- 100. 

•  Average  price  July,  1913-June,  1914—100. 

>  Average  of  last  six  months  of  1914. 

Wholesale  prices  of  jute  gunny  hags  {No,  2  twill,  44  by  26i  inches)  at  Calcutta,  1904^1921, 

[From  Table  No.  7,  "Prices  and  Wages  in  India,"  Department  of  Statistics,  India.] 

[Per  100  bags.    Rupee -10.3244.] 


'  Year. 

January. 

July. 

Year. 

January. 

July. 

1904 

17.6234 

&7588 

la  3321 

ia9485 

ia7052 

9.4887 

9.2454 

9. 7320 

11.6784 

17.8667 

7.9478 

la  2186 

12.0028 

9.2454 

&5155 

18.8399 

ia6241 

11.8406 

1913 

$12.7327 
13.7870 
11.0296 
13.9492 
14.4368 
22.0592 
1&8162 
21.2482 
12.9760 

$12.6516 

1906 

1914 

13.7870 

1906 

1915 

14. 1114 

1907 

1916 

13.1382 

1908 

1917 •...": 

13.9492 

1909 , 

1918 

21.7348 

1910 

1919 

19.7884 

1911 

1920 

16.7334 

1912 

1921 

2^pound,  44  by  26|  inches,  from  1910. 
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Prodaetion  ofjuU  bagt  in  SO  leading  tttablithmentt,  1917, 191S. 


ixm" 

iSSSSt 

Numbv. 

SS' 

tabUHh- 
nwDts). 

3H  134,018 

sss 

«0.T 

aas! 

>  Actual  pcoduoUon  [or  5  months,  astlnutcd  leqiiinments  tat  T  months. 

RaUi  of  duly,  bagi  of  jute  or  cotton,  188S-19tt. 
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Rate8  of  duty,  bags  of  jute  or  cotton,  188S-1922 — Continued. 


"Act  of— 


1913--.- 


1922... 


Par. 


281 
284 

1018 


1021 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Baes  or  saclcs  made  from  plain  woven  fabrics,  of  ungle  jute  yams, 
not  dyed,  colored,  painted,  printed,  or  bleached. 

*  *  *  all  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  or  other  vegetable 
fiber,  or  of  which  these  substances,  or  any  of  them,  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section. 

Bags  or  sacks  made  from  plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yams 
«*  ftom  twilled  or  other  fabrics  composed  whollv  of  jute— 
Not  bleached,  printed,  stenciled,  painted,  dyed,  colored,  nor 
r^idered  nonmflammable. 

Bleached,  printed,  stenciled,  painted,  dyed,  colored,  or  ren- 
dered n(»iinfiammable. 

*  *  *  all  manufactures  of  vegetable  fiber  other  than  cotton, 
or  of  which  such  fibers  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for. 

(Bags  of  cotton,  as  heretofore,  fall  within  the  general  provisions 
for  manufactures  of  cotton.) 


Rate  of  duty. 


10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem 


1  cent  per  pound  and 
10  per  centum  ad 
valorem; 

1  cent  per  pound  and  15 
per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

40  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Seconc^iand  bags  made  from  plain  woven  jute  fabrics,  containing 
identification  marks  consisting  of  two  or  three  letters  stenciled 
thereon  and  covering  an  insignificant  amount  of  the  surface  of  the 
bags,  are  not  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  within  this 
paragraph,  ana  are  dutiable  thereimder,  rather  than  as  manufac- 
tures of  vegetable  fiber  under  para^aph  284.  (G.  A.  7705,  T.  D. 
35268,  of  1915.)  Similar  bags,  stenciled  with  identification  marks  or 
with  the  words  ^'for  drawback ''  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
(Abstract  38362,  of  1915)  and  having  words,  letters,  and  numbers 
stenciled  thereon  for  identification  only  (Abstract  38434,  of  1915) 
were  also  classified  under  this  paragraph.  However,  jute  bags  having 
a  substantial  portion  of  their  surface  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted, 
or  printed,  although  by  stenciling,  and  not  for  identification,  •  are 
excluded  from  this  paragraph  and  are  dutiable  imder  paragraph  284, 
G.  A.  5177,  T.  D.  23870,  of  1902,  cited.  (G.  A.  8058,  T.  D.  37158,  of 
1917.)  Bags  with  a  brand  covering  about  one-third  of  the  surface 
and  for  other  than  mere  identification  were  likewise  excluded  from 
this  paragraph  following  the  last-mentioned  case.  (Abstract  42569, 
of  1918.) 

Bags  with  a  colored  stripe  down  the  center  of  each  side  composed 
of  a  single  jute  yarn  of  the  warp,  trivial  in  value  and  character  and 
not  constituting  a  necessary  or  substantial  part  of  the  article,  were 
held  not  to  be  colored  or  dyed.  (G.  A.  5105,  T.  D.  23618,  of  1902.) 
Bags  with  two  stripes  of  colored  yarns  on  each  side,  constituting 
about  7.5  per  cent  of  the  warp  (G.  A.  4997,  T.  D.  23286,  of  1901)  and 
bags  with  a  colored  stripe  about  1  inch  wide  down  the  center  of  each 
side  composed  of  five  warp  threads  (G.  A.  5105,  T.  D.  23618,  of  1902) 
were  excluded  from  the  provision  '^not  dyed,  colored,  etc.,''  and  are 
dutiable  under  paragraph  284. 

Twilled  jute  bags  are  not  within  this  paragraph  as  made  from  plain 
woven  fabrics,  but  are  likewise  dutiable  under  paragraph  284.  (Ab- 
stract 37088,  T.  D.  35020,  of  1914,  foUowmg  G.  A.  6063,  T.  D.  26445, 
of  1905.) 

Old  secondhand  jute  bags,  twill  woven  or  colored,  which  had 
become  so  worn,  torn,  and  cut  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  reuse  as  bags, 
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but  which  were  shown  to  be  almost  enth*ely  used  for  the  patching  of 
cotton  bales  and  for  the  covering  of  barrel  heads,  etc.,  were  field 
dutiable  under  paragraph  384  of  the  act  of  1913  as  waste  not  specifi- 
cally provided  for,  and  not  under  paragraph  284  as  manufactures  of 
vegetable  fiber.  (G.  A.  8374,  T.  D.  38506,  of  1920.)  Jute  sugar  bags, 
twill  woven  and  printed,  apparentlj^ef  whole  and  sound  fabric,  with 
the  exception  that  some  oi  them  were  sticky  with  sugar,  but  which 
the  appraiser  reported  could  be  used.as  contamers  after  being  washed, 
and  wnich  were  indiscriminately  mixed,  were  held  dutiable  under 
paragraph  284  as  manufactures  of  vegetable  fiber.  (G.  A.  8397^ 
T.  D.  38572,  of  1920.) 


APPENDIX. 

Since  the  prepiaration  of  this  survey  the  tariff  act  of  1922  has  been  enacted.  It 
changes  the  classifications  and  provides  rates  of  duty  different  from  Uiose  fixed  in  the 
act  01 1913,  but  the  effect  of  these  differences  on  the  relationship  of  the  domestic  to 
the  foreign  industry  can  not  be  definitely  measured  until  imports  have  been  recorded 
under  the  new  provisions. 

The  text  of  the  act  of  1913  and  of  the  act  of  1922  relating  to  bags  of  jute  or  cotton 
follows: 


Act  of  1913. 


Pab.  281.  Bags  or  sacks  made  from  plain  woven 
fabrics,  of  single  jute  yams,  not  dyed,  col(»^, 
stained,  painted,  printed,  or  bleacbed,  10  per 
centum  ad  valcxvm. 

Par.  284.  All  woven  articles,  finished  or  unfinished, 
and  all  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  raigle,  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  these  sut^tances.  or 
anv  of  them,  is  the  component  material  of  hnief 
value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  266.  All  artides  made  from  cotton  cloth, 
whether  finished  or  unfinished,  and  all  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  or  of  which  cotton  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  section,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


Act  of  1922. 


Par.  1018.  Bags  or  sacks  made  fr(mi  plain  woven 
fabrics  of  single  jute  yarns  or  from  twilled  or  other 
fabrics  composed  wholly  of  jute,  not  bleached, 
printed,  stenciled,  painted,  dyed,  colcnred,  nor 
rendered  noninflammable,  1  cent  per  pound  and 
10  per  centum  ad  valorem;  bleached,  printed, 
stenciled,  i)ainted,  dyed,  c(dored,  or  rendered  non- 
inflammable,  1  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Par.  921.  All  articles  made  from  cotton  cloth, 
whether  finished  or  unfinished,  and  all  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  or  of  which  cotton  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for, 
40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


A  further  comparison,  relating  to  rates  and  differentials  on  jute  fabrics  and  bags  or 
sacks  made  from  such  fabrics,  follows: 


Plain  woven  fabric: 

Of  single  jute  yam — 

Not  processed 

Processed 

Of  other  than  single  jute  yam— 

Not  processed , 

Processed •. 

Bags  made  from  plain  woven  fabric: 

Of  single  jute  yarn- 
Not  processed 

Processed 


Rate. 


Act  of 
1913. 


Ad 
valorem. 


Of  other  than  single  jute  yam- 
processed 


Not 

Processed 

Jute  fabric  other  than  plain  woven,  of  single  or  other 
than  single  jute  yam: 

Not  processed 

Processed 

Bags  made  of  jute  fabric  other  than  plain  woven,  of 
sinele  or  other  than  single  jute  yam: 

Not  processed 

Processed 


Percent. 

Free. 
10 

35 
35 


10 
35 

35 
35 


35 
35 


35 
35 


Act  of  1922. 


Specific 

(per 
pound). 


Cents. 


Ad 
valorem. 


Percent. 


Differential. 


Act  of 
1913. 


Per  cent. 


10 


10 


10 
15 

10 
15 


10 


10 
15 


10 
25 

None. 
None. 


None. 
None. 


Act  of 
1922. 


Per  cent. 


10 
5 

10 
5 


10 
5 


35 
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The  act  of  1913  provided  a  10  per  cent  differential  on  bags  or  sacks  made  from  non- 
processed,  plain  woven  fabric  of  single  jute  yam,  and  this  differential  is  the  same  in  the 
act  of  1922.  When  the  saihe  sort  of  hs^  or  sacks  are  made  from  processed  fabric,  how- 
ever, the  differential  is  5  per  cent  in  the  act  of  1922  as  against  25  per  cent  in  the  act  of 
1913.  The  25  per  cent  differential  in  the  act  of  1913  did  not  result  from  legislative  in- 
tent but  existed  rather  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  these  articles  were  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  and  fell  under  tfie  basket  paragraph  (284)  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  the 
fabric  from  which  they  are  made  was  specially  provided  for  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  in 
paragraph  279. 

Other  differentials  provided  in  the  act  of  1922  did  not  exist  under  the  act  of  1913. 

It  should  be  noted  that  domestic  manufacturers  hjive  held  that  the  production  of 
jute  bags  other  than  burlap  in  the  United  States  could  not  be.  profitably  undertaken 
in  competition  with  India  without  a  differential  between  the  duty  on  the  twilled  cloth 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  bags  and  the  duty  on  the  finished  bag  (p.  21 ). 

Bags  produced  in  the  United  States  are  printed  with  various  brands,  as  ordered, 
whereas,  owing  to  India's  limited  facilities  for  printing  and  the  fact  that  an  additional 
duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  levied  on- printed  bags  under  the  act  of  1913,  im- 
ported bags  have  been  unprinted  (p.  20).  The  act  of  1922,  as  before  pointed  out,'  levies 
an  additional  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  bags  made  from  fabric  which  has  been  printed  or 
otherwise  processed. 

The  jute  manufacturing  industry  in  India  is  primarily  engaged  in  the  production  of 
cloth.  The  domestic  industry  encounters  competition  in  but  one  class  of  bag,  the 
California  or  Pacific  coast  cental,  which  is  a  standard  bag,  unprinted,  that  is  \jsed  ia 
large  quantities. 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  TariflF  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  TariflF  Commission.  These  surveys  have  been 
prepared  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  act  in  force 
at  tne  time  of  their  preparation  and  cover  all  the  articles  and  commod- 
ities provided  for  in  the  acts  of  1913  and  1922,  and  others  not  specially 
provided  for. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combined  in  one 
survey.  In  doing  this,  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
been  considered.  In  those  instances  where  an  article  or  a  commodity 
has  been  treated  under  a  preceding  paragraph,  reference  to  this  fact 
is  made.  In  cases  where  one  grade  of  an  article  or  commodity  is 
dutiable  and  another  grade  of  the  same  article  or  commodity  is  on 
the  free  list,  the  entire  treatment  is  carried  out  under  the  dutiable 
paragraph. 

A  separate  pamphlet  listing  the  principal  subjects  investigated  and 
reported  upon  has  been  published.     It  contains : 

(1)  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  and  commodities  provided 
for  in  the  tariff  acts  of  1913  and  1922,  showing  the  paragraph  in.  the 
acts  in  which  the  article  or  commodity  is  provided^for  and,  if  dis- 
cussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the  number  of  such  paragraph. 

(2)  The  number  of  the  survey  in  which  the  article  or  commodity 
IS  discussed. 

Special  and  miscellaneous  reports,  which  are  unnumbered,  are  also 
included  in  the  index. 

Ihus,  by  use  of  the  index,  the  exact  location  of  the  survey  or 
report  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be  ascertained. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  oi  Daniel  W.  Alexander,  of  the  textile  division  of  the  com- 
mission's staff,  and  of  others. 
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WOVEN  FABRICS  OF  FLAX,  HEMP,  OR  RAMIE. 


Section  I. 

FLAX,  HEMP,  OR  RAMIE  FABRICS,  PLAIN  OR  FIGURED. 

(Not  induding  pile  fabrics  or  table  damask.) 
TARIFF  ACT  OF  1922^ 

Paragraph  1009.  Woven  fabrics,  not  including  articles  finished  or  unfinished,  of 
fiax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  compjonent 
material  of  chief  value  (except  such  as  are  commonly  used  as  paddings  or  interlinings 
in  clothing),  exceeding  30  and  not  exceeding  100  threads  to  the  square  inch,  coimting 
the  warp  and  filling,  weighing  not  less  than  4f  and  not  more  than  12  ounces  per  square 
yard,  and  exceeding  12  inches  but  not  exceeding  24  inchesin  width,  55  per  centum  ad 
valorem.  Woven  fabrics,  such  as  are  commonly  used  for  paddings  or  interlinings  in 
clothing,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  or  hemp,  or  of  which  these  sub- 
stances or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  exceeding  30  and 
not  exceeding  110  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  and  weigh- 
ing not  less  than  4^  and  not  more  than  12  ounces  per  square  yard,  55  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  jute,  exceeding  30  threads  to  the  square 
inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  and  weighing  not  less  than  4^  ounces  and  not  more 
than  12  ounces  per  square  yard,  50  per  centum  ad  va^rem. 

Paragraph  1010.  Woven  fabrics,  not  including  articles  finished  or  unfinished,  of 
flax,  hemp,  ramie,  or  other  vegetable  fiber  except  cotton,  or  of  which  these  substances 
or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for, 
40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1011.  Plain-woven  fabrics,  not  including  articles  finished  or  unfinished, 
of  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  except  cotton,  weighing  less  than  4^ 
ounces  per  square  yard,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Summary. 

Both  imports  and  domestic  production  of  hemp  or  ramie  fabrics  are 
negligible,  therefore  the  fabrics  to  be  considered  are  almost  entirely 
those  of  flax. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  user  of  flax  fabrics,  but 
depends  upon  imports  to  supply  the  bmk  of  its  requirements.  The 
domestic  production  is  comparatively  small  and  confined  mainly  to 
coarse-yam  fabrics,  particularly  crashes,  and  a  small  output  of  goods, 
such  as  tailors'  padaings,  made  from  somewhat  finer  yams. 

Imports  consist  chiefly  of  lightweight  fabrics,  woven  of  fine  yam 
and  usually  highly  finished,  smaller  quantities  of  tailors'  paddmgs, 
and  still  smaller  quantities  of  very  heavy  fabrics,  such  as  canvas 
and  sailcloth.  Neither  the  very  fight  nor  the  very  heavy  fabrics 
is  produced  in  the  United  States  and  the  domestic  production  of 
tailors'  paddings  dates  only  from  1915. 

Ireland  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  linen  fabrics,  specializing 
in  the  production  of  the  nner  qualities.  Imports  into  tne  United 
States  originate  principally  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  with  smaller 
quantities  coming  from  Belgium,  France,  and  other  countries. 
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Flax,  hemp,  and  ramie  are  bast  fibers,  those  obtained  from  the  stalks 
and  stems  of  the  plant.  Because  of  the  similarity  of  these  three  fibers 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  practically  interchangeable,  fabrics  made 
therefrom  have  received  the  same  tariff  treatment  since  1897. 

The  term  "hemp ''  as  here  used  ref^«  to  the  true  soft  h^ni>  {Can- 
nabis sativa)j  and  does  not  include  manila  or  other  fibers  which  are 
sometimes,  though  incorrectly,  listed  under  this  heading. 

The  domestic  production  oi  woven  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie  is 
practically  restricted  to  crash,  huck  toweling,  tailors'  paddings,  and 
glass  checks.  While  this  entire  production  encoimters  foreign  com- 
petition, such  goods  constitute  a  minor  part  of  imports  and  are 
mainly  dutiable  at  55  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whereas  tne  major  part 
of  imports,  consisting  of  the  lighter  weight  and  more  closely  woven 
fabrics,  are  not  manufactured  m  the  United  States  and  are  dutiable 
at  either  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  1010  or  at  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  imder  paragraph  1011. 

A  wider  range  of  medium-grade  fabrics^  as  well  as  some  coarse, 
heavy  fabrics,  can  be  produced  in  domestic  mills  without  changing 
equipment.  By  employing  broader  looms  a  still  wider  range  of 
faDncs  can  be  produced.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the 
domestic  linen  industry  can  not  manufacture,  with  the  use  of  oroad 
looms  of  domestic  make,  such  goods  as  dress  and  suiting  linen, 
embroidery  linen,  canvas,  sailcloth,  and  certain  grades  of  table 
damask.  As  linen  fabrics  increase  in  fineness  of  weave,  they  are 
usuaUy  more  highly  bleached  and  finished.  SkiUed  operatives  ore 
essential  for  satSfactory  results  in  manufacturing  high-grade  linens, 
and  such  operatives  are  not  available  in  the  United  St^t^. 
.  In  linen  of  fine  quality,  labor  costs  constitute  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  total  cost  than  is  the  case  with  the  lower  quality  goods. 
Thus,  owing  to  lower  wage  rates  in  Europe,  the  domestic  producer 
would  find  keener  competition  in  the  fiiner  qualities.  Manufacturing 
costs  also  increase  with  the  quality  of  the  product  much  more  rapidly 
in  the  case  of  linen  than  in  the  case  of  cotton  goods,  which  means  that 
the  advantage  of  cotton  goods  in  competing  with  linen  for  the  market 
grows  greater  as  the  qudity  of  the  fabric  becomes  finer. 

Since  imported  goods  comparable  to  domestic  products  are  duti- 
able under  paragraph  1009  and  imports  of  other  goods  are  dutiable 
under  paragraph  1010  or  1011,  this  report  will  treat  competitive  fab- 
rics in  one  group  and  noncompetitive  fabrics  in  another. 

General  Infobmation. 
descbiption  and  uses. 

COMPBTinVX  rABRIGS. 

Fabrics  falling  in  this  class  are  chiefly  crashes  or  the  relatively 
coarse  linens.  They  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  domestic  production 
of  linen  fabrics. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  amount  of  huck  toweling,  imports 
under  this  group  are  Dlain-woven  fabrics- 

(A)  Orames. —Croskes  are  coarse,  plain-woven  union  or  linen 
fabrics.  The  finer  grades  are  used,  to  a  limited  extent,  for  ^dress 
linenS;  suits,  and  embroidery  linen.    The  chief  use,  however,  is  for 
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dish  toweling.  Crashes  intended  for  purposes  other  than  for  toweling 
are  made  in  wider  widths  than  the  toweling  crash.  Wide  looms,  oi 
which  t^ere  are  few  in  the  domestic  linen  mdustrf;  are  required  to 
weave  such  fabrics. 

Crashes  for  toweling  form  all  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  domestic 
production  of  linen  fabrics.  In  width  they  range  from  12^  to  20i 
mches  and  in  weight  from  5  to  8  ounces  to  the  square  yard.  The 
ran^  in  thread  count  is  from  37  to  75  threads  per  square  inch,  the 
bulK  having  about  50  threads.  Crashes  are  sold  either  unbleached 
or  bleached!    As  a  rule  they  have  a  red  or  blue  border. 

On  the  basis  of  materials  used,  crashes  fall  into  three  groups,  with 
the  domestic  production  about  equally  divided  among  the  three: 
(1)  All-linen  (hashes,  which  constitute  about  three-fourths  of  those 
imported;  (2)  union  crashes,  in  which  the  warp  is  pure  cotton  and 
the  filling  pure  flax;  and  (3)  mixed-yarn  crashes,  which  are  peculiarly 
a  domestic  product.  In  these  mixed-yam  crashes  the  yam  is  a  mix- 
ture of  flax  noils  (the  waste  from  carding  flax  tow)  and  cotton  spun 
together,  so  that  neither  the  warp  nor  the  weft  is  distinctly  flax  or 
cotton.  The  cotton  content,  however,  usually  exceeds  the  flax  in 
weight. 

Embroidery  linens  resemble  crashes,  but  are  usually  starched  and  are 
woven  of  finer  yams. 

A  number  of  different  types  of  linens  are  used  for  embroidery 
purposes,  such  as  shrunk  embroidery  linens,  white  art  linens,  and 
Drown  embroidery  linens.  These  range  in  width  from  18  to  54  inches. 
The  majority  have  less  than  70  threads  to  the  square  inch  and  weigh 
less  than  12  oimces  per  square  yard.  Embroidery  linens,  when 
ornamented,  are  used  for  table  covers  and  runners. 

(B)  Glass  cloths. — Glass  cloths,  or  glass  checks,  are  used  for  drying 

f lasses.  The  domestic  production  is  limited  to  one  company,  wnich 
las  produced  them  only  on  a  small  scale.  Glass  cloths  have  a 
smooth  ^azed  surface,  and  are  usuaUy  divided  into  squares  by  the 
intersection  of  red  or  blue  threads.  They  run  in  width  from  16  to 
24  inches;  in  threads  to  the  square  inch,  from  60  to  80;  and  in  weight 
per  square  yard,  from  4^  to  6i  oimces. 

(C)  Toweling f  TiucTc. — ^Most  of  the  toweling  produced  and  con- 
'sumed  in  the  United  States  is  below  100  per  square  inch  in  thread 

count  and  from  5  to  7  ounces  per  square  yard  in  weight.  This  is  the 
coarser-grade  fabric;  the  finer  grade,  wmch  contains  as  high  as  200 
threads  to  the  square  inch,  is  not  generally  made  in  the  United  States. 

(D)  Tailors^  ©oddinjrs.— Paddings,  or  interlinings,  are  stiffening 
material  inserted  in  wearing  apparel  between  the  outer  cloth  and  the 
lining  in  order  that  the  garment  may  keep  its  proper  shape.  A 
linear  yard  of  22  or  24  inch  material  is  required  for  the  two  fronts  of 
a  coat.  Linen  paddings,  which  are  firm  out  flexible,  are  the  most 
popular  type  of  padding,  forming,  prior  to  the  war,  as  much  as  three- 
fourths  ot  the  total  domestic  consumption.  AU-jute  paddines, 
which  are  the  cheapest  and  coarsest  made,  constitute  the  bulk  of  tne 
remainder.^  A  marked  increase  since  1914  in  the  price  of  linen  pad- 
dings has  ^ven  a  decided  impetus  to  the  manufacture  of  all-jute  and 
union  paddings,  these  latter  composed  mostly  of  flax  and  jute  or 

>  S«o  commission's  survey  on  Jute  Cloths,  J-7,  p.  34. 
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of  jate  and  cotton.  The  prodactimi  of  paddkigs  marks  s  st^ 
fonrojd  in  the  development  of  the  domestic  Unoi  iodnstiy.  J^ 
compared  with  crashes,  paddings  are  woven  from  finer  yams,  have 
more  threads  to  the  square  inch,  and  a  more  elaborate  finish.  Flax 
paddings  are  di8tti]fi;iushed  from  the  emoml  mn  of  hnen  fabrics 
ny  a  starched  and  glazed  appearance-  This  results  frtHn  th^  b^i^ 
subjected  to  a  sizing  process  bj  which  the  yams  are  permeated  wit£ 
a  sulfStAOce,  partially  waterproofing  the  fabric,  and  caosing  it  to  resist 
the  softening  influence  of  moisture  in  the  processes  of  cleaning  and 

creasing  or  in  rainv  weather.    They  are  plain-woven,  unhitched 

'al>rics  22  or  24  int^es  in  width. 

Padding  range  in  weight  from  about  5  to  10  ounces  per  square 
yard  and  m  thread  count  from  about  40  to  100  threads  to  the  square 
inch;  when  made  for  special  purposes  these  Limits  are  occasionally 
exceeded.  Those  made  of  flax  run  to  only  7.5  ounces  per  square 
yard  in  weight  and  not  lower  thui  60  in  thread  count. 

An  analysis  of  21  representative  paddings  manufactured  in  Ireland 
and  iiclgium  @ves  the  average  yam  count  used  in  both  warp  and  weft 
as  ^3.7  lea.  The  actual  yam  used,  however,  was  probably  a  httle 
billow  this  number,  because  the  samples  analyzed  had  been  sized 
and  consequently  the  yam  was  heavier  than  that  actually  spun. 
Ah  a  rule  llie  warp  and  filling  yams  were  within  1  or  2  lea  of  eai^ 
other. 

HOMCOHFETTTIVE  FABBICS. 

(A)  Cambrica  and  sheers. — These  fabrics  are  imported  for  manu- 
facture into  handkerchiefs.  They  are  finely  woven  and  highly 
bleached.  The  predominating  width  is  36  inches.  In  weight  Qiey 
range  from  IJ  to  3  ounces  per  square  yard  and  in  thresd  count 
from  100  to  400  threads  to  the  square  mch,  with  those  from  100 
to  200  threads  forming  the  bulk  of  the  domestic  consumption. 
The  yams  employed  run  in  lea  from  90  to  160  in  warp  and  from 
1'2()  to  100  in  weft.  The  finest  yam  spun  commercially  in  the  United 
Htatiis  rarely  exceeds  40  lea. 

ni\  ii^etM  ^^j  luitingliTiens. — Suitings  for  women's  dresses  and 
ported  white  or  color^.  A  considerable  part  con- 
ash  36  inches  wide  with  about  50  threads  to  the 

waUt  linens. — ^These  fabrics  are  imported  in  a 
ey  range  from  about  100  to  200  in  threads  per 

linens. — Imports  of  these  fabrics  are  chiefly  for 
re  into  sheets,  pillowcases,  and  furniture  coverings 

I  sheeting  and  tubular  linens  for  pillowcases  form 

irt  of  the  total  imports  of  linen  goods.    Sheetings 

in  widths  of  72  to  90  inches.    In  weight  they  range 

'  ounces  per  square  yard  and  in  thread  count  from 

to  the  square  mch.    Tubular  linens  for  piUowcasea 

me  thread  count  and  weight  as  sheetings. 

at  of  furniture  covering  imported  is  mainly  coutfl — 

1  with  herringbone  stnpea. 

ca. — The  domestic  consumption  of  heavy  fabrics  for 

1,  etc.,  is  the  smallest  of  any  of  the  types  described, 

■  to  the  extensive  use  of  domestic  cotton  duck. 
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Sailcloth  represents  all  but  a  small  part  of  the  heavy  linens  con- 
sumed. This  is  used  chiefly  in  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  ^foreign  vessels.  It  is  usually  woven  in  24-inch  widths  with 
about  14  to  48  ends  of  ply  yam  in  the  warp  and  from  12  to  36  single 
threads  in  the  weft. 

Tarpaulins  are  usually  imported  ready  for  use.  The  small  amoimt 
imported  in  the  untreated  state  for  waterproofing  in  domestic  mills 
comes  m  41.inch  widths. 

(F)  Floured  fabrics, — Figured  linen  fabrics  consist  chiefly  of  table 
damask,  nuck  toweling,  and  diaper  cloth. 

Small  quantities  of  nuck  toweling  are  imported.  That  which  com- 
petes wifli  the  domestic  product  is  mentioned  under  ''Competitive 
linens."  The  remainder,  that  which  exceeds  100  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  is  noncompetitive  and  pays  a  lower  rate  of  duty;  it 
ranges  from  15  to  20  inches  in  width,  contains  from  100  to  200  threads 
to  the  square  inch,  and  weighs  from  5i  to  7^  oimces  per  square  yard. 

Diaper  cloth  is  usually  woven  with  a  filUng  yarn  which  is  soft  and 
coarse,  as  compared  to  the  warp.  This,  combined  with  the  filling- 
face  weave  (generally  only  one  end  out  of  four  being  up  on  each  pick), 
makes  a  very  soft-faced  cloth.  The  cloth  is  further  softened  by  the 
finishing  processes — treating  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
bleaching,  washing,  and  drying.  Diaper  cloth  of  vegetable  fiber 
other  than  cotton  is  not  in  general  use  in  the  United  States;  it  is 
not  produced  in  domestic  mills  and  imports  are  smalls 

Table  damask  is  discussed  in  Section  III. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

In  the  act  of  1883  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie  were  provided  for 
on  the  basis  of  grade  or  quahty,  viz,  brown  and  bleached  linens,  ducks, 
canvas,  paddings,  cot  bottoms,  diapers,  crash,  huckabacks,  lawns,  and 
Kussia  and  other  sheeting,  brown  or  white,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
sail  duck,  or  canvas  for  sails,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  other  manufac- 
tures, including  manufactures  oi  ramie,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  method  of  classification  was  followed  in  some  subsequent 
acts  but  not  in  others.  Thus  in  the  act  of  1890  fabrics  of  flax  or 
hemp  containing  100  or  less  threads  per  square  inch  were  dutiable  at 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  fabrics  of  flax  containing  more  than 
100  threads  to  the  square  inch  were  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  fabrics  of  hemp  or  ramie  containing  more  than  100  threads  to 
the  square  inch  were  dutiable  at  2  cents  per  pound  when  valued  at 
6  cents  per  poimd  or  less  and  at  40  per  cent  aa  valorem  when  valued 
above  6  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  act  of  1894  all  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie  fabrics,  regardless  of 
construction  or  quality,  fell  under  general  provisions  at  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

In  the  act  of  1897  all  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie  weighing 
not  less  than  4^  ounces  per  square  yard  were  dutiable  at  not  less 
than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  minimum  rate  of  50  per  cent 
applied  wnen  the  compound  rates  did  not  amoimt  to  an  equivalent 
ad  valorem  rate  of  50  per  cent.  The  compoimd  rates  were  on 
a  graduated  basis  and  ranged  from  If  cents  per  square  yard  plus 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  fabrics  weighing  4^  oimces  or  more  per 
square  yard  and  containing  not  more  than  60  threads  per  square 
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inch  to  9  cents  per  square  yard  plus  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  fabrics 
weighing  4^  ounces  or  more  per  square  yard  and  containing  more 
than  180  threads  per  square  inch.  Fabrics  weighing  less  t^an  4) 
ounces  per  square  yard  and  containing  more  than  100  threads  to  the 
square  inch  were  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  fabrics 
weighing  less  than  4^  ounces  per  square  yard  and  containing  100  or 
less  threads  per  square  inch  were  dutiable  under  a  general  provision 
at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  1909  with  respect  to  flax,  hemp,  or 
ramie  fabrics  were  the  same  as  those  in  the  act  of  1897,  except  wiat 
the  act  of  1909  provided  separately  for  fabrics  weighing  less  than  4^ 
ounces  per  square  yard  and  containing  100  or  less  threads  per  square 
inch,  while  the  act  of  1897  did  not  provide  separately  for  such  fabrics. 

The  act  of  1913  provided  for  all  plain-woven  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp, 
or  ramie,  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  fabrics  other  than  plain-woven 
faUing  under  a  general  provision  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  the  act  of  1922  the  oasis  employed  is  again  that  of  construction — 
threads  per  square  inch,  weight  per  square  yard,  and  width.  The 
duties  range  from  35  to  55  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  higher  rates 
applying  to  such  fabrics  as  are  comparable  with  the  domestic  product, 
or  the  medium  grade  fabrics,  while  the  lower  rates  apply  to  the  non- 
competitive fabrics,  or  those  which  are  either  very  heavy,  such  as 
sailcloth,  or  those  which  are  of  light  weight,  such  as  cambric,  neither 
of  which  grades  is  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  the  act  of  1922  paddings  had  never  been  speciaUy  pro- 
vided for;  they  had  been  dutiable  along  with  other  fabrics  of  flax 
or  hemp.  They  are  specially  provided  for  in  the  act  of  1922  because 
the  provisions  applying  to  other  competitive  fabrics  are  not  broad 
enoi^h  to  cover  tne  range  in  paddings. 

DOMEsrrC   PBODCCTION. 

The  output  of  the  domsstic  linen  industry  consists  of  woven  goods, 
thread,  twine,  and  yams.  Comparatively  small  (Quantities  of  yam 
are  produced  for  sale,,  as  most  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  nulls  where 
spun,  in  the  production  of  fabric,  thread,  and  twine. 

Statistics  concerning  domestic  production  show  that  in  1899  there 
were  18  establishment  engaged  primarily  in  the  production  of  linen 
goods.     In  addition  to  thread,  twine,  and  yarn,  these  produced  in 
1899   nearly   7,000,000   square   yards   of  woven   goods,    valued    at 
$796,000.     In  1909  there  were  15  establishments  similarly  engaged 
and  their  production  of  woven  goods  was  nearly  10,500,000  square 
5,000.     In  1914  there  were  21  establishments 
and  the  output  of  woven  goods  was  10,799,628 
at  $1,765,798,  while  in  1919  the  number  of 
led  to  10  and  the  output  of  woven  goods  in- 
square  yards,  valued  at  $3,799,000.    In  the 
output  of  the  13  establishments  constituting 
iustry  was  8,945,000  square  yards,  valued  at 
risen  of  the  value  of  the  production  of  woven 
of  other  products  of  the  industry  shows  that 
ed  18  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  products 
1909  and  iu  1914,  54  per  cent  in  1919,  and  48 
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The  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  wage  earners  and  in  wages  paid 
in  the  linen  industry  for  the  census  years  1899  to  1914  were  very  shght, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  number  of  establishments.  Wage 
earners  in  the  industry  as  a  whole  averaged  3,586  in  number,  and  total 
wages  averaged  $1,240,197  in  these  census  years.  In  1919  the  nmn- 
ber  of  establishments  was  10  as  compared  with  21  in  1914,  and  the 
nmnber  of  wage  earners  was  1,890  as  compared  with  3,567;  total 
wage  payments  increased  from  $1,386,117  m  1914  to  $1,635,042  in 
1919. 

The  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  establishments  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  employees  between  the  census  years  1914  and  1919,  coinci- 
dent with  an  increase  in  the  production  of  woven  goods,  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  establishments  which  were  producing  woven 
goods  in  1914  were  still  operating  in  1919,  while  the  establish- 
ments which  were  producing  flax  twine  in  1914  had,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  flax,  turned  to  other  raw  materiaL  in 
1919  and  were  not  mcluded  in  the  linen  industry.  In  substantiation 
of  this  deduction  the  quantity  of  flax  twine  produced  may  be  cited, 
decreasing  from  3,953,622  pounds  in  1914  to  84,415  pounds  in  1919. 

Massacnusetts,  with  three  establishments,  produced  48^  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  all  products  in  1921,  and  is  the  leading  State  in 
the  linen  industry.  There  were  two  establishments  each  in  Minne- 
sota, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  and  one  each  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin. 

The  output  in  1921  of  the  13  establishments  was  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  maximum  capacity,  based  upon  a  demand  requiring  full-time 
operation.^ 

No  tailors;  paddings  were  produced  in  the  United  States  prior  to 
1915,  in  whicn  year  one  company  began  producing  them.  Three 
•  companies  were  making  paddings  in  1918,  but  since  1921  only  one 
company  has  been  manufacturing  this  product.  According  to 
info^ation  from  independent  sourcis,  the  t^ee  companies  procfuced 
8,540,000  linear  yards  of  padding  in  1918,  4,200,000  linear  yards  in 
1919,  and  4,150,000  linear  yards  in  1920.  The  product  of  the  one 
company  manufacturing  paddings  in  1921  and  1922  consisted  largely 
of  jute  and  cotton  paddmgs,  although  some  all-flax  and  some  flax  and 
jute  paddings  were  made.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  production 
of  flax  paddinej  is  included  in  the  general  statistics  of  production  for 
the  hkm  indioltrj^  as  a  whole,  page  25. 

IMPORTS   FOR    CONSUMPTION. 

During  the  periods  1910-1913,  inclusive,  and  1917-1922,  inclusive, 
imports  of  woven  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie  were  recorded 
in  detail,  while  in  all  other  years  since  1898  some  classes  of  fabrics 
were  not  specially  provided  for  and  were  entered  with  general 
manufactures.  Thus  during  the  period  1898-1902,  inclusive,  neither 
the  quantity  of  fabrics  on  which  the  ordinary  duty  did  not  amount 
to  50  per  cent,  nor  the  quantity  or  value  of  fabrics  weighing  less  than 
4i  ounces  per  square  yard  and  containing  not  more  than  100  threads 
to  the  square  mch,  w^s  separately  recorded.  During  the  period 
1903-1909,  inclusive,  fabrics  weighing  less  than  4^  oimces  per  square 

*  United  States  census  of  manufactures,  1921. 
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yard  and  containing  not  more  than  100  threads  to  the  square  inch 
were  still  not  shown  separately,  although  the  quantity  of  imports 
of  fabrics  on  which  the  ordinary  duty  did  not  amoimt  to  60  per  cent 
was  shown.  Durii^  the  period  October  3,  1913,  to  June  30,  1916, 
fabrics  other  than  plain  woven  were  not  shown  separately  in  import 
statistics,  although  such  imports  have  been  separately  recorded 
since  June  30,  1916. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  imports  as 
well  as  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  rates  of  duty  during  the  years 
1898-1922,  inclusive.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that,  as  noted 
above,  during  the  periods  1898-1909,  inclusive,  and  1914-1916,  in- 
clusive, certain  fabrics  are  not  included. 

Woven  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie— Imports  for  consumption.  1^8  to  1921,  showing  quantity, 

value,  and  average  ad  valorem  rate  or  duty. 
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.  *  Jan.  1,  to  Sept.  21, 1922. 

linen  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  orimnate  chiefly  in 
the  United  Kmgdom,  less  than  1  per  cent  in  1919,  about  8  per  cent 
in  1920,  and  12  per  cent  in  1921  having  come  from  all  other  coimtries 
combined.  Ireland  send^  the  finer,  highly  bleached  fabrics,  while  the 
coarser  goods  come  largely  from  Scotland. 

According  to  British  statistics,  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the 
linen  piece  goods  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United 
States  during  the  period  1906  to  1921,  inclusive,  was  plain  goods — 
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about  one-half  of  which  was  bleached  and  one-half  unbleached. 
The  remainmg  10  per  cent  was  made  up  of- ''checked,  printed,  and 
dyed"  goods,  and  "damask  and  diaper'*  cloth.  Plain  goods  consist 
of  certain  household  linens,  such  as  sheeting,  pillow  linen,  crash 
toweling,  and  similar  goods,  while  ''checked,  printed,  and  dyed" 
refers  to  such  goods  as  dress  linens  and  glass  cloths,  and  "damask 
and  diaper"  consists  chiefly  of  table  damask. 

Imports  for  consumption  during  the  fiscal  years  1910-1913  aver- 
aged 129,944,365  square  yards  in  quantity  and  $20,227,723  in  value; 
duties  averaged  $9,279,379.  Imports  in  the  fiscal  year  1910  amounted 
to  141,489,520  square  yards,  valued  at  $20,828,848,  yielding  a  rev- 
enue of  $9,587,324,  or  46.03  per  cent  of  the  value.  Although  imports 
held  up  well  imtil  1913,  they  were  below  those  of  1910,  and  after  1913 
they  steadily  declined  through  the  war  period,  and  amoimted  to  only 
20,882,537  square  yards,  valued  at  $10,591,592  in  1919.  In  1920 
imports  were  35,694,760  square  yards,  valued  at  $21,365,194.  They 
increased  to  36,594,557  square  yards,  valued  at  $17,005,531  in  1921, 
and  during  the  period  January  1  to  September  21,  1922,  they 
amoimted  to  49,262,126  square  yards,  valuea  at  $17,932,861.  Owing 
to  the  great  increase  in  prices,  imports  in  1920,  while  constituting 
only  27  per  cent  of  the  quantity,  actually  exceeded  by  5.6  per  cent 
the  average  value  of  imports  during  the  fiscal  years  1910-1913.  As 
indicating  the  extent  to  which  prices  have  held  to  the  high  level, 
imports  during  the  period  January  1  to  September  21,  1922,  were 
38  per  cent  in  quantity  and  89  per  cent  in  value  of  the  average 
durmg  the  fiscal  years  1910-1913. 

Imports  imder  paragraph  1109  in  the  act  of  1922  will  represent 
very  closely  the  range  of  fabrics  made  in  domestic  mills,  and  will, 
therefore  provide,  for  the  first  time,  a  basis  for  a  comparison  of 
imports  with  domestic  production. 

raddings  are  imported  in  a  great  variety  of  qualities,  but  as  no 
separate  record  of  such  imports  has  been  kept,  theytave  been  included 
with  other  fabrics.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  specially  provided  for  in 
the  act  of  1922,  imports  have  been  separately  recorded  since  Sep- 
tember, 1922.  The  bulk  of  imports  consists  of  all-linen  paddings, 
although  all-jute,  jute  and  cotton,  and  flax  and  jute  paddings  are 
also  imported.  Imports  origmate  chiefly  m  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
Ireland  specializii^  in  all-linen  paddings  and  Scotland  in  those  of 
jute  and  cotton.     Belgium  is  also  an  important  source  of  imports. 

The  domestic  CQnsumption  of  paddmgs  is  estimated  at  about 
60,000,000  linear  yards  per  year. 

EXPORTS. 
FROM  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Exports  of  woven  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie  from  the  United 
States  are  not  separately  stated  in  export  statistics,  but  are  known 
to  be  negligible. 

FBOM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Prior  to  1914  all  manufactures  of  linen  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  were  grouped  in  British  statistics  imder  the  classification 
"linen  manufactures,  imenumerated."     In    1914  separate  classifi- 
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€4Uiosm  w<t)e  esUiUidbed  for  ''taibfe  linoi,  B«i.  in  Hie  fkaot^'" 
''hmfAheirhkJB,  Aoi  m-  tibe  piMe.""  Since  1914  tfiUedcrtfe 
itfpkifwt  bav^e  aoiiBtitiiied  <mi  «i  Arenge  mnattAiinatehr  one^uklf  of 
ihe  Tulue  of  total  e:q>arto  of  ^  BUUBofaetBreB  of  Haim^  vidi  the 
exaeptioa  of  jun  aad  HiredMl  for  Beving,  from,  ihtt  United 
to  tae  United  States:  hjaftdkrrehiicfe  bare  eoiKdtated  about 
tbird^  Mod  tbe  i^eiiijsiDd^^  or  one^oxdi,  bas  been  iftade  v^  of 
laoaous  fldJUMifaetttres^  meb  as  laee  and  cmbmdoy,  lick  ooms, 
tarpa.uiiii«  te&ts  and  smois^  bofikete^  ete. 

Tbe  United  States  is  toe  United  Kinsdom's  best  dstooMr  for 
linden  p^eee  goods.  Thus  in  onij  tbiee  <x  ibe  calendar  years  fnan 
1906  tQ  1^1,  inehisire,  did  tbe  United  States  fail  to  tMke  ms  nmcb  as 
one4iaJf  of  tbe  United  Kingdcnn's  total  enxH-ts  of  socb  goods  <38 
p^  cent  in  1918,  29.9  pa*  emt  in  1919,  and  48^  per  eent  in  1920). 
boutb  America  is  tbe  United  Kingdom^s  next  best  customer  for  tbis 
class  of  mercbandise. 

Tbe  United  Kii^dain  bas  also  f onnd  its  best  market  for  mannfacK 
tures  of  lin^  sum  as  handkerdiirfs,  tablecloths,  napkins,  etc,  in 
tbe  United  States.  In  only  four  of  the  calendar  years^  from  1909  to 
1921,  inclusiv^e,  did  tbe  value  of  sodi  exports  destined  for  the  United 
States  fall  below  50  per  cent  ot  tbe  total  (46.7  p^  cent  in  1911,  44.1 
per  cent  in  1912,  42.7  per  cent  in  1913,  and  37.2  p^  cent  in  1919), 
niule  in  1921  tbe  value  of  sueb  exports  shipped  to  the  United  States 
was  over  three-fourths  of  the  totaL 

In  addition  to  exports  from  the  United  Einjgdom  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, considerable  quimtities  of  both  linen  piece  goods  and  mann- 
ffl4?tures  of  linen  are  sent  into  British  possessions.  This  trade 
with  the  colonies  in  piece  goods  lunounts  on  an  avera^  to  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  of  the  trade  with  foreign  countries,  except  for 
sailcLothy  in  which  it  sli^tly  exceeds  that  with  foreign  countries. 
The  trade  in  manufactures  of  linen  Giandkerchiefs,  tablecloths, 
napkins,  etc.)  is  divided  fairly  evenly  between  British  possessions 
and  foreign  countries. 

DOHESTIO  CONSUMPTION. 

Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  total  domestic  consumption 
(domestic  production  plus  imports)  of  all  kinds  of  linen  fabrics,  about 
00  per  cent  of  the  domestic  demand  was  met  b^r  imports  in  the  census 
years  1899,  1909,  and  1914.  In  1919  domestic  production  was  one 
and  one-third  times  in  quantity  and  almost  two  and  one-fourth 
times  in  value  the  production  in  1914,  In  the  meantime  imports  had 
dropped  by  almost  75  per  cent.  Thus  imports  supplied  but  46.6  per 
cent  of  domestic  consumption  in  1919  as  comparea  with  90  per  cent 
during  the  pre-war  period.  Comparing  1921  with  1919,  however, 
domestic  production  decreased  by  about  one-third,  or  to  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  maximum  capacity  of  domestic  mills,  while  imports 
more  than  doubled.  This  means  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
domestic  consumption  in  1921  was  supplied  by  imports.  The  prod- 
ucts of  the  linen  industry  are  not  numbered  among  the  necessities  of 
life,  therefore  economic  factors,  such  as  the  pnce  relationship  to 
products  which  are  available  as  substitutes,  determine  the  consump- 
tion by  the  users  thereof. 
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PRICES. 

The  net  wholesale  selling  price,  on  the  American  market,  of  eight 
different  grades  of  Scotch  unen  crash  averaged  17.4  cents  per  linear 
yard  in  September,  1921,  as  compared  with  17.8  cents  per  linear 
yard  for  12  different  grades  of  domestic  ctash  in  May  of  the  same 
year.  The  Scotch  crash  averaged  17.7  inches  in  width,  51  threads 
per  square  inch,  and  7.7  ounces  per  square  yard,  while  the  domestic 
crash  averaged  17.9  inches  in  wiath,  49  threads  per  square  inch,  and 
4.7  oimces  per  square  yard.  The  net  invoice  price  of  the  Scotch  crash 
increased  from  5.7  cents  to  18.1  cents  per  linear  yard  between  March, 
1914,  and  May,  1920.  The  net  wholesale  selling  price  of  the  domestic 
'crash  increased  to  about  the  same  extent,  or  somewhat  more  than 
200  per  cent.  In  the  latter  months  of  1922  prices  of  both  the  Scotch 
and  the  domestic  crash  were  about  100  per  cent  above  the  1914 
prices. 

The  difference  between  the  invoice  price  and  the  wholesale  selling 

{)rice  of  the  Scotch  crash  averaged  approximately  6.3  caits  per 
inear  yard  in  the  latter  part  of  1921 ;  tms  is  a  spread  of  somewhat 
more  than  50  per  cent.  After  paying  the  duty  (30  per  cent  ad 
valorem)  about  20  per  cent  remamed  to  cover  landmg  charges, 
overhead,  and  profit. 

Prices  of  other  woven  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie  included  in 
this  section  increased  between  1914  and  the  peak  price  of  1920,  from 
200  to  400  per  cent,  while  in  1922  thej^  decreased  to  a  point  from 
about  100  to  200  per  cent  above  1914  prices. 

WAGES. 

Data  concerning  wages  in  the  foreign  linen  industrv  are  meager, 
but  the  wage  scale  in  the  domestic  industrjr,  althougn  tJie  product 
does  not  include  the  higher  grade  goods,  is  decidedly  higher.  Tnis  con- 
dition is  not  peculiar  to  the  linen  mdustry.  The  aifference  is  greater 
in  the  linen  industry,  however,  because  lower  wages  are  paid  m  that 
industry  than  in  any  other  textile  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  American  linen  mills  do  not  differ  materially  with  respect  to 
their  wage  scales  from  other  domestic  textile  industries. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  as  the  products  of  the  linen  indiistry 
increase  in  fineness  of  weave  and  completeness  of  bleach  the  ratio  of 
labor  cost  to  total  cost  tends  to  increase  proportionately.  Thus, 
should  the  domestic  industrv  attempt  the  production  of  light-weight, 
highly  bleached  linens  the  element  of  labor  cost  would  be  a  deterring 
factor. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  the  difference  in  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion to  ofiset,  in  a  measure,  the  differences  in  costs  of  production 
between  domestic  and  foreign  mills. 

METHODS   OF   PRODUCTION. 

Yam  spinning. — With  the  exception  of  15  per  cent,  the  yam 
requirements  of  the  domestic  linen  industry  are  supplied  by  domestic 
producers.  The  yam  is  spun  from  imported  fiber,  there  being  but 
small  quantities  of  fiber  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  such  as 
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is  produced  is  not  popular  with  spinners.  Some  domestic  mills 
spin  their  yarn  while  a  few  weave  only, .  buying  the  yarn  largely  in 
foreign  markets.  There  are  no  domestic  mills  which  confine  their 
operations  to  spinning  for  sale;  the  mills  use  most  of  the  yam  spim 
in  further  manufacture,  either  in  weaving  or  in  making  thread,  twme, 
and  cord;  consequentlj  very  little  yam  of  domestic  manufacture  is 
available  for  the  weavmg  mills  whicn  do  not  have  their  own  spinning 
department.  One  domestic  mill  has  l',000  spindles  but  has  never 
spim  yam;  t^he  spindles  merely  guard  against  conditions  under  which 
yam  from  regular  sources  of  supply  might  not  be  available. 

Weaving. — ^The  operations  involved  in  weaving  linen  goods  do  not 
differ  widely  from  tnose  employed  in  weaving  cotton  goods,  and  the 
looms  used  are  practically  all  made  in  this  country.  Both  plain 
and  automatic  looms  are  used,  the  former  predominating. 

Bledching  and  finishing, — ^The  bleaching  and  finishing  of  linen  fab- 
rics are  processes  exceedingly  difficult,  as  compared  with  similar 
operations  for  cotton  fabrics,  owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  extrane- 
ous matter  in  the  linen  fiber.  Domestic  bleaching  of  linen  goods  is 
not  carried  through  to  the  same  degree  of  perfection  as  that  prac- 
ticed abroad  for  fine  linens.  Domestic  crasnes  are  generally  boiled 
and  bleached  in  the  piece.  They  are  first  boiled  in  a  strong  alkaline 
solution  and  then,  aiter  washing,  are  steeped  in  a  weak  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  neutralizes  the  alkali.  They  are  then  washed 
and  dried  by  passing  over  heated  cylinders.  Bleacmng  of  fine  linens, 
as  carried  on  in  Ireland,  requires  from  six  to  eight  weeks  of  wash- 
ing, boiling,  and  spreading  the  fabric  on  the  grass.  Grass  bleach- 
ing accounts  for  the  whiteness  and  softness  of  Irish  linens.  In  addi- 
tion to  skilled  workers,  who  are  unexcelled,  Ireland  enjoys  certain 
climatic  conditions  which  are  decidedly  advantageous  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  linen.  For  instance,  grass  bleacmng  could  not  be 
accomplished  in  the  United  States,  because  long  periods  of  imif  ormly 
temperate  and  moist  atmospheric  conditions  must  prevail.  Linens 
from  the  Continent  are  sent  to  Ulster  for  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  fin- 
ishing. Only  a  small  part  of  the  world's  consumption  of  linen  is  grass- 
bleached;  the  bulk  is  pleached  entirely  by  chemicals. 

A  large  proportion  of  flax  yarn  is  Doiled  or  bleached  before  going 
to  the  loom.  Boiling  removes  dirt  and  impurities  and  makes  a 
tighter  and  firmer  cloth.  Yarns  intended  for  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine,  white  linens,  pillow  Unen,  sheeting,  and  damask  are 
usually  boiled.  As  a  rule  yarns  that  are  bleached  are  those  intended 
for  glass  cloth,  damask,  huckaback,  and  towels,  which  are  not  bleached 
after  weaving.  Some  fabrics,  however,  are  bleached  both  in  the 
yarn  and  in  the  piece. 

Mill  conatruciion.Smce  most  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  goods  is  very  heavy,  linen  mills  jnust  be  strongly 
built.  This,  together  with  tne  h^h  price  of  machinery  used  in  a 
linen  mill  as  compared  with  that  used  in  a  cotton  mill,  means  that 
a  linen  mill  costs  several  times  as  much  per  spindle  as  a  cotton  mill 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

The  domestic  linen  industry  has  not  developed  beyond  the  produc- 
tion of  a  few  medium-grade  fabrics,  but  is  fairly  well  estaolished. 
There  are  certain  natural  obstacles  as  well  as  inherexxt  difficulties 
operating  against  its  development. 
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The  domestic  production  of  :flax  fiber  is  small  and  it  is  pfronounced 
by  spinners  as  unsatisfactory  for  their  use.  Therefore,  imported  fiber 
is  used  by  domestic  spinners  in  the  production  of  yarns  for  use  in 
weaving. 

There  oxe  no  domestic  mills  which  confine  their  operations  to  spin- 
ning yarn-  The  bulk  of  yam  spun  in  domestic  mills  is  consumed  in 
the  same  mills  in  further  manufacture.  Consequently  domestic  weav- 
ing mills  which  have  no  spinning  department,  or  which  can  not  spin 
sifficient  yarn  for  their  requirements,  must  depend  largely  upon 
foreign  sources  for  all  or  part  of  their  yam.  The  duty  on  imported 
yam  ranges  from  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
according  to  the  count  or  size. 

Except  for  the  looms,  machinery  for  the  equipment  of  a  linen  mill 
must  be  imported,  as  it  ^  not  made  in  the  Umted  States,  and  must 
pay,  in  admtion  to  a  price,  which  is  very  high  compared  to  similar 
machinery  for  a  cotton  mill,  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Bleaching  and  finishing  cotton  goods,  as  well  as  the  domestic  out- 
put of  linen  goods,  reqiiire  only  a  few  hours,  or  days  at  the  outside, 
while  a  part  of  the  nigh-^ade  linens  produced  in  Ireland  attain 
their  whiteness  and  softness  by  elaborate  processes  requiring  from 
six  to  eight  weeks  of  treatment. 

The  domestic  output  of  linen  fabrics,  bemg  of  medium  grade,  does 
not  require  the  highly  skilled  operatives  necessary  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  finely-woven,  light-weight  goods,  although  the  operations 
are  somewhat  more  diflSxJuIt  than  those  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  similar  cotton  goods. 

These  natural  difficulties  attending  the  production  of  other  than 
medium  grade  linen  fabrics  operate  to  restrict  the  development  of  the 
domestic  linen  industry,  but  the  range  of  goods  falling  in  the  medium 

•ade  class  includes  some  fabrics  which  are  not,  but  obviously  could 
>e,  made  in  domestic  nulls.  Dress  and  suiting  Unen,  embroidery  Unen, 
and  table  damask,  for  instance,  could  be  made  by  domestic  manu- 
facturers, with  the  use  of  broader  looms  than  those  now  employed. 

Imports,  while  made  up  largely  of  noncompetitive  goods,  also 
include  goods  which  compete  with  the  domestic  product.  The 
domestic  product  has,  however,  shown  a  substantial  increase  in  quan- 
tity, having  been,  in  1919,  over  twice  the  output  of  1899,  although 
in  1921  it  was  only  about  one-third  greater  than  in  1899. 

While  the  domestic  linen  industry  encoimters  competition  from 
imports,  there  is  another  and  quite  important  element.  It  is  compe- 
tition with  cotton  goods,  ana  affects  imports  as  well  as  domestic 
production.  Cotton  goods,  being  cheaper,  compete  with  linens  by 
"displacement.*'  This  *' displacement,"  or  substitution  of  cotton 
goods  for  linens,  occurs  when  the  difference  in  price  reaches  the  point 
where  the  use  of  cotton  becomes  more  economical.  In  the  case  of 
toweling  crash  this  "displacement"  form  of  competition  is  not  as 
pronoimced  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  higher  grade  fabrics,  because 
the  cost  of  production  of  linens  increases  with  the  fineness  of  weave 
and  completeness  of  bleach  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  case  of 
cotton  goods.'    If  linen  table  damask  were  available  at  the  same 

Srice  as  cotton  table  damask  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  cotton 
amask  would  be  used.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  users 
of  fine  linen  goods  in  the  United  States  who  will  continue  to  use  linen 
irrespective  of  the  price  differential  in  favor  of  a  cotton  substitute. 
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'I'ht  )>rio«  ftlaiioMhip  in  January,  1923,  of  linen  anc 
wtuoh  luigbl  be  put  to  the  same  uses  was  as  follows:^ 


UUMI .....«««« 

v.VU«to .».» 

IUu«»  o(  )Ui«ii  prio«  W  MllQB  pric*  (p«r  oaot) 
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yard. 
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wide,  per 

yard. 


.15 
200 
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iiiclifle2per 


13.80 
L90 
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Danuuk 

lujpkina, 

20  by  20 

indies,  per 

doeeo. 


$5.00 

2.75 
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Section  II. 

t^iuc  r AiiiK's  or  vsqetablb  piber  other  tbas  cotton,  and 

MANUFACTURES  THEREOF^ 

TARIFF  ACT  OF  1922. 

IVittKiujkh  10  U.  Pil^  HibHc««  compowd  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  vegetable 
tiUivi  ouuu  iWu  wtHut,  tf»\it  or  uncut^  whether  or  not  the  pile  covers  the  whole  eur- 
(hv  it,  liUil  tuAUu(^clum»  in  any  form,  made  or  cut  from  any  of  the  foregoing,  45  per 

General  Information, 

dssorifnon  and  uses. 

A  jxiW  Cuhvio  i*  ouo  consisting  of  a  foundation  cloth  covered  en- 
U\k\\  k^  |^iivti>'  bv  nhort  projecting  ends  or  loops  formed  by  an 
vv\ulv  ^*ot  k4  tUVomU,  In  a  flax  pile  fabric  the  firound  threads  are 
u  »viti\l,\  k4  wt/U^\  and  the  pile  is  formed  from  nax  threads.  The 
vvacvav  v^iouuvl  tfivw*  ji'^^^^^r  nexibiUt^.  Pile  fabrics  made  of  vegeta- 
Ulw  [i\i^\x  vvC^KU'  Rmu  ootton  are  lackmg  somewhat  in  resiliency;  the 
^mU\  vK^u  uv^t  vovtM^t  »o  rapidly  to  an  upright  position  after  hav- 
u^  kuvvvu  |u\v!4si\Hl  down.  For  this  reason  flax,  hemp,  and  ramie 
*y^^  uv^v  )^vu\vu^l^,v  ua^l  in  the  manufacture  of  pile  fabrics,  such 
CuHvi\.4  \U  V^vvav^  lUAtt^vials  are  used  principally  for  furniture  cover- 
v^v  .  ^usl  uuv  ^  iikHvi^Uv  production,  showing  cut  or  imcut  pile  figur- 
v^u;  vvu  u  ^vvv  (\umv|m10)  gTOUud.  All-over  pile  fabrics  made  from 
\  ,.  >  ^  vKKv  lUs^  s^i^U^^'  than  cotton  are  used  principally  for  portidres 

IV    vAvkVk.k^»M  \\\\^  (nbrio  is  turkish  towels,  of  which  imports  are 
i^w   ^vv  W|Hxrt^d  on  special  order  and  are  dutiable  under 
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^\^  ^HU^l»^^\^([  ^^t^\  w^^  »€>parately  provided  for  the  first  time  in  the 
V  ^\*  ^  '\*^'  rs^v*^  ^^  tJh^^t  act  such  labrics,  as  well  as  manufactures 
V\  \  iyv  \V^^u^i\^sv^  V^v\  <>^Uw  under  the  ^eral  provisions  for  manu- 
^\\\\^^^  '  \nK^  ^t^^^v^  v^  hwvp  or  ramie,  as  well  as  manufactures 
\\v  \a\v  ^*^xs>v^\xsvss  \\>^v  vUUkble  under  general  provisions  for  man- 
\\.  \y  M\w-*  u^n\  \^^\^  \K\\m  homp  and  ramie  were  mentioned  along 
wmU  ^(»\v  *\^  \ss\s\i^vN^\>v^U  m^^tmals.  The  act  of  1922  prbvides  for  pile 
hv\v\*\^H  ttyy\^  \\\^y\\ytH>^^UVW  mftd©  therefrom,  composed  wholly  or  in 
\\\\y\^»  \H\\y\v  \vi  v^^^t^Uli^  Hht>r  other  than  cotton,  at  45  per  cent  ad 


\  \\\NH  ^UV^\  ¥^  a  Nttte  ^*rthi#it  %U^  ta  WMhington. 
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valorem.  Under  the  act  of  1913  the  rate  was  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie  fabrics  and  manufactures,  while  the  act  of 
1909  imposed  a  rate  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  fabrics  and  man- 
ufactures of  flax  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  fabrics  and  man^ 
uf actures  of  hemp  or  ramie. 

DOMESTIO  PEODUOnON. 

There  are  no  separate  records  of  domestic  production  of  pile  fab- 
rics, but  it  is  neghgible. 

IMPORTS. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  value  of  imports  of  pile  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp, 
or  ramie  ranged  aroimd  $200,000  per  year,  attaining  a  peak  oi 
$235,628  in  1913.  Imports  declined  rapidly  during  the  war  period, 
being  valued  at  only  $3,603  in  1918.  Smce  1918  imports  have 
increased  gradually,  but  in  1922  they  were  less  than  half  of  pre-war 
imports.  , 

Beginning  in  1919  imports  were  recorded  by  quantity.  The  value 
per  square  yard  increased  from  46  cents  in  1919  to  $1.82  in  1921  and 
then  declined  to  $1.27  in  1922. 

Imports  originate  mainly  m  France  and  Germany. 

Imports  of  manufactures  of  pile  fabrics  were  first  separately  stated 
in  1910.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  less  than  $5,000  in  value  in 
each  year  except  1921  and  1922,  when  the  value  was  $29,390  and 
$7,475,  respectively. 

EXPORTS. 

There  are  no  exports  of  pile  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of 
manufactures  of  such  fabrics. 

Section  III. 

TABLE  DAMASK  OF  VEGETABLE  FIBER  OTHER   THAN]  COTTON,  AND 

MANUFACTURES  THEREOF. 

TARIFF  ACT  OF  1922. 

Paragraph  1018.  Table  damask  composed  whoUv  or  in  chief  value  of  vegetable 
fiber  other  than  cotton,  and  manufactures  composed  wholly  or  in^chief  vfdue  of  such 
damasky  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

General  Information, 
description  and  uses. 

Damask  is  a  woven  figured  fabric  distinguished  by  the  appearance 
of  the  design  on  the  smooth  surface  without  any  contrast  m  colors. 
The  surface  threads  in  the  figures  lie  at  right  angles  to  those  in  the 
ground,  with  the  result  that  the  light  f allmg  on  the  smooth  surface 
IS  refracted  as  it  strikes  the  figures  and  the  pattern  stands  out  in 
relief. 

Damask  made  from  vegetable  fiber  other  than  cotton  is  practically 
limited  to  linen  damask.  It  ranges  in  width  from  60  to  90  inches, 
in  weight  from  4  to  6  oimces  per  square  yard,  and  in  threads  from 
96  to  350  to  the  square  inch. 

65033— J-8— 23 4 
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TheK  f:oiM6h,  m  the  drntgomUtm 

A  ian?e  aniaiint  vf  iinen  dgmaftk 
up  in  dumeistk  milib.  aiUMnagii 
lUipKiufe  are  ait»o  importecL 


Table  danittftk  and  maaufactnree  made  thanCivm 
BttieiitiuiieC  fur  tiie  liret  lime  m  the  act  of  1922.     Ib  pre^kiub  acftlk 
fabric  in  tiie  piece  wab  dutiable  on  tiie  vea^il  md  thrBad-oonEi 

Btaiidardh,  wLeii  bU'^b  Ktaudardb  were  preBcribed,  and 
made  from  tkis  fabric,  such  ae  tablecloths  and  napkins, 
tiabie  under  the  general  provisions  for  inanufactiire&. 

HOMESnC  PBODUCnOK. 

A  small  quantity  of  linen  and  of  miion  damask  is  prodooed  in 
domestic  inilLs.    llie  exact  amount  is  not  known. 

IMPOKTB. 

Imports  of  table  damask  of  v^etable  fiber  other  thim  cottcm  haTe 
not  been  separately  stated  and  neither  the  quantity  nor  the  Tahie  b 
known.  Practically  all  of  such  imports  are  of  lin^  damask,  laigely 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Belgium  and  Germany  send  some  A 
these  goods  to  the  Lmted  States,  as  does  France.  A  large  part  of 
those  from  France  are  embroidered. 


EXPOBTS. 


There  are  no  exports  of  table  damask  of  yegetable  fiber  other  than 
cotton. 

€X)URT  AKD  TKEASURT  DKCIBIONS. 

Para^aph  346  of  the  act  of  1897  was  held  not  to  be  restricted  to 
woven  labrics  in  the  piece,  and  finished  articles  of  flax  such  as  linen 
doilies  and  tray  cloths  were  held  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  that  pro- 
vision.  (McBratney  v.  United  States,  105  Fed.  767,  certiorari  demed, 
181  U.  S.  621.)  llie  words  '* foregoing  articles"  in  the  proviso  of 
that  paragraph  were  held  to  include  woven  fabrics  as  well  as  finished 
articles.  (Schulman  v.  United  States,  123  Fed.  1002.)  So-called 
Roman  canvas  composed  of  flax  and  coated  on  one  side  with  paint 
was  held  to  be  dutiaole  under  the  provision  for  woven  fabrics  in  para- 
graph 346  rather  than  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  as  manufactures  of  flax 
and  pamt.  (G.  A.  4465;  T.  D.  21325.)  Flax  articles  and  fabrics 
weighing  less  than  4^  oimces  per  square  yard  and  containing  less  than 
100  threads  per  square  inch  were  held  not  to  be  provided  for  in  para- 
graph 346  and  therefore  to  be  relegated  to  the  basket  clause,  para- 
graph 347.     (G.  A.  5238;  T,  D.  24084.) 

The  provision  in  paragraph  342  of  the  act  of  1897  for  ''all  pile 
fabrics  of  which  flax  is  tne  component  material  of  chief  value''  was 
held  to  be  more  specific  as  regards  plush  composed  in  chief  value  of 
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flax  than  the  provision  in  paragraph  315  of  that  act  for  plush  com- 
posed of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber.  (Stem  v.  United  States, 
99  Fed.  417;  Ryer  v.  United  States,  126  Fed.  246.) 

Card  cloth  in  chief  value  of  flax,  known  in  the  textile  industry  as 
a  "  plain  double  weave,"  woven  double  by  an  intricate  and  elaborate 
method  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  weight  and  strength,  but 
presenting  by  its  weave  a  plain  as  mstinguished  from  a  figured  or 
twilled  enect,  was  held  to  be  dutiable  imder  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 283  of  the  act  of  1913  as  "plain  woven  fabrics''  and  not  as 
naanufactures  of  flax"  under  paragraph  284.  The  test  of  whether 
or  not  a  fabric  is  "plain  woven  under  paragraph  283  was  held  to  be 
the  appearance  its  weave  presents  and  not  the  manner  of  its  weaving. 
(Stone  V.  United  States,  7  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.  365,  of  1916.)  Flax 
fabrics,  with  triple  warp  and  double  weft,  not  figured  m  any  manner, 
having  a  perfectly  plam  appearance  and  the  weave  uniform  through- 
out, were  held  to  be  plain  woven  and  dutiable  under  paragraph  283. 
(Abstract  38771  of  1915,  following  99  Fed.  262  of  1900;  White  v. 
United  States,  2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  327  of  1911;  and  United  States  v. 
White,  3  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  382  of  1912).  Flax  canvas  with  a  double 
warp  and  a  smgle  weft,  having  a  perfectly  plain  appearance  and  the 
weave  uniform  throughout,  was  likewise  classified.  (Abstract  39693, 
of  1916.) 
'::z.  Chain-bordered  crash  or  crash  toweUng,  so  woven  as  to  produce  a 

:-  'i-         distinctly  discernible  border  the  whole  length  of  the  piece,  whether 
L  -r         the  borcier  is  in  color  or  in  plain  white,  although  each  weave  if  alone 
.o  employed  would  result  in  a  plain  woven  fabric,  is  figured  and  not 

?i'  plam  woven,  and  was  held  to  be  dutiable  as  a  manufacture  of  fiax 

under  paragraph  284  of  the  act  of  1913.  (United  States  v.  White, 
3  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  382,  of  1912;  United  States  v.  Douglas,  6  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls.  100,  of  1915,  followed  in  Abstract  37996  of  1915,  Abstract 
39051  of  1916,  and  Abstracts  45645  and  45835  of  1923.)  Bordered 
'li:  flax  crash,  however,  where  the  weave  is  plain  and  the  same  in  the 

border  as  in  the  body  of  the  fabric,  even  though  the  border  is  colored, 
was  held  to  be  plain  woven  within  paragraph  283  and  dutiable  there- 
under.    (Abstracts  37996  and  38772  of  1915.) 

Huck  toweling  woven  in  such  a  manner  that  the  weft  threads 
appear  at  regular  intervals  in  groups  on  the  surface  of  the  fabric, 
mtiing  a  dotted  or  figured  effect,  is  not  a  plain-woven  fabric. 
(Abstract  35653,  T.  D.  34468  of  1914;  followed  m  Abstract  37000, 
T.  D.  34984  of  1914.)  Neither  is  linen  damask  plain  woven.  (White 
v.  United  States,  2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  327  of  1911.) 

Plain-woven  flax  fabrics  imder  12  inches  in  width  were  held  to  be 
dutiable  at  30  per  cent  imder  paragraph  283  of  the  act  of  1913  rather 
than  at  25  per  cent  as  fabrics  with  fast  edges  not  exceeding  12  inches 
in  width  made  of  vegetable  fiber  imder  paragraph  262.  (Abstract 
37256  of  1915,  followed  in  Abstract  38774  of  1915.) 

Flax  pillow  tubing  in  20  or  30  yard  lengths  was  held  to  be  a  fabric 
rather  than  an  article.  (Abstract  34361  of  1913.)  Flax  scarfing 
with  a  hem  and  hemstitching  was  also  held  not  to  be  an  article, 
finished  or  unfinished,  but  to  be  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of 
a  plain-woven  fabric  and  dutiable  as  a  manufactm*e  of  flax.  (Lamb 
V.  United  States,  6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  115  of  1915.) 
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Towels  of  cotton  and  flax  with  a  loop  pile  similar  to  terry  cloth 
were  held  dutiable  as  pile  fabrics  in  chief  value  of  flax  under  para- 
graph 280  of  the  act  of  1913  rather  than  as  manufactures  oi  flax 
imaer  paragraph  284.     (Abstract  44447  of  1921.) 

A  plain-woven  fabric  havine  a  cotton  warp  and  jute  filling,  jute 
being  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  was  held  not  to  be 
withm  the  provision  for  **  plain-woven  fabrics  of  jute  yam''  in  para^ 
graph  408  of  the  free  list  but  to  be  dutiable  as  a  manufacture  of 
vegetable  fiber  under  paragraph  284.     (G.  A.  8124,  T.  D.  37492.) 

Among  the  articles  held  dutiable  under  paragraph  284  of  the  act 
of  1913  are  the  following:  Union  towels  in  chief  value  of  flax  (Abstract 
38815  of  1915);  ''hemp  allover,"  a  woven  fabric  of  manila  hemp, 
not  plain  woven  (Abstrax^t  41931  of  1918);  chain-bordered  crash  or 
crash  toweling,  not  plain  woven  (United  States  v.  White,  3  Ct. 
Cust.  Appls.  382  of  1912;  United  States  v.  Douglas,  6  Ct.  Oust. 
Appls.  100  of  1915,  followed  in  Abstract  37996  of  1915,  Abstract 
39051  of  1916,  and  Abstracts  45645  and  45835  of  1923);  buck  towel- 
ing, notplain  woven  (Abstract  35653,  T.  D.  34468  of  1914;  Abstract 
37000,  T.  D.  34984  of  1914) ;  flax  card  cloth,  twilled  (Abstract  37354 
of  1915,  followed  in  Abstract  38037  of  1915);  linen  damask  (White 
V.  United  States,  2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  327  of  1911) ;  linen  towels,  having 
a  zigzag  pattern,  woven  at  eacn  end,  with  open-work  effect  (Abstract 
38282  of  1915);  hemstitched  flax  towels,  with  an  additional  row  of 
spoke  stitching  or  open  work  simulating  hemstitching  about  4  inches 
from  the  hem  and  commercially  known  as  hemstitching  (G.  A.  8056, 
T.  D.  37142  of  1917);  unfinished  flax  articles  consisting  of  woven 
pieces  of  linen  with  a  staff  design  for  embroidering  with  a  very  small 
part  of,  the  outline  design  filled  in  with  embroidery  thread  (Abstracts 
42153  of  1918,  and  43017  of  1919);  and  tennis  nets  made  from 
Russian  hemp  (G.  A.  7745,  T.  D.  35562  of  1915). 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

Tabls  1. — CwMtruction  of  damesHe  tmd  foreign  erashet,  hueik,  eTnbroidery  lintna,  and 

glass  doSa. 

CRASH. 


Ha 

Wl^i. 

Weight 

per 

square 

yard, 

Threeds  per  inch, 
flniahed. 

Yam  nomber  as 
spun.^ 

Material. 

Coimtryof 
origin. 

flnifftMMlT 

Werp. 

Fining. 

Warp. 

FlDing. 

Warp. 

FlDing. 

tneket. 

Owneei, 

Number, 

Number. 

Lea. 

Lea. 

• 

1 

18 

7.4 

25 

24 

16.9 

lao 

Flax 

Flax 

Domistie. 

2 

17| 

7.3 

29 

26 

14.2 

14.4 

...do 

...do...... 

Scotland. 

3 

16 

6.4 

24 

23 

17.0 

16.9 

...do...... 

...do...... 

Do. 

4 

18 

7,7 

26 

20 

16.0 

7.4 

^.•do 

...do...... 

Domestic. 

6 

17| 

6.1 

26 

22 

14.0 

16.7 

...do 

...do...... 

Scotland. 

6 

7.7 
7.9 

32 
34 

28 
21 

18.3 
12.0 

12.6 
12.6 

...do.. .... 

...do 

...do 

...do...... 

Domestic. 

7 

20| 

Scotland. 

8 

W 

6.6 

82 

25 

18.0 

16.4 

. .  .do. ..... 

...do 

Domestic. 

9 

18 

6.7 

21 

18 

7.8 

9.5 

...do...... 

...do 

Do. 

10 

17 

6.5 

37 

37 

2L4 

20.1 

...do...... 

...do...... 

Ireland. 

11 

16| 

6.7 

28 

26 

18.9 

14.9 

...do...... 

...do 

Da 

12 

16( 

6.0 

25 

71 

17.4 

ia2 

...do 

...do 

Scotland. 

13 

1? 

7.6 

31 

18 

S6.2 

7.2 

Cotton 

...do 

Domestic. 

14 

16 

3.6 

33 

26 

«16.8 

21.7 

...do. ..... 

. .  .do 

Ireland. 

16 

18 

7.1 

80 

27 

1&6 

19.5 

rCotton 

\Flax» 

Cotton.... 
Flax* 

1 

Domestic. 

16 

16 

9.6 

21 

23 

*2.4 

7.9 

Cotton.... 

/Cotton — 
\Flax« 

Domestic. 

HUCK. 


17 
18 

20 
17 

6.3 
6.3 

50 
60 

33 
40 

*iai 

*15.5 

26.9 
82.9 

Cotton.... 

•  •  «U>0  •  •   9    •  •  • 

Flax 

•  .  .CIO.  ..... 

Domestia 
Ireland. 

BROWN  EICBROIDERT  LINEN. 


19 
20 

18 

18 

6.1 
6.4 

32 
41 

80 
43 

20.8 
25.6 

21.8 
29.9 

Flax 

...do...... 

Flax 

. .  .do. ..... 

Ireland. 
Do. 

GLASS  CLOTHS. 


21 

17 

6.5 

2r 

20 

16.6 

16.9 

22 

17 

4.8 

39 

44 

29.7 

38.9 

23 

17 

5.2 

60 

24 

>14.4 

17.2 

24 

16 

3.4 

60 

38 

*22.9 

17.5 

Flax , 

. .  .do 

Cotton.... 

» .  .UQ. .... 4 


Domestic. 
Ireland. 
Domestia 
Ireland. 


1  The  number  oCleaSy  or  300-yard  lengths,  which  wrigh  1  pound. 

I  Fiber  content  of  yam.   These  fabrics  are  woven  from  ywns  which  are  spun  tram  a  mixture  of  flax  and 
cotton  fiber. 
*  The  number  of  hanks  of  840  yards  each,  In  1  pound. 
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Tablb  2. — C(>ngirvtU<nt  of  foreign  arul  domestic  padd^^ 


per 
square 

nireads  per  inch, 
finished. 

Yam  number.^. 

Material. 

Country  of 
origin. 

yard, 
finished. 

Warp. 

Fining. 

Warp. 

Filling. 

Warp. 

Filling. 

Ounces. 
4.9 

Number, 
32 
32 

38 
45 
48 
67 
67 
61 
37 
31 
31 
19 
20 
22 
31 
26 
31 
36 
31 
38 
35 

30 
37 
48 
26 
34 
44 
42 
40 
40 
87 
41 
36 
34 
22 
21 
27 
27 
32 
29 
34 
36 
38 
45 

Lea. 
32.7 

.  29.4 
31.9 
24.1 
24.4 
28.2 
29.2 
23.6 
23.2 
24.3 
20.7 
15.9 
17.3 
•9.4 
•9.4 
•9.6 
•10.8 

•*16 
•18.5 

•416 

•12.5 

•4  16 

•17.0 

Le^ 
19.2 
23.5 
33.9 
18.5 
22.7 
28.4 
27.2 
35.2 
34.6 
27.7 
21.9 
•3.6 
•4.4 
•4.1 
•4.6 
•4.7 
•3.6 

•«3.5 
•3.9 

•«3.5 
•4.3 

•*4.5 
•3.6 

Flax 

Flax 

Ireland. 

Jb.9 

do 

do 

Do. 

5.5 

do. 

do 

do. ........... 

Bflgi^nf 

5.6 

do 

Ireland. 

5.9 

do 

....  .do.  • .......... 

Do. 

6.3 

.....do. . .......... 

do , 

Po. 

6.6 
6.7 

do 

»....do. . .......... 

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

0.9 
7.0 
7.6 
9l0 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Jute 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Scotland. 

«.8 
7.3 

.,...do. . , 

Jute 

do 

do 

Do. 
Belgium. 
Scotland. 

7.9 

do 

lai 

....  .do. . .......... 

....  .do. . ........;. 

Belfiium. 

DO. 

6.6 

Cotton 

....  .do. . .......... 

6.0 

do 

do 

Domestic. 

0.6 
7.0 

do 

.....do. . .......... 

do r. 

Scotland. 
Domestic. 

7.1 

do 

do 

Belgium. 

9.0 
9.5 

do 

do 

do 

Domestic. 
Belgium. 

I  The  number  of  leas,  or  300-yard  lengths,  which  weigh  1  pound. 

•  The  weight  of  one  spindle,  or  14,400  vards  in  pounds. 

•  The  number  of  hanks  of  840  yards  eacn  in  1  poimd. 

•  Number  of  yam  as  actually  spun;  in  other  cases  the  yam  number  was  obtained  firom  the  yam  with  the 
lixing  material  and  consequently  appears  heavier  than  the  yam  number  as  spun. 


Table  3.— -Con^tnictwrn*  of  representative  linens. 


/ 


No. 
Of 

samr 
pie. 

ManulRcturer's  dflserlptioa. 

Weight 

in 
ounces 

per 
square- 
yard. 

Threads 

I)er 

square 

ineh. 

Width  in 
inches. 

Country  of 
origih. 

1 

Bleached  sheer  linen  cambric 

L60 
2.26 
2.33 
2.40 
2.40 
2.75 
3.00 
3.00 
3.12 
3.25 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.38 
4.38 
4.75 
5.25 
5.60 
5.75 
5.87 
6.70 
6.16 
6.87 
7.10 
7.40 
7.50 

132 

111 

190 

138 

135 

150 

132 

105 

98 

111 

106 

103 

95 

130 

90 

120 

126 

119 

70 

52 

81 

82 

60 

102 

68 

77 

*36 
36 

36 
36 
36 
36 
30 
36 
90 
90 
45 
45 
35 
18 
15 
18 
36 
36 
45 
17 
17 
18 
36 
36 

Ireland. 

2 

Do. 

3 

do 

Do. 

4 

Blea^lvd  lln^^i?  ^Miiflbric 

Do. 

5 

WhitA  Hn«n , 

Do. 

0 

do 

Do. 

7 

Oreen  yam  Ideached  Unen 

Do. 

8 

White  linen 

Do. 

9 

Blimse  Unen,  union 

Do. 

10 

BiVnise ilTien'. , , ,.. , , 

Ba 

11 

T4nen  slwetings 

12 

Union  sheetings 

Do. 

13 

Linen,  colored. 

Do. 

14 

White  art  linen 

Do. 

15 

Blouse  linen 

Do. 

16 

Huck  toweling 

United  States. 

17 

Bleached  Unen  huck 

Tr^land. 

18 

Plain  huck  toweUng 

United  States. 

19 

Colored  dress  linen.T 

Ireland, 

20 

do 

Do. 

21 

Bleached  Unen 

United  States. 

22 

Linen  huck  crash 

Ireland. 

23 

Hll'^lf  firftsh,  union. 

Do. 

24 

Plftfn  hnnlr  towellnir , , 

United  States. 

25 

Brown  Unen 

Do. 

26 

Bleached  Unen  suiting 

Ireland. 

1  Foreign  manufacturers'  and  wholesale  domestic  prices  of  some  of  these  Unens  in  1914,  1921,  and  1922 
are  given  on  p.  25. 
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Table  4. — Prieeg  of  foreign  and  domeitic  unbleached  linen  crash. 

MANUFACTURED  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Width. 

Weight 

per 
square 
yard. 

Threads 

per 

square 

inch. 

Net  Invoice  price  per  linear  yard. 

Domestic 
wholesale 

No. 

Mareh, 
1914. 

^: 

Joiy, 

1921. 

Augn^i 
1922. 

selling 
price  per 
linear 
yard, 
Septem- 
ber, 1921. 

1 

Inches. 

171 
19 
17i 
20 

2a 

OuTices. 
7.62 
7.62 
7.62 
7.62 
7.75 
7.62 
8.37 
7.12 

51 
51 
51 
51 
67 
51 
59 
40 

Cents. 
5.01 
4.55 
5w38 
6.57 
6.11 
6.36 
7.58 
4.2i 

Cents. 
16.56 
16.14 
18.91 
18.26 
19.02 
19.98 
23.83 
12.87 

Cents. 
9.50, 
10.31 
10.85 
11.40 
n.87 
12.48 
14.83 
7.60 

Cents. 
9.9 
10.1 
11.0 
11.9 
13.1 
13.5 
16.2 

Cents. 
15.55 

2 

16.17 

3 

16.90 

4 

17.76 

5 

18.13 

6 

19.47 

7 

23.18 

8 

12.12 

MANUFACTURED  IN  UNITED  STATES. 


Width! 

Weight 

per 

square 

yard. 

Threads 

per 
square 

inch. 

Net  wholesale  selling  price  per  linear  yard. 

No. 

January, 
1900. 

Febru- 
ary, 1907. 

April, 
1912. 

March, 
1920. 

May, 
1921. 

Decejn- 
ber,  1922. 

1 

Indus. 
15 
16 
18 
18 
15 
16 
18 
20 
18 
21 
18 
21 
19 

Ounces. 
3.55 
3.95 

37 
37 
33 
38 
45 
48 
48 
47 
54 
■    48 
60 
60 
64 

Cents. 
4.5 
5.2 
5.2 
5.6 

Cents. 

4.7 

5.6 

5.6 

6.3 

6.8 

7.2 

7.7 

8.4 

9.0 

9.0 

10.4 

11.1 

11.1 

Cents. 

5.3 

6.2 

6.2 

6.6 

6.8 

7.3 

7.7 

8.4 

9.0 

9.0 

10.3 

10.8 

10.8 

Cents. 
18.5 
20.2 

Cents. 
10.6 
11.4 

Cents. 
10.0 

2 

10.7 

3 

4 

4.53 
3.89 
4.27 
4.86 
5.30 
4.77 
5.73 
4.83 
5.76 
5.44 

22.9 
22.9 
27.3 
29.9 
31.7 
33.4 
34.3 
3&2 
39.6 
37.0 

13.9 
13.9 
15.5 
17.2 
18.8 
20.4 
21.2 
22.1 
25.3 
23.7 

13.1 

6 

13.1 

6 

5.9 
6.3 
V.O 
7.5 
7.5 
9.0 
9.9 
9.9 

14.6 

7 

16.2 

8 

17.7 

9 

19.2 

10 

20.0 

11 

20.8 

12 

23.8 

13 

22.3 

Table  5. — Net  invoice  prices  of  bleached  linen  damask  hemstitched  tablecloths  manu- 

factured  in  Scotland. 


1 

2 
8 

4 
5 


I2i 


U4 


118 


142 


148 


Ovmeet. 
4.75 


5.12 


5.2S 


5.75 


5.50 


66  by  66. 
66  by  84. 
66  by  101. 
66  by  66.. 
66  by  84.. 
66  by  101. 
66  by  66.. 
66  by  84.. 
66  by  101. 
66  by  66.. 
66  by  84.. 
66  by  101. 
68  by  68.. 
68  by  86.. 
68  by  104. 
86  by  86.. 


Inches, 


Price  per  cloth. 

July, 

8«ptfmber» 

August, 

Oct.  2, 

1914. 

ISQO. 

I02L 

1022. 

11.017 

$4,799 

$2,351 

.$2,135 

1.291 

6.013 

2997 

2663 

L565 

7.228 

3.628 

3.175 

.  Wki 

4.827 

2.439 

2222 

1.262 

6.060 

3.085 

2787 

L527 

7.283 

3.717 

3.351 

1.076 

5.138 

2615 

2293 

1.350 

6.436 

3.305 

2893 

L624 

4.011 

3.439 

L213 

5.580 

2792 

2610 

1.506 

7.000 

3.541 

3.298 

1.80O 

&384 

4.275 

3.051 

L311 

5.843 

2024 

2608 

1.643 

7.311 

3.658 

3.405 

1.967 

8.779 

4.393 

4.110 

2172 

9.555 

4.780 

22 
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Table  5. — Net  invoice  prices  of  bleached  Unen  damash  hemstitched  tablecloths  manu- 
factured in  Scotland — Continued. 


Threads 

per 

square 

inch. 

Weight 

per 

square 

yard. 

Size. 

Price  per  cloth. 

No. 

July, 
1914! 

September, 
1920. 

^?Si'*' 

Oct.  2, 
1922. 

6 

171 
179 
207 
244 

Ounces. 
6.75 

6.33 

6.00 

6.00 

Inches, 
68  by  68 

$1,566 
1.957 
2.348 
2.524 
1.683 
2.094 
2.524 
2.740 
2.035 
2.544 
3  052 
3.189 
2.368 
3.209 
3.855 

$6,803 

8.468 

10.133 

11.207 

7.452 

9.287 

11. 179 

11.997 

8.581 

10.727 

12  872 

13.916 

10  614 

13. 211 

15.836 

$3,673 
4.584 
5.509 
6.038 
3.687 
4.508 
5.524 

6  038 
4.508 
5.745 
6890 

7  537 
5  6»<6 
7.096 
8.506 

68  by  86 

68  by  104 

86  by  86 

7 

68  by  68 

$3  492 

68  by  86 

4. 427 

68  by  104 

5.362 

86  by  86 

8 

68  by  68 

68  by  86 

68  by  104 

86  by  86 

9 

68  by  68 

1 

68  by  86 

68  by  104 

Table  6. — Net  invoice  prices  of  bleached  linen  damask  plain  tablecloths  manufactured  in 

Scotland. 


Threads 

per 

square 

inch. 

Weight 

per 

square 

yard. 

V 

Size. 

Price  per  doth.i 

No. 

July, 
1914. 

September, 
1920. 

August, 
1921. 

Oct.  2, 
1922. 

1 

Ill 
124 
143 

111 
118 

150 
171 

200 

220 

266 

Ounces. 
6.37 

4.75 

4.76 

4.88 
6.60 

6.00 
6.75 

6.33 

5.37 

5.88 

Inches. 
66  by  66 

$0,724 

.910 

1.096 

.773 

•  VDv 

1.194 
.880 

1.125 

1.350 
.959 

1.213 

$3,698 
4.658 
5.589 
3.938 
4.982 
5.970 
4.305 
5.419 
6.506 
4.925 
6.154 
3.811 
4.827 
5.790 
4.107 
5.180 
6.196 
4.361 
5.476 
5.419 
6.774 
8.129 
6.605 
8.257 
9.908 

10  628 
12.745 

7.790 
9.739 

11  686 
10.501 
12.702 

0.146 
11.432 
13.718 
11.856 
14.566 

$1,940 
2.483 
2.924 
2.027 
2.571 
3.056 
2.424 
3,056 
3.668 
2.776 
3.453 
2.056 
2.601 
3.100 
2.233 
2.821 
3.394 
2.365 
2.967 
2.900 
3.628 
4.364 
3.496 
4.378 
5.2.'i9 
6.871 
7.081 
4.128 
6.157 
6.200 
5.480 
6.609 
4.907 
6.126 
7.346 
6.699 
7.801 
6.007 
7.624 
9.138 
8.506 
10.166 

$1,764 

66  by  84 

2.275 

66  by  100 

2.663 

2 

66  by  66 

1.888 

66  by  84 

2.399 

66  by  100 

2.840 

3 

66  by  66 

2.222 

66  by  84 

2.804 

66  by  100 

3.386 

71bv70 

71  by  88 

4 

66  by  66 

1.884 

66  by  84 

2.329 

66  by  100 

2.787 

6 

68  by  68 

.822 
1.037 
1.243 

.841 
1.066 
1.135 
1.409 
1.702 
1.390 
1.722 
2.074 
2.250 
2.700 
1.546 
2.035 
2.446 
2.192 
2.681 

2.028 

68  by  86 

2.576 

68  by  102 

3.069 

70  by  70 

70  by  88 

6 

71  by  72 

2.e9S 

71  by  90 

3.351 

71  by  108 

4.021 

7 

72  by  72 

3.475 

72  by  90 

4.339 

72  by  108 ■. 

S.lSd 

90  by  90 

90  by  108 

g 

72  by  72 

4.074 

72  by  90 

6.080 

72  by  108 

6.103 

81  by  81 

5.609 

90  by  90 

6.703 

9 

72  by  72 

4.586 

72  by  90 

5.715 

72  by  108 

6.844 

81  by  81 

6.337 

90  by  90 

7.513 

10 

72  by  72 

2.661 
3.326 
3.992 
3.483 
4.207 

6.068 

72  by  90 

7.584 

72  by  108 

9. 101 

81  by  81 i 

8.308 

90  by  90 

0.948 

I  Rate  of  exchange  used  in  converting  from  sterling:  July,  1914,  at  par;  September,  1920, 72.13  per  cent 
of  par;  August,  1921, 76.08  pei'  cent  of  par;  Oct.  2, 1922, 90.14  per  cent  of  par. 
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Table  9. — Retail  price  in  the  United  States  of  imported  linen  damatk  tablecloths  and 

napkins  of  different  qtuilitieSf  1914  and  19H. 


Tablecloths. 

Napkias. 

No. 

Price  per  doth  72  by  72  inches. 

Size. 

Price  per  dosen. 

Nov.  30, 
1914. 

Dec.  15, 
1922. 

Percent 
increase. 

Nov.  30, 
1914. 

Dec.  15, 
1922. 

Percent 
increase. 

1 

13.50 
5.00 
7.25 

ia50 

$8.50 
13.50 
17.50 
24.00 

143 
170 
141 
129 

Inehe8. 

i$3.25 

5.50 

9.00 

14.50 

*$9.50 
14.50 
26.00 
36.00 

2 

22  by  23 

164 

3 

27  by  28 

189 

4 

do 

148 

>  20  by  20}  indies. 


s  22  by  22  inches. 


Table  10. — Net  wholesale  sellina  price  per  linear  yard  in  the  United  States  of  imported 

bleached  linen  cambrics,  1991  and  1922, 


Threads 

Threads 

Width. 

per 

square 

inch. 

Jan.  15, 
1921. 

Sept.  21, 
1922, 

Width. 

per 

square 

inch. 

Jan.  15, 
1921. 

Sept.  21, 
fe22. 

Indies. 

Omte. 

Cents. 

IncKet. 

CenU, 

Omto. 

36 

104 
125 

33.2 
38.1 

28.7 
33.7 

45 

104 
125 

41.5 
47.5 

35.4 

41.7 

146 

47.9 

39.7 

146 

59.9 

49.3 

167 

56.3 

46.6 

167 

70.7 

57.7 

188 

63.8 

57.3 

188 

79.9 

71.1 

40 

104 
125 

36.8 
42.1 

31.6 
37.2 

48 

104 
125 

44.1 

50.7 

37.9 

44.6 

146 

53.0 

43.9 

\      146 

63.6 

52.6 

167 

62.5 

51.5 

167 

75.3 

6L7 

188 

70.5 

63.1 

188 

85.2 

76.0 

42 

104 
125 

38.5 
44.1 

33.2 
39.0 

146 

55.6 

45.9 

167 

65.3 

53.7 

188 

73.9 

66.0 

Table  11. — Net  wholesale  selling  price  per  linear  yard  in  the  United  States  of  imported 

bleached  linen  sheers,  1921  and  1922, 


Width. 


36. 


Inches. 


40. 


42. 


Threads 

per 

Jan.  15, 

square 

1921. 

inch. 

Cents. 

120 

38.9 

130 

42.3 

140 

46.5 

150 

50.7 

120 

42.8 

130 

46.5 

140 

51.4 

150 

56.4 

120 

44.9 

130 

48.8 

140 

53.8 

150 

58.8 

Sept.  21, 
1922, 

Cents. 

36.3 

40.1 

39.7 

50.6 

39.9 

44.3 

49.9 

65.7 

41.7 

46.4 

52.1 

58.2 

Width. 


45. 


Inches. 


48. 


Threads 

per 

Jan.  16, 

square 

1921. 

inch. 

Cents. 

120 

48.4 

130 

62.6 

140 

58.0 

150 

63.3 

120 

51.4 

130 

56.0 

140 

62.0 

150 

67.7 

Sept.  21, 
1922. 


Cents. 
44.8 
49.7 
65.9 
62.8 
47.9 
63.0 
60.7 
60.9 
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Tablb  12. — Foreign  mill  price  and  wholesale  selling  price  in  the  United  States  of  linen 

goods  manufactured  in  Ireland. 


Unit. 

Currency  prioe.i 

Sterling  prioe.i 

No.« 

Pre-war. 

00. 

tober, 

1921. 

May, 
1922. 

De- 
cem- 
ber, 
19^. 

Pre- 
war. 

Oc- 
tober. 
1921. 

?^.' 

1 

De- 
cem- 
ber, 
1922. 

1 
4 
7 

10 
17 
19 
20 
26 

Yard 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

May,  1914 

do 

January,  1914. 

do 

do 

May,  1915 

June,  1913 

July,  1914 

10.29 
.25 
.24 
.17 
.21 
.44 
.22 
.34 

10.78 
.61 
.65 
.44 
.48 
.58 
.49 
.82 

10.82 
.71' 
.41 

"".'so' 

.65 
.49 
.63 

SO.  64 
.58 

"".'48* 
..'>3 
.68 
.55 

SO.  16 
.15 
.15 
.09 
.12 
.23 
.13 
.19 

SO.  44 
.45 
.38 
.25 
.31 
.88 
.26 
.47 

SO.  45 
.43 
.30 

"".*29' 

.  ou 

.28 
.37 

10.37 
.33 

.25 

.27 
.39 
.30 

1  The  stwling  inlce  is  the  foreign-mill  price,  while  the  currency  price  is  the  wholesale  selling  price  in  the 
United  States.  Sterling  prices  have  been  converted  on  the  basis  of  exchange  at  par  for  the  pre-war  period; 
80.1  per  cent  of  par  for  October,  1921, 91.4  i)er  cent  of  par  for  May,  1922;  and  95.3  -pet  cent  of  par  for  December, 
1922. 

s  For  description  of  goods  see  Table  3,  p.  20. 

» 

Table  13. — Domestic  production  of  linen  goods, 

[Federal  Census.] 


Establish- 
ments. 

Production  of  woven 
goods. 

Total  value 

of  all 
products.! 

Proportion 
which  wov- 
en goods 
constitutes 

of  the 
total  value 

of  all 
products. 

Wage 
earners. 

Census  year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wages. 

1899 

Number. 
18 
16 
16 
21 
10 
13 

Sq.  via. 
6,867,862 

10,4»),993 

10,799,628 

14,342,000 

8,946,000 

S796,001 

1,674,663 
1,765,798 
3,799,000 
3,637,000 

S4, 368, 169 
5,856,388 
6,385,218 
6,969,708 
6,998,046 
7,389,000 

Percent. 
18.2 

Number.* 
3,283 
3,811 
3,673 
3,667 
1,890 
2,317 

SI,  036, 839 

1904 

1,324,621 

1909 

24.7 
26.4 
64.3 
47.9 

1,213,211 

1914 

1,386,117 

1919 

1,635,642 

1921 

1,957,000 

1  Includes  woven  goods,  thread,  twine,  yam  for  sale,  etc. 

*  Monthly  average. 

•  Data  not  available. 
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Fiscal  year. 

QuanUty. 

Value. 

Duty 
DoUected. 

vaJ^r 

A<»ualBad 

rateol 
duty. 

im 

s    1 

!■            TO 

1      1 

I    i 

\  i 

30 
00 
09 

1 

«0 
» 
77 

i 

"IS 

""!?« 

IBS 

1 

ISS 

i 

tl^ 

1  DurlnE  tlie  period  1898  to  1(«K,  IndusiTe,  the  quacttty  ol  tabrlcs  OD  which  tl 
amount  to  SO  per  ceat  was  Dot  shown.  Dumg  the  period  1888-1009,  IhcIueItg,  f 
4i  OUQ=« 


were  not  sbown 
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Tablb  16. — Woven  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie — Imports  for  coneumptiorif  1898" 

19tf.  . 

(Quantity—Sqittre  yards). 


Flsetlyear. 


1808.. 
1890.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1003.. 
lOM.. 
1006.. 
1006.. 
1007.. 
1008.. 
1000.. 
1010.. 
1011.. 
1012.. 
1013.. 
1014'. 


Weighing  4|  oanoes  or  more  per  squBie  yard 
and  oontaining  to  the  square  inch- 


Not  more 
than  60 
threads. 


1014  u. 
1015... 
1016... 
1017... 
1018... 
1018  ". 
1010  u. 
1020  u. 

1921  ». 

1922  u. 


8,017,052 

12,583,305 

12,^2, 132 

8,284,785 

7,009,896 

5,083,112 

4,018,735 

3,217:007 

4,417,052 

2,550,080 

708,751 

6,390,544 

6,320,983 

3,140,050 

3,073,467 

1,320,076 

64,023 


More  than 

60  and  not 

more  than 

120 

threads. 


14,056,443 
22,573,789 
24,471,723 
17,163,824 
19,652,070 
20,850,281 
18,719,308 
16,368,858 
18,210,705 
16,886,320 
10,486,202 

'20,244,318 
2&  160, 420 
21,183,404 
21,625^383 

« 18, 173, 536 
•2,449,272 


More  than 
120  and  not 
more  than 

180 
threads. 


4,550,417 

6,550,083 

8,800,282 

7,546,975 

8,046,671 

0,826,342 

0,712,070 

8,416,069 

0,386,270 

10,377,996 

6,268,609 

8,370,157 

12,827,834 

12,470,014 

11,817,509 

no,  743, 556 

•1,523,255 


More  than 

180 
threads. 


780, 

1,  (Xlv, 

1,400. 
1,112, 
1,143, 
1,375, 
1,430, 
1,322, 
1,646, 
1,562, 
816, 
1,201, 
1,717, 
1,686, 
1,501, 
•1382, 
"146, 


742 
188 
572 
793 
929 
309 
880 
780 
756 
125 
121 
081 
258 
573 
897 
917 
480 


AH 

4^0QnCM 

or  oyer  on 

which  the 

ordinary 

duty  does 

not 

amount 

to  50  per 

oent.^ 


21,714, 
23,705; 
23,642, 
24,597, 
30,430, 
20,686, 
28,103, 
38,713, 
36,422, 
40,807, 
50,083. 
6,106, 


Wdghing  less  than  4| 
ounces  per  iqaaie 
yard  and  cootain- 
ing  to  the  square 
inch- 


Not  more 
than  100 
threads.* 


207 
500 
085 
733 
174 
800 
873 
350 
012 
002 
445 
531 


0.172,273 
15,740,253 
26,380,663 
32,646,650 

3,164,455 


More  than 

100 
threads. 


17,080,652 
20,551,509 
30,112,070 
26,643,894 
36,328,752 
38,268,588 
42,999,064 
40,575,878 
58,946,060 
58,530,618 
46,470,283 
68,735,667 
47;  587, 393 
25,208,274 
22,860,384 
10,183,114 
2,857,007 


Plain 
woven. 


"75, 

57^ 
44, 

18, 
W32, 
33, 
46, 


818,606 
833,826 
632,777 
247,931 
496.039 
187, 174 
510,357 
122,414 
534,965 
213,481 


Other 
than 
plain 
wovmM 


17 


5,461,265 
4,220,213 
1,416,364 
2,372,180 
3,672,346 
3,059,592 
4,048,645 


Total. 


46,263,306 

72,358,054 

77,528,779 

60,751,271 

72.871,318 

08,017,020 

100,679,461 

102,642,677 

117,213,666 

120,347,071 

94,526,055 

123,045,640 

141,480,520 

115,761,470 

128,084,266 

134,442,203 

16,311,023 


75,818,606 
64,833,826 
57,632,777 
40,700,106 
29,716,252 
6,603,538 
20,882,537 
35,604,760 
36,594,557 
49,262,126 


1  Quantity  not  stated  prior  to  1903. 

•  Not  separately  stated  prior  to  1910. 

•  Includes  4,062  square  yards,  valued  at  $198  (free),  sec.  12,  act  of  Julv  24,  1807. 

•  Includes  3,621  square  yards  valued  at  S674  (free),  sec.  6,  act  of  Aug.  24, 1912. 

•  Includes  8,622  square  yards,  valued  at  $2,364  (free),  sec.  5,  act  of  Aug.  24, 1912. 

•  Bidudes  4,354  square  yards,  valued  at  $2,021  (free)  sec.  5,  act  of  Aug.  24, 1912. 
»  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913. 

•  Includes  963  square  yards,  valued  at  $297  (free),  sec.  IV  35.  act  of  Oct.  3. 1913. 

•  Includes  8,631  square  yards,  valued  at  $2,572  (free),  sec.  /  k  J6,  act  of  Oct.  3, 1913. 

u  Includes  71.797  square  yards,  valued  at  $683  (ftee),  sec.  /  V  J5,  act  of  Oct.  3, 1913;  and  176  square  yards, 
valued  at  $39  (nree),  for  use  of  foregn  ministers, 
u  Not  separately  stated  for  1914  (Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1014),  1016,  and  1016. 
tt  Oct.  4. 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 

u  Includes  71,797  square  yards,  valued  at  $23,414  (free),  sec.  /  V  J5,  act  of  Oct.  3, 1913. 
M  July  1  to  Dec.  31. 
u  Calendar  year. 

u  Includes  118.374  square  yards,  valued  at  $22,407  (free),  from  Philippine  Islands. 
V  Includes  6,505  square  yards,  valued  at  $1,850  (free),  from  Philippine  Islands. 
u  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21. 
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Table  20. — PUe  fabrics  offlaXf  hemp,  or  ramie-'ImporU  for  consumption — 1898-1922,^ 


Fiscal  year. 

Quantity.* 

Value. 

Dutv. 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity.* 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorran 

rate. 

1898« 

Square 
yards. 

$91,023 

111,848 

181,147 

181,042 

185,339 

209,314 

190,080 

227,121 

251,555 

172,337 

180,257 

190,876 

219,488 

202,647 

234,887 

235,628 

33,077 

197,145 

50,744 

27,267 

9,734 

3,603 

10,322 

18,683 

55,209 

85,994 

S54,614 

67,109 

108,688 

108,625 

111,203 

125,588 

114,048 

136,273 

150,933 

103,403 

108,154 

114,526 

131,692 

121,588 

140,932 

141,376 

19,846 

78,858 

20,297 

10,906 

3,893 

1,441 

4,128 

7,473 

22,084 

34,398 

Percent. 

60 

1899 

60 

1900 

60 

1901 

60 

1902 

60 

1903 

60 

1904 

60 

1905 

60 

1906 

60 

1907 

60 

1906 

60 

1909 

60 

1910 

60 

1911 

60 

1912 

60 

1913 

60 

19144 

.     60 

1914» 

40 

1915 

40 

1916 

40 

1917 

40 

40 

1919 

23,394 
16,198 
30,371 
67,584 

$0,441 
1,153 
1,818 
1,272 

40 

40 

1921 

40 

40 

1  Prior  to  Oct.  3, 1914:  "Pile  fabrics  of  which  flax  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value";  after  Oct.  3, 
1914:  "Pile  fabrics  *  *  *  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  whidi  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie  Is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value.'' 

«  First  stated  in  1919. 

*  Not  separately  stated  prior  to  1898. 

*  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913. 

ft  Oct.  3, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 

Table  21. — Manufacttires  of  pile  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie — Imports  for  consumpr 

tion—lBlO-lB^i,^ 


Fiscal  year. 

Value.* 

Duty 
collected. 

Actual 
and  com- 
puted ad 

rate. 

Fiscal  year. 

Value.* 

Duty 
collected. 

Actual 
and  com- 
puted ad 
vslorem 
rate. 

WlQi 

$855 

$513 

Per  cent. 
60 

1916 

$806 

2,235 
181 
2,483 
2,584 
29,390 
7,475 

$322 

894 

72 

999 

1,013 

11,756 

2,890 

PereerU. 
40 

1911 

1917 

40 

1912 

1,081 
3,481 

648 
2,096 

60 
60 

1918 

40 

1913 

1919 

40 

1914« 

1920 

40 

1914» 

1,815 
988 

726 
895 

40 
40 

1921 

40 

1915 

1922 

40 

^  Prior  to  Oct.  3, 1914,  only  mannfftctures  of  pile  &brics  of  which  flax  was  the  component  material  of  chief 
value  were  included:  beginning  with  Oct.  4, 1914,  manufactures  of  pile  fabrics  composed  of  hemp  or  ramie, 
or  of  which  hemp  or  ramie  was  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  were  added. 

*  Quantity  not  stated. 

*  Not  separately  stated  prior  to  1910. 

*  July  1, 1913,  to  Oct.  3, 1918. 

»  Oct.  3, 1913»  to  June  30. 1914. 
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18oun»:  Annual 


of  tbc  TTade  of  tlw  CnlUd  KtcEdom.] 


Ptece  goods. 

Total  piere  good.. 
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00 
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00 
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jOO 
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rm 

»0 

m 

.42 
72,«82,I56 

liS^iJg 

g,0(M,H3 

3. — Total  quaiUili/  of  linen  pKtx  goodi  exported  from,  the  United  Kingdmn  and 
proportion  exported  to  the  United  States,  calendar  yeare  1906-1911. 
[Bourca:  Aonual  BtatemcDts  of  the  Trade  o(  the  United  Kingdom,] 


.00. 

1S07 

190S 

lOOB 

EipOTted  to  United  States: 

Ytrii. 

)  ..»,,» 

.  101,193,100 
S3.  ZOO 

5,  mi,  800 

101,MO,I»0 
98,200 

Fard.. 
e,S7»,»00 

78,«S2,fl00 

yinll. 

Total  exporta  to- 

«l)994;30" 
3S,S03,BnO 

wlaeB^Too 

81,280.900 

190,857,700 

1S4,9»,100 

181,803.900 

8S.1 

S7.9 

M,9 

ext 

1910 

nil 

1912 

1913 

Exported  to  United  States: 

\    s.m,m 

■  m,O85,O0O 
IS,  HOD 

e,  941,  SCO 

lM,19S,l»fl 
70,000 

B,3«B,S00 

la»,074,M» 
8J,«H) 

IM,  417, 900 

Total  expmta  to— 

12B,975,2«I 
6n,S32,10& 
«,OBO,700 

107,207,200 

w,  an',  100 

125,527,700 
4  J,  Ml,  700 
43,300,000 

ZM.MS.WX) 

m,8M.aX) 

2IS,0&5,400 

rtreentw  ol  total  exported  to  United  Statei. . 

■"■« 

6,1.3 

6S.9 

S7.2 
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Table  23. — Total  quanHty  c^  linm  rneee  goodi  exporud  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
proportion  exported  to  the  United  Statet,  ecdendar  years  1906^19iSl — Continued. 


1914 

1916 

1910 

1917 

Exported  to  UnitAd  States: 

Checked,  printed,  or  dyed. 

}     6.730,000 

\  108,863,000 
79,900 

6,607,700 

63.946,700 
48,500 

• 

6,263,500 

69,688,600 
28.800 

T)<|Tnii<:lr  nr  diftP^ 

3,647,600 

nain— 

Bloached 

Unbleadied 

49,611,600 

SaUcloth 

10,600 

Total  exports  to- 
United  States 

115,672,900 
28,664,300 
34,556,000 

09,092,900 
27,068,000 
37,016.500 

74,980,900 
35,125.700 
33,956.900 

63,169.600 

Other  foreign  countries. 

29.212.600 

British  possessions 

21,155,900 

Grand  total  exports 

178,893,200 

128,776,400 

144,063.500 

103.638.100 

Percentage  of  total  exported  to  United  States... 

64.7 

64.1 

62.0 

51.4 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Exported  to  United  States: 

Checked,  printed,  or  dyed 

Yards, 
j     3,181,500 

1    23,492,100 

Yards. 
1,200,600 

21,780,200 
15,400 

Square  yards. 
/     3,725,800 
\        frJ5,200 

/    18,728,400 

\    20,450,600 

1,152,800 

Square  yards, 
3.405.700 

Damask  or  diaper 

802.400 

Plain- 
Bleached 

10.665.600 

Unbleached 

9.966,400 

SaUdoth.' 

540,900 

Total  exports  to- 
United  States 

26,673,600 
28,230.600 
15,300,000 

22.996,200 
40,438,200 
13,429,000 

44,902,800 
29,114,200 
19,027,700 

24,381.000 

7.530.200 

British  possessions 

8,051,200 

Grand  total  exnorts 

70.2(M,200 

76,863,600 

93,044,700 

30,962.400 

Percentage  of  total  exported  to  United  States... 

38.0 

29.9 

48.3 

61.0 

Table  24. — Total  value^  of  Tnanufactares  of  linen  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom, 

calendar  years  1906-1921, 

fSoorce:  Annual  Statements  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.] 


1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

Exported  to  United  States: 

Table  linen,  not  in  the  piece 

$3,911,661 

$4,173,501 

$3,156,502 

(*) 

Handkerchiefs,  not  in  the  piece 

M 

Linen  manufactures,  unenumerated  * 

$3,999,621 

Total  exports  to-> 

Umted  States 

3.911,661 
1,455,278 
1,565,344 

4,173,601 
1,562,458 
1,67.3,906 

3.155,502 
1,402,764 
1,572,999 

8,999.621 

Other  foreign  countries 

1,528,762 

British  possessions 

1,916,650 

Grand  total  esq^orts 

4,932,183 

7,409,865 

6,131,265 

7,444.042 

Percentage  of  total  exported  to  United  States.. 

56.4 

56.3 

6L4 

63.7 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

ExiMMted  to  United  States: 

Table  linen,  not  in  the  piece 

$4,5^,572 

$4,224,477 

$4,1^,886 

(*) 

Handkerchiefs,  not  in  the  piece 

$4,'007.306 

Linen  manufactures,  unenumerated* 

Total  exports  to- 
United  States 

4,589,572 
1,874,600 
2, 407,  .808 

4,224,477 
2,043,244 
2,785,351 

4,189,886 
2,064,034 
3,248,048 

4,007.305 

Other  fore^  counteles. 

2,253.472 

British  possessions 

3.126.590 

Grand  total  exports 

8,871,980 

9,053.072 

9,501.968 

9,387,367 

Percentage  of  total  exi)orted  to  United  States. . 

51.7 

46.7 

44.1 

42.7 

»  Converted  from  pound  sterling  at  par  of  exchange.    Quantities  not  stated. 

s  Included  in  "Linen  manufactures,  uneoumerated." 

» Licludes  all  other  manufactures  .except  yam,  and  thread  for  sewmg. 


u 
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Tablb  25. — Total  value  of  manufactures  of  linen  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom^ 

calendar  years  1906-1921 — OontinuecU 


" 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Exported  to  United  States: 

Table  linen,  not  in  the  niece 

$1,775,397 
2,007,602 
1,054,337 

$1,482,  aw 

1,589,375 
855,769 

$1,856,638 
1,878,972 
1,162,870 

$3,121,047 
2.704  153 

Handkerchiefs,  not  in  tno  niece 

Linen  manufactures,  unenumeratcd  > 

2,180,401 

Total  exports  to- 
United  States 

4,837,336 
1,479,741 
2,838,016 

3,927,198 
1,421,475 
2,437,430 

4,898,380 
1,528.568 
2,582,696 

8,005,601 
1.919,801 

Other  foreien  countries 

British  nossessions 

2.078,978 

Grand  total  exnorts 

9,155,093 

7,786,103 

9,009,380 

12.004.380 

Percentage  of  total  exported  to  United  States. . 

52.8 

50.4 

54.4 

66.7 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Exp(»rted  to  United  States: 

Table  linen,  not  in  the  piece 

$3,429,315 
2,252,416 
1,239,103 

$1,857,718 

1,299,701 

792,003 

$8,655,562 
3,235,269 
3,221,730 

$7,044,468 
2.658.939 

Handkerchiefs,  not  iu  the  piece 

Linen  manuflBctures,  unenumerated  * 

2,098,805 

Total  exports  to- 
United  States 

6,920,834 
1,942,333 
2,271,964 

3,949,422 
4,055,732 
2,597,455 

15,112,561 
5,935,363 
6,733,978 

11,802,202 
2,274,670 
4,019,656 

Other  foreien  countries 

British  possessions 

Grand  total  exports 

11,135,131 

10,602,609 

26,781,902 

18.096.528 

Perc^itage  of  total  exported  to  United  States. . 

62.2 

37.2 

66.4 

66.2 

*  Includes  all  other  manufiactures,  except  yam,  and  thread  for  sewing. 

Rates  of  duty  on  fabrics  of  flax  ^  hempf  or  ramie  ^  1883-1922. 


Act 
of— 

Para- 
graph. 

1883 

334 

348 
349 
350 

351 

1890 

371 

874 

1804 

277 

1887 

842 

1 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Brown  and  bleached  linens,  ducks,  canvas,  paddings,  cot  bot- 
toms, diapers,  crash,  huckabacks,  handkerdiiefs,  lawns,  or 
other  manufiactures  of  flax   *   *   *   or  hemp,  or  of  which  flax 

*  *   *   or  hemp  shaU  be  the  component  material  of  chief 
value  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Sail  duck,  or  canvas  for  sails 

Russia  and  other  Meetings  of  flax,  or  hemp,  brown  or  white 

All  other  manufactures  of  hemp   *   *   *   or  of  which  hemp 

*  *  *  shall  be  the  compcment  material  of  chief  value,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act. 

♦  *  ♦  manuf^tures  of  *  *  *  ramie  *  *  *  not  spedaUy 
enumerated  or  provided  iac  in  this  act. 

AH  manufactures  of  flax  or  hemp,  or  of  which  these  substances,  or 
either  of  them,  is  the  compcment  material  of  chief  value,  not 
spedaUy  provided  for  in  tms  act. 

Proviaed,  That  until  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-four  [extended  to  January  1,  1895,  by  act  of  March 
3,  1893,  chap.  216,  26  Stat.  593]  such  manufactures  of  flax 
contaixung  more  than  100  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting 
both  the  warp  and  filling,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  36  per 
cent  ad  valorem  in  Ueu  of  the  duty  herein  provided. 

All  manufactures  of  *  *  *  other  vegetable  fiber,  except  flax, 
hemp  or  cotton,  or  of  which  *  *  *  other  vegetable  fiber, 
except  flax,  hemp  or  cotton,  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act: 

Valued  at  5  cents  per  pound  or  less 

Valued  above  6  cents  per  pound 

All  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,   ♦   ♦   ♦   or  other  vegetable 
fiber,  except  cott<Hi,  or  of  wfdch  these  substances  or  either  ct 
them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act. 
(See  proviso,  par.  371,  act  of  1890.) 

AU  pile  fabrics  of^which  flax  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value. 


Rate  of  duty. 


35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
36  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Bo. 


Bo. 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


2  cents  per  pound. 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
36  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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1807 


846 


1909 


347 


353 


367 


357 


1913 


1922 


358 


280 


283 


284 
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Wofv«n  fabrioa  i^   i^   i^   not  spedally  provided  for  in  this  set, 

composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie^  or  of  which  these  aubstancee 

or  mther  of  them  is  toe  component  material  of  ehief  valne, 

weighing  4}  ounces  or  more  per  square  yard: 

Contammg  not  more  than  60  threads  to  the  square  inch, 

counting  the  warp  and  filling. 
Containing  more  than  60  and  not  more  than  120  threads  to 

the  square  ineh. 
Containing  more  than  120  and  not  more  than  180  threads  to 
the  square  inch. 

Containing  more  than  180  threads  to  the  square  inch 

And  in  addition  thereto,  on  all  the  foregoing 

Provided.  Thatncmeoftheforegoine  articles  in  this  para- 
graph  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  50  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 
Woven  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  which  these  sub- 
stances or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  including  such  as  is  known  as  shirting  cloth,  weighing 
less  than  4}  ounces  per  square  yard,  containing  more  than  100 
threads  to  the  square  incui,  counting  the  warp  and  fiUing. 
All  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,    *   *   *    or  of  which 
these  substances,  or  either  of  tnem,  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 
All  pile  fabrics,  whether  or  not  the  pile  covers  the  entire  surface, 
composed  of  flax,  ot  of  which  flax  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  and  aU  articles  and  manufactures  made  from  such 
fabrics,  not  sped^Iy  provided  for  in  this  section. 
Woven  fabrics   *   »   *   not  specially  provided  for   *   *   * 
composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  which  these  substances 
or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  weigh- 
ing 4i  oimces  or  more  per  square  yard: 
Containing  not  more  thain  60  threads  to  the  square  inch, 

counting  the  warp  and  filling. 
Containing  more  than  60  and  not  more  than  120  threads  to 

the  square  inch. 
Containing  more  than  120  and  not  more  than  180  threads  to 
the  square  inch. 

Containing  more  than  180  threads  to  the  square  inch 

And  in  addition  thereto,  on  all  the  foregoing 

Provided,  That  none  of  the  foregoing   *   *   *   fabrics  in 

this  paragraph  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than 

Plain  woven  fa  Dries  *   *   *   of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  which 
these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  including  such  as  is  known  as  shirting  cloth, 
weighing  less  than  4^  ounces  per  square  yard: 
Containing  more  than  100  threads  to  the  square  inch,  count- 
ing the  warp  and  filling. 
Containing  not  more  than  100  threads  to  the  square  inch  . . . , 

*  *  *  all  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  or  other  vege- 
table fiber,  or  of  which  these  substances,  or  any  of  them,  is  the 
component  materialof  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section. 

All  pile  fabrics,  whether  or  not  the  pile  covers  the  entire  surface, 
composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  which  flax,  hemp,  or 
ramie  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  and  all  articles 
and  manufactures  made  from  such  fabrics,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section. 

Plain  woven  fabrics  ♦  ♦  *  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of 
which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  ma- 
terial of  chief  value,  including  such  as  is  known  as  shirting 
cloth. 

*  *  *  allmanufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  or  other  vegetable 
fiber,  or  of  which  these  substances,  or  any  of  them,  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section. 

Woven  fabrics   *   *  *  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  which  these 
substances  or  anv  of  theia  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value  (except  such  as  are  commonly  used  as  paddings  or  inter- 
linings  in  clothing): 
Exceeding  30  and  not  exceeding  100  threads  to  the  square 

inch,  coimting  the  warp  and  filling. 
Weighing  not  less  than  4^  and  not  more  than  12  ounces  per 

square  yard. 
Exceeding  12  inches  but  not  exceeding  24  inches  in  width. . . . 
Woven  fabrics,  such  as  are  commonly  used  for  paddings  or  inter- 
linings  in  clothing,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  or 
hemp,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value: 
Exceeding  30  and  not  exceeding  110  threads  to  the  square 

inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling. 
Weighing  not  less  than  4^  and  not  more  than  12  ounces  per 
square  yard. 


If  cents   i>9r    square 

yard. 
2}   cents   per    square 

yard. 
5  cents  per  square  yard. 

9  cents  per  square  yard 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


35  per  cent  ad  yaloreon* 


45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Ifcentspersquareyard. 

2fcentspersquareyard« 

6  cents  per  square  yard. 

9  cents  per  s  quare  yard. 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


•55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Do. 
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Act 
of— 

Para- 
graph. 

Tariff  classUIoation  or  deflcription. 

Bate  of  duty. 

1923 

1010 

1011 
1012 

1013 

Wovea  fabrics  ♦   *   *   of  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  or  other  vegetable 

fiber,  except  cotton,  or  of  wnioh  these  substances  or  any  .of 

them  is  tM  component  material  of  diief  value,  not  specially 

provided  for. 
Plain  woven  fabrics  *   *  *   of  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  at  other 

vegetable  fiber  except  cotton,  weighing  less  than  4)  ounces  per 

square  yard. 
Pile  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  vegetable  fiber 

other  than  cotton,  cut  m  uncut,  whether  or  not  the  pile  covers 

the  whole  surface,  and  manufactures  in  any  form,  made  ot  cut 

from  any  of  the  foregoing. 
Table  damask  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  vegetable 

fiber  other  than  cotton,  and  manufactures  con^>osed  wholly  or 

in  chief  value  of  such  damask. 

40i>er  cent  ad  valorem. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

!^ 
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PREFACE, 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  TaxiflF  Information  Surveys  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Tariflf  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles  and  com- 
modities provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and  others 
not  specincally  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  numerical  order 
for  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  para^aphs  have  been  combined  in  one 

Eamphlet.  In  doing  this,  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
een  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 
has  been  treated  under  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff  act,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  pomt  where  the  paragraph  appears  in 
nimierical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable  and  an- 
other grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article  is  dis- 
cussed under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in  numerical 
order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of  close  industrial 
relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs  of  the  tariff  act 
have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  convenience  of  discus-  ' 
sion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  com- 
modities would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  ^^Introduction  and  index,*' 
which  contains : 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article  is 
provided  for  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the  number 
of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus,  by  use  of  this  ''Introduction  and  index,'*  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  oi  Jonn  J.  Cameron  of  its  staff,  and  of  others. 
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JUTEl  CLOTHS. 


Summary. 


Jute  is  the  world's  cheapest  fiber  and,  in  quantity  grown,  is  second 
only  to  cotton.  The  average  yearly  output  of  raw  jute  is  about 
8,000,000  bales  of  400  pounds  each.  The  low  price  of  jute  has  caused 
jute  fabrics  to  become  the  world's  leading  wrapping  and  sacking 
material.  The  causes  for  the  low  price  of  jute  are:  (1)  Heavy  pro- 
duction per  acre;  (2)  cheap  and  abundant  labor  in  British  East 
India,  to  which  country  production  is  confined;  (3)  the  ease  with 
which  the  fiber  can  be  prepared  for  spinning. 

There  are  four  leadmg  cloths  manufactured  from  the  jute  fiber, 
the  combined  domestic  consumption  of  which  amounted  in  1920  to 
about  1,100,000,000  yards,  principally  bm-lap  and  cotton  bagring. 
In  ascending  order  of  (juality  and  value  they  commonly  rank  as 
follows:  (1)  Bagging,  divided  into  two  classes,  (a)  cotton  bagging 
with  single  warp  usually  consisting  of  about  four  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  used  for  covering  raw  cotton;  and  (6)  double-warp 
(D.  W.)  bagging,  with  about  16  threads  to  the  square  inch  and  ex- 
tensively employed  for  wrapping;  (2)  twilled  saclang,  with  about  18 
threads  to  the  square  inch,  enters  the  United  States  chiefly  as  con- 
tainers for  foreign  products,  principally  raw  sugar;  (3)  tarpaulin, 
with  about  30  threads  to  the  square  inch,  used  as  covering  and  as 
the  foundation  of  waterproofed  and  brattice  cloths,  and  (4)  burlap  or 
hessian,  with  about  24  threads  to  the  square  inch,  employed  most 
extensively  as  bag  material,  for  baling  purposes,  and  as  a  backing  for 
linoleum. 

These  cloths  are  further  differentiated  by  weave,  weight,  and  raw 
material  used  in  their  manufacture.  Burlap  and  cotton  bagging 
are  woven  with  one  thread  over  and  one  under  in  both  warp  ana 
weft.  Tarpaulin  and  double-warp  bagging  are  distinguished  by 
their  double-warp  construction;  two  warp  tlu*eads  woven  side  by 
side  as  one.  Sacking  is  usually  woven  with  a  plain  twill,  made  by 
passing  each  warp  thread  over  two  and  under  one  weft  thread  so  as 
to  produce  a  diagonal  effect. 

While  all  four  cloths  are  woven  from  single  jute  yams,  sacking, 
because  it  is  woven  with  a  twill,  is  excluded,  from  paragraphs  279 
and  408  of  the  act  of  1913  by  the  words  ^^  plain  woven.  Sacking, 
though  a  quality  of  cloth  lower  than  burlap,  has  not  been  specially 
provided  for  and  has  been  subject  to  higher  duties  under  the  general 
provisions  for  manufactures  of  vegetable  fibers.  The  difference  in 
duties  has  tended  to  make  imports  small. 

Plain  woven  jute  fabrics  are  divided  by  the  act  of  1913  into  three 
classes:  (1)  Bagging  for  raw  cotton,  wmch  is  defined  as  ^^ Bagging 
for  cotton  *  *  *  not  exceeding  16  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
counting  the  warp  and  filling,  and  weighing  not  less  than  15  ounces 


:%sane  xnr\im  **.  vi  ^iir,r<*.^  tf"  -inczi*  ur«^  ^  tmsi,  i^  wOiire^'Tsr  3jiDie' 
M  -li*  Timiit-'  >f  *ni*  •ir.T.i  mil  ^  :**  '-irrf  ir^r.a-mff  **  nn>^-^-^f  wLijr 
mill"      i^irtHO    'nru^r.:  .ir.*s  -ni*  "u.a    .f   '.le    *n  rju^  iuliii«£   imMfr  iii» 

j»«orrj*iii*f^  IX  T-iar??  -hit  ^p  :»l:. 

^iHXHTVip  Ti^r  '•o'T»*r>ns'  ^.nrr..n,  ^r  niG*  .*-**^i  t  -siiurit^  ^^ims  miui*^  .f  ,iii^- 
mi  J.  TTwi^    i*nrTi^n  ".arf»5i-  or  ■/r^i«'  ni;i'**na^  ni  r  •:  ii^ai'iijeii-    i~4*L  ■mL- 

r^*r.  ^>8.     *    *     *     PUi-r.  -w^.-^^n  f.izrj^  :c  rrrrre  ;"LTe  71^:2^-  ry 

rtii-m^  ^riovm.  hma^ru*^.  'irai,  '*."i*  r^^i.  ^'ixHeiL  p:tziieiL  ^rm^ni.  or 

^r^4<*  in  :  *"<»  r-irAc^  nnder  t?.reer-edtiirx^:  B l^tit^  rV r *. •  ^-f nn^ Raw 
f>>tf/>r, :  N'onpr'-yri^ftsed  B-irlap:  *r.(i  Pro*!er«»^i  B:iriip- 

I,  Ba^xOIXG  for  CoTEJtCT*^  Ratt  Oi-ttox. 

f>AlV>n  b^';^in^  ia  th<^  co^tr^  >j->=^l7  wot.**i  JTit^  fi'rr.o  usied  for 
f-Zyr^.Tk^f  rav  c//tv>n.  The  le^dlr^  siz^  is  4o  inch-^s  wide  in-i  w^isrfe  2 
p^rffifi^.  Tl*ft  b^t  dojn^tic  ^rad*^  are  m^de  fri-m  yim  span  {ram 
;  iVj  VittA— the  ends  rA  jute  fiber  laid  *5:de  as  beinz  tc-*>  cc-arse  for 
the  mArirrfaeture  of  bfumip.  The  bilk  of  the  bjLzzinz  pp>lTic«i  in 
th*  Lnited  States  consists  of  gratdfs  mAn-jfictored  fn:»m  jute  butts 
Tfux^/i  trith  rariotis  proportions  of  old  b^-gging,  ci>rdi2e-  and  miH 

Tlie  Am^can  ef>tton  crop  in  1^/20.  inclndinz  linters.  was  13.S63J?08 
f/Ale?i.  Allowing  7  yards  of  ba^n^  to  the  bale,  as  ready  for  ship- 
WM^it,  alj^r^ut  OT,O^K),0^)0  yards  of  corering  were  required  in  1920. 
Tli^  y\/nerir'.an  profluc'tion  of  new  bagging  in  the  same  time  amounted 
t//  nif^fui  ff2fiHfff()(f()  yards  of  45-inch  width-  From  the  sales  and  esti- 
TfthUm  ma/Je  by  the  leading  firms  selling  each  type  of  bagging,  th^re 
were  ii^  in  covering  the  1920  crop  approximately  46.S69.00b  linear 
yard»  ftf  nmr  bagging;  5«446.000  yards  of  imported  bagging;  * 
7,y/^f,()f)()  yard*  of  reworen  bagging,  and  9,706,000  yards  of  sugar-bag 

'  tfttpfff*^  tA  *f^wtjx^it%  ifi  tb«  c»ten4ar  yew  1»20  amoonted  to  7.261.904  square  yards,  or  aboat  5,446,000 

I'lhff.h^  /*^^'<,  *r»/I  //I  JWI ,  to  %pS11^m  ?^aarc  yarda,  or  aboat  2^S2»,000  ronninf  yards. 
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cloth.  The  remaining  27,625,000  yards,  or  28  pM*  cent,  consisted  of 
materi&l  which  had  been  used  before.  The  amount  of  secondhand 
baling  consumed  in  1920  was  much  lai^or  than  usual. 

Imports  in  the  fiscal  years  1892-1920,'  ranging  between  a  minimum 
of  618,708  square  yards  in  1894  and  a  maximum  of  19,817,860  in  1907, 
averaged  7,728,912  square  yards,  or  5,796,000  runnii^  yards.  In  the 
years  1892-1919  the  American  cotton  crop,  including  linters,  aver- 
aged 11,597,233  bales.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  about 
tMee-fourths  of  the  total  value  of  foreign  bagging  consumed  in  the 
the  United  States  was  furnished  by  the  Umted  Kingdom  and  all 
but  2  or  3  per  cent  of  the  remainder  by  British  India.  In  the  fiscal 
years  1914-1919'  shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  from 
British  ludia  constituted  77  and  18  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the 
total  quantity  imported  in  these  years.  During  1920  and  1921, 
however,  India  furnished  67  and  56  per  cent,  respectively,  as  against 
32  and  37  per  cent  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  years. 

The  bulk  of  the  b^^ing  received  from  the  United  Kingdom  con- 
sists of  secondhand  bagging  and  old  b^^ing  for  remanuf  acture.  The 
Indian  product  is  superior  to  the  best  domestic  brands,  since  it  is 
more  closely  woven  and  made  entirely  from  jute  butts. 

The  volume  of  imports  has  been  small  because  of  the  position  of 
the  two  domestic  companies,  which  are  the  worid's  largest  manufac- 
turers of  bagging,  and  because  of  the  risks  involved  in  supplying  & 
demand  which  fluctuates  from  season  to  season.  These  two  com- 
panies have  been  long  prominent  in  this  field.  Each  has  a  large 
organization,  and  by  making  a  number  of  products  closely  related 
to  nagging  they  save  in  oveniead  expenses. 

The  first  of  these  companies  and  a  subsidiary  of  the  second,  the 
latter  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  15,000,000,  are  now  each 
building  a  mill  in  India.  Each  mill  has  already  received  shipments 
of  the  baling  machinery  formerly  operated  in  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  mills  will  run  solely  on  bagging,  whereas  the  second  will 
produce  both  b^ging  and  burlap. 


Table  1. 

cotton 

,"7"!^ 

Imports  for  consumption. 

Duly. 

quantity. 

Equivalent 

Quantity. 

Value. 

rale. 

^reHh'^^ 

Squ, 

13:2 

10;  S 

''"'"% 

M3J,827,S58 

649I,6S2'          451716 
720,207             Fr»e. 

9.  SO 

236,988 
359,  in 
»3B;2M 

308;  897 

Free! 

K: 

Free. 
Free. 

0  75,205,0(10 

■1892 1:  the  Brstdill  year  tor  vhich  data  rejar  ding  the  quantlt  7  olim  porta  tor  ctnv 

•  The  quaotltira  o(  bagging  imported  by  countries  are  first  given  beglniiing  with 

nCensus,  "  Bags  and  bagging,"  prmcipally  bagging. 

i  From  July  1,  1913,  to  Oct,  3,  1913. 

eFroiilOcI.4, 1813,  toJuneSO.  IBM. 

^Census,  Bagging,  new  and  reoroeen,  valued  at  tll,.i40,0DU. 


mptlOD  are  available. 
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II.   NONPROCESSED  BUKLAP. 


Hiirliili  in  a  plain  woven  cloth  made  from  the  best  qualities  of  raw 
lull',  rniiginn  from  27  to  150  inches  in  width  and  from  6  to  16  ounces 
ti>  llio  liiK^nr  yard.  The  standard  is  the  40  inch,  lOi  ounce, 
jliirliip  ifi  the  world's  leading  sacking  and  wrapping  material.  Four- 
IIDhH  of  that  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  made  into  bags,  used 
(IN  coiituincrs  for  grain,  feed,  bran,  flour,  granulated  sugar,  and  for  a 
iminlicr  of  bulky  commodities.  It  is  also  used  for  wrapping  a  great 
vurioty  of  products  ranging  from  cotton  cloths  to  dynamos;  for 
tailor's  padding;  as  the  constituent  basis  of  brattice  cloth,  fireproofed 
for  use  as  screens  in  mines;  and  as  upholstery  materials  and  horse 
clothing.  About  33,000,000  square  yards  were  used  in  1919  as  backings 
f<»r  linoleum  and  floor  cloths. 

The  domestic  production  of  lute  cloths,  other  than  cotton  bagging, 
has  always  been  negligible.  The  record  output  in  recent  years  was 
7,292,000  linear  yards  of  burlap  in  1918 — aoout  1  per  cent  of  the 
domestic  consumption.  In  1919  and  1920  production  was  5,659,580 
and  4,879,642  linear  yards,  respectively.  The  above  totals  do  not 
include  fabrics  of  all  jute,  or  of  jute  ana  cotton,  used  as  paddings  or 
interlinings  in  coats.  As  in  the  case  of  burlap,  the  production  of 
paddings  reached  its  height  in  1918  with  8,540,000  linear  yards,  and 
then  declined  to  4,200,000  yards  in  1919  and  4,150,000  yards  in  1920. 
Exclusive  of  the  amount  produced  by  two  prisons,  eight  companies, 
since  1914,  have  woven  these  fabrics,  seven  participating  because  of 
war  conditions.  Five  of  these  have  since  discontinued  weaving  these 
fabrics. 


Table  2.^ 

Domeatie  production  and  imports  of  nonproceiied  b^irlap 

" 

Domestic 

Imports  lor  consumption. 

Duly. 

Value  per 
quantity. 

CmMpfr 
'""5  1 

Equivalent 

Qusntity.           Value, 

Ltruarvarii. 

Founds, 

■-  "19,388  1    121,970.091 
XI,  149  1      20,2e5,aB7 
>B,12I        2J,St5,735 
W,243        35,811, 4e5 
15,152         8,014.180 

is]  353  '      27|%5',560 
14  357  1       31  231M7 
»,SW  ,      48,323,839 
»3,g70         58,746,318 
»  359        72  >6  212 
13  114         88  027  296 
M927        61077  225 

»5, 807,917 
5,21  .878 

PiTcetu. 

7;«7  .175  ;              8.9 

tee.                7,0 
Free.                8.9 

ffi:        ',', 

Ml   i1 

n IS,  832,000 
9,859,580 
fl:02»;642 

"  Includes  all  burlaps,  specifled  and  nDnjpeeified,  from  July  1,  1909,  to  Oct.  3, 1913. 
0  From  July  1, 1913,  to  Oct,  3, 1913,  Inclusive, 
=  Burlaps,  not  bleached,  dyed,  etc 

i  Burlap,  and  paddings  oljuta, « in  cblel  value  oljute.   To  convert  tbese  to  pounds,  a  linear  yard  nay 
be  taken  aa  weighing  9  ounas. 

The  United  States  ia  the  world's  largest  consumer  of  burlap. 
Imports  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  jute  cloth  exported  from  British 
India,  and  one-half  of  those  from  Dundee,  Scotland,  The  quantity 
and  value  of  burlap  imported  during  1905-1921 '  from  these  sources, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
<  The  quantity  ol  borlsp  racelral  Iran  dl 
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Table  3. — Imports  of  hwrlapfrom  British  India  and  the  United  Kingdom  compared  with 

total  imports. 


Fiscal  year. 


1905-1909 :.. 

1910-1914 , 

1915-1919 

1920 

1921 

1921  (calendar  year). 


Total  imports,  all  sources. 


Quantity. 


Powndi. 
317,136,742 
421,383.181 
415,483,840 
541,113,614 
537,034,044 
474,168,221 


Value. 


$21,379,161 
29,420,977 
48,331,193 
88,020,057 
64,086,584 
41,279,072 


From  British 
India. 

Quantity. 


Pounds. 
257,022,688 
358.704,219 
373,614,527 
482,932,925 
497,668,374 
444,669,569 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


Quantity. 

Pownds. 
58,672.691 
59,867,928 
38,020,795 
53.402,830 
33,753,936 
26,064,594 


Calcutta,  India,  and  Dundee,  Scotland,  are  the  world's  leading  jute 
centers.  Burlap  imported  from  Calcutta  is  used  for  bag  material, 
and  for  wrapping  and  baling  purposes,  whereas  that  from  J)imdee 
consists  of  cloth,  which  requires  special  machinery  or  a  high  grade  of 
workmanship,  such  as  tailors'  paddings  and  backmgs  for  ImoTeum. 

Although  under  the  acts  of  1897  and  1909  nonprocessed  burlap 
was  subject  to  a  duty,  averaging  1.65  cents  per  pound  (about  1  cent 

f>er  linear  yard),  or  26.75  per  cent  ad  valorem,  American  manu- 
acturers  considered  it  improfitable  to  attempt  manufacture  in  com- 
petition with  India. 

III.  Processed  Burlap. 

The  leading  processed  cloths  falling. under  paragraph  279  are:  (1) 
Burlap,  tarpaulin,  and  double-warp  oagging  which  nave  been  ren- 
dered noninflamjnable,  as  brattice  cloth;  (2)  and  burlap  which  has 
been  dyed  or  printed  for  upholstery  or  decorative  purposes. 

Reports  from  individual  establishments  show  a  marked  advance 
since  1914  in  the  domestic  production  of  brattice  cloth  converted 
from  jute  fabrics.  The  cloth  converted  in  1920  amounted  to  3,380,826 
square  yards,  with  an  estimated  value  of  $899,000. 

Imports  for  consumption  under  this  classification,  first  enacted  in 
1913,  ranged  in  the  years  1914-1921  from  3,768,108  pounds  in  1914  ^ 
to  1,140,362  pounds  in  1918,  with  a  yearly  average  of  2,092,244 

Sounds,  valued  at  $258,637.     Imports  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
rattice  cloth.    Two-thirds  of  the  imports  come  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  British  India  furnishes  tne  bulk  of  the  remainder. 

Table  4. — Imports  of  processed  burlap. <^ 


Fiscal  year. 


19146 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1921  (calendar  year) . 


Imports  for  consump- 
tion. 


Quantity.        Value. 


Poundft. 

3,768,10S 

2,018,540 

1,'»40,311 

1,853,014 

1, 140, 362 

2,193,896 

1,818,541 

1,571,657 

1,016,418 


$345,697 
164,092 
182,025 
217,410 
167,313 
344,803 
345,856 
235,977 
105,263 


Value  per 

Duty. 

unit  of 

quantity. 

1 

Ct'.i.  per  lb. 

$34,669 

9.2 

16,409 

8.1 

18,202 

9.9 

21, 741 

11.7 

16,731 

14.7 

34,480 

15.7 

34,585 

19.0 

23,597 

15.0 

10.3 

Equivalent 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


a  Classification  first  adopted  in  1913. 


6  From  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 


Note. — No  figure?  are  available  regarding  total  production  of  cloth  imported  in  the  gray,  and  printed,, 
dyed,  etc..  in  this  country.  The  amount  so  processed  in  the  United  States  is  many  times  largo*  than 
imports  ol^  burlap  which  has  been  dyed,  etc. 


•  From  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 


PART  1. 

aAOQlMC  FOB  COfaBMG  UAW  OOfTTOK. 

UBBtaaraoK  ahd  tTiaa. 

Cuttoii  Ungpi^  lb  Uie  ouifc»e  iuie  clotii  «aoqiloyed  for  ooTnem^  iff 
cottcm.  Tin*  type  uned  fur  bamig  the  Amnictii  cotton  crcq^  m  int 
vAiuxmsHi  bttspug  mnue  aud  tlie  lovrast  gimde  of  jute  fabxic  wdtcl 
The  better  fmick*^  of  Uigpng  are  usqaIIt  T^Min  wowi  with  a  dodiit- 
wiirp  tlireiui.  TW  frretttor  part  of  tfaae  Mggmg  eoraanifid  in  tk 
couiitr\'.  liowever.  hjttt  a  sui^  warp.  The  oanBomiitian  of  dooi^ 
warp  Img^ii^  will  be  duKruBaed  in  oonsectian  witli  toe  trmde  in  bur- 
lap. 

Tlii*  mipurtttuce  of  the  dooMstic  trade  in  cotton  bagging  nay  i^ 
jadgfHl  from  the  fact  that  in  the  aeaaon  of  1820  tbe  Antflrinan  coUis 
crop,  inriudiiiir  UnterE,  totaled  I3,8t>3^DS  bales,  each  bale  xeqninsf 
an  average  of  7  rardb  of  covering. 

Cotton  btt^iiijz:  ib  usually  woven  from  vans  produced  frran  tk 
lowest  grad4*b  of  jute  buti*.  or  cuttings,  the  woody  ends  of  the  stalfc 
cut  oflF  whon  pre  Daring  the  liber  for  bhipment. 

The  bulk  of  the  cotton  bagging  woven  in  the  United  States  has 
about  two  warp  threads  and  two  weft  threads  per  square  inch,  9jd 
weighs  about  two  pounds  to  the  linear  yard.  In  the  tariff  acts  oi 
1897,  1909,  and  1913  impKirts  of  cotton  hugging  under  a  speofr 
paragraph  have  been  restricted  to  such  covering  having  not  more 
than  16  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  fillii^' 
and  weighing  not  less  than  15  ounces  to  the  square  yani.  The  acts 
of  1897  and  1909  made  specific  mention  of  two  classes  of  buriap- 
(1)  not  exceeding  30  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp 
and  fiUing,  weighmg  6  otmces  or  over  per  square  yard;  and  (2)  not 
exceeding  55  threads  per  square  inch,  countmg  warp  and  filling. 

There  are  three  grades  of  bagging  woven  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  b  manufactured  from  jute  butts  with  a  small  part  of  wast«; 
the  second,  from  jute  butts  mixed  with  60  or  more  per  cent  of  other 
niaterials,  principaly  old  baggiuj^,  and  cordage  wastes;  and  the 
third  of  practically  all  old  baggmg  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
amount  ol  hard  fiber. 

Tbeise  grades  are  made  in  various  widths  and  weights.  The  nsid 
wvi'-.ii  b  45  inches.  Tliere  is  greater  diversity,  however,  in  the  matttf 
of  wieights,  which  run  2,  2i,  2*,  and  3  pounds  to  the  yard,  with  2 
pofrn'is  to  tho  linear  yard  as  the  dominant  weight.  Various  trade 
Hiunas^  such  a»  ** American,"  **York,"  ''Peerless,"  '*Hub,"  and 
'^jti-ruCtta^^  are  usitnl  to  designate  the  quaUty  and  weight  of  the 
'ij.TfrvDii  clj!i&:^t\*  of  bajjgiug. 

^i.x  vTirvb  vvf  u^Httuml  un>  ustnl  in  covering  the  average  bale  asi^ 

'i'fm*^*i^  ^T.t/.u  tl\i^  jjiu,     Tha  htt^ing  is  held  in  place  bv  six  ties  w€^ 

nir  ii?i;ai  t  \  ^hmuuU  ^^oh.  making  the  actual  tare  amount  lo  aboflJ 

I  ■-  r7i/»//7*.^(<.     Xuvvu  u^«^^  miUsi  limit  the  tare  to  24  pounds  per  com- 

pr«-f*wd    bfk^*f.    >ft(UvM\H^M    K\u\^powx  pun^hasers  usu^y  bur  on  the 

t.i 
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rhe  production  of  ''compress  labels'' — ^patches  of  greater  weight 
Ml  ordinary  bagging,  adaed  at  the  time  of  compression  to  equal 
3  purchaser's  aflowance  for  tare — ^forms  an  important  part  of  the 
mestic  trade  in  cotton  bag^g. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  American  cotton  crop  is  sent  north  and 
^  »road.  Previous  to  shipment  all  cotton  that  is  exported,  and  a 
iry  large  part  of  that  consumed  in  the  United  States,. is  compressed, 
tdch  reduces  the  size  of  the  bale  one-half.  In  order  to  make  up 
.e  difference  between  the  actual  and  estimated  tare,  it  is  a  common 
'actice  for  shippers,  when  rebaling  at  a  compress,  to  add  to  each 

-  de  of  the  bale  a  compress  label.     When  the  shipment  is  intended 
-  >r  Europe,  the  labels  weight  about  4  pounds  each,  bringing  the  total 

'"'right  of  the  bagging  up  to  20  poimds. 
; ..:_  fYke  leading  weights  and  sizes  of  compress  labels  are : 

I)ounds , 30  by  36  inches 

^  pounds 30  by  42  inches 

.6  pounds 36  by  44  inches 

:  '-^^  pounds 30  by  48  inches 

-  ^'i  pounds 30  by  54  inches 

-  •*    Large  amounts  of  cloth  made  from  secondhand  twilled  sugar  bags 

tre  utuized  for  covering  cotton.     These  bags,  which  are  not  manufac- 
'  iured  in  the  United  States,  measure  29  inches  by  48  inches  and  weigh 

-  vwice  as  much  per  square  yard  as  burlap  bags  of  domestic  origin, 
rhey  enter  this  coimtry  as  containers  of  raw  sugar  shipped  in  320- 

-  -  bound  quantities.  The  leading  domestic  use  of  such  bags  is  for  sack- 
:-"  {ng  vegetables,  cottonseed  cake,  and  other  bulky  commodities.     The 

-quantity  consumed  in  a  given  year  for  covering  cotton  depends  upon 
the  price  offered  for  their  use  as  sacks.    As  a  rule,  only  the  poorer 
-grades  are  used  for  covering  purposes. 

n:  The  use  of  secondhand  baggmg  is  extensive.  A  number  of  southern 
r.  mills  sell  their  secondhand  ties  and  bagging  directly  to  farmers  and 
fr  ginners.  After  bagging  has  been  used  a  number  of  times  it  becomes 
IT  so  worn  tha^t  it  must  be  rewoven  or  mixed  with  jute  butts  or  cordage 
c  wastes  to  be  serviceable  any  longer  for  covering  purposes.  The 
L^reweaving  is  done  by  first  runnmg  the  material  through  a  special  tvpe 
!  of  picker,  which  tears  it  up  into  ite  original  fibers;  next  it  is  recarded, 
r    respim,  and  rewoven. 


r 


Domestic  Production, 
matebials. 

Jute  is  the  fiber  generally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  bag- 
ging. The  amoxmt  normally  consumed  of  other  fibers  such  as  Russian 
seg,  New  Zealand  tow,  Norwegian  tow,  or  of  fiber  wastes  such  as 
cotton  tares  and  null  wastes,  is  small. 

With  the  exception  of  cotton,  more  pounds  of  jute  are  produced 
than  of  any  other  fiber.  Unlike  cotton,  however,  the  production  of 
jute  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  British  India,  which  levies  a 
duty  on  all  exports  of  jute  and  its  manufactures.^  The  rate  in  1921, 
on  the  basis  of  the  rupee  being  equal  to  32.44  cents,  amounted  to  $0.40 

1  No  preferential  duty  on  jute  is  given  to  countries  of  the  British  Empire,  though  Dundee  has  been  urging 
it.  The  views  of  the  English  jute  trade  on  this  subject  are  set  forth  on  p^e  39  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  Consider  the  Position  of  the  Textile  Trades  after  the  War— London,  1918. 
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per  bale  of  400  pounds  of  jute  butts,  and  to  $1.46  for  the  same  quan- 
tity of  long  jute.  On  hessian  the  duty  was  $9.73  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds  as  against  $6.40  for  the  same  quantity  of  sacking.^ 

Jute  is  ordinarily  the  world^s  cheapest  fiber.  The  causes  for  its 
low  price  are:  (1)  The  heavy  production  per  acre;  (2)  the  fact  that  the 
production  of  jute  is  confined  to  a  part  of  the  world  where  labor  is 
cbeap  and  abundant;  (3)  the  ease  witn  which  the  fiber  can  be  prepared 
for  spinning.  Although  jute  is  the  cheapest  fiber,  yet  it  is  too  ex- 
pensive to  use  any  but  the  ends  (butts)  in  the  production  of  cotton 

oaring- 

Whien  being  prepared  for  shipment,  the  jute  fiber  is  divided  into 
three  classes : 

L  Jute  butts — consumed  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  sacking 
weft,,  bagging,  and  paper. 

2.  Jute  rejections — material  either  damaged  or  barky  or  knotty, 
and  therefore  unsuitable  for  manufacture  into  burlap. 

3,  Long  jute — fiber  utilized  in  spinning  the  yarns  used  as  the  warp 
and  weft  in  hessian,  and  as  the  warp  in  sacking. 

Tim  United  States  is  the  world  s  largest  importer  of  jute  butts, 
which  have  been  free  in  all  acts  since  1891.  The  domestic  consump- 
tion totaled  29,832  tons  in  1920.  By  10-year  periods,  the  American 
consumption  has  averaged  yearly: 

Tons. 

\m\~\m) 64,089 

M>01-1910 43, 790 

1911-1920 30,583 

A  number  of  different  grades  of  jute  butt^i  are  imported.  "Mix- 
ings,*'  the  cheapest  and  the  grade  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bagging, 
represents  the  bulk  of  the  butts  imported.  The  price  of  *' mixings'' 
per  pound  landed  in  New  York  was  2.5  to  3  cents  in  January,  1913; 
2.75  cents  in  December,  1913;  1.4  to  1.5  cents  in  March,  1921;  and 
2  cents  in  July,  1921.  The  greater  part  of  imports  is  consigned  to  the 
two  American  companies  tnat  turn  out  all  out  a  small  part  of  the 
bagging  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Tnelack  of  tonnage  during  the  closing  years  of  the  war  created  a 
scarcity  of  jute  butts,  which  led  one  of  the  largest  producers  of 
bagging  in  the  United  States  to  d(»velop  the  desert  fiber,  yucca,  which 
grows  in  West  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Before  the  close  of  the  war 
this  company  had  erected  a  plant  and  was  extensively  using  yucca  in 
the  manufacture  of  bagging.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  this  bagging 
concern  was  planning  to  produce  about  40,000  tons  of  vucca  fiber  j>er 
year.  Increases  in  domestic  railroa<l  rates,  while  tne  ocean  rates 
from  India  were  being  lowered,  combinerl  with  advances  in  domestic 
wages,  coal,  and  other  supplies,  made  the  cost  of  yucca  prohibitive 
as  compared  with  jute  butts  import<»d  from  India.^  As  the  result  of 
these  conditions,  the  company  was  obliged  to  discontinue  the  pro- 
duction of  yucca. 

A  number  of  waste  materialH,  other  than  those  specifically  men- 
tioned in  the  clause  relating  to  cotton  bagging,  which  might  be 
utilized  in  its  manufacture,  are  free  of  duty.  The  last  clause  of 
paragraph  408  provides  that  the  waste  of  bagging,  burlap,  and 
similar  fabrics  suitable  for  the  marmfacture  of  paper  shall  oe  ad- 

« Indian  tariff  act  No.  VI  of  WIT,  •ff«ctJv«  Mar,  \,  1017. 

s  Freight  charges  from  India  to  poft«  in  th«  United  BtaUf  ar«  diiciiMed  on  p.  A2. 
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mitted  free  of  duty.  Likewise,  paragraph  566  grants  free  entry  for 
^' paper  stock  *  '^  *  rope  ends,  waste- rope,  and  waste  ba^gin^, 
*  *  ♦  induding  old  gunny  cloth  and  old  gunny  bags,  used  cSefly 
for  paper  making." 

Secondhand  jute  bags,  twilled  or  colored,  which  have  become  so 
worn,  torn,  or  cut  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  use  as  bags,  and  not  class- 
able  as  rags  or  paper  stock,  are  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  under  para- 
graph 384  of  the  act  of  1913,  as  waste  not  specifically  provided  for.* 

OROA!<riZATIOX. 

All  but  2  or  3  per  cent  of  the  new  baling  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  the  output  of  two  companies,  wnich  are  the  world's  leading 
manufacturers  of  this  article.  The  first  of  these  companies  manu- 
factures about  twice  the  quantity  produced  by  the  second.  Sales  by 
the  first  company  amoimted  in  1915  to  about  $9,500,000;  in  1916  to 
$16,000,000;  m  1917  to  $21,000,000;  in  1918  to  $24,000,000;  in  1919 
to  $21,000,000:  and  in  1920  to  $23,000,000.  This  firm  started 
operating  in  1911,  succeeding  a  company  of  the  same  name,  which 
had  begun  business  in  1890.  The  second  company's  gross  sales  in 
1920  amounted  to  $19,210,000  as  compared  with  $16,146,000  for  1919 
and  $14,183,000  for  1918.  It  commenced  operating  in  1914  as  the 
successor  to  a  company  of  the  same  name,  incorporated  in  1868. 

Both  companies  make  fiber  products  the  chief  end  of  their  output. 
The  leading  products  of  the  first  are  manila,  sisal  cordage,  and  jute 
and  hemp  twines;  and  of  the  second,  jute  and  hemp  twines,  and 
jute  carpet  yams. 

The  nrst  company  has  five  plants  located  in  as  many  States, 
namely,  St.  Louis,  Jio.;  Charleston,  S.  C;  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.;  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ;  and  East  St.  Louis,  HI.  Only  the  first  three  mills  pro- 
duce bagging.  In  recent  years,  an  increasing  percentage  of  this  com- 
pany's total  output  has  come  from  the  mifls  located  at  Charleston 
and  St.  Louis.  In  1920  about  three-quarters  of  its  total  production 
was  woven  in  these  two  mills.  The  second  company  has  its  1 1  mills 
all  located  at  Ludlow,  Mass.  Only  one  of  these  works  on  cotton 
bagging. 

Likewise,  two  companies — one  located  in  the  South  and  the  other 
in  the  North — dominate  the  trade  in  sugar  bag  cloth.  Both  com- 
panies have  been  engaged  in  this  line  for  more  than  40  years.  The 
southern  firm,  which  specializes  in  the  manufacture  of  100-pound 
granulated  sugar  bags,  concentrates  its  efforts  in  the  bagging  trade 
to  making  patches  or  compress  labels  from  jute  butts,  from  sugar-bag 
cloth,  and  from  other  materials.  This  company  early  in  1921  had  a 
capitalization  of  $2,500,000  and  was  ^ving  employment  to  about  150 
persons.  The  firm  located  in  the  >jorth,  which  makes  the  sale  of 
secondhand  raw  sugar  bags  for  sacking  purposes  the  leading  end  of 
its  business,  employed  in  1920  about  300  people  in  two  plants  valued 
at  over  $1,000,000. 

The  trade  in  rewoven  bagging  is  largely  divided  among  four  firms. 
One  of  the  largest  firms  speciahzing  in  this  Une  was  operatmg  in  1921 
two  plants  with  a  value  m  excess  of  $500,000. 

« McOettrUdc  ▼.  United  SUtes,  U  Ct.  Cast.  Appb.  — ;  T.  D.  38727  of  1921. 
30611— 22— j-7 2 
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The  operatives  employed  in  these  plants  consist  largely  of  women. 
In  the  cardmg,  spinnmg,  and  winding  operations  they  greatly  out- 
nmnber  the  men.  Two  companies  have  women  as  weavers  or  rovers, 
whereas  a  third  employs  only  men. 

METHODS   OF   PRODUCTION. 

The  production  of  cotton  bagging  calls  for  a  minimmn  of  textile 
machinery.  The  machinery  required,  in  the  order  of  its  use,  is  as 
follows:  Bale  breaker;  softener;  breaker  card;  finisher  card;  rotary 
gill-spinning  frame;  cop-winding  machine;  loom;  roll-winding  ma- 
chine. For  making  second-grade  bagging,  there  are  also  required 
waste-cleaning  macnines  and  dreadnought  pickers. 

One  of  the  two  leading  domestic  concerns  manufacturing  bagging 
makes  all  its  bagging  machinery,  whereas  the  second  imports  a  part 
of  that  used  in  the  processes  prior  to  weaving.  The  act  of  1913 
lowered  the  duty  on  jute  machinery  from  45  to  20  per  cent. 

PRODUCTION. 

The  annual  cotton  jdeld  in  the  years  1909-1912,  and  the  bagging 
output  of  two  companies,  which  were  then  weaving  all  the  new  bag- 
ging produced  in  the  United  States,  are  shown  in  the  following  table 
compiled  from  a  report  pubUshed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  1913: 5 

Table  5. — Production  of  rata  cotton  and  cotton  bagging ,  1909-1912. 


Year. 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Cotton  crop, 

including 

linters. 


500-lb.  bales. 
10,315,382 
12,005,688 
16,  m  276 
14,313,015 


Bagging  for  covering  cotton. 


Production 
by  American 
manufactur- 
ing com* 
pany.i 


Linear  yards. 

50,638,665 

36,314,359 

«  47, 875, 735 

'31,856,450 


Production 
by  Ludlow 
manufactur- 
ing asso- 
ciates. 


Linear  yards. 
16,861,155 
21,270,475 
18,310,760 
20,879,180 


Total 
production. 


Linear  yards. 
67,499,820 

•  57,584,834 
66,186,495 
52,735,630 


1  Contains  small  amounts  of  bagging  whicli  were  purchased. 

•  Incl  Jdes- production  of  compressed  labels  and  cut  pieces,  which  have  been  reduced  to  running  yards 
on  the  basis  of  3.6  pounds  to  the  yard. 

In  the  years  1914-1920  the  average  yearly  production  of  bagging 
was  below  the  prewar  output.  The  production  of  the  largest  com- 
pany in  these  years  ranged  between  52,052,455  and  28,258,728  run- 
ning yards;  of  the  second,  between  22,000,000  and  16,000,000  running 
yards,  and  of  a  third  company,  which  began  manufacturing  new 
patches  in  1916,  between  4,368,000  pounds  and  3,183,000  pounds. 

The  decline  was  confined  to  the  last  part  of  the  period.  Following 
the  record  cotton  crops  of  14,795,367  bales  in  1913  and  16,991,830 
bales  in  1914,  the  output  of  bagging  expanded  in  anticipation  of  con- 
tinued large  yields.  The  subsequent  decline  in  the  years  1916-1918 
was  due  to:  (1)  A  falling  off  in  the  cotton  crop  from  the  high  levels 
reached  in  1911-1914;  (2)  the  difficulty  diu"ing  the  war  in  securing 
raw  materials;  (3)  the  increased  consumption  during  1917-1920  of 
secondhand  bagging,  sugar-bag  cloth,  and  rewoven  bagging. 


» "Cotton  Bagginj  and  Ties."— Department  of  Commerce,  1913,  pp.  20  and  27, 
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At  the  close  of  the  war  production  tended  to  become  normal  in  its 
relation  to  the  cotton  crop.  The  amomit  of  new  bagging,  including 
new  patches,  woven  in  1919  is  estimated  at  56,510;000  unear  yards 
of  45  inches,  or  about  4.7  yards  of  new  material  for  each  of  the 
12,020,000  bales  grown,®  the  same  ratio  as  in  1910,  when  the  cotton 
crop  was  12,005,000  bales  and  57,584,000  yards  of  bagging  were  pro- 
duced. Production  in  1920  did  not  expand  with  the  mcreased  crop 
of  that  season.  New  bagging  and  patenes  woven  in  1920  amoimted 
to  about  52,686,000  yards.  The  cotton  crop  of  1920  amoimted,  in 
equivalent  500-pound  bales,  to  13,439,603  bales  of  lint  cotton  and 
423,605  bales  of  linters,  a  total  of  13,863,208  bales.  Assuming  that 
7  yards  of  bagging  to  the  bale,  97,042,456  yards  of  material  were 
required  for  covering  the  1920  crop. 

Manufactmers  report  that  the  bulk  of  their  output  consists  of 
lower  grades  in  response  to  the  demand,  which  places  more  emphasis 
on  the  bagging  being  cheap  and  heavy  than  on  its  being  durable. 
The  increasing  proportion  of  bagging  made  from  rewoven  fibers  and 
mill  wastes  is  shown  by  the  marked  decline  during  the  years  1891-1920 
in  imports  of  jute  butts. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Table  6  furnishes  a  basis  for  estimating  the  amount  of  bagging 
consumed  during  the  period  1900-1920.  Six  yards  of  matenal  are 
customarily  used  for  wrapping  the  bale  as  it  comes  from  the  gin. 
About  four-fifths  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  South  is  shipped  North 
and  to  Europe.  An  allowance  of  an  additional  yard  may  be  made  for 
covering  sample  holes  and  for  compress  labels,  making  an  average  of 
7  yards  used  m  wrapping  the  ordinary  cotton  bale. 

Table  6. — Production  of  raw  cotton ^  including  linters,  1900-1920} 


Year. 

Bales 
(500-pound). 

Year. 

Bales 
(500-poimd). 

1900 

10,266,527 

10,804,556 

12,005,688 

16,250,276 

14,313,015 

14,795,367 

16,991,830 

1915 

12,122,961 
12,780,644 
12,428,094 
12,970,048 
12,028,732 
13,863,208 

1905 

1916 

1910 

1917 

1911 

1918 

1912 

1919 

1913 

1920 

1914 

»  Figures  for  1900-1919  are  from  "Cotton  Production  and  Distribution,  1919^1920":  Department  of  Com- 
merce.  Bulletin  No.  145^  p.  13.  Statistics  relating  to  the  cotton  crop  of  1920,  exclusive  of  linters,  are  given 
in  "Cotton  production  m  the  United  States,  Crop  of  1920,"  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  June 
16,  1921. 

In  recent  years  a  smaller  amount  of  new  bagging  has  been  used  in 
covering  the  average  cotton  bale.     In  the  period  1909-1912  the  pro- 

fortion  was  about  5.43  yards  of  new  material  to  1.57  yards  of  second- 
and  bagging,  rewoven  bagging,  and  sugar-bag  clotn.^    Since  1914 

•  Census  figures  give  the  domestic  production  of  bagging  in  1919  as  75,205,000  square  yards,  valted  at 
$11,340,000.  These  totals  relate  only  to  amounts  of  baggmg  woven  and  do  not  differentiate  between 
material  made  from  new  fibers  and  that  from  rewoven  fibers. 

1  "Cotton  Bagging  and  Ties,"  pp.  36,  37. 
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there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  consumption  of  secondhand 
bagging  and  substitutes.  Reports  from  two  prominent  dealers  in 
sugar-bag  cloth  show  a  decided  advance  in  their  sales  during  1917- 
1920  of  such  covering  and  patches  as  compared  with  the  first  years  of 
the  war.  The  quantities  sold  by  each  in  1920  were  below  the  totals 
of  the  preceding  two  years,  because  fewer  bags  than  usual  were  avail- 
able for  covermg  purposes.  The  greater  demand  and  the  higher 
prices  obtainable  for  bags  of  every  description  made  it  more  profitable 
to  patch  these  for  sacking  commodities  than  to  cut  them  up  for  use  as 
bagging.  The  amoimts  of  baling  rewoven  by  one  of  the  largest 
companies  specializing  in  that  line  was  from  25  to  37^  per  cent  greater 
in  the  years  1918-1920  than  in  1914. 

To  ascertain  the  proportion  of  total  cloth  iLsed  in  1919  and  1920 
for  covering  cotton  consisting  of  (1)  new  bagging,  (2)  rewoven  bag- 
gjmg,  (3)  sugar-bag  cloth,  and  (4)  secondhand  bagging,  the  Comrriis- 
sion  obtained  reports  frorh  the  leading  firms  in  each  group,  giving 
its  production  and  sales  of  each  type  lor  each  of  these  years.  The 
season  for  selling  bagging  is  practicallv  limited  to  the  period  April- 
November,  making  sales  within  the  calendar  year  coincide  to  a  large 
extent  with  the  amounts  used  in  covering  the  crop  of  a  givea  year. 
Sales  of  new  bagging  and  patches,  as  based  on  the  reports  of  these 
firms,  and  on  the  best  estimates  obtainable,  were  about  51,427.000 
linear  yards  in  1919  and  about  46,869,000  linear  yards  for  1920.  The 
cotton  cropS;  including  linters,  in  these  years  amoimted  to  12,028,732 
bales  and  13,863,208  bales,  respectively.  Assuming  that  7  yards  of 
bagging  were  used  in  covering  the  average  bale,  84,201,112  yards  of 
material  were  required  for  the  1919  crop  and  97,042,456  yards  for  the 
1920  crop.  Reckoning  that  all  the  bagging  imported  in  the  calendar 
years  1919  and  1920  was  new  and  used  on  the  crops  of  those  years, 
a  total  of  58,026,616  linear  yards  of  new  material  was  consumed  in 
1919,  and  of  52,315,428  in  1920.  As  compared  with  an  average  of 
5.43  yards  of  new  bagging  ior  each  bale  of  cotton  grown  in  the  years 
1909-1912,  4.8  yards  were  used  in  1919  and  3.8  yards  m  1920. 

A  table,  based  on  sales  in  1919  and  1920,  showing  the  relative  con- 
sumption of  new  bagging,  imported  bagging,  and  substitutes,  when 
compared  with  a  simiTar  table  published  in  1913  by  the  Department 
of  Cfommerce,  indicates  that  the  only  marked  change  in  1919  from 
prewar  years  was  an  increase  from  2  to  14  per  cent  in  the  consumption 
of  sugar-bag  cloth,  cutting  down  the  amounts  of  new  and  secondhand 
bagjgmg  used  in  that  year.  The  figures  for  1920,  however,  show  a 
decided  variance.  Only  in  the  case  of  rewoven  bagging  was  the 
amount  and  percentage  the  same.  Notwithstanding  a  larger  cotton 
crop  than  the  year  previous,  the  quantity  of  new  bagging,  imported 
bagging,  and  sugar-bag  cloth  declined.  Secondhand  bagging  in  1920 
accounted  for  28  per  cent  of  all  the  material  used. 
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TABLE  7. — EUimaUd  *  consumption  of  various  types  of  cotton  hogging  in  1909-19 12 ,  1919 , 

and  1920. 


Amounts  sold,  in  ninning  yards. 

Per  cent  of  total  sold  in— 

1909-1912 

1919 

1920 

1909-1912 

1919 

1920 

New  l>asginc 

254,398,354 

32,906,574 

24,000,000 

7,000,000 

50,000,000 

51,427,000 
«  6,599,616 

8,065,000 
12,056,000 

6,053,496 

46,869,000 
5,446,428 
7,396,000 
9,706,000 

27,625,028 

69 
9 
7 
2 

13 

61.07 
7.83 
9.57 

14.31 
7.22 

48.29 

IiDDorlftd  baseiiis 

5.61 

Rewoven  baecdne. 

7.62 

Suear-bac  cloth 

10.00 

Secondhand  bazKinc* 

28.48 

Total  consumption 

368,304,928 

84,201,112 

97,042,456 

100 

100.00 

100.00 

1  Based  on  actual  sales  and  imports  amounting  in  1919  to  59,079,476  linear  yards  and  in  1920  to  51,903,727 
linear  yards. 

«  Imports  for  the  calendar  years  1919  and  1920  amounted  to  8,799,488  square  yards  and  7,261,904  square 
jards,  respectively.  These  totals  have  been  converted  into  linear  yards  of  45  inches  in  i^idth,  as  have  all 
figures  in  this  column. 

EXPORTS. 

The  type  of  cotton  bagging  woven  in  the  United  States  for  baling 
cotton  is  peculiarly  American,  since  its  use  is  limited  to  the  domestic 
crop.  American  cotton  is  the  poorest  baled  in  the  world.  The 
demand  places  the  emphasis  on  bagging  that  is  cheap  and  heavy 
rather  than  on  a  fabric  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  action  of 
hooks  when  being  handled,  or  of  mesh  fine  enough  to  protect  the 
cotton  from  the  action  of  the  elements. 

*'That  the  cotton  received  from  the  United  States  at  European 
ports  usually  is  in  much  worse  condition  than  that  received  irom 
other  coimtries,  as  stated  by  numerous  consuls  and  special  agents 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  is  verified  by  the  pnoto- 
graphs  of  actual  shipments.  One  reason  may  be,  as  foreign  importers 
complain,  that  since  they  are  largely  dependent  on  cotk)n  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  producers  in  the  United  States  know  this 
fact,  the  latter  are  indifferent  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  packed. 
But  this  does  not  prevent  the  loss  really  coming  back  on  tne  pro- 
ducer.^'® 

Foreign  Production. 

Statistics  of  foreign  Governments  do  not  show  exports  of  cotton 
bagging  apart  from  other  jute  cloths.  As  compared  with  shipments 
of  burlap  and  sacking  bags,  those  of  cotton  bagging  are  very  smcJI. 


UNITED   KINGDOM. 

The  leading  EngUsh  mills  manufacturing  cotton  baggine  are  re- 

Sorted  to  be  William  Cleghorn  (Ltd.),  of  Dundee,  and  Peter  Marsh  & 
ons,  of  Liverpool.  Production  by  these  firms  is  occasional.  Ship- 
ments of  baggmg  from  Dundee  to  the  United  States  in  the  calendar 
years  1919  and  1920  amounted  to  199,999  and  944,625  square  yards, 
respectively. 

•  "  Packing  for  Export."  No.  4.  Miscellaneous  Series,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  1909. 
This  repKjrt  contains  a  number  of  photographs  showing  shipments  from  various  countries  at  arrival  upon 
destination.  A  mxxe  recent  discussion  of  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  &  paper  on  "Needed  Reforms  in  the 
Ginning,  Baling,  and  Compressing  of  Cotton,"  read  before  the  Second  World  Cotton  Conference  at  Man- 
chester, England,  June  21, 1921. 
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A  number  of  American  bagging  concerns  import  secondhand 
bagging  from  the  United  Kingdom  ^r  the  purpose  of  making  it  into 
y^am.  One  of  the  firms  in  the  South,  reweavinjz  biigging,  reports  that 
it  consumes  annually  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miflion  pounds  of  second- 
hand gunny  ba^in^,  a  part  of  which  is  purchased  irom  mills  located 
in  Manchester,  England. 

The  United  Kingdom  consumes  about  one-fifth  of  all  the  cotton 
grown  in  the  world,  ranking  second  to  the  United  States.  About 
two-fifths  of  American  exports  are  consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Shipments  to  the  United  States  form  an  outlet  for  surplus  second- 
hand bagging. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  production  of  cotton  bagging  in  India  has  never  been  large. 
With  one  exception  all  the  Indian  mills  that  have  woven  any  cotton 
^^^ggii^  ii^  the  past  have  produced  it  as  incidental  to  their  manufac- 
ture of  burlap  and  sacking.  Before  the  war  there  were  five  Indiaii 
mills  that  wove  bagging.  An  American  importer  estimates  their 
annual  production  as  follows: 

Table  8. — ImHanjutf  mills  manu/acturxng  cotton  bagging. 


Name  of  nl ill. 


AiliaiKP.. 
KInnison 


Estimated 
annual 

proiuction 

of  cotton 

bagging 

shortly 

before  1914. 


Name  of  mill. 


Linear  pards. 

2.000,000 

2,000,000 

500,000 


Laiisdowne. , 
Narcoldanga. 


Estimated 
annual 

production 

ofeotton 

baggiiij: 

shortly 

before  1914. 


Liniar  otird^. 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 


The  last,  Narcoldanga,  produces  bagging  exclusively.  On  January 
1,  1921,  this  mill  had  14  sacking  looms.' 

The  representative  of  a  domestic  bagging  company,  who  visited 
India  in  1920,  reoorts  only  two  mills  manufacturing  bagging,  namely, 
Lansdowne  and  Narcoldanga,  the  former  an  up-to-date  and  eflBcient 
concern  preparing  to  double  its  plant. 

The  practice  in  Calcutta  is  to  manufacture  on  order  and  not  to 
carry  stock,  as  in  the  United  States. 

India's  production  of  gunny  cloth  for  covering  cotton  is  not 
limited  to  supplying  the  demand  of  the  United  States.  As  a  grower 
of  this  commodity  India  ranks  second,  furnishing,  in  1919,  22.4  per 
cent  of  the  world's  consumption.^^  Raw  cotton  is  India's  leading 
export.  An  examination  of  India  s  trade  returns  for  the  30  years 
previous  to  1920  shows  that  on  18  occasions  India's  chief  exports 
were  raw  and  manufactured  cotton,  principally  raw. 

Imports. 

Annual  imports  of  cotton  baffginj  ^ ^^f  ?«;?f  P«on  during  the  period 
1892  "-1921  were  greatest  in  the  decade  1901-1910.  ^       ^ 


In tiaa  lute  mills  an  1  their  looms  ?soy^^"J'J^.o^^^        Depa 


^.-- --nltheirloomsasofJan.  1,  1021.PP    pgpartment of Commeroa  i>  .. 

•  Cotton  Production  and  Distribution,  Sfso"  of  WW  ^.  ^  l^^    ^^e  basis  of?qu5?;22?«««» 
n  law  is  the  first  f  uU  year  for  which  imports  of  cotton  oaggi  k,  h  »re  yards,  are 


y*^.are  avaliaWe. 
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Table  9. — ImporU  of  cotton  bagging  into  the  United  8tate$^  1892-1921. 


.»..•- 

.^-•' 


f. 


Period,  fiscal  year. 

Average 

annual 

quantity. 

Average 
annual 
value. 

Period,  fiscal  year. 

Average 

annual 

quantity. 

Average 
annual 
value. 

1802-1900    

Smutre  yarit. 

4»  055, 414 

11,162,067 

$152, 715 
566,409 

1911-1920 

Suuare  wards. 
7,196,310 
4,873,711 

I542L9S2 

1001-1910 

1921 

511, 766 

In  the  decade  1901-1910  the  domestic  production  of  cotton,  in- 
cluding linters,  advanced  about  27  per  cent,  or  from  an  average  of 
9,102,000  bales  during  the  years  1892-1900  to  11,591,000  for  the 
following  10  years. 

In  the  period  1892-1920  imports  of  bagging  were  smallest  in  1894, 
with  618.708  square  yards^  valued  at  $32,709,  and  greatest  in  1907, 
with  19,817,860  square  yards,  valued  at  $1,215,446. 

Imports  showed  the  greatest  advance  in  quantity  during  the  years 
1903-1907,  when  they  increased  steadily  year  by  year  from  5,417,039 
sauare  yards  to  the  peak  reached  in  1907.  Accompanying  this  rapid 
advance  was  a  decline  in  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  from  15.26 
to  9.78  per  cent.  Under  the  act  of  1913  bagging  was  exempt  from 
duty. 

Tne  war  seriously  interfered  with  shipments  of  bagging.  From  a 
total  of  9,648,484  square  yards  in  the  fiscal  year  1915  they  fell  to 
1,781,889  square  yards  m  1918. 

Since  1918  imports  have  tended  to  remain  at  the  level  of  war  years. 
From  2,912,524  square  yards  in  the  fiscal  year  1919  shipments  ad- 
vanced to  9,332,239  square  yards  in  1920,  but  fell  to  4,873,711  square 
yards  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921. 


k' 


(', 


!'• 


IMPORTS   BY   COUNTRIES. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  British  East  India  has  suppUed  the 
United  States  with  the  greater  part  of  its  foreign  bagging — in  the 
fiscal  year  1919,  67.81  per  cent;  in  1920,  80.99  per  cent;  and  in  1921, 
56.71  per  cent.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  supplies 
all  but  a  small  part  of  the  remainder,  were  32.55,  17.55,  and  37.49  per 
cent,  respectively,  for  those  years. 

This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  previous  quarter  of  a  century, 
when  bagging  of  English  manufacture  constituted  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  domestic  consumption.  From  1895  to  1918"  in  two  years 
only — 1898  and  1902 — did  the  value  of  shipments  from  India  exceed 
those  from  the  United  Kingdom.  By  five-year  periods  since  1895 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  ranged  between  60  and  80 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  as  against  39  and  19  per  cent  from  British 
India. 

Indian  bagging  is  superior  to  that  made  by  the  English;  it  is  made 
entirely  from  jute  butts,  is  woven  with  more  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
and  is  in  every  way  stronger  and  more  suitable  for  covering  cotton. 
Calcutta  bagging  fmds  its  greatest  use  in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  where 
the  best  grades  of  American  upland  cotton  are  grown  and  where  the 
demand  is  for  the  best  covering  available. 


u  The  Talue  of  bagging  reoeiyedfrom  foreign  countries  is  first  separately  recorded  from  bags  in  1895. 


34  xiBcrr  momauawis  sckvkxsl 


Importo  of  cuUott  bttfpmr  bvfli  thr  UHied  Kmedom  faD  into  tbree 
I  Xew^  bMDBsr:  -I  «<nii  hind  bying:  and  (3)  <M  bag- 
ging flutAhfe  oqIt  tor  vtmmiadagtatm^  Tbe  iij^ftli  product  for  tbe 
mnet  pmit  is  nuwii*  frxa  a  comhrnation  of  wccn  bagging  and  low 

padtt  of  mill  vaete. 

Wltii  lu»r  cxc»pdi>QaI  adTantaets  in  the  war  of  raw  materials  and 
labor,  CalnxttA  is  abfe  to  export  "b^gpaig  at  a  lover  figure  than  Dun- 
dee. Durirur  thi»  Te«rs  l^I2-l!>2I  tlteanaage  export  prices  per  square 
jard  of  finglirth  and  IndiAn  ^ 


Tasl*  1*}.—Fricf»  per  iq*tan'  pird  -if  un^arfia^  ^rwttMam  hm§fim§^  I$li-19*lJ 


LulUk. 


:'ltl,     .  ,         _       .                  -t  ♦  L  IHT HLC  7-4 

\*>K\    .,.       ,  A'  !•  :«l.H n.3  1L9 

:'}u '.♦  i:  -^ik. tt.«  as 

.'H.T    .            .  *.  I  i"  ;£».--                             I3L3  44 

;t>Ui,  .  .             -                "^5  <.  J  MO- 11.2  i4 


IndiA  in  tru*  pa.-^t  hjks  not  supplieti  all  of  oar  inqiorted  bagging. 
h^^na-is^  ifi  cofi'irk'ti:  to  h.er  mijoc  ilne>.  burlap,  and  sacking  bags,  the 
Am<*r^An  rra/ln  :ri  r>;i4r;zin:j  is  ^nuiil  and  attended  with  certain  risks." 

CoicrETrrrrE  Coxnmoxsw 

rmportu*rl  h-^x;r>r.^  ^orj-titut^-s  a,  small  p^rt  of  tbe  material  con- 
sumed annual. 7  m  th**  UrJ.VtI  States  for  covering  cotton.^  In  the 
y^ar?t  18^^2-1 '.vio,  th**-  dom***-^'-  pr':kductioa  of  raw  cotton,  incfaidm^ 
Iinter^,    av^ra^»^d    ll^^/uUY)    bril-^    yearly.     Allowing   7   jarfe  <3 

mati^rial  for  earh  baie.  SI.l7v;00  yards  of  bagOTig 


to  cover  the  .Uneriran  rr.p:  d'lrin:^  this  period  imports  aTemged 
7,728.000  ^qnare  yard.-*,  or  5*7!>;.0OO  yards  of  4o-inch  material. 

The  American  production  of  r\^  cotton  and  linters  during  the 
f^,ason  1920  amounted  to  IZMZ.fY:^}  h-A^-^,  requiring aboat  97.000X00 
yardsj  of  bajS^n^.  Imports  of  \y?i^s.^  in  the  twelve  mentis  ended 
JMcemh>er  30,  1920,  totaled,  1:1^A/M\A  s^iuare  yards— 5,446.000  run- 
ning yards — or  about   6  per  cent   of  all   the  bagging  nsed  Ux  the 

1920  crop.** 

Import  statistics  are  not  separately  classified  to  show:  (1)  Xew 
ba^^in^;  ^%  second-hand  bag^n^,  or  '3  old  bagging  that  is  to  serre 
a8  raw  mat^erial  for  new  bag^ng  or  is  to  be  rewoven.  It  is  esti- 
/Aftted  that  at  least  a  fourth^  the  covering  material  imported  in  1920 
Aonsisted  of  bagging,  which  was  subsecjaently  rewoven  or  mixed 
with  other  fibers  in  the  manufacture  of  new  bagging. 

Two  fa/"tors  combine  to  make  the  volxmie  of  imports  small — 
{\)  the  strong  position  of  the  American  concerns  mamnactnring  tbb 

Sfodn^-t,  and  (2)   the  risks  involved  in  snpplyiTig  a  demand  which 
tictufttfs  from  year  to  year. 

H  ThH  fftiTjVwt  H  treated  *t  greater  Itmgth  on  pp.  %JM^^ 

t*  finf Ing  ^  <»l*»<JAr  y»f,  l«Mr  Imports  w«re  3,372,000  scfuare  yards,  vahiM  a« 
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Tlie  two  domestic  concerns  are  the  world's  largest  manufacturers 
of  bagging.  Each  has  a  strong  and  large  organization,  has  been 
long  promment  in  this  field,  and  makes  a  number  of  products  closely 
allied^ to  bagging,  thus  saving  m  overhead  expenses. 

Tlie  import  tntde  is  attended  with  certain  risks.     The  demand  for 
T^fi^gi^  fluctuates  from  season  to  season,  as  it  depends  upon  the  size 
of    £ae  crop.    Likewise  the  demand  is  confined  to  the  period,  April- 
November.     Whatever  bagging  is  not  sold  during  this  period  must 
be  stored  imtil  the  following  season.    These  factors,  together  with  the 
uncertainty  of  bagging  remaining  on  the  free  list,  or  being  subject 
to   a  low  rate  of  duty,  have  militated  against  foreigpa  manufacturers 
concentrating  on  the  production  of  baggmg  and  against  their  buying 
additional  machinery. 

These  considerations  have  had  more  influence  in  limiting  imports 
from  Dimdee  than  from  India.  Calcutta's  lack  of  interest  hasl>een 
due  to  the  small  size  of  the  orders  involved  and  the  low  value  of  the 
product,  which  have  offered  little  incentive  to  turn  from,  the  produc- 
tion of  burlap  and  sacking  bags,  in  which  Unes  the  world's  consimip- 
tion  up  to  1914  was  advancing  more  rapidlj^  than  the  output. 

There  is,  however,  a  possibiUty  of  India  furnishing  in  the  near 
future  a  larger  part  of  the  American  consumption.  The  first  of  the 
ti«ro  concerns  wnich  dominate  the  domestic  trade  in  ba^ii^,  and  a 
subsidiary  of  the  second,  are  now  each  building  a  mill  in  Hidia  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  material.  Both  companies  have  already 
shipped  abroad  a  part  of  the  bagging  machinery  formerly  operated 
in  tnis  coimtry.  The  subsidiary  of  the  second  company  was  in- 
corporated in  1920  with  $5,000,000  capital  stock  for  tne  purpose  of 
takmg  over  and  extending  the  business  of  the  parent  company  in 
India.     This  subsidiary  wul  also  produce  burlap. 

In  the  past,  although  burlap  has  been  subject  to  a  duty  which,  in 
the  years  1898-1913,  ranged  between  21  and  30  per  cent,  over  99 
per  cent  of  the  domestic  consumption  was  suppliea  by  British  India 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  fiscal  year  1921,  the  domestic 
consumption  of  burlap  was  about  1,000,000,000  yards,  of  which 
about  93  per  cent  came  from  India. 

The  advantages  India  possesses  for  the  manufacture  of  jute  cloths, 
and  which  are  responsible  for  the  leading  American  bagging  firms 
building  mills  there,  will  be  discussed  later." 

TABIFP  HISTORY. 

A  study  of  the  paragraphs  relating  to  cotton  bagging  in  tariff  acts 
since  1824,  when  it  was  first  mentioned,  discloses  : 

(1)  That  cotton  bagging  has  been  assessed  at  a  specific  duty  in  all 
acts  with  the  exception  <h  those  passed  in  1846,  when  it  was  made 
dutiable  at  20  per  cent,  and  in  1894,  and  1913,  when  it  was  made  free. 

(2)  That  jute  has  become  the  leading  material  used  in  its  manu- 
facture, supplanting  flax  and  hemp. 

(3)  That  m  the  earUer  acts,  wnere  the  duty  was  laid  on  the  basis 
of  value  per  yard,  the  basis  tended  to  become  lower. 

u  S«e  pp.  52-54. 
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The  paragraph  relating  to  cotton  baggmg  in  the  act  of  1824  reads 
as  follows : 

On  cotton  bagging,  3  cents  and  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  square  yard. 

The  first  reference  to  bagging  made  from  jute  appears  in  the  act  of 
1861: 

On  cotton  bageine;  or  any  other  manufacture  not  otherwise  provided  for,  suitable 
for  the  uses  to  which  cotton  bagging  is  applied,  whether  composed  in  whole  or  part 
of  hemp,  jute,  or  flax,  or  any  otiier  material,  valued  at  less  than  10  cents  per  square 
yard,  1^  cents  per  pound;  over  10  cents  per  square  yard,  2  cents  per  poimd. 

In  1862,  the  duty  was  lowered  to  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound 
on  material  valued  at  less  than  10  cents  per  square  yard,  and  to  1 
cent  on  that  over  10  cents. 

In  the  act  of  1864  gimny  cloth,  gunny  bags,  and  cotton  bagging 
were  assessed  at  3  cents  per  pound,  when  the  value  was  10  cents  or 
less  per  square  yard,  and  at  4  cents  when  the  value  was  in  excess  of 
10  cents.  These  products  were  dutiable  in  the  acts  of  1870  and  1883 
at  2  cents  and  1^  cents,  respectively,  per  poimd  when  valued  at  7 
cents  or  less  per  square  yard;  and  when  valued  at  over  7  cents  per 
square  yard  at  3  cents  in  1870  and  at  2  cents  in  1883. 

In  1890  jute  butts  were  added  to  the  list  of  materials,  from  which 
the  cotton  bagging  might  be  made.  In  that  act  '*  Bagging  for  cotton, 
gunny  cloth,  and  all  similar  material  suitable  for  covering  cotton/' 
if  valued  at  6  cents  or  less  per  square  yard,  was  assessed  at  1.6  cents 
per  square  yard;  and  if  valued  at  more  than  6  cents  per  square  yard, 
at  1.8  cents. 

The  act  of  1894  used  the  same  phraseology  as  the  act  of  1890,  but 
placed  the  article  on  the  free  list. 

The  classification  adopted  in  the  act  of  1897  was  a  radical  departure 
from  former  classifications.  Paragraph  344  of  that  act  reads  as 
follows : 

Bagging  for  cotton,  gunny  cloth,  and  similar  fabrics,  suitable  for  covering  cotton 
composed  of  single  yams  made  of  jute,  jute  butts,  or  hemp,  not  bleached,  dyed, 
colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  not  exceeding  16  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
counting  the  warp  and  filling,  and  weighing  not  less  than  15  ounces  per  square  yard, 
six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  square  yard. 

This  paragraph  was  reenacted  without  change  of  wording  or  duty 
in  the  act  oi  1909,  and  was  made  a  basis  of  the  classification  adopted 
in  1913.  The  act  of  1913  made  cotton  bagging  free  of  duty,  and 
while  eliminating  hemp,  which  is  a  soft  fiber,  from  the  list  of  materials 
from  which  cotton  bagging  midit  be  made,  added  cotton  tares  and 
a  number  of  new  fibers:  Seg,  Kussian  seg,  New  Zealand  tow,  Nor- 
wegian tow,  and  aloe. 
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BAGGING  AND  COVERING  COTTON. 

Table  11. — Imports  by  countries,  1895^1921 } 


fiscal  year. 


K95.. 

896.. 

897.. 

898.. 

899.. 

900. 

L901. 

L902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1905. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 


Imported  f  rom— 


United  Kingdom. 


Square 
yards.* 


1912 4,911,055 

1913 5, 106,073 

1914 1  9,201,009 

1915 6,215,717 

1916 1  1,976,285 


1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920, 
1921. 


3,478,774 
1,502,708 
936,428 
1,638,120 
1,827,523 


Value. 


$28,603 
57,843 
351,552 
217,582 
426,160 
228,457 
371,756 
219,566 
152,688 
189,942 
275,696 
556,200 
1,076,207 
821,992 
225,877 
456,782 
438,551 
339,455 
414,475 
723,284 
495,927 
188,034 
369,019 
200,294 
136,923 
218,411 
242,513 


British  East  India. 


Square 
yards.* 


Value. 


971,255 
2,709,421 
4,847,994 
3,500,979 

380,447 
20,000 


1,975,110 
7,557,923 
2,764,107 


$1,846 

9,982 

42,542 

252,279 

88,728 

104,297 

415,884 

69,277 

73,724 

72,305 

61,825 

131,560 

232,983 

225,828 

248,093 

156,694 

49,430 

137,514 

254,720 

220,828 

28,230 

2,202 


222,538 
707,757 
232,411 


All  other  countries. 


Square 
yards.* 


270,009 

986 

136,196 

282,081 


Value. 


$41 
34 

315 
4,660 
3,127 


2,398 


14 

55 

1,775 

10,579 

13,122 


57 

87 

6,816 

533 

465,990 

96,531 

222,425 

18,597 
3,725 
5,676 

12,299 

110 

13,092 

35,842 


1  Imports  of  cotton  bagging  by  countries  were  included  prior  to  1895  in  the  classification  of  ''bags  and 
baggii^." 
*  <^uan;tities  of  cotton  bagging  imported  by  countries  are  first  given,  beginning  with  1912. 

Table  12. — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue,  under  tariff  acts  1890,  1894,  1897, 

1909,  and  1913. 


Fiscal  year. 


1891 ». 


1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


Average 
yearly  im- 

Sorts  un- 
er  act  of 
1890. 


1896 «. 
1896.. 
1897.. 


Average 
yearly  im- 
ports un- 
der act  of 
1894. 


Rate  of  duty. 


1.6  and  1.8  cents 
per  square  yard. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Free.. 

do. 

do. 

....do. 


Quantity. 


Square  ya 


ards. 
976 


1,369,533 

801, 741 

61.3,708 

50,408 


789, 130 


622,309 
1,694,508 
9,491,777 

642,384 


4,279,260 


Value. 


$10,669 

66,964 

40,813 

32,709 

2,497 


Duty 
,  collected. 


$3,744 

22,024 

12,971 

10,003 

807 


39,785 


12,775 


Value. 

per 

unit  of 

quantity. 


Cents. 
4.6 

4.9 
5.1 
5.3 
5.0 


30,6.50 

70, 191 

394,038 

24,438 


178,485 


>  Quantities  by  square  yards  available,  beginning  with  Oct.  6, 1890. 

>  From  Aug.  28, 1894,  to  June  30, 1895. 


5.0 


4.9 
4.1 
4.2 
3.8 


4.2 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent. 
35.09 

32.89 
31.78 
30.58 


32.11 
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Tablb  12.— ImporU  /or  conawnpHonr—Revenue,  under  tariff  acts  1890,  1894, 

1909,  and  79/J— CoDtinued. 


1897, 


FiactXymr, 


1N(W*. 


1890. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 

i9as. 

1906. 
1907. 
190S. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


ATerftse 
yearly  Im- 
ports un- 
der acts  of 
1M97  ftnd 
1900. 


1914  «. 
1915. . 
1916. . 
1917.. 
191S.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1921  t>. 


I 


RaUofduty.         Quantity. 


SfU€Te  farit. 
0.6  cent  per  square         .%  Tta^  78K 
yard, 
do 12,7M,»tt 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do, 
.do. 


7,236,096 
9,161.996 
6.641,  W3 
5.417,039 
7.««1,672 
9,6m,4«7 
12, 309. 137 

.do 19.M7.H60 

.do 16,349,606 

-do K,012.434 

.do 16,505,542 

.do 1.1.365,349 

.do 5.77\731 

.do 5,483,505 

.do 7,619,472 


10,438,270 


Free.. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 


Average 
>*eariy  im- 

§orts*  un- 
cr  act  of 
1913. 

Average 
vearlv  ini- 
ports'is90- 
1921. 


9,944.396 
9,64S,484 
2,612,567 
3, 4<\,  154 
1,7S1,8S9 
2.913,224 
9.  :V«.  -239 
4,S7.<,7n 

5.757,145 


7. 4vVl.  ;W5 


Value. 


Duty     , 
eoUected.  * 


VahM 

per 

unit  of 

quantity. 


Actual  and 

oomfrnted 

advaloran 

rate. 


427,415 


t 

{                      1 
'      CenU. 

Per  cent. 

$1S3,524 

$31,577 

3.5 

17.21 

386,100 

76,780 

3.0 

WLtf 

205,211 

43,420 

4.1 

14.71 

432,785 

54,972 

4.7 

12L70 

296,454  , 

39,851 

4.5 

13.44 

213,008  ' 

32,502 

3.9 

IS.» 

361,235 

46,810 

3.3 

17.82 

391,730 

57,621 

4.1 

14.71 

663,843 

73.855 

5.4 

ILtl 

1,215,446 

118,907 

6.1 

9.7* 

1,076,354 

98,006 

6.0 

9.11 

413,209 

48,075 

5.2 

1L6S 

609,940 

99,033 

4.2 

14.L=> 

623.009 

80.192 

4.7 

12.87 

363,751 

34,672 

6.3 

9.S 

431, 164 

32,902 

7.0 

7.  S3 

491,652 

45,716 

6.5 

|L» 

520,855 

62,415 

5.0 

1L>^ 

I 

672.404  

720.307  ; 

222,416  1 

36K,920  ' 

236,98S  ! 

350.571  

939,380  

511.  T86 

530,«0    j 

1 

i 


34.555 


6.8 

7.4 



8.5 

10.  S 
13.2  ! 

12.3 

lai 
ia5 

9l04 

5.73 


•  From  July  25,  1 W,  to  June  30, 1S9S. 

«  Vn\m  Oct.  4.  IttU,  to  June  30.  1914. 

-  Irai>orts  dnrlufi  Ihe  oaJenar  YiM»r  1921  werv  3,372,000  square  yards,  valued  at  $309,897. 

T.vBLK  l^.^PriYs  of  new  dym*stic  bagging,  189S-1921. 

(Wholesale  price  |>cr  lineAT  y«rd  of  flrst-grade,  3-pound  bagging.) 
a.  Data  from  American  Xlanufaoturiug  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


8.  OK 


Year, 


ISKi, 
1899. 
1000. 
1001. 


Averaffo 

selling 

price 

,    May  1, 
f.  o,  b. 

New  York- 


5.  vCS 

5.50 

7.  iilh 

&00 


Year, 


AN^erage 

seUing 

May  1, 

f,  o.  b. 

New  Ywk. 


19lV? \  tU\N 

190S ,v.s:,s 

1904 «vi5 

1905. T,5i> 


Year, 


Avwige 

selling 

price 

May  1, 

f,  o,  b. 

New  York 


I9(W S.  375 

1907 9..'» 

190S, 6,625 

1900 5.ST5 


Year. 


,  Averts 

I  selling 
*    prioe 
!  £vl, 
f.o.b. 
KewYork. 


I  Cnt$. 

1910 7.50 

19U ,  iOO 

1912. 130 

1913. laso 
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Table  13. — Prices  of  new  domestic  bagging,  1898-1921 — Continued. 
(Wholesale  price  per  linear  yard  of  first  grade,  2-pound  bagging.) 


Year. 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  At- 
lantic coast  and 
St.  Louis.    ^ 

Year. 

1 

J 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  At- 
lantic coast  and 
St.  Louis. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

1014 

Cents. 
5.75 
6.25 

a5o 
11 

Cents. 
8.375 
8.50 
12.00 
13.  DO 

1918 

Cents. 
13 

16.50 

10.50 

7.50 

Cents. 
16.00 

1015 

1919 

17.50 

1.916 

1920 

18.50 

1Q17 

1921 

10.00 

b.  Data  from  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates,  Ludlow,  Mass. 


Year. 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


Lowest. 


Cents. 
71 


Highest. 


Cents. 
8i 


Year. 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


Lowest. 


Cents. 

7i 

8 

8i 

lOi 


Highest. 


Cents 

7 


m 


SI 


Year. 

Lowest. 

Cents. 

1916 

Hi 

1917 

13 

1918 

13§ 

1919 

17| 

1920 

185 

1921 

81 

Highest. 


Cents. 


1  From  1914,  all  prices  are  for  delivery  at  Savannah. 

Table  14. — Prices  of  imported  bagging ^  1914-1921. 

( Wholesale  price  per  linear  yard  of  first  grade,  2-pound  bagging.) 

Data  from  C.  Lee  McMillan  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  Orleans,  La. 


Year. 

Best  quality  Cal- 
cutta. 

Other  foreign  bag- 
ging, quality 
about    equal    to 
first    grade    do- 
mestic. 

Year. 

Best  quality  Cal- 
cutta. 

Other  foreign  bag- 
ging, quality 
about    equal    to 
first    grade    do- 
mestic. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

1914 

Cents. 
13i 

Cents. 

15 
15J 

Cents. 

5 

8 
13 

Cents. 
9 
8i 
12i 
14 

1918 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 
14 

Cents. 
17 

1915 

1919 

1920 

1921 

m 

18 
10 

2i" 

20i 
lOi 

1916 

1917 

»i 

H 

1  April,  1921,  nominal  price. 

Table  15. — Prices  ofdwnestic  rewoven  bagging  and  sugar-bag  cloth j  1914-1921. 

(Wholesale  price  per  linear  yard.) 

Data  for  rewoven  bagging  from  Carolina  Bagging  Co.,  Henderson,  N.  C;  for  sugar-bag  cloth  from 

Young  &  Metzner,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


Year. 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


Rewoven  in 

southern  mill. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

5 

8 

6} 

8 

8 

Hi 

lOJ 

12 

Average 

price  of 

sugar-bag 

cloth 

sewn  in 

northern 

mill. 


Cents. 

8i 
8 
10 
10 


Year. 


1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Rewoven  in 

southern  mill. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

12 

151 

15 

16J 

10 

17 

6i 

8 

Average 

price  of 

sugar-bag 

cloth 
sewn  in 
northern 

mill. 
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RAOOixo  FOR  ooTERixo  COTTON — Continued. 

Table  16. — Frireso/dom€$liepaU:he$/orcovenn§eotUnL,  19i&-19tl. 

fWbolenJe  price  per  pound.] 
DftU  from  Mento  it  Co.,  New  OrieuM,  L*. 


Yaw. 


\9\*\ 
1917 
191H 
1919 
19i0 
1921 


Fimt  grade  new 
Jute  patches. 


Lowe<ft.     Highest. 


Ctnu. 
4.60 
4.75 
0.00 
7.10 
7  Ih 
4.00 


Ctnit. 
5.43 
6.00 
K.50 
S.50 
S.50 
6.33 


Sogftrbag 

Patrfaes  or  otter 

patcbes. 

mate 

rials. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

• 

Lowe^ 

HiefwsL 

CtniM, 

CvUt. 

rrmtt. 

4.35 

5.00 

2.50 

4.» 

4.55 

5.30 

2.50 

5-M» 

5.50 

K.00 

3.25 

<on 

fi.70 

8.10 

4.00 

S-OD 

7.50  , 

».25 

5.00 

s.» 

3.65  ' 

6.00 

2.75 

le 

Rates  of  duty — cotton  hagying — 188S-191S. 


Act  of— 


Para- 
graph. 


1883        343 


1890    .    366 


1894 
1897 


1909 
1913 


392i 
314 


355 
408 


TarUr  clasaiflcation  or  descrlpticm. 


Bagging  for  cotton,  or  other  manufactures,  not  Rpeciaily  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for  In  thi.s  act,  suit  \h'.e  to  the  uaes'for  which 
cotton  bagging  is  appliel.  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
hemp,  jute,  jute  butts  "■i^.  gunny  bag»,  gunny  cloth,  or 
other  material,  and  va  ued  at  7  cent^  or  lew  per  square  yard. 
Valued  at  over  7  cents  per  square  yard 

Bagging  for  cotton,  gunny  cloth,  ani  all  similar  mat€rial  suit- 
able lor  covering  cotton,  comp  jse  1  in  who  e  or  in  part  of  hemp, 
flax,  jute,  or  jute  butts,  valued  at  0  cents  or  less  per  square 
yard. 


Rates  of  duty,  ^jecifir 
and  ad  valoram. 


Valued  at  more  than  6  cents  per  square  yard. 


Bagging  for  cotton,  gunny  cloth,  an  1  a!l  si-nilar  material  suit- 
aole  for  covering  -otton,  compo^d  in  who  e  or  in  part  of  hemp, 
flax,  jute,  or  jute  butts. 

Bagging  for  cott  m,  gunny  cloth,  and  similar  fabrics,  suitab'e 
for  covering  cotton,  campo<ed  of  sing  e  yann  made  of  jute, 
jute  butts,  or  hemp,  n^t  beiched,  dyed,  colorel.  stained, 

f)ainted,  or  printed,  not  exceeiing  1  •  threads  to  the  square 
neh,  counting  the  warp  and  flliing,  and  weighing  not  iess 
than  15  oun  'es  per  square  yard. 
,....do 


Bagging  for  cotton,  gunny  cloth,  an  1  similar  fabrics,  suitable 
for  covering  cott  in,  compos  J  of  sing  e  yarns  made  of  jute, 
jute  butts,  seg,  Rusilan  seg.  New  Zealand  tow,  Norwegian 
to>v,  a  oe,  mill  waste,  CDtton  tares,  or  other  material  not 
b!oa^h6d,  dye  1,  co  ored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  not  ex- 
ceeding 1  i  threi  is  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  ani 
flliing,  ani  wei^liin.?  not  ies;  than  15  ounces  per  square 
yard    ♦    ♦    ♦. 


1^  cents  per  pound. 


2  cents  per  pound. 
1.6   cents   per   square 
yard. 


1.8   cents    per   square 

yard. 
Free. 


Six-tenths  of  1  cent  p^^ 
square  yard. 


Do. 
Free. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Pieces  of  old  bagging  extensively  vsed  as  patchings  for  cotton  hales  j 
and  hanging  as  removed  from  bales^  which  might  be  used  as  covering 
or  patches  for  cotton  baloH,  and  jute  bagging^  consisting  of  pieces  of 
old  bagging  and  of  sugar  biigw,  nit  and  torn,  classified  as  waste,  at 
10  per  centum  ad  valorem  lUMhu*  oaragraph  479  of  the  act  of  1909 
(T.  D.  31776,  of  1911),  wore  \hM  to  bo  exempt  from  duty  under 
paragraph  408  of  the  act  of  191. 'i,  irjaHmuch  as  new  bagging  for 
coiton,  gunny  cloth,  and  Himilar  fabricH  Miiitable  for  covering  cotton 
are  free  thereunder.     (T.  I).  :WJ\)7,  of  1914.) 

*  *  *  Patches  for  cotton  bales  vuiummHl  of  single  jute  yarn  having 
the  word  ''Paton''  stenciled  thereon  for  iw  piu'inw©  of  identification 
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i^eire  held  to  be  exempt  from  duty  as  bagging  for  cotton  not  printed 
xmder  paragraph  408  and  not  dutiable  as  a  manufacture  of  vegetable 
fiber  under  paragraph  284,  of  the  act  of  1913.  (Abstract  40726,  of 
1917.) 

Jvte  hogging  'patches,  striped  and  twilled,  and  not  composed  of  single 
yams  were  held  dutiable  \mder  paragraph  284  of  the  act  of  1913. 
(Abstract  39855,  of  1916.)  .  G.  A.  8374,  T.  D.  38506,  of  1920.  Cottan 
jHjUcheSj  whether  twiU  woven  or  colored,  or  whether  made  from  plain 
"uxyven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yams,  not  colored,  were  held  dutiable 
under  paragraph  384  of  the  act  of  1913,  as  waste  not  specially  pro- 
vided for.  (G.  A.  8374,  T.  D.  38506,  of  1920;  modified  by  McGet- 
trick  V,  United  States,  11  Ct.  Gust.  Appls.    of  1921;  T.  D.  38727.) 

^Worn  ha^s  which  have  hecoms  unavauahle  for  use  as  ha^s  have  not 
necessarily  become  unavailable  for  use  as  labrics.     Bags  which  are 
simply  cut  down  one  side  and  through  both  ends  are  no  longer  bags, 
but  tney  are  still  fabrics.     If  the  material  is  so  worn  as  to  be  no 
better  tnan  rags,  fragments,  or  shreds,  and  is  not  such  as  is  chiefly 
used  for  paper  making,  it  is  free  of  duty  under  paragraph  586,  tarin 
act  of  1913,  as  rags,  **not  otherwise  specially  provided  for    *    *    *." 
If  it  is  commerciaDy  and  chiefly  used  as  paper  stock,  it  is  free  of  duty 
as  such  imder  paragraph  566.     If  it  is  no  longer  commercially  suit- 
able for  any  textile  purpose  and  is  not  special^  provided  for  as  rags 
or  paper  stock  or  under  some  other  more  specific  designation,  it  may 
be  classed  as  a  waste  under  paragraph  384.     If  it  is  still  a  fabric  and 
is  *^  plain  woven    *    *    *    of  single  jute  yams    *    *    *    not  bleached, 
dyed,  colored,  stained,  printed,  or  rendered  noninflammable   *   *    *," 
it  must  be  classified  as  such  under  paragraph  408.     (McGettrick  v. 
United  States,  11  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.,  — ;  T.  D.  38727,  of  1921,  modify- 
ing T.  D.  38506,  of  1920.) 

Secondhand  jute  sugar  hags,  twill  woven  and  printed,  apparently  of 
whole  and  sound  fabric,  with  the  exception  that  some  of  them  are 
stickjr  with  sugar,  but  which  the  appraiser  reports  can  be  used  as 
containers  and  which  bags  are  inmscriminately  mixed,  were  held 
dutiable  under  paragraph  284,  tariff  act  of  1913  as  manufactures  of 
vegetable  fiber  and  not  under  paragraph  384,  or  free  under  paragraph 
566.  (G.  A.  8397;  T.  D.  38572,  of  1920;  affirmed  in  Downing  v. 
United  States,  11  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.  — ;  T.  D.  38730.) 
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PART  II. 

NONPROCESSED  BURLAP. 

Description  and  Uses. 

Burlap  is  the  most  extensiveljr  manufactured  of  all  jute  cloths. 

Tlie  term  *' burlap'^  is  American,  and  in  a  general  way  refers 
to  all  plain  woven  cloths  of  single  jute  yams.  After  the  weav- 
ing operations  such  cloth  may  be  specially  finished  but  never 
processed — ^i.  e.,  bleached,  dyed,  painted,  etc.  More  specifically, 
'^ burlap,''  unless  modified  by  terms  such  as  ''brattice  cloth''  or 
'^  canvas  padding,"  is  synonymous  with  ''hessian,"  which  is  the 
Enghsh  term  for  plain-woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yams,  ranging 
in  ^weight  from  6  to  16  ounces  to  the  linear  yard. 

Plain-woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yams  weighing  over  16  ounces 
to  the  linear  yard  are  divided  into  (1)  tarpaulin  and  (2)  bagging. 

Tarpaulin  is  used  as  the  basis  of  water-proofed  fabrics  ol  the 
same  name,  employed  as  coverings  for  hatches,  wagons,  etc.  It  dif- 
fers from  burlap  in  that  it  is  heavier,  has  more  threads  to  the  square 
inch,  and  is  of  a  double-warp  constmction. 

Bagging  is  coarser  and  more  loosely  woven  than  tarpaulin.  The 
best  types  used  in  the  United  States  nave  a  double  warp.  The  do- 
mestic consumption  of  double-warp  bagging  is  small  compared  with 
that  of  single  warp  employed  for  covermg  cotton. 

Burlap,  tarpaulin,  and  the  better  grades  of  bagging  have  never 
been  distinguished  in  our  tariff  acts.  Bagging  for  covering  cotton 
is  the  only  one  distmguished  from  burlap.  Trade  statistics  of  forei^ 
Governments  do  not  differentiate  between  the  various  types  of  plain- 
woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yams. 

The  term  ^^ burlap  as  used  in  this  report  will  include:  (1)  Burlap, 
(2)  tarpaulin,  and  (3)  double-warp  (D.  W.)  bagging. 

The  leading  use  of  burlap  in  the  United  States,  as  in  all  countries, 
is  for  sacking  and  baling.  Burlap  is  made  in  widths  ranging  from 
27  to  150  inches,  and  in  weight  from  6  to  16  ounces  to  the  linear  yard. 
The  standard  hessian  cloth  is  the  11  porter,*  40-inch,  lO^-ounce,  12- 
shot,  which  is  40  inches  wide  and  weighs  10^  ounces  to  the  running 
yard.  Where  the  bulk  of  the  demand  is  for  lightweight  goods,  as 
m  the  United  States,  40-inch,  8-ounce  burlap,  9  porter,  10-snot,  may 
be  taken  as  a  standard. 

Burlap  weighing  less  than  10  ounces  to  the  linear  yard  forms  the 
greater  part  oi  domestic  consumption.  A  census  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  1918  showed  that  of  the  total  burlap  consumed  by 
3,473  establishments  engaged  in  some  phase  of  the  jute  trade,  burlap 
weighing  under  10  ounces  to  the  yard  constitutea  58.3  per  cent  of 
consumption  in  1917  and  59.1  per  cent  of  the  estimated  consumption 

»  The  p^>rter  refers  to  the  reed  through  which  th3  warp  threads  pass  In  the  loom,  and  is  the  number  of 
splits  in  the  twentieth  part  of  the  Scottish  ell  of  37  inches.  The  shot  is  the  number  of  single  weft  threads 
par  inch. 
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in  furniture  for  separating  the  springs  from  the  stnfling,  and  for  horse 
clothing.  The  material  used  by  the  tailoring  and  upholstering  trades 
is  commonlv  made  from  lightweight  burlap  of  close  weave  ana  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  general  run  of  burlap  oy  the  term  ''jute  canvas.*' 

Imports  of  jute  canvas  prior  to  1914  accounted  for  about^S  per 
cent  of  the  domestic  consumption  of  burlap.  The  best  grades  of 
jute  canvas  are  used  as  interlinings  in  coats  and  are  known  as  tailors' 
padding  or  canvas  padding.  Paddings  vary  in  width  from  20  to  24 
inches,  and  in  weight  from  4^  to  6^  ounces  to  the  linear  yard.^  About 
one  linear  yard  is  used  in  a  coat. 

Fabrics  of  flax  constitute  the  bulk  of  consumption,®  and  because  of 
their  stiffness,  strength,  and  evenness,  are  most  suitable  for  padding 
purposes.  Since  1914  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  domestic 
consimiption  of  low  grade  paddings  made  of  all  jute  as  well  as  those 
made  oi  a  mixture  of  jute  and  cotton.  The  construction  of  these 
paddings  may  be  judged  from  the  following  table  giving  the  specifi- 
cations of  interUnings  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Army  clothing.' 

Table  17. — Constructions  of  jute  canvas  padding. 


Material. 


Warp. 

FiUing. 

Jato r 

Jute 

Do 

do 

Cotton 

do 

Minimum 
weight  in 

ounces 
per  linear 

yard. 

Minimum  threads 
per  inch. 

Minimum  tensile 
strength. 

Warp. 

FiUing. 

Warp. 

Filling. 

6 

6  5 
6 

20 
18 
25 

24 
20 
25 

Pounds. 

100 

100 

50 

Pounds. 

85 
85 
85 

Width. 


Inches, 
22 
22 
22 


In  the  act  of  1913  paddings  are  subject  to  varying  rates  of  duty, 
according  to  the  materials  from  which  made.  Those  of  all  linen 
or  of  a  mixture  of  linen  and  other  fibers,  with  linen  as  constituent  of 
chief  value  are  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  under  paragraph  283;  those 
of  jute  and  cotton  or  any  other  mixture  in  which  jute  or  any  other 
vegetable  fiber  other  than  cotton  or  flax  is  the  component  of  chief 
value  are  assessed  at  35  per  cent  under  paragraph  284;  ®  and  those  of 
all  jute  are  free  of  duty  under  paragraph  408. 

Closely  related  to  padding  is  buckram,  which  is  a  coarse-woven 
fabric  of  cotton  or  jute  stinened  with  glue  or  with  starch.  Jute 
buckram,  made  by  subjecting  burlap  to  the  process  of  sizing  with 
starch  or  glue  and  then  runnmg  the  material  through  heavy  rollers, 
finds  its  greatest  use  as  a  body  for  hats  and  bonnets.  It  has  been 
held  that  the  starching  or  sizing  of  burlap  does  not  exclude  it  from 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  408.*  Buckram  which  has  been  dyed, 
principaUy  black,  is  occasionaDy  imported  and  pays  a  duty  of  10 
per  cent  under  paragraph  279.  One  of  the  largest  bag  companies 
uses  from  1,250,000  to  1,500,000  yards  of  burlap  yearly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  article,  about  two-thirds  of  which  consist  of  8-ounce 
burlap  and  one-third  of  10-ounce. 

» The  construction  of  a  number  of  paddines  of  different  fibers  is  given  on  pp.  64,65. 
•  A  domestic  manufacturer  of  canvas  paddiug  estimates  that  the  annual  domestic  consumption  of  tailors' 
padding  of  all  materials  is  about  50,000,000  yards.    (Ways  and  Means  tariff  hearings,  192i;  p.  2519.) 
»  War  DOTartment  specification  No.  415-4-1249—1919. 
•T.D.    (Abstract)  37515. 
»  T.  D.  20611. 
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Narrow  woven  fabrics  of  jute  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  width, 
commonlv  known  as  webbings,  are  used  for  maKii^  bands,  belts,  etc. 
In  1919  there  were  30,856,000  linear  jards  of  webbing  produced  in  the 
United  States,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  made  from  yam  averaging 
about  9  pounds.*"  One  manufacturer,  who  specializes  in  weaving 
webbing  for  the  upholstery  and  automobile  traaes,  uses  the  following 
jute  yams:  7-pound  2  ply,  14  pounds,  10-pound  2  ply,  16  pounds, 
and  18  pounds.  Three  webbings  are  conmionly  woven  on  one  loom. 
Webbings  of  jute  or  of  any  vegetable  fiber  are  specifically  provided 
for  in  paragraph  262  of  the  act  of  1913,  at  25  per  cent." 


,i 


SUBSTITUTES. 

No  domestic  product  serves  as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  burlap. 
Cotton  cloth  is  its  nearest  competitor.  Its  substitution  is  limited, 
because  burlap  possesses  a  strength  which  can  not  be  obtained  in 
cotton  cloth  except  at  a  price  much  higher  than  that  commonly  asked 
for  burlap.  Burlap  and  cotton  cloths  are  each  so  particularly 
adapted  for  certain  purposes — ^burlap  for  sacking  conmiodities  that 
demand  strength  of  texture  rather  than  closeness  of  weave,  and 
cotton  for  sacking  pulverized  and  ground  products — that  substitution 
is  limited  and  confined  to  periods  when  the  price  of  one  is  abnormally 
high  in  terms  of  the  other.  For  example,  cotton  cloth  has  been 
suDstituted  for  burlap  in  containers  for  bran,  feed,  and  similar  prod- 
ucts, or  in  recent  years,  heavy  burlap  has  been  substituted  for  cotton 
in  carriers  for  cement. 

Although  jute  is  weaker  in  tensile  strength  than  cotton,*-  the 
difference  in  strength  is  not  commensurate  with  the  marked  differ- 
ence ordinarily  existing  in  the  price  of  the  raw  fibers..  Cotton 
sheeting  40  inches  wide,  4.25  yards  to  the  pound,  and  burlap  40 
inches  wide,  7i  ounces,  are  standard  fabrics,  and  in  any  substitution 
would  be  interchanged.  Expressed  in  equivalent  terms  of  wei^t, 
the  cotton  cloth  weighs  3 J  ounces  and  the  burlap  7^  ounces.  The 
wholesale  price  in  New  York,  January  1,  1922,  of  tne  40-inch  sheeting 
was  8.75  cents  per  linear  yard  and  of  imported  40-inch  burlap,  4.25 
cents  per  linear  yard.  Thus,  while  the  burlap  possessed  twice  the 
weight  of  the  cotton  cloth,  its  price  was  less  than  one-half. 

Burlap  bags  are  cheaper,  and  because  of  their  greater  strength, 
are  superior  to  cotton  bags  for  sacking  heavy  commodities  such  as 

g'ain,  produce,  fertilizer  and  other  rough  and  bulky  commodities, 
urlap  bags  are  inferior  to  cotton  bags  (1)  for  small  packages;  (2) 
for  purposes  where  possiblv  the  lint  of  the  burlap  might  affect  the 
contents,  such  as  foodstuffs;  (3)  where  a  close  woven  fabric  is  re- 
quired, as  for  sacking  flour,  and  (4)  where  the  bag  is  to  receive  an 
elaborate  trade-mark. 

In  the  past  certain  manufacturers  have  stated  that  burlap  has 
competed  with  the  manufacture  of  the  lowest  grades  of  cotton  cloth, 

• 

w  The  number  or  count  of  Jute  yarn  is  stated  in  terms  of  the  weight  (in  pounds)  of  a  length  of  14,400  yards, 
which  is  known  as  a  "  spyndle." 

"  T.  D.  16652. 

"  Matthews  in  his  Textile  Fibers,  p.  253,  gives  the  breaking  length  in  kilometers  of  cotton  yarn  as  13-14 
and  of  jute  yam  9.9;  of  cotton  thread  as  25,  and  of  jute  thread  as  20. 
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particularly  of  osnaburg,  a  cloth  made  partly  of  cotton  waste  and 
extensively  employed  in  the  production  of  cement  bags.*' 

Domestic  Production. 

The  domestic  production  of  burlap  and  of  paddings  of  all  jute,  or 
with  jute  as  chief  value,  has  always  been  negligible,  and  with  the 
exception  of  three  mills  operated  during  the  war,  has  been  confined 
to  companies  that  have  woven  such  clotn  as  a  subsidiary  part  of  their 
business.  The  output  of  burlap  and  of  paddings  was  greatest  in  1918- 
1920.  The  production  of  burlap  amounted  to  7,292,000  hnear  yards 
in  1918,  to  5,659,580  yards  in  1919,  and  to  4,879,642  yards  in  1920. 
The  output  of  paddings  was  8,540,000  linear  yards  in  1918,  4,200,000 
yards  in  1919,  and  4,150,000  yards  in  1920.  The  domestic  con- 
sumption of  burlap  and  of  all-jute  paddings  in  the  same  years  was 
between  800,000,000  and  1,000,000,000  yards. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Machinery  for  weaving  and  finishing  jute  cloths  has  been  standard- 
ized. Dundee  is  the  world's  greatest  manufacturing  center  for  such 
machinery.  Before  the  war  India  obtained  its  jute  machinery  from 
Dundee.  Since  the  war,  however,  the  Calcutta  industry  has  begun 
to  manufacture  its  machinery  on  a  small  scale. 

METHODS   OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  successive  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  burlap  may  be  indicated 
by  naming  the  processes  and  the  machinery  used  from  the  time  the 
raw  jute  is  brought  into  the  factory  until  the  finished  cloth  is  shipped 
in  bales: 

Batching:  Jute  opener,  softener. 

Preparing:  Breaker  card,  finisher  card,  first  drawing  frame,  sec- 
ond drawing  frame,  roving  frame. 

Spinning:  Spinning  frame. 

Yam  preparation:  Cop^winder  machine  (for  weft),  drum- winder 
machine  (for  warp),  dressing  machine,  drawing-in  (handwork). 

Weaving:  Loom. 

Finishing:  Cropping  machine,  damping  machine,  calendering  or 
mangKng  machine,  inspecting  and  folding  machine. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  LOCATION. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  domestic  production  of  burlap  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  output  of  factories  located  in  the  eastern 

IS  A  prominent  bag  company,  located  in  tlie  Middle  West,  which  produces  about  twice  as  many  cotton 
bags  as  burlap  bags,  late  in  1920  wrote  as  follows: 

''In  reference  to  the  competition  between  cotton  and  burlap  bags,  cotton  bags  have  an  established  prefer- 
ence for  certain  commodities,  such  as  flour,  cement,  etc.,  while  burlap  is  used  practically  as  a  standard 
for  feed,  fertilizer,  and  kindred  products,  and  substitution  of  burlap  for  cotton,  where  cotton  is  standard, 
happens  only  in  cases  where  the  differential  between  cofton  and^  burlap  is  abnormally  great.  Cot^tom 
sheeting  or  cotton  osnaburg  bags  are  standard  for  cement,  and  the  only  substitution  to  any  marked  degree 
that  we  know  of  was  during  last  year  when  30-inch  7-ounce  osnaburg  cost  25  to  30  cents  a  yard,  as  compeied 
with  10  cents  a  yard  now,  and  33-inch  10-ounce  burlap,  which  was  used  as  a  substitute,  was  selling  at  about 
17  cents  a  jrard,  as  compared  with  about  6  cents  a  yard  now.  In  other  words,  when  five-sixths  of  a  square 
vard  of  the  cotton  material  was  worth  13  cents  more  than  a  square  ysLTd  of  burlap,  added  to  the  difficulty 
in  securing  sufficient  supplies  of  cotton,  the  incentive  for  substitution  was  abnormal  and  should  not  be 
taken  into  consideration.  We  believe  the  same  situation  is  relatively  true  that  the  competition  of  burlap 
and  cotton  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  matter  of  the  natural  adaptability  of  the  materials  tor  tm 
purposes  required." 
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^  r.t\^  r:niik»ii  .Sc*t«i.    Of  the  eight  bhBb  diftt  Itaw 
'Virt»i>  ^r  p^iuMni^  «rf  ^  jute,  or  of  jote  and  coUob.  sinee  1M4. 
'^^u^n  ;kr^  ><aTi^  jn  MaflrHu^ht»etti^  uui  New  Jerser.  and  one  eadi  m 
5r#»w  K.wnt>^n»re.  y<^?«^  Y*>rk,  PemBrlTanuu  and  Cmlifomu. 


It,  ^'*rr.p*rw/r*  with  the  dconestic  orodnctioii  of  jnte  jam  and  jule 
(*v^*:r.  f^r  '^yr^ririe  e^*tv>n,  in  which  unes  the  Anmican  nuumfactaicr 
u  ^>rirnr.4kr.r>  m  hl«  h/r^nie  market,  the  dc«iestic  oatpat  of  bmbp  is 
r?^£H^*5l<^jkr.t  tvfrmsshr  less  than  1  pa*  cent  of  the  consonmdon.  la 
t^fi^^p  \r.^^  WA*  orJr  one  firm  matring  boriap  for  sale.  Tins  firm, 
l/x**>r*1  /yr*  *r.e  Fvriflrr  coast,  writing  as  of  NoTember,  1920,  sajs: 


*i .  /*  ^;r  «**"VV4^  ?./;»<.     *    *    *    Tr.e  vai  ,e  of  the  ]-  i  re  looms  smppcd  in  1914  iras  «boat 

ht.o*.ij^  tuX\,  wiuf:h  was  originally  built  for  the  manufacture  of 
kr^rXhp  itfA  ytrt.xf'h  rnatc^s  jute  twine  and  cordage  its  principal  products 
M(A  W4^r«]»  jrite  bag!ft  on  a  small  scale  for  a  finn  manmacturing 
cr#efy»;cd  prr^in^rta,  prerioos  to  the  war  wove  some  boriap  for  wrmp- 
pff^  jt^  <rtrn  ft^iipments. 

^rr»e  Wftr  ^are  a  decided   impetus  to  the  production  of  burlap, 
}fnt,r>\f^\y  lift  phiiding^  in  coats  and  as  a  base  for  linoleum,     ia 
)^r>,  fonf/win^  tfie  curtailment  of  imports  of  paddings,  a  domestic 
^  r/ii jl  \f^HH  weaving  canras  padding  of  flax,  jute,  and  cotton,  made 

in  Wuhhh  r&rtfQni^  from  20  to  27  mches  to  the  linear  yard,  and  in 
w^i^ht  frfftn  h  Uf  12  ounces  to  the  square  yard.     The  production  by 
ihhwtll  in/:rea«e^l  steadily  from  1,000,000  yards  in  1915  to  3,500,000 
i  yarrlM  jn  'iifzO.     Nine-tenths  of  the  total  output  consisted  of  material 

woven  with  a  e/ftUm  warp,  with  jute  as  the  filling  and  constituent 
of  chi^  value,  louring  1918  this  mill  also  tinned  out  about  3,000,000 
yards  of  22'ifuth  (^J-imnce  material  to  serve  as  interiinings  in  Army 
clotliing.  In  1919  it  wove  100,000  yards  of  jute  and  cotton  tapestry 
and  upTiolstery  ranging  from  36  to  54  inches  in  width  and  aT^*aging 
about  15  oum^es  to  the  square  yard.  The  jute  yam  used  by  tins 
c5ompany  ranged  from  3^  to  14  pounds  and  was  tlougbt  of  domestic 
manufarjturers,  Tlie  looms  were  designed  by  an  American  concern. 
Sinr;e  the  clr;se  (ft  the  war  this  miU  has  temporarily  ceased  its  manu- 
facture of  pa<ldings  made  from  all-jute  yam.  It  has,  however,  con- 
t]nue<l  weaving  pa^ldings  <ff  jute  and  cotton. 

In  1918  two  other  mills  oegan  weaving  tailors'  paddings  of  jute 
and  cotton*  The  total  yardage  woven  oy  the  first  in  the  years 
1918-1920  amounted  to  3,300jOOO  linear  yards,  and  of  the  second 
about  590,000  linear  yards.  The  first  company  reports  that  it  was 
forced  to  discontinue  making  such  goods  in  July,  1920,  because  it 
could  not  compete  with  foreign  prices.  The  mill  of  the  second  com- 
pany was  not  in  operation  (luring  1921.  The  leading  yams  used  by 
the  companies  were  3i-pound,  4-pound,  and  5-poimd  jute,  and  20/2, 
14^  and  30/2  cotton,  all  supplied  by  domestic  manufacturers. 

The  company  which  in  prewar  years  had  woven  small  quantities 
of  burlap  for  baling  its  shipments  of  yam  and  twine  also  pro- 
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dnced  dmii^  the  war  paddings  of  all  jute  for  use  as  iuterUmugs  m 
Army  dothuig.  The  maximum  annual  production  was  1,000>000 
yards  of  &-ounjce  padding.  This  company  also  arranged  that  tour 
carpet  mills  should  weave  bur|ap  from  yam  fumishea  them.  Tht 
greatest  quantity  for  any  one  year  woven  by  the  carpet  mills  was 
2,000,000  yards,  consisting  of  8,  10,  and  16  ounce  burlap.  With  the 
dose  of  the  war  this  null  ceased  weaving  burlap,  finding  it  cheaper 
to  buy  than  to  manufacture  its  wrapping  materials. 

During  1917  and  1918  another  company  which  specialises  in  the 
manufacture  of  jute  yams,  twines,  and  bagging,  was  induced  to 
weave  burlap.     In  writing  of  its  production,  this  company  states: 

*  *  *  The  demand  for  burlaps  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  war  not  only 
created  such  an  acute  shortage  of  same  in  this  country  during  the  latter  part  of  1916 
and  1917,  but  created  an  artificial  price  level  that  enabled  a  manufacturer  here  to 
compete  with  the  Calcutta  labor  market. 

At  the  request  of  the  United  States  Government,  which  during  1917  and  1918  was 
badl>'  in  need  of  bale  coverings  for  overseas  goods,  we  installed  a  small  unit  of  looms 
to  help  the  situation  out,  and  these  we  ran  about  a  year  and  a  half,  until  the  signing 
of  the  armistice,  together  with  the  making  of  a  fixed  price  on  burlaps  at  a  level  which 
it  was  impossible  for  us  to  compete,  made  it  no  longer  either  necessary  or  possible  for 
us  to  run  our  looms. 

FoUowing  the  embargo  placed  in  1918  upon  exports  of  jute  products 
from  Dundee — tiie  leading  source  of  burlap  used  as  backing  for 
linoleum — two  American  companies  which  specialize  in  the  manu- 
facture of  linoleum  began  weaving  burlap  on  a  small  scale  for  con- 
sumption in  their  factories. 

The  first  company  started  producing  in  October,  1918,  and  dis- 
continued at  the  end  of  May,  1921;  the  second  began  in  June,  1919, 
and  ended  in  December,  1920.  Their  combined  output  from  October, 
1918,  to  May,  1921,  amounted  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  builap 
used  annually  in  the  United  States  as  a  foundation  for  linoleum. 
All  but  a  small  part  of  that  woven  consisted  of  72  and  144  inch 
widths. 

Foreign  Production. 

british  india. 

India,  the  world's  leading  manufacturer  of  jute  goods. — Calcutta;  in 
the  Province  of  Bengal,  is  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  and 
exporter  of  jute  products.  Almost  all  of  the  large  mills — 70  out  of 
a  total  of  74  in  1917 — were  situated  in  the  Province  of  Bengal.  These 
70  mills  employed  more  than  99  per, cent  of  all  the  operatives 
in  the  jute  industry  of  India.^* 

Under  ordinary  conditions  Calcutta  consumes  more  than  half  of  all 
the  jute  grown  m  the  world.  During  the  season  July,  1919-Junc, 
1920,  the  consumption  of  the  Indian  mills  amounted  to  r),227,0(M) 
bales  of  400  pounds  each,  as  against  actual  exports  of  3,400, 000  baloH. 
Of  her  total  jute  manufactures  she  exports  about  00  \)ov  <ont,  >vhi<h 
in  turn  represente  about  52  per  cent  of  the  world's  total  orochu'titMi 
of  gunnies.  In  contrast,  the  United  Kingdom,  which  ranlvH  nt»xt  in 
the  manufacture  of  jute  goods,  exports  about  40  per  ctMit  of  its  t«>tal 
production,  about  12.5  per  cent  oi  the  world's  output, 

i«  " Large  IiMiostrial  Establishments  In  India/'  Calcutta,  1920,  p.  U,  iiUrodiMtory  luMt^. 
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More  striking  has  been  the  increase,  particularly  since  1900.  in  the 
number  of  spindles  working  on  jute  products.  In  the  perioa  1880- 
1900  they  advanced  fourfold,  from  70,840  in  1880  to  295,302  in  1900. 
"The  ratio  of  mcrease  was  sUghtly  less  during  the  interval  1900-1920, 
when  their  number  advanced  steadily,  with  the  exception  of  1912, 
to  a  total  of  855,307  in  1920. 

Keeping  pace  with  increases  in  spindleage  and  looma^e  the  number 
of  hands  engaged  by  the  jute  mills  in  188(f-1900  also  advanced  about 
fourfold,  from  about  27,000  to  102,000.  In  1911  the  operatives 
numbered  216,390,  and  in  1920,  280,408. 

The  dividends  returned  by  the  mills  indicate  that  the  industry  is 
profitable.  Of  35  mills  pubhshing  financial  statements  for  their 
fiscal  year  1912,  6  reported  no  dividends  and  29  an  average  of  12.5 
per  cent;  and  of  37  in  1914,  9  announcd  no  profits,  and  28  an  average 
of  14.6  per  cent  each.  Two  companies  returning  extra  large  divi- 
dends for  1914,  one  of  110  per  cent  and  the  second  of  55  per  cent, 
account  for  the  1914  average  being  in  excess  of  1912. .  The  war 
period  was  one  of  unprecedented  prosperity  for  the  Indian  industry; 
42  companies  returned  dividends  for  1918  averaging  145  per  cent. 
The  close  of  the  war  was  not  followed  by  any  marked  decUne  in 
profits.  For  their  fiscal  year  1919,  42  companies  aimoimced  divi- 
iieiids  averaging  131  per  cent  per  mil],  and  for  1920,  134  per  cent.*® 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Calcutta  prepared  for  the  greatest  expan- 
sion in  its  career.  In  January,  1920,  14  new  mills  were  in  course  of 
construction.*®  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  loomage  of  these  mills, 
combined  with  the  extensions  planned  by  the  mills  then  in  operation, 
amounted  to  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  weaving  capacity. 

By  January,  1921,  only  1  of  the  14  mills  had  beer)  completed. 
The  projects  for  two  others  had  been  abandoned.  A  numoer  of 
factors  retarded  the  anticipated  expansion,  the  foremost  of  which  was 
the  depression  in  late  1920  in  traae  the  world  over,  which  cut  down 
materially  the  demand  for  gimnies,  and  caused  production  to  run  far 
ahead  of  consumption.  Accompanying  the  decline  in  demand  was  a 
sharp  break  in  prices.  The  40-mch,  lOJ-oimce  burlap  was  selling  in 
Calcutta  for  4.98  cents  a  yard  in  December,  1920,  and  for  4.21  cents. 
per  yard  in  Jime,  1921,  as  compared  with  5.51  cents  in  January, 
1914,  and  9.08  cents  in  January,  1920.^° 

The  latest  official  figures  available  regarding  Indian  weaving 
capacity  are  those  showing  the  looms  in  existence  in  early  1920.  At 
that  time  there  were  41,045  looms  turning  out  gunny  cloth,  as  com- 
pared with  36,050  in  1914  and  31,418  in  1910.  Private  sources  give 
the  total  on  January  1,  1921,  as  40,898,  and  on  January  1,  1920,  as 
40,447.21 

^  The  profits  returned  by  individual  jute  mills  for  each  of  the  years  1912-1920  is  shown  on  pp.  78, 79. 

"  "Indian  Jute  Mills  and  Their  Looms,"  on  Jan.  1, 1920,  published  by  Moran  &  Co.,  brokers,  Calcutta, 
India. 

«« Rupee^  32.44  cents. 

n  Statistics  other  than  those  of  the  Indian  Oovemment  are  taken  from  "Indian  Jute  Mills  and  Their 
Looms,"  published  annually  on  Jan.  1  by  McH^n  &  Co. 
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In  November,  1'920,  the  disparity  between  the  consumption  and  the 
production  of  gtmnies  became  so  evident  that  it  was  deciaed  to  curtail 
weaving  operations.  Accordingly,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by 
all  the  mills  to  reduce  during  the  penod  January-June,  1920,  the 
working  week  from  six  to  five  days.  In  March  it  was  agreed  to  run 
the  mills  only  four  days  a  week  in  the  months  April,  May,  and  June, 
Later  the  4-day  week  was  successively  extended  through  the  first 
part  of  1922. 

Following  this  agreement  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  shipments. 
In  January-September,  1921,  812,819,000  yards  of  cloth  were  sent 
abroad,  a  decline  of  28  per  cent  compared  with  the  same  months  in 
1920.  Exports  of  bags  likewise  fell  off,  but  not  in  the  same  degree. 
There  were  345,951,000  bags  shipped  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1921, 
as  against  425,764,000  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1920. 

Percentaae  of  cloth  shipments  consisting  of  burlap. — India's  shipments 
of  gimny  cloth  consist  almost  entirely  of  (1)  hessian,  and  (2)  sacking. 
Exports  of  burlap  in  recent  years  have  formed  from  96  to  98  per  cent 
of  all  the  cloth  shipped.  In  contrast  exports  of  bags  are  usually  raade 
up  to  a  very  large  degree  of  sacking  bag[s.  That  India's  foreign  trade 
in  gunnies  is  practically  limited  to  hessian  cloth  and  to  sacking  bags, 
is  explained  oy  the  fact  that  the  hessian  is  shipped  abroad  for  man- 
ufacture into  sacks,  whereas  the  twilled  cloth  is  retained  to  be  sewed 
up  by  Indian  operatives.  Beginning  with  1917,  India  divided  her 
shipments  of  gunny  cloth  and  ba^  according  to  those  consisting  of 
(1)  hessian,  and  (2)  of  sacking.  Exports  of  nessian  cloth  amounted 
in  1920  to  1,233,141,000  yards  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1921  to  1,318,- 
014,000  yards,  and  of  sacking  in  the  same  years  to  41,982,000  and 
34,724,000  yards,  respectively. 

Exports  of  cloth  to  the  United  States,  1 900-1  QSL—TheVnited  States. 
India  s  leading  market  for  hessian  and  hessian  bags,  normaUr 
receives  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  burlap  and  about  40  per  cent  of 
all  the  burlap  bags  shipped.  During  the  fiscal  year  1921,  928,392,169 
yards,  or  70  per  cent  of  all  the  hessian,  and  64,300,000  ba^,  or  47  per 
cent  of  all  the  hessian  bags,  were  consigned  to  the  Umted  States. 
As  a  rule  the  hessian  cloth  sewed  into  bags  is  equal  to  about  5  per  cent 
of  the  cloth  shipped  as  taken  from  the  loom. 

Since  1900  shipments  of  cloth  direct  from  India  to  the  United  States 
have  constituted,  annually,  with  the  exception  of  the  war  years,  from 
60  to  70  per  cent  of  Calcutta's  constantly  expanding  exports.  For 
instance,  gunny  cloth  consigned  to  the  Unitea  States  for  every  fifth 
year  beginning  with  1900  has  amounted  to  between  61.1  and  69.9  per 
cent  of  all  the  jute  cloth  exported  from  India.  In  the  five  years. 
1910-1914,  the  United  States  received  68.4  per  cent  of  the  cloth 
shipped  direct  to  consuming  countries. 

The  war  affected  only  to  a  slight  degree  India's  shipments  to  her 
leading  market.  The  American  consumption  of  jute  cloth  of  Calcutta 
manufacture  amounted  to  56  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1917  and  58  per 
cent  in  1918.  With  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions,  shipments 
to  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1920  amounted  to  64.21  per 
cent  and  in  1921  to  68.96  per  cent  of  all  the  jute  cloth  sent  abroad. 

The  United  States  is  even  a  greater  consumer  of  Indian  jute  cloth 
than  the  figures  relating  to  direct  shipments  from  India  indicate. 
In  addition,  the  United  States  usually  consumes  more  than  half  of  the 
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value  of  jute  piece  goods  and  bags  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  bulk  of  this  trade  consists 
of  Indian  jute  piece  goods.  In  the  years  1910-1914  such  goods, 
showing  little  variance  as  regards  value,  averaged  yearlj  about  $8,661,- 
000,  of  which  57.1  per  cent  were  consigned  to  the  Umted  States. 

The  extent  to  which  the  requiremente  of  the  American  market  have 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  India's  export  trade  in  gunny  cloth  is 
summarized  in  the  following  table : 

Tablb  19. — Exports  of  jute  cloth  from  India  to  the  United  States j  1900-1921, 


Total  to  all  countries. 

To  the  United  States. 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Fiscal  year. 

Yards. 

Value. 

Yards. 

Value. 

of  total 
quantity. 

of  total 
value. 

1900 

307,021,259 

575,511,587 

940,101,340 

1,057,324,125 

1,275,124,656 

1.352,738,649 

742,420,973 

$10,792,704 
16,598,322 
27,349,582 
42,530,339 

101,044,517 
92,579,206 
31,964,828 

194,992,909 
352,048,890 
657,432,703 
705,999,139 
818,786,800 
932,956,469 
524,989,800 

$5,347,014 
9. 797. 510 

63.51 

fil    17 

60.81 

1905 

50  03 

1910 

18,190,440          69.93 
27. 789. 910          fifi  77 

66.52 

1915 

65.34 

1920 

62,179,125 
60,657,172 
23,044,000 

64.21 
6&96 
70.71 

61.54 

1921 

65.51 

1922  (8  months) 

72.09 

The  amount  of  sacking  cloth  shipped  to  the  United  States  is  insig- 
nificant. In  the  period  1917-1921  tne  largest  quantity  was  5,250,000 
yards,  in  1917. 

Exports  to  other  countries, — ^After  the  United  States  India's  leading 
markets  are  Argentina  and  countries  of  the  British  Empire.  Ship- 
ments to  these  three  markets  constitute  all  but  few  per  cent  of  India's 
total  exports. 

Prices  of  doth  sent  to  each  country, — ^As  a  rule  the  price  per  yard  of 
gunny  cloth  consigned  from  India  to  the  United  States  is  lower  than 
that  sent  to  the  United  Kiiijgdom,  which  in  turn  pajrs  less  for  its  cloth 
than  the  countries  of  the  British  Empire.  Prices  of  jute  cloth  shipped 
to  the  United  States  in  1900, 1905,  and  1910  were  practically  the  same, 
and  in  each  year  less  than  prices  to  the  United  Eongdom.  The  prices 
to  the  United  States  ranged  from  2.74  cents  to  2.78  cents  per  yard  and 
to  the  United  Kingdom  from  3.16  cents  to  3.64  cents  per  yard.     The 

!;reat  demand  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  war  for  jut^e  cloth, 
rom  which  to  make  sand  bags,  combined  with  transportation  diffi- 
culties, limit  the  value  of  any  comparisons  made  during  the  war. 
For  the  years  1920  and  1921  the  prices  were  7.59  cents  and  6.50  cents 
for  the  United  States  as  compared  with  8.51  cents  and  7.61  cents  for 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Table  20. — Averagpe  prices  of  burlap  exported  from  British  IruHa.^ 


Fiscal  year. 

United 
States. 

United 
Kingdom. 

190D 

CenUper 
ward. 
2.74 
2.78 
2.77 
3.»i 

Centtper 
ward. 

im 

3.19  f 

1910 

3.64  , 

1S15 

3.92 

British 
EhniHre. 


1  Rupee  taken  at  par  value  of  32.44  cents. 


Fiscal  3rear. 


United 
States. 


CtiUtper 
fora. 

3.24  1919 

3.25  1920 

3.55  1921 

4.43  1922  ^months). 


United 
Kingdom. 


I ' 


CenUper 

yard. 

10.01  I 

7.59 

6.50 

4. 39 


CenUper 
yard. 

a  51 

7.61 


British 
Empire. 


CenUper 
yard. 
7.36 
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«  difference  in  pricea  is  doe  to  the  difference  in  quality.     The 

ip  sent  to  the  United  States  is  coarser,  Uehter,  and  more  looeelj 
in  than  that  shipped  to  the  United  Kingaom." 
a  trend  of  the  Indian  industry. — With  the  jut*  industry  curtailing 
roduction  in  1921,  and  with  a  number  of  new  mills  under  con- 
ation, it  has  been  suggested  that,  with  the  return  of  normal  trade 
itions,  India's  capacity  mar  be  in  excess  of  the  demand  for 
ies,  leaving  her  with  a  surplus  of  vam  which  will  enable  her  to 
a  prominent  part  in  a  trade  in  which  hitherto  she  has  not  figured." 
idoubtedly  an  output  of  cloth  continuing  over  a  period  in  excess 
^uirements  will  naturally  be  followed  by  a  curtailment  of  weaving 
itions  and  a  determined  effort  to  find  markets  for  yam  not  made 
cloth.     The  American  home  market  for  jute  yam  is  large.     In 

the  American  production  of  jute  twine  (other  than  binder), 
rope,  and  sales  of  jute  yam  to  carpet  mills,  totaled  149,6S4,0(>0 
da.  Dundee's  domestic  and  foreign  trade  is  also  lame.*  Ex- 
I  of  yam  in  the  calendar  years  1920  and  1921  from  the  United 
:dom  amounted  to  43,549,200  pounds  and  27,876,900  pounds, 
actively  .** 

ior  to  the  trade  depression,  which  set  in  during  the  last  half  of 
,  India's  facilities  for  spinning  jute  yam  were  not  in  advance  of 
lomand  for  hessian  cloth  ana  sacking  bags.  The  records  for 
rts  of  cloth  and  bags,  the  large  dividends  returned  by  the  mills, 
;he  number  of  new  mills  started,  testify  that  trade  was  brisk  and 
there  was  little  slack  between  production  and  consumption  from 
lose  of  the  war  up  to  late  1920. 

ith  the  falling  off  m  the  demand  for  her  standard  lines,  the  easiest 
lod  for  India  to  dispose  of  her  surplus  material  would  be  to  ship 

the  form  of  yam.  Curtailed  production  of  gunnies,  however, 
lot  followed  by  an  increase  in  shipments  of  yam.  The  quantity 
im  e.\ported  in  April-November,  1921,  was  I,-'i67,302  pounds  as 
Lst  7,415,477  and  1,667,952  pounds  for  the  same  period  in  1920 
1919.  While  the  quantity  exported  in  the  fiscal  year  1921  was 
argest  on  record — 10,178,785  pounds — it  gives  little  promise  of 
becoming  one  of  India's  standard  lines." 

reral  explanations  may  be  offered  for  the  small  volume  of  yam 
rted  in  a  time  when  the  Indian  industry  was  facing  the  greatest 
?ssion  in  its  history.  The  readiest  explanation  is  that  running 
lillsonpart  time  since  January,  1921,  has  brought  the  production 
nnies"  into  line  with  consumption,  and  has  cut  down  tne  amount 
,rn  available  for  export. 

Iiether.  upon  the  restoration  of  normal  trade  conditions  and  upon 
esumption  of  full  time  by  the  mills,  exports  of  yam  will  advance, 
utingent  upon  the  relation  of  spindleage  to  the  consumption  of 
ail  cloth  and  sacking  bags.  A  margin  between  spindleage  and 
tinount  of  cloth  necessary  to  fill  the  world's  normal  increased 


all  ol  llw  ITpee  of  butldp  impottHl  Inio  Ibr  rnilad  SUlps  Inm  India  we  p.  SI. 
ysawl  Mnii»UitffbMrini;s,  1911.  pp.  141T-XJI9. 
^l'lUtnl  Kin(ilom'slnid«iu]iil«  i!  shown  od  p.  ^. 

Smviitsol  Kiudisb  Jul*  yvu  ID  the  I'Diled  Slatfs  in  1919  unouninl  lo  97.200  pounds:  in  laao  Is 
nauiid>,aiHlin  I9£l.  to  9.:ia<i.3M  pounds.  Ta»1domc»iiF  imports  of  sin^  tea  pHedhite  nnts 
iiinultiHilnllieVnitfdStaleata  labaiid  1920  wen 62.039aQd 2  j9t.10a  pounds.  raspKHrely 
imrlx of  jnraduiliu  .lprll~luiu.  1931.  TtnsK.Ht  pounds ueampuM  wiOf  '~'  =~  — 


liuliw  .UwU-luiu.  1931.  TM«  236.Ht  pound]  A3  eompuM  with  3,5iT,aDa  poonds,  vid 
Htn^.tU-lhe !-■-:-  .~.n-_j  .™-> 

-Novrmti 

MtrMiwiidiai  period  iB 


....Ja.TRinvntvii^.lbrlhesuiiF  periods  in 

illilf  to  Ibr  -^DunlH  PtMs  Ciirnat "  o[  Frb.  I.i.  liSi^  Cklniiia's  tifortsjil  hessian  cloth  En 
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requirements  of  hessian  cloth  and  sacking  bags  will  find  India  greatly 
expanding  her  record  shipments  of  yam  in  the  fiscal  year  1921.  With 
the  demand  for  gunnies  running  ahead  of  production  year  by  year, 
as  in  the  prewar  period,  India  will  have  no  surplus  yarn  for  export. 

The  marked  and  almost  continuous  increase  in  spindleage  in  the 
prewar  years,  and  India's  concentration  on  hessian  and  sacking  in 
the  same  time,  makes  spindleage  a  ready  me9.ns  of  estimating  the 
yearly  increase  in  capacity  required  to  enaole  Calcutta  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  world's  normal  increa^me  consumption  of  gunnies.  The  con- 
stant relation  of  20  to  21  spin(fles  to  a  loom^^  makes  it  possible  to 
translate  spindleage  into  loomage  and  to  determine  whether  the 
advance  in  loomage  since  the  close  of  the  war  has  been  below  or  in 
excess  of  the  annual  increases  in  the  years  1891-1915. 

In  only  one  of  the  years  in  the  period  1891-1920'*  did  the  number 
of  Indian  spindles  fail  to  show  a  gain  over  the  total  for  the  previous 
year.  In  20  of  the  25  years,  1891-1915,  the  annual  increase  ranged 
between  4.03  and  8.61  per  cent. 

On  the  basis  of  the  annual  growth  in  the  quarter  of  the  century 
1891-1915,  an  advance  of  6  per  cent  in  capacity  for  each  of  the  years 
1920  and  1921  would  be  normal.  This  is  allowing  that  the  successive 
increases  in  spindleage  during  1916-1919  of  2.12,  1.46,  1.18,  and  0.685 
per  cent  were  commensurate  with  the  increased  requirements  in  the 
same  time.  On  the  basis  of  a  6  per  cenf^  increase  in  capacity  for 
the  fiscal  years  1920  and  1921,  the  new  looms  installed  during  1920 
would  have  numbered  2,400  and  in  1921  2,500,  bringing  the  total 
loomage  at  the  end  of  March,  1921,  to  about  45,000  looms.  The 
number  in  existence  in  early  1920,  according  to  official  statistics,  was 
41,045.  That  the  looms  actually  added  have  been  less  is  due  in  part 
to  the  difficulty  in  securing  new  machinery  and  the  abnormal  trade 
conditions  in  late  1920,  which  brought  the  work  on  the  new  mills  and 
the  extensions  planned  by  the  old  mills  to  a  standstill. 

There  is  little  reason  for  beUeving  that  if  world  trade  should  become 
normal  in  1921  the  demand  for  clom  and  bags  from  India's  customary 
markets,  added  to  those  of  the  new  markets  she  may  win,  will  reacli 
the  point  that  it  will  call  for  the  immediate  use  of  8,000  looms  or  20 

f)er  cent  increase  in  capacity  contemplated  in  early  1920.  More 
ikely  the  serious  depression  m  the  Indian  industry  in  1921  has  put 
off  for  years  the  increases  in  loomage  planned  by  tne  older  mills  and 
will  prove  disastrous  to  a  number  of  newly  launched  companies,^*  with 
the  result  that  when  trade  revives  from  the  slump,  which  began  in 
1920,  the  mills  imder  course  of  construction  will  be  more  in  line  with 
the  world^s  normal  and  advancing  consumption  of  hessian  cloth  and 
sacking  bags. 

DUNDEE. 

The  rise  and  decline  of  the  Dundee  jute  industry. — ^Dundee,  which  in 
1836  initiated  the  machine  manufacture  of  jute  wid  which  enjoyed  a 

*3  The  number  of  spindles  to  a  loom  in  1891  was  20.02;  in  1895,  20.02;  in  1900,  20.91;  in  1905, 20.46;  in  1910, 
20.50;  and  in  1914,  20.64. 

S4  The  latest  official  figures  available  showing  the  spindleage  employed  in  spinning  jute  yarn  are  those 
for  the  year  1919-20. 

v>  The  average  annual  increase  in  the  years  1891-1918  was  6.23  per  cent. 

M  Writing  of  the  outlook  of  the  Dundee  textile  machineo^  mdustry  tor  1921,  the  American  consul  at 
Dundee,  in  his  annual  report  for  1920,  transmitted  Oct.  29, 1921,  states:  "  The  outlook  for  the  ensumg  year 
(1921)  is  not  highly  encoura^ng,  as  a  large  number  of  orders  for  new  mills  in  India  have  already  been  can- 
celed or  greatly  curtailed  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the  jute  trade,  while  delivery  of  orders 
has  been  in  many  cases  indefimtely  postponed." 
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monopoly  of  the  world's  production  of  jute  goods  in  the  20  vears 
following,  is  to-d^  second  only  to  India  as  a  manufacturer  oi  jute 
clotii  and  bags,  it  was  not  imtil  1856  that  the  first  jute  machinery 
was  sent  to  India,  and  not  imtil  1861  that  the  first  jute  mill  was 
started  in  continental  Europe. 

During  the  half  century  following  the  establishment  of  the  industry, 
the  Dundee  industry  progressed  w  leaps  and  boimds,  reaching  its 
zenith  in  the  decade  1880-1890.  During  the  following  decade,  how- 
ever, it  declined  to  a  level  which  it  maintained  Mdth  difliculty  during 
the  following  20  years. 

Shipments  of  jute  cloths  represent  the  bulk  of  Dundee's  exports, 
which  are  given  in  English  trade  statistics  under  the  classification 
of  ''jute  piece  goods"  without  reference  to  types  of  cloths  shipped,  or 
whether  oleached,  dyed,  stained,  or  in  any  manner  processed. 

The  following  table  giving  the  United  Kingdom's  exports  of  jute 
piece  goods  of  domestic  manufacture  shows  the  rise,  decline,  and  sta- 
tionary position  of  the  Scottish  industry: 

Table  21. — Exports  of  jute  piece  goods  of  English  manufacturef  1861-1921, 


1 

Yfiar. 

Yards. 

i861 

6. 519. 252 

1870 

51,920,808 
183,202,400 
273,775,900 
173,976,800 

1880... 

1800... 

1900... 

! 

Value.i     I  Year.  Yards. 


1818,196  1    1905 1    170,383,800 

3,842,886,   1910 178,43?800 

10,978,405     1915 109,158,000 

12,778^826.    1920 S149,345,600 

9,126,040'   1921 «  71.835,200 


ValtM.! 


19,824,648 
la  (0^200 
7, 944, 809 
32,82^248 
10,498,378 


1  Pounds  sterling  converted  to  dollars  at  £ = $4  J685. 
>  Square  yards. 


In  the  four  years  1910-1913  exports  ranged  between  149,000,000 
and  176,000,000  yards.  During  the  first  four  years  of  the  war  ship* 
ments  from  Dimdee  fluctuated  between  109,000,000  and  134,000,000 
yards.  Owing  to  an  embargo  placed  on  jute  products  in  1918,  ihe 
total  fell  to  31,594,000  yards.  For  the  years  1919  and  1920  the  totals 
were  111,321,000  linear  yards  and  149,345,600  square  yards, 
respectively. 

The  leading  reasons  for  the  decline  of  the  Dundee  jute  indos^ 
from  the  pei^  reached  in  1891,  when  exports  of  jute  piece  goods 
amounted  to  283,618,000  yards,  are: 

1.  The  rise  of  Calcutta  as  a  jute  manufacturing  center.  Not  only 
has  the  Indian  industry  wrested  from  Dundee  the  dominant  positian 
in  many  neutral  and  colonial  markets,  but  it  has  also  made  serious 
inroads  upon  Dundee^s  home  market. 

The  value  of  the  United  Kingdom's  imports  of  jute  manufactures, 
other  than  cordage,  cables,  ropes,  and  twine,  advanced  from 
$14,065,000  in  1913  to  $30,450,000  m  1919  and  to  $36,373,000  in  1^20. 
In  1905  India  supplied  $9,405,000  of  a  total  of  $10,131,000  repre- 
senting imports  of  jute  manufactures  other  than  cordage;  in  1910, 
$11,800,000  of  a  total  set  at  $15,191,000;  and  in  1915,  about 
$22,418,000  of  the  aggregate,  $23,395,000.  India's  competiti^iQ  ba^ 
forced  Dundee  to  concentrate  more  and  more  in  the  production  of 
specialties,  such  as  fine  yams,  figured  fabrics,  and  wide  ne?«ians  u^^ 
as  a  backing  for  linoleum. 
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2.  Tli<*  U^ndeitu'Y  for  all  uatioiifci  to  l>eeome  self-sufficient  in  tlie 
munufiu'lujv  of  jute  productti. 

Att  juU*  manufiu'turefc  are  c-omparatiTelT  easy  to  make,  there  is  a 
U»u<li*u<  y  to  htuiiulate  domestM*  production  by  means  of  hi^  tariflfe. 
Foi'i)i4*rIy,  (ieviixunv,  Austria,  Franc-e,  and  Belgium  depended  upon 
Dmult^e.  j»iig  \}etore  the  war,  however,  these  coim tries  had  become 
indepi^ndeut  and  were  competing  with  Dundee  in  neutral  markets. 

Kx porta  to  Uadhog  courUri^^f^. — I>unde>e's  leading  maiiets  are  the 
riuliul  States,  Canada,  and  Argentina-  These  countries  take  not 
imly  about  70  per  cM^nt  of  Dundee's  exports  of  jute  goods,  but  about 
Hft  per  cent  of  jute  dotlis  exf>orted  from  India. 

Tlu*  I'liited  States  is  t>oth  Dundee's  and  Calcutta's  best  market. 
In  1000  and  M)IO  consignments  of  piece  goods  to  the  United  States 
raot?^'*!  between  49.7  and  57.3  per  cent  of  Dundee's  shipments.  In 
the  decade  1910  1919  such  exports  of  jute  goods  from  Dundee  to 
Uov  UMiding  market,  varying  netween  40.27  and  59.65  per  cent, 
avoiajjftnl  49.9  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Fontmtlon  of  the  Jute  Industrials  TAmited. — ^The  most  recent  develop- 
ment in  the  l)inub»e  jute  industry  has  been  the  formation  of  tne 
"Jute  Industries  Limited/'  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $34,550,500. 
*rhifii  t^iunpany  plans  to  operate  as  spinners,  manufactm^rs  and 
nuM chants,  t>f  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  wool.  By  the  last  part  of 
NoMMubor,  lt>20,  it  had  acquired  a  control  of  the  seven  leading  jute 
tipnuuM-ji  «n*l  nnuujfacturers,'*  employing  about  14,000,  or  one-naif 
*>f  the  operatives  engaged  in  the  Scottish  industry. 

Imports. 


1M1H>KTS    FX>R    COXSUMPTIOX. 

hupxwt?*  \\{  b\)r)ap  for  domestic  consumption  have  increased  more 
ih^u  U\\\t\vU  >.uuv  I  he  Wginumg  of  the  century.  From  1899,  the 
tosi  hiU  >xvj^r  f\^r  which  5itatistit^  on  the  basis  of  pounds  are  available, 
IxN  \^,^-N^  )^u^J  l^Ol    adv^imvs  of  2-0  and  217  per  cent,  respectively, 

11,0  u\^;k\s5  i^xhi^M^v  m  I  he  domestic  cimsumption  of  buriap  since 
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TAMTF  ESTORMATIOX  SURVEYS. 
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DOIONAXT  FOSinOX   HELD  BY  BHTITSH  EXPIKSL 

In  1920  and  1921,  98.94  Mid  99.12  per  cent  of  imports  cMne  from 
British  India  and  the  United  King:dom.  Shipments  ircwat  India 
accounted  in  1920  for  89.25  i>er  cent  and  in  1921  f<w  92,6^  per  cent 
of  all  the  hesdan  imported  as  against  9.86  and  6,2S  for  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  dominant  position  held  by  the  British  Empire  in  the  American 
buriap  trade  is  evinced  by  the  record  of  impcHts  since  1905;*^  bv 
five-year  periods,  shipments  from  British  territory  have  const itnteJl 
from  99.12  to  99.54  per  cent  of  the  tot^l  quantity. 

Since  1905  Indian  goods  have  been  forming  an  ever-inci>Mtsing 
percentage  of  the  growing  domestic  consumption.  During  the  years 
1905—1909  India  suppUed  the  United  States  with  81  per  cent  of  its 
burlap.  In  the  period  1915-1919  the  percentage  advanced  to  89, 
In  the  15  years  1905-1919  such  imports  rose  from  a  veariv  average 
of  about  257,000,000  pounds  to  374,000,000  pounds.  During  the 
fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1920  and  1921,  India's  shipments,  totaling 
482,932,000  and  497,688,374  pounds,  respectively,  surpassed  all  her 
previous  records. 

While  India  has  been  finding  a  constantly  expanding  market  in 
the  United  States,  Dundee's  trade  has  been  stationarv.  Shipments 
from  Dundee  averaged  58,672,000  pounds  in  1905-1909  and  59,867,000 

{)ounds  in  1910-1914,  while  domestic  consumption  of  English  hessian 
ell  to  an  average  of  38,000,000  pounds  for  each  of  the  years  1915- 
1919.  With  the  close  of  the  war,  Dundee's  shipments  advanced  to 
their  normal  level,  with  a  total  of  53,402,000  pounds  for  1920. 
ImpK)rts  of  English  cloth  during  the  fiscal  year  1921  amounted  to 
33,753,396  pounds,  about  80  per  cent  of  whach  was  entered  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year. 

As  in  the  case  of  cotton  bagging,  burlap  from  Dundee  commands 
a  higher  price  than  that  from  Calcutta.  Up  to  1914  the  diflFerence 
in  the  prices  of  Dundee  and  Calcutta  hessians  was  well-defined;  for 
instance,  in  the  years  1905  and  1910,  buriap  received  from  the 
United  Kingdom  was  quoted  at  1.22  and  1.53  cents  per  pound 
higher,  respectively,  than  that  shipped  from  India.  The  relatively 
higher  prices  of  the  Scottish  product  in  recent  years  is  shown  in  the 
f oflowing  table : 

Table  23. — Prices  per  poundo^  of  burlap  imported  into  the  United  States j  1905-1921. 


Fiscal  year. 


1905 
1910 
1915. 
1916. 
1917 


From 
United 
King- 
dom. 

1 

From 
British 
India. 

Cents. 

6.38 

6.32 

9.81 

13.19 

16.22 

Cents. 
5.16 
4.79 
6.69 
8.37 
9.98 

From 
United 
King- 
dom. 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1921  (calendar  year) 


Cents. 
19.79 
21.01 
24.99 
21.69 
10,59 


From 
British 
India. 


Cents. 
12.80 
17.33 
15.27 
11.17 
8.22 


«  To  convert  these  prices  on  the  basis  of  linear  yards,  9  ounces  may  be  taken  as  the  average  weight  of 
a  linear  yard. 
"  Qaantities  of  burlap  imported  according  to  countries  are  available  begimiing  with  the  fiscal  year  1905. 
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rtP^a  or  cumt  imported  fbom  dundee  and  from  Calcutta. 

iinr\iUf  inrm  Duridoa  in  superior  to  the  Calcutta  product.  Im- 
p^ftU  mKunVmh  manufacturo  fall  into  three  classes: 

t.  H^fhvy  weight  burlaps  which,  because  of  their  superior  quality 
iM>4  iihmhf  m\\  for  a  higher  price  than  those  from  Calcutta.  A 
infftH  pttri  (ft  th«  heavy  burlap  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
^^fittii^im  ffl  matiirial  of  Indian  origm,  shipped  to  Dimdee  where  it  is 
^yt^t  li  mptmnl  (iniiih. 

2/  WurIar>M  of  extra-wide  widths,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oil- 
4^tfi\m  mh\  linoleum.  One-third  of  Dundee's  loomage,  it  is  estimated, 
4^4mniniM  of  wide  looms  for  the  manufacture  of  linoleum  backing. 

^/  l>lgtit-weight   burlaps,   of   extra   fine   finish   such   as   tailors' 

li^ifft^  the  onward  march  of  the  Indian  industiy,  Dundee  h&s 
hmn  iimm\  to  yield  a  cotiatantly  infcteasing  part  of  the  American 
tnHfkt^i.  To'day  Calcutta  has  entirely  supplanted  Dundee  as  a 
^fUfi'A^  of  tnaterialH  for  bag-making.  An  inquiry  among  Ameriean 
bftij  i^rodiicer^  mIiowh  that  during  the  years  1914-1919  onlv  onnt 
if\pimim\  \m  ntaterial  from  Dundee,  and  under  emergency  conditAOKs. 

i>inolmi}n  burlap  and  paddings  are  also  imported  from  BelgBoasiL. 
lo  tt»«  lalM^r  line  iJolgium^s  competition  with  the  United  Kic^oim 
\n  of  a  fonnidablo  rharaoter. 


MI/.KH    AND    WKIGtrrS   OF  CLOTH  IMPORTED. 

Thnrti  are  no  ollloial  statistioii  giving  the  sizes  and  widths  ocf 
lap  nu'oivod  front  oarh  country.     Statistics  are  available^  ikc^pf^vax. 
for  iinporlH  for  oonHumption  during  the  years  1897-1913,  aooordinj: 
l«»  ihr<<n  olnHHONi  (I)  Kubrios  woigliing  not  less  than  6  OiXDO£!S  ^jffi 
NrjUaro  yard  and  not  oxcoodiitg  30  tlu-eads  to  the  square  inch.,  nnmn- 
iriK  wiiip  and   filling.     This  class  was  further  limited  drrrinn:  -iitt 
yjMU'rt    lHtl7   HH)S  to  burlap  not  greater  than  60  inches  in  "widtL 
J*rnvi<MiM  to  \\){)K),  intportv*^  for  l>ag-making  purposes  fell  imdfir  im- 
luMMlihff  and  aftor  HH)9.  in  addition,  burlap  of  wide  widths  iHtec  fi^ 
l»a«'KmKN  f*>»*  linoltnun.     v*''  Tlu^e  exceeding  30  and  not  es:t^t*ftdin^ 
AA  I  ImhmuIh  to  tlio  mjuuro  inch,  counting  warp  and  filling,     Pucitti  tin- 
lirMnlinj?  ft^ll  tlie  btv**t  gradtv^  of  jute  canvas  imported  f or  i»e  ai<  i^tju*- 
dih^M,    f*»r    upholstery,    hors^e    clothincr.    and    tarpaulins.      [*S      j^u 
ollior  biirlups  not  spWirtlly  pnmdtxi  Tor.    This  g^eneral  abBtftsuncr- 
(itMMhnin^  tho  vonrs   IS^f  1913  included  all  fabrics  of  exrrsj.    nrr 
t'onntrtiotion,  8Ur1i  «s  (htv<o  woiv^hing  less  than  6  ounces  to  tbf*  ^-aiucr- 
ynrd»  \\\\\\  osrt^odinvj  >u\  thrxv\ds  to  the  square  inch,  and  ic  aadit«i- 
ilnrih}?  IS07   \W^,  that  us^hI  bv  linoleum  factories. 

*rho  pohHMUtut*^^  of  total  imports  falling  under  each  c^  thftst    na«^— 
in^M  tt^hdod  to  rouuun  tbo  s.nn\e  d'ariiig  tl.e  pericKi  190C^a9O^.       J^., 
tonid  tiot  t^Noomling  oO  thr^nuls  to  the  squiire  inch  and  xkmx  no^   in    n^, 
oor*«  uf  m  xwAw^  w\  width  oor.^itntitod  >7.2  and  %^o.o  p«r  nen:   o:   tin 
burlup  in»por(od  it^  the  vcnrs  hVO  iaDd  iv-^o.     In  the  sam*-  v^ia-t-  *n 
iuolwp  o\ooodinj;t  **^^  ^^'^^^  'f**'*^^  '"-^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  threads  to  tiif^  i^nnaT*    tnv. 
K^y\\\M\U\Wx\    i.T  and  ;tS  por  ivr.t  i\^T>^'Tivdy.     AH  othsf   t'ii::ri£iTk- 
t^lootlv  that  nstnl  bv  hnoloum  f:icK>ries-  made  up  th^  rflmttini^nc:   .v 
mx  eotU  in  UHH)  auil  O.T  in^r  cent  in  Iv^'b  oi  the  tot^  qTnajtir.v. 
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The  elimination  of  the  clause  providing  that  goods  under  the  firs  t 
part  of  the  specific  paragraph  could  not  be  greater  than  60  inches 
m  width,  caused  the  material  ordinarily  usea  for  linoleum  to  come 
within  tne  provision  of  the  specific  paragraph.  This  change  re- 
sulted in  fabrics  exceeding  6  oimces  per  souare  yard  and  not  over 

30  threads  to  the  square  mch  composing  all  but  3  to  4  per  cent  of 
total  imports  in  1910.     In  the  same  year,  imports  of  burlap  between 

31  and  55  threads  to  the  square  inch  showed  a  decline  to  2.3  per  cent 
of  the  total,  and  those  not  specially  provided  for  fell  to  1  per  cent  of 
the  whole. 

Competitive  Conditions. 


' 


BRITISH  INDIA. 


Causes  for  Indians  dominant  position, — The  two  leading  causes 
for  India's  position  as  the  world's  leading  producer  and  exporter  of 
jute  cloths,  and  the  dominant  place  she  holds  in  the  American  trade 
in  burlap,  are: 

1.  The  production  of  the  world's  supply  of  jute,  enabling  her  to 
save  freight  charges. 

2.  An  abimdance  of  cheap  but  comparatively  unskilled  labor. 
The  cultivation  of  jute  is  practically  confined  to  India,  the  amoimts 

grown  elsewhere,  as  in  China,  Egjrpt,  and  East  Africa,  being  negli- 
gible. Unsuitable  climatic  conditions  and  the  lack  of  cheap  labor 
nave  so  far  rendered  ineffective  attempts  to  produce  it  in  other 
coimtries.  Jute  is  one  of  India's  leading  staple  crops.  The  acre- 
age devoted  to  this  fiber  averages  about  3,000,000,  with  an  annual 
production  of  seven  to  ten  million  bales  of  400  pounds  each. 

All  but  a  small  part  is  grown  in  contiguous  States,  Bengal  and 
Assam.  The  mills  are  located  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hpogly,  which 
flows  through  the  heart  of  the  jute-growing  section,  and  forms 
Calcutta's  outlet  to  the  sea.  On  tne  Hoogly  is  transported  most  of 
the  iute  sent  to  the  mills  and  to  Calcutta  K)r  shipment  overseas. 

This  concentration  of  the  industry  makes  it  possible  for  the  mills  to 
ship  their  cloth  and  bags  from  Calcutta  on  practicallv  the  same  terms 
as  the  exporter  of  raw  material,  who  has  to  pay  the  charges  for  having 
jute  transported  to  the  pressing  miUs,  and  then  conveved  to  the  ship. 
A  cubic  ton,  of  2,240  pounds,  oi  burlap  occupies  50  cubic  feet;  of  hi 
from  50  to  52  cubic  feet,  and  of  raw  jute  from  57  to  62  cubic  feet, 
the  rates  are  commonly  based  on  space  occupied,  it  costs  about  10  per 
cent  less  to  ship  a  given  weight  of  gunnies  than  the  same  weight  of 
raw  material.  Shipments  of  gunnies  to  the  United  States  from 
India  in  the  calendar  year  1921  amounted  to  211,670  tons. 

In  the  case  of  bagging,  however,  the  small  imports  of  Indian 
bagging,  and  the  restriction  of  their  consumption  to  the  Mississippi 
Ddta,  have  made  the  question  of  comparative  freight  charges  of 
Uttle  importance  in  the  past.  In  the  fiscal  year  1921  the  American 
consumption  of  Calcutta  bagging  amounted  to  2,764,000  square 
yards.     With  the  two  leading  domestic  bagging  concerns,  howevCT, 

Ereparing  to  manufactiu'e  bagging  in  India  for  the  American  mar- 
et,  it  is  likely  that  imports  ^™1  increase,  and  that  the  use  of  foreign 
bagging  will  become  more  general  throughout  the  cotton  r^on. 
These  two  companies  wiU  thus  have  the  advantage  in  competing 
with  domestic  mills  located  at  a  distance  from  centers  of  consumpticMi. 
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Labor  costs, — The  absence  of  a  domestic  burlap  industry  prevents 
a  direct  comparison  of  wages  in  America  and  India.  The  nearest 
approach  to  an  American  industry  manufacturing  jute  cloth  is  that 
producing  cotton  baling.  The  classes  of  workers  and  the  amount 
of  skill  required  in  each  line  are  not  the  same.  Cotton  bagging  is 
made  from  large,  rough,  jute  yam  very  loosely  woven,  whereas  burlap 
is  a  comparatively  fine  lute  yam  product  which  has  to  be  carried  on 
a  number  of  processes  beyond  cotton  bagging.  An  authority  who 
recently  visited  India,  estimates  the  labor  costs  of  producing  bur- 
lap as  about  three  times  that  for  the  same  quantity  of  cotton 
bagging. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  American  and  Indian  wages,  the 
Commission  obtained  from  four  domestic  manufacturers  of  cotton 
bagging  statements  of  wages  paid  to  employees  in  their  mills  during 
a  week  in  January,  1921.  Two  of  the  mills  are  located  in  the  North 
and  two  in  the  South.  The  first  two  manufacture  new  bagging,  the 
third  makes  a  specialty  of  new  and  old  patches,  and  the  fourth  con- 
centrates its  efforts  on  reweaving  old  bagging.  These  mills  with  one 
exception  returned  the  data  arranged  according  to:  (1)  Classes  of 
workers,  (2)  sex  of  workers,  and  (3)  the  highest  wage,  (4)  the  lowest 
wage,  and  (5)  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  to  each  class  of  oper- 
atives. 

The  wages  paid  to  corresponding  classes  of  American  operatives, 
as  submitted  by  four  domestic  mills,  and  of  operatives  in  a  jute  mill 
of  Bengal  as  published  by  the  Indian  Government,  are  as  follows : 

Table  24. — Weekly  wages  paid  to  Indian  and  American  jute  operatives. 


Class  of  workers. 


Average 

wages  paid 

in  a  jute 

mill  in 

Bengal, 

January, 

1920. 


Carder. 
Rover. 


10.  S9 
1.  <o 


Average 
wages  paid 
in  Ameri- 
can cotton 
bagging 
mills  in 
Januarv, 
1921. 


$14.65 
18.  eM) 


Class  of  workers. 


Winder. 
Weaver . 


Average 

wages  paid 

in  a  jute 

mill  in 

Bengal, 

January, 

1920. 


Average 
wages  paid 
in  Ameri- 
can cotton 
bagging 
mills  in 
Januarv, 
1921.' 


S13.60 
19.50 


The  average  weekly  wages  paid  to  seven  classes  of  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  Indian  jute  mill  shown  in  Table  24  amoimted  to  $1.33 
per  worker  in  January,  1919,  and  $1.69  in  January,  1920.'® 

The  wages  paid  to  American  operatives  were  on  the  basis  of  a 
48  to  55  hour  week.  By  the  terms  of  the  Indian  factory  act  passed 
in  1912,  12  hours  constitute  a  day^s  labor.  The  number  of  hours 
actually  worked  by  the  Indian  operative  is  between  9  and  10. 

The  data  relating  to  the  wages  paid  to  American  and  Indian  jute 
operatives  would  be  misleading  if  used  as  the  basis  of  comparative 
labor  costs,  as  the  eflSciency  of  the  Indian  operative  is  below  that  of 
the  American.  The  most  authoritative  and  recent  statement  regard- 
ing the  eflSciencj^  of  Indian  labor  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
''Indian  Industrial  Commission,"  pubhshed  in  1919.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relative  eflSciency  of  Indian  and  western  labor  andL  the 
causes  underlying  the  comparative  ineflSciency  of  the  former,   this 

ss  The  wages  paid  to  nine  classes  of  operatives  in  an  Indian  jute  mill,  1900-1920,  are  shown  on  p.  77. 
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report  states:  "Indian  labor  in  organized  industrie 
cient  than  the  corresponding  classes  of  labor  in  i 
and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  many  cases  it 
as  cheaply  as  western  labor  in  spite  of  its  lower  i 
that  inlerior  physique  and  tropical  conditions  ci 
state  of  affairs;  but  there  is  grave  reason  to  believ 
is  to  some  extent  the  result  of  preventable  disc 
causes,  which  are  even  more  obviously  remediable 
unnecessarily  increase  the  difficulties  of  our  labor  ] 

"All  authorities  who  are  qualified  to  speak  on 
that  Indian  labor  is  content  with  a  very  low  stai 
This  secured,  the  Indian  workman,  generally  sp( 
vantage  of  the  greater  earning  power  given  to  1 
wages  to  do  less  work,  and  shows  no  desire  to  ean 
working  more  regularly  or  by  improving  his  own  e 
case  of  Bombay,  witnesses  have  stated  that  since 
rise  in  the  wages  of  mill  operatives  given  during  1 
there  has  been  an  actual  falling  off  in  output."  '* 

Through  the  employment  of  Scotch  overseers,  wh 
experience  in  Dundee  mills,  and  through  the  use  of 
up-to-date  machinery,  the  jute  industry  is  run  at  a 
tnat  is  very  high  for  India.  Calcutta  possesses  the 
available  for  making  jute  products.  A  number  ■ 
tiieh  own  electric  power.  As  a  rule,  the  mills  are 
that  they  take  in  the  raw  material  and  turn  out  th( 
in  bales. 

UNITED    KINGDOM. 

As  compared  with  the  American  producer,  the  1 
turer  has  two  advantages: 

1.  The  skill  which  comes  from  being  long  establi 
Dundee's  workers  are  so  skilled  that  her  goods  art 
quality  of  cloth  and  weaving  are  the  leading  cons 
withstanding  India's  import  duty  of  7^  per  cent  i 
tures,  the  Lnited  Kingdom  supplied  her  with  fine  j 
in  the  Indian  fiscal  year,  1920,  at  $769,469,  and  in 
English  goods  consisting  chiefly  of  fine  bags  and  c 
for  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  in  these  years;  Ja] 
remainder.  India's  total  imports  of  jute  goods  in 
were  valued  at  $843,440. 

2.  Lower  labor  costs. 

January,  1921,  was  a  period  of  marked  depressio 
jute  trade.  Employment  conditions  were  very  pi 
cent  of  the  operatives  were  working  on  an  avert^t 
week  less  than  full  time.  In  contrast,  in  January, 
very  brisk  and  there  was  a  shortage  of  help.  The 
in  the  latter  period  are  given. 

■"ttsport  of  the  Indiao  Industrial  Cammlsston,  ieie-1918,"  p.  IJl. 
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Table  25.^— Weekly  wages  paid  jute  operatives  at  Dundee.^ 


Class  of  workers. 


Preparers. 
Spinners.. 


Week  endinf;  Jan. 
24,1920. 


Number 
of  opera- 
tives 
reported. 


Average  | 

weekly 

wages.« 


18.61 
7.74 


Class  of  workers. 


Weavers 

Others  and  not  specified. 


Week  ending  Jan. 
24,1920. 


Number 
of  opera- 
tives 
reported. 


3,450 
1.040 


Average 
weeHy 
wages.* 


SS.73 
11.04 


1  "Labor  Gazette,"  London,  Tebruary  1920. 

2  Poimd  sterling  converted  to  dollars  at  £—14.8665. 


Tariff  Considerations. 


OPINIONS  OF  TRADE  REGARDING  DUTY  ON  BURLAP. 

Expressions  of  opinion  regarding  changes  in  duties  on  burlap  show 
an  agreement  on  the  part  of  trade  that  such  duties,  unless  very  high, 
would  be  for  revenue  purposes  only.  For  instance,  an  American 
domestic  bag  company,  with  factories  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  writmg  in  November  1920,  says: 

The  question  of  protection  to  home  industry  does  not  arise,  as  there  is  no  home 
industry  to  protect  and  there  can  not  well  be  any.  The  question  of  adec^uacy  or  in- 
adequacy 01  the  duties,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  tariff 
for  revenue  only. 

This  is  largely  in  accord  with  the  position  taken  by  another  bag 
factory  with  neadquarters  in  the  central  part  of  the  country.  This 
company,  whose  output  of  cotton  bi^  is  greatly  in  excess  of  those 
made  oi  burlap,  stated  its  opinion  in  December,  1920,  as  follows: 

Concerning  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  duties  now  in  force  on  burlap,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  burlap  is  primarily  a  raw  material  imported  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  into  bags  or  other  products  in  this  county,  it  seems  to  us  that  plain  burlaps 
not  processed  shoiUd,  from  the  standpoint  of  industrial  protection  only,  be  admitted 
free  as  at  present. 

An  American  manufacturer  of  linoleum,  who  during  the  war 
erected  a  mill  and  produced  burlap,  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  duty 
high  enough  to  cover  the  diflFerence  oetween  the  costs  under  American 
and  foreign  conditions,  would  impose  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  all 
consumers.     In  this  connection,  he  continues: 

Our  impression  is  that  the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole  will  be  served  better  by 
having  burlap  continued  on  the  free  list.  Hie  only  way  a  duty  on  burlap  might  be 
justified  would  be  as  a  revenue  measure. 


DUTY    NECESSARY   TO    PROMOTE    DOMESTIC   INDUSTRY. 

A  domestic  firm,  which  manufactures  a  jute  product  kindred  to 
burlap,  in  reporting  that  it  does  not  manufacture  this  type  of  jute 
cloth,  adds: 

*  *  *  There  is  practically  no  burlap  made  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  an 
inadequate  tariff  to  either  foster  or  protect  the  industry.  Based  on  present  (early 
1921)  wages  and  other  conditions,  we  should  estimate  a  duty  of  about  5  cents  per 
square  yard  would  be  needed  to  establish  the  burlap  industry  in  this  country.  Any- 
thing less  than  this  would  be  tariff  for  revenue. 
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On  December  28,  1921,  40-inch  lOi-oimce  burlap  was  being  offered 
wholesale  in  New  York  at  5.20  cents  per  linear  yard. 

BURLAP  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  REVENUE. 

Imports  of  burlap  in  the  gray  exceed  in  value  imports  of  any  other 
textile  fabric  or  manufacture.  Their  value  is  about  equal  to  the 
combined  value  of  total  imports  of  coimtable  cotton  cloth,  and  of 
all  the  manufactures  of  wool  listed  imder  Schedule  K.  In  the  12 
months  ended  June  30,  1914,  imports  of  burlap  were  valued  at 
$44,827,000,  as  compared  with  $11,523,000  for  cotton  cloth,  and  with 
$33,579,000  for  wool  fabrics  and  manufactures  entered  in  the  same 
time.  In  the  calendar  year  1920,  imports  of  these  items  were  valued 
as  foUows:  Burlap,  $88,896,000;  countable  cotton  cloth,  $44,913,000; 
and  all  wool  manufactures,  $51,433,000. 

A  duty  on  burlap  has  been  an  important  source  of  revenue  in  the 
past.  In  the  years  1897-1913,  when  this  fabric  was  dutiable,  the 
total  revenue  obtained  from  burlap,  both  specified  and  nonspecified, 
showed  a  marked  tendency  to  increase.  Ranging  between  $2,496,000 
in  1899  and  $7,676,000  in  1913,  the  total  in  tnese  years  averaged 
$4,772,000  annually.  In  the  years  1897-1913  the  equivalent  ad 
valorem  duty  on  all  classes  of  burlap  averaged  26.75  per  cent,  while 
the  specific  duty  was  about  1.65  cents  per  pound,  or  about  1  cent  per 
linear  yard. 

The  acts  of  1899  and  1909  divided  imports  of  burlap,  on  the  basis 
of  weight  and  thread  construction,  into  three  classes.  The  first  class 
included  the  burlap  conmionly  used  for  sacking  and  baling  purposes. 
The  duty  imposed  on  this  type  by  the  act  of  1897  was  five-eighths  of 
1  cent  per  poimd  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  by  the  act  of  1909, 
nine-sixteenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
equivalent  ad  valorem  of  this  compound  duty,  varying  between  29.25 
and  21.35,  averaged  25.68  per  cent.  The  average  value  of  burlap 
imported  imder  tliis  heading  was  5.95  cents  per  poimd. 

The  second  class  embraced  burlap  of  extra  lignt  weight  and  extra 
fine  weave,  such  as  tailors'  padding.  The  duty  on  this  class,  under 
the  acts  of  1897  and  1909,  was  seven-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  An  average  of  the  actual  and  computed 
duties  levied  on  this  type,  ranging  between  28.01  and  21.75  per  cent, 
amoimted  to  24.98  per  cent  in  the  period  1897-1913.  The  average 
price  per  pound  was  8.51  cents. 

The  duty  on  the  third  class,  which  related  to  burlaps  not  specially 
provided  lor,  was  specifically  set  at  45  per  cent.  The  average 
value  of  imports  was  7.07  cents  per  pound  in  the  years  1905-1913. 

The  duties  collected  on  the  first  class  of  burlap,  weighing  not  less 
than  6  ounces  per  square  yard  and  not  exceeding  30  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  which  classification  during  the  years  1897-1908  was 
fiirther  qualified  by  the  provision  ''not  greater  than  60  inches  in 
width/'  accounted  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  total.  Of  the 
whole  revenue  obtained,  that  imported  under  this  heading  con- 
tributed 85  per  cent  in  1900,  80  per  cent  in  1905,  and  96  per  cent 
in  1910. 

Since  1914  imports  of  burlap  have  been  divided  into  two  classes: 
(1)  Nonprocessed,  and  (2)  processed.  ^° 

*•  The  trade  in  processed  burlap  is  discussed  on  pp.  69-74. 
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A  number  of  firms  have  oflfered  suggestions  as  to  the  amount  and 
type  of  duty  that  might  be  placed  on  this  commodity. 

One  of  the  companies  which  manufactured  burlap  during  the  years 
1918  and  1919,  writes: 

*  *  *  As  regards  the  tariff,  solely  for  revenue,  a  small  duty  might  not  be  felt 
when  equitably  distributed  over  the  great  number  of  users  of  biu*lap,  and  a  duty  of 
even  one-half  cent  per  yard  would  probably  bring  in  a  revenue  of  between  $3,000,000 
and  $4,000,000  per  annum. 

A  prominent  manufacturer  of  bags,  writing  December,  1920,  states 
his  opinion  as  follows : 

*  *  *  Assuming  the  necessity  that  this  commodity  should  bear  its  share  of  the 
burden  for  purposes  of  revenue,  we  think  that  the  duty  should  be  a  specific  one  of  so 
much  per  pound,  the  rate  being  dependent  largely  upon  the  proportion  it  is  decided 
that  this  commodity  should  necessarily  bear.  We  suggest  something  between  a  half 
cent  and  1  cent  per  pound  on  plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yarns,  by  whatever 
name  known,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  printed,  or  rendered 
noninflammable  by  any  process. 

One  of  the  largest  importers  of  Dundee  and  Calcutta  burlaps 
suggests : 

We  doubt  if  the  trade  in  general  care  whether  there  is  any  duty  or  not  placed  on 
burlap  so  long  as  the  duty  is  reasonable.  A  very  high  rate  of  duty  would  curtail  the 
consumption  in  this  country  somewhat.  The  simplest  form  of  duty  would  be  a 
certain  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound.  This  would  require  no  record  of  market  prices, 
etc.,  which  is  costly  both  to  the  importers  and  to  the  Government.  In  the  last  tariff, 
a  duty  assessed  partly  on  weight  and  partly  on  value  was  used  and  worked  satisfac- 
torily on  the  whole.     It  is  probably  the  fairest  method. 

If  a  tariff  is  placed  on  burlap,  it  is  suggested  that  the  dutj  on  prod- 
ucts which  consist  largely  of  burlap  be  increased  proportionally. 

One  of  the  largest  bag  manufacturers  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
wrote,  in  December,  1920,  as  follows: 

*  *  *  On  any  duty  that  is  levied  on  burlap  there  should  be  an  additional  duty 
on  bags,  equivalent  to,  say.  15  per  cent  or  1  cent  per  pound.  In  other  words,  if  the 
duty  on  burlap  should  be  fixed,  say,  at  15  per  cent,  then  the  duty  on  bags  should  be 
15  per  cent,  and  15  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent  and  1  cent  per  pound. 

Tariff  History, 
tariff  classification. 

The  term  ''burlap'^  appeared  first  in  the  tariff  act  of  1824,  when  it 
was  listed  with  sailduck,  osnaburgs,  and  ticklenburgs  as  being 
dutiable  at  15  per  cent.  The  term  '' burlap '^  as  used  in  that  act  is 
to  be  considered  as  designating  a  coarse  cloth  of  linen  or  hemp,  as 
the  uses  of  jute  previous  to  1835  were  unknown  to  all  the  worla  but 
India.  It  was  not  until  1846  that  jute  was  mentioned  in  an  Ameri- 
can tariff  act,  when  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  raw  jute  and  jute  mats, 
was  imposed. 

The  first  reference  to  burlaps  of  jute  appears  in  1861,  as  follows: 
'^On  all  brown  or  bleached  linens,  ducKs,  canvas  padding,  cot 
bottoms,  burlaps  *  *  *  or  other  manufactures  oi  flax,  jute  or 
hemp  *  *  *  being  of  the  value  of  30  cents  or  under  per  square 
yard,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  above  30  cents  per  square 
jsivdj  30  per  centum  ad  valorem.*'  The  duty  on  each  class  was 
injcreased  ten  per  cent  in  1864.  Burlap  had  not  then  ac(juired  the 
meaning  which  it  now  holds;  i.  e.,  plain  woven  cloth  of  single  juto 
yarns. 
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The  act  of  1872  divided  burlaps  of  flax,  jute,  and  henip  into  two 
classes:  (1)  burlaps,  excepting  such  as  might  be  suitable  for  bagging 
for  cotton,  dutiable  at  30  per  cent;  (2)  oilcloth  foundations,  or  floor 
cloth  canvas,  dutiable  at  40  per  cent.  These  rates  remained  in  the 
act  of  1883,  but  a  distinction  was  made  by  limiting  fabrics  of  the  first 
class  to  those  not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width,  and  of  the  second  to 
those  in  excess  of  60  inches. 

The  second  class  was  eliminated  in  the  act  of  1890,  which  listed 
burlap  not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width,  of  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  as 
dutiaole  at  If  cents  per  pound.  Other  burlaps  fell  under  a  general 
paragraph  relating  to  all  manufactures  of  jute  or  other  vegetable  fiber, 
not  specially  provided  for,  which  if  valued  at  5  cents  or  less  per  poimd, 
were  dutiable  at  2  cents  per  pound;  and  if  valued  above  5  cents  per 
pound  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  As  significant  that  the  term  '*  bur- 
lap'' was  becoming  more  and  more  limited  to  cloths  made  of  jute  is 
the  paragraph  in  the  act  of  1890  levying  a  duty  of  2  cents  on  *'bags 
for  grain  made  of  burlaps.'' 

The  act  of  1894  combined  '* burlaps  and  bags  made  of  burlaps," 
and  made  them  free  of  duty. 

In  contrast,  the  act  of  1897  provided  the  most  detailed  classifica- 
tion of  burlaps  which  had  yet  appeared.  The  term  ** burlaps"  was 
no  longer  used;  instead  the  expression  '^ plain  woven  fabrics  of  single 
jute  varns,  by  whatever  name  Known"  was  employed.  Such  fabrics 
on  the  basis  of  width,  weight,  and  threads  per  square  inch  were 
specifically^  grouped  into  two  classes:  (1)  Not  exceeding  60  inches  in 
width,  weighing  not  less  than  6  ounces  per  square  yard  and  not 
exceeding  30  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and 
filling:  (2)  Those  over  30  and  not  exceeding  55  threads  to  the  square 
inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling.  The  duties  were  levied  on  a 
compound  basis.  The  first  class  were  assessed  at  five-eighths  of  1 
cent  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  second  class  at 
seven-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Imports  not  specifically  mentioned,  such  as  the  extra-wide  burlaps 
used  for  linoleum  purposes,  were  dutiable  at  45  per  cent  under  the 
general  paragraph  relating  to  manufactures  of  nax,  hemp,  jute  or 
vegetable  fiber  other  than  cotton. 

This  classification  was  reenacted  in  1909  with  two  modifications: 
(1)  An  elimination  of  the  words  *^not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width," 
which  caused  imports  of  extra  wide  widths,  used  as  the  foimdation 
for  linoleum  and  floor  cloths,  to  fall  under  the  first  clause  of  the  spe- 
cific paragraph;  and  (2)  a  reduction  in  the  duty  to  ^  of  a  cent  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  goods  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  first 
part  of  the  specific  paragraph. 

The  act  of  1913  adopted  a  new  classification  on  the  basis  of  whether 
the  fabrics  are  unprocessed  or  processed.  The  former  class,  which 
describes  burlap  as  taken  from  the  loom,  is  admitted  free;  whereas 
imports  of  the  second  class  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  279,  which 
levies  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  ''plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jute 
yams,  by  whatever  name  known,  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained, 
painted,  printed,  or  rendered  noninflammable  by  any  process." 
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n^m.jm. 

ij 

^,.is.  *r 

]»;  iw-  s> 

lit.  Mi.  w 

i::S.£ 

it 

s..vn..» 

'".::.» 

«^« 

X.«L»t 

t* 

jh.a,.0B 

la-.K. 

DlUt.a 

«^it«. 

TARFFF  INFORMATION  SUB^-EYS. 


'..'....io..', 
.  .Dumber. 


tMfaduii  ofjuU  foodt. 


Balt^  (BnaM  jtrda): 


SSS' 


23e,S7l,422  222,738,300 
Iffii,  432,162  42,ift5,l»l 
4I2,WI,W6       340.i^,iS,7 


!19,089,SlO 

JI,0J7,3S7' 

11.  e 

■?ias 

^  lii' 

as;s 

842, 101,  Ml 

»iai:89i:aoi 

2N,0S3,753 

2i8,n4,cm 

802. 701.694 
56I,SM.0S3 

M.1  . 
93.9 

Ion  for  S  moaths,  estimated  requlremtuits . 

. gELngaQd  burlap  not  shoirn,  to  avoid  disc 

ioc  gmqianlee  produced  all  but  a  amall  fraction  ot  I  par  cant  o[  the  sai 


Taxtile  Obera,  Department  ol  Cominerae,  Table  9. 

1  operetlous. 


Tajlb  28.— Stoei<  o/burlap  in  tht  VniUdStjiUa  on  June  I,  19IS.' 


1  <Ju*Dtity. 

i 

ica.0 

On  band. 

139,633,799 

In  transit.        Afloat. 
27,700,386       66,480,692 

Boilap linear  yarda..!  412,461,405 

rn(liiiamnce...do....    231,630,588 

43.9 

ass 

14,688,967       32,560,802 
13,011,390  ■■     23,008.900 

•OddoloB 92,348,767 

SiitwUng  states  (ranked):  . 

84.2 

102,727,819 
38,005,980 

109,529,109 
30,1CH,690 

17,743,727  1    44,M0,092 
9,966,830  '    11,S20,500 

30,018,108      47,188,602 
7,882,260        9,280,900 

New  York 

CaUftnila 

Allolh«States 65,M4,150 

S:  Taxtile  flbera,  Department  ot  Commerce,  Table  7. 


TARIFF   INFORMATION   SURVEYS. 

Table  29. — ImporU  by  eounlrU$,  1905^-19^1. 
BURLAP." 


FiK»ly«ar. 

BHUsI 

lnd». 

„„„.<KW.„. 

.^. 

^. 

.     2I&58I,»»5 

■  ^tlSP? 

:      I65,'S44;70I 
.     KMH9,33S 

'.     336,3}^  810 
.     315,SS^ail 
.     3HSM,I« 
,      mW5,5l7 

Doliars. 

is;  66^723, 

ia,'797|«B  . 

31,  USB39 
9. 018,  730 

Pounds. 

6l,KO,3M 
«l  737, 723 
e3,40«,l7l 
ii.  155.264 
57,  701, 114 
64.SB2,*0« 
.'U.  635,  MO 
A]..W6,635 
B3.eW.K3S 
l\47il«7 

Doltors. 

x& 

3,811,121 
5,30(^495 

sssis 

4,040,744 
4,OW,9«0 
4,  160.  §80 

1,905,3M 

269,067,1m 

311,785,529 
337,  163,  051 
425,506,992 

li 

906 

909 

[»jj 

11 

11,0; 

1»13-. 

BURLAP,  N  OS  PROCESSED.* 


322,S7%34<>  . 
353.6.4749  , 

334,478,503  , 


1919.. 39Z.9!4^B23 

1930 4sa932;ie5  ; 


l%l-«L3i8 
5J,402.S30 
33,753.936 


3;Uft63T  :  40l^9.'7,17 
I3,344,1IK  ■  511,113,61 
7,322,167      £37.034,04 


>  Quantity  of  imports  a 
■  Burtaps, «  plain  wov 
'  From  July  1  to  Ott.  3 
*  Burlaps  or  pljun  wovt 
>FromOcl-4, 1913, 10. 


Dt  bleached,  colored,  e 


2IH.443,ni 

2»l,59ft,il4 
321,4701*3 
l^  795,  237 


l8,42n26S 

2I.9TA091 

2S,f4is7>5 


S,  807,91' 
5.212,s;: 
6,181,77' 


-.ft 


'  iLti-i/ia  in  Irirlap].  jpeciQed  ai 
■  II  i^i'l'iM  builapa  lell  under 
13U  cr  bcmp,''  etc. 


eicmUnE  CO  ineliB  is  '■■tik  «<  ■ 


3, 1913,  loduiiv* 


«6 


TABJFF  ISfOKKATIOy  grBTETE. 


Tabi^  32. — Prioe$  of  hwlap,  M^ttdh,  l<A<mmae,  vimderndt,  txt   ^oi^uttL 

in  fxtcU  yer  linear  yard  rnpec^^^L 


II>atafnnD  "l^iom  nut  wa«tt/  lirju,  T»Ue  %u.  *  I^npsTLmexxt  df 


"^****' 


y«Br. 

^smvy^ 

l«78i-_ 

tie 

lan 

a.j6 

im 

S.-ft* 

la?                                     y  »• 

18K 

a.«i 

UM 

JLiC 

196 

a.4*4 

itte 

lL«b 

UI7 

fi.J4 

MK 

2.«J 

1W9 

2.71 

ttW 

j,4fc 

IWl 

jLft 

j«je 

S,M 

»» 

-  a.« 

20M 

JuXl 

IM^ 

8,au 

1S».-.. 

a.77 

^uiy- 


ttW _ -^.  -i-« 

3i.»  1M« ;*.* 

2.75  ism 

2.«  ]M» 

&W  IfU 

&«»  wa 

z.»  wa 

X»  1M4 

?u«  19U 

iLtt  IMI 

3LIII  tmi 

tu»  int 

».«  I«f tJE 

4.MJ  1100 

4.24  ini « 

«.»  Wn *4_TIt 

3-«  1V21» 4-« 

*.«  1W2» ^H 


-^T*' 


L-S- 


2.S 


^  Marab,  1K78. 
Ubid.,  Jau.  12,  itffl, 

t  Ibid.,  Aug.  vJ.  l«a. 

«jbid.,  >M«iuu.iva. 

^Ibid.,  I>ee-21,  2V21, 
*Xbid.,  i'eb.  15,1V22. 


Tjlulk  33. — ^fnc«  (vfioUmaUi  of  U^idirt^g  juU  clatla^  at  DuMiee,  ^ 

(penny  —  ^O.O^j,  1890-19J2. 

IJ[>aU  from  U'jwUk  Vrifyti*  Current  and  Tr»de  Report,  Daastoe^ 


Jao^U 


[IOiaEi»tt/^j_,^,  JOiK.rt*r,   T/^J^' 


1900 
IMl 
1902 
1«03 
1$04 
1«»6 
1906 
1007 
1008 
1000 
1010 


Jan.  1, 


ounces. 


h  omioes. 


1  Packed. 


CWtff. 

OoK«. 

CVa/*. 

Ofia.      1 

Centi. 

Ceuu. 

Crate 

CfeMi. 

a.4« 

3.22 

3.30 

7.10  i 

1011 

4.31 

4.38 

4. 57 

&.35 

4.31 

3.91 

4.57 

H.25  . 

1012 

4.73 

4.36 

4.71 

8^77 

4.0« 

4.78 

4.14 

7.62  1 

1013 

6.84  , 

6.26 

6.84 

11.S1 

a.M 

3.30 

3.66 

6.84 

,  1014 

7.00 

6.04 

7.08 

13.02 

3.00 

3.30 

3.78 

6.84 

;  1016 

6.24  ' 

4.82 

S.00 

16.74 

3.00 

3.M 

3.73 

4.81 

1016 

9.38 

8.00 

9.20 

17.00 

3.7» 

3.00 

4.67 

7.34  ; 

'  1017 

10.62 

9.00 

«21.00 

18.00 

4.71 

4.31 

6.07 

8.87 

,  1018 

20.00 

17.00 

18.50 

2».50 

4.46 

6.72 

7.10 

1L0O 

1010 

18.50 

14.66 

S34.50 

35.50 

4.81 

4.31  , 

4.81 

0.20  ! 

1020 

21.50 

16.75 

•42.00 

38.00 

4.06 

3.00  1 

4.06 

7.75  1 

1921 

10.75 

8.00 

22.00 

23.00 

4.23, 

1 

3.88  > 

2.30 

7.«| 

1022*.... 

7.80  i 

5.80  : 

1 

U7.00  , 

15.50 

s  76  inches,  10  porter,  9^  ounces,  floor  clotb. 


»  Dee.  21 .  1921 
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34. — Prices  of  burlap  at  New  Yorkf  carload  lots,  SO  hales  to  the  car,  per  linear  yard 

spot  goods. 

[Data  from  James  Scott  &  Sons,  New  York  City.l 


Jalj. 


November. 


1918 

40  inches, 

40  inches, 

lOi 
ounces. 

Sconces. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

16.95 

24.60 

0) 

(1) 

0) 

U 

19.60 

24.60 

ia75 

23.75 

19.15 

24.50 

19.15 

24.75 

17.85 

22.35 

14.85 
0) 

17.35 

1919 


1920 


40  Inches,!  ^\"^««' 


Bounces. 


Cents. 

8.85 

8.35 

6.35 

6.25 

9.60 

10.60 

11.85 

16.15 

15.50 

13.75 

14.00 

11.60 


10* 


ounces. 


Cents. 
13.85 
12.50 
9.00 
8.25 
11.40 
12.00 
13.25 
l&OO 
17.35 
17.90 
l&OO 
17.15 


40  inches, 
8  ounces. 


Cents. 

11.65 

12.15 

11.25 

9.50 

ia25 

8.40 

a25 

&10 

8.10 

7.20 

5.75 

5.40 


40  inches, 

lOi 
ounces. 


Cents. 

17.10 

17.25 

16.75 

14.35 

13.75 

10.50 

11.00 

11.50 

10.45 

9.25 

7.75 

6.50 


1921. 


40  inches, 
8  ounces. 


Cents. 
4.90 
4.75 
4.75 
4.40 

(«) 
(«) 
(«) 


•4.50 
'44.' 30' 


40  inches, 

10* 
ounces. 


Cents. 
5.75 
5.50 
5.25 

14. 80 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 


»6.00 
'45'26 


1  Very  little  stock  carried. 

s  Price  lists  temporarily  discontinued. 

■  For  delivery  in  November,  1921-January,  1922. 

4  1>ec.28,  1921. 

Table  35. — Prices  (wholesale)  of  jute  cloths  j  per  linear  yard,  at  Dundee,  1921. 

[Data  from  CJommerce  Reports,  Feb.  11, 1921.] 


Kinds  or  grades. 


Cents. 


L,  40  inches, 
Hflssian,  40  inches, 
Hessaan,  40  inches, 
tfewian,  40  inches, 
Hessian,  40  inches, 
'" — ' — 1, 40  inches, 
1, 40  inches, 
L,  40  inches, 
t,  40  inches, 
HeHBian,  40  inches, 


10}  ounces 
10  ounces. 
9*  ounces. 
9  ounces.. 
8*  ounces. 
8  ounces.. 
72  ounces. 
7  ounces . . 
6*  ounces. 
6  ounces . . 


Kinds  or  grades. 


Mangled  Hessians,  40  inches,  10*  ounces 

Floorcloth,  76  inches,  9*  ounces 

D.  W.  bagging,  36  inches,  16  ounces 

TwiUed  sacking,  27  mches,  16  ounces. . . 
Twilled  sacking,  20  inches,  20  ounces . . . 
Twilled  sacking,  28  inches,  20  ounces 

(fine) 

Tarpaulin,  45  inches,  20  ounces 

Brattice  D.  W..  36  inches,  11  ounces 

Brattice  twilled,  36  inches,  11  ounces. .. 


Cents. 


i2i 

23 

14i-15 
14i-15J 

22*-23 
22* 
12*-13 
13  -13* 


TabI/B  36. — Constructions y  foreign  manufacturers^  prices  and  net  wholesale  selling  prices 

at  New  York,  of  tailors^  paddings,  1914y  1921,  and  1922. 


Country  of 
origin. 


Scotland 

Belgium 

Scotland..., 

Do 

Belgium 

Do 

I>o..... 
Ireland 


Fiber  content. 

Weight 

(ounces 

per 

square 

Warp. 

Filling. 

yard). 

Jute... 

Jute... 

7.9 

Cotton 

...do... 

7.1 

..do... 

...do... 

6.6 

Flax.. 

...do... 

9.8 

..do... 

...do... 

9.0 

..do... 

Flax.. 

7.6 

..do... 

...do... 

5.5 

..do... 

...do... 

6.6 

Yam  number. 


Warp. 


<5.1 
12.5 
13.5 
17.3 
15.9 
20.7 
31.9 
29.2 


FilUng. 


44.6 

44.3 

43. 

44. 

43. 

21. 

33. 

27. 


9 
4 
6 
9 
9 
2 


Threads  per 
inch. 


Warp. 


20 
31 
31 
31 
31 
37 
49 
48 


FilUng. 


21 
36 
29 
34 
36 
41 
48 
42 


Foreign  manufacturers' 

net  selling  price,  in 
cents  per  square  yard. 


In 
early 
1914.1 


In 

March, 

1921.« 


9.09 
9.21 
9.92 
13.20 
11.85 
13.93 
13.50 
13.70 


16.30 
18.08 
13.88 
32.88 
25.90 
33.22 
30.24 
37.75 


In  Feb- 
ruary, 
1922.' 


13.51 
15.71 
13.91 


22.43 
28.36 
33.03 
31.90 


Whole- 
sale net 
selling 

price 
at  New 
York  in 

cents 

per 
square 
yard  in 
Febm- 

ary, 

1922. 


16.5 
25.0 
22.7 


34.9 
39.4 
48.7 
43.1 


1  Pound  sterling— 14.8665;  franc,  $0,193. 
*  Pound  sterling— $3.90;  franc.  $0.0724. 
»  Pound  sterling,  $4,287;  franc,  $0.0795. 
i  Pound. 
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Table  37. — Constructions  and  wholesale  selling  prices  of  tailors^  paddings  at  New  York. 


Coontry  of  origin. 

Fiber  content. 

Weight 
(ounces 

per 
square 
yard). 

Threads 

per  inch. 

Selling   prices,  at 
New    York,    in 
cents  per  square 
yard. 

Warp. 

FiUlng. 

Warp. 

FiUing. 

In  early 
1914. 

In  Msfch, 
1921. 

Scotland. 

Jute 

...do 

Jute 

...do 

10.2 
7.25 
7.3 
6.8 
8.9 
7.4 
5.9 

20 
25 
18 
33 
35 
42 
57 

23 
25 
25 
27 
45 
41 
46 

14.67 
14.67 
9.78 
15.48 
22.05 
30.00 
30.00 

18.74 

Do 

18.25 

Do 

...do 

...do 

11.81 

Do 

Cotton 

.  ..do..... .. 

18.33 

Belgvom 

...do 

.  ..do... .... 

26.08 

*t)o 

Flax 

...do 

Flax 

...do 

44.25 

Ireland 

45.00 

Table  38. — Constructions j  foreign  manufacturers^  prices^  and  landed  prices  at  New  York 

of  tailors^  paddings  in  1914y  1920 ^  and  1921. 


Fiber  content. 

Yam  number. 

Threads  per 

Foreign  manufacturers' 
sellmg  price,  in  cents 

Landed 
price 

UM 

per  square  yard. 

in  cents 

Weight 
(ounces 

per 

Country 

! 

square 

of 

per 

1 

yard  at 

origin. 

square 

t 

Oeto- 

New 

Warp. 

Filling. 

yard). 

Warp. 

1  Filling. 

Warp. 

FiUing. 

July, 
1914.1 

May, 
1920.« 

ber, 
1921.* 

York, 
Octo- 
ber, 
1921. 

Belgium.. 

Jute 

Jute... 

7.3 

5.1 

4.1 

19 

22 

0.100 

0.105 

11.62 

Do 

...do 

...do.. 

10. 1 

5.0 

4.7 

22 

27 

New. 

New. 

.145 

16.18 

Do 

Cotton.. 

...do.. 

5.6 

10.8 

3.6 

31 

27 

New. 

New. 

.110 

15.79 

Do 

...do.... 

...do.. 

9.5 

17.0 

3.6 

35 

45 

New. 

New. 

.151 

21.61 

Ireland... 

Flax.... 

Flax.. 

4.9 

32.7 

19.2 

32 

30 

New. 

0.632 

.257 

34.43 

Do 

...do 

...do.. 

5.0 

29.4 

23.5 

32 

37 

New. 

.680 

.263 

36.27 

Do 

...do.... 

...do.. 

5.6 

24.1 

18.5 

32 

26 

New. 

.602 

.232 

32.05 

Do 

...do.  — 

...do. . 

5.9 

24.4 

22.7 

38 

34 

.129 

.787 

.293 

40.50 

Do 

...do.... 

...do.- 

6.3 

28.2 

28.4 

45 

44 

.162 

1.098 

.306 

42.18 

Do 

...do 

...do.. 

6.9 

23.2 

34.6 

57 

40 

.167 

1.240 

.324 

44.70 

Do 

...do.... 

...do.. 

6.7 

23.6 

35.2 

57 

40 

.174 

1.252 

.330 

46.55 

Do 

...do 

...do.. 

7.0 

24.3 

27.7 

51 

37 

.151 

1.038 

.287 

39.64 

1  ld.»2.02  cents;  1  franc— 19.3  cents.        « Id.— 1.59  cents.        » Id.— 1.63  cents;  1  franc— 7.1  cents. 

Rates  of  duty  on  hurlap^^  1883-191S. 


Act 
of— 


1883 


1890 


338 


334 


364 


374 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Burlaps,  not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width,  of  flax,  Jute,  or  hemp, 
or  of  which  flax,  jute,  hemp,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value  (except  such  as  may  be  suitable 
for  bagging  for  cotton). 

Brown  and  Dleached  linens,  ducks,  canvas,  paddings,  cot  bot- 
toms, diapers,  crash,  huckabacks,  *  *  *  lawns,  or  other 
manufactures  of  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  of  which  flax,  jute,  or 
hemp  shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  spe- 
cially entunerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Burlaps,  not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width,  of  flax,  jute,  or  hemp, 
or  01  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  tne 
component  material  of  chief  value  (except  such  as  may  be 
suitable  for  bagging  for  cotton). 

All  manufactures  of  jute,  or  otner  vegetable  fiber,  except  flax, 
hemp,  or  cotton,  or  of  which  jute,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  ex- 
cept flax,  hemp,  or  cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  speaally  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  5  cents 

per  pound  or  less 

Valued  above  5  cents  per  pound 


Rates  of  duty,  specific , 
and  ad  valorem. 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  cents  per  pound. 


2  cents  per  pound. 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


iThe  act  of  1913  first  makes  a  distinction  between  processed  and  nonprocessed  burlap. 
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Rates  of  duty  on  burlap,  /55J-/9/^— Coatinued, 


1S94 
1897 


1897 
1909 


1913 


347 


352 


358 


408  > 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Burlaps  and  baes  for  grain  made  of  burlaps 

Plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  Jute  yams,  by  whatever  name 

known,  not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width,  weighing  not  less 

than  6  ounces  per  square  yard  and  not  exceeding  30  threads  to 

the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling. 

If  exceeding  30  and  not  exceeding  55  threads  to  the  square 

inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling. 

All  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  rai^ip.  or  other  vegetable  fiber, 
of  which  these  substances,  or  either  of  them,  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 
Plain  woven  fabrics  of^  single  Jute  yams,  by  whatever  name 
known,  weighing  not  less  than  6  ounces  per  square  yard,  and 
not  exceeding  30  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  warp  and 
filling. 
If  exceeding  30  and  not  exceeding  55  threads  to  the  square 
inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling. 

All  woven  articles,  finished  or  unfinished,  and  all  manufactures 

of  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  these 

substances,  or  any  of  them,  is  the  component  material  of  chief 

value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 

*   *   ♦   plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yams  by  whatever 

name  known,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  printed, 

or  rendered  ncminflammable  by  any  process.    *    ♦    * 


Rates  of  datj,  spedflc 
and  ad  ralorem. 


Free. 

I  of  1  cent  per  pound 

and  15  par  cent  ad 

valorem. 

i  of  1  cent  per  poond 
and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


^  of  1  cent  per  pound 
and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

i  of  1  cent  per  pound 
and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Jute  canvas  with  a  double  warp  and  single  JUling,  each  of  smgle 
jute  yarn,  but  which  was  not  twilled  or  figured  in  any  manner  in  tne 
process  of  weaving,  was  held  to  be  a  plain  woven  fabric.  (99  Fed., 
262,  of  1900.)  Fabrics  known  as  monks'  cloth,  woven  with  both  a 
Couble  warp  and  a  double  wejtj  from  jute  yarns  not  advanced  beyond 
the  condition  of  singles,  were  also  held  to  be  plain  woven  fabrics  of 
single  jute  yarns.  (G.  A.  5269,  T.  D.  24191,  of  1903.)  Merchandise 
designated  as  twilled  burlaps  of  single  jute  yarns  j  woven  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  present  a  twilled  eftect,  are  not  plain  woven  fabrics  of  single 
jute  yarns.  The  term  ^^ plain  woven' ^  means  plain  as  distinguished 
from  twilled  or  figured  effects  produced  in  the  process  of  weaving. 
(G.  A.  5035,  T.  D.  23386,  of  1901,  applying  99  Fed.,  262,  and  G.  A. 
4785,  T.  D.  22560,  of  1900.) 

A  plain-woven  clothy  composed  of  jute  yarns  advanced  beyond  the 
condition  of  singles,  by  grouping  or  twisting  three  or  more  single 
yarns  together j  is  not  within  the  provision  for  fabrics  of  single  jute 
yams.  (G.  A.  5035,  T.  D.  23386,  of  1901.)  In  G.  A.  5269,  T.  D. 
24191,  of  1903,  it  is  stated  that  the  grouping  spoken  of  in  the  last  cited 
case  does  not  refer  to  the  grouping  of  the  threads  or  yarns  in  the  proc- 
ess of  weaving,  but  to  the  assembling  and  twisting  together  of  strands 
or  small  yarns  in  making  coarser  yarns,  or  yarns  advanced  beyond 
the  condition  of  singles.  In  G.  A.  5135,  T.  D.  23719,  of  1902,  it  is 
indicated  that  a  fabric  of  two  or  more  single  jarns  grouped  or  twisted 
together  would  be  removed  from  the  provision.' 

The  term  ^ Sprinted''  as  used  in  paragraph  408  of  the  act  of  1913 
applies  only  to  such  printing  as  affects  the  character  or  condition  of 
the  woven  fabrics  as  such,  whether  by  way  of  ornamentation  or 
exploitation  or  like  purpose.  The  conspicuous  stenciling  of  the  con- 
signee's name  upon  a  fabric  for  purposes  of  temporary  identification 
does  not  make  it  a  printed  fabric.     (Texas  &  Pacific  Kailway  Co.  v. 
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Unire^i  StAttjs,  7  Ct.  Cnst.  Appis.,  328,  of  1916.  reTcnbj^  G.  A-  7SSS, 
T.  D-  3^342. 

P^4r%  tyyrten  y.u  fcbrics  c^it  Kp  into  pUee*  26  inrfies  in  IfiKt^  used 
for  ^?v»iir!e  pt;iiits,  with  m  selvedge  on  the  sides,  hot  the  otLer  edges 
roncti  icd  ur^^r-.i^hed  just  as  they  were  cat  from  tbe  boSt,  wiH>e  held 
to  be  pLiin  woven  fabrics  under  paragraph  40S  and  sol  mairafactmes 
■if  V5»2»»«:abie  nber  nnd«-  paragraph  2S4  of  the  art  of  191^  G.  A. 
S<3lL*^.  T-  D-  37'V'l.  of  1917.  JlimrA<ir,Ji*<  rtt'jr%€ii  «f  fwrtfi  «*>rifn 
^Twn\"t  r^  f^'r.:*.*;  '\t/  T^ms  rendered  soniiii^aimBabie,  fc-Tmd  to  be 
rmprr*:*?*!  in  b;iles  ir.d  f}.\pz^d  to  a  f.'^^p'^yt' p.cJ  (•'.  Lt^  JT^tii^id  Ste//*, 
rnim<^rA-.*'j  ::p:!i  delivery,  where  il  was  resdcxed  ix^dndammjible, 
ami  iseii  zi  veniilAtinz  svstems  in  coaI  mines-  was  beJd  free  of  dutv 
Tmier  zl:s  p«ir*.sraph-  The  analyst  reported  that  ibe  material  fe 
indiummiCLe.  Abstr^?:  S^I-'^S.  cf  19Io-  J' r^  ilrrcJ  n»<f,  the 
aiiort  brk-en  wirp  enis  cf  the  jute  thread  used  in  th-e  manufmcrare 
of  iiinac  'i*:  ch-  ttas  h-eld  to  b?  a  thread  waste  and  d:itiabie  as  a  waste 
urt  ^*^'iiiZy  pr'jvi.ied  f  :r  tinder  paragraph  SS4  railjfr  than  free  of 
iLiiv  m«ier  :"~S^  p4ra.zTarh.  Waste,  und^r  this  paragra|^  must  be 
1  -vi&tt*  :f  o*i^z^n:r-  Z"^^.r,y  cloth,  or  simLar  woven  fabnc-  TTnited 
Srac.*?  *  CnnLzz*:^.  6  C*.  Cust.  Appls-  197.  cf  1915-  vs.^^  i^odincs, 
Trhii^a  ir»  "Lie  ^n-is  c-t  on  when  a  p:e«:e  cf  w:>ven  f-te  fabric  is  taken 
fnm  "he  1«:«:-=l  jni  wh::h  o.nsist 


f  pieces  cf  the  fabrir  varTrii^  in 


'VIlI'JL  IT^Cl  :?j* 


i-:zL  :«. 


"hich  are  hansin^  the  cimIs  of  the 

TTirn  T  Jim  -^feti  in  the  weaving-  are  free  tinier  paragraph  40S  as 
-vifcr^  X  zu^n  w:  v^n  fiVri-'s  cf  sirir'e  ;ite  v;im  rattier  i!ian  dutiable 
imier  atir-izr^zh  5.>4.      G.  A.  ScI.  Y  D.  371  -3.  of  1917.'     Jftff 


i*ma  itt  i  pt'.ir-.  wz-ren  fitnc  :f  dttcn  ani  ftite.  with  jnte  in  chief 
^ii.:i^.  iiii  :i=eii  *s  interlininz  in  orsits,  was  hfid  property  classified 
1  TUiTL^Lfiiir^zr*  :'  ve^et^iirle  n'twr  tinier  tMra^mcvh  2S4  of  the  act 


)f  lil]  n.ih»^  thin  e:srnirt  frrm  dntv  tinier  this  paragraj^  as  a 
^uiiIl  ^  ~-n  rVrric  :t  single  fnte  yarrisl  G.  A.  S:24.  T.  D.  37492: 
r<  'il«  v-^i  _n  Ar^f::ri.:t  4:^^7>.  whi^h  was  arnmted:  Simianskv  r,  XTnited 
irar-^.  >  ■>,  L^t.  Arr  s.,  2vS,  :f  19:,-. 


TJlRT  III. 

PROCESSED  BURLAP. 

Description  and  Uses. 

Para^aph  279  of  the  act  of  1913  deals  with  plain  woven  fabrics^  of 
sii^e  lute  jams  which  have  been  bleached,  dyed;  colored,  stained, 
pamted,  printed,  or  rendered  nonin^mmable. 

Jute  fabrics  are  processed  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes;  thev  are 
bleached  and  dyed  for  upholstery  and  for  tapestry;  they  are  colored 
for  horse  clothing  and  for  packing  hams;  and  are  rendered  noninflam- 
mable  for  use  in  mines. 

All  processed  jute  fabrics  do  not  fall  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 279.  Waterproofed  fabrics  with  jute  as  cnief  value,  such  as 
tarpaulins,  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  254  at  25  per  cent.  Narrow 
woven  jute  fabrics,  known  as  webbmg  and  used  in  makinf?  bolts, 
bands,  etc.,  are  assessed  at  25  per  cent  tmder  paragraph  202.* 

Jute  may  be  combined  with  cotton  or  flax  to  mako  aotorM*  HuitH, 
tailors'  padding,  antique  canvas;  etc.  Such  cIoUim  haviitg  juto  ai 
the  constituent  of  chid  value,  processed  or  nonprocoHMiul,  |)ay  a  duty 
of  35  per  cent  under  paragraph  284.  Jute  clothM  woven  witli  a  twill, 
or  m^e  from  plied  yams,  either  in  the  grey  or  troatod  Htatow,  are 
also  included  under  paragraph  284. 

Jute  cloths  used  as  wall  coverings  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  fabrica 
faffing  under  the  description  of  °' bleached,  dyed,  colored.  Htaiued. 
painted,  printed;"  brattice  cloth  is  the  main  fabric  under  ''rendered 
noninflanmiable  by  anv  process." 

Brattice  doth,  whicn  is  heavy  coarse  jute  or  cotton  fabric  treated 
with  oils  and  mineral  matter  to  preserve  the  cloth  from  decay  and 
to  render  it  noninflammable,  is  used  for  ventilation  and  for  fire  pro- 
tection purposes  in  coal  mines.  The  leading  jute  fabrics  used  in 
making  Drattice  doth  are:  * 

HffwJAn,  wrighjng  12  ounces  to  the  square  yard. 

HesBJanj  winghin^  16  ounces  to  the  square  yard. 

Tarpaulm,  weighmg  16  ounces  to  the  square  yard. 

DooUe  warp  bagging,  weighing  20  ounces  to  the  square  yard. 

The  most  satis^torv  jute  brattice  cloth  is  made  from  fabrics 
qpeciaIljwoven,<7opped,  and  mangled — run  through  heavy  rollers  to 
^e  the  doth  a  finished  ^azed  appearance. 

SUBSTITUTES  TOR   JUTE  BRATTICE* 

Cotton  duck,  ranging  in  weight  from  8  to  12  ounces  to  the  square 
yaid  is  OMiiiiionly  used  as  the  basis  of  cotton  brattice  cloth.  The 
viddis  of  the  canverted  jute  and  cotton  cloths  range  from  36  to  96 
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Brattice  cloth  of  jute  is  interchangeable  with  that  made  of 
cotton.  A  domestic  manufacturer,  whose  production  of  cotton 
brattice  in  1920  was  twice  as  great  as  that  of  jute,  writing  in  June, 
1921,  states:  ''The  preference  of  the  great  majoritj  of  the  mine 
operators  is  for  cotton  brattice,  but  the  price  is  twice  as  high  per 
square  yard  as  that  on  jute,  and  the^busmess  is  gradually  ciriftmg 
back  to  the  jute  brattice;  although  the  cotton  brattice,  properly 
treated,  has  a  longer  life,  and  is  preferred  by  the  coal-mining  interests, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  compete  with  the  jute  brattice  on  account  of 
the  great  dinerence  in  price    *    *     *." 

Domestic  Production. 

The  domestic  production  of  jute  brattice  cloth  made  marked 
advances  during  tne  years  1914-1920.  The  output  in  1920  was  an 
increase  of  70  per  cent  over  that  of  1918.  The  figures  for  1914-1917 
are  not  pubUsned  because  of  the  few  firms  then  specializing  in  this 
line.  In  contrast,  the  amoimt  of  cotton  duck  converted  in  1920 
was  50  per  cent  less  than  in  1918. 


Table  39. — Domestic  production  of  jute  and  cotton  brattice  dothy  1918-19t0: 

Year. 

Jute. 

Cotton. 

1918 : 

Square  yard*. 
1,982.500 
2.169,404 
3,380,826 

Square  fardt. 
1,825,936 

1919 

705,734 

1920 

832,364 

On  the  basis  of  information  furnished  by  a  manufacturer,  who  con- 
verts both  jute  and  cotton  cloths,  the  value  of  the  domestic  production 
of  jute  brattice  is  estunated,  in  1918  at  $793,000,  in  1919  at  $759,000, 
and  in  1920  at  $899,000;  and  cotton  brattice,  $1,369,000,  $458,000, 
and  $370,000,  respectively. 

There  were  five  plants  in  1920  converting  jute  and  cotton  cloths 
for  use  in  mines.  Three  of  these  were  located  in  Chicago,  and  one 
each  in  Brooklyn  and  Pittsburgh.  Three  of  these  were  specializing 
in  jute  brattice,  and  two  in  cotton.  Only  one  was  not  making  both 
types. 

Drapery  burlaps,  classified  in  the  census  as  upholstery  materials, 
are  not  snown  separately. 


exports. 


Official  statistics  divide  exports  into  two  classes,  (1)  domestic 
products  or  manufactures,  and  (2)  commodities  of  foreign  origin, 
changed  from  the  form  in  which  thev  were  imported  or  enhanced 
in  value  by  further  manufacture  in  the  United  States.  Articles  of 
the  second  class  are  known  as  ^^  Articles  exported  with  the  benefit  of 
drawback,''  because  upon  exportation  the  importer  of  the  foreign 
materials  used  in  their  manufacture  is  entitled  to  a  refimd  of  99  per 
cent  of  the  duties  originally  paid. 

Statistics  relating  to  our  exports  of  processed  jute  cloths  are  limited 
to  the  second  class.  Such  statistics,  which  are  available  imder  a 
number  of  different  classifications,  do  not  show  the  countries  to 
which  the  goods  are  exported. 


T!:±;  ioujimr    jr    )iii-aa    -.iijiinu-i  ji  "lie  Jumiuiu-  :ir»-    »    m-i 
^laeetX.   in  "Tn;  "r~*  i=J".  "Vts   i.>  -i-   i   i»fr   :*^r    ■[    nu"    ■■uu    mp^ 

IrL  .'.     mil   i  "nii-r-Tni7m     ,r   i-   "  •    T_*;   ji    ^  '•  \.       C':'-   .1"—.  ■  C"  "Jisr 

rf  ~ng^.-niii-^r  -— i  ^— m  ~  '  T.:     >■    ii'.-.7".i»     '  "'   n  '  '-". 

-K.S  »aii  ;:12. 1  ;i    -^li-:?  :j.  '. '  .1.      *-  m  i"_'_  2>-i  -i.-:<  <.  •%-»,.  .■•.. 
::!a5  Jc_p^e-i  a.  !•_-  -.^i±'    :i-.aa.-:~7   :•-■ JOr-i  -■  v~.-r  ■■•>.-:?•  ii 
T»3fflL  '"•  ;^  -*jt::'T-   ■i;:^t=iii--i-:i  □_  ■vm  — .imjui"— :.     l^'irT.;;  ..n-  •> 
'.'fll— '.}'.',     -Jtt    t3ii>i:u:     :[!    :ir-Li.i     r- c~i.3>-:    ml     ■-■*    »;:>i    -^iJ!; 
za.:«T:L£  f  r  r-'Tln^x  ■'ir::'  r"-"i  t--j.  ir^TTm-i  i^r-sj.-  "^   r-  m  '  .^ 


L'-iii"    -irf    -  mziLr"!    "r-.-j.    -^H    j..::;ia    im: 
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Imports. 

Imports  into  the  United  States  of  plain-woven  processed  jute 
cloths  are  small  compared  with  the  domestic  production  of  burlap 
received  in  the  gray — as  taken  from  the  loom — and  treated  by  domestic 
processes. 

Imports  for  consumption  under  paragraph  279  averaged  in 
the  nscal  years  1914-1921  2,092,244  pounds,  with  a  value  of 
$258,637.  Shipments  were  largest  in  the  period  October,  1913-Juiie, 
1914,  when  tney  were  3,768,108  poimds,  valued  at  $345,697. 
Imports  in  the  years  1915-1921,  ranged  between  1,140,362  pounds 
in  1918  and  2,193,896  poimds  in  1919.^  These  figures  relate 
only  to  imports  of  plain-woven  fabrics  of  all  jute.     Shipments  of 

f processed  twilled  cloths,  or  of  cloths  composed  in  part  of  jute,  which 
all  under  paragraph  285,  are  not  separately  classified. 

Brattice  cloth  constitutes  the  bulk  of  imports  imder  paragraph  279. 
Noninflammable  cloth  made  from  twiUed  sacking  is  also  entered  and 

Eays  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  imder  paragraph  284.     Burlap,  which 
as  been  bleached  or  colored  for  buckram,  or  djed  red  and  used  for 
horse  blankets  or  clothing,  is  imported  in  neghgible  quantities. 

As  in  the  case  of  imported  plain  burlap  and  bags,  the  domestic 
consumption  of  foreign  processed  burlap  is  suppUed  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  East  India,  the  former  supplying  two-thirds 
of  Uxe  total  quantity.  In  the  periods  1915-1919  *  and  1919-20 
shipments  from  the  united  Kingdom  constituted  64.4  per  cent  and 
66.9  per  cent;  and  those  from  India  24.6  and  30.4  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. During  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30,  1921,  the  respective 
percentages  were  72.90  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  25.07  for  India. 
Plain  burlap  from  Dimdee  costs  more  tnan  the  processed  article, 
whereas  in  India  the  article  rendered  noninflammable  commands,  as 
a  rule,  the  higher  price. 


Table  40. — Prices  of 

imported  burlap ^  plain  and  processed^  1915-1921.^ 
[In  cents  per  pound.] 

Fiscal  year. 

Plain  burlap. 

Processed  burlap . 

United 
Kingdom. 

British 
India. 

United 
Kingdom. 

British 
India. 

1915 

9.81 
13.19 
16.22 
19.79 
21.01 
24.99 
21.69 

6.69 
8.37 
9.98 
12.80 
17.33 
15.27 
11.17 

8.53 
10.61 
11.70 
14.61 
21.18 
2a  57 
15.85 

6.75 

1916 

8.74 

1917 

1918 

1&80 

1919 

1L78 

1920 

13.19 

1921 

13.62 

1  The  prices  of  jute  cloths  rendered  noninflammable  (brattice  cloth)  in  the  United  States  are  given  on 
p.  67. 

The  higher  price  of  the  plain  cloth  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  nonprocessed  burlap  is  superior  in  quality  to 
that  used  as  the  foundation  for  brattice  cloth.  Jute  paddings  and 
linoleum  burlap,  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  English  hessian 

*  Imports  of  processed  burlap,  in  the  calendar  year  1921,  were  1.016,418  pounds,  valued  at  S105,263. 

*  Imports  of  processed  burlap  by  countries  are  first  available  for  1915. 
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consumed  in  the  United  States,  sell  for  consideraljly  more  than  the 
same  weight  of  tarpaulin  or  double- warp  bagging,  which  are  the 
types  of  burlap  commonly  employed  as  the  basis  of  orattice  cloth. 

Competitive  Conditions. 

The  American  producer  of  jute  brattice  cloth,  draperies,  or  other 
articles  that  have  burlap  as  a  basis,  pays  more  for  his  labor  than  his 
British  competitors.  Wages  paid  in  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  British  India,  are  compared  in  the  discussion  of 
the  domestic  trade  in  nonprocessed  burlap.  In  Dundee  the  con- 
verting processes  are  carried  on  by  establishments  which  are  in- 
dependent of  jute  mills,  and  which  make  a  specialty  of  bleaching, 
dyeing,  and  processing  cloth. 

Table  41. — Processed  burlap^ — Imports  by  countries j  1915-1921. 


Fiscal  year.i 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Imported  from— 


United  Kingdom. 


Pounds. 


1,305,898 
1,573,446 
1,825,796 
1, 131, 714 
96,555 
1,360,458 
1,432,133 


Dollars. 


111,390 
167,018 
213,646 
165,326 
20,445 
279,740 
227,114 


British  India. 


Total. 


Pounds. 


456,'982 
293,126 


250,000 

1,269,875 

617,918 

492,480 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 


30,823 
25,615 


47,000 

149,647 

81,481 

67,109 


1,767,676 
1,871,578 
1,902,293 
1,430,952 
2,240,310 
2,031,656 
1,964,420 


Dollars. 


142,795 
194,095 
222,514 
219,674 
354,777 
367,501 
296,612 


te  1  Classification  first  adopted  in  1913.    From  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914,  included  in  "all  other  manu- 
factures of  fiber." 

Table  42. — Processed  burlap^ — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue  1914-1921. 


Fiscal  year. 


1914  «. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1921 ». 


Annual  av- 
erage.< 


Rate  of  duty. 


10  per  cent, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Quantity.  '     Value. 


Pounds.    I 
3,768,108  • 

2.018.540  , 
1,840,311  I 
1,853,014 
1,140,362  ' 
2,193,896  ; 

1.818.541  ! 
1,571,657  I 


$345,697 
164,092 
182,025 
217,410 
167,313 
344,803 
345,856 
235,977 


2,092,244  I        258,637 


Duty 
collected. 


$34,569 
16,409 
18,202 
21,741 
16,731 
34,480 
34,585 
23,597 


25,863 


Value  per 

imitof 

quantity. 


Cents . 

9.2 

8.1 

9.9 

11.7 

14.7 

15.7 

19.0 

15.0 


12.3 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


10  per  cent 

....do 

....do 

....do...,. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Actual 
and  com- 
puted 
duty,  per 
pound. 


Cents. 
0.9 
0.8 
1.0 
1.1 
1.4 
1.5 
1.9 
I.o 


1.2 


i  Classification  first  adopted  in  1913. 

«  Oct.  4, 1913-June  30, 1914. 

•Imports  in  the  calendar  year,  1921;  were  1,016,418  pounds,  valued  at  $105,263. 

*  7.74  years. 
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Table  43. — Domestic  prices  of  cotton  and  jute  brattice  cloth^  1914- 


Jute 

(22  ounces 

per 

square 

yard). 

1918: 

Jan.  1 

Cents. 
40 
40 

38 

June  1 

1919: 

Jan.  I 

June  1 

30 

1920: 

Jan.  1 

1 
30  1 

Jnnel i 

Dec.  1 

28 
20 

Cotton 

duck 

(12  ounces 

per 

square 

yard). 


Cents. 


55 
55 

48 
46 

46 
46 
37 


1921: 
April 
Sept. 

1922:  Jan 


Jute 

(22  ounces 

per 

square 

yard). 


Cents. 
17.5 
14.5 
14.0 


Cotton 

duck 

(12  ounces 

per 

square 

yard). 


Cents. 
28 

24.3 
24.3 


Table  44. — Prices^  wholesale^  domestic  jute  brattice  cloth. 


16-ounce 
tarpaulin. 

14-ounce 
burlap. 

1 

16-ounce 
tarpaulin. 

14-ounce 
burlap. 

1914:                                               Cents, 
January 14 

Cents. 

i^ 

9 
13 

16 
17 

1917: 

January 

Cents, 
20 

Cents, 
16 

July 14i 

1915: 

January 13 

July 17i 

1916: 

January 184 

July 19j 

July 

1918:  January 

1919:  January 

1921:  January 

21J 

(}) 

16) 
18 
18) 
14 

1  Production  discontinued. 


Processed  burlap  * — Rates  of  duty. 


Act  of— 


1913 


Para- 
graph, 


279 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yarns,  bj^  whatever  name 
known,  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  printed,  or 
rendered  noninflammable  by  any  process. 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


I  Previous  to  the  act  of  1913,  no  distinction  was  made  between  burlap  in  the  gray,  and  burlap  which 
had  been  bleached,  colored,  etc. 

Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Hop  cloihj  a  plain  woven  fabric  of  single  jute  yarns,  weighing  not 
less  than  6  ounce's  per  square  yard,  and  not  exceeding  30  threads  to 
the  square  inch,  with  a  2-inch  colored  stri'pe,  was  held  to  be  dutiable 
under  the  paragraph  relating  to  burlap  in  the  act  of  1909.  Para- 
graph 352  was  also  held  to  include  similar  cloth  containing  dyed, 
colored,  or  printed  stripes  (T.,  D.  32320,  of  1912) . 

Brattice  clothj  a  jute  fabric,  treated  with  wood  tar,  oil,  and  mineral 
matter,  was  held  dutiable  as  ^^  plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jute 
yarns''  under  paragraph  352,  act  of  1909,  and  not  as  a  manufacture 
of  jute  (G.  A.  7104,  T.  D.  30967,  of  1910).     Jute  fabrics,  returned  as 

})lain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yarns  rendered  noninflammable, 
ound  to  be  shipped  upon  delivery  to  a  fireproofing  plant  and  there 
rendered  noninflammable,  was  held  free  of  duty  under  paragraph  408 
of  the  act  of  1913.     (Abstract  39058,  of  1916.) 


TABIFF  INFORMATION   SURVEYS. 

Plain  vxiveii  jute  hurlap  in  the  piece,  40  inches  wide,  having  a  color 
stripe  ^i  inches  wide  running  lengthwise  throughout  the  center  of  t 
fabric,  the  stripe  being  produceaby  colored  warp  threads,  is  dutial 
as  colored  under  paragraph  279  of  the  act  of  1913,  rather  than  free 
du^  under  paragraph  408.     (Abstract  42793,  of  1918.) 

Qinvas  cloth  colored,  consisting  of  a  plain  woven  fabric  of  single  ju 
yams  with  a  stripe  running  lengthwise  about  an  inch  from  each  edf 
each  stripe  formed  by  four  colored  yams,  was  classified  aa  color 
at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  paragraph  279  act  of  1913.  It  w 
found  that  the  threads  forming  the  stiipes  could  not  very  well 
removed  without  impairing  the  strength  or  integrity  of  the  fabr 
{Abstract  44508,  of  1921.) 
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Tablb  50. — The  United  Kingdom* 8  trade  in  jute  manufactures  ^  1910-1921 . ' 

[000  omitted.] 


7am  (pounds): 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  expwts 

Imports 

Bags  and  sacks  (dozens):  Domestic  exports 

Piece  goods  (yards):  Domestic  exports 

Other  manufactures  (pounds  sterling): 

Domestic  exports 

Fweign  exports  s 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

58,852 

49,326 

53,458 

41,766 

34,706 

420 

376 

288 

210 

80 

3,442 

3,326 

4,742 

4,761 

2,795 

3,098 

5,012 

4,091 

4,543 

3,745 

176,435 

149,415 

161,802. 

173,484 

134,743 

152,905 

216,474 

233 

267 

197 

1,751 

1,324 

1,441 

1,616 

1,446 

1915 


36,732 

7 

10,089 

4,241 

109,156 


493 
1,564 


Yam  (pounds): 

Domestic  exports 

Imports 

Bags  an4  sacks  (dozens):  Domestic  exports 

Piece  goods  (yards):  Domestic  exports 

Jute  carpets  and  rugs  (yards) 

Other  manufactures  (pounds  sterling): 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports  > 


1916 


30,403 
7,197 
4,281 

119,583 


698 
1,449 


1917 


29,090 

687 

3,139 

126,286 


290 
1,190 


1918 


5,769 


904 
31,954 


288 
307 


1919 


23,649 


3,927 
110,982 


372 
2,479 


1920 


43,553 


3,145 

•  149,345 

« 1, 116 

904 

2,484 


1921 


27,877 


2,154 

•71,636 

•448 

328 
450 


1  Annual  and  monthly  statements  of  trade  of  the  United  Elngdoiji.  Oordage,  cables,  ropes,  and  twine  of 
hemp,  coir,  or  like  material  are  not  included  in  this  table.  Jute  may  be  used  in  these  articles,  but  the 
total  quantities  are  smalL 

t  Jute  manufacturers,  other  than  cordage,  cables,  ropes,  and  twines. 

*  Square  yards. 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Informaticm  Sarvey^  prepared 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmittea  to  the 
CJommittee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles 
and  commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3, 1913,  and 
others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  nmnerical 
order  of  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  para^aphs  have  been  combined  in  one 
pamphlet.  In  doing  this  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
Deen  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 
has  been  treated  under  a  preceding  para^aph  of  the  tariff^  act  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  wnere  the  paragraph  appears 
in  numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable  and 
another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article  is 
discussed  under  the  dutiable  para^aph,  which  appears  first  in 
numerical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  in  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  "Introduction  and  index," 
which  contains: 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article 
is  provided  for,  and,  if  discussed  imder  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs  and 
articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  '*  Introduction  and  index"  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  of  John  J.  Cameron,  oi  the  textile  division  of  the  commis- 
sion's staff,  and  of  others. 
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NETS  AND  SEINES. 


GILL  NETTINGS,  NETS,  WEBS,  AND  SEINES  OF  FLAX,;  HEMP,  OR  RAMIE 

Tarwp  Act  op  Octobbb  3,  1913. 

Par.  271.  Gill  nettings,  nets,  webs,  and  seines  made  of  flax,  liemp,  or  ramie,  or  a 
mixture  of  any  of  them,  or  of  which  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Summary. 

Flax  is  the  chief  material  used  in  the  production  of  gUl  nets, 
whereas  seines  are  usually  made  of  cotton.  Hemp  and  ramie  are 
seldom  employed  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of  tnese  articles. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  fishing  tackle  made  of  flax  is  mainly 
supplied  by  American  firms  working  on  flax  yams  spun  in  this 
country  from  imported  flax.  The  domestic  output  is  not  known 
precisely,  but  the  export  trade  is  much  larger  than  the  import. 

Record  imports  under  paragraph  271,  act  of  1913,  amounted  to 
66,664  pounds,  valued  at  $64,320,  in  the  fiscal  year  1918.  Imports 
in  the  nscal  year  1922  were  13,864  pounds,  valued  at  $14,444.  These 
were  mainly  gill  netting  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Flax  fish  nets  expor&d  with  the  benefit  of  the  drawback  in  1920 
amounted  to  25,590  pounds.  In  the  years  1905-1920  fish  nets  so 
exported  totaled  401,814  pounds,  as  compared  with  imnorts  under 
this  paragraph  of  395,896  pounds  in  the  same  period.  Over  half  of 
Canada's  total  imports  of  textile  fishing  tackle  originates  in  the 
United  States. 

Imports  of  cotton  fishing  nets  are  small,  and  are  supplied  mainly 
by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan.  The  record  export  to  this 
country  from  Japan  amounted  to  43,321  pounds  in  1917,  valued  at 
$24,081. 

General  Information. 

description  and  uses. 

The  word  "gill''  has  been  held  to  qualify  nets  as  well  as  nettings. 

The  paragraph  relates  only  to  fishing  appliances  made  of  flax, 
hemp,  or  ramie,  or  a  mixture  of  any  of  these  materials*  Those  manu- 
factured in  whole  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton  are  dutiable  as  "manu- 
factures of  cotton."  Since  cotton  is  now  much  more  extensively 
used  than  flax  in  the  production  of  fishing  nets,  this  survey  includes  a 
description  of  such  articles  when  made  of  cotton. 

GiU  netting  is  the  netting  used  in  the  construction  of  fish  nets.  It 
is  made  by  crossing  threads,  twines,  or  cords,  and  knotting  the  inter- 
sections to  form  meshes. 

The  types  of  gill  nettings  are  many,  varying  according  to  the  kind 
of  fish  to  be  caught.  For  taking  trout,  herring,  or  smelt  the  single- 
knot  linen  gill  netting  commonly  employed  ranges  in  mesh  from  IJ 
inches,  by  quarter  of  mches,  up  to  4  mches;  it  is  usually  100  meshes 
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deep  and  made  of  twine  size  No.  20,  3-cord.  In  contrast,  the  double- 
knot  linen  sill  netting  commonlj  employed  to  take  salmon  is  usually 
made  from  jN^o.  40  thread,  rangmg  from  4  to  15  ply. 

The  same  diversity  exists  in  cotton  gill  netting.  That  made  of  fine 
cotton,  for  catching  trout,  horrmg,  or  smelt,  ranges  by  quarter  of 
inches  from  1^  to  3^  incfaies  in  width  of  meshes,  is  usually  a  hundred 
meshes  deep  and,  when  stret?3h6d,  averages  in  length  between  35 
and  44  feet  to  the  pound. 

Om  nets  are  designed  for  catching  fish  by  gilling;  i.  e.,  the  mesh  is 
of  sufficient  size  to  admit  only  the  ^ead,  and  thus  slips  imder  and 
back  of  the  gills,  to  hold  the  fish. 

In  construction  and  length  gill  nets  differ  greaUy,  according  to  the 
locality  where  used  and  the  kind  of  fish  to  be  taken.  Inland  fisheries 
require  a  light  thread  and  a  small  mesh,  and  the  ocean  fisheries  a  heav- 
ier twine  and  larger  mesh.  In  size  gill  nets  range  from  50  feet  when 
used  in  small  inland  streams  to  1,600  and  1,800  feet  when  employed 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  where  they  are  often  set  in  strii^  from  8  to  10 
miles  long. 

Tlie  le^ling  types  of  giU  nets  are  drifineta  and  set  nets,  made  from 
^ther  linen  or  cotton  twine.  The  drift  net  is  so  ri^ed  with  a  cork 
line^  set  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  it  floats  in  a  perpendicular 
position  with  the  tide.  Set  nets  are  attached  to  stakes  or  anchored, 
when  used  for  taking  surface  school  fish  such  nets  are  anchored  on 
the  surface;  for  takinggroimd  fish  they  are  set  on-the  bottom.  Ihrift 
and  set  nets  differ.  Trammel  nets,  for  instance,  a  type  of  drift  net 
constructed  by  hanging  a  web  of  small  mesh  netting  of  very  light 
linen  between  two  webs  of  coarse  mesh,  are  usually  made  of  9-inch 
mesh  outside  and  2^inch  mesh  inside.  These  nets  are  designed  for 
use  in  rivers,  creeks,  and  ponds.  Among  the  leading  types  of  set 
nets  is  tiie  fyke  net,  a  bag-shaped  net  wmch  usually  nas  its  largest 
hoop  between  4  and  5  feet  in  oiameter.  In  length,  this  type  of  net 
ranges  from  7^  to  9  feet.  The  size  of  twine  commonly  ^oiployed  in 
its  manufacture  varies  between  No.  12  and  No.  15  thread. 

Gill  nets  of  flax  are  mainly  used  in  the  fresh-water  districts  and  less 
so  in  some  of  the  salt-water  sections,  as  in  the  salmon-producing 
districts  of  Alaska.  An  estimate  places  the  number  of  salmon 
caught  by  means  of  ^ill  nets  made  oi  l\nen  twine  as  constituting  50 
per  cent  of  all  the  saunon  packed. 

OiU  wehs  are  pieces  of  netting  that  have  not  been  hung  or  rigged  to 
ropes.     These  webs  are  usually  made  from  linen  or  cotton  twme. 

Seines  are  large  nets  having  one  edge  provided  with  sinkers  and  the 
other  with  floats.  Seines  differ  from  rill  nets  in  that  they  are  designed 
for  sweeping  in  the  fish  by  bringing  me  ends  of  the  seine  together. 

There  are  two  classes  of  seines — ^purse,  and  haul  or  drag  seines. 
Purse  seineS  are  employed  for  taking  fish  in  the  open  sea  and  are 
operated  by  surrounding  the  school  and  bringing  both  ends  of  the 
seine  togetner.  Haul  or  drag  seines  are  worked  fiom  the  beach  and 
dragged  over  the  bottom.  Seines  used  in  American  fisheries  are 
manufactured  from  cotton.  Those  made  from  linen,  hemp,  or 
ramie  are  not  used  here. 

According  to  the  locality  where  used  and  the  type  of  fish  to  be 
taken,  the  seines  within  tnese  two  classes  differ  greatly  from  one 
another.  In  size  the  salmon  seine,  as  used  on  Fuget  Sound,  averages 
in  length  about  275  fathoms  (a  fathom  equals  6  feet),  witn  a  depth 
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of  about  400  meshes  of  3|  inches  No.  9  or  12  thread  netting,  with 
about  50  meshes  of  5-inch  No.  15  or  18  thread  netting  on  the  bottom 
of  the  seine.  For  taking  salmon,  the  haul  or  drag  seine  commonly- 
used  averages  in  length  about  150  fathoms,  and  in  depth  about  7 
fathoms.  The  netting  in  the  bunt — that  is,  the  center  or  the  bagging 
of  the  net — is  usually  of  3-inch  mesh  made  from  No.  15,  17,  or  21 
thread,  and  in  the  wings  of  S^-inch  mesh  made  from  No.  12  to  15 
thread.  The  same  type  of  seine  used  for  catching  herring  averages 
in  length  100  fathoms  and  in  depth  6  fathoms,  with  the  netting  used 
in  the  bunt  of  li-inch  mesh  from  No.  9  thread,- and  in  the  wings  1^ 
or  2  inch  mesh  made  from  No.  6  or  9  thread. 

Pound  nets,  traps,  and  weirs  are  fixed  apparatus,  usually  set  in  rela- 
tively shallow  water  near  shore.  The  distinctive  feature  of  such  gear 
in  its  simplest  form  is  a  long  leader  of  webbing  (or  brush),  extending^ 
offshore,  which  deflects  the  fish  through  a  V-shaped  ''heart''  into  a 
square  or  rectangular  pocket  or  trap  at  the  offshore  end.  The  leader, 
which  may  be  up  to  900  feet  or  more  in  length,  is  of  coarse-meshed 
nettiujg  (10  to  12  mesh,  of  18  to  24  thread,  are  frequently  used).: 
The  size  of  mesh  and  thread  used  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
•  trap  varies  with  the  size  of  fish  and  the  fisheries  for  which  used.  In 
the  salmon  fisheries  leader  and  sides  of  traps  are  frequently  of  wire 
netting. 

This  form  of  gear  is  extensively  used  in  the  coastal  areas,  along 
shore,  in  the  bays  and  rivers,  and  in  the  interior  waters;  in  point  of 
value  it  exceeds  that  of  any  other  form  of  fishing  gear  used  in  the 
fisheries  of  the  United  States. 

Suhstitvies. — Cotton  may  be  substituted  in  some  cases  for  linen  in 
making  nettings  and  nets.  For  taking  small  or  slow-moving  varie- 
ties of  fish,  where  strength  of  the  net  is  not  essential,  nets  made  of 
fine  cotton  threads  will  suflGice.  Likewise,  nets  made  of  the  coarse 
sizes  of  cotton  twine  can  be  employed  in  place  of  linen  twine  where 
the  water  is  not  so  dear  that  the  netting  will  be  too  plainly  visible. 
Where  a  strong  netting  is  required,  as  in  the  salmon  fisheries,  cotton 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  flax. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

Fifteen  establishments  in  1914  and  19  in  1919  manufactured  fish 
nettings,  nets,  crab  scrape  bags,  and  seines  of  all  materials.  The  capi- 
talization of  the  15  establishments  in  1914  was  $2,678,000  and  of  the 
19  establishments  in  1919,  $4,156,000.  The  number  of  wage  earners 
employed  in  this  industry  was  1,058  in  1914  and  859  in  1919,  while 
the  value  of  the  output  rose  from  $3,088,000  in  1914  to  $5,114,000 
in  1919. 

Materials, — The  fiber  materials  used  in  American  fisheries  are 
flax,  cotton,  and  manila. .  Efforts  were  made  in  1920  by  the  Japa- 
nese to  introduce  a  netting  made  of  ramie,  and  by  the  British  to 
import  quantities  of  netting  made  of  hemp. 

Flax,  on  account  of  its  strength  and  durability,  is  extensively  used 
in  the  construction  of  domestic  nettings,  nets,  and  webs.  The  lead- 
ing domestic  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  fishing  tackle  spin  their 
yam.  As  the  production  of  flax  in  this  country  forms  but  a  very 
small  percentage  of  consumption,  and  as  practically  none  of  the  flax 
grown  here  is  suitable  for  tne  manufacture  of  gill  netting,  nets,  and 
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webs,  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  dependent  upon  imports  for  his 
raw  materials.  Because  of  the  methods  used  in  preparinff  domestic 
flax  for  spinning,  the  little  flax  produced  is  not  suitable  f or jrill  nettings, 
nets,  ana  webs,  which  require  the  strongest  and  best  of  flax. 

Most  of  the  flax  imported  for  this  purpose  comes  from  Ireland, 
where  it  has  been  hackled  to  remove  foreign  materials  and  short 
and  uneven  fibers.  Previous  to  1914  hackled  flax  usually  formed  the 
lowest  percentage  of  the  different  classes  of  flax  imported.  Imports 
of  hackled  flax  during  the  years  of  1910-1913  totaled  about  1,500 
tons,  or  14  per  cent.*  in  1914,  upon  the  removal  of  the  specific  duty, 
of  which  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  had  been  about  1 1  per  cent,  im- 
ports of  hackled  flax  rose  to  2,590  tons  and  maintained  this  level  dur- 
mg  the  next  four  years.  Since  1918,  however,  imports  of  such  flax 
have  declined,  amounting  to  1,878  tons  during  the  fiscal  year  1922. 

The' domestic  production  of  linen  thread  ana  twine  is  much  larger 
than  imports.  In  1914  domestic  concerns  manufactured  5,707,668 
poimds  of  linen  thread,  valued  at  $3,409,136,  and  4,953,622  pounds 
of  flax  twine,  worth  $1,051,684.  In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1914, 
imports  of  thread,  twines,  and  cbrds  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  which  ^ 
were  unusually  large,  totaled  784,936  poimds,  valued  at  $442,674. 
In  the  calendar  year  1919  the  domestic  prodiiction  of  Unen  thread 
amounted  to  4,280,000  poimds,  valued  at  $6,691,000,  while  imports 
of  thread,  twines,  and  cords  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie  amounted  to 
328,856  pounds,  valued  at  $623,283. 

Domestic  manufacturers  of  fish  nettings  and  nets,  however,  find  it 
necessary  to  import  a  substantial  part  of  their  linen  yarn,  threads,  and 
twine.  A  concern  which  sells  the  product  of  a  number  of  netting, 
mills,  and  of  one  net  and  netting  mill,  reports  that  these  mills  in  1914 
imported  about  21  per  cent  of  aU  the  linen  yarn,  thread,  and  twine 
employed  in  that  year  in  the  manufacture  of  fish  nettings  and  nets 
aaia  in  1919  about  20  per  cent. 

There  are  no  figures  available  showing  the  quantities  of  flax 
consumed  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of  this  class  of  fishing  tackle. 

A  comparison  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  nets  of  foreign  make 
shows  that  the  flax  used  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  employed  in 
nets  of  domestic  manufacture.  In  workmanship  there  is  little  differ- 
ence in  nets  made  from  fine  linen  and  from  fine  cotton.  Domestic 
nets  of  coarse  linen  and  of  coarse  cotton,  however,  are  superior  to 
those  made  abroad  in  point  of  workmanship  and,  in  nets  of  cotton, 
also  m  the  grade  of  material  used. 

Cotton  is  the  material  usually  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
seines.  In  the  manufacture  of  gill  nettings  and  nets,  cotton  is  freelj 
substituted  for  flax.  For  instance,  where  the  mesh  in  the  gill  net  is 
not  over  3  inches,  thread  made  of  long-staple  cotton  can  be  substituted 
for  the  finer  sizes  of  linen  thread. 

The  use  of  cotton  in  the  fish  netting  and  net  industry  has  increased 
xmtil  in  1920  the-  quantities  emploved  exceeded  those  of  linen.  In 
recent  years,  particularly  during  the  war,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
flax  and  to  the  relatively  low  price  of  cotton,  there  has  been  a  marked 
substitution  of  cotton  for  linen.  No  figures  are  available  to  show  the 
extent  of  this  substitution. 

Soft  hemp  is  not  used  to  any  extent  for  fishing  tackle.  Under 
normal  conditions  the  little  hemp  used  is  imported,  as  the  hemp 
grown  in  the  United  States  is  not  suitable. 
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Manila,  the  chief  material  for  making  domestic  ropes  and  marine 
cordage,  is  used  by  the  domestic  fish-netting  industry  m  the  manufac- 
tm-e  of  trawls,  which  are  bag-shaped  nets.  Bntish  competition 
Testricts  domestic  production  of  trawls,  which  are  becoming  more  and 
more  unportant  in  the  fishing  industry.  The  domestic  producer, 
however,  faces  no  difficulties  in  securing  his  supplies  of  raw  manila. 
During  the  fiscal  years  1910-1918  imports  of  manila  fiber  for  manu- 
facture, which  are  duty  free,  ranged  between  a  maximum  of  93,308 
tons  and  a  minimum  of  49,287.  In  the  calendar  years  1919-1921 
imports  for  consumption  averaged  55,835  tons,  having  been  31,503 
tons  in  1921.  The  duty  on  manufactures  of  manila  was  35  per  cent 
in  the  act  of  1913  and  is  40  per  cent  in  the  act  of  1922. 

Ramie  has  not  been  used  in  this  coimtry  as  a  raw  material  in 
the  manufacture  of  fish  nefttings,  nets,  webs,  and  seines.  One 
<iomestic  manufacturer  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  ramie  is  not 
well  adapted  to  gilling  purposes;  that  the  fiber  is  too  hard,  though  it 
feels  soft.  Early  in  1920,  however,  the  Japanese  were  endeavoring 
to  introduce  fishmg  appUances  made  of  this  fiber. 

DomeMic  consumption. — ^Fishery  apparatus  employed  in  the  fisheries 
of  the  United  States  and  Alaska  is  valued  at  not  less  than  $15,000,000. 
The  greater  part  of  this  investment  is  in  nets,  netting,  and  lines  of 
<5otton,  flax,  hemp,  etc.  Much  of  this  material  must  be  replaced 
annually  or  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  annual  investment 
is  believed  to  be  not  less  than  $5,000,000. 

Poimd  nets,  traps,  and  weirs  represent  42  per  cent  of  the  total 
investment  in  fishery  apparatus;  giU  nets,  28  per  cent;  seines,  12  per 
•cent;  lobster  pots,  4  per  cent;  and  lines,  3  per  cent.  Many  other 
forms  of  fishing  apparatus  which  make  use  of  webbing  are  employed; 
these  include  fyke  nets,  stop  nets,  beam  and  other  trawls. 

The  approximate  number  and  value  of  various  forms  of  fishing 
^oparatus  used  in  the  United  States  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Fishing  apparatus  of  the  United  States. 
[Based  on  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries.] 


Kind. 


Pound  nets,  trap  nets,  and  weirs 

GiU  nets 

-Seines 

Lobster  pots 

Trammel  nets,  fyke  nets,  and  stop  nets. 

:Beam  and  other  trawls 

liines 

Another 


Total. 


Number. 


18,000 

224,000 

5,540 

247,000 


Value. 


96,350,000 

4,200,000 

1,877,000 

623,000 

579,000 

79,000 

515,000 

777,000 


15,000,000 


Equipment. — Gill  netting  is  manufactured  almost  exclusively  by 
machinery.  The  greater  number  of  the  nets,  however,  are  made  by 
the  fishermen  themselves,  the  manufacturers  supplying  the  web 
and  perhaps  the  lines,  floats,  and  leads,  and  the  fishermen  assembling 
them  during  idle  or  off-season  periods. 

MetTiods  of  production. — ^The  manufacture  of  netting  is  compli- 
cated. The  nets  are  made  of  practically  any  size  thread  and  any 
size  mesh;  often  the  same  nets  contain  a  combination  of  various 
sizes  of  mesh. 
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Organvsalion. — The  same  firms  specialize  in  fishing  articles  made- 
of  linen  and  of  cotton.  The  nature  of  the  fishing  industry  is  such 
that  it  is  necessary  for  these  firms  to  keep  laige  and  quickly  available 
stocks  of  supphes  to  meet  the  sudden  and  irr^ular  demands  of  the 
fisheries. 

The  greater  part  of  the  flax  nettings  and  webs  consumed  in  this 
country  is  solcl  through  the  aeency  of  one  company,  which  is  the 
selling  representative  of  a  combination  of  the  largest  American  and 
English  mills  producing  linen  threads,  twines,  nettings,  and  nets. 

Geogravhiad  distribution. — ^The  manufacture  of  nets  and  seines  is 
practically  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  Of  the 
19  establishments  manufacturing  these  articles  in  1919,  68.42  per 
cent  were  located  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois^ 
and  Maryland.  Of  the  other  six,  only  two  were  not  in  the  Eastern 
States;  one  in  Missouri  and  one  in  Washington. 

Domestic  production. — The  combined  production  of  a  number  of 
domestic  fimis  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  nettings  and 
nets  was  about  28,000  poimds  greater  in  1914  than  in  1919. 

In  point  of  quantity,  the  combined  production  of  nettings,  nets, 
webs,  and  seines  made  from  cotton  is  several  times  greater  than 
that  manufactured  from  flax. 

In  contrast  to  the  production  of  fishing  apphances  made  from  linen, 
the  production  of  such  articles  made  of  cotton  was  greater  in  1919 
than  m  1914. 

The  quantity  of  gill  netting,  nets;  webs,  and  seines  made  in  this 
country  f rom  nemp  is  negligible.  Ramie  is  considered  imsuitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  fishing  tackle. 

EXPORTS. 

Exports  are  not  separately  recorded  in  American  export  statistics. 

The  trade  with  Canada,  however,  which  admits  sucn  artides  free 
of  duty,  shows  the  strong  position  held  by  American  manufacturers 
in  the  Canadian  market,  and  indicates  the  strength  of  the  leading 
foreign  competitors. 

Imports  Dy  Canada  from  the  United  States  of  fish  lines,  nets, 
trawls,  seines,  twines  for  fishing  nets,  without  reference  to  the  tex- 
tiles used  in  their  manufacture,  and  of  manila  rope  not  exceeding  1^ 
inches  in  circumference  for  use  in  fisjieries,  averaged  annually  about 
$600,000  for  the  years  1910-1914  and  about  $916,000  for  the 
years  1915-1918.  For  the  years  1919,  1920,  and  1921  Canadian 
miports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $1,469,788,  $1,528,337, 
and  $1,295,266,  respectively,  and  constituted  more  than  half  the 
value  of  Canadian  total  imports  of  such  articles  for  use  in  the  fish- 
eries. For  the  period  1910-1914  the  United  States  furnished  Canada 
with  62.37  per  cent  of  afl  her  imports;  for  the  period  1915-1918, 
56.62  per  cent;  and  for  the  years  1920  and  1921,  63.60  per  cent  and 
48.09  per  cent,  respectively.  The  United  States  shares  Canada's 
import  trade  in  fish  nettings,  nets,  webs,  and  seines  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  Only  in  4  of  the  last  20  years,  viz,  1902,  1908,  1915, 
and  1921,  have  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  exceeded  ours. 
From  these  two  sources  Canada  receives  all  but  2  or  3  per  cent  of 
textile  articles  used  in  her  fisheries.  Japan  is  the  only  other  country 
that  has  within  recent  years  furnished  more  than  1  per  cent.     For 
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the  periods  1910-1914  and  1915-1918  the  percentages  supplied  by 
Japtn  were  1.56  and  0.087,  respectively.  For  the  years  1920  and 
1921  the  peroentaees  were  1.15  and  1.02,  respectiyely. 

Hfty  per  cent  of  the  fish  nets  exported  into  Canada,  it  is  estimated, 
are  for  American  fishing  concerns  opiating  there.  In  turn,  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  fresh-water  fish  caught  in  Canadian  waters 
comes  here  and  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  fish  consumed  in  the 
Middle  West. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  domestic  company  which  sells  to 
the  trade  the  larger  part  of  the  netting  and  nets  coiisumed  in  this< 
countrjr,  Canada,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  received  the  greater 
part  01  the  goods  exported  in  the  years  1914  and  1919. 

Domestic  exp<»:ts  of  gill  nettings,  nets,  webs,  and  seines  made  of 
cotton  are  many  times  greater  than  those  made  of  flax.  Reports  from 
a  number  of  companies  show  that  their  combined  shipments  abroad  in 
1914  of  cotton  netting  were  six  times,  and  in  1919  about  seven  times, 
greater  than  their  shipments  of  linen  nettmg.  The  sieone  companies 
report  considerable  shipments  of  purse  seines  durii^  the  year  1919. 

jSxport  trade  in  recent  years  has  not  suffered  to  anv  great  extefnt 
from  the  competition  of  substitutes  or  from  the  tarin  operations  of 
any  coimtry.  The  onlv  handicaphas  been  tiie  world  shortage  of  flax 
since  the  beginning  of  the  World  War. 

Drawback. — ^The  quantity  of  exports  of  linen  fish  nets,  made  from 
imported  matmals,  designed  for  foreign  consumption  and  exported 
vdm  the  benefit  of  drawback,  is  large  and  about  ec^ual  to  that  of  net- 
tings, nets,  webs,  and  seines  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie  imported  for  do- 
mestic consumption.  During  the  years  1905-1919  the  qnantities  of 
fish  nets  imported  with  the  benefit  of  drawback  were  slightly  greater* 
As  compared  with  a  total  of  about  376,000  pounds  of  fish  neta 
made  in  this  country  from  imported  materials  and  exported  during 
these  years  with  the  benefit  of  drawback,  imports  of  nettings,  nets, 
webs,  and  seines  manufactured  from  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie  for  domestic 
consiunption,  totaled  about  365,000  pounds.  By  five-year  periods, 
beginning  1905,  shipments  abroad  of  flax  fish  nets  exported  with  the 
pnvilege  of  drawback  wwe  greatest  during  the  middle  period 
1910-1914,  when  they  were  about  two-thirds  in  excess  of  the  quanti- 
ties shipped  during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  or  unme- 
diatdy^Mowing!^  Total  exports  for  each  five-year  piriod  were: 
1905-1909,  about  102,000  pounds;  1910-1914,  about  170,000  poimds, 
And  for  1915-1919,  about  104,000  pounds.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1920  the  quantity  so  exported  was  25,590  poimds,  on  which  the  draw- 
back paid  amounted  to  $10,050. 

FOBEIGN  PRODUCTION. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  among  the  world's  foremost  producers^  of 
fishing  tackle.  The  average  yearly  value  of  her  exports  of  fishing 
tackle,  which  classification  includes  hooks,  nets,  line3,  and  twines 
used  for  fishing  purposes,  without  reference  to  the  materials  from 
which  manufactiured,  were  during  the  years  1915-1918,  about  37  per 
cent  greater  in  value  than  for  the  previous  five  years.  As  compared 
with  a  yearly  value  of  $2,051,419  for  the  years  1910-1914,  her  exports 
for  the  next  four  years,  1915-1918,  averaged  yearly  $2,829,436.  In 
1919  they  amoimted  to  $5,002,460,  but  in  1920  dropped  to  $1,064,323 
in  value. 
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Japan^s  total  exports  of  fish  nets  to  all  countries,  not  including 
Korea,  declined  from  492,904  pounds  in  1913  to  321,347  pounds  in 
1915.  During  the  next  three  years  they  increased  to  1,004,892 
pounds  in  1918.  In  1919  they  were  1,048,405  pounds,  valued  at 
$534,891,  and  in  1920,  768,741  pounds,  valued  at  $632,576. 

IMPORTS. 

American  import  statistics  are  limited  to  those  showing  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  gill  nettings,  nets,  webs,  and  seines  of  flax,  hemp;  or 
ramie,  entered  for  consumption;  they  make  no  mention  of  coimtries 
from  which  imported. 

For  the  first  three  years  of  the  World  War,  imports  of  this  class  of 
flax  fishing  tackle  ranged  between  21,000  and  30,000  pounds.  With 
totals  of  66,644  and  48,684  pounds  for  the  fiscal  years  1918  and  1919, 
respectively,  imports  were  the  greatest  on  record  during  the  past  20 
years.  For  the  five  fiscal  years  1915-1919  imports  of  linen  nettings, 
nets,  webs,  and  seines  averaged  yearly  38,634  pounds,  as  compared 
jji^ith  9,827  pounds  for  the  corresponding  period,  1910-1914,  and  24,500 
pounds  for  1905-1909.  In  the  fiscal  year  1920,  14,000  poimds  were 
imported. 

That  imports  were  so  large  during  the  years  1918  and  1919,  when 
flax  was  difficult  to  obtain,  owing  to  the  lack  of  transportation  facili- 
ties and  to  the  collapse  of  Russia  as  a  grower  of  flax,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Food  Administration  fostered  the  growth  of 
the  fish-netting  industry  during  American  participation  in  the  war  by 
assisting  in  obtaining  its  greatly  increased  requirements. 

Though  the  tariff  acts  of  1913  and  1922  have  added  hemp  and  ramie 
to  flax  as  the  materials  from  which  fish  nettings,  nets,  webs,  and  seines 
might  be  made,  the  above  figures  remain  comparable,  imports  of  those 
jnSdiQ  of  hemp  or  ramie  having  been  negligible. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  foreign  source  for  domestic  sup- 
plies of  flax  materials  used  in  the  fisheries.  The  value  of  her  exports 
to  this  country  of  hooks,  nets,  and  lines,  given  without  reference  to 
the  materials  irom  which  constructed,  show  a  marked  decline  during 
1910-1913  and  a  corresponding  increase  during  1914-1918.  They 
fell  from  $213,729  in  1910  to  $110,221  in  1913.  During  1914-1918 
ranging  between$193,205  and $272,534,  they  averaged  yeany  $227,450, 
whUe  m  1919  and  192Q  they  amounted  to  $251,160  and  $66,720,  re- 
spectively. 

What  data  there  are  available  show  that  our  imports  of  this  class 
of  fishing  tackle  consist  chiefly  of  Imen  ^  netting.  The  domestic 
firm  which  supplies  the  trade  with  the  greater  part  of  its  fish  net- 
tings and  nets  states  that  previous  to  tne  war  there  was  imported 
annually  into  Portland,  Oregon,  a  very  large  quantity  of  salmon 
gill  netting  of  flax  from  Great  Britain. 

Flax  yams  not  finer  than  5  lea  are  the  leading  yarns  used  in  the 
construction  of  imported  fish  nettings,  nets,  webs,  arid  seines.  For 
instance,  the  percentages  of  our  total  imports  manufactured  from 
yams  not  finer  than  5  lea  were  76  in  1900,  88  in  1905,  and  58  in  1910.^ 

Imports  of  cotton  fishing  nets  from  Japan  have  increased  since 
1915.    In  the  years  1910-1914  our  consumption  of  Japanese  net& 

>  The  sises  of  the  vams  used  in  the  xnanutecture  of  imported  flax  gill  nettings,  nets,  webs,  and  seines  are 
not  given  after  1913. 
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was  greatest  in  1912,  when  it  aggregated  4,973  pounds,  valued  at 
$1,587.  During  the  next  three  years,  shipments  from  Japan  rose  in 
quantity  from  6,55Sr  to  43,321  pounds,  and  in  value  from  $3,787  to 
$24,081.  From  the  peak  reached  in  1917,  exports  to  the  United 
States  declined  to  21,801  pounds  in  1918  and  to  19,467  pounds  in 
1919,  valued  at  $14,940.  In  1920  there  was  a  further  decline  to 
8,797  pounds,  valued  at  $11,964. 

TARIFF  HISTORY 

Gill  nettings,  nets,  webs,  and  seines  since  1883  have  been  subject  to 
varying  types  and  rates  of  duty.  The  paragraph  in  the  act  of  1883 
read  as  follows:  *' Seines  and  seine  and  gilling  twine,  25  per  centum 
ad  valorem.'*  In  the  act  of  1890  the  articles  were  listed  as  flax  rill 
netting,  nets,  webs,  and  seines,  and,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
yarn,  were  subject  to  compound  duties.  When  made  of  yam  of  a 
number  not  higher  thaA  No.  20,  15  cents  per  poimd  and  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  when  made  of  threads  or  twines,  the  yams  of  which 
were  finer  than  No.  20,  at  20  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  act  of  1894  eliminated  all  mention  of 
sizes  of  yam  and  changed  the  duty  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  40  per 
cent.  Tbe  acts  of  1897  and  1909  assessed  the  duty  on  the  basis  of 
the  threads,  twines,  or  cords  of  which  the  articles  were  made,  plus 
the  addition,  in  the  act  of  1897,  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  in  the 
act  of  1909  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  act  of  1913  imposed  a 
flat  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  the  act  of  1922  the  basis  for 
assessing  the  duty  was  again  made  the  thread,  twine,  or  cord  of 
which  the  article  is  made — the  highest  rate  imposed  on  any  of  such 
thready  twine,  or  cord  being  applicable  to  the  entire  article — ^plus 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

COMPEmTV^E   CONDITIONS. 

Foreign  competition  is  practically  limited  to  nettings,  nets,  and 
webs,  made  of  flax.  The  competition  in  those  made  of  cotton  is  not 
great  enough  to  exert  any  marked  influence  on  the  domestic  trade. 

Such  advantages  as  the  EngUsh  manufacturer,  who  is  the  leading 
foreigp  competitor  in  fishing  tackle  of  flax,  possesses  are  not  due  to 
superior  workmanship  or  to  lower  costs  of  converting  the  threads 
and  twines  into  nets.  A  prominent  American  manufacturer  of  linen 
thread  says,  ''There  is  no  difference  in  the  efficiency  of  the  help."*^ 
That  the  American  producer  labors  under  no  handicaps  in  costs  of 
making  the  nets  from  nettings  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  output 
of  flax  nets  during  1905-1920  from  imported  materials,  exported 
with  the  beneflt  of  drawback,  was  greater  than  the  total  imports  of 
gill  nettings,  nets,  webs,  and  seines.  What  advantages  the  English 
manufacturer  may  have  arise  from  his  obtaining  raw  material  at 
home,  whereas  the  American  producer  is  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources  for  his  flax;  furthermore,  the  EngUsh  producer  can  find  tne 
best  of  machinery  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whereas  the  American  is 
obliged  to  import  all  his  spinning  machinery.  Such  machinery 
was  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  under  the  act  of  1913  and  is  dutiable  at 
35  per  cent  under  the  act  ot  1922, 

*  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  Bad  Means,  1913,  p.  3688. 
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Statutioal  Tables. 

Prodiustitm  ofiuU  and  leinet '  in  UnUed  StaUg,  6j  State*. 

[From  Fedena  Ceosos.] 
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IF%oIm(i2«  pritts,  per  pound,  of  liiun  gill  netting. 

[Data  tram  B.  J.  Ederer  Co.,  Chicago,  HI.,  April,  1016.) 
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Wholesale  prices ^  per  pound,  of  single-hnot  gill  nettmg,  for  trout,  herring ,  or  smelt. 
[Data  from  Padfic  Net  &  Twine  Co.,  Seattle,  Wa^.,  February,  1920.] 


Size  of  mesh. 


Number 

of  meshes 

deep. 


Size  of  twine. 


Price. 


Approxi- 
mate 
length  in 
feet  to  the 
pound, 
nret(died 
measure.' 


LINEN. 


Iflndi 
l|-in(ti 

2|-indi 
-inch 
-in<ai 

Si-inch 
44nch. 


100 
lOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
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No.  20, 3-cord. 
.do 


.do. 
.do, 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


$2.13 
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1.00 
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FINE  COTTON. 
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Exports  of  fishing  tackle,  hooks,  nets,  lines,  twines,  ete.,^fr&m  the  United  Kingdom. 


Country. 


Britisii  possessions 

United  States 

Russia 

Norway 

Nethennds 

France 

Portugal 

Germany 

Iceland  and  Green] and. 
All  other  countries 


Total. 


1910 


$809,260 

213,727 

65,323 

82,599 

141,265 

104,970 


103,494 

41,599 

273,585 


1,840,822 


1911 


$841,603 
195,059 
84,366 
111,394 
130,408 
137,094 


131,906 

43,277 

264,407 


1,939,514 


1912 


$057,737 
183, 112 
79,319 
122,811 
130,451 
121,590 


136,710 

42,143 

256,981 


2,030,854 


1913 


$984,357 
110,221 
114,334 
122,120 
248,226 
154,780 

49,662 
133,308 

27,067 
289,489 


2,233,573 


1914 


$1,079,263 

251,350 

108,844 

131,152 

139,201 

109,978 

58,247 

92,702 

25,822 

215,781 


2,212,340 


1915 


$997,603 

199,303 

57,157 

209,697 

187,282 

48,660 

92,707 


50,996 
206,530 


2,049,935 


Country. 


British  possessions 

United  States 

Russia 

Norway 

Netherlands 

France 

Portugal 

Gefmany 

lodaad  and  Greenland . 
AU  other  countries 


Total. 


1916 


$1,468,432 

193,205 

85,130 

447,742 

31,068 

61,702 

160,439 


167,977 
268,723 


2,884,418 


1917 


$1,726,274 
272,534 
30,201 
482.820 
127,950 
92,128 
191,580 


201,045 
309,222 


3,433,754 


1918 


$1,932,073 
244,765 


146,545 


115,000 
150,681 


56,680 
303,905 


2,949,649 


1919 


$2,000,428 
251,160 
114,879 
828,517 
lff7,088 
409,380 
230,025 
2,141 
233,441 
745,401 


5,002,460 


1920 


$438,574 

66,720 

25,206 

141,542 

10,278 

121,468 

75,231 

78 

482 

184,742 


1,064,323 


I  Exports  of  Produce  Mid  Mwiufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Source:  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade 
►f  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  Britiih  Possessions. 
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Canadvm  impoTtt },  of  gill  netting,  niti,  vithi,  omf  Mvnei. 
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I  BBck,  ood,  poUock,  and  machecel  fish  lines,  aai 
xawl  tnlae  la  tiaal^  or  coUs,  barked  or  Qot,  m  vi 


id  m&ckerel,  herring,  salmon,  seat,  setne,  mullat,  netuid 
— 'ety  of  sliea  aad  tlirtiads,  iacludlng  Billing  tlu'eads  In 

___, , „ , eiceeding  11  inchsg  Id  circumference  tor  holdipe  trap* 

la  the  lobster  flahery;  barked  marline,  flsMng  nets,  and  net  morsela  ot  cottoa,  hemp,  or  flax,  aad  Balling 
nets  orsalnes,  when  used  eielnaJTely  lor  tbe  Bsherias,  end  not  lacluding  liass  or  nets  commonly  osadfor 
Bportimea'a  purposes. 


EatM  of  duty  on  gill  netting,  net*,  vtebi,  eeinet  offiax,  hemp,  i 


Tariff  classlBcatliHi  or  dssoiiptlon. 


id  gllliDg  twine.. 


emiDEi 
otoott 


(Schedule  J).  Beines  and  i 
(Schedule  N).  Webblag, 
materials,  not  specially  i 
Flax  gill  nettio^,  acts,  ■*iii,  «>«  «iiic 

when  the  thread  or  twine  of  which  they  are  composed  Is  made 
of  yam  of  a  number  not  higher  than  20. 


in-oYiileiforlQf'-' 


tt^ac 


When  made  o(  Ihreada  or  tv 


AH  monufaoturfs  of  flax  or  hemp,  or  of  which  these  subEtSDces, 
or  either  of  them,  Is  the  component  material  of  etaleC  value,  not 
specially  provided  lor  in  this  act    •    ■    *. 

All  manoiacturei  of  jute,  or  other  v^etable  fiber,  except  flax, 
hemp,  Of  cotton,  or  of  which  jnte,  or  other  vegetable  flber,  ex- 
emt  Bai,  henip,  or  cotton.  Is  tbe  component  material  of  chief 
ydue,  not  e^f>edally  provided  tor  in  this  act: 
Valued  M  9  cents  per  poimd  or  less 

Flax  glli  netthig,  nets,  webs,  and  sehies 

All  msnutactuns  of  nai,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vecetable  fiber, 
except  cotton,  or  cd  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is 
the  component  material  of  chl^  value,  not  specially  provided 
for  In  this  act. 

Flax  gill  netting,  nets,  webs,  and  seines  shall  pay  the  same  duty 

Eer  pound  as  Is  imposed  In  this  schedule  upon  the  thread, 
s'Ine,  or  cord  of  which  they  are  made,  and  in  addition  thereto. 
Threads,  twines,  or  cords, madefrom  yarn  not  flner  than  S  lea 
or  number,  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  which  these 
substances  oi  either  of  them  Is  the  component  materlsl  of  chief 

If  made  Irom  yam  Aner  then  5  lea  or  Dumber 


Flax  gUl  netUng,  nets,  webs,  and  sehies  shaU  pay  tbe  same  duty 
per  pound  as  Is  Imposed  In  this  schedule  upon  the  thread,  twine, 
or  cord  ol  which  uiey  are  made,  and  hi  addition  thereto. 

Threads,  twines,  or  cords,  made  from  yam  not  finer  than  5  lea 
or  number,  compcsed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  which  these 
substances  or  either  of  them  Is  the  component  material  of  chief 


35  per  cant  ad  vs- 

20  cents  per  pound  and 
in  addition  thereto 
45  per  cent  ad  vft- 

60  per  cent  ad  yalocem 


35  per  cent  ad  valotei 
13  cents  per  pound. 


I  ol  1  ceat  per  pound 
additional  tor  Bach 
lea  or  number,  or 
part  ol  a  lea  or  num- 
ber, in  excess  ol  5. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 

10  cents  per  pound. 


12  cents  per  pound  and 
1  ol  1  cent  per  pound 
additional  for  each 
lea   a   Dumber,   or 

e  of  a  lea  CO'  num- 
Id  excess  ols. 
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RaU$  of  duty  on  gill  netting,  netB,  wehs,  and  $emes  offiaXf  hemp,  or  ramU — Continued. 


Act  of— 


Par. 


1013 
1022 


271 


1006 


1004 


1624 


TarifF  classification  or  description. 


Oill  nettings,  nets,  webs,  and  seines  made  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie, 
or  a  mixture  of  any  of  them,  or  of  which  any  of  tnem  is  the 
compcHient  material  of  chief  value. 
Gill  nettines,  nets,  webs,  and  seines,  and  other  nets  for  fishing, 
composea  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  and 
not  si)ecially  provided  lot,  shall  pay  the  same  duty  per  pound 
as  the  highest  rate  imposed  in  tms  act  upcHi  any  of  the  thread, 
twine,  or  cord  of  which  the  mesh  is  made,  and,  in  addition 
thereto. 
Threads,  twines,  and  cords,  composed  of  two  or  more  yams  of 
flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  (nt  a  mixture  of  any  of  them,  twisted  to- 
gether, the  size  of  the  single  yam  of  which  is 
Not  finer  than  11  lea: 

In  the  gray 

BoUed 

Bleached,  dyed,  or  otherwise  treated 

Finer  than  1 1  lea  and  not  finer  than  60  lea: 

In  the  gray 


Boiled. 


Bleached,  dyed,  or  otherwise  treated. 


Finer  than  60  lea: 

In  the  gray 

Bdled 

Bleached,  dyed,  or  otherwise  treated 

Provided,  That  ihe  duty  on  the  foregoing  threads,  twines,  and 

cords  snail  not  be  less  than 

Nets  or  sections  of  nets  for  use  in  other  trawl  fishing,  if  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  manila  or  vegetable  fiber. 


Rate  of  doty. 


26  per  ceot  ad  valorem. 


10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


cents  per  pound, 
cents  per  pound. 
23^  cents  per  pound. 

18i  cents  per  pound 
and  }  of  1  cent  per 
pound  additicmal  for 
each  lea  or  part  of  a 
lea  in  excess  of  11. 

20i  cents  per  pound 
and  }  of  1  cent  per 
I>ouna  additional  for 
each  lea  or  p&rt  of  a 
lea  in  excess  of  11. 

23i  cents  per  pound 
and  f  of  1  cent  per 
pound  additional  for 
each  lea  in  excess  of 
11. 

56  cents  per  pound. 
58  cents  per  pound. 
61  cents  i>er  pound. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
Free. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Nets  made  of  flax  yams  of  a  number  not  higher  than  20  and  used  in 
fishing  for  shrimps  were  held  to  be  dutiable  as  nets  and  not  as  manu- 
factures of  flax  or  of  jute  or  other  vegetable  fiber.  (G.  A.  2804,  T. 
D.  15410,  of  1894.) 

Fishing  nets  composed  of  cotton  were  held  not  to  be  dutiable 
under  the  provision  m  paragraph  339  of  the  act  of  1897  for  ''nets  or 
nettings,  *  *  *  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  *  *  * 
cotton,'*  but  under  paraOTaph  322  as  ''manufactures  of  cotton." 
(Ederer  v.  United  States,  T.  D.  25111,  of  1902.) 

Large  fish  nets  or  trawls  for  deep-sea  fishing  were  excluded  from 
paragranh  271  of  the  act  of  1913  as  nets  made  of  hemp  because  the 
so-cdled  "manila  hemp"  of  which  they  were  composed  was  shown 
not  to  be  a  true  hemp  in  the  tariff  sense.  They  were  held  to  come 
within  paragraph  284  as  manufactures  of  vegetable  fiber,  n.  s.  p.  f. 
(G.  A.  8316,  T.  D.  38252,  of  1920.) 

The  word  "nets"  under  the  rule  of  ejusdem  generis  is  limited  to 
those  used  in  fishing  and  fisheries,  and  the  word  '^gill"  before  nettings 
also  qualifies  nets.  Tennis  nets  made  from  Russian  hemp  are  ac- 
cordingly not  within  the  provision,  but  fall  within  paragraph  284  as 
manufactures  of  hemp.  (Abstract  36875,  T.  D.  34920,  of  1914;  G. 
A.  7745,  T.  D.  35562,  of  1915.) 
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Cotton  nets  used  to  lift  fish  out  of  the  water  after  having  been 
hooked  up,  and  specially  excepted  from  paragraph  165  of  the  act  of 
1909;  were  held  more  specifically  provided  for  as  nets  and  nettii^ 
under  paragraph  349  than  as  manufactures  of  cotton  in  paragra^ 
332  of  that  act.     (Abstract  35739,  T.  D.  34496,  of  1914.) 

Cotton  landing  nets,  minnow  nets,  etc.,  used  by,  fishermen,  are 
dutiable  as  ^'manufactiu*es  of  cotton"  imder  paragraph  266  of  the 
act  of  1913,  and  not  as  ''nets  or  nettings"  jmder  paragraph  358  of 
that  act,     (G.  A.  8109,  T.  D.  37410,  of  1917.) 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles 
and  commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913, 
and  others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the 
nmnerical  order  of  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  para^aphs  have  been  combined  in  one 
pamphlet.  In  doing  this,  inanstrial  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
teen  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 
has  been  treated  unaer  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff  act  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  ^ere  the  paragraph  appears 
in  nimierical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable  and 
another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article  is 
discussed  mider  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in 
nimierical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  ''Introduction  and  Index,'' 
which  contains : 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article 
is  provided  for,  and  if  d^cussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  "Introduction  and  Index"  the  exact  locatiop 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  oi  John  J.  Cameron,  of  the  textile  division  of  the  commis- 
sion's staff,  and  of  others. 
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HOSE  FOR  CONDUCTING  LIQUIDS  OR  GASES. 


SUBfMABT. 


Hose  used  to  conduct  liquids  or  ^as^  is  mainly  of  cotton  with  a 
rubber  lining;  a  smaller  amount,  made  of  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  and  jute, 
is  used  onlj  in  negligible  ouantities. 

The  United  States  is  tne  largest  producer  and  consimier  of  this 
type  of  hose.  It  is  probably  also  the  largest  exporter.  Prior 
to  1918  imports  were  negligiWe;  since  then  they  have  increased. 
The  increase  has  been  lai]geTy  due  to  the  fact  that  the  high  price  of 
flax  yams  destroyed  the  differential  provided  in  the  act  of  1913  be- 
tween the  ad  valorem  rate  on  the  yams  from  which  the  hose  is  made 
and  the  specific  duty  on  the  finished  hose.  Imports  have  been  almost 
entirely  of  linen  hose. 

Durmg  the  fiscal  year  1922  hydraulic  or  flume  hose  imported  for 
consumption  totaled  81,609  pounds,  valued  at  $112,668,  or  $1.38  per 
pound,  as  against  exports  ^  valued  at  $1,150,657,  quantity  not  stated. 

General  Information. 

Tabipp  Act  op  October  3,  1913. 

Par.  274.  Hydraulic  or  flume  hose,  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  cotton,  hemp, 
ramie,  or  jute,  7  cents  per  pound. 

DESCRIPTION  AND   USES. 

Hose  is  a  term  employed  to  designate  flexible  tubing  used  for  con- 
veying fluids  or  air  and  other  gases.  Its  important  uses  are  for  fire 
protection  and  as  an  item  of  equipment  in  every  plant  where  water, 
steam,  gas,  oil,  or  other  fluids  are  conveyed  from  point  to  point. 

So  varied  are  the  uses  of  hose  in  industry  that  over  40  different 
types  are  produced,  the  most  common  being  water,^  fire,  garden, 
pneumatic,  air-brake,  and  air-drill  hose.  Although  a  number  of 
different  kinds  of  material  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hose,  that 
made  of  fabric  and  rubber  in  various  combinations  is  the  most  ex- 
tensivelv  used. 

*'  Hydraulic  or  flume  hose/ '  specifically  mentioned  in  the  tariff  acts  of 
1909  and  1913,  is  the  only  type  of  fabric  hose  si^table  for  conducting 
water,  all  other  types  with  the  exception  of  flexible  metal  tubing 
being  provided  for  imder  general  or  catch-all  paragraphs.  Other 
types  are  in  chief  value  of  leather;  of  leather  with  metal  rivets  and 
couplings;  or  of  rubber  not  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  cotton,  flax, 
hemp,  ramie,  or  jute.  The  last  class  was  dutiable  imder  the  general 
paragraph  relating  to  manufactures  of  rubber. 

1  The  classification  covering  these  exports  is  "India-rubber,  manufactures  of —hose. " 
*  "Water  hose''  is  a  restrictive  term  referring  to  a  certain  type  of  hose  used  to  convey  water.    The 
term  "water  hose"  does  not  include  fire  hose  or  unlined  cotton  and4inen  hose. 
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The  common  varieties  of  hose  used  to  convey  wB,tet  mar  be 
grouped;  according  to  the  materials  used  in  their  construction^'  into 
three  general  classes: 

1.  Rubber  hose. 

2.  Unlined  linen  hose. 

3.  Unlined  cotton  hose. 

1.  Rubber  Jiosf  is  constructed  of  a  rubber  tube  surrounded  by  a 
fabric  covering.  The  great  varietv  of  uses  to  which  it  may  be  pat, 
added  to  the  fact  that  it  can^stand  harder  wear  than  any  oilier  type. 
makes  it  the  most  popular  medium  for  conducting  water.  Rubber 
hose  is  ordinarily  made  and  sold  in  this  country  in  Lmgths  of  50  feet, 
the  sizes  bein^  indicated  by  internal  diameters,  expressed  in  inches. 
It  may  range  in  size  from  |  inch  to  12  inches,  and  in  the  numb^  at 
pUes  ftt)m  one  to  six,  according  to  the  iise  for  which  it  is  intended. 
The  principal  size,  2^  inches,  b  extensivdy  used  for  fire-protection 
pinrposes. 

The  chief  types  of  rubber  hose  are: 

a.  Cotton  rvJoberAined  hose. — This  type,  consisting  of  a  rubb^-  tube 
surrounded  by  a  tubular  woven  cotton  jacket,  is  employed  idioe 
high  pressures  are  to  be  encountered  and  where  light-weight  hose 
is  desired.  The  cotton  jacket  strengthens  the  hose  and  the  rab- 
b^  tube  or  lining  prevents  leakage. 

Cotton  rubber-lined  hose,  though  largely  used  for  fire-fighting  pur- 
poses, is  also  made  in  smaller  sizes  for  garden  and  other  light  uses. 
Thp  size  2^  inches,  internal  diameter,  is  most  commonly  used  for 
fire  service;  sizes  below  1  inch  are  for  garden  purposes. 

6.  Wrapped  duck. — ^This  type  is  made  by  surrounding  a  rubb^- 
tube  with  windings  or  plies  of  fabric,  which  has  previously  been  coated 
with  as  much  rubber  as  the  fabric  would  hold.  The  chief  advantage 
of  wrapped  duck  h^>se  is  that  its  diameter  may  be  of  any  size. 

c,  Hraided  fione. — In  thiw  type  of  rubber  hose  the  rubber  tube  is 
covered  by  plies  of  hraided  cotton  threads.  Its  chief  advantages  are 
that  it  can  be  made  in  any  length  desired,  limited  only  by  the  facilities 
of  the  factor^' ;  that  iti?  construction  calls  for  a  minimum  of  machinery ; 
and  that  when  in  KCTvice,  it  suffers  less  from  kinking  than  any  oth«* 
type  of  hose. 

2.  Urdined  liraen  ftom.-  -Thh  kind  of  hose,  usually  made  of  flax 
line  yam  and,  under  m>rrnal  conditions  only  to  a  limited  degree  of 
flax  tow  yam  or  of  hemp  yurn.  is  employed  to  convey  water  under 
pressure  without  ex^^Aimive  leakage.  Flax  line  yarn  is  made  frcmi 
selected  flax  ilhiifn.  whurenH  flax  tow  yam  consists  of  the  fib^s  that 
remain,  togetJwjr  with  h^nne  woody  fiber  or  shives,  after  the  better 
flax  has  he^m  removmL  Owiuj^  to  the  fact  that  unlined  linen  hose  is 
not  able  to  witluitand  fre^^uent  jjcrvice,  and  is,  therefore,  not  suitable 
where  the  fabric  v/ilJ  h(*  huhji'/ti  to  chafing  or  to  rough  or  sharp  sur- 
faces, and  that  it  doinH  not  properly  adhere  to  rubber,  its  chief  use 
is  for  indoor  esner/au':/  fire-prote^^tive  purposes.  The  principal  sire 
constmcted  i»  2i  inc/a^,  though  the  IJ-inch  size,  because  of  its 
comparative  Wy^iiun^  mai  iU^t  itme  with  which  it  can  be  handled 
is  gaining  in  popularity, 

3.  IJrdxrud  c^AUm  A/y^e,  7'hi**  type  of  hose,  of  which  th^e  is  com- 
paratiyciy  little  m«/le,  <p  ^(muditnm  employed  where  consideraHe 
quantities  iff  waUff  are  U*  hit  i/ttuincUtd  under  little  pressure,  as  in 
mining  and  railroa/J  work.     An  it  leakj^  to  a  considerable  degree,  it 
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is  rarely  used  for  fire-protection  purposes.     In  size  this  type  of  hose  J 

ranges  from  3  to  12  inches. 

DOMESTIC   PEODUCTION. 

In  1914  there  were  11  establishments  manufacturing  rubber  hose 
as  their  chief  product  and  7  others  that  reported  it  among  their  other 
products.  In  1919,  7  establishments  produced  rubber  hose  as  a 
chief  product  and  20  establishments  reported  it  as  a  subsidiary 
product.  The  value  of  the  rubber  hose  produced  by  the  27  establish- 
ments in  1919  was  $26,998,292,  as'against  $16,853,693  produced  by 
the  18  establishments  in  1914. 

There  were  5  establishments  in  1914  and  4  in  1919  making  woven 
hose.  The  5  establishments  in  1914  were  capitalized  at  $339,000, 
employed  114  wage  earners,  and  had  a  product  valued  at  $477,000.* 
The  4  establishments  in  1919  were  capitalized  at  $4,258,000,  em- 
ployed 379  wage  earners,  and  had  a  product  valued  at  $3,344,000* 

Materials. — Crude  rubber,  cotton  yarn,  flax  line  yarn,  and,  to  a 
limited  extent,  flax  tow  yarn,  are  the  chief  raw  materials  entering 
into  the  production  of  hose  manufactured  to  convey  water.  Hemp, 
ramie,  and  jute  do  not  enter  to  any  appreciable  extent  into  the  pro- 
duction of  hose. 

a.  Rubber. — During  the  years  1913-1917  domestic  consumption  of 
crude  rubber,  which  is  admitted  free' of  duty,  increased  from  about. 
50,000  tons  to  175,000  tons,  or  from  50  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of 
the  world's  consumption.  The  British  and  Dutch  East  Indies  sup- 
plied 63  per  c^it  of  the  crude  rubber  imported  into  the  United  States 
m  1917  and  77  per  cent  of  thafr  imported  in  1921. 

b.  Cotton  yarn. — Because  of  its  cheapness,  great  tensile  strength,, 
and  its  superior  adhesion  to  rubber,  cotton  is  the  most  popular  f  aorie 
used  in  the  making  of  rubber  hose. 

Sea-island  cotton,  because  of  its  strength,  is  the  preferred  material 
for  hose,  but  aside  from  its  relatively  high  price  it  is  not  available 
because  of  limited  production.  Long-staple  American  cottons  are 
used  in  large  quantities,  together  with  an  appreciable  amount  ot 
imported  I&yptian.  AU  of  the  cotton  yarn  employed  is  spun  in 
the  United  States.  No.  12  cotton  yarn  is  the  chief  size  used  in  the 
production  of  rubber  hose. 

c.  Flax  yarn. — Because  linen  does  not  adhere  closely  to  rubber,  its 
use  is  chiefly  restricted  to  unlined  hose.  The  flax  yarns  used  for 
hose  purposes  range  in  the  main  from  15  to  20  lea.  These  are  mostly 
imported.  During  the  war  emergency,  however,  linen  yarns  as 
coarse  as  10  lea  were  employed.  Yarn  made  of  domestic  flax  is  not 
used  for  hose-making;  the  supply  is  small  and  it  is  said  that  the  do- 
mestic method  of  retting  the  nax  makes  a  fiber  inferior  to  that  made 
in  Europe.* 

<  This  does  not  indude  the  vrovea  hose  produced  by  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  and  leatho*  belting  and  hose  or  in  the  manufacture  of  awnini^,  tents,  and  sails. 

*  Retting  (rotting)  the  vegetable  gum  which  holds  the  fiber  and  the  woody  material  together  is  carried 
on  in  Europe  by  soaking  the  flax  straw  in  water  in  rivers  or  in  stagnant  pools,  or  else  by  scattering  it  on 
•  the  ground  and  leaving  it  to  the  action  of  dew  and  sun.  Only  to  a  very  limited  extent  is  chonical  retting 
employed—^  process  of  subjecting  the  flax  straw  to  chemicals,  which  shortens  the  time  of  fermentation 
and  eliminates  a  great  deal  of  hard  labor.  In  the  United  States  chemical  retting  is  essential  to  overcome 
labor  difllculties,  but  this  process  has  not  as  yet  been  perfected  and  the  fiber  produced  is  considered  in- 
ferior to  that  obtained  by  natural  methods,  usually  being  harsher  and  weaker. 
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The  flax  from  vfcirfa  xht  rmm  k  prmliiced  has  in  the  past  been 
tiuieAj  of  Rmsian  prodoctioo.  Prior  to  1914  Russia  produced  about 
85  per  cent  of  the  flax  fiber  of  the  vorld.  and  was  the  ooiy  country 
in  which  the  prodnctioo  of  flax  fiber  was  increasing  substantially. 
Neariy  aO  of  the  flax  ram  imported  comes  frtm  the  United  Kingdom, 
chiefly  from  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  Dundee.  Scotland. 

He  yam  is  for  the  most  part  imported  in  the  single,  and  is  subse- 
quently douUed  and  twisted  into  threads  of  the  required  size  and 
strength,  the  vam  as  used  ranging  from  2  to  16  {dy.  It  has  been 
imported  in  the  sii^ie  mainly  to  aroid  paying  the  hi^er  duty  on 
'*  tnreads,  twines,  or  cords  of  flax. " 

Flax  yams  for  hose  making  are  first  freed  of  Tegetable  gums  by 
being  boiled  in  an  alkaline  solution.^ 

Previous  to  1917  flax  tow  yam  was  not  extensirely  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  line  yam  in  the  production  of  linen  hose.     Of  the  total 
production  in  1918,  however,  about  two-thirds  was  made  of  flax  tow 
and  hemp  yam,  principally  of  the  former.     In  1919  about  hsU  was  • 
flax  line  and  half  flax  tow  and  hemp. 

Although  both  flax  line  yam  ana  tow  yam  make  good  hose,  that 

Eroduced  from  line  is  the  m<M^  Hurable.  Hose  made  of  flax  line 
as  also  greater  durability  than  that  produced  from  hemp  Une. 

4'  Hemp  yam. — As  hemp  does  not  combine  well  with  rubber, 
because  oi  its  lack  of  elasticity,  its  use  is  confined  to  unlined  hose. 
Under  normal  conditions  very  little  hemp  yam  is  used  in  unlined 
hose.  The  British  embargo  on  flax  yams  in  1917  and  1918  caused 
the  American  manufacturers  of  hose  to  resort  to  the  use  of  domestic 
hemp  yam  as  a  substitute. 

The  American  manufacturer,  aside  from  being  dependent  on  Europe 
for  linen  yam,  labors  under  no  disaflvantage  in  procuring  suppkes 
of  raw  materials  adequate  for  his  needs.  During  the  years  1913- 
1921  the  price  of  crude  rubber  fell  because  production  continually 
kept  ^eaa  of  consumption. 

In  the  matter  of  obtaining  cotton  yam  for  rubber  hose  and  un- 
lined cotton  hose^^the  American  producer  has  an  advantage  in  that 
99  per  cent  of  the  cotton  yam  consumed  in  this  country  is  of  do- 
mestic production. 

Domestic  manufacturers  of  unlined  linen  hose  have  always 
been  dependent,  however,  on  Great  Britain  for  their  supplj  of  linen 
yarn.  This  was  recently  shown  by  the  curtailment  of  their  produc- 
tion following  the  estaDlishment  of  the  British  embargo  on  flax 
yarns  in  1917  and  1918.  The  production  of  fiber  flax  in  this  coimtry 
previous  to  1914  showed  a  steady  decline.  In  the  period  1910-1913 
annual  imports  averaged  10,939  tons,  or  over  95  per  cent  of  the  total 
consumption  o;f  the  United  States.  Though  under  the  influence  of 
the  war  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  raising  of  domestic  flax  fiber 
increased  from  1,000  to  4,200  acres,  the  American  manufacturer  of 
hose  preferred  to  use  imported  flax  tow  and  domestic  hemp  yarn  to  the 
yam  produced  from  domestic  flax.  The  chief  handicap  to  the  more 
extensive  production  of  flax  in  this  country,  under  normal  conditions, 
has  been  the  fact  that  it  can  not  compete  with  our  standard  agri- 
cultural crops,  which  permit  of  a  g|reater  use  of  machinery  and  which 
demand  a  ^r  less  amount  of  trained  yet  tedious  hand  labor.     The 

^  Underwriters'  Laboratories  specifications  for  unlined  linen  hose. 
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market  on  all  flax  products  has  been  in  a  very  precarious  condition 
■since  1914,  because  of  Russia's  participation  in  the  war  and  the  en- 
duing internal  disorder.  Until  her  political  and  industrial  conditions 
again  become  normal  the  world  can  not  count  on  Russian  flax. 
The  problem,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  to  obtain  flax  from  Russia  as 
to  extend  sowings  elsewhere.  The  lack*  of  flaxseed  further  com- 
plicates the  situation.® 

Equipment, — ^The  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  originated  in  the 
TJnited  States,  and  American  manufacturers  nave  always  been  fore- 
most in  the  perfection  and  use  of  mechanical  devices  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  made  of  rubber.  The  process  of  manufactur- 
ing rubber  hose  calls  for  a  g^eat  variety  of  mechanical  devices  and 
attachments.  In  1919  electric  power  formed  45  per  cent  of  the  total 
primary  power  for  the  rubber  industry,  as  compared  with  17  per 
<;ent  in  1914  and  .6.5  per  cent  in  1909.  Steam  power  constituted 
^3  per  cent  of  the  primary  power  employed  in  1919. 

The  American  manufacturer  of  woven  hose  is  not  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  for  machinery  used  for  twisting  his  yarns,  or  for  weav- 
ing the  twisted  yam  into  hose.' 

Methods  of  production. — ^The  generid  tjrpes  of  construction  employed 
in  manufacturing  hose  used  to  convey  water  may  be  grouped,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  hose,  into  two  classes:  (l)  Rubber  hose, 
j(2)  unlined  hose. 

1.  Rubier  hose. — ^Various  methods  are  employed  in  making  rubber 
lose  out  of  rubber  tubing.  The  manufacture  of  rubber  tubing 
out  of  rubber  stock  is  done  both  by  hand  and  by  machine. 

Hand-made  tubes. — ^The  stock  for  hand-made  tubes  is  composed 
of  sheet  rubber  built  up  layer  upon  layer.  This  method  prevents 
•defects,  one  fold  covering  up  any  imperfections  that  may  occur  in 
another.  These  sheets  are  then  shaped  around  mandrels — i.  e., 
smoothly  finished  iron  rods  or  steel  pipe,  usually  50  feet  long — their 
-edges  being  brought  together  on  the  mandrel  in  a  lapped  seam.  The 
seam  is  then  vulcanized — that  is,  subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphur 
and  heat — a  process  that  adds  to  the  strength  and  elasticity  oi  the 
tube. 

Machine-made  tubes. — Machine-made  tubes  are  constructed  on 
standard  machines  known  as  tubing  or  spewing  machines.  The  stock 
for  machine-made  tubes  is  suppliecfin  tmck  slabs  of  rubber,  which  are 
out  into  strips  and  then  fed  into  the  hopper  of  a  tubing  machine,  being 
forced  into  the  form  of  a  tube  through  a  slightly  heated  die  by  means 
of  a  spiral  worm. 

From  the  completion  of  the  rubber  tubing,  rubber  hose  is  made  by 
one  of  three  principal  methods:  ia)  Rubber-lined  cotton,  {h)  wrappea 
duck,  (c)  braided. 

a.  Rubher4ined  cotton  hose. — ^Though  rubber-lined  cotton  hose  is 
largely  employed  for  fighting  fire,  the  smaller  sizes  are  also  made  in 
Hmited  quantity  for  garden  use.  This  type,  known  also  as 
woven  hose,  consists  of  a  rubber  tube  surrounded  by  a  tubu- 
lar woven  cotton  jacket.  The  jackets  are  woven  for  the  most 
part   on   seamless    looms.    Any  length  of  jacket  may  be  woven, 

•  Linen  Trade  Circular,  Belfast,  Jan.  17,  1920. 

'  Tariff  Hearings  before  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1909,  p.  4750. 
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but  60  feet  is  the  usual  length.  In  making  hose  for  fire-fighting  pur- 
poses one  jacket  is  usually  pulled  into  another  to  form  what  is  popu- 
larly termed  double  cotton-jacketed  rubber-lined  fire  hose.  In  sizes 
above  f  inch  inside  diameter  the  tube  and  jacket  are  constructed 
independently,  the  tube  or  rubber  lining,  which  has  been  coated  with 
an  adhesive  rubber  backing,  being  pulled  into  the  jacket  and  then 
vulcanized. 

h.  Wrapped  duck. — In  making  this  type  of  hose,  the  hose  fabric  is 
put  througn  a  process  whereby  it  receives  a  rubber  coating  on  each- 
side.  This  ruboer-coated  fabric  is  then  cut  on  a  bias  and  tne  pieces 
spliced  together  into  lengths  of  about  50  feet  and  of  a  width  suflS- 
cient  to  form  the  number  of  wrappings  desired  in  each  case.  The 
rubberized  fabric  and  the  cotton  sneeting  for  the  covers,  if  such  are 
to  be  provided,  are  applied  in  one  operation  by  revolving  the  rubber 
tube  on  mandrels  between  two  iron  rollers;  simultaneously  the  fabric 
folds  and  the  covers  are  fed  on  and  wind  themselves  automatically 
around  the  tube.  These  are  smoothed  down  and  rolled  tightly  hy 
means  of  a  third  roller  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mandrels.  Lonff; 
strips  of  wet  muslin  are  then  wrapped  tightly  over  the  hose  to  hola 
the  various  parts  in  their  places  until  the  process  of  vulcanization 
has  been  completed. 

c.  Braided  rubber  hose, — ^The  rubber  tube  for  braided  hose  is  pro- 
duced on  a  tubing  machine  in  pieces  of  250  to  500  feet  long.  Upon' 
removal  from  the  mandrel  a  slight  air  pressure  is  maintained  within 
the  tube  in  order  to  keep  the  walls  extended  to  their  normal  size  and 
shape.  The  tube  is  then  fed  vertically  into  the  braiding  machine  from 
beneath,  the  spool  carriers  passing  in  and  out  around  each  other,  so 
feeding  the  yarn  as  to  cover  the  tiibe  with  the  braided  fabric.  There 
are  eimer  24,  36,  or  48  of  these  spools  according  to  the  size  of  the 
hose  desired.  Upon  completion  of  the  first  braided  ply,  the  tube  and 
single  fabric  coating  are  passed  through  the  tubing  machine,  where 
they  receive  a  covering  of  rubber  compound.  This  now  partially  con- 
structed hose  is  again  taken  to  the  braiding  machine,  wnere  the  sec- 
ond jacket  of  cotton  fiber  is  supplied.  This  procedure  is  repeated 
until  the  required  number  of  plies  has  been  obtained.  The  rubber 
hose  is  then  run  through  a  tub  and  given  a  bath  of  soapstone  to  pre- 
vent the  hose  sticking  to  the  mold  when  being  vulcamzed.  At  the 
same  time  the  hose  is  passed  beneath  spike  pmle^rs  to  puncture  the 
cover  slightly,  and  so  destroy  anj^  air  pockets,  which  would  result  in 
blisters  forming  on  the  cover  during  tne  vulcanizing  process. 

Combinations  of  the  above  types  of  construction  are  becoming 
more  and  more  common,  as  it  is  found  that  for  certain  kinds  of  work 
the  combination  type  possesses  greater  strength. and  flexibility. 

Where  a  hose  is  to  receive  rough  usage,  a  rubber  cover  is  often 
placed  around  the  fabric,  in  order  that  the  fabric  may  not  come  into 
contact  with  agencies  that  will  shorten  its  life.  Ruober  covers  are 
applied  in  sheet  form  by  being  wrapped  around  the  hose,  or  in  tubular 
forrii  by  being  built  over  the  fabric.  They  are  usually  one  thirty- 
second  of  an  mch  in  thickness.  Other  means  of  protecting  hose  are 
by  winding  wire  or  rope  on  the  outside  and  by  embedding  wire  or  cable 
in  the  walls. 

2.  TJrdined  hose  is  usually  woven  on  seamless  looms.  Underwrit- 
ers' specifications  for  unlined  linen  hose  call  for  a  seamless  fabric  of 
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firm  and  eveia  texture.  The  amount  of  l^ika^e  depends  on  the 
closeness  of  the  weave.  In  the  case  of  unlined  linen  nose  the  cells 
swell  when  wet,  causing  the  fabric  to  tighten;  whereas  in  the  case  of 
the  cotton  fiber,  the  weaving  can  not  be  made  close  enough  to  pre- 
vent excessive  leakage  imder  pressiu*e. 

Orgamzaiian, — -Both  the  rubber  and  woven  hose  industries  are 'fast 
losing  their  independence  as  separate  industries.  This  is  due,  in  the 
case  of  the  rubber-^hose  industry,  to  the  increasing  concentration  of 
the  manuf actxu*e  of  all  rubber  articles  into  the  hands  of  large  rubber 
companies,  whidb  produce  thousands  of  different  articles;  in  the  case 
of  the  woven-hose  industry  it  is  due  to  the  increasing  number  of  tex- 
tile and  rubber  factories  that  manufacture  woven  hose  in  addition 
to  their  other  products. 

The  tendency  of  the  rubber  industry  to  becon^  concentrated  in 
large  establishments  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  firms  with  products 
over  $1,000,000  reported  94  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products  in 
1919  and  80.8  per  cent  in  1909.  A  very  lai^  part  of  the  rubber  hose 
made  in  this  country  is  the  product  of  four  finns,  which  specialize  in  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  articles  of  every  description  and  mclude  practi- 
cally every  type  of  hose.  The  crude  rubber  consumed  by  these  firms  in 
1917  was  over  three-quart^*s  of  that  used  by  all  the  companies  manu- 
facturing rubber  hose  of  every  type.  In  1914  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments making  rubber  hose  as  their  chief  product  was  11,  as 
against  7  in  1919. 

The  American  manufacturer  of  rubber  hose  has,  in  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  his  home  market,  the  largest  market  in  the  world. 
As  the  American  product  is  generally  cheaper  and  of  a  better  quality 
than  that  made  abroad,  the  matter  of  imports  and  exports  has 
little  interest  for  the  American  producer  compared  with  that  of 
supplying  the  domestic  demand,  which  is  steadily  growing  as  the 
uses  of  rubber  hose  in  industry  are  increasing. 

There  is  a  tendency,  likewise,  for  the  woven-hose  industry  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  old  establishments.  In  1914 
there  were  five  concerns  making  woven  hose.  Since  1914  one  of  tlfe 
largest  has  been  absorbed  by  a  company  that  specializes  in  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods  of  all  descriptions. 

The  American  producer  of  linen  hose  until  1918  had  complete 
possession  of  his  home  market,'  and  was  able  to  compete  more  and 
more  in  foreign  market.  Only  since  1918  has  there  been  a  show  of 
foreign  competition,  and  this  has  been  due  to  special  circumstances 
resulting  from  the  high  price  of  flax  yams. 

Geographical  distrwution. — The  rubber  belting  and  hose  industry 
centers  in  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts.  In  1919  the  value 
of  such  products  in  these  States  was  $19,176,384  in  New  Jersey, 
$14,046,539  in  Ohio,  and  $5,760,923  in  Massachusetts. 

History  of  the  industry, — The  first  fire  hose  used  in  this  country  was 
of  rawhide  or  leather.  The  most  common  varieties  produced  were 
made  by  building  strips  of  leather  over  a  form  and  then  sewing  the 
edges  together. 

The  OTst  rubber  hose  manufactured  in  this  country  was  in  1839. 
This  consisted  of  a  long  tube  of  rubber  placed  in  a  rubber-treated 
fabric  jacket,  which  was  sometimes  overlaid  with  a  cotton  cover. 
The  jacket  was  formed  by  strips  of  cotton  cloth,  the  width  of  which 
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was  proportionate  to  the  circumference  of  the  hose  desired.  These 
strips  were  covered  with  rubber  and  then  wound  one  at  a  time  around 
the  tube,  previously  placed  on  a  mandrel. 

This  method  of  manufacture  was  abandoned  in  1877,  when  a  means 
of  weaving  the  seamless  tube  of  cotton  was  discovered,  so  that  to-day 
the  woven  hose  has  practically  eliminated  the  use  of  that  constructed 
of  leather. 

The  braiding  method,  whereby  cotton  covers  are  applied,  by  means 
of  a  machine  around  the  tube  oi  rubber  compoimd,  aiter  the  manner 
that  ribbons  are  braided  on  a  May  pole,  came  into  general  use  about 
1908. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption. — The  domestic  production 
of  aU  types  of  hose  used  for  conveying  water  has  been  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  domestic  consumption.  Imports  have  always 
been  negligible,  bemg  far  less  than  exports.  In  1919  production  of 
rubber  hose  of  all  types  was  valued  at  $26,  998,  292.  Two  companies 
manufacturing  imlined  hose  reported  their  production  in  1914  as 
approximately  2,340,000  feet,  and  in  1919  as  1,520,000  feet.  For 
the  vear  1914  imports  were  valued  at  $2,644.  As  compared  with 
total  imports  of  4,979  poundsi  in  1914,  two  American  firms  manu- 
facturing hose  made  of  linen  report  shipments  abroad  for  that  year 
totaling  102,175  feet. 

Underwriters*  specifications  for  weight  ofunlinedfire  hose. 


Trade  size  (inches). 


1!^ 

2i. 


Weight. 


Pounds 

per  100 

feH. 

Ji» 

23 


Domestic  exports. — Rubber  hose  was  not  separately  listed  in  the 
official  export  statistics  prior  to  1920,  being  included  in  ''india-rubber 
belting,  hose,  and  packing.''  The  exports  of  this  group  of  rubber 
products  has,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1914  and  1915,  shown 
an  increase  from  1910  to  1920,  amounting  to  a  total  of  $1,960,825  in 
the  fiscal  year  1910  and  $8,398,401  in  the  calendar  year  1920.  During 
the  calendar  year  1920  exports  of  rubber  hose  were  valued  at  $3,340,- 
882,  while  in  the  calendar  year  1921  their  value  was  $1,945,300. 
Although  they  go  all  over  the  world,  in  1921  Mexico,  England,  British 
South  Africa,  and  Cuba  combiiied  took  58  per  cent  of  the  total. 

IMPORTS. 

Prior  to  the  war  imports  of  hydraulic  or  flume  hose  were  negligible ; 
in  succeeding  years  they  have  oeen  on  a  new  level,  however.  These 
imports  have  been  almost  entirely  unlined  linen  hose,  the  importation 
of  which  became  profitable  when  the  high  prices  charged  for  flax  yarn 
destroyed  the  differential  provided  in  the  act  of  1913  between  the 
ad  valorem  rates  on  such  yams  and  the  specific  rate  on  hose  made 
from  them.     In  the  fiscal  year  1921  imports  of  hydraulic  or  flume 
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hose  were  valued  at  $171,032  and  in  1022  at  $112,668.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1922  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  specific  rate  provided  for 
hose  in  the  act  of  1013  is  5.07  per  cent,  as  against  an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  20  per  cent  provided  for  the  yams  from  which  such  tose  is 
made. 

COMPETITIVE    CONDITIONS. 

In  the  invention  and  use  of  machinery  for  making  rubber  products 
the  United  States  has  always  been  foremost.  It  is  also  the  largest 
producer  of  coarse  cotton  yams  such  as  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  hose  for  conveying  water. 

In  the  case  of  nax  yams  only  is  the  American  hose  manufacturer 
dependent  on  Europe.  This  is  due  to  the  lack  of  development  of 
flax  growing  and  spinning  in  this  country.  Under  normal  conditions 
there  has  been  no  difficmty  in  purchasing  flax  yams  from  abroad, 
but  during  the  war,  owing  to  the  collapse  of  Russia  and  to  the  British 
embargo  on  the  export  of  flax  yams,  domestic  manufacturers  of 
flax  hose  were  somewhat  handicapped.  Russia,  before  the  war^ 
produced  about  85  per  cent  of  the  world's  fiber  flax.  As  long  as  its 
product  is  absent  from  the  world's  markets,  flax  yams  will  doubtless 
continue  high  and  scarce. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

The  first  tariff  mention  of  hydraulic  hose  was  in  the  act  of  1800 
(par.  368),  when  a  specific  dutv  of  20  cents  per  pound  was  assessed 
on  "Hnen  hydrauUc  hose,  mad.e  in  whole  or  in  part  of  flax,  hemp. 
cfr  jute."  In  the  act  of  1894  the  rate  was  changed  to  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  In  the  act* of  1897  the  20  cents  per  pound  rate  was  re- 
stored, but  the  wording  changed  by  the  omission  of  ''linen''  before 
"hydraulic,"  and  by  the  addition  of  ''ramie"  to  the  list  of  materials 
of  which  the  hose  might  be  made. 

In  these  three  acts  woven  cotton  hose,  which  constitutes  the 

treat  bulk  of  the  hvdraulic  hose  made,  was  not  included,  but  was 
utiable  as  countable  cotton  cloth. 

In  the  act  of  1909  cotton  was  added  to  the  list  of  materials  of  which 
the  hose  could  be  made  and  the  wording  changed  to  "hydraulic  or 
flume  hose,  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  or 
jute."  Hydraulic  hose  implies  nose  subject  to  hydraulic  pressure, 
and  the  term  "flume  hose  was  added,  when  cotton  was  included 
among  the  materials,  probably  to  cover  hose  not  intended  to  be 
subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure,  since  some  cotton  flume  hose  is  used 
in  mining  to  carry  off  water  or  water  and  gravel.  The  1909  wording 
was  retained  in  the  act  of  1913,  but  the  rate  of  duty  changed  from 
16  cents  per  pound  to  7  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  act  of  1922  the  wording  of  the  paragraph  was  changed  to: 
"hose,  suitable  for  conducting  liquids  or  gases,  composed  wholly 
•or  in  chief  value  of  vegetable  fiber,  17  cents  per  pound  and  ICf  per 
centum  ad  valorem." 


:c 
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Tut  ^Pisiii  bulk  o[  the  hose  made  in  the  United  States  for  use  in 
^imsx^mg  water  or  otJxer  li(}uid6  or  g^ses  is  made  of  cotton  and 
ntifutr^     There  is  no  competition  from  abroad  in  such  hose. 

JL  ismbU  station  of  the  American  hose  indostry  is  devoted  to  the 
amiiulticture  of  linen  hose,  usuallj  unlined,  and  ing>orts  are  mainly 
4^  ^UiJt  type  for  ui»e  as  indoor  iire  protectioci, 

JLx.  ^ij^  act  of  1913  flax  yams  suitable  for  hose  manufacture  wes^ 
auUaOiie  un  aa  ad  valorem  base,  at  20  per  cent,  whereas  linen  hose 
•►afc  Ouiu^bit  on  a  sT>ecilic  base,  at  7  events  per  pound.  A  pound  of 
ixt^Mr  2^^uifet»  more  than  a  pound  of  yam,  owing  to  a  waste  of  about 
V  ptif  ^;eut  of  the  aeight  of  the  yam  in  the  processes  of  doubling  and 
»^^k  juj^  It  is  ebtunated  that  1  pound  of  yam  is  required  for  the 
fiiMUufacture  of  4  feet  of  unlinea  linen  hose  of  2^  inches  internal 
<uiaiM5Uar>  I>uring  recent  years  prices  of  flax  yams  have  been  so 
iiigt  iiial  the  ad  valorem  <futy  of  20  per  cent  resulted  in  the  equiva- 
jitsiiX  by^siiM:  rates,  in  terms  of  cents  per  pounds  being  hig^i^*  tluui  the 
7  ^:^eA:it  per  pound  assefised  on  the  finished  hose. 

ji^  iJuuen  Abbociation  of  New  YcM-k,  in  a  brief  submitted  to  the 
^.\fii\uvxu3e  OB  Wave  and  Means  in  1913,  sugjgested  that  the  duty  on 
i-^^  Of  *iuii<  or  flume  hose  should  be  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  and  ass^sed 
ii\  :^0  ver  cent  ad  valorem.  Imports  were  negiigiMe  at  that  time, 
uu'  w-iJL  lite  increase  of  imports  after  1917  linen  hose  manufacturers 
\3a%*^  mat  the  duty  on  their  raw  material  (flax  yams)  and  on  the 
Ukftae  ioaoe  tner^rom  should  be  on  the  same  basis,  whether  specific 
or  W  vtuurem,  and  so  adjusted  that  the  finished  product  would 
^uwayi^  par  tne  higher  rate. 

ix  Viiti  act  of  1922  there  is  leried  on  hose  suitable  for  conveying 
ii'juiO^  or  ^ajses  a  compound  duty  of  17  cents  a  pound  and  10  per 
<:eii:  aa  vni'^rem.  Such  imported  hose  is  mainly  of  flax  and  the 
to;><^  :!.<:  poruvn  of  the  above  duty  is  intended  as  compensation  to 
u^e  oome^lic  hose  manufacturer  for  the  duty  he  has  to  pay  on  his 
ytLtiit.  wiuKii  are  mainly  of  the  15  to  20  lea  sizes.  The  duty  on  flax 
%'nfjjLt  ifc  i^:ji^-:iix<:  and  arranged  on  a  progressive  scale;  on  15  lea  boiled 
iitiK  yam  it  lt^  13^  cents  a  pound  and  on  20  lea  it  is  16  cents  a  pound. 
'i'ue  Vxtfapenbtitory  duty  is  hirfier  than  that  on  the  yam  in  order  to 
ahvir  lor  tiie  waste  in  yam  during  the  process  of  manufacture  into 

Statistical  Tabij£s, 

Tiisix  1. — BilTir^g  and  hose — P^.-hiucthn  in  Vnit^  Stales. 

;Fra«n  F^iewil  Oasttii,! 

1t>iM*r  Woven 

Year.  boHin^ftnd     bf^tlAgand  Total. 

ia*   |^»«».»ft  Sn7,00l  $5,886,000 

r"  U  <V54.*VV  2,SS7,000  17,791,000 

.*...  itj/:ss  rt>ft       .v-m.ooo       24,729,000 

.-  -  3:^  .^j^l  iW  4,441,000  28,002,000 

i^.r  ,^4.11.1X10        19,175,000  53,387,000 
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Table  2. — Hydraulic  or  flume  ho9e — Imporuf&r  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


1891. 
1802. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
'1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 


Rate  of  duty. 


20  cents  per  pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

40  per  cent 

do 

do 

20  cents  per  pound  — 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

15  cents  per  pound 

do 

....do 

7  cents  per  pound 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

15,773 

19,^7 

19, 132 

13,032 

2,803 

9,970 

3,968 

12,571 

184 

89 

280 

157 

1,'^52 

3,508 

1,867 

2,661 

557 

3,319 

875 

65 

512 

188 

331 


4,979 
24,612 
12, 817 


47,293 
49,416 
63,933 
102,  111 
81,609 


Value. 


17,044 

10,224 

11,153 

7,300 

1,693 

5,329 

2,133 

5,430 

121 

64 

174 

136 

755 

2,318 

1,152 

1,546 

197 

1,758 

452 

55 

269 

81 

323 


2,644 
14,948 

7,878 


84,299 

100,111 

101, 835 

171,932 

.112,668 


Duty 

collected. 


«3,154 

3,919 

3,«» 

2,606 

561 

2,131 

853 

2,172 

37 

18 

56 

31 

270 

702 

373 

532 

111 

664 

175 

13 

76 

28 

49 


Value  per 

unit  Of 

quantity 


10.447 
.522 
.583 
.560 
.604 
.534 
.537 
.131 
.658 
.719 
.621 
.866 
.558 
.661 
.617 
.581 
.354 
.539 
.517 
.846 
.525 
.432 
.976 


348 

1,722 

897 


.531 
.607 
.615 


3,310 
3,459 
4,475 
7,147 
5,713 


1.782 
2.026 
1.593 
1.684 
1.381 


Actual 
and  com- 
puted ad 
yalorem 
rate. 


Percent. 
44. 7» 
38.34 
34.31 
35.70 
33.12 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
30.41 
27.81 
32.18 
23.08 
35.81 
30.27 
32.42 
34.42 
56.55 
37.76 
38.72 
23.63 
28.55 
34.81 
15.37 


13.18 
11.52 
11.39 


3.92 
3.45 
4.39 
4.16 
5.07 


Table  3. — India-rubber  belting ^  hose,  and  packing — Domestic  exports. 


Exported  to— 


Mexico 

Canada 

United  Kingdom. . . 

Australia 

Cuba 

Chile 

Portugese  Africa. . . 
British  South  Africa 

Panama 

Philippine  Islands. . 

Japui 

All  other  countries . . 

Total 


Fiscal  year- 


1910 


$406,463 

271,100 

212,317 

127,446 

98,053 

37, 701 

148, 110 

114, 736 

130,320 

52,680 

35,561 

326,33a 


1911 


1,960,825 


$409,913 
280,004 
186,^ 
112,890 
153,374 
34,574 
100,163 
176,628 
100,202 
106,206 
127, 147 
375,476 


2,163,416 


1912 


$378,391 

441,222 

210,547 

127,706 

156,819 

57,315 

92,134 

201,22a 

103,209 

93,545 

74,721 

378,596 


2,315,424 


1913 


$438,885 

172,645 

249,029 

186,663 

156,069 

57,970 

58,605 

171,998 

182,671 

79,637 

77,900 

473,479 


2,605,551 


1914 


$269,483 

306,707 

346,245 

182,927 

127,817 

71, 113 

40,698 

223,476 

140,805 

50,944 

106,551 

506,121 


2,372,887 


1915 


$168,336 

247, 114 

279,389 

132,202 

109,425 

107,006 

40,069 

300,430 

37,982 

58,606 

38,520 

288,769 


1,807,848 


Exported  to — 


Fiscal  year. 


1916 


Mexico I  $193,470 

Canada I  279,342 

United  Kingdom 852,657 

Australia 140, 715 

Cuba ,  171,456 

Chile i  175,879 

Portuguese  Africa I  27,939 

British  South  Africa 376,885 

Panama !  116,083 

Philippine  Islands i  57,686 

Japan , ]  99,734 

All  other  countries i  495,107 

Total i  2,986,953 


1917 

$265,680 

468,126 

024,096 

131,716 

252,110 

274, 164 

29,115 

361,432 

87,109 

63,697 

158,358 

816,781 


1918 

$339,506 
539,505 
460,791 
260,924 
395,524 
319,259 
42,001 
502,479 
127,755 
150,092 
334,614 
1,105,937 


3,532,384       4,578,396 


1919 


Calendar  year. 
1920 


$704,460 
441,730 
494, 146 
199,101 
454,908 
358,326 

60,791 
564,972 

99,646 

279,282 

301,792 

2,151,308 


6,100,460 


$1,254,483 
.535,515 
830,124 
313,924 
742,669 
391,815 
12,768 
863,927 
122,987 
361,927 
462,251 
2,506,011 


8,398,401 


1921 


$954,269 

234,513 

393,356 

86,631 

264,961 

108,490 

9,924 

456,584 

108,176 

110,252 

89,127 

1,290,655 


4,106,937 
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Wholesale  prices,  per  foot. 

WATER  HOSE,  J-INCH,  5-PLY.        ^ 
[From  Prices  of  Rubber  and  Rubber  Products  (W.  I.  B.  Price  Bulletin,  No.  30).] 


Base  price $0. 0600 

1913 0600 

First  quarter : 0600 

Second  quarter 0600 

Third  quarter 0600 

Fourth  quarter 0600 

1914 0609 

First  quarter 0600 

Second  quarter 0600 

Third  quarter 0600 

Fourth  quarter 0600 

1915 0600 

First  quarter 0600 

Second  quarter 0600 

Third  quarter 0600 

Fourth  quarter 0600 


1916 $0.0675 

First  quarter 0600 

Second  quarter 0700 

Third  quarter 0700 

Fourth  quarter 0700 

1917 0783 

First  quarter 0750 

Secon  d  quarter 0750 

Third  quarter 0783 

Fourth  quarter 0850 

1918 1220 

First  quarter 0950 

Second  quarter 1233 

Third  quarter 1350 

Fourth  quarter 1350 


RUBBER  HOSE  (WATER). 
[From  Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.  Catalogue,  July,  1918.] 


Internal  diameter 

Conduct- 
ing hose, 
2-ply. 

Hydrant 
nose, 
3-ply. 

Engine 
hose, 
4-ply. 

Engine 
hose, 
5-ply. 

Engine 
hose, 
&-ply. 

1-inch 

10.33 

.42 

.50 

.58 

.66 

.75 

.83 

.92 

.99 

1.15 

1.32 

1.65 

1.98 

2.31 

2.64 

2.97 

3.33 

10.40 

.50 

.60 

.70 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.40 

1.60 

2.00 

2.40 

2.80 

3.20 

3.60 

4.00 

10.50 
.62 
.75 
.87 
1.00 
1.12 
1.25 
1.37 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.50 
5.00 

10.62 
.77 
.93 
1.08 
1.25 
1.40 
1.56 
1.71 
1.87 
2.18 
2.50 
3.12 
3.75 
4.38 
5.00 
5.62 
6.25 

10.75 

1  J-mch 

.93 

1-inch 

1.12 

li-inch 

1.30 

2-inch 

1.50 

2J-inch 

1.68 

2A-inch 

1.87 

2  -inch 

2.05 

3-inch , 

2.25 

34-inch  1 

2.62 

4-inch  1 

3.00 

5-inch  1 

3.75 

6-mch  1 

4.50 

7-inch  1 

5.25 

8-inch  1 

6.00 

9-inch  1 

6.75 

10-inch  1 

7.50 

1  Tank  hose  fbr  railroads. 


Rates  of  duty — Hydraulic  or  flume  hose. 


Act 
of— 


1890 

1894 
1897 

1909 

1913 
1922 


Par. 


368 

273i 
335 

345 

274 
1007 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Linen  hydraulic  hose,  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  flax,  hemp, 
or  jute. 


Hydraulic  hose,  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  flax,  hemp,  ramie, 

or  jute. 
Hydraulic  or  flume  hose,  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  cotton, 

flax,  hemp,  ramie,  or  jute. 

do 

Hose,  suitable  for  conducting  liquids  or  gases,  composed  wholly 

or  in  chief  value  of  vegetable  fiber. 


Rate  of  duty. 


20  cMLts  i>er  pound. 

40  per  cent  ad  val<H%m . 
20  cents  per  pound. 

15  cents  per  pound. 

7  cents  per  pound. 

17  cents  per  pound  an4 
10  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 


In  G.  A.  6032,  T.  D.  26351,  of  1905,  it  was  pointed  out  that  para- 
graph 335  of  the  act  of  1897  did  not  provide  for  nydraulic  hose  made  of 
cotton,  and  such  hose  was  held  dutiable  as  countable  cotton  cloth. 

Canvas  hose,  not  commercially  known  as  '^hydraulic  hose,"  was 
held  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  be  dutiable  as  a  manufacture 
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of  flax  or  other  v^etable  fiber,  n.  s.  p.  f.,  under  paragraph  284  of 
the  act  of  1913,  and  not  as  "hydraulic  hose"  under  paragraph  274 
(Dept.  Order,  T.  D.  34373,  of  1914).  In  the  next  year  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  held  that  seamless  flax  fire  hose  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  water  under  pressure  was  ''hydraulic  hose"  within 
common  understanding  and  dutiable  as  such  under  paragrah  274, 
and  not  as  a  manufacture  of  flax  underparagraph  284  of  that  act. 
(G.  A.  7809,  T.  D.  35879,  of  1915.)  This  &cision,  however,  was 
not  acquiesced  in  by  the  Treasury  Department  (Dept.  Order,  T.  D. 
36036,  of  1916),  and  in  a  later  case  (G.  A.  8015,  T.  D.  36930,  of  1917) 
the  Government  contended  that  the  term  '* hydraulic  hose"  is  con- 
fined in  trade  and  commerce  to  a  cotton  hose  not  under  3  inches  in 
diameter,  which  is  used  in  connection  with  miTiing  operations  to 
convey  wat^r  in  mines  and  which  will  not  hold  water  under  working 
pressure.  The  Grovemment  furthermore  contended  that  the  hose 
m  question  was  not  commercially  known  as  "hydi^ulic  hose." 
Witnesses  for  the  Grovemment  testified  that  they  had  not  heard 
the  term  "hydraulic"  connected  with  hose  of  this  character.  Some 
witnesses  further  testified  that  they  had  not  heard  the  term  "hy- 
draulic hose"  used  in  the  trade  at  all,  and  none  of  them  had  ever 
seen  any  flume  hose.  The  importers'  witnesses  testified  to  the 
contrary.  Most  of  the  witnesses  a^eed  that  the  word  "hydiuulic" 
is  ordinarily  used  in  connection  with  anvthing  that  wQl  withstand 
artificial  water  pressure.  The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  foHowed 
its  former  decision  (T.  D.  35879,  supra)  and  said: 

"The  Grovemment  attempted  to  prove  that  the  term  'hydraulic 
hose '  is  limited  in  trade  nomenclature  to  a  certain  '  hydraulic  miTiing 
hose '  made  of  cotton  and  used  for  conveying  water  and  minerals  by 
gravity  in  mining  operations,  but  we  tmnk  the  testimony  falls  far 
short  of  proving  that  there  is  any  such  general  trade  understanding. 
But  even  if  it  were  proven  it  would  be  of  no  avail  in  this  case,  for 
the  witnesses  testifi^  that  this  so-called  hydraulic  minrng  hose  is 
coniposed  entirely  of  cotton,  or  of  cotton  and  rubber,  and  is  never 
made  of  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  or  jute.  Paragraph  274  provides  for 
^hydraulic  or  flume  hose,  made  m  whole  or  in  part  of  cotton,  flax, 
hemp,  ramie,  or  jute.'  The  provision  is  not  confined  to  cotton  hose 
alone,  and  thereifore  Congress  could  not  have  had  this  hydraulic 
mining  hose  in  mind  when  the  law  was  enacted." 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles 
and  commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913, 
and  others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the 
nimierical  order  of  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  parag;raphs  have  been  combined  in  one 

Eainphlet.  In  doing  this,  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles 
as  been  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  para- 
graph has  been  treated  under  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff 
act,  reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  paragraph 
appears  in  nimierical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  duti- 
aDie  and  another  ^rade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the 
article  is  discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears 
first  in  nimierical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances 
articles  of  close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate 
paragraphs  of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  para- 
graph for  convenience  of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact 
at  me  point  where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numeri- 
cal ord!er. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  aQ  ''Introduction  and  index," 
which  contains : 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article 
is  provided  for  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  *'  Introduction  and  Index, ''  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  oi  W.  S.  Lewis  of  the  Textile  Division  of  the  commission's 
staff,  and  of  others. 
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HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES  OF  COTTON. 


Summary. 


Act  of  1913,  paragraph.  264.  Towels,  bath  mate,  quilte,  blankets,  poliBhing  clothe, 
mop  clothe,  wash  rags  or  clotha,  aheete,  pULowcaees.  and  batting,  any  of  the  forego- 
ing made  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  ie  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not 
embroidered  nor  la  pirt  of  lace,  and  nat  otherwisii  provided  for,  25  per.  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Description  and  wses.— The  items  in  paragraph  264  are  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  articles  of  household  use;  cotton  batting,  for 
instance,  is  consumed  in  quantities  by  other  industries,  and  policing 
cloths  find  their  greatest  use  in  the  automobile  accessory  business. 
With  the  exception  of  cotton  batting,  which  is  not  woven,  the  articles 
enumerated  are  advanced  but  one  stage  beyond  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  and  for  the  most  part  are  finished  in  the  mills. 

Domestic  jyroduction. — In  1919  the  domestic  production  of  all  goods 
enumerated  in  this  paragraph  was  valued  at  the  mills  at  close  to 
$100,000,000.  These  commodities  do  not  represent  distinct  indus- 
tries, as  few  establishments,  usually  only  the  smaller  ones,  make  any 
of  them  exclusively.  Possibilities  of  standardization  and  the  large 
and  continuous  demand  for  these  articles  tend  to  insure  the  domestic 
market  for  American  manufacturers. 

Tariff  reclassification. — The  articles  in  paragraph  264  of  the  act  of 
1913  were  not  specially  provided  for  in  any  previous  tariff  law.  They 
were  included  in  the  basket  clause"  covering  unenumerated  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  which  in  the  act  of  1909  made  them  dutiable  at 
45  per  cent.  The  rate  under  the  act  of  1913  is  25  per  cent.  On 
May  28,  1921,  the  emergency  tariff  act  imposed  an  additional  duty 
of  7  cents  per  pound  upon  raw  cotton,  tne  staple  of  which  is  IJ 
inches  or  more  in  lengtn,  and  upon  manufactures  of  which  such 
cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value. 

Imports. — No  definite  import  statistics  are  available  prior  to  1914, 
but  it  has  been  learned  from  the  trade  that  polishing  cloths,  a  rather 
insignificant  item,  were  practically  all  imported  prior  to  the  war, 
since  when  the  manufacture  has  been  undertaken  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  imported  quilts  represent  a  class  of  goods  expensive 
to  produce  in  this  country  because  of  the  fine  materials  of  which 
they  are  made  and  the  ornate  designs  which  add  to  their  cost. 
Blajikets  and  quilts  constitute  the  major  part  of  the  imports  under 
paragraph  264. 

In  the  nine  months  from  October  4, 
sjve,  the  first  period  under  the  reducet 
imports  of  cotton  t«wels,  bath  jnaU 
cloths,  mop  cloths,  wash  rags  or  cloths, : 
amounted  to  $343,507.  If  these  impi 
swue  ratio  for  one  year  the  total  imp 
of  $458,009  and  the  duties  collected  wi 
valuation  was  $593,472  in  1920,  with  ; 
ports  in  1921  were  valued  at  $410,341,  ai 
includes  additional  duties  under  the  < 
were  $106,174. 


TOWELS  AND  BATH  MATS. 


Gehbbai,  InfobAiation. 

Act  of  1913,  paragraph  264.  Towels,  bath  mate,  •  •  •  anj;  of  the  foregoing 
made  of  cotton  or  of  which  cotton  is  the  component  mat«rial  of  chief  value,  not  em- 
broidered noF  in  part  of  lace  and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem . 

DESCRIPTION. 

Cotton  towels  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes:  (1)  Pile 
fabrics,  mainly  terry  woven  goods,  which  are  familiarly  known  as 
Turkish  or  bath  towels;  and  (2)  nonpile  fabrics,  mainly  me  ordinary 
buck  or  huckaback  towels. 

Terry  cloth,  from  which  Turkish  towels  are  made,  is  woven  with 
one  filling  and  two  seta  of  warps.  The  pile  may  cover  the  entira 
cloth,  but  usually  it  is  woven  with  plain  stiipes  at  the  head  ends, 
where  the  towels  are  to  be  cut  and  Hemmed,  and  frequently  with  a 
border  of  plain  stripes  or  Jacquard  figures.  Bath  mats  and  wash 
cloths  are  also  made  of  terry  cloth.  Any  of  these  articles  may  be 
made  as  pile  fabrics  on  knitting  machines,  but  as  yet  this  has  not 
been  done  very  extensively. 

The  term  huck  or  huckaback  towels  applies  to  fabrics  woven  in  pat- 
terns such  as  bird's-eye  or  honeycomb,  which  have  yam  floats  of  soft 
heavy  filling  to  increase  the  absorptivity  of  the  cloth.  Harder  twisted 
two-ply  yarns  are  usually  employed  in  the  selvage.  Union  huck  towels 
are  made  of  cotton  and  linen,  and  as  the  linen  ia  usually  of  greater 
value,  the  imports  come  principally  under  Schedule  J. 

Toweling  is  sold  by  the  piece,  by  the  yard,  or  by  the  towel.  The 
finished  towel  is  usually  hemmed  or  hemstitched,  with  white  or 
colored  borders. 

DOMESTIC    PKODUCTION. 

ied  in  making  towels  ip  usually  of  low  and 
)  comparatively  coarse  yams;  for  terry 
y  20/2  to  30/2  yam  and  the  fillmgs  20s  to 
iiing  vary  considerably;  the  body  yams 
he  selvage  ends  are  two-ply.  The  latter 
ist  as  is  consistent  with  good  weaving, 
i-eling  is  made  on  a  loom  having  two  warp 
timent  for  the  terry  motion;  a  Jacquard 
ment  is  used  for  patterned  material.  A 
»  beam  and  one  shuttle  is  used  for  plain 
lored  borders  require  a  greater  number  of 
ore  complicated  mechanism.  ** 

'or  weavmg  terry  cloth  or  Turkish  toweling 
n  one  beam  and  the  pile  warp  on  a  second 
gement  which  allows  the  yam  to  remain 
are  inserted  and  then  beaten  up,  sliding 
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over  the  ground  warp  which  is  tightly  stretched,  but  carrying  the 
slack  pile  warp  with  them,  thus  forming  a  series  of  loops  bound  to- 
gether by  the  filling  picks.  The  terry  motion  can  be  ihrown  out  of 
operation  by  the  weaver,  or  by  an  automatic  arrangement  the  loom 
can  be  made  to  produce  terry-woven  and  plain  toweUng  alternately 
for  any  desired  length.  When  huckaback  towels  are  to  be  finished 
with  a  fringe,  the  loom  is  fitted  with  a  frmge  motion  which  pulls  the 
woven  towel  forward,  leaving  a  space  of  warp  threads  without  filling 
brfore  the  weaving  of  the  next  towel  length  is  begun. 

Organization. — The  manufacture  of  towels  is  usually  conducted  in 
conjunction  with  other  lines  of  weaving — crash,  damask,  sheeting, 
terry  cloths,  and  others.  There  are  about  70  estabUshments  re- 
ported by  the  Official  Textile  Directory  as  manufacturers  of  cotton 
towels  of  one  kind  or  another.  A  few  of  these,  engaged  primarily 
in  other  manufacture,  are  capitaUzed  at  over  $1,000,000,  but  for  the 
most  part  those  whose  principal  output  seems  to  be  towels  are  small 
concerns  operating  from  50  to  60  looms  or  less.  Although  buck 
wid  terry-woven  towels  are  sometimes  made  in  the  same  estabUsh- 
ments, buck  towels  are  more  often  made  by  manufacturers  of  crash. 
One  establishment,  making  both  Turkish  and  buck  towels,  produces 
a  large  proportion  of  the  entire  output  of  the  industry. 

Oeographical  distribution, — ^The  mdustry  is  centered  in  the  South 
and  East,  a  few  concerns  being  reported  from  the  middle  West  alid 
only  one  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  largest  production  is  in  North 
Carolina;  Pennsylvania,  New  JersWy  and  Georgia  rank  next. 

Production  and  consumption, — ^Domestic  production  of  Turkish 
towels  and  terry-woven  toweUng  in  1919  was  valued  at  $14,059,000. 
Furthermore,  towels  and  toweling,  wash  cloths,  bath  mats,  wiping 
and  polishing  cloths  (except  pile  fabrics),  all  of  which  were  not 
separately  reported,  had  a  combined  value  of  $16,786,000  for  the 
year  1919.  It  is  estimated  that  plain  towels  and  toweling  and  bath 
mats  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  value  of  the  articles  enumer- 
ated. The  total  quantity  in  1914  amounted  to  75,798,907  squaire 
yards,  valued  at  $9^805,232,  which  was  an  increase  in  quantity  of  44 

{)er  cent  over  1909.  At  the  tariff  hearing  held  January  l26,  1921,  a 
eading  manufacturer  of  terry  fabrics  stated  that  this  industry 
operated  about  6,000  looms,  consumed  annually  about  24,000,000 
pounds  of  cotton,  and  had  a  capacity  for  a  product  valued  at  about 
$20,000,000.  There  are  no  figures  relative  to  the  production  of  buck 
towels,  but  apparently  foreign  competition  can  not  be  very  serious,  as 
manufacturers  have  never  appeared  at  tariff  hearings. 

EXPORTS. 

Export  figures  are  not  given,  but  Canadian  statistics  show  im- 
portations from  the  United  States  of  cotton  towels  valued  at  $296,128 
m  1919,  and  $400,974  in'  1920,  and  of  cotton  toweling  valued  at 
$61,648  in  1919,  and  $61,380  in  1920. 

TARIFF   CONSIDERATIONS. 

• 

Terry  cloth  in  the  piece  is  dutiable  under  paragraph  257  at  40  per 
cent,  while  towels  made  of  this  material  are  dutiable  under  paragraph 
264  at  25  per  cent. 
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For  the  niiie  mcmdis  aided  June  30, 1914,  idbich  was  the  first  time 
thitt  impoite  of  cotton  towds  and  bath  mate  were  spedBcwHj  men- 
turned^  the  Tahie  amoonted  to  $154,325  although  die  rate  ci  duty  on 
these  artides  had  be^i  reduced  fr(»n  45  to  25  per  cent  ad  Takmm. 
In  no  year  once  have  imports  reached  a  vahie  of  ovtr  $109,000,  die 
average  yearij  importations  since  the  act  of  1913  amonntii]^  to 
$90^836.  Prior  to  1914  the  foreign  goods  of  this  character  ccMning 
into  the  United  States  conld  hare  been  only  a  snudl  {Ht>pcvticMi  of  the 
domestic  output,  as  und^  the  act  of  1909  impmts  of  dl  unmumer- 
ated  cotton  manufactures,  und»  which  chissificaticm  tow^  would 
fdl,  nerer  reached  $2,000,000. 

ImporU/or  consumption — Bevenue, 


19141. 

191«>. 
1017*. 
l9ViK 
19W», 

1921*. 


Ymt. 


AnouAUTerafe,  <. 


Rftteofdotj. 


25  per  cent. 
....^do 


■t: 

,do. 
.do, 
.do. 


I 


Qomtitj. 


Nrnrnba. 


97,  OM 
238,937 
410^480 
351,582 

313,163 


Value. 


8154,325 
98,110 
85,853 
91,454 
91,778 
20,505 
40,948 
108,882 
70,699 

90,836 


Value    f     a^ 

lantof  [      ad  ^ 
qiaiititj'.!  YalcRnn 
rate. 


838,570 
24,007 
18,463 
22,863 
22,944 
5,149 
12,488 
2^170 

•18,142 


22,765 


80.21 
.22 
.26 
.20 

.22 


2Su00 

a&oo 

2&00 
25.00 

astoo 

2&00 
25.00 
25.00 
2S.68 

25.08 


<  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1014,  IndiuiTe,  or  94iioiitlis  period. 

<  Flieai  year  ended  June  30. 

f  Uulr  1.1918,  to  Dec.  31, 1918,  indosiye. 
I  *  Calendar  year. 

*  (ncUidef  aodltionaldttttes  under  the  emergency  act  of  May  27»  1921. 

«  AVM'age  of  8}  years. 

r  For  Rates  of  Duty  and  Court  and  Treasury  Decisions,  see  pages 
16  and  16. 


COTTON  QUILTS. 


General  Information. 

Actof  1913,  paragraph  264.  ♦  *  *  QuSts  ♦  ♦  *  made  of  cottxm,  or  of  which 
ootton  is  the  componeiit  material  of  chief  value,  not  embroidered  nor  in  part  of  lace 
and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Quilts,  also  termed  bedspreads,  coverlets,  and  counterpanes,  are 
used  as  bed  covering.  There  are  two  main  types,  one  having  two 
sets  each  of  warp  and  of  filling  yams:  the  other  having  one  set  oi 
waxp  ajad  one  set  of  filling  yams. 

Marseilles  quilts  are  made  with  large  embossed  designs,  one  of 
which  is  complete  on  each  auilt.    The  cloth  is  double;  that  is,  com- 

Eosed  of  two  plain  woven  fabrics  which  are  not  united  at  the  ground 
ut  which  are  interwoven  at  the  figures,  thereby  producing  the  raised 
effect  which  is  accentuated  by  the  use  of  heavy  filling  as  wadding.  If 
the  ground  is  of  suflSksient  area,  the  two  fabrics  of  much  it  is  formed 
may  be  distinguished  by  rubbmg  the  plam  area  between  the  fingers. 
Tiie  term  ''satm"  when  applied  to  cotton  quilts  refers  to  the  structure 
althoiugh  it  is  not  what  is  technically  known  as  satin  weave.  It  also  is 
a  double  cloth,  not  in  the  sense  that  any  part  is  made  up  of  two 
distinct  fabrics  but  in  that  two  sets  of  warp  and  two  sets  of  filling 
yams  are  used  in  its  construction.  A  coarse  filling  floats  over  the 
ground  yarns  to  form  the  pattern,  and  under  the  yarns  when  no 
pattern  is  required,  making  possible  a  reversible  cloth  if  the  design  be 
planned  with  this  end  in  view.  When  the  ground  is  visible  on  one 
side,  the  heavy  filUng  yam  will  be  visible  on  the  other. 

Crochet  quilts  have  nothiiiff  m  common  with  the  ordinary  work 
made  with  crochet  needles.  Tjae  term  is  given  to  a  twilled  or  Jacquard 
single  fabric  woven  with  one  set  of  warp  and  one  set  filling  of  medium  or 
fine  count  yarns.  The  cheaper  grades  of  quilts  are  usually  of  this 
structure.  Honeycomb  and  Alhambra  quilts  are  of  the  same  class, 
differing  prmcipaUy  m  the  type  of  design  used. 

Dimity  spreads  are  made  from  plain  woven  fabrics  havinff  raised 
threads  or  cords  running  with  the  warp.  These  are  cheaper  than  the 
quilts  described  because  they  are  simpler  to  weave.  The  material  is 
woven  continuously  like  any  similar  broad-loom  fabric  and  then  cut 
to  size  and  hemmed. 

Bivplettes. — Bedspreads  made  of  "ripple  cloth''  have  been  held 
dutiable  as  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  instead  of  cotton  quilts, 
though  their  use  is  the  same.  This  "ripple  cloth''  is  made  into 
bedspreads  called  "Ripplettes,"  which  is  a  class  of  dimity  spread 
made  of  thin  cloth  of  sheeting  texture  having  either  cords  or  seersucker 
effect.  It  is  not  made  on  the  Jacquard  quut  loom,  but  on  a  common 
loom  having  two   beams  with  different   tensions;  the   beam  with 
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a  looser  tension  feeds  the  yam  to  the  loom  faster  than  does  the  other 
beam,  and  in  this  way  causes  a  ripple  eflFect  in  the  woven  cloth.  The 
demand  for  this  class  of  goods  is  chiefly  by  hospitals  where  cheap- 
ness and  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  laundered  make  them 
particularly  desirable. 

Comfortables, — ^These  are  sometimes  spoken  of  in  the  trade  as 
quilts  or  comforts.  They  are  made  with  two  layers  of  fabric  between 
which  is  wadding  or  batting.  The  fabrics  used  are  standard  weaves 
of  cloth  having  32  to  36  ^arp  threads  per  inch,  and  from  64  to  88 
filling  threads  per  inch;  also  sateen  cloths  with  64  to  104  threads  per 
inch  m  the  warp  and  96  to  180  threads  per  inch  in  the  filling.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  domestic  production  of  comfortables  in  1920  was 
about  2,500,000. 

Quilts  vary  in  size  from  92  to  108  inches  for  the  larger  ones,  down  to 
28  by  63  inches  for  the  crib  size. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

Value  of  output. — Statistics  show  that  in  1919  bedspreads  and 
quilts  (Marseilles,  satin,  and  crochet)  were  produced  at  a^  value  of 
$10,245,000. 

Materids.-The  yams  used  are  of  domestic^  origin,  ranging  from 
3s  to  80s,  both  single  and  ply,  with  the  lower  sizes  predommating. 

Equipment. — Jacquard  looms  are  required  for  Marseilles,  satin,  and 
crochet  quilts,  but  of  somewhat  different  type  in  each  case.  Dimity 
bedspreads  and  *' ripple  cloth"  are  made  on  a  plain,  or  else  a  dobby, 
loom.     These  various  looms  are  built  in  the  United  States. 

Methods  of  production. — ^The  making  of  quilts  is  only  one  stage  be- 
yond the  manufacture  of  the  fabric.  Weaving  is  the  most  important 
process  and  presents  tKe  same  problem  as  for  similar  piece  gooas.  As 
a  rule,  quilts  are  woven  in  the  gray  and  then  bleached  and  finished. 
The  process  subsequent  to  weavmg  will  cause  a  quilt  to  shrink  about 
10  per  cent  in  the  width  and  to  gain  about  1  per  cent  in  the  length. 
After  the  quilts  are  bleached,  starched,  and  blued,  they  are  cut,  and 
hemmed,  scallopped  or  fringed,  special  machines  being  used  for  each 
operation. 

Organization. — ^According  to  the  Official  Textile  Directory  for  1920, 
there  are  20  concerns  engaged  in  this  line  of  manufacture.  The  capi- 
talization ranges  from  $10,000  to  $2,500,000,  but  the  largest  part  of 
the  output  is  undoubtedly  by  the  heavily  capitalized  estabUshments, 
as  the  total  nimiber  of  looms  operated  Dy  all  the  small  concerns  is 
not  much  greater  than  the  number  in  one  large  mill.  Other  goods,  such 
as  sheetings,  ginghams,  and  cotton  damask,  are  often  produced  in  con- 
junction with  the  manufacture  of  bedspreads.  Insome  establishments, 
curtains,  tapestries,  and  upholstery  goods  are  made,  while  11  are 
not  reported  as  manufacturing  other  fabrics.  The  number  of  looms 
operatmg  on  this  class  of  goods  in  the  United  States  during  1920  was 
approximately  1,800. 

ueographical  distribution. — The  New  England  States  show  more 
looms  in  the  industry  than  any  other  section,  with  North  Carolina 
robably  second  and  Pennsylvania  third.  There  are  a  greater  num- 
er  of  establishments  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  any  other  State,  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  their  output  exceeds  in  value  that  of  other  States, 
as  the  mills  are  small  and  do  not  j^aanufacture  quilts  exclusively. 
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OOMPETmVE   OONDrnONS. 


Judging  from  import  statistics,  there  is  little  foreign  competition 
in  cotton  quilts  or  bedspreads,  for  although  imports  from  1914 
to  1920  may  have  been  small  because  of  abnormal  conditions, 
imports  under  the  act  of  1909  could  not  have  amounted  to  a  very 
formidable  figure,  as  the  largest  value  imported  under  the  ''basket 
clause,"  whicn  included  many  other  articles,  was  $1,813,205  in  1910. 
An  importer  made  the  statement  that  competition  from  domestic 
manufacturers  has  become  so  strong  that  foreign  goods  can  not  com- 
pete except  on  the  very  finest  quality,  usually  of  neavy  weight,  and 
these  only  in  small  lots  bought  by  retail  stores  making  a  feature  of 
imported  goods.  The  importer  asserts  that  the  English  quilts  are 
superior  in  quality  of  yam  and  in  weave,  but  that  this  nas  little 
effect  on  their  salability,  a^  the  largest  consumers  of  imported  goods 
are  the  hotels,  where  superior  quality  counts  for  less  than  the  cheaper 
price  of  the  American  goods. 

IMPORTS. 

In  statistics  of  imports  cotton  <^uilts  are  included  with  oott(Hi 
blankets^  and  this  classification  begms  cmly  with  the  act  of  1913. 
Available  fii^ures,  representing  years  of  unusual  conditions,  are  not 
a  very  reliiU[)le  index  of  foreign  competition.  Imports  of  cotton 
(juilts  and  blankets  were  highest  in  1920,  being  valued  at  $387,074; 
in  1921  they  were  valued  at  $230,862.  The  amount  imported,  how- 
ever, is  so  small  as  not  to  be  competitive  with  domestic  manufacture. 
All  the  present  imports  of  quilts  are  satin  quilts  with  raised  Jacqiiard 
figures.  Marseilles  quilts  have  gone  out  of  style,  and  a  true  Mar- 
seilles has  not  been  imported  for  years.  Domestic  manufacturers 
practically  control  the  home  market  in  the  cheaper  grades,  so  that 
lew  crochet  quilts  ara  imported.  England  is  the  most  important 
source  of  foreign  goods.     (See  table  of  imports  on  p.  9.) 

r 

EXPORTS. 

Exports  are  not  recorded,  but  are  larger  than  imports.  For 
instance,  Canadian  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1921, 
show  imports  from  the  United  States  of  quilts  and  bedspreads  val- 
ued at  $235,932. 

For  Rates  of  Duty  and  Court  and  Treasury  Decisions,  see  pages  15 
and  16. 


COTTON  blankets- 


General  Information. 

Act  of  1913,  paragraph  264.  *  *  *  blankets  *  ♦  *  made  of  cotton,  or  of 
which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  embroidered  nor  in  x>art 
of  lace  and  not  otherwise  provided  totf  26  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Blankets  are  napped  fabrics,  the  nap  being  produced  by  a  partial 
cutting  and  raising  of  the  fibers.  The  processes  have  been  so  devel- 
oped that  a  fabric  entirely  of  cotton  may  be  made  to  resemble  wool, 
or  given  what  is  known  as  a  ''wool  finish."  The  springy  feel  of  wool 
is  sometimes  obtained  by  a  partial  use  of  Chinese  cotton,  which 
is  coarser  and  more  crinkly  than  American  cotton.  Three  distinct 
types  of  cotton  blankets  are  commonly  produced — ^i.  e.,  staple 
blankets,  which  are  plain  woven  with  cmored  borders;  wool-finish 
blankets,  havins  colored  borders;  and  Jacquard  figured  blankets. 
The  staple  blankets  are  much  cheaper  than  those  of  wool  finish  or 
the  Jacquard  figured.  The  principal  operations  in  blanket  manufac- 
ture consist  of  weaving,  napping,  cuttii^,  and  binding  or  finishing 
with  an  overedge  stit^.  The  common  larger  sizes  are  64  by  78 
inches  and  72  by  84  inches,  while  the  crib  sizes  are  30  by  40  inches 
and  36  by  60  inches. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION. 

McUerials. — ^Warp  yams  used  in  blanket  manufacture  are  usually 
between  15s  to  20s  and  the  filling  yams  2  to  6s;  these  are  of  domestic 

Sroduction  and  carded  only.  The  looms  used  in  weaving  are  of 
omestic  manufacture.  In  the  finished  blanket  the  warp  ends  are 
usually  from  38  to  50  per  inch,  while  the  filling  picks  vary  from  26 
to  48  per  inch.  Other  cloths  are  usually  made  m  conjunction  with 
the  manufacture  of  blankets,  some  of  which  may  be  napped  goods, 
outing  flannels,  felts,  shirtings,  shoe  twills,  etc. 

Organization. — ^Although  there  are  about  13  manufacturers  of  cot- 
ton Wankets  in  the  United  States,  the  bulk  of  production  is  by  three 
or  four  concerns,  each  having  a  capitalization  of  from  $1,000,000 
to  $3,500,000,  while  many  of  the  others  are  capitalized  at  $300,000 
or  more.  In  1919  the  production  of  cotton  blankets,  of  all  kinds, 
was  valued  at  $32,640,000,  these  being  produced  largely  in  the  north- 
eastem  States;  two  mills  having  a  relatively  small  production  were 
situated  in  the  Carolinas. 

IMPORTS. 

Import  figures  for  cotton  blankets  are  included  in  the  statis- 
tics for  cotton  quilts.     Together  they  amounted  to  a  maximum  value 
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of  $387,074  in  1920  and  $230,862  in  1921.  Most  of  the  importations 
consist  of  medium  and  high  quality  goods,  and  in  general  they  are 
not  sold  as  blankets,  but  are  made  up  into  fancy  jackets,  lounging 
robes,  bath  robes,  etc.  These  have  beautifully  colored  yams  run- 
ning through  the  goods,  and  the  finished  articles  sell  for  mgh  prices. 
Quantities  were  given,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  last  half  of  the 
calendar  year  1918;  during  this  period  10,328  cotton  quilts  and  blank- 
ets valued  at  $37,544  were  imported.  Prior  to  1914  imports  of  cotton 
blankets  consisted  lai^ely  of  fancy  Jacquard  figured  goods  from 
Germany.  Imports  from  Japan  have  increased  but  do  not  amount 
to  a  substantial  proportion  oi  the  whole,  Japanese  statistics  assigning 
them  a  value  of  only  $6,300  in  1919. 

Imports  fcfr  o&mum'ption'^ReiBmiue, 

COTTON  BLANKETS  AND  QUILTS. 


yter. 


19141. 

1915  s. 

1916  «. 
1917*. 

1918  >. 
*1918  ». 

1919  «. 

1920  4. 
19^4. 


Annual  average  *. 


Rato<tf  doty. 


2S  pet- cent. 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....40 

do 


Quaattty. 


Nniitber, 


*i6,'328' 
9t,496 
86,317 
74,213 

64,512 


Value. 


$116,891 
139,763 
257,668 
844,896 
252,664 
37^544 
168,815 
387,074 
^,862 

2^,68f7 


Duty 
ooUected. 


119,222 
34,940 
64,417 
86,228 
63,166 

59,  (M) 


Value 

per 

unit  of 

<iuantity. 


Actual 

and 

computed 

ad 

vaMrem 

rate. 


13.63 

aio 

4.46 
3.11 

3.S8 


Pereeni. 
25.00 
2^09 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.09 
25.00 
2&19 

25.13 


1  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  39, 19M,  inelli^lVBb 

•  Fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  * 

•  July  1. 1918,  toDdcdttiber  31, 1918,  incldsive.  # 
4  Calendar  years. 

&  Includes  additional  duties  undier  the  nnergdncy  act  of  May  27, 1921. 

•  Average  of  8t  yeart. 

EXPOBTB. 

Canadian  statistics  for  Uie  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1921,  give 
imports  of  cotton  blankets  from  tke  United  States  valued  at  $257,622. 
Onr  expcMrts  of  ootton  quilts,  blankets,  and  spreads  to  Canada  amount 
to  more  than  twice  our  imports  of  such  articles  from  fdl  sources. 

For  Rates  of  Duty  and  Court  and  Treasury  Decisions,  see  pages 
15  and  16. 


POUSHING  CLOTHS,  DUST  CLOTHS,  MOP  CLOTHS,  WASH 

RAGS  OR  CLOTHS. 


General  Information. 

Act  of  1913,  paragraph  264  *  *  *  polishing  cloths,  dust  cloths,  mop  cloths, 
wash  rags  or  clotns  *  *  *  any  of  the  foregoing  made  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  embroidered  nor  in  part  of  lace  and  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

DESCRIPTION. 

.  Polishing  cloths  are  small  sauares  of  napped  cotton  fabric,  either 
12  by  12  incbes,  or  18  by  18  inches,  used  in  the  household  for  polishing 
and  dusting  metal,  glass,  and  wood;  also  in  the  harness  trade  and  by 
the  automobile-accessory  business.  Prior  to  1914  these  cloths  were 
made  with  striped  borders  wovto  on  four  sides,  but  to-day  the  great- 
est demand  is  for  cloths  with  colored  borders,  and  hemmed  omy  on 
two  oppo$ite  sides.  These  cloths  are  generally  made  of  medium  and 
heavy  weight  flannels;  velveteen  is  also  employed  in  smaller  quantity* 
for  polishing  silverware.  During  1920  the  domestic  product  amounted 
to  about  25,000  cloths,  one  company  making  more  than  one-half  the 
total,  the  rest  being  produced  by  one  or  two  other  concerns. 

Dust  cloths  axe  usually  19  by  20  inches  and  have  a  border  on  all 
four  sides.  In  general,  the  border  yams  are  red  and  blue;  the  body 
fabric  has  white  yams  in  one  direction,  and  orange-colored  yams  in 
the  other  direction,  giving  the  cloth  a  light  orange  appearance.  These 
are  made  of  light  flannel  and  are  not  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Mop  cloths,  sometimes  called  scrub  cloths,  are  usually  all  cotton, 
and  are  about  20  by  20  inches  in  size.  The  warp  yams  are  very 
coarse  with  little  twist;  the  filling  yams  are  almost  one-eighth  incn 
in  diameter,  and  would  be  considered  nearer  a  roving  than  a  yarn. 
The  squares  are,  in  general,  hemmed  only  on  the  two.  sides  running 
parallel  with  the  fillmg. 

Wash  rags  or  cloths ,  also  called  face  cloths,  are. about  15  by  15 
inches  and  made  of  terry  woven  cloth.  The  borders  usually  contain 
colored  yams;  many  cloths  have  colored  yams  running  in  both  the 
warp  and  filling  directions,  and  woven  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
squares  throughout,  and  others  are  made  with  plain  white  yams. 
Tne  domestic  manufacturers  practically  control  the  United  States 
market. 

IMPORTS. 

Before  the  war  the  imports  of  polishing  cloths  and  mop  cloths, 
usually  from  Germany  and  Austria,  were  larger  than  domestic  pro- 
duction, but  to-day  the  domestic  product  is  probably  consumed  in 
larger  quantities  than  the  imported. 
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Polishing  cloths,  dust  cloths,  mop  cloths,  and  wash  rags  or  cloths, 
classed  together  in  the  import  statistics,  ranged  from  a  maximum 
value  of  $63,077,  in  1914,  to  a  minumum  value  of  $7,023  in  1919. 
In  1921  the  imports  were  valued  at  $31,614.  It  is  probable  that 
polishing  cloths  and  dust  cloths  normally  constituted  a  large  part  of 
the  totd.  Imports  were  considerably  mcreased  in  1920  and  1921 
over  those  of  any  year  since  1915,  wnich  indicates  a  resmnption  of 
importation  from  Germany. 

Imports  for  conmimpHon — Revenue. 


1914 1. 

1915  «. 

1916  «. 

1917  «. 

1918  «. 

1918  «. 

1919  4. 

1920  <. 
19214. 


Yew. 


AnnniU  average  •. 


Rate  of  duty. 


25  per  cent. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Value. 


S63,  on 

41,501 
8,878 

12,146 
9,998 
2,611 
7,023 


« 


26,008 


Duty 
collected. 


$16,769 

10,375 

2,219 

3,086 

2,490 

653 

1,756 

9,431 

ft  8, 138 

6,530 


Actual 

and 

computed 

ad 

valorem 

rate. 


PercerU. 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
26.74 

25.08 


1  October  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914,  inclusive. 

*  Fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 

*  July  1. 1918,  to  December  31, 1918,  inclusive. 

*  Calendar  years. 

*  Includes  additional  duties  under  the  emergency  act  of  May  27, 1921. 

*  Average  of  8i  years. 

For  Eates  of  Duty  and  Court  and  Treasury  Decisions,  see  pages 
15  and  16. 
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SHEETS  AND  PILM)WCASES.  Smidl 

.'stores. 

'iid  di 

cilthouj 


General  Infobmation. 


Act  of  1913,  paragraph  264.   *   *   *  sheets,  pillowcases,    *   *   ♦  any  (rf  the  fore-  '*  ^P^ 

going  made  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  is  tne  component  material*  of  chief  value,  mi,  N 
not  embroidered  nor  in  part  of  lace  and  not  otherwise  {m>vided  for,  25  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

DESCRIPTION. 

:*  fiscal 

Sheete. — Sheets  are  made  from  wide  sheetings,  which  are  plain  ^notc 

woven  cotton  cloths  varying  in  width  from  36  to  90  inches;  even  liiileint 

greater  widths  are  sometimes  used.    The  cloth  is  bleached  white,  ^^   j 

given  a  soft  finish,  then  cut  into  suitable  lengths  and  hemmed  for  ^special 

use  as  bed  sheets  or  sewed  up  for  pUlowcases.    The  81-inch  width  ^import 

probablj  predominates  for  sheets,  and  45  inches  for  pillowcases.  i^i^^  ^t 

Pillow  tubing  is  woven  on  a  loom,  and  differs  from  ordinary  cloth  ^e  quot^ 

in  that  it  is  woven  as  two  cloths,  one  above  the  other,  forming  a  %conc' 

continuous  tub%    This  tubing  is  bleached,  cut  into  reauired  lengwis,  f^j^  ^  ^ 

sewed  up  at  one  end,  the  other  or  open  end  is  hemmed,  and  they  are  jijj  n  •   ^ 

then  ready  for  use  as  pillowcases  or  bolster  covers.    The  tubing  ^     ' 
widths,  as  woven,  vary  from  18  to  24  inches,  the  largest  consumption 
being  42  and  45  inches  in  circumference. 


Y*. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION. 

MoieridU. — ^In  practically  all  sheets  and  pUlowcases  the  yam  is 
carded  only,  the  warp  being  made  of  about  21s  and  the  filling  from 
25s  to  30s;  normal  constructions  are  64  by  64  to  72  by  72  ends  per 
sauare  inch*  The  cloth  widths  are  usually  from  36  to  90  inches, 
wnile  the  weights  range  from  3.50  to  1.30  yards,  respectively,  per 
pound.  The  most  usual  size  sheet  is  81  inches  wide  and  90  mches 
m  length;  the  next  largest  sizes  are  81  by  99,  72  by  90,  63  by  90,  90 
by  99,  and  90  by  108.  In  conjunction  with  the  manufacture  of  sheet- 
ing, other  cloths  are  produced — such  as  shirtings,  sateens,  chambrays, 
dress  goods,  drills,  towels,  crashes,  ducks,  and  osnaburgs. 

Production  and  consumption. — The  domestic  production  is  ample 
to  supply  all  needs,  as  the  value  of  sheets  and  pillowcases  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  1919  amounted  to  $3,369,000;  this  nas  refer- 
ence to  only  those  mills  that  make  up  sheets  and  pillowcases  from        SJ'^tofi; 
cloths  they  themselves  produce.    An  article  in  tne  February  10,        ^^ 
1921,  issue  of  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  states  that       i^    ^^ 
there  is  a  yearly  domestic  production  of  about  20,000,000  sheets,  the       ^'^•ftofS^ 
total  value  of  which  is  approximately  $20,000,000.    Pillow  tubing,  ^* 

subsequently  to  be  made  mto  cases,  amoxmted  to  15,213,000  square       ^ 
yards,  valued  at  $1,484,000  in  1914,  and  in  the  year  1919  the  produc-       j/^^ts  j^ 
tion  was  12,113,000  square  yards,  valued  at  $2,555,000.     Concerns       j!!  "^t  Ct 


pnmarily  engaged  in  the  production  of  sheetings  are  comparatively  ^   5*^^  T 

lew;  then-  capitalization  ranges  from  $1^000,000  to  $12,000,000  each.  ^^4  at  • 

Methods  of  production, — ^About  one-sixth  of  the  total  production  ,  {"or  ^^^ 

of  sheets  and  pillowcases  sold  in  the  market  is  made  in  the  mills  '^  ati^  \^ 
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where  the  cloth  is  produced.  There  are  also  large  concerns  which  buy 
the  gray  sheeting,  bleach  it,  then  have  it  torn  and  hemmed  to  suit- 
able size.  Smaller  quantities  of  these  eoods  are  made,  for  their  in- 
dividual use,  by  women  who  purchase  tne  gray  or  bleached  sheeting 
from  the  stores. 

Geographical  distribution. — The  sheet  and  pillowcase  industry  is  not 
localized,  although  the  New  England  States  produce  the  bulk.  A 
number  of  important  establishments  are  located  in  Massachusetts. 
Khode  Idand,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Alabama. 

IMPORTS. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1914  the  total  imports  of  finished  sheets  and 
pillowcases  not  ornamented  with  lace  or  embroidery  were  valued  at 
$4,836,  while  in  the  calendar  year  1921  the  maximum  value — $38,309 — 
was  reached.     These  foreign  goods  are  in  demand  mainly  on  accoimt 
of  their  special  finish  and  are  ^Idom  found  outside  the  stores  of 
leading  import  centers.    They  are  sold  in  stores  which  carry  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  imported  goods  and  are  willing  to  pay  higher  prices 
than  are  quoted  for  practically  similar  domestic  goods.     One  large 
importing  concern  stated  that  tne  pillowcases  were  22  by  36  inches, 
and  sheets  were  80  by  108  inches,  the  staple  of  cotton  used  being 
less  than  If  inches  in  length. 

Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 


}.' 


Year. 


1914  1. 

1915  «. 

1916  «- 

1917  «. 

1918  «. 

1918  *. 

1919  ». 

1920  s. 

1921  *. 


Annual  average  >. 


Rate  of  duty. 


25  per  cent. 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Quantity. 


Number. 


6,273 

4,911 

•  16,619 

28,320 

16,008 


Value. 


$4,836 
3,901 
7,473 

24,322 

•14,596 

7,902 

6,134 

22,317 

38,309 

15,732 


Duty 
collected. 


$1,209 
975 
1,868 
6,080 
3,623 
1,976 
1,533 
5,298 

'9,691 

3,909 


Value 

per 

unit  of 

quantity. 


SI.  25 
1.25 
1.35 
1.35 

1.30 


Actual 

and 

computed 

ad 

valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
24.82 
25.00 
25.00 
23.74 
25.30 

24.87 


C7aleii<iar  year. 

Ixidudes  427  sheets  and  pillowcases  to  the  value  of  11,125  imported  free  of  duty  from  the  PhiUppine 


Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914,  inclusive. 
Fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  ^       i       *  •,«.. » 

Includes  sheets  and  pillowcases  to  the  value  of  1104  imported  free  of  duty  from  the  Philippine  Islands . 
July  1.  1918,  to  Dec.  31, 1918,  inclusive. 
Calendar  year 
Incli 
ands. 

Includes  additional  duties  under  the  emergency  act  of  May  27, 1921. 
.A.verage  of  8^  years. 

EXPORTS. 

Sheets  and  pillowcases  are  not  reported  separately  in  our  statis- 
ics,  but  Canadian  statistics  show  imports  of  sheets  and  pillowcases 
rom   the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1921, 
alued  at  $125,595. 

For  Rates  of  Duty  and  Court  and  Treasury  Decisions,  see  pages 
.5  and  16. 
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COTTON  BATTING. 


General  Information. 

Act  of  1913,  paragraph  264.  *  *  *  batting  *  *  *  made  of  cotton,  or  of 
which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  embroidered,  nor  in  part 
of  lace  and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

DESCRIPTION   AND   USES. 

Batting  is  cotton  fiber  in  thick  but  lightly  matted  sheets.  The 
lai^est  quantities  are  probably  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
comforts  and  mattresses,  but  there  are  many  other  important 
uses.  TaUors  often  pad  coats  with  batting  or  less  frequently  use 
it  as  a  quilted  interlining  in  overcoats,  for  which  purposes  it  is  dyed 
black.  When  a  layer  oi  batting  is  quilted  between  sheets  of  a  thin 
fabric  such  as  China  sUk  it  makes  an  admirably  warm  yet  light  mate- 
rial for  coverlets  and  dressing  gowns.  Jewelers  use  considerable 
quantities  of  batting,  either  white  or  tinted,  for  packing  their  goods. 
A  high-class  batting  with  long  fibers  and  little  nap  is  preferred  by 
this  trade.  By  a  removal  of  the  natural  wax  which  covers  the  cot- 
ton fiber,  batting  may  be  rendered  absorbent.  Large  quantities  are 
used  in  sanitary  towels  and  surgical  dressings. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

Materials  and  processes. — The  bulk  of  the  cotton  batting  is  used 
for  stuffing  and  is  made  from  low  grade  soft  cotton  waste.  Finer 
qualities  of  waste  or  raw  cotton  are  made  into  better  grades. 
Batting  material,  after  being  opened  and  cleaned,  is  put  through  a 
card  which  has  a  special  lap-forming  attachment  for  superimposing  the 
thin  ca|*ded  web  to  form  any  desu^d  thickness.  When  wadding  is 
required  for  special  purposes,  a  gumming  roller  is  employed  to  supply 
the  gum  or  sizing;  the  webs  are  thereby  made  to  adhere  to  each  other. 
Most  batting,  whether  gummed  or  ungummed,  is  sold  without  further 
processing.  Some  batting  is  bleached,  dyed,  or  processed  to  make 
it  absorbent,  aseptic,  or  antiseptic.  Medicated  battings  and  battings 
impregnated  witn  substances  eflFective  in  cleaning  and  polishing  are 
sold  undQT  proprietary  and  patented  names  and  have  gained  a  regular 
trade  through  advertising. 

Organization. — In  a  study  of  the  international  trade  in  cotton 
batting  the  Department  of  Commerce  states:^  ''The  figures  for 
batting  are  not  given  separately,  but  if  available  they  would  doubtless 
indicate  that  the  first  place  in  this  industry  also  belongs  to  the  United 
States.''  The  Official  TextUe  Directory  lists  138  manufacturers  of 
this  commodity  and  as  many  of  these  are  makers  of  bedding,  mat- 
tresses, or  carpet  linings,  they  undoubtedly  consume  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  total  production.  Besides  the  cotton  batting  used  in 
mdustries,  some  is  put  up  in  small  packages  for  the  retail  trade. 

^  Department  of  Commerce,  Special  Consular  Reports  No.  80,  p.  7. 
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IMPORTS. 

Sources  and  consumption, — The  quantity  of  cotton  batting  im- 
ported has  increased  from  42,102  pounds,  valued  at  $4,378  in  1914,  to 
196,498  pounds,  valued  at  $38,897  in  1921.  Most  of  this  is  made  in 
Japan,  a  small  amoimt  in  China,  and  it  is  all  shipped  direct  to  Hawaii, 
none  coming  to  the  continental  United  States. 

Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Year. 


1M4 1. 
1«15 «. 

1916  K 

1917  «. 

1918  >. 

1918  ». 

1919  *. 

1920  4. 
19214. 


Annual  average  s. 


Rate  of  duty. 


25  per  cent . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Value 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

per 

unit  of 

quantity. 

Pamnds. 

42,102 

$4,378 

11,094 

10.104 

87,555 

8,506 

2,126 

.097 

105,169 

10,458 

2,614 

.  Uuu 

150,612 

15,610 

3,902 

.104 

107,285 

14,832 

3,708 

.138 

38,882 

8,164 

2,041 

.210 

87,798 

22,464 

5,616 

.256 

144,885 

37,676 

9,419 

.260 

196,498 

38,897 

9,725 

.198 

116,448 

19,513 

4,878 

.163 

Actual 

and 

compute  1 

ad 

valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 


1  From  October  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914,  inclusive. 

*  Fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 

» July  1. 1918,  to  December  31, 1918,  inclusive. 

*  Calendar  years. 

»  Average  of  8i  years. 

EXPORTS. 

Statistics  show  that  our  exports  of  cotton  batting  to  Canada  alone 
have  been  much  greater  in  every  year  than  our  imports  of  that 
product  from  all  countries,  and  that  for  the  years  mentioned  exports 
almost  equaled  total  imports.  From  Canadian  ofl&cial  figures  for  the 
year  ended  March  31,  1921,  the  imports  of  batting  from  the  United 
States  were  121,920  pounds,  valued  at  $36,637.  Important  cotton 
manufacturing  countries  such  as  Germany  and  England  produce 
large  quantities  of  cotton  batting  or  wadding.  Germanv  exports 
considerable  quantities,  but  as  yet  has  sent  very  little  to  the  United 
States. 

RATES  OF  DUTY. 


Act  of- 


Year. 


1883 
1890 
1894 
1897 
1909 

1913 
1921 


Par. 


324 
355 
264 
322 
332 

264 
17 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


*  *  *  all  manufactures  of  cotton  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for  in  this  act,    *   *   * 

*  *  *  all  manufactures  of  cotton  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act. 

*  *  *  all  manufactures  of  cotton  *  *  ♦  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

*  *  *  all  manufactures  of  cotton  not  specially  provided 
tox  in  this  act. 

*  *  *  all  articles  made  from  cotton  cloth,  whether  finished 
or  unfinished,  and  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  *  *  * 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 

Towels,  bath  mats,  quilts,  blankets,  polishing  cloths,  mop 
cloths,  wash  rags  or  cloths,  sheets,  piUowcases,  and  batting, 
any  of  the  foregoing  made  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  embroidered 
nor  in  part  of  lace  and  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Manufactures  of  which  cotton  of  the  kind  provided  for  in 
Pf  ESf?*P?  ^^^^  ^^  component  material  of  chief  value  (in 
addition  to  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  thereon  by  existing 

(Par.  16  provides  that  cotton  having  a  staple  of  If  inches 
or  more  in  length  shall  be  dutiable  at  7  cents  per  pound.) 


Rate  of  duty,  spedflc  and 
ad  valorem. 


35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
40  per  cent  ad  val<x«m. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


7  cents  per  pound. 


16  TARIFF  INFORMATION  SURVEYS. 

COURT  AND  TREASURY  DECISIONS. 

(The  articles  covered  by  paragraph  264  of  the  tariflF  act  of  1913 
were  previously  classified  as  manufactures  of  cotton.) 

Paragraph  264  of  the  act  of  1913  includes  towels  of  cotton  woven 
on  Jacquard  looms  (G.  A.  7609,  T.  D.  34819,  of  1914);  Turkish 
towels  (G.  A.  7656,  T.  D.  35019,  of  1914,  8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  150,  of 
1917);  bath  mats  and  (Juilts  of  cotton  cloth  woven  on  Jacquard 
looms  (G.  A.  7748,  T.  D.  35577,  of  1915);  cotton  blankets  woven  on 
Jacquard  looms  (Abstract  37475,  of  1915);  cotton  drawnwork  sheets 
and  pillowcases  not  embroidered  or  in  part  of  lace,  but  having  at 
the  edge  of  the  hem  threads  drawn  and  additional  threads  inserted 
forming  an  ornamental  openwork  effect  (Abstract  38774,  of  1915); 
Turkish  towels  in  the  piece  woven  in  patterns  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  towel  is  distinctly  set  forth  and  a  few  plain  threads  are  inserted 
at  regular  intervals  showing  where  the  articles  are  to  be  cut  apart 
(G.  A.  7673,  T.  D.  35101,  of  1915);  polishing  cloths  of  cotton  velvet 
(Abstract  41604,  of  1917);  and  cloths  reported  by  the  appraiser  as 
dust  cloths  foimd  to  be  polishing  cloths  (Abstract  42786,  of  1918). 

Coverings  of  ripple  cloth  to  protect  blankets  from  dirt  are  not 
''sheets''  (G.  A.  7963,  T.  D.  36689,  of  1916),  and  sanitary  napkins, 
of  batting  and  gauze,  labeled  ''Emergency  towel''  are  not  "towels" 
(Abstract  37626,  of  1915). 

Cotton  qiiilts  trimmed  with  fringe  were  held  to  come  within  para- 

f-aph  264  (Abstract  42029,  of  1918,  and  43977  and  44266,  of  1921). 
ut  merchandise  invoiced  as  chamois  dusters,  reported  by  the 
appraiser  to  be  dust  cloths  composed  of  cotton,  was  held  to  come 
withm  paragraph  266  of  the  act  of  1913  (Abstract  43965,  of  1920). 
Later,  merchandise  invoiced  as  chamois  dusters  and  classified  as 
articles  of  cotton  cloth  imder  paragraph  266  was  held  to  come  within 
paragraph  264  as  claimed  (Abstract  44433,  of  1921). 

Merchandise  classified  as  Jacquard-figured  upholstery  goods  under 
paragraph  258  was  held  dutiaole  under  paragraph  264  as  cotton 
towels  (Abstract  45080,  of  1922). 
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PREFACE 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission.  These  surveys  have  been 
prepared  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  tariflF  act  in  force 
at  the  time  of  their  preparation  and  cover  all  the  articles  and  com- 
modities provided  for  in  the  acts  of  1913  and  1922,  together  with 
others  not  specially  provided  for. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combined  in  one 
survey.  In  doing  this,  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles  has  been 
followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  an  article  or  a 
commodity  has  oeen  treated  under  a  preceding  paragraph  reference 
to  this  fact  is  made.  In  cases  where  one  grade  of  an  article  or 
commodity  is  dutiable  and  another  grade  of  the  same  article  or 
commodity  is  on  the  free  list  the  entire  subject  is  treated  under  the 
dutiable  paragraph. 

A  separate  pamphlet  listing  the  principal  subjects  investigated 
and  reported  upon  nas  been  piiolishea.     It  contains: 

(1)  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  and  conmiodities  provided 
for  in  the  tariflF  acts  of  1913  and  1922,  showing  the  paragraph  in  the 
acts  in  which  the  article  or  commodity  is  provided  for  and,  if  dis- 
cussed tmder  a  diflFerent  paragraph,  the  nimaber  of  such  paragraph. 

(2)  The  nim[iber  of  the  survey  in  which  the  article  or  conmiodity 
is  discussed. 

Special  and  miscellaneous  reports,  imnim[ibered,  are  also  included 
in  the  index. 

Thus,  by  the  use  of  the  index,  the  exact  location  of  the  survey  or 
report  relating  to  a  given  article  or  conmiodity  can  be  ascertained. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  TariflF  Commission  has  had 
the  services  of  A.  H.  McCarrel,  of  the  textile  division  of  the  Conmiis- 
sion's  staflF,  and  of  others. 
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COTTON  SMALL  WAKES 


TAiiipr  Act  of^  SepTEiiBnm  21,  1022 

Pftr.  913.  Flll^liG^  with  last  edges  not  6|L0^dlng,12  iiuslies  in  widths  and  artiolee 
made  therefrom;  tubings,  garters,  suspenders,  braoes,  cords,  tassete,  and  cords 
and  tassels:  all  the  foregoing  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton  or  of 
•cotton  and  mdia  n»fober,  and  not  specially  provided  for,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
spindle  banding,  and  lamp,  stove,  or  csaad^  wieking,  nukie  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetaUe  fiber,  10<eents  per  pound  and  12H  P^  centum  ad  valorem;  boot,  shoe, 
or  corset  lacings,  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  15  cents  per  poun4 
and  20  pet  centum  ad  valorem;  loom  harness,  healds,  and  collets,  made  wholly 
or  in  chief  vakie  <^  cotton  or  other  ve^table  fiber,  2b  cents  per  pound  and  25 
per  oenlixm  ad  vaAoiem;  labels  for  garments  or  other  articles^  compoeed  of  cotton 
or  other  ve«»table  fiber,  50  per  centum  ad  valorconr  beltings  for  madiinery, 
composed  wnolly  or  in  dhief  value  of  ootton  or  other  v^j^able  fiber,  or  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber  ftnd  indla  rubber,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

StTMMABT 

Paragraph  913  i&  known  as  the  small  waores  paragraph  of  the  cotton 
schedule  of  the  act  of  1922.  Although  confined  mainly  to  fabrics 
with  fast  edges,  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  width,  which  are  generally 
the  products  of  narrowfware  looms,  it  indudes  certain  types  of  ma- 
chine belting  that  may  be  woven  on  wide  or  fly-shuttle  looms,  and 
a  few  airticks  made  by  br aiding  or  by  twisting. 

FaHmesif  vnih  fast  edaet^  not  ettceeddrtg  It  mchea  m  ivieUk  is  an  in-* 
elusive  tetan  loaed  t»  aastinfftuEfti  naarow-woven  fabrics  from  ok)th, 
which  is.  over  12  incdnes'  im  wiotb.  Such  narrow  waores  indude,  without 
st)ecifio  mention,  bandings^  beltin«,  bindings,  ribbons^  strappings, 
tapes,  webbings,  ete.  jSiides  rrvMe  therefr&m  include  bands,  oelts^ 
brake  linings,  gurths,  gvn  shngs;  f^rmpSj  webs,  etc. 

Tubi7Hf»  are  tubular  woven,  produets  of  the  nacrow-witre  loom,  and 
are  used  in  s4e]]Qi  wovkin  the. manufacture  of  arti^al  flowers;  also 
as  bone  casings  in ,  coreetS) .  and  for'  other'  purposesv 

GarUr^i  msf&nA^rSy  and  6«W6*' ar^  made  from  narrow  wares,  mainly 
from  elastie<  and  nonelaatic  webbings.  Some  braided  elastics  are 
^so  used« 

Cords  are  made  by  braidmg|.  or  by  cabling  or  twisting  tc^ether 
twO)  three,  or  more  strands  or  threads* 

Tassels  are  pendant  omcanents  tertnmatlng  in  tufts  of  loose  strands 
or  threads,  matching  the  cords  to  which  they  areto  be  attached. 

Cords  and  tassels  are  combinations  of  cords,  and  tassels. 

Spindle  banding  is  used  on  spanning,  sgooling,  and  twiisting  frames 
for  transmitting  ponvier- to  the  spindles*  One  type  is  made  by  twisting 
together  strands  of  yarn  or  hard  roving ;  another  by  braidmg,  while 
still  others  coming  largely  into  use  are  woven  on  narrow*ware  looms 
in  the  form  of  tape. 

Lampf  stove,  and  candle  wicTcings  are  made  of  cotton.  For  candle 
wieking,  strands  of  cotton  yarn  are  twisted  or  braided  together 

107634— 26t^i-7 ^2    -  I 
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Lamp  and  stove  wicking  is  made  on  braiding  machines  or  woven  oif 
narrow-ware  looms. 

Booty  shoe,  and  corset  lacings  may  be  roimd,  flat,  or  tubular,  and 
are  generally  produced  on  braiding  macbioeo.. ,  , 

I^om  harness  consists  of  a  numoer  of  healds,  which  are  individucJ 
units  of  twine,  assembled  on  frames  and  used  on  looms  in  the  procetas 
of  weaving,  each  heald  containing  an  ejre  and  carrying  one  thread,  or 
unit,  of  tne  warp.  The  harness  sustains  the  warp  properlv  in  the 
loom,  and  through  it  the  sheddmg  motion  is  transmitted  to  the  warp. 
Cadets  are  cords  used  on  the  loom  for  holding  the  harness  in  position. 

Lahds  for  garments  or  other  articles  are  woven  on  narrow-ware  or 
ribbon  looms  with  Jacquard  attachments. 

Bdtmg  for  machvnery  inchides  narrow  textile  woven  beltings  pro- 
duced on  narrow-ware  looms  and  wide  textile  belts  wo^en  on  heavy 
fly-shuttle  looms.  They  are  woven  in  different  plies  and  weights, 
depending  upon  the  intended  use.  Most  of  these  woven  bdts  are 
suDsequently  treated  to  render  them  waterproof  or  to  improve  their 
wearing  Qualities.  Some  are  made  by  cutting,  folding,  aild  stitch- 
ing togetner  several  plies  of  cotton  canvas,  auck,  or  twill.  One 
type,  mown  as  "rubber  belting/'  ig  made  by  impregnating  canvas, 
duck,  or  twill  cotton  cloth  wim  india  rubber,  folding  and  stitching, 
calendering  between  hot  roU^»  und^  pressure,  and  vulcanizing. 
Another  tvpe  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  balata  gum,  but  not 
vulcuiized.  Imports  of  cotton  transmission  rope  are  also  classed 
as  belting  for  machinery. 

THE  DOMESnO  INDUSTRY 

History. — ^little  is  known  as  to  the  early  history  of  the  dc»nestic 
cotton  small-wares  industry.  The  tmtput  was  not  separately  recorded 
by  the  census  prior  to  1899.  It  is  probable  that  early  manufacturing 
was  confined  to  ' 
was  b^un  by 

developed,  s^arate  plants  were  built  and  a  greater  variety 
produced.  With  the  introduction  oi  mercerized  cotton  yarns,  arti- 
ficial silk,  and  the  highly  developed  manuf actiu'e  of  elastic  webbings,, 
some  lines  of  narrow  woven  fabrics  are  now  as  mudb  subject  to  f  ashioa 
as  are  wide  fabrics,  thousands  of  new  derigns  being  introduced 
each  year.  The  development  of  the  manufacture  of  small  wares  as- 
an  industry,  by  plants  en^ged  primarily  in  their  production,  has. 
kept  pace  with  that  of  sta^e  textiles. 

In  the  several  States  manufacturing  small  wares  in  appreciable 
amoimts,  plants  were  estabUshed  in  the  following  chronological  order: 

Rhode  Island,  1824,  1864,  1873,  1883,  1885. 

Maryland,  1825,  1848. 

Pennsylvania,  1827,  1888,  1803. 

Connecticut,  1834,  1837,  1856,  1914. 

Massachusetts,  1854,  1860,  1863,  1865,  1870,  1876. 

New  York,  1867. 

Ohio,  1875,  1897. 

New  Jersey,  1883,  1886,  1890,  1892,  1893, 

Indiana,  1884. 

Michigan,  1S91. 

Georgia  and  lUinois,  one  each  in  the  year  1896. 
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North  Carolina,  1897, 
Oklahoma,  1906. 
Production. — The  census  classification  of  small  wares  does  not 
coincide  with  the  group  of  articles  listed  in  what  is  )aiown  as  the 
"small-wares  paragraph''  in  import  statistics,  the  latter  being 
wider  in  scope  than  the  former.  Small  wares,  specified  as  such  by 
the  census,  were  valued  at  $11,525,033  in  1914,  $40,896,835  in  1919, 
and  $26,061,193  in  1921.  In  addition  there  were  produced  suspend- 
exSj  garters,  and  elastic  woven  goods  to  the  value  of  $24,432,753  in 
1914,  $60,774,652  in  1919,  and  $44,935,467  in  1921;  rubber  belting 
to  the  value  of  $22,436,242  in  1919,  and  $13,068,798  in  1921.  While 
hose  is  not  included  in  the  small-wares  paragraph,  the  combined 
value  of  belting  and  hose  other  than  leather  andruDber  was  $19,176,- 
277  in  ^919  and  $6,390,498  in  1921.  Of  the  latter  amount,  $3,288,708 
was  recorded  as  the  value  of  woven  bdtinc.  The  high  values  s^own 
for  1919  are  4ue  to  the  enhanced  prices  then  pi^fiyajBng  rather  thaii 
to  increase  in  volume  of  output.  , 

Table  1. — CoUon,  ^mall-wares  induHry — Production^  census  y^ars  t904^t92l 


, 

[Source:  Federal  Census) 

'         •              I 

♦       , 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1919 

1921 

Total  value  of  ptodncta 

$8,016^486 

$13, 174,  111 

$11,525,088 

1  $40,  ^6^  835 

*  $26^061, 198 

Cotton  small  wares: 
Woven— 

Linear  yards 

*        ' 

>  1, 127, 110, 167 

C) 
$18,215,958. 

1,119, 89a  689 

$l9,ai7,624 

53,202,069 

0) 
$1,227,244 

724,138 
$52;  329 

$1,586,862 
$496,818 
0) 

1,121,247.374 

8,343,532 

$1^478,309 

l„995k  20^288 

10,112.922 

$13,025,750 

50,818,535 

352, 81» 

$568,001 

283,843 

$io,ieS 

1,831,776 
$874,524 
$027,985 
$176,462 

Pounds 

Values , ,.__ 

Braided— 

Linear  yards ^ 

Pounds 

Value 

All  other— 

Linear  yards . 

Pounds ^ 

Value 

Cotton  waste- 
Pounds , 

314, 538 
$13,020 

643,791 
$15,306 

1 

161, 700 
$5,059 

Value 

All  other  cotton  in'oducts: 

Pounds 

Value 

$3,637,316 
$300^906 

$7,661,037 
$63,021 

$6,296,530 
$295,946 

All  other  products:  Value ._. 

Contract  work:  Value 

Tape  and  webbing:  Value 

$4,010,942 

162,000 
$54,300 

•2,410,268 

344,135 

2,066,133 

$5,338»468 

150,428 
$96,279 

» 2,637,021 

1,127,514 

1,432,464 

77,043 

$4,927,498 

Yarns  for  sale: 

Pounds 

Value 

Yarns  produced: 

Pounds -•_.. 

•9,185,556 

No.  20  and  under,  coarse.. 

^.         ....        .. 

No.  21  to  No.  40,  medium.. 

No.  41  to  No.  60,  fine 

1 

I  In  addition,  cotton  small  wares  to  the  value  of  $1, 572, 120  in  1921,  and  $5,735,069  in  1919,  were  reported  by 
establishments  engaged  in  other  branches  of  the  cotton-manufactures  industry,  or  in  other  industries.  Of 
these  amounts,  $933,997.  in  1921,  and  $4,182,888  in  1919,  represent  the  value  of  cotton  small-wares  reported 
by  establishments  classified  in  the  cotton-eoods  branch  of  this  industry. 

>  Does  not  include  spindle  banding  to  the  value  of  $424,000  not  reported  in  yards. 

*  Not  reported  in  1919. 

*  In  1919  included  in  "AH  other  products." 

<  Including  that  used  in  the  further  process  of  manufacture. 
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Owing  to  chanees  in  the  census  classification  of  the  cotton  small- 
wares  industry^  me  1923  data  are  not  comparable  with  those  for 
previous  years.  The  following  tabulation  of  preliminary  figures 
shows  the  value  of  articles  grouped  as  small  wares  in  1923 : 

Tablb  la. — Cotton  snuHh^ares  industry — ProdueHon^  19B3 

[Preliminary  figures] 

Total  value  of  products $73,  223,  566 

Belting - -.*« 1,775,503 

Elastic  webbing. 25,  774,  024 

All  other  woven  cotton  small  wares 17,  633,  670 

Braided  cotton  small  wares 14,  659,  20t 

All  other  cotton  small  wares: 13,^81, 164 

Of  the  $73,223,5ft6  reported  as  the  value  of  small  wares  in  1923, 
$33,818,043  represented  the  output  of  54  establishments  classified  in 
1921  as  manufacturers  of  "Belting  and  hose,  other  than  leather  and 
rubber*'  and  ''Suspenders,  garters,  and  elastic  webbing.'*  Deducting 
the  $33,818,643  from  the  total  reported  for  small  wares  gives 
$39,404,923,  a  figure  which  is  fairly  comparable  with  the  1921  total 
of  $26,061,193,  and  which  represents  an  increase  of  51.2  per  cent. 

Prior  to  1899  the  census  included  the  cotton  small-wares  industry 
with  ''cotton  goods."  The  decrease  shown  from  1909  to  1914  was 
partly  due  to  the  inclusion  in  the  1909  classification  of  some  establish- 
ments engaged  in  the  manufactui*e  of  cotton  lace,  which,  in  1914, 
were  assigned  to  the  cotton  lace  industry.  Then,  too,  a  number  of 
lai^e  establishments  formerly  classed  in  the  cotton  small-wares 
industry  by  1914  had  so  changed  their  products  that  cotton  small 
wares  no  longer  constituted  their  product  of  chief  value  .  The  census 
of  1919  showed  a  considerable  increase,  the  value  of  products  being 
then  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  in  1914.  The  increase,  how- 
ever, was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  higher  prices  prevailing  in  1919 
and  is  not  to  be  attributed  wholly  to  increased  production.  A  de- 
crease was  shown  for  1921  as  compared  with  1919,  the  value  of  the 
1921  production  falling  37.4  per  cept  below  that  for  1919. 

OeografhicdL  distribviion.— Cotton  small  wares  were  first  separately 
recorded  in  1899.  Table  2  shows,  by  States,  comparative  statistics 
of  the  domestic  industry  for  the  census  years  1899  to  1921.  The 
figures  in  this  table  include,  in  addition  to  the  data  for  articles  covered 
by  paragraph  913  of  the  tariff  act  of  1922,  statistics  for  certain  articles 
sucn  as  lancy  braids  (Barmen  lace)  dutiable  imder  other  paragraphs. 
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A  Standard  textile  directory  (Davisoo's)  for  1924,  in  the  classifi- 
-caticm  of  eotton  mills,  lists  domestic  plants  as  follows: 


state 

Band- 
ings 

Braids 

Shoe 

and 

corset 

laces 

Shoe 
gorings 

Narrow 
liabrics 

Webbing, 
elastic 

and  Bon- 
ela^ie 

Wick- 
ing 

Woven 
labels 

AlftbftFia.  ^u    ju    X  I 

1 

1 

, 

1 

1 

California ..-_. 

, 

1 

Connecticut 

3 

10 

1 

1 

8 

12 

3 

1 

T>ola^i^n-re 

Georgia . 

8 

• 

1 

1 
-  1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

niiaois 

2 

.......... 

• 

1 

!         1 

1 

Indiana  ... 

KeQtucky.... 

1 

1 

Maine .. 

1 

1 

20 

Maryhuid ._.... 

1 
6 

2 
80 

f 

Massacbnsetto 

21 

3 

1 

■^ ft' 

Michigan... . 

Missouri 

2 
1 
3 
4 
1 
2 
7 
35 

, 

New  Hampshire..... 

4 
ft 
10 
2 
1 

15 
40 

5 

3 

U 

1 

1 

26 

80 

1 
8 
ft 
1 
3 
11 
20 

• 

"*' 2 

1 

New  Jersey . ... 

4 

•.-.....ft^ 

9 

New  York 

4 

North  Carolina 

6 
1 

Ohk) 

1 
2 
2 

1 

Pennsylvania 

1 

Rhode  TsJaT^d 

1 

Tennessee..!.... 

Plants  are  jiot  confined  strictly  to  the  one  line  indicated  in  the 
above  tabulation;  many  large  plants  turn  out  a  diversity  of  products. 

Organization. — Tables  2  ana  3  show  the  number  of  eitabhshments, 
persons  employed  in  the  industry^  salaries  and  wages,  capital  in- 
vested, costs  of  materials,  and  value  of  products,  1899  to  1921. 
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Owing  to  changes  in  classification^  organization  data  as  reported 
by  the  Census  for  1923  are  not  comparable  with  1921  and  other 
earlier  figures,  and  are  therdFcM'e  here  shown  separately. 

Tarlb  HM^-^Cbt^m  smdLl  waPM-*^Orga7iis»ationy  19X8 

Nuuaber  of  establishznepts >. ,. ^ 228 

Persons  engaged *. 17,  902 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 117 

SMaridd  employees 1,  89S 

Wage  earners,  average  number 16,  387 

Horsepower _ __  32,  468 

Salaries  and  wages^ ^.-.-^., _ $19,  733,  651 

Salaries , _ ._w,-uu 3,  776,  777 

Wages .._ - _--  15,  956,  874 

Cost  of  materials 38,  614,  695 

Value  of  products -.-^ 73,  223,  666 

Value  added  by  manufacture 34,  608,  871 

Materials  -u^tfd^-^Cotton  yams  were  the  principal  material  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  small  wares  in  the  early  stages  of  th6 
industay;  this  is  stili  the  case,  but  with  the  introduction  of  mercer-- 
izing,  and  the  use  of  silk,  artificial  silk,  and  rubber  elastic  threads 
tod  strands,  the  products  have  become  more  diversified.  As  previ- 
ously stated,  narrow-woven  fabrics  are  as  mudi  subject  to  fashion 
lis  other  fabrics,  many  new  designs  being  introduced  in  the  market 
each  year;  and,  aside  from  the  dictates  of  fashion,  n6W  types  are 
being  constantly  demanded  by  inventions  and  the  arts. 

Table  4  shows  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
small  wares  in  each  census  year  since  1004. 


Table  4. — Cotton  smaU'V^aree  industry — Material  wtedj  eensiLS  years  190Jrl921 ' 

[Source:  Federal  Census] 


>i   mil 


h*i*«Mta*d«fcri 


■  'tWI 


lUMU  OOdv. 


Bilk  and  spdii  silic— 


Ctittbn.  domestic: 

BftlW- ....- 

Pounds , 

•      Cost 

Silk: 

Pounds >:.. 

Cost 

Tttrns: 
Cotton-— 
Pounds... 

Cost. 

^d  spdn 
Pounds... 

Cost 

ArtifloiiU  silk- 
Pounds 

Cost 

other  ywmr- 

Found8»...A „- 

Cost 

Waste: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Starch:  Cost 

Chemicals  and  dyestufb:  Cost. 
All  other  materials:  Cost 


1904 


^^07.056 


6,«76 
3,302,434 
$390,805 

23,934 
100,617 


18, 816,  on 

13,000,717 

19,000 
$58,624 

v> 

mi48 
$66,975 

156,000 
$12,480 
$15,565 
$86,032 
$518,840 


1900 


$6^905,966 


6,881 
3,062,270 
•^,106 

100,662 
$856,884 


18,346,525 
$^,700,513 

37, 617 
$112,912 


I? 


480^013 
$252,885 

625,526 
$59,188 
$18,681 
$77,337 
$1,065,060 


1914 


$6^243,027 


{Ml  IM 
9,81Q,156 
$964,679 


M,716»299 
98, 898, 0v8 

86, 948 
$813,489 

78,344 
$148,790 

826,520 
$199,255 

121, 175 
$9,466 
$5»128 

$75,506 
$938,774 


1919 


$24,039,951 


10,200 

4,966,774 

$1, 680, 169 


[% 


28, 594, 262 
$16,,8«i^S06 

86,'468 
$475,996 

196,379 

23,i06 
$24,944 

201,960 

$35,466 

$71,020 

$237,186 

$8»930,280 


1921 


$12,821,376. 


I 


W 
(«). 


>  Figures  for  1923  are  omitted  as  they  are  not  comparable  because  of  changes  in  classification. 
I  Figures  lot  subdivision  not  available. 

s  Induded  in  "All  other  materials,"  in  order  to  avoid  disclosure  of  individual  oQeqatiOOa^ 
*  Not  reported  separately. 
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EXPORTS 

Exports  of  cotton  small  wares  are  not  shown  separately,  but  they 
are  known  to  be  larger  than  imports.  The  extent  of  the  export  trade 
is  mdicated  by  Table  5,  which  gives  Canadian  imports  of  cotton  small 
wares  from  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  March  31, 1911 
to  1924,  inclusive.  In  1924  more  than  72  per  cent  of  cotton  small 
wares  imported  by  Canada  came  from  the  United  States. 

Exports  of  rubber  belting  from  the  United  States  are  widely 
•  distriouted. 

'  Table  6. — Cotton  small  wares:  Canadian  imports  from  the  United  StcUes  of  sundry 
small  wares  and  percentof/e  which  the  imports  of  each  article  or  group  of  articles 
forms  of  total  Canadian  imports  of  such  article^  1911-1924 

fSonroe:  Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada] 


Canadian  dassiflcatiOB    , 


Ribbons,  undyed,  (or  typewriter  ribbons.. 

Belting  of  all  kinds,  except  robber  and 
leather — ^.. 

Boot,  shoe,  shirt,  and  stay  laces,  any  mat- 
erial  -^ 

Braces,  suspenders,  and  finished  i>arts  of.. 

Lamp  wi6k8..... .-«.. ............ 

-Tape  of  cotton,  not  over  IH  inches  in  width 

Tape,  not  dyed  or  colored 

Weobing,  elastic,  over  1  inch  wide 

Webbing,  nonelastic,  for  suspenders...... 

Tape,  dyed  or  colored 

Fabric  of  duck,  cotton,  or  linen,  circular 
woven,  seamless,  for  the  manufacture  of 
hose .,,,—« 


Fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31-* 


1911 


Value 


$79,068 

18,876 

43,^96 

9,185 


21,062 

237,590 

6^191 

1,447 


88,683 


Percent 


28.3 

8.8 
64.5 
fi9.0 


46.0 
76.9 
96.6 
13.8 


94.7 


1912 


Value 


$111,602 

18,232 
43,174 
14,423 


14,918 

265.794 

15^270 

2,423 


106^960 


Far  cent 


9.2 
68.5 
73.2 


36.7 
74.8 
93.5 
29.5 


94.0 


1918 


Value 


I 


HQ9& 

158, 72» 

42,788 
63,848 
14,503 


27,480 

262.858 

6,864 


96,600 


Percent 


3&4 

sas 

15.7 
71.6 
5&7 


52.1 
76.7 
72.9 


MLd 


Ribbons,  undyed,  for  type;writer  ribbons.. 
:Belting  of  all  kinds,  except  rubber  and 
leather ,. i 

:JBoot.  shoe,  shirt,  and  stay  laoes*  any  ma- 

Braces,  suspenders,  and  finished  parts  of... 

Lamp  wicks 

'Tape  of  cotton,  not  over  lk(  Uipbes  in  width 

Tape,  not  dyed  or  colored 

Webbing,  elastic,  over  1  inch  jMb 

Webbing,  nonelastio,^  for  susp^pdera 

-Tape,  dyed  or  colored 

Fabrio.  of  duck,  ootton  or  imei^>  circular 
wevett*  seamless,  for  the  manufacture  of 
hose 


1914 


Value 


$3,932 

185,045 

35,959 
67,248 
20,630 


24,163 

166,600 

23,274 

5,383 


78,782 


Percent 


3a4 

38.7 

14.4 
75.5 
60.2 


40.7 
81.6 
75.5 
28.3 


100.00 


1915 


Value 


$10^733 

89,113 

49,910 

37,495 

20,196 

6,679 

8,003 

142,818 

4,070 

5,005 

71,635 


Percent 


loao 

35.9 

85.2 
68.2 
7a6 
33.7 
33.1 
87.7 
99.5 
14.5 


96.2 


1916 


Value 


$19,846 

106»360 

141,467 
36,716 
23,827 
48,429 

18^069 
3,490 
6^486 


67,944 


Percent 


99.7 
43.6 

sao 

79^8 
86.2 
48.4 
86.5 
93.0 
9&2 
88.8 


0&6 
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TABIFF  INFOBMATION   ^URV^YS 


IMPORTS 

Scope  of  cotton  smaU-wares  paragraph, — The  tariff  chart  herewith 
presented  shows  the  articles  specifically  mentioned  in  the  cotton 
small-wares  para^aphs  of  the  several  tariff  acts  since  1883.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  tendency  has  been  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  para- 

f*aph  to  include  all  cotton  small  wares  and  manufactures  thereirom. 
he  act  of  1922  incorporates  in  paragraph  913  the  most  compre- 
heiteive  grouping  yet  effected.  Except  where  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  take  precaution  against  litigation,  or  where  the  adoption  of 
special  rates  was  desired,  eo  nomine  designation  has  been  intentionally 
omitted.  Under  the  inclusive  wording  '^fabrics  with  fast  edges  not 
exceeding  12  inches  in  width,  and  articles  made  therefrom"  provision 
is  made  for  narrow  wares  specifically  mentioned  in  previous  tariff 
acts,  such  as  bandings,  bindmgs,  beltings,  ribbons,  tapes,  and  web- 
bing. Braids,  galloons,  and  gimps,  which  were  included  with  small 
wares  in  the  acts  of  1883,  1890,  and  1894,  are  separately  provided 
for  in  paragraph  1430  of  the  act  of  1:922.  Tire  fabric,  or  fabric 
suitable  for  pneimiatic  tires,  included  in  the  small-wares  paragraph 
of  the  acts  oi  1909  and  1913,  is  specifically  provided  for  in  paragraph 
905  of  the  act  of  1913  as  a  cloth  or  wide  labric. 

Tariff  cha/rt^-ArHdea  specially  mentioned  in  the  cotton  amaU-wares  paragraphs  of 

each  tariff  act  since  188S 


• 

Tariff  act 

Articles  classed  as  small  wares 

Mar.  8, 
1888 
(par. 
324) 

Oct.  1, 
1890 

• 

(par. 

330)' 

Oct.  3, 

m3 

(par. 
262) 

(par. 
913) 

Fabrics,  with  fast  edges,  not  exceeding 
l2hi(mes  in  width 

.• 

• 

• 

Articles  made  therefrom 

• 

Tubings 

■ 

■ 

— } 

• 
• 
• 

• 
• 
• 

• 

Garters.,  .;            _          ..  --. .. 

« 

• 

Siunenders  w\A  yvn^pfiin      _       ... 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 

Cords.-. 

• 

T^ftsHs                     .  , 

•• 

Cords  and  tamels - 

•• 

Spindle  banding 

• 
• 

• 
• 
• 
• 
« 
• 

• 
« 
• 
• 
• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 

I^mo  or  cfuidle  wickinK 

•• 

Stove  wickins. 

•■ 

Boot,  shoCi  or  corset  lacings 

• 

• 

•^ 

Loom  harness 

•- 

Healds ^ 

♦« 

Collets 

•' 

Labels  fbr  garments  or  other  articles 

* 

*' 

Belting,  f&r  machinery 

• 

Tire  t^Yxic  or  fabric  suitable  for  pneu- 
matic tires - 

• 

Bop^  nmiingR    , 

. 

J 

Bandings 

Bindings , 

Beltings 

Belts 



— — 





Ribbons _ 

Tapes 

• 
• 

Lining  for  bicycle  tires 

•  •     -. 

Webs 

Webbhig 

• 
• 
• 
• 
• 

Braids 

Galloons 

"•-"--"-*• 

Gimps 

Goring-. 

TAKIPF  INFORMATION  SURVEYS 
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'Table  6. — Total  smaU  wares  of  cotton  (or  other  vegetable  fihery 

sumption — Revenuej  1891-1924 


-Imports  for  con^ 


Year 


.Fiscal: 

1891 « 

1892 

1893 — . 

1884 

1895* 

1895  < 

1896 

1897 

1898* 

1898« 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914  7.. 

1914  8 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

•Calendar: 

1918» 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922" 

Annual  average  " 

1922" 

1923 

1924  J* 


Vahie 


$399,368 
638,215 
817,332 
712,405 
154,023 
1. 214, 291 
1,204,339 
1,353,705 
432,916 
134,059 
488^670 
617, 818 
700,201 
658,978 
734,125 
544,800 
564,401 
618, 891 
795,480 
634,595 
606, 293 
859,097 
701,668 
387,623 
425,568 
104,061 
.  823,762 
626,617 
583,008 
603,720 
1, 190, 283 

854,392 

939,667 

1,280,679 

10  665,966 

"•718, 141 


775,222 


220,977 

1,018,697 

797, 312 


Duty 
coUeeted 


$187, 240 
295,332 
377, 152 
330,551 

64,887 
546,431 
541, 952 
609, 194 
194,411 

82,979 
231, 701 
290,777 
325,122 
301,057 
335, 570 
251,766 
258^098 
283,602 
964.  S42 
289,446 
276.970 
317.613 
248,144 
151, 422 
161,558 

37,  762 
181, 095 
135,966 
117, 100 
114,345 
239,678 

178,285 
184, 816 
239, 734 
146,008 
155, 821 


282,773 


79, 139 
369,639 
280,322 


Actual  and 

oomputBd 

advsioiBm 

rate 


Per  eefti 
46.88 
46.37 
46.14 
46.40 
42.13 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
44.91 
61.90 
47.61 
47.07 
46.43 
45.69 
45.71 
46.21 
45.84 
45. 
45. 
45.61 
45.68 
36.97 
35.37 
39. 0$ 
37.96 
36.29 
21.98 
21.70 
20.09 
18.94 
20.14 

20.87 
19.26 
ia72 
21.92 
21.70 


s!82 
5.U 


36.48 


35.81 
36.28 
35.03 


1  Inclusive  total  of  all  small  wares  imported  under  paragraph  262  of  the  act  of  1913  and  of  similar  small 
wares  imported  under  preceding  acts. 

»  From  Oct.  6,  1890,  to  June  30, 1891,  inclusive. 
>  From  July  1, 1894,  to  Aug.  27, 1894,  inclusive. 

*  From  Aug.  28,  1894,  to  June  30,  1895,  inclusive. 
»  From  July  1, 1897,  to  July  24,  1897,  inchisive. 

•  From  July  25, 1897,  to  June  30, 1898,  inclusive. 
7  From  July  1,  1913,  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  inclusive. 

«  From  Oct.  4,  1913,  to  July  30,  1914,  inclusive. 
••From  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1918,  inclusive. 

1"  Includes  imports  valued  at  $86,060  paying  duty  of  $24>188,  under  provisions  of  emergency  tariff  act  of 
May  28,  1921. 

"  Froan,  Jan.  J  tr)  Sept.  21,  1922,  inclusive  . 

"  Includes  imports  valued  at  $173,757  paying  duty  of  $46,245  under  provisions  of  emergency  tariff  act  of 
May  27,  1921. 

19  For  11,673  days,  equivalent  to  32  years,  nearly. 

14  From  Sept.  22  to  Dec.  31,  inclusive. 

i»  Preliminary  figures. 


an 
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Table  7. — Cotton  small  wares — Imports  for  consumptioUf  by  articlesj  1919-1924 


Fabrics,  with  fast  edges,  not  exceeding 

12  inches  in  width 

Tubings 

Garters,  suspenders,  and  braces 

Cords,  tassels,  and  cords  and  tassels 

Lamp,  stove,  or  candle   wicking,  and 

spindle  banding 

Boot,  shoe,  and  corset  lacings 

Loom  harness,  healds,  and  collets 

Labels  for  garments  and  other  articles.. 
Belting  for  machinery 


1919 


$66,613 


22,364 
17,682 

7,930 

1,640 

16,193 

5,831 

560,970 


1920 


$69,328 


31.945 
45,693 

8,045 

11,555 

12,188 

35,466 

804,353 


1921 


$72,572 


136, 776 
28,964 

6,234 

10,912 

13,812 

38,304 

232,169 


19221 


$76,684 


103,901 
17,530 

5,481 

3,77" 

10,988 

126,305 

265,189 


1922  > 


$49,684 


8,639 
4,163 

1,875 
676 

7,527 
30,488 
59,257 


1923 


1924  « 


$315,173 

234 

62,075 

21, 510 

12.006 
2,734 

11,868 
218, 295 
374,802 


$173,074 

396 

61.649 

26,343 

7,875 

3,920 

6,435 

139,970 

377,650 


1  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21,  inclusive. 

>  Sept.  22  to  Dec.  31,  inclusive. 

'  Preliminary  figures. 

*  Fabrics  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  width  and  articles  made  therefrom. 


COMPETITIVE    CONDITIONS 


The  domestic  small-wares  industry  is  firmly  established.  Com- 
petitive imports  are  mainly  from  Germany,  and  consist  of  ribbon 
and  other  narrow-ware  loom  products.  Germany  has  a  highly 
developed  industry,  centering  in  Barmen  and  vicinity,  and,  as  com- 
pared with  the  United  States,  has  cheaper  dyes  and  lower  labor  costs. 


RATES   OF   DUTY 


Table  8. — Cotton  small  wares  {generdlj  inclusive) — RaXes  of  duiy^  1883-1922 


Act 
of— 


1883 
1890 

1894 

1897 


1909 


Para 
graph 


324 
354 

263 

320 


330 


Tariff  classification  or  description 


Cotton  cords,  braids,  gimps,  galloons,  webbing,  goring,  suspenders, 

braces,    *    *    *. 
Cotton  cords,  braids,  boot,  shoe,  and  corset  lacings 

*  •  •  cotton  gimps,  galloons,  webbing,  goring,  suspenders  and 
braces,  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  elastic  or  nonelastic. 

Provided,  That  none  of  the  {ui;icles  included  in  this  paragraph  shall 
pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than. 

Cords,  braids,  boot,  shoe  and  corset  lacings,  tapes,  gimps,  galloons, 
webbing,  goring,  suspenders  and  braces,  woven,  braided,  or 
twisted  lamp  or  candle  wicking,  lining  for  bicycle  tires,  spindle 
binding,  any  of  the  above  made  of  cotton  or  «ther  vegetable 
fiber  and  whether  composed  in  part  of  India  rubber  or  otherwise. 

Bandings,  beltings,  bindings,  bone  casings,  cords,  garters,  lining 
for  bicycle  tires,  ribbons,  suspenders,  and  braces,  tapes,  tubings 
and  webs  or  webbing,  any  of  the  foregoing  articles  made  of  cotton 
or  other  vegetable  fiber,  whether  composed  in  part  of  india-rub- 
ber or  otherwise,  and  not  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery. 

*  *  ♦  spindle  banding,  woven,  braided  or  twisted  kimp,  stove, 
or  candle  wicking  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber. 

*  *    *    loom  harness  or  healds  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  compo- 
nent material  of  chief  value. 

*  *  *  boot,  shoe,  and  corset  lacings  made  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber. 

Labels,  for  garments  or  other  articles,  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber. 

Bone  casings,  garters,  tire  fabric  or  fabric  suitable  for  use  in  pneu- 
matic tires,  suspenders  and  braces,  and  tubing,  any  of  the  fore- 
going made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  and  India  rubber, 
or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  and  not  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery. 

*  *  *  spindle  banding,  woven,  braided  or  twisted  lamp,  stove, 
or  candle  wicking  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber. 

*  •  •  loom  harness,  healds  or  collets  made  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value. 


Rate  of  duty 


35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

35  cents  per  pound. 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Do. 

45  per  cent  ad  valorem- 


Do. 


10  cents  per  poand  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. 

50  cents  per  pound  and 
25  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. 

25  cents  per  pound  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. 

50  cents  per  i>ound  and 
30  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. 

45  per  cent  ad  valorem- 


10  cents  per  pound  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. 

50  cents  per  pound  and 
25  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. 
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c^ 

Pare- 
grapli 

Tariff  dsaBlficatioD  or  ducrlptlon 

Kate  of  duty 

"^ 

330 

WWaflbet'        ■ 

as  cBDt!  per  pound  and 
IS  per  cent  ad  tHa- 

*   *   *   tabels,  rDTcBrmeitta  or  atbsr  articles,  oompasedoteotloa 
or  olher  vegetable  StHi. 

i: 

^^^t^d^valo. 
30  ptt  cent  ad  raloreni. 

S4B 

p.                                                                                         le 

TO  per  cent  ad  valorem 

13 

1S2 

I 

WPercentadvalorero. 

■                                                                                    la 

IS  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

1023 

m 

fl                                                                                                                                                 >8 

3Spw  cent  ad  valorem 

! 

10  cents  per  pound  and 
IIM    per    cent    ad 

IS  ceDls  per  pound  and 
20  per  cent  ad  valo- 

•   •    ■   boot,  shoe,  or  corset  lacings,  made  of  eottoD  or  other 

•    •    •    ioomhamesa.healds,  and  collets,  made  wholly  or  In  chlel 
value  ot  cotton  or  other  veget&ble  Qber. 

ofODttOQ  or  other  vegetahle  fiber,  or  cottoD  or  other  Testable 
fiber  and  India  rubber. 

25  cents  per  pound  and 
25  per  cent  ad  valo- 

So'^'cent  ad  valorem. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mota.— The  words  "spindle binding,"  appeariniln  paragraph  X 
Table  8  above,  la  obvlouily  a  typographical  error.   The  correct  spel 


1.  NAintOW  FABRICS— FABRICS  WITH  FAST  EDGES  NOT  EXCEEDING 
S2  INCHES  IN  WIDTH,  AND  ARTICLES  MADE  THEREFROM 

General  Information 
descrittion 

''Fabrics  with  fast  edges  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  width,  and 
articles  made  therefrom  is  the  inclusive  term  used  in  para^aph  913 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1922  to  describe  narrow  wares  as  distmguished 
from  cloth,  which  may  be  defined  as  woven  fabrics  over  12  inches  in 
width. 

Narrow  wares  of  cotton  include  tapes  and  webbings,  plain  or 
fancy;  typewriter  ribbons  woven  with  fast  edges;  bandings;  belt- 
ings; bindings;  strappings;  elastic  webbings;  surgical  webbings; 
automobile  brake  linings,  etc.  Manufactures  of  narrow  wares  include 
hat  bands ;  belts ;  girdles  for  women  and  children ;  boot  and  shoe  straps ; 
baby  bands;  cigar  bands;  back  bands;  saddle  girths;  gun  slings;  car- 
tridge belts,  etc.  Excluded  from  the  above,  but  only  by  reason  of 
specific  mention,  are  garters,  suspenders,  and  braces*  woven  spindle 
banding;  woven  wickmg;  woven  labels;  and  woven  belting,  not  ex- 
ceeding 12  inches  in  width,  used  in  connection  with  machinery. 
Narrow  strips  cut  from  cotton  cloth,  such  as  cut  tapes  used  for 
ordinary  typewriter  ribbons,  are  excluded  from  the  classification  by 
reason  of  the  specification  as  to  fast  edges';  imports  of  these  are 
dutiable  at  the  rates  provided  for  the  cloth  from  which  they  are  cut. 

Narrow  wares  of  cotton  include  not  only  plain  goods  but  many 
fancy  and  special  fabrics.  These,  together  with  innumerable  articles 
made  from  narrow  wares,  are  subject  to  the  continuous  demands  of 
fashion  for  new  styles  and  variations.  Manufacturers  are  therefore 
necessarily  equipped  to  supply  wide  ranges  of  widths,  weights,  and 
designs.  One  of  the  largest  domestic  companies  in  this  business  is 
reported  to  have  in  its  files  the  details  and  samples  of  over  forty 
4;housand  distinct  articles. 

EQUIPMENT 

In  1899  there  were  reported  42,600  spindles;  in  1904,  39,530;  and' 
in  1909,  29,808.  The  total  of  4,973  looms  in  1919  and  160,007 
divisions  showed  an  average  of  32  divisions  for  each  narrow-ware 
loom. 

Table  9  shows  the  equipment  used  in  the  cotton  small-wares  indus- 
try in  the  years  1914  and  1919. 
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Tabls  9.^€oUon  narrow  vxireB — Equipment,  eeneu$  years  1914  and  1919  ^ 

[Source:  Federal  Cenffos] 


]»M 


8ptaid2«o 

Lrooms 

Bniding  maehittes.. 


1919 

Spindles . 

Producing  spindles 

Mule  spinnmg 

Frame  spinning 

I>oubling  and  twisting  spin- 
dles  

Webbing  And  ribbon  looms: 
Number. 


▲flgregate  number  of  dtrHtons 
BiaJdut&tnuu^ines:  Number.. 
Aggngatie  number  of  carriers. 


Total 


71,7fi8 

3,907 

30.607 


*78,779 

68»3fl0 

2,080 

M,ttO 

20^419 

4,973 

100^007 

1)2,630 

1,672,061 


Ma8sa> 

ohuaekts 


8,934 

730 

8,446 


15^080 
10^632 


10,632 

8,148 

845 

3^709 

13,333 

333,345 


New 
Jersey 


48 

1,536 

1,496 

28,059 


New 
York 


1,177 
120 
120 


1,967 

201 

8,  J06 

5,957 

206.918 


Pennsyl- 
yania 


1,562 

65,205 

12,256 

374,789 


Rhode 
bland 


•1,072 

1,681 

12,880 


58, 962 
*46,504 

2,560 
42,944 

13,448 

1,905 

60,329 

27,275 

060^992 


All 
other 
States 


1,752 

381 

4,89& 


2,770 
2,104 


2,104 


412 

9,852 

2,311 

67,978 


>  Net  flihown  by  ceonis  reports  for  1921  and  1999. 

s  Mills  in  thfe  hidustry  reported  71,758  spindles  in  1914;  29,806  in  1900;  39,530  in  1904;  and  42,600  in 

*  Not  inolndlng  1,600.  mule^pinning  spindles  idle  entire  year. 

In  esteMishments  ppoducine  oot4»on  narrow  wares,  cotton  yams 
are  the  principal  material,  ^though  plants  turning  out  divemfied 
products  in  many  iisstances  spin  coarse  and  medium  yams  for  their 
own  use,  the  great  majority  of  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  narrow-woven  fabrics  purchase  all  yarns  used.  For  this  reason 
no  statistics  are  available  for  any  other  machinery  than  the  narrow- 
ware  looms  and  spindles,  which  prior  to  1921  include  twister  spindles. 
The  small-wares  classification  oi  the  census  includes  articles  of  sev- 
eral types  made  by  braiding;  statistics  show  the  number  of  braiding 
machines,  with  carriers,  in  use.  These  figures  are  shown  in  Section 
XI. — Braids,  other  than  Barmen  lace. 

Census  reports  state  that  a  number  of  large  establishments  previ- 
ously classed  in  this  industry  had  so  changed  their  production  by 
1914  that  cotton  small  wares  had  ceased  to  oe  their  product  of  chief 
value. 

In  four  of  the  largest  domestic  plants  manufacturing  diversified 
cotton  small  wares,  including  elastic  and  nonelastic  webbings, 
braids,  etc.,  all  the  equipment,  both  looms  and  braiders,  are  of 
domestic  manufacture. 

MATERIALS   USED 

In  the  general  run  of  heavy  narrow  wares,  such  as  narrow  textile 
beltings,  webbings,  coarse  tapes,  elastic  webbings,  reins,  etc.,  cotton 
yarns  of  low  and  medium  counts  are  used.  Although  .the  majority 
of  manufacturers  purchase  all  yarns  used,  some  manufacture  the 
yarns  for  use  in  their  products. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  plants,  on  a  diversified  line,  produces 
its  coarser  yarns,  up  to  No.  16,  but  purchases  yams  above  that 
number.  This  company  does  not  import  any  yarns,  but  buys  them, 
as  well  as  all  rubber  strands  used,  from  domestic  manufacturers. 

Another  large  company,  operating  three  plants,  also  manufactures 
the  coarser  yarns  for  its  own  consumption,  using  an  average  of  150 
bales  of  cotton  per  week.     This  company  uses  yarns  of  mercerized 
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'Cott6tiy  liHificial  silk,  and  silk,  and  purohases  ite  artificial  silk  from 
domestic  matiiif  acturers. 

In  anothcf  large  narrow-wares  plant,  ecjnipped  with  over  1,200 
HarroW-wate  looms  in  addition  to  its  braiding  macbinery,  neither 
carding  nor  spinning  is  done,  the  company  buying  all  yams  used, 
whether  of  cotton,  mercerized  cotton,  linen,  worsted,  jute,  silk,  or 
artificial  silk.  Using  cotton  yams  ranging  from  4s  to  200s,  two-ply, 
this  fiiift  purchases  domestic  yarns  in  the  lower  numbers  and  imports 
from  England  those  above  the  range  of  the  domestic  market,  from 
120s  two-ply  to  200s  two-ply,  some  in  the  grey  but  the  greater 
portioli  gassed,  bleached,  and  prepared.  Some  years  ago  this  con- 
cern bought,  for  use  in  its  elastic  fabrics,  large  lots  of  imported 
Egyptian  cotton  yarns,  78s  two-ply,  but  now,  owing  to  the  prowess 
>made  in  the  fine  cptton  yarn  industry  in  the  South,  it  uses  southern 
80s  two-ply.  The  fine  imported  yarns  necessarily  used  in  weaving 
the  finest  types  of  narrow  wares  are  fully  described  in  Section  IX.— 
Xabels  for  garments. 

In  the  domestic  market  it  is  possible  to  obtain  100s  two-ply  gassed 
and  bleached  yam  that  will  weave  well,  and  will  be  white,  but  such 
yam  is  not  "prepared."  In  the  operation  of  "preparing,"  the  yam 
IS  rendered  smooth  and  flexible,  and  at  the  same  timeis  condensed 
by  passing  it  a  number  of  times  between  heavy  calender  rolls. 
The  yam  may  or  may  not  be  gassed.  It  is  usually  lubricated 
'during  the  process,  and  for  certain  piirposes  it  is  also  treated 
with  sizing.  All  "prepared"  yams  are  imported  from  England  as 
the  "preparing"  process  is  not  used  in  this  country.  At  present  the 
€nn  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  using  no  pofished  yam 
("Eisen  Gam")  or  linen.  Its  pure  silk  materials  are  purchased  in 
the  domestic  market  and  its  fast-dyed  red  and  blue  yams  are  im- 
ported. It  uses  artificial  silk  for  filling  in  the  weaving  of  elastic 
-garter  webbings  and  neckties.  With  the  purpose  of  meeting  comj>e- 
tion  in  its  exports  to  certain  countries,  this  firm  imports  its  artificial 
'silk  from  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  England,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  obtains  a  drawback  on  the  duty  paid  on  the  im- 
ported material  used  in  its  exports.  The  imported  artificial  silk 
-arrives  in  the  bleached  condition  and  is  dyea  in  the  plant.  Its 
-quaUty  is  satisfactory,  and  its  landed  price  is  about  the  same  as  that 
quoted  for  the  domestic  article.  The  firm  imports  tinsel  threads,  but 
"uses  domestic  elastic  rubber  strands. 

To  sum  up:  As  used  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of  cotton  small 
wares,  the  cotton  yams,  in  the  coarser  numbers,  single  and  ply,  are 
idomestic  products,  and  in  some  cases  are  produced  in  the  small- 
"Wares  plants.  Grey,  bleached,  and  mercerized  cotton  yams,  in  the 
finer  numbers,  up  to  100s,  are  generally  of  domestic  manufacture. 
In  numbers  still  finer,  up  to  200s  two-ply,  gassed,  bleached,  and 
prepared,  manufacturers  depend  upon  imports,  domestic  spinners  not 
canng  to  accept  orders  for  tnese.  in  products  reauiring  fast  Turkey- 
red  and  blue  yams  that  will  stand  bleaching  and  laundericg,  without 
fading  or  bleeding,  imported  materials  are  preferred.  For  special 
purposes,  black  polished  yam  ("Eisen  Gam"  or  "iron  yam")  is 
imported.  Metal  tinsel  threads  are  also  imported,  while  rubber 
elastic  strands  are  purchased  in  the  domestic  market.  Artificial 
silk  yam  is  imported  by  some  manufacturers  under  drawback  privi- 
leges, to  be  taken  advantage  of  in  subsequent  expc^rts.    While  some 
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<3omBstic  manulaoturers  claim  superior  <|ualities  for  imported  arti- 
ficial silk,  others  find  the  domestic  article  satisfactory.  Artificial 
-straw^  a  piraduct  of  cellulose,  is  both  imported  and  of  domestic 
inanufaoture. 

METHODS   OP  PRODtJOnON 

Fabrics  ^th  fast  edges,  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  widti.,  are 
"woven  on  narrow^^ware  looms,  which  produce  a  number  of  umts 
simultaneousljr  by  means  of  small  shuttles  positively  driven.  The 
dumber  of  divisions  or  weaving  imits  per  loom,  dependent  upon  the 
-type  of  fabric  and  the  loom  adapted  thereto,  ranges  approxunately 
from  2  to  60,  and  possibly  higher,  with  double-deck  looms  on  the 
JifUTowest  articles. 

The  first  narrow-ware  looms  used  in  the  domestic  industry,  known 
as  tape  lootns,  varied  as  little  in  their  construction  as  did  the  narrow* 
^woven  fabrics.  As  the  small-wares  industry  expanded,  iimumerable 
<iesigns,  types,  and  constructions  of  fabrics  have  resulted)  and  th« 
consequent  demands  of  the  small-wares  manufacturers  have  been  met 
l)y  the  loom  makers  with  varied  types  of  narrow-ware  looms* 

Each  unit  produced  on  a  narrow-ware  loom  requires  its  own  weav- 
ing space,  with  its  individual  warp  drawn  from  a  beam  or  from-  a 
aiumber  of  spools  in  the  frame  of  the  loom,  its  set  of  harness  and 
Teed,  and  its  shuttle  or  set  of  shuttles.  Simple  weaves  may  require 
«one  shuttle,  but  in  fancy  weaves  with  diflFerent  colored  filling  yarna 
AS  many  hs  six  shuttles  are  used.  Plain-woven  tapes  and  articles 
"with  twill  or  sateen  weave  are  woven  on  cam  looms;  weaves  requiring 
more  shades  of  harness  are  produced  with  dobby  heads;  while  tor  the 
fancy  weaves  jacquard  attachments  are  required.  The  variations 
in  the  designs  of  narrow-ware  looms  are  as  great  as,  if  not  greater 
than,  those  of  wide  fly-shuttle  looms. 

Yam  preparation^ — In  the  manufacture  of  the  heavier  articles, 
made  from  unbleached,  undyed  yams  produced  in  the  plant,  the 
^arp  yam  is  spooled,  warped,  dressed  or  slashed,  and  then  sent 
^rect  to  the  loom.  When  ply  warp  is  used,  the  single  yam  is  spooled, 
doubled,  and  twisted  before  being  warped.  When  single  filling  is 
iised,  the  filling  bobbin  goes  direct  to  the  shuttle,  but  wnen  ply  fill- 
ingis  required  the  yarn  is  doubled  and  twisted  before  being  quilled. 

Warp  yarns  may  be  run  into  skeins,  long  chains,  or  spools  for 
the  bleaching  and  dyeing  processes.  Fillrug  yarns  may  be  bleached 
■or  dyed  in  the  skein.     Yarns  are  similarly  prepared  for  mercerizing- 

Yams  may  be  bought  in  the  grey,  single  or  ply,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  in  skeins^  tubes,  or  long  chains,  the  subsequent  processes 
of  bleaching  and  dyeing  being  done  at  the  plant.  The  finest  yams, 
however,  are  generally  purchased  in  the  bleached  or  dyed  condition, 
-and  put  through  the  preparatory  processes,  as  outUned  above,  at  the 
plant  using  them.  The  small-wares  plants  on  narrow  wares  are  gen- 
erally not  equipped  for  bleaching  or  dyeing  and  the  yams  are  pur- 
chased ready  bleached  or  dyed.  Some  plants  at  times  buy  the  yams 
in  the  grey  and  sublet  the  bleaching  and  dyeing  to  outsiders. 

The  narrow  jdbric  loom. — The  early  looms,  known  as  tape  looms, 
varied  little  in  type,  but  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  the  trade 
have  led  to  specialization  in  their  construction,  and  there  are  now 
many  varieties,  differing  in  design  and  capacity  according  to  the 
classes  and  types  of  fabrics  to  be  made. 
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The  narrow-ware  loom  is  built  on.  the  multiple  plan,  each  loom, 
or  machine  containing  individual  weaving  units,  each  of  which, 
has  its    shedding  motion,   take-up    motion,  let-off  motion,   pick, 
motion,  and  shuttle  or  shuttles,  where  more  than  one  color  is  used 
in  the  filling.     The  question  as  to  the  number  of  units  per  loom 
affording  the  maximum  efliciency  in  production  depends  in  each  case- 
upon  the  type  of  product.    For  tapes  not  over  three-fourths  inch 
in  width  it  is  assumed  that  two  double-deck  looms  of  50  divisions 
each,  producing  simulCaneously  100  tapes  per  loom,  can  be  tended  by 
one  weaver.     This,  however,  would  be  a  maximum  task.    An  objec- 
tion to  looms  of  so  many  units  is  the  great  loss  of  production  arising- 
from  the  necessary  stoppages.     The  princii^e  is  the  same  in  other- 
multiple  types  of  cotton-manufacturing  macnines,  such  as  roving  and 
spinning  frames.     The  greater  the  capacity  of  the  madiine  the  larger 
is  the  product,  provided  the  machine  is  kept  continuously  running. 
But  it  is  aiso  true  that  the  greater  the  capacity  of  the  machine  the 
more  frequent  are  the  necessary  stoppages  and  the  heavier,  therefore, 
the  loss  involved.    Local  conditions,  nowever,  determine  practice. 

In  heavv  looms,  designed  for  the  weaving  of  heavy  tapes,  non- 
elastic  webbing,  and  narrow  belts,  all  closely  woven  with  coarse- 
varus,  a  sturdier  design  is  called  for,  and  looms  for  weaving  such 
fabrics  up  to  2  inches  in  width  may  contain  from  12  to  36  spaces  each. 
Still  heavier  looms,  designed  for  tne  weaving  of  ply-fabric  belting  for- 
machinerv  and  heavy  webbings,  may  contain  from  2  to  12  weaving 
units  each. 

In  narrow-ware  looms  the  shuttles  are  positively  driven,  and  there- 
are  two  distinct  types  of  shuttles  and  drives  in  use. 

For  weaving  the  lighter  and  narrower  fabrics,  where  floor  space  is 
to  be  economized  and  where  the  character  of  the  product  will  admit 
of  a  comparatively  large  number  of  units  per  loom,  the  looms  are  fre- 
q^uently  designed  with  the  circular  shuttle  and  drive.  Figure  1,  oppo- 
site page,  shows  the  circular-shuttle  drive  in  a  standard  modern  loom. 
Motion  is  transmitted  to  the  shuttles  by  means  of  a  rack-and-pinion 
combination,  the  sliding  rack  in  the  lay  causing  fixed  pinions  to 
revolve,  these  in  turn  meshing  with  the  racks  of  the  shuttles  and  pro- 
pelling the  shuttles  positively  always  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  the  sliding  rack.  In  the  circular-shuttle  type  of  loom  the  rack  of 
the  shuttle  forms  an  arc  of  a  vertical  circle,  the  arc  extending  suffi- 
ciently each  way  from  the  center  to  insure  its  constant  contact 
with  a  pinion,  and  to  admit  of  the  shuttle  completely  clearing  the 
warp  space  of  the  fabric  on  each  stroke.  The  axis  of  the  body  of  the 
shuttle  travels  in  a  vertical  circular  arc,  and  an  equal  distance 
each  way  horizontally  from  the  center  of  the  weaving  space  of  the 
unit. 

The  shuttle,  in  making  its  stroke  in  each  direction,  follows  the 
arc  and  climbs  upward,  and  in  so  doing  tends  to  trespass  on  the 
adjoining  space,  yet  through  its  inclinea  olimb  it  clears  the  space 
without  interference,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by  referring  to  Figure  1. 
The  clearance  so  attained  is  taken  advantage  of  for  building  the 
unit  spaces  closer  together,  thus  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  loom 
per  unit  of  length.  Although  this  type  of  shuttle  drive  is  adapted 
to  looms  for  the  lighter  and  narrower  fabrics,  such  as  ribbons  and 
tapes,  looms  for  weaving  such  fabrics  are  frequently  equipped  with 
the  straight-shuttle   drive.    And   while  for   tne  same  number  of 
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units  per  loom  the  ciroular  shuttle  type  admits  ot  economy  of  space, 
with  less  length  of  loom,  the  straight-shuttle  drive  admits  of  higher 
-speed  with  less  wear. 

In  looms  of  the  straight-shuttle  type  the  shuttle  mores  on  each 
-stroke  only  in  a  straight  line,  parallel  with  the  lay,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Figure  2,  opposite  tnis  P|b^;  showing  a  modem  loom  equipped  with 
four  oanks  oi  shuttles.  The  straight-shuttle  type  admits  erf  more 
than  one  shuttle  to  the  weaying  space,  some  looms  being  built 
with  as  many  as  six  banks,  each  separate  shuttle  admitting  of  a 
separate  color  or  a  different  filling  yam.  Some  looms  of  this  type 
are  built  with  two  decks  of  shuttles,  one  above  the  other,  admitting 
of  two  separate  fabrics  being  woven  in  the  one  weaving  space.  This 
plan  is  sometimes  adapted  to  the  weaving  of  narrow  ribbons  and 
tapes;  while  the  capacity  of  the  loom  is  thus  theoretically  doubled, 
it  IS  not  to  be  expected  that  the  product  of  a  double-deck  loom  will 
compare  in  quality  with  that  of  a  sin^e*deck  loom.  The  straight 
tshuttle  is  also  actuated  positively  through  a  rack-and-pinion  motion. 

Narrow-ware  looms  are  also  specially  designed  for  the  weaving  of 
clastic  webbings,  attachments  being  added  tor  the  accommodation 
and  control  of  tne  elastic  rubber  t&eads  or  strands  woven  in  with 
the  warp  yams.  Grarter  webbings  up  to  1 J^  inches  wide  are  usually 
woven  on  looms  with  36  weaving  spaces.  Suspends  webbings  up 
to  23^  inches  wide  are  generally  woven  on  looms  of  28  spaces.  In 
the  case  of  wider  wd:>bings,  up  to  6  and  8  inches  wide,  a  still  smaller 
niunber  of  spaces  is  us^.  In  the  longer  looms  the  lays  are  fre- 
quently built  in  two  equal  parts. 

Narrow-ware  looms  are  also  equipped  with  dobby  heads  for  weaving 
fabrics  beyond  the  range  of  the  common  cam  motions;  for  weaving 
labels  and  other  fabrics  of  extended  designs,  the  looms  are  suppUed  with 
Jacquard  heads,  the  loom  being  equiprnd  in  some  cases  witn  the  side 
JTacguard ;  in  other  cases  two  to  four  Jacquards  are  placed  overhead 
in  tne  looms.  Some  looms  are  equipped  with  the  overshot  buttle 
and  extra  warp-shedding  device  and  with  fantail  or  other  special 
t^rpcs  of  reeds.  Attachments  are  also  added  for  weaving  fabrics 
with  purl  edges  and  tubular  selvages,  trimmings,  conical  ribbons, 
lamp  wicks,  and  buttonholes. 

While  the  bulk  of  narrow-ware  products  are  produced  on  multi- 
^pace,  narrow-ware  looms,  there  is  another  type  of  narrow-ware 
loom  which,  tiiough  a  complete  weaving  unit  within  its^,  weaves  or 
produces  only  a  sii^le  end  or  imit  of  fabric.  High  productive 
efficiency  is  claimed  for  this  machine  on  account  of  its  operating 
rspeed,  as  many  as  800  to  1,000  picks  per  minute  being  stated 
as  practicable.  It  is  also  claimed  that  as  many  as  24  weaving  units 
of  this  type  can  be  coupled  together  on  a  frame  with  one  drive  and 
tended  by  one  operator.  So  wr  this  loom  has  been  confined  to  the 
weaving  of  very  narrow  tapes,  not  exceeding  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  width,  and  it  has  not  been  adopted  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  narrow-ware  looms  on 
the  vertical  plan,  having  the  lay  travel  vertically,  but  these  have  not 
been  introduced  commercially. 

The  parts  and  attachments  of  narrow-ware  looms  vary  in  size  and 
design  accordmg  to  the  use  intended.  In  looms  for  fine  and  narrow 
tapes  and  ribbons  all  parts  must  necessarily  be  small,  and  speed  is 
li  factor;  but  in  heavy  looms,  adapted  to  the  weaving  of  heavy  mul* 
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tiplr  fnbrios  in  the  greater  widthS;  the  parts  are  laiTge  and  the  speed 
in  f  iMUporatively  low. 

HUttching. — Many  narrow  wares  are  Inade  of  grey  yams  and  are 
not  Hubsequently  bleached.  The  nature  of  the  structure-  of  most 
narrow  wares  prevents  their  successful  handling  in  boiling,  washings 
bloaching,  tenterine,  or  calendering.  For  this  reason,  when  a  bleached 
tininh  is  domandea  by  the  trade,  the  article  is  usually  woven  of 
blanched  yams.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  one  being  a  ply 
fabric,  4  to  5  inches  wide,  whicn,  woven  with  a  conical  take-up 
motion,  is  subsequently  bleached  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
iMsnuHoft  collars. 

(Cotton  may  be  bleached  in  the  raw  and  afterwards  carded  and 
npun,  but  stock  so  treated  is  affected  in  its  drafting  and  spinning 
nualitUw;  while  this  may  not  be  of  much  consequence  in  the  manu- 
facturo  of  coarse  and  medium  yams,  yet,  for  the  successful  carding 
Mul  n])inning  of  the  finest  numbers,  nothing  can  be  allowed  to  reduce 
ihrt  Hpinning  qualities  of  the  material.  For  this  reason  bleached  cot- 
ton narrow  wares  of  the  finest  weaves  are  generally  produced  from 
yanif*  Hj)un  in  the  grey  and  subsequently  bleached. 

Homo  plants  are  equipped  for  bleaching  their  yams  in  the  coarse 
and  medmm  numbers,  but  generally  purchase  their  finest  yams  in  the 
bloAched  condition  and  already  gassed. 

(>otton  yams  are  usually  bleached  by  the  use  of  chlorine,  the  yam 
bning  first  boiled  off  in  an  alkali  solution,  then  run  through  a  solution 
of  liyj)ochlorite  of  lime  and  allowed  to  set  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
J  (-  \n  then  thoroughly  rinsed  and  run  through  water  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  sulphiuic  acid;  this  is  called  the  **sour''  bath.  It  is  again 
thoroughly  rinsed  and  dried.  The  nascent  chlorine  set  free  from  the 
hypocmonte  of  lime  solution  is  the  active  bleaching  agent.  Yams 
t^M\  bo  bleached  in  skeins,  hanks,  tubes,  cones,  in  the  long  chain,  or 
on  special  spools. 

Dyeina, — In  the  diversification  of  its  products  the  small-wares 
trade  calls  in  turn  upon  the  dyeing  trade.  Owing  to  the  narrow  widths 
and  constructions  of  most  small  wares  very  few  will  admit  of  piece 
dyeing  and  the  subsequent  processes  of  finishing  necessary  in  pre- 
j»aring  the  articles  for  the  trade.  For  this  reason  it  is  customary 
in  the  process  of  weaving  to  obtain  colors  by  the  use  of  dyed  yams» 
Many  of  the  coarse  and  heavy  articles  are  of  soUd  colors. 

Direct  cotton  dyes:  In  cotton  narrow  wares,  such  as  the  cheaper 
ribbons  and  other  articles  that  are  not  to  be  washed  or  laundered, 
and  in  which  fastness  is  not  of  prime  importance,  the  fabrics  are. 
in  many  instances  woven  from  cotton  yams  dyed  in  the  grey  with 
direct  cotton  dyes.  Direct  cotton-dyed  yams  are  largely  us&d  in  the 
weaving  of  elastic  webbings. 

The  degree  of  fastness  of  dyes  of  this  group  varies  vrith  the  indi* 
vidual  dye.  On  account  of  their  high  solubility  thejr  have  a  t^odency 
to  run  when  washed.  Many  direct  ^yes  are  sensitive  to  acids  and 
fade  on  exposure  to  simlight,  while  some  direct '  colors  are  of  g6od 
fastness,  except  to  chlorine.  •    / 

In  the  use  oi  direct  dyes  the  yam  is  usually  boiled  off  a&d  thoroughly 
saturated  in  a  slightly  alkaline  bath  to  cut  tne  wax  fpom  the  fiber  of  the 
cotton.  The  material  is  then  dipped  in  the  hotniye  acdiitioir  And  run 
or  worked  until  the  dye  penetration  is  satisfactbry  as  to  i  uniformity 
and  shade,  this  sometimes  requiring  fifteen  nunutesi:   The  jnaiteriaL 
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is  then  squeezed  or  wrung,  and  ia  sometime  subjected  to»  ai  eol4  wa9b>, 
but  in  the  cheapest  work  this  is  not  necessary. 

Sulphur  cotton  dves:  In  articles  wheire  a  greater  degree  of  fai^t- 
ness  is  required  sulpnur  dyes  are  used.  Dyes  of  thie  grotjp  are  \m^ 
almost  entirdy  on  cotton  yams  for  heavy  deep  shades,,  such  aa. 
blues,  gre^is,  browns,  and  blacks.  Sulphur  dyes  are  a]^o  used'  in. 
dyeing  artificial  silk.  As  a  class,  the  sulphur  dyes  possess,  excellent 
fastness  to  washing,  acids,  alkahs,.  and,  with  some  exceptions^  their 
fastness  to  li^ht  is  good^  But  as  a  class  they  are  not  fast  to  chlorine^ 
and  do  not  withstand  the  repeated  treatments  of  the  mod^rui  Ijaundryi. 
Sulphur  dyes  are  not  pure  distinct  compounds,  and  the  presence  of 
foreign  substances  renders  them  of  comparatively  low  color  value. 
.  The  sulphur  dyestuff  is  dissolved  in  sulphite  of  soda,  common  salt 
or  Glauber  salt  is  added,  and  the  dye  is  applied  whem  tbia  solutiont 
is  at  or  near  the  boiling  point.  Tlie  mecnanical  operation  is  the 
same  as  for  the  direct  dye  except  that  the  goods  must  be  thoroughly 
rinsed  after  dyeing.  Sulphur  dyes  give  heavy,  full  shades,  usually 
of  a  less  brilhant  nue  than  those  produced  by  the  direct  and  basic 
dyes.  Sulphur  dyes  are  not  suitable  for  cotton  yarns  used  in  the- 
weaving  of  elastic  webbings  on  account  of  the  injunous  effect  of  the 
sulphur  on  the  rubber  strands. 

Basic  dyes:  When  shades  of  special  brilliancy  are  required  in  the- 
finer  articles,  such  as  the  better  types  of  ribbons,  basic  dyes  are* 
VLBed.  The  term  *' basic''  distinguisnes  these  dyes  from  those  of  the> 
acid  type.  Tkey  are  characterized  by  their  depth,  briUiancy  of 
shade,  and  purity  of  tone,  surpassing  all  other  classes  of  dyes  in  such 

?[ualities.  They  possess  high  tinctorial  power,  but  as  a  class  lack 
astness,  especially  to  light  and  washing,  and  are  used  on  cdttont 
yams  in  dyemg,  wnere  bright  shades  or  color  tints  are  desired^  without 
special  req^jdrements  for  fastness.  Basic  dyes  are  also  used  in  dydug 
typewriter  ribbons  and  to  some  extent  for  cotton  yams  in  the  weaving 
of  elastic  webbing. 

Basic  dyes  are  ch^nically  basic  and  are  fixed  <m  vegistabLe  fibers 
with  acid  mordants.  The  oldest  of  the  coal-tar  groups  they  are  not 
now  as  important  as  formerly,  owing  to  their  repiacemetit  f or  cotton 
dy^^  by  direct  dyes  and  sulphur  ay€»,  both  of  wjjich  have  advan- 
tages in  economy  of  application  ana  in  many  cases  possess  better 
fastness. 

In  appljring  the  basic  dye  the  yam  is  first  ruot  through  a  solutiocb 
of  tannic  acid  or  sumac.  If  pure  tints  are  required  th»  yam  ia  first 
bleached.  The  tannic  acid  is  fixed  in  an  insoluble  form  on  the  fiber 
with  the  aid  of  tartar  emetic  'Or  a  -similar  salt.  The  dy^g  operatiooi 
then  takes  place  by  numing  the  yam  into  a  dye  solution  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  when  using  the  direct  or  sulphtur  dyes.  The  yam 
is  worked  in  slowly,  cmd  the  work  is  continued  until  the  desired  snade^ 
is  obtained, 

Thel)amc  dyes  are  more  expensive  than  the  dii^ect  or  the  sulphui 
colors — that  is,  in  tdne  dyed  goods — partly  owing  to  the  extra  labor 
and  materials  us^d  in  the  dyeing  process. 

Vat  cotton  dyes:  The  term  .vat"  originated,  frotm  th^  imh  that 
these  dyee^  are  applied  in  a  relatively  large- volume  of  water  at  aboutt 
120^  F.  while  most  other  dyes  are  appned  twith  a,  small  volutne  of 
water  at  a  higher  temperature.  Vat  ayes,  on  account  of  theirhigh 
cost,  are  not  commonly  used  for  solid  or  heavy  shades,  but  rather  lor- 
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<y»K^f^  ftiripes.  and  in  dyed  yarns  for  pattern  esSeciB.  In  the  weavkkg 
^  cotton  labels  for  garments  and  similar  articles,  yams  dyed  witE 
<s4oi«  of  the  highest  obtainable  degree  of  fastness  are  required.  The 
fMi^ty  of  dyes  for  this  purpose  is  limited.  Such  dyes  must  be  fast 
tio  chlorine^washing,  alkalis,  and  perspiration, but  not  necessarily  fast 
to  Ikhl.  They  must  not  bleed.  For  such  purposes  vat  dyes  and 
ulisarine  mordant  dyes  are  almost  exclusiyely  used. 

Tarkev  red  is  of  special  value  and  is  possibly  the  fastest  red  that 
can  be  dyed  on  cotton.  For  blue  the  vat  blues  are  used,  such  as 
Indanthrene  Blue,  G.  C.  D.  Vat  blacks  and  ccmibination  blacks. 
s\ich  as  an  indigo  bottom  with  an  indanthrene  black  top,  are  used 
for  fast  blacks.  Aniline  black  is  scHnetimes  used,  but  is  not  fast  to 
chlorine,  being  apt  to  "gre«i-up.''  For  purples,  pinks,  roses,  and 
vellows,  vat  d]^es  are  generally  used. 

^  Vat  dyes,  with  few  exceptions,  do  not  bleed,  and  thus  afford  the 
highest  aogree  of  fastness.  As  they  are  insoluble  in  water,  they  must 
for  dyeing  purposes  first  be  reduced  to  soluble  form  in  an  alkaline 
solution,  with  the  aid  of  sodiiun  hydrosulphite.  The  yarn  is  pre- 
viously Doiled  off  and  rinsed,  after  which  it  is  run  into  the  solution 
and  worked  according  to  the  mechanical  process  used,  then  taken  out 
and  squeezed  or  wrung;  upon  exposure  to  the  air  the  color  is  formed 
by  oxidation.  The  goods  are  then  put  through  a  dilute  soap  solution, 
which  assists  the  oxidation,  brightens  the  color,  and  removes  the  bath 
chemicals  from  the  yam.  Xn  dyeing  with  vat  colors  the  ten^>eratttre 
of  the  rat  solution  is  usually  low,  but  varies  with  individual  colors. 

In  the  domestic  industry  yarns  have  been  dyed  with  a  fast  Turkey 
red;  and  alizarine,  the  base  of  the  dye,  has  been  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  for  the  past  three  years.  Fast  vat  yellows,  blacks, 
browns,  purples  and  greens  are  also  manufactured  m  this  country 
but  vat  pinks  and  reds  have  not  yet  been  produced.  The  vat  colors 
above  mentioned  will  stand  the  use  required  of  labds  and  are  prefer^- 
ably  used  in  dyeiujg  yams  for  fabrics  imdergoing  laundry  treatment. 
There  are  domestic  cotton  shirtings  that  contain  yams  dyed  with 
domestic  vat  dyes  and  that  withstand  laundry  treatment 

Nf ercerized  cotton  yarns  dye  as  readily  as  those  of  raw  cotton, 
and  require  about  25  per  cent  less  dye  material  to  produce  the  sama 
shades. 

Finiahinq, — When  narrow-wares  leave  the  loom,  Uttle  remains 
to  be  done  m  the  way  of  finidiii^  processes  except  sizing,  calendering, 
cutting  up,  bundling  and  packing  for  the  trade.  Dress  or  Raiment 
trimmm^  lingerie  ribbons,  shoulder  strappings,  tapes,  bmdifl^, 
dress  beltings,  and  similar  artides  are  calendered  wnen  necessary 
and  woimd  on  tubes  into  rolls.  Textile  woven  belting  for  machineiy 
is  usually  wound  into  rolls  without  calendering.  Certain  types  are 
treated  by  being  passed  through  a  hot  solution  of  pine  tar,  aspkalt» 
or  other  ingredients,  for  the  purpose  of  waterproofing  and  increasing 
the  wearing  and  pulling  qualities.  They  are  then  wound  into  loUs 
for  shipment  to  the  tra4e.  A  narrow  type  of  such  woven  bating  is 
similarly  treated,  cut  into  lengths,  ana  sold  as  l^ke  linings  £or 
automobiles.  Heavy  tapes,  like  tnose  used  for  reins,  str^ppiags, 
and  heavy  webbings,  are  shipped  direct  to  those  manufacturers  wm 
use  them  in  their  products.  Tape  spindle  banding  is  shipped  ia 
bundles. 
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Elastic  webbings,  being  woven  with  rubber  elastic  strands  under 
tension,  tend  to  pucker  unevenly  when  doflFed  from  the  loom^. 
They  are  run  through  hot  sizing  solutions,  consisting  mainlv  of 
thin  boiled  potato  starch,  and  then  dried,  under  slight  tension, 
in  contact  with  hot  cylinders.  This  process  smoothes  the  fabrics, 
destroys  the  uneven  internal  stresses,  and  finishes  the  article  with  a 

1>ermanent  set.    Webbings  for  the  retail  trade  are  rolled,  cut  to 
engths,  labeled,  and  packed. 
Ladder  tapes  are  cut  and  trimmed  and  rolled  to  measured  lengths. 

PEODUOnON  AND  CONSUMPTION 

The  inclusive  value  of  the  total  products  of  the  cotton  small-wares 
industry  amounted  to  $6,394,164  in  1899,  $8,016,486  in  1904,  $13,174,- 
111  m  1909,  $11,525,033  in  1914,  $40,896,835  in  1919,  and  $26,061,193 
in  1921. 

From  the  detailed  statistics  of  the  domestic  production  shown  in 
Tables  1  and  1«,  pj^es  3  and  4,  it  will  be  seen  that  woven  narrow 
wares,  or  fabrics  with  fast  edges,  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  width, 
were  valued  at  $18,215,958  in  1919;  $10,478,302  in  1921;  and 
$45,183,197  ^  in  1923. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  fabrics  with  fast  edges,  not  exceeding 
12  inches  in  width,  is  necessarily  less  than  the  domestic  production, 
as  exports,  though  relatively  small  in  value,  are  several  tmies  larger 
than  miports. 

EXPOBTS 

Export  statistics  of  fabrics  with  fast  edges,  not  exceeding  12 
inches  in  width,  are  not  separately  recorded,  but,  as  already 
stated,  are  much  larger  in  value  than  imports.  Table  5,  page 
10,  shows  Canadian  statistics  for  imports  from  the  United  States, 
for  the  fiscal  years  ended  March  31,  from  1911  to  1924,  inclusive. 
The  ratio  of  imports  from  the  United  States  to  total  imports  from  iJl 
countries,  for  each  year  and  for  each  article,  is  shown  in  the  percent- 
age column.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  Canadian  imports  from 
the  United  States  to  the  total  Canadian  imports  has  exceeded  50  per 
cent  each  j^ear.  From  1915  to  1919,  inclusive,  Canada  imported  all 
''undyed  ribbons  for  typewriter  ribbons"  from  the  United  States. 
In  1920  the  proportion  so  taken  was  slightly  over  99  per  cent:  in 
1924  it  dropped  to  17.4  per  cent.  The  United  States  has  furnished 
Canada  with  a  gradually  increasing  proportion  of  imports  of  "belting 
of  cotton,'^  amoimting  to  over  50  per  cent  in  1918,  ana  while  Canada's 
imports  of  such  belting  were  not  so  great  in  1921  as  in  1918  or  1917, 
yet  their  value  was  much  greater  in  1921  than  in  1920  and  1919;  in 
1921  the  United  States  furmshed  about  84  per  cent  by  value,  while  in 
1924  the  proportion  dropped  to  64  per  cent.  The  American  share  of 
other  Canadian  imports  has  averaged  as  follows:  "Tapes  of  cotton, 
not  over  134  i^^h  in  width,''  73  per  cent  in  1919,  47  per  cent  in  1921, 
and  48  per  cent  in  1924;  'Hape,  not  dyed  or  colored, '  92  per  cent  in 
1919  and  1921  and  76  per  cent  in  1924;  ''webbing,  nonelastic,  for 
suspenders,''  100  per  cent  in  1917,  1918,  1919,  1920,  77  per  cent  in 

>  See  page  4  for  explanation  of  incomparability  of  figures  for  1023  with  former  years. 
107634— 25t— 1-7 3 
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l*'.M,  «n»l  05  por  cont  in  1924;  "tape,  dyed  or  colored,"  79  per  cent 
in  »im»,  ftS  JMT  oont  in  1921,  and  98  per  cent  in  1924. 

U  linjt  boon  Btatod  that  the  production  costs  of  American  and 
tVtlMttlHli  olnittin  wchbings  are  about  equal,  and  that  experts  to 
^'MttHiU  Hrt>  diminishing  on  account  of  Canadian  classifications  by 
-B-ii.ltli. 

1'l\o  fitUnwinp  table  shows  Canadian  statistics  for  imports  of  narrow 
wm'i'!*  fl^»m  tlic  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  March  31, 

uni>  lo  urn: 
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It  will  bo  seen  that  Canadian  imports  of  narrow  wares  from  tbe 
UliiU'd  Slat™  amounted  in  value  to  over  10  times  the  American  im- 
piirlH  for  conHuniption  in  1019,  as  shown,  and  that  in  1921  the  ratio 
woH  even  Kroalcr,  amounting  jiractically  to  14  to  1.  It  is  stated 
hut  ex)>orts  of  fahricn  with  fast  edges,  not  exceeding  12  inches  in 
;idth.  to  other  forl^i);n  countries  arc  relatively  small. 

WcnbiiigH,  cliiHtic  luid  nonolaiitic,  are  exported  to  South  America, 
iipim,  AuHtruliii,  (.'uba,  I'orto  llico,  China,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
lUL  not  on  a  (juaiilily  btiHiH. 

Sumo  Kartor  webH  coutainitig  artillcial  ailk  are  exported  to  Belgium, 
'ranco,  Italy,  Kn^huici,  Hwitwrhiiid,  and  the  Netherlands,  the  arti- 
(lial  Hilk  UHixl  in  (Iicmi!  ail-ich'H  Imjnj;  imimrtod  from  those  countries 
nth  drawback  privili'Ki-H. 

I>omoHtir',  iiiiiiuifiicliin'ix  iiri'  able  to  obtain  the  imported  arti- 
cial  Hilk  at  Iwiilml  [iii'-cn  nqiml  to  tluwo  quoted  for  the  domestic 
latoriuj.  ()ri(i  "t  llm  liUKi'ril,  iliiini>Mlie  lirma  engaged  in  the  manu- 
icture  of  tiiii  llu'-r  «""''''*  "'  i"'i''>w  fabrics  exports  some  notions 
D  Canada,  buiih'  t'lpiwll'"  I"  Hniilli  America,  and  a  line  of  "middie 
anda"  tu  Analialiii,  mitliiriK  U>  China  or  Japan,  very  httle  to 
luropo,  and  only  a  fi'W  itrliiJiM  iti  HimiU  Inia  to  certain  large  stores  in 
Ingland.  Prior  to  l)'"  Wiuld  Win;,  annlhur  verv  large  and  long 
stablished  winiiiiiiiy,  nniiiiif"'i,unnf(  divowified  narrow  wares, 
sually  exported  abuiit  III  pi-r  ciii,  iif  its  iinuhiela,  but  since  the  war 
as  been  exporting  only  iiboiil  ft  p>T  .■chl  iiio«tly  to  South  America, 
hrough  various  ux|nirlliiB  iiHiunuw,  hm  firni  exports  to  China, 
apan,  Egypt,  and  Canmia,  lull-  ii"l.  lo  (hirmany. 
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DiPOBTS 

Import  statistics  of  fabrics  with  fast  edges  not  exceeding  12  inches 
in  wiath  were  not  reported  separately  prior  to  July  1,  1918.  Imports 
for  consmnption  are  shown  in  Table  11,  from  that  date  to  December 
31,  1924,  inclusive.  On  the  valuation  basis,  there  was  a  gradual 
increase  up  to  the  enactment  of  the  present  law,  September  21,  1922. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1922  there  was  a  decided  increase.  By  1923 
the  increase  had  become  very  marked,  imports  amounting  in  value 
to  practically  five  times  the  annual  average  up  to  September  21, 1922. 
Preliminary  figures  for  1924  show  a  decided  decrease  compared  with 
1923  values.  Imports  consist  largely  of  tapes,  typewriter  ribbons 
with  fast  edges,  bandings,  skirt  beltings,  ribbon  bands,  shoe  gorings, 
elastics,  and  bindings. 

Tab  LB  11. — Cotton  fahricsw  ith  fast  edges,  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  vndth^ — 
/  Imports  for  consumption — Revenue,  1918-1924 


Calendar  year 


1918 « 

1919- 

1920..- 
1921  •  «  .. 
1922»«». 


Annual  average^ .do.. 


19221 • 
1923  »o. 

1924".. 


Rate  of  duty 


25per  oent. 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 


35  per  oent. 

do 

do 


Quantity 


Yard8 
951, 179 
2,140,542 
5,375,635 
4,367,432 
7,465,851 


4.291,890 


Pounds 
51,810 
283,910 
138,164 


Value 


$19, 100 
66,613 
69,328 
72,572 
76,684, 


64,333 


108,352 
316, 173 
173,074 


Duty 
collected 


$4,775 
16,653 
17,332 
18,553 
19, 767 


16,296 


Unit 
value 


$.0201 
.0311 
.0129 
.0166 
.0103 


.0150 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate 


Percent 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.56 
25.78 


25.33 


37,923 

110,310 

60,576 


2.09 
1.11 
1.25 


35.00 
35.00 
35.00 


I  Not  separately  reported  until  July  1, 1918. 
•July  1, 1918;  to  Dec.  31, 1918,  inclusive. 

•  25  per  cent  plus  7  cents  per  pound  for  cotton  having  a  staple  of  IH  inches,  or  more  in  length. 

•  Inolades  3,041,732  yards,  valued  at  $57,520,  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  1,325,700  yards  (5,860 
pounds),  valued  at  $15,052,  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  7  cents  a  pound. 

•  Jan.  1,  to  Sept.  21,  inclusive. 

•  Includes  3,859,607  yards,  valued  at  $49,216,  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  3,606,244  yards  (8,511 
pounds),  valued  at  $27,468.  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  and  7  cents  a  pound. 

T  For  1,725  days,  equivalent  to  4.73  years. 

•  Sept.  22,  to  Dec.  31.  inclusive. 

•  Olassiflcation  of  act  of  1922:  Fabrics  with  fast  edges  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  width,  and  articles  made 
therefrom.  Statistics  of  imports  include  3,952  pounds  of  bandings  and  bindings,  v^ued  at  $7,376,  duties 
ooUected,  $2,582;  29,906  pounds  of  belts  and  beltings,  valued  at  $51,292,  duties  collected.  $17,952. 

10  Statistics  of  imports  include  10,301  pounds  of  bandings  and  bindings,  valued  at  $22,178,  duties  collected, 
$7,762;  139,635  pounds  of  belts,  and  beltings  valued  at  $111,227,  duties  collected,  $38,929. 

II  Preliminary  figures. 
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rK«t\.«  12. — Cotton  handings f  heUingSj  bindings f  bone  casings^  tubing ^  cordSy  tassels j 
^i*tr^,  tirt  fabricSf  tapesy  suspendersy  braces,  and  fabrics  mth  fast  edges   no  i 
ftJt^t^isig  lis  inches  in  width  ^ — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue,  1891-1924 


Ymt 


UNO.. 


IVOI.... 

IW3.... 
IVKH.... 
1«)6.... 
IWW.... 
iW)7.„. 
IWM.... 

mo.... 

Wll...- 

1W12 

1013 

1014  »..- 
1014  «... 

1016 

1016 

1017 

1018..... 

Oalendar:  * 

1018'.... 

1010 

1020 

1021 

1022  »o  ». 


Rate  of  duty 


40  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 


do 

45  per  cent . 

do 

.....dp...... 

do 

do 


Annual  average  i' 


1022 1»  ". 

1023  "— 

1024  w... 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

—.do 

-..do 

....do 

25i)er  cent. 

do 

.-..do 

....do 

....do 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
.do.». 
.do.». 


35  per  cent. 

do 

do 


Value 


$211,175 
823,008 
421,354 
302,166 

88,481 
400,734 
438,456 
404,614 
301,423 
356,182 
466,672 
566,164 
545,607 
581,743 
306,200 
435,301 
485,236 
635,002 
405, 061 
404,301 
236,342 
141,003 
140,654 
132, 037 

25,744 
606,440 
366,542 
278,000 
206,532 
665,044 

475,665 
377,093 
400,072 
•364,535 
306,401 


Duty 
collected 


406,428 


121,154 
308,902 
261,462 


$84,470 

129^663 

168,542 

120,866 

35,302 

180,330 

107,305 

182,076 

176,140 

160,281 

210,003 

254,774 

245,523 

261,784 

178,204 

195,886 

218,356 

285,751 

222,776 

222,476 

106,354 

63,857 

63,294 

59,417 

11,585 

126,612 

91,635 

69,726 

51,633 

141,486 

118,016 
94,273 

10^268 
93,204 
77,060 


Actual 
and  com* 
puted 
ad  va- 
lorem 
rate 


166,338 


42,403 

130,646 

01,612 


Per  ctfit 
4a  Oo 
40.00 
4a  00 
40.00 

4a  00 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00  c 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

4&00 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 
fi&OO 
25.00 
25.67 
25.45 


38.56 


36.00 
36.00 
86.00 


1  Mainly  "  Fabrics  with  fast  edges,  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  width,"  this  term  ^vers  tapes,  bandings, 
beltings,  bindings  etc.  The  figures  shown  also  include,  without  separate  record,  the  following:  "And 
manufactures  thereof,"  under  the  act  of  1022;  gimps,  galloons,  and  goring  under  the  acts  of  1800  and  1894; 
garters,  suspenders,  braces,  cords,  tassels,  cords  and  tassels,  and  tire  fabrics,  prior  to  July  1, 1018;  and  tub- 
ings (incluoing  bone  oasings)  prior  to  the  act  of  1022. 

1  For  1891  there  were  "cords,  braids,  gimps,"  etc.,  not  included,  to  the  value  of  $184»033;  duty,  $64,412 
rate,  35  per  cent,  coming  in  under  the  act  of  1883. 

»  July  1  to  Aug.  27, 1894,  inclusive. 

«  Aug.  28, 1894,  to  June  30, 1895,  inclusive. 

•  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  inclusive. 

•  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914,  inclusive. 
1  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1918,  inclusive. 

>  Plus  7  cents  a  pound  if  containing  cotton  having  staple  of  1%  inches  or  more  under  emergency  tariff 
act  of  May  27, 1921. 

•  Includes  imports  valued  at  $309,638,  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  29,684  pounds,  valued  at 
$54,896,  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  7  cents  a  pound. 

10  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21, 1922,  inclusive. 

"  Includes  imports  valued  at  $251,985,  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  19,667  pounds,  valued  at 
$54,4167  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  7  cents  per  pound. 

1*  For  11,673  days,  equivalent  to  32  years. 

"  Sept.  22  to  Dec.  31,  inclusive. 

>«  Classifications  under  the  act  of  1922;  fabrics  with  fast  edges  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  width,  and 
articles  made  therefrom;  tubings;  cords,  tassels,  and  cords  and  tassels;  garters,  suspenders,  and  braces. 

"  Preliminary  figures. 
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OOMPETUnVB  CONDITIONS 

Detmled  statiatios  are  not  available,  but  it  is  stated  in  the  trade 
that  competitive  imports  are  mainly  from  Germany,  with  occasional 
shipments  from  England,  France,  Switaerland,  and  other  coimtries. 
Germany  has  long  oeen  the  chief  source  of  imports  of  woven  and 
braided  narrow  wares,  the  industry  being  well  established  and  highly 
developed  in  Barmen,  Oefeld,  and  Elberfeld.  While  both  German 
and  American  manufacturers  import  their  finest  cotton  yams  from 
England,  the  Germans  have  the  advantage  in  the  import  duties 
which  domestic  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  pay  on  this  raw 
material.  German  manufacturers  have  the  fxu'ther  advantage  of 
cheaper  dyes,  and  where  absolutelv  fast  and  satisfactory  dyes  of 
the  highest  quaUty  are  reguired  tney  enjoy  a  decided  advantage 
in  competing  for  orders.  These  phases  of  competitive  conditions 
are  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  Section  IX — ^Labels  for  garments 
and  other  articles. 

A  special  narrow-woven  fabric,  from  7  to  8  inches  in  width,  known 
as  baoy  binding,  is  imported  from  Italy  for  use  among  the  popu- 
lation of  Italian  extraction.  It  is  said  that  no  comparable  article 
is  produced  iu  the  domestic  industry.  Imjwrts  of  typewriter  ribbons 
with  fast  edges  are  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  domestic  typewriter 
ribbons  are  made  from  strips  cut  from  wide-woven  fabrics,  and  con- 
sequently without  fast  edges. 

The  technical  skill  and  Eaowledge  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  are 
f uUy  equal  to  that  of  the  foreign  producer,  but  in  the  matter  of  labor 
and  material  costs  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  the  advantage.  In 
order  to  reduce  costs,  the  domestic  manufacturer  strives  for  quantity  pro- 
duction, but  the  foreign  manufacturer,  with  the  advantage  of  cheaper 
and  more  abundant  labor,  is  able  to  compete  successfully  for  small  orders . 
In  the  line  of  elastic  fabrics  and  webbings  the  domestic  iodustry  is 
firmly  established,  competitive  imports  consisting  mostly  of  shoe 
sorinss  from  Germany  and  small  elastic  webs  of  a  staple,  plain  type 
from  England,  produced  and  handled  on  a  quantity  basis. 

TAEIFP  HISTORY 

The  iDclusive  term  "Fabrics  with  fast  edges  not  exceeding  12 
mches  in  width''  (embracing  articles  made  of  cotton  or  of  which 
cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  or  of  cotton  and 
India  rubber,  and  not  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery)  was  first 
employed  in  the  act  of  1913,  which  imposed  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  imports.  In  the  act  of  1922,  "Fabrics  with  fast  e^es  not 
exceeding  12  mches  in  width,  and  articles  made  therefrom,"  is  the 
inclusive  term  used,  and  imports  of  such  articles,  composed  wholly  or 
in  chief  value  of  cotton,  or  of  cotton  and  india  rubber,  are  subject  to  a 
duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

POEEIGN  PBODUCTION 

Statistics  of  production  in  foreign  coimtries  are  not  available. 
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COUBT  AND  TbBASOET  DeOISIOKS 

Under  the  acts  of  1883  and  1890  elastic  webbing  composed  of 
cotton  and  india  rubber  was  held  to  be  dutiable  as  webbmg.  (6.  A.  133, 
T.  D.  10483  of  1890;  G.  A.  1223,  T.  D.  12539  of  1892;  G.  A.  2150, 
T.  D.  14151  of  1893;  G.  A.  2449,  T.  D.  14727  of  1894;  G.  A.  3812, 
T.  D.  17937  of  1897.) 

Under  the  act  of  1894  cotton  beltings  which  were  not  specifically 
provided  for  were  held  to  be  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  cotton  at  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem.     (G.  A.  3944,  T.  D.  18234  of  1897.) 

Under  the  act  of  1897  so  called  bridle  tapes  of  cotton,  braided  on  a 
braiding  machine,  about  three-sixteentns  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
intended  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  piano-forte  actions,  were  held  to  be 
dutiable  as  cotton  tapes  imder  paragraph  320  and  not  as  cotton 
braids.     (G.  A.  5650,  T.  D.  25216  of  1904.) 

Tapes  and  ladder  tapes  are  not  the  same  thing,  and  an  importation 
of  ladder  tapes,  not  shown  to  be  within  the  commercial  designation  of 
tapes,  was  held  to  be  dutiable  as  a  manufacture  of  cotton  under  the 
act  of  1909.    ( United  States  v.  Walter,  3  Ct.  Oust.  Appeals,  94  of  1913.) 

Under  the  act  of  1913  the  following  decisions  were  rendered: 
Cotton  bandages  in  the  piece  in  their  entirety,  not  conmaercially 
suitable  for  any  other  use  than  to  be  cut  into  bandages,  were  held  to 
be  dutiable  as  bandings  under  paragraph  262,  and  not  as  cotton  cloth 
under  paragraph  252.  (G.  A.  8237,  T.  D.  37933  of  1919;  T.  D.  35952 
of  1915.) 

Narrow-woven  articles  less  than  1  inch  in  width  with  a  finished 
pattern  or  design  along  one  edge,  cotton  chief  value,  were  held  to  be 
dutiable  as  bindings.  (Abstract  37682  of  1915;  ifassce  v.  United 
States,  3  Ct.  Cust.  Appeals,  470  of  1912.) 

Strips  of  cotton  cloth  approximately  4  inches  wide  and  from  6 
to  6  yards  in  length  were  hem  to  be  dutiable  as  bandings.  (T.  D.  34284 
of  1914.) 

Elastic  webbing  in  chief  value  of  cotton  was  held  to  be  dutiable 
as  cloth  fabric  with  fast  edges  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  width. 
(Abstract  of  37644  of  1915.) 

The  eo  nomine  provision  for  belts  in  paragraph  262  was  held  to  be 
more  specific  than  the  provision  for  wearing  apparel  in  paragraph 
256,  and  belts  composed  of  silk  and  cotton  were  neld  to  be  dutiable 
under  paragraph  262.     (Abstract  46277  of  1923:) 

Cotton  tapes  not  being  especially  provided  for  were  held  to  be 
dutiable  as  fabrics  with  fast  edges  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  width 
under  paragraph  263,  rather  than  under  paragraph  358.  (Abstract 
44681  of  1922.) 

Woven  cotton  fabrics  in  the  piece,  not  exceeding  12  inches  in 
width,  with  fast  edges  and  with  printed  desi^s  at  regular  intervals, 
were  held  to  be  more  specifically  provided  for  in  paragraph  262  as  fab- 
rics with  fast  edges  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  width  than  as  printed 
cotton  cloth  in  paragraph  252.  (G.  A.  8327,  T.  D.  38316  of  1920.) 
Coarse  cotton  fabric  irom  7  to  9  inches  in  width,  having  loopecl 
edges,  shown  to  be  used  in  connection  with  lace  or  other  trmimings 
for  making  bedspreads,  in  such  fashion  that  the  lace  or  other  trim- 
ming was  attached  to  the  looped  edge  of  the  fabric,  was  held  to  be 
dutiable  as  '^  Fabrics  with  fast  edges  not  exceeding  12  inches  in 
width"  under  paragraph  262,  rather  than  as  ^'trimmings"  under 
paragraph  358.     (Abstract  42501,  of  1918.) 
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n.  TUBINGS 

General  Infobmation 

description  and  uses  ^ 

Tubings  of  cotton,  covered  by  paragraph  913  of  the  act  of  1922, 
include  mostly  small  wares  produced  in  tuoular  form  on  narrow-ware 
looms.  Tubings  are  woven  with  two  distinct  warps,  upper  and  lower, 
the  weave  being  complete  on  four  picks,  producing  a  double  fabric 
connected  at  the  edges.  This  is  the  principle  used  in  the  weaving 
of  seamless  bags- and  pillow  tubings  on  wide  looms.  Tubings  serve  ' 
as  bone  casing  for  enclosing  corset  steels,  for  the  incasing  of  the 
stems  of  artificial  flowers  and  for  other  purposes.  Some  are  produced 
on  braiding  inachines  and  used  as  ''sleevings''  for  insulating  pi^poses 
in  the  electrical  industry. 

Various  types  o(  lamp  and  stove  wickings  are  also  tubular  woven 
on  narrow-ware  looms,  and  some  are  also  tubular  braided,  but  such 
•wickings  are  specifically  mentioned  in  paragraph  913  and  provided 
for  at  a  special  rate  of  duty.  Certain  types  of  fire  hose,  also  tub- 
ular woven,  are  provided  for  imder  paragraph  1007  as  '*Hose  siut- 
able  for  conducting  Uquids  or  gases,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  vegetable  fiber."  Pillow  tubings  and  seamless  bag  fabric 
are  dutiable  as  countable  cotton  cloth. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION 

Tubings  constitute  a  small  and  relatively  unimportant  portion  of 
the  domestic  production  of  cotton  small  wares,  and  are  not  separately 
recorded  in  the  census  statistics.  The  textile  directories  do  not 
show  any  plant  engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  tubings, 
and  there  is  no  record  of  exports  in  pubhshed  official  statistics. 

IMPORTS 

Under  previous  tariff  acts,  imports  of  tubings  have  not  been 
recorded  separately  from  other  cotton  small  wares,  but  are  reported 
to  have  been  neghgible.  In  the  statistical  classification  of  imports 
eflfective  September  22,  1922,  a  separate  import  number  was  assigned 
to  tubings  of  cotton,  but  up  to  December  31,  1922,  inclusive,  there 
were  no  imports  classed  imder  this  heading.  In  the  calendar  year 
1923  imports  of  tubings  amoimted  to  237  poimds,  valued  at  $234; 
duty  collected  $82.  Preliminary  figures  for  1924  show  imports  of 
208  pounds,  valued  at  $396,  duty  collected  $139. 

Tubings,  under  consideration,  constitute  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  output  of  the  domestic  small-wares  industry,  and  at  present  meet 
with  httle  competition  from  abroad. 

TARIFF  HISTORY 

Tubings  were  not  mentioned  in  the  acts  of  1883,  1890,  or  1894. 
The  act  of  1897  provided  for  tubing,  also  bone  casings  "made  of 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  *'  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  act  of  1909  provided  for  tubings  and  bone  casings,  "made  of 
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cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  and  India  rubber,  or  of  which  cotton 
or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value," 
at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Tubings  were  not  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  act  of  1913,  but  bone  casings,  ''made  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  or  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber  anaindia  rubber,"  were  provided  for  at  25  per  cent  ad  v^orem. 
Thfe  act  of  1922  provides  for  tubings,  "composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  cotton  or  of  cotton  and  india  rubber,  and  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,"  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  omits  specific  mention  <rf 
bone  casings,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  a  variety  of  tubing.  Tubings 
are  speciauj  mentioned  in  this  act,  since,  being  tubular-woven  and 
thereiore  without  selvages,  they  might  be  held  as  not  included  under 
"fabrics  with  fast  edges  not  exceedmg  12  inches  in  width." 

COUBT  AND  TeEASUBT  DECISIONS 

Cotton  bone  casings,  not  commercially  known  as  galloons,  were 
held  to  be  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  cotton  under  paragraph  264 
rather  than  as  galloons  imder  paragraph  263.  (G.  A.  3026^  T.  D. 
16002  of  1895.) 


/ 
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m.  GARTERS,  SUSPENDERS,  AND  BRACES 

General  Information 

DBSOBIPTION  and  USES 

A  garter  may  be  defined  as  a  band  worn  around  the  leg  to  hold 
the  stocking  m  place;  loosely,  any  stocking  supporter.  Garters  worn 
by  men  are  generally  made  to  encircle  the  leg,  the  ends  fastening 
together  with  clasps,  and  provided  with  catches  to  grip  the  sock. 
Garters  worn  by  women  and  children  may  be  of  the  type  that  en- 
circles the  1^,  or  they  may  be  made  as  nose  supporters.  Garters 
may  also  be  worn  as  arm  bands. 

A  suspender  is  one  of  a  pair  of  straps  passing  over  the  shoulders 
to  support  the  trousers  or  one  of  a  pair  of  braces. 

Garters  and  suspenders  generally  have  elastic  webbing  as  their 
basic  material;  in  some  types  nonelastic  webbing  is  substituted,  in 
others  there  is  a  combination  of  the  two. 

The  English  use  the  term  "braces"  instead  of  suspenders,  and 
the  most  popular  suspenders  imported  from  France  are  laoeUed 
"bretelles."  In  the  domestic  industry  the  term  "braces''  is  some- 
times synonymous  with  the  word  "suspenders,"  but  is  more  often 
confined  to  body  braces,  made  of  elastic  or  nonelastic  webbings, 
worn  to  correct  round  shoulders  or  other  physical  defects. 

THE  DOMESTIC   INDUSTRY 

History. — The  garter  and  suspender  industry  is  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  the  output  of  the  domestic  elastic-webbing  industry,  and 
tiie  two  industries  are  so  interdependent  that  their  history  is  practi- 
caUy  one.  * 

The  manufacture  of  elastic  webbing  dates  back  to  about  1840 
in  Europe,  but  did  not  begin  in  this  coimtry  imtil  about  1860.  The 
earliest  uses  of  elastic  webbings  were  for  the  manufacture  of  shoe 
gorings,  garters,  and  suspenders,  special  types  being  produced  for 
each  purpose.  Garters  and  suspenders  made  of  elastic  webbings 
supplied  a  long-felt  want,  and  rapidly  superseded  the  makeshifts 
previously  employed.  The  manuf active  of  these  articles  has  steadily 
developed  into  an  industry  with  an  annual  output  of  milhons  of 
dollars  in  value. 

Geographical  distribution. — ^Details  as  to  the  development  of  the 
manufacture  of  "suspenders,  garters,  and  elastic  woven  goods"  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  various  States  in  the  census  years 
1909, 1914, 1919,  and  1921  are  recorded  in  Table  13,  below.  Prior 
to  1909  elastic  woven  goods  were  included  in  part  under  men's 
furnishings,  in  part  imder  millinery  and  lace  goods,  and  in  part  imder 
rubber  and  elastic  goods  (now  classified  as  "rubber  tires,  tubes,  and 
rubber  goods  not  efeewhere  specified*' )•  In  addition  to  the  products 
covered  Dy  the  table,  suspenders,  garters,  and  elastic  woven  goods  to 
the  value  of  $694,035  in  1914  and  $2,017,142  in  1919  were  reported 
under  other  classifications. 

Of  the  estabhshments  recorded  by  the  census  as  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  suspenders,  garters,  and  elastic  woven  goods  in  1921, 
55  were  in  New  York;  27  in  Massachusetts;  17  in  Connecticut.    In 
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1921  the  total  number  of  establishments  was  170,  as  compared  with 
251  in  1909.  Statistics  for  1923  show  99  establishments  producing 
suspenders,  garters,  and  elastic  woven  goods,  from  purchased  web- 
bing, as  follows:  New  York,  44;  Illinois,  12;  Massachusetts,  11; 
Connecticut,  6;  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin,  4  each;  Minne- 
sota and  Missouri,  3  each;  tne  remaining  8  were  in  Colorado,  Iowa, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina. 

Table  13. — Suspendersy  garters,  and  daatiC'Waven  goods — Geographical  distribution, 

censiks  years  1909-1921 

[Source:  Federal  Census] 


Year 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Wage- 
earners, 
average 
number 

Pri- 
mary 
horse- 
power 

Bxpressed  in  thousands 

State 

Capital 

Wages 

Cost  of 
mate* 
rialsi 

Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts 

Value 
added 

by 
manu- 
facture 

United  States 

1909 
1914 
1919 
1921 

251 

216 

>196 

170 

10, 141 
9,646 

10,867 
9,493 

4,899 

7,524 

9,028 

(») 

$15,208 

16,344 

39, 677 

(») 

$4,273 

4,276 
9,270 

8,789 

$16,912 
15, 191 
36,369 
27.233 

$28,360 
24,433 
60,776 
44.936 

$11,438 

9,242 
24.400 
17,702 

New  York 

1914 
1919 
1921 « 
1914 
1919 
1921  < 
1914 
1919 
•  1921 < 
1914 
1919 
1921  < 
1914 
1919 
1921* 
1914 
1919 
1921 « 
1914 
1919 
1921* 
1914 
1919 
1921 « 
1914 
1919 
1921 « 
1914 
1919 
1921  < 
1914 
1919 
1921* 

87 
80 
55 
30 
29 
27 

(») 
15 
17 
14 
14 
15 
6 
10 

H 

22 

14 

11 

6 

7 

7 

11 

7 

6 

(») 
3 
3 

(») 
5 
4 

(») 

12 
«11 

1,149 
1,238 

156 
253 

1,624 
3,889 

622 

1,176 

3,025 
7,256 

4,461 
10,618 

1.435 

8,863 

Massfto'^usetts. - 

2,947 
2,965 

1,650 
1,956 

5,060 
10,165 

1,411 
2,470 

8,681 
8,351 

6,823 
14,972 

a;74S 

6,A21 

Connecticut .. - 

3,426 

4,197 

(•) 
15,788 

3,332 

10,262 

16,066 

(») 

6,704 

Illinois 

628 

135 

808 
(•) 

237 
(•) 

1,220 

2,077 

867 

(•) 

Rhode  Island ^ 

495 
892 

1,528 
1,722 

1,068 
2,428 

302 
754 

734 
2,669 

1,222 
4,261 

488 

1,082 

Pennsylvania 

696 
481 

149 
139 

788 
1,462 

209 
336 

1,406 
1.822 

2^171 
3,182 

706 

1.300 

New  Jersey .— .. 

211 
^   255 

219 
279 

901 
1,191 

109 
240 

326 
663 

662 
1,356 

220 

603 

Ohio - 

274 
261 

153 
153 

449 

787 

104 
162 

686 
772 

939 
1,414 

363 

642 

Minnesota. .. ^  , 

«30 

8 

144 

(») 
21 

165 

(•) 
224 

(•) 

00 

Wisconsin.. ._. .— - — _ 

11 

5 

(») 
61 

(•) 
8 

(0 

.   88 

% 

(f) 

^^80 

All  other 

"■i,*298" 

3,634 
316 
(«) 

5,646 

3,782 

0) 

1,382 
771 
0) 

4,313 
4,432 

6,688 
7,668 

2,875 

3,220 
(0 

1  Includes  principal  materials,  fuel,  and  rent  of  power. 

s  Includes  21  establishments  with  products  less  than  $5,000  each. 

s  Figures  not  available. 

*  Figures  for  subdivision  by  States  not  available  for  the  years  1921  and  1023. 

» Included  in  "AU  other." 

Oroanization  and  equipment. — Owing  to  changes  in  classification, 
the  figures  for  the  census  years  shown  in  the  table  below  are  not 
directly  comparable  because  of  the  fact  that  the  1923  data  are  limited 
to  plants  that  purchased  the  webbing  from  which  theymanuf  actured 
suspenders,  garters,  and  other  elastic  woven  goods.  While  in  earlier 
jrears  it  was  the  usual  practice  for  manufacturers  to  buy  their  mate- 
rials, some  plants  produced  their  own  fabrics,  a  few  turning  out  a  fiJl 
line  of  elastic  and  nonelastic  webbings,  as  well  as  the  braided  cords 
used  in  garters  and  suspenders  of  certain  types. 

The  equipment  of  plants  engaged  in  tnis  Une  of  manufacture  is 
largely  confined  to  machinery  for  cutting,  stamping,  and  sewing. 
Buttonholes  in  the  webbings  are  usually  made  in  the  weaving  process. 
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IBource:  Federal  C 


11,546 

411 

IS.191.191 

trSS 

igtBi 

mi. 

1S33> 

Number  ofestabUsbmenta. 

1.430 
3«,3m,000 

Hweiooo 

m 

m 

fl;4fls 

<„.&.«. 

ZMT.OOO 

3,789.000 

56^000 

27.333.000 

IT,  70^000 

*-Si 

Materials,  fuel,  rent  of  power 

10,3«3,270 

Thou 


S56.000:ai 


Indudsd  In  tbe  Qguns  [or  IIKI . 
allied  Bt  »1.0aO.  For  1019,  how- 
Bamen,  and   products  Tallied  at 


itnblubnieTit^  . 

. J Buch establishmeats,  „.  . 

are  Included  In  all  Items  wltb  the  eiceptiou  of  "  Namber  of  establlshmeats. 

■  PlgureSBreuotmnipaiBbleffltli  thOK  for  prtvioua  cenniB 
■ee  teit  abOFC. 

>  FliDiea  are  not  avallabls. 

Materials  ttsed. — The  principal  material  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  earters,  suspenders,  and  braces  is  elastic  webbing,  but  nonelastic 
webbing,  elastic  and  nonelastic  braided  cords,  ribbons,  metal  buckles, 
catches,  fasteners,  and  cloth,  as  well  as  leather,  are  also  employed. 

The  webbings  are  woven  on  narrow-ware  looms,  aad  are  mainly 
of  cotton  yams,  which  may  be  in  whole  or  in  part  grey,  bleached, 
mercerized,  or  dyed.  Braided  fabrics  are  also  produced  from 
similar  yams.  In  the  elastic  woven  webbings,  elastic  threads  of 
india  rubber  are  woven  in  with  the  warp,  and  are  used  in  the  cores 
of  the  elastic  braided  cords.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  materials 
used  are  of  domestic  manufacture.  In  addition  to  these  articles 
covered  by  paragraph  913,  the  industry  utilizes  similar  articles,  but 
of  materials  provided  for  in  other  textile  schedules  of  the  present 
law. 

The  domestic  manufacture  of  garters,  suspenders,  and  braces  is  so 
dependent  upon  that  of  the  elastic  webbings  entering  into  them  that 
an  outline  of  the  development  of  the  elastic  webbing  mdustry  may  be 
of  interest  at  this  point. 

The  weavingof  rubber  elastic  threads  with  other  materials  b^an 
about  1840.  The  American  ind^Ist^y  was  started  about  1860,  al- 
though for  a  number  of  years  previously  England,  Germany,  and 
France  in  a  small  waj'  baa  found  in  this  country  a  market  for  their 
products,  particularly  in  cords,  braids,  and  shoegorings.  A  few  looms 
were  brought  over  from  England  aod  installpd  at  Easthampton, 
Mass.,  ana  the  mani^facture  of  shoegoring  was  begun. 

For  some  time  the  rubber  thread  required  was  imported  from 
England.  The  business  grew  rapidly,  and  factories  were  installed  in 
Boston,  Lowell,  and  Brockton,  Mass.;  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  and  in 
Camden,  N.  J.  A  labor  dispute  about  1890  ultimately  caused  the 
shoe  trade  to  abandon  the  use  of  goring  web  and  most  of  the  looms 
making  such  webbing  were  diverted  to  the  manufacture  of  other 
types  of  elastic  webbings. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  weave  elastic  webbings  on  wide  looms, 
the  cloth  being  divided  at  intervals,  according  to  the  widths  required. 
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by  gaps  in  the  warp,  binder  threads  bemg  woven  in  at  each  edge. 
Ijbe  strips  were  cut  apart  by  knives  properly  placed  in  the  loom. 
While  this  method  was  much  more  economical  than  weaving  indi- 
vidual webs  in  gang  or  narrow-ware  looms,  the  product  was  unsat- 
isfactory, owing  to  the  lack  of  finish  and  the  imperfect  edges. 

Attempts  were  also  made  to  calender  an  elatstic  substance  between 
two  separate,  finely  woven  cloths,  afterwards  cutting  the  product 
mto  narrow  strips  of  the  desired  widths.  This  method  was  simple, 
and  though  admitting  of  the  use  of  a  great  variety  in  outer  cloths, 
some  of  which  were  fimshed  by  embossing  and  printing,  it  was  also  dis- 
carded by  the  trade.  The  webbing  busmess  ultimately  settled  down 
to  the  weaving  of  narrow-ware  Mastic  goods,  plain  and  fancy,  on 
narrow-ware  or  gang  looms,  and  the  business  has  steadily  grown  along 
those  lines.  Some  narrow-ware  looms  for  the  weaving  of  webbings 
used  in  suspenders  and  braces  and  in  certain  types  of  garters  are 
equipped  with  attachments  for  producing  the  necessary  buttonholes 
in  the  process  of  weaving. 

In  the  weaving  of  elastic  webbings  the  proper  manipulation  of  the 
rubber  warp  threads  and  the  yarns  calls  for  skill  and  extensive  ex- 
perience. Atmospheric  conditions  also  affect  the  product,  especially 
in  weaving,  widening  the  phases  of  the  problems.  A  low  humidity 
being  necessary  in  weaving  elastic  webbings,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  use  artificial  heat  in  warm  weather  m  order  to  lower  the  rela- 
tive humidity  in  the  weaving  rooms. 

In  making  some  braided  elastic  webbings,  intended  for  arm  bands 
and  garters  of  certain  types,  the  elastic  rubber  strands  are  first  put 
through  a  braiding  macnine;  this  produces  an  elastic  ''soutache*' 
braid,  the  rubber  being  completely  covered  with  the  braiding  threads. 
This  elastic  ''soutache''  braid  is  woven  into  the  finished  fabric  in 
the  final  process. 

During  the  World  War  special  requirements  for  certain  kinds  of 
elastic  webbings  made  it  necessary  tnat  the  elastic  rubber  strands 
be  completely  covered  with  yarn  or  thread  before  being  woven  into 
the  webbing.  The  object  of  this  was  to  increase  the  life  of  the 
elastic  threads  in  service  by  protecting  them  against  the  effects 
of  perspiration  and  humidity.  It  was  said  that  the  life  of  the 
fabric  was  practically  doubled  by  this  expedient.  For  the  same 
reasons  surgical  bandage  elastic  webs,  which  are  required  to  be  soft 
and  in  which  the  texture  varies  by  reason  of  the  different  widths 
called  for  by  the  design,  are  made  with  rubber  strands  previously 
covered  with  braiding. 

The  yams  used  vary  in  fineness  and  ply,  and  the  webs  and  cords* 
being  subject  to  changing  fashion,  vary  greatly  in  design,  size,  and 
texture.  An  important  part  of  all  elastic  webs  consists  of  the  elastic 
rubber  threads  used  in  the  warp,  as  is  the  case  also  in  the  braiding 
of  elastic  cords.  The  yarns  used  in  domestic  elastic  fabrics  are  oi 
domestic  manufacture,  being  within  the  range  readily  furnished  by 
domestic  spinners.  The  ruboer  elastic  threads  are  also  purchased  in 
the  domestic  market. 

The  preliminary  processes  preparatory  to  weaving  are  similar  to 
those  employed  in  the  production  of  other  narrow  wares,  the  rubber 
strands  calling  for  special  treatment  and  handling. 

In  weaving  elastic  webbings  the  simplest  method  is  that  used  in 
making  garter  webs  and  similar  fabrics  used  in  the  household.  These 
are  generally  made  on  plain  cam  ribbon  looms,  some  types  of  which 
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are  capable  of  producing  as  many  as  56  pieces  or  strips  at  one  time. 
The  more  common  webbings  are  loom  webs,  lisles,  and  cables,  ail  of 
which  are  of  single-cloth  construction.  The  filling  threads  consti- 
tute the  most  conspicuous  features,  and  the  fabrics  range  in  width 
from  one-fourth  inch  to  2  inches.  Two  cotton  warps  are  usually 
employed:  One  of  these,  the  binder,  weaves  two  up  and  two  down, 
while  the  other,  called  the  gut  or  filler  warp,  weaves  with  the  rubber 
warp,  one  up  and  one  down.  The  selvage  is  formed  by  the  fiUing 
pick  passing*  around  the  stationary  steel  wire  fastened  in  the  loom  at 
the  edge  of  the  warp.  The  end  of  this  wire,  over  which  the  pick  of 
filling  passes,  tapers  to  a  point  and,  being  stationary,  the  picks  slide 
from  it  as  the  web  is  carried  forward  m  the  process  of  weaving. 
Looms  of  both  the  straight  shuttle  and  the  cu-cular  shuttle  type 
are  used. 

Lisle  webs  are  also  plain,  but  are  made  with  high-grade,  combed, 
gassed  yarns  for  the  filling,  and  are  woven  with  four  binder  warp 
Qireads  between  the  strands  of  rubber  instead  of  two  as  in  the  loom 
web.  In  the  weaving,  the  fiUing  commonly  used  consists  of  a  26s 
two-ply  combed  gassed  yarn. 

All  bleaching  and  dyeing  must  necessarily  be  done  in  the  yarns 
before  weaving,  as  the  webbing  can  not  be  subjected  to  any  boiling 
processes.  As  explained  in  the  chapter  on  small  wares,  sulphur  dyes 
are  not  suitable  for  yarns  to  be  used  in  elastic  webs  on  account  of 
the  effect  of  the  sulpnur  on  the  rubber. 

The  cable  web  is  the  most  popular  type  for  use  in  men's  garters. 
It  shows  the  prominence  of  the  two  dent  ribs  and  differs  in  appear- 
ance from  the  plain  web. 

The  French  web,  or  railroad  weave,  an  intermediate  grade  between 
the  loom  and  the  lisle  web,  is  also  used.  '^ 

The  principal  use  of  elastic  webbings  is  for  suspenders,  garters, 
and  braces,  which  articles  call  also  for  nonelastic  webbings.  Innum- 
erable other  uses  are  found  for  what  are  commonly  known  in  the 
trade  as  ''elastics." 

Elastic  webbings,  after  leaving  the  loom,  are  slashed  with  sizing 
materials  containing  starch,  and  calendered  over  steam-heated 
cylinders,  imder  suflSeient  tension  to  finish  the  fabric  with  a  smooth 
surface  acceptable  to  the  trade.  The  webbings  in  this  condition  go  to 
the  manufacturers  of  garters,  suspenders,  and  braces,  who  depend 
entirely  upon  the  domestic  supply  of  these  materials. 

Metkods  of  production, — The  manufacture  of  garters,  suspenders^ 
and  braces  from  elastic  and  nonelastic  webbings  consists  practically 
of  cutting  up,  stamping,  sewing,  stitching  and  binding,  and  the  aflSx- 
ing  of  buckles,  clasps,  fasteners,  and  catches,  the  articles  being  then 
assorted  and  packed  for  shipment.  Shirrea  ribbon  garter  stock  is 
also  prepared  oy  enclosing  braided  elastic  fabrics,  under  tension,  be- 
twe^i  fancy  smrred  ribbons,  in  the  process  of  stitching  on  sewing 
machines.  Fancy  garters  and  supporters  are  made  from  such  stocK 
in  many  varieties  and  styles,  the  subsequent  process  consisting  mainly 
of  cutting  and  stitching,  and  the  adxiition  of  decorative  articles. 
Garter  materials  are  also  sold  in  the  retail  trade,  and  many  articles 
are  made  in  the  homes  of  the  ultimate  consumers. 

Production  and  consumption, — The  production  of  suspenders, 
garters,  and  elastic-woven  goods  was  valued  in  1923  at  $24,297,342; 
m  1921,  at  $44  935,467;  in  1919,  at  $60,774,652;  and  in  1914,  at 
$24,432,753.     The  value  of  suspenders  and  garters  is  not  recorded 
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separately  from  other  elastic  woven  goods,  and  there  are  no  sta- 
tistics as  to  quantity. 

The  import  classification  groups  "garters,  suspenders,  and  braces," 
^rhile  export  figures  are  for  ''suspenders  and  garters,"  and  produc- 
tion statistics  for  "suspenders,  garters,  and  elastic-woven  goods." 
O^ng  to  these  variations  in  classification  and  to  figures  not  being 
separately  shown  for  any  one  article^  no  strict  comparison  of  domestic 
pi^uction,  imports  for  consmnption,  and  exports  can  be  made. 
^^j^Miros  for  the  last  three  census  years  are  as  follows : 


Ywmstic  production  of  "suspenders,  garters,  and  elastic-woven 

rSSS^  fci*consumW<mo7" garters,  suspenders,  and  braces".... 
}SSS^^-^m<^dersmdge^TteTs:' 


1919 


$60,774,652 

22,364 

2,551,858 


1921 


$44,935,467 
136,776 
751,676 


1923 


1  $24,297,342 

62,075 

970^547 


\  S<A  oonuM^blo  ^^^^  ^^^'    ^^  ^*  ^  ^^^  explanation  of  apparent  decrease  in  figures. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  above  table  that  domestic  consmnption 
practically  depends  upon  domestic  production. 

EXPORTS 

The  value  of  exports  of  suspenders  and  garters  for  the  years  1918 
to  1923  is  shown  in  the  followmg  table: 

Table  15. — Suspenders  and  garters — Exports  1918-192S 


Total  countries. 


Total  exports,  value. 


Canada 

Mexico 

Cuba.- 

Argentina. • 

Australia 

Japan... • 

Bngland 

Penmark 

BraiU...— ■ 

New  Zealand 

Qermany — -— 

All  other  countries. 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

09 

85 

83 

73 

67 

87 

$1,185,985 

$2,551,858 

$4,143,487 

$751,676 

$720,690 

$97a547 

76,000 

139,000 

157,000 

136,000 

74,944 

7Q;61« 

43,000 

81,000 

178,000 

96,000 

45,830 

95,334 

119,000 

244,000 

418,000 

76,000 

115,914 

156^0(9 

168,000 

383,000 

772,000 

69,000 

204,703 

247.134 

103,000 

97,000 

162,000 

45,000 

16,883 

22;  774 

27,000 

44,000 

41,000 

33,000 

25,996 

15^947 

55,000 

121,000 

193,000 

81,000 

9,131 

i^S! 

22,000 

286,000 

65,000 

24,000 

8,817 

8,2g; 

66,000 

88,000 

384,000 

19,000 

2,302 

^^ 

17,000 

45,000 

147 

1,023,711 

109,000 

14,000 

35.382 

500 

180,198 

83,128 

489,985 

1,664,487 

206,676 

253,917 

It  may  be  noted  that  while  suspenders  and  garters  were  exported 
in  appreciable  Quantities  to  many  countries  during  the  five  years 
shown,  practically  none  went  to  Germany. 

Canadian  statistics  of  imports  from  the  United  States  of  "braces, 
suspenders,  and  finished  parts  of";  "webbing,  elastic,  over  1  inch 
wide'';  and  "webbing,  nonelastic,  for  suspenders,''  for  the  fiscal 
years  ended  March  31,  1919  to  1924,  inclusive,  will  be  foimd  in  Table 
5,  page  10. 

IMPORTS 


Garters,  suspenders,  and  braces  were  not  separately  recorded  in 
imports  for  consumption  prior  to  July  1,  1918.  Table  16  shows 
imports  from  that  date  to  December  31,  1924,  inclusive.  Imports 
of  suspenders  have  for  many  years  consisted  almost  entirely  of  a 
well-known  brand,  made  in  raris.  These  are  well  made  and  practi- 
cally all  hand-sewed,  tending  to  increase  the  life  of  the  article  in 
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use.  The  name  of  the  maker  appears  on  each  pair.  They  are  non- 
elastic,  but  have  elastic  backs  and  fabric  tabs  or  thumb  pieces  on 
each  buckle. 

Table  16. — Garters,  suspenders,  and  braces,  of  cotton^ — Imports  for  consumption — 

Revenue,  1918-1924 


Rate  of  duty 


25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

do 

do  

do.» 

do. » 


35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

do 

do 


Quantity 

Value 

Duty 
collected 

Unit 
value 

Number 

102,649 

$15, 076 

$3,769 

$ai469 

66,580 

22,364 

5.591 

.3359 

108,159 

31,945 

7,986 

.2954 

« 422, 530 

» 136, 776 

34.423 

.3237 

•  279, 104 

•103,901 

26,109 

.3723 

24,318 

8,639 

3,023 

.3553 

251,023 

62,075 

21,726 

.2472 

245,237 

61,649 

21, 677 

.2514 

Actual 
and 
computed 
ad  valo- 
rem rate 


Percent 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.17 
25.13 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 


>  Not  recorded  separately  prior  to  July  1, 1918. 

>  From  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1918,  inclusive. 

>  Plus  7  cents  a  pound  on  those  containing  cotton  having  a  staple  of  IH  inches  or  more,  under  eme^ency 
tariff  act  of  May  27,  1921. 

4  From  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21,  1922,  inclusive. 

A  Includes  399, 330  (weight  not  stated),  valued  at  $127,800,  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  23,200 
(weighing  3, 278  pounds),  valued  at  $8,976,  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  7  cents  a  pound. 

"Includes  264,222  (weight  not  stated),  valued  at  $98,492,  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  14,882 
(weighing  1,911  pounds),  valued  at  $5,409,  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  7  cents  a  pound. 

^  From  Sept.  22.  to  Dec.  31,  Inclusive. 

>  Preliminary  figures. 

One  large  domestic  manufacturer  states  that  this  special  French 
brand  is  practically  the  only  type  imported,  and  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  total  imports  of  suspenders  aside  from  this  brand  amount  to 
$10,000  per  year. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS 

The  domestic  industry  is  firmly  established  and  controls  the  do- 
mestic market.  Imports  of  garters,  suspenders,  and  braces  constitute, 
in  value,  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production,  and  gener- 
ally consist  of  specialties  of  long  established  reputation,  demanded 
by  certain  domestic  consumers  even  at  prices  greatly  in  excess  of 
those  of  comparable  domestic  products. 

TARIFF  HISTORY 

Suspenders  and  braces  were  first  mentioned  in  the  act  of  1883 
and  garters  in  the  act  of  1897.  In  the  act  of  1883  the  provision 
was  For  suspenders  and  braces  of  cotton;  and  in  the  act  of  1890 
for  suspenders  and  braces,  elastic  or  nonelastic,  of  cotton;  in  the 
act  of  1894,  for  suspenders  and  braces,  of  cotton  or  other  vege- 
table fiber,  and  whetner  composed  in  part  of  india  rubber  or  other- 
wise. The  acts  of  1897,  1909,  and  1913,  although  differing  slightly 
in  their  phrasing,  provided  for  garters,  suspenders,  and  braces, 
made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  eitner  with  or  without 
india  rubber.  The  act  of  1922,  paragraph  913,  provides  for  "gar- 
ters, suspenders,  and  braces,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  cotton,  or  of  cotton  and  india  ruober,  and  not  specially  provided 
for,  35  per  centmn  ad  valorem.''  SimUt^  articles  made  in  chief 
value  of  other  textile  materials  are  provided  for  under  other  textile 
schedules. 

The  exact  texts  of  the  tariff  provisions  from  1883  to  1922,  inclusive, 
are  shown  on  page  14. 
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FOREiGN  PBODUCmON 

No  infonnation  is  available  as  to  foreign  production. 

PBICE   DATA 

Garters,  suspenders,  and  braces  are  made  in  so  many  different 
styles,  of  such  varied  materials,  sizes,  details,  etc.,  that  no  staple 

S rices  can  be  quoted.     Each  manufacturer  is  likely  to  have  his  in- 
ividual  line  oi  styles  and  constructions,  which  in  turn  may  foUow 
to  some  extent,  the  changing  fashion. 

One  large  domestic  manufacturer,  who  also  imports  the  well- 
known  French  suspenders  previously  referred  to,  states  in  r^ard 
to  these: 

The  invoice  price  according  to  the  last  shipment  made  from  Paris,  March  29, 
1923,  was  $5.25  per  dozen  pairs,  landed  at  New  York,  inclading  the  duty  of  35 
per  cent,  and  these  are  in  turn  wholesaled  at  about  $7  per  dosen,  and  retailed 
at  anywhere  from  89  cents  to  $1  per  pair. 

As  far  as  competition  with  merchandise  of  a  similar  character  made  in  this 
country  is  concerned,  the  genuine  French  suspenders  s^  at  a^ut  75  per  cent 
higher,  as  goods  made  in  this  country  sdl  at  about  $4.25  per  doien  pairs,  and 
retail  at  about  50  cents  per  pair. 

A  very  large  firm  of  wholesalers,  jobbers,  and  importers  stated 
the  landed  pnce  of  this  same  brand,  about  the  middle  of  Febroarr, 
1923,  as  $6.03  per  dozen  pairs  for  regular  lengths,  selling  at  $6.90 
per  dozen  pairs;  and  $6.63  per  dozen  for  extra  lengths,  selling  at 
$7.50  per  dozen  pairs. 

Prices  in  sman  wares  vary  according  to  demand  and  competitioii, 
as  is  the  case  with  staple  articles,  and  in  the  line  ccHisisting  largely 
of  novelties,  the  novelty  and  the  temporarv  demand  will  larg^ 
govern  in  the  matter  of  price  for  the  time  bemg. 

WAG£  DATA 

Table  14,  page  35,  shows  the  total  average  number  of  wage  eamfizs 
and  the  total  wages  paid  for  the  years  1909,  1914,  1919,  1921,  and 
1923,  in  the  industry  known  as  "suspenders,  garters,  and  elastie 
woven  goods/'  According  to  these  data,  the  average  RTinim]  wages 
amounted  to  $443  in  1914,  $853  in  1919,  $926  in  1921,  and  $830  in 
1923.  .However,  these  figures  can  not  represent,  relativdT,  the 
absolute  average  wage  per  operative  per  hour  during  the  four  jeais 
taken.  In  practical^  all  industries  wages  were  higher  in  1919  thdui 
in  1921,  and  much  higher  than  in  1914.  Again,  since  the  Ishor  turn- 
over reached  its  peak  in  1919,  oaring  to  the  market  bdoig  contrc&d 
by  the  sellers  of^both  merclmndise  and  labor,  it  is  evident  that  a 
comparison  based  upon  the  average  number  of  wage  earners  appeariK 
on  a  weeMv  or  monthly  pay  roll  affords  no  clear  idea  of  the  seJe  rf 
wages  paid.  A£;iun,  the  indxmon  of  "elastic  woven  goods"  msj 
mean  tnat  the  &are8  represent  many  fines  of  articles  mstinct  fran 
*' garters,  suspenders,  and  brac^/' 

Information  concerning  fordgn  wages,  hours,  and  working  eoodi- 
tions  is  not  available. 

Court  aitd  T»KA§vnt  l)tci§tovs 

There  are  no  ded«i9ns  of  itnpiffimtm  fm  these  articles  mads  ^a& 
cotton  the  eomponeat  aaterii4  <rf  ^Imt  raloe. 


lY.  CORDS,  TASSELS,  AND  CORDS  AND  TASSELS 

General  Information 
description  and  uses 

A  cord  may  be  formed  by  braiding,  by  doubling  or  plying,  or  by 
twisting  or  cabling  two,  three,  or  more  strands  or  threads  or  yams 
together.  Cords  may  be  larger  or  smaller  than  twine,  but  are  gen- 
erally assumed  to  be  smaller  than  rope.  However,  neither  the  indus- 
try nor  the  trade  agrees  upon  the  precise  definitions  of  the  terms 
of  "twine,''  ''cord,"  or  ''rope." 

C!ords  are  manufactured  of  various  materials,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  tassels  or  other  pendant  ornaments  to  match. 
They  are  used  in  upholstery,  for  window  shades,  curtains  and  dra- 
peries; in  the  clothmg  and  garment  trade,  for  uniforms,  hats,  caps, 
regalia,  bath  robes,  blouses,  shirts,  etc. ;  and  in  the  millinery  trade. 
They  may  be  supplied  by  the  trade  in  notions  and  novelties  for 
trimmings,  for  attaching  to  hand  bags,  purses,  vanity  cases,  etc. 

One  type,  known  as  coronation  cord,  is  made  by  the  compotmd 
plying  and  twisting  of  different  strands  or  threads,  the  component 
ends  being  delivered  at  different  rates  in  the  process  of  twisting,  so 
that  the  strand  forming  the  surface  appears  completely  wrapped 
around  the  inner  ends  of  the  material.  The  variation  in  the  rate  of 
delivery  in  the  final  forming  of  the  cord  has  the  further  effect  of 
causing  the  diameter  of  the  finished  article  to  vary  throughout 
its  length,  thus  lending  a  novel  appearance  to  the  article.  Coro- 
nation cords  are  generdly  used  for  trimming  ond  decorating  pur- 
poses, being  sewed  on  in  various  designs. 

Braided  cords  may  be  either  elastic  or  nonelastic,  and  may  vary 
in  size  from  the  small  tubular  braided  cord  with  a  single  rubber 
thread,  such  as  is  used  for  securing  eye  glasses,  up  to  a  cord  in 
which  the  braided  rubber  strands  and  threads  are  of  suJB&cient  size 
and  strength  for  gymnasium  apparatus. 

Still  lai^er  elastic  cords  are  used  in  the  shock-absorbing  mecha- 
nism of  airplanes. 

Tassels  axe  pendant  ornaments  for  use  in  connection  with  cords. 
A  tassel  generally  consists  of  a  tuft  or  bunch  of  loosely  hanging  threads, 
strands,  or  cords,  of  one  length,  gathered  at  the  upper  end  or  in  the 
middle,  and  made  fast  and  finished  by  means  of  a  button  or  mold. 
It  may  be  attached  to  the  cord,  forming  the  combination  of  a  cord 
and  tassel.  In  some  tassds  the  strands  of  material  simply  pass 
through  the  hole  in  the  mold  and,  dropping  over  on  the  outside,  are 
gathered  and  bound  just  below  the  mola.  In  more  elaborate  types, 
the  tuft  of  strands  terminate  within  the  mold,  which  is  sometimes 
covered  with  material  harmonizing  with  the  strands.  In  addition 
to  "cords"  and  "tassels,"  which  are  separately  mentioned,  the  tariff 
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acts  of  1913  and  1922  also  specifically  mention  "cords  and  tassels/' 
this  having  been  made  necessary  by  reason  of  a  judicial  decision  to 
the  effect  that  the  combination  consisting  of  a  tassel  attached  to  a 
cord  is  covered  neither  by  the  term  "  cord    nor  by  the  term  "  tassel." 

THE  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY 

The  manufactm'e  of  cords  and  tassels,  a  comparatively  simple 
process  of  manipulating  materials,  constitutes  a  minor  branch  of 
the  small-wares  mdustry.  There  is  no  official  record  as  to  the  size 
of  the  industry,  its  geographical  distribution,  or  the  value  of  the 
annual  output.  Cotton  cords  are  produced  in  cordage  plants  along 
with  rope  and  twine,  in  cotton  spinning  mills,  and  in  braiding  plants. 
Both  cords  and  tassels  are  also  produced  by  specialty  manufacturers 
who  cater  to  the  upholstery,  garment  manufacturing,  and  dress  goods 
trades.  They  are  also  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  articles  re- 
quiring their  use. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  domestic  companies,  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  uniforms,  regalia  paraphernalia,  trimmings,  etc., 
established  over  100  years,  manufactures  full  lines  of  cords,  both 
braided  and  plied,  of  cotton,  mercerized  cotton,  silk,  and  mohair, 
bleached  and  dyed,  and  metal  tinsel  threads.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  metal  tinsel  tlnreads,  imported  from  France,  all  mate- 
rials are  of  domestic  manufacture.  The  company  also  manu- 
factures full  lines  of  tassels,  as  well  as  acorns  and  other  pendants, 
matching  the  cords  as  to  materials  and  designs.  It  produces  a  full 
line  of  three-ply  twisted  cords,  with  tassels  to  match,  of  red,  white 
and  blue  yams,  for  militarv  uniforms.  During  the  war  it  furnished 
the  Government  with  braided  cotton  cords  for  the  uniforms  of  en- 
listed men,  but  since  the  war  the  same  articles  are  being  made  of 
mohair.  The  company  imports  from  France  a  supplementary  line 
of  cords,  made  of  twisted  metal  threads  or  strands,  oraided  on  cot- 
ton cores,  as  well  as  tassels  to  match. 

Another  large  domestic  manufacturer,  established  over  a  third  of  a 
century,  makes  a  full  line  of  cords  and  tassels  for  the  upholstery  trade, 
using  both  bleached  and  dyed  yarns  of  cotton,  mercerized  cotton, 
silk,  etc.,  all  of  domestic  manufacture,  but  imports  the  tinsel  materials 
from  France.     This  firm  imports  no  finished  products. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  of  cords  and  tassels  are  not  separately  recorded. 

IMPORTS 

Prior  to  July  1,  1918,  imports  of  cords  and  tassels  were  not  recorded 
separately  from  those  of  other  cotton  small  wares.  The  following 
table  shows  imports  since  that  date. 
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Tablb  17.- 


-CordSf  taaaeU,  and  cords  and  taaaela,  of  cotton  * — Imports  for  consump- 

tionr— Revenue,  1918-1924 


Calendar  year 


1918  >. 
1919-. 
1920.. 
1921.. 
1922  4. 
1922  L 

1923.. 
1924 «. 


Rate  of  duty 


25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

do. 

do 


do. » 

do.« 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem.. 

do 

..-,.do 


Quantity 


Founds 


2,105 
18,920 
20,004 


Value 


$12,973 

17,582 

45,693 

128,984 

» 17, 630 

4,163 

21, 610 

26,343 


Duty 
colleoted 


$3,243 

4,395 

11,423 

•7,345 

•4,606 

1,457 

7,529 

9,220 


Unit 
value 


$1.98 
1.14 
1.32 


Actual 

and 

computed 

ad 

valorem 

rate 


Per  cent 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.34 
26.29 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 


1  Not  recorded  separately  prior  to  July  1, 1918. 

*  From  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1918,  inclusive. 

*  Plus  7  cents  a  pound  on  those  containing  cotton  having  a  staple  of  IH  inches  or  more,  under  emergency 
tarifl  act  of  May  27, 1921. 

*  From  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21, 1922,  inclusive. 

s  Includes  imports  valued  at  $26,694  (quantity  not  stated),  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  1,527 
pounds,  valued  at  $2,259,  dutiable  at  25  pw  cent  ad  valorem  and  7  cents  a  pound,  and  imports,  quantity  not 
stated,  valued  at  $31,  imported  from  Philippine  Islands  duty  free. 

*  Includes  imports  valued  at  $8,886  (quantity  not  stated),  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  3,233 
I>ounds,  valued  at  $8,644,  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  7  cents  a  pound. 

'  From  Sept.  22  to  Dec.  31,  inclusive. 

*  Prelimiiiary  figures. 

Germany,  France,  and  England  are  the  main  sources  of  imports. 

COMPETmVE   CONDITIONS 

In  cords  and  tassek  of  the  ordinary  types,  made  of  cotton  yams  of 
coarse  or  medium  coimts,  there  is  practically  no  competition  from 
abroad.  The  small  amount  of  imports  includes  articles  made  of  fine 
yams  or  metal  tinsel  threads,  mainly  of  specialties  in  which  labor 
constitutes  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  total  cost. 

TAKIFF  HISTORY 

Imports  of  cords  were  specially  provided  for  in  the  cotton  schedules 
of  the  acts  of  1883,  1890,  1894,  and  1897,  the  rates  being  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  35  cents  per  poimd  (but  not  less  than  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem),  45  per  cent,  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  respectively.  In 
the  act  of  1909  cords  of  cotton  were  not  mentioned  under  the  cotton 
schedule,  but  were  classed  with  laces  and  embroideries  imder  par- 
agraph 349  of  Schedule  J,  and  made  dutiable  at  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Tassels,  of  cotton,^  were  mentioned  for  the  first  time 
in  the  act  of  1913,  paragraph  262,  which  provided  for  imports  of 
cords,  tassels,  cords  and  tassels,  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  at 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Paragraph  913  of  the  act  of  1922  pro- 
vides for  imports  of  '^ cords,  tassels,  and  cords  and  tassels;  all  the 
foregoing  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton  or  of  cotton 
and  india  rubber,  and  not  specially  provided  for,"  at  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Imports  of  similar  articles,  made  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  other  fibers,  are  provided  for  in  other  textile  schedules  of 
the  act  of  1922. 


1  Cords,  cords  and  tassels,  of  wool,  were  included  under  the  wool  schedule  in  acts  prior  to  that  of  1913. 
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CVniRT  AND  Tbeasuey  Decisions 

A  ridlnti  ci>txl  MHwl  in  applique  work,  known  as  a  coronation  cord 
(M*  KfHul.wnnltt'hl  dutiable  as  cord  and  not  as  a  manufacture  of  cotton. 
IVI,  A,  ;ir;iH.  T,  D.  17750  of  1896.)  Cords  of  cotton  and  india  rubber, 
I'f  ln'iiin  the  material  of  chief  value,  were  held  to  be  dutiable 
i>r  futton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  in  part  of  india  rubber 
irn|{i'nph  263,  and  not  as  nonenumerated  manufacture  of 
dill  rubber  is  a  component  material  under  paragraph  352. 
IHl),  T.  D.  15995,  of  1895,  affirmed  Eague  v.  United  Stales, 
i|(l  of  1896,  affirmed  without  opinion,  89  Fed.  1017.) 
tlm  act  of  1897  cotton  coronation  cord  of  the  kind  described 
11736,  T.  D.  17750,  swpra,  was  held  to  be  dutiable  as  cord 
>rii(^aph  320  and  not  as  braid  under  par^;rapb  339.  (G.  A. 
I>.  19156  of  1898.) 

f/  of  the  former  decisions,  together  with  subsequent  practice 
ilation,  it  was  assumed  that  Congress  used  the  word  "cord" 
raph  349  with  the  same  meaning  as  had  been  attached  to  it 
evious  acts,  and  so-called  coronation  cord  was  held  dutiable 
at  provision.  ( Vlmann  v.  Untied  States.  5  Ct.  Cust.  Appeals, 
tl4.) 

I  is  a  string  or  small  rope  composed  of  several  etrands  twisted 
Cord  which  has  not  been  twisted  in  any  way  was  conse- 
held  not  to  be  dutiable  under  the  provisions  for  cords  as  that 
i  used  in  paragraph  349.  but  to  be  dutiable  as  a  manufacture 
.  iUirmnnv.  United  States,  4  Ct.  Cust.  Appeals,  77  of  1913.) 
lents  known  variously  to  the  trade  as  drop  ornaments," 
ngs,"  "tassels,"  "cords  and  tassels,"  and  silk  tassels," 
d  chiefly  of  silk  cords  and  threads  but  in  part  of  other  material, 
J "  soutache  "  braid  and  wooden  or  pasteboard  molds,  and  f  ash- 
■  knotting  the  cords  into  designs  so  elaborate  that  they  lost 
itinuity  and  identity  as  cords,  were  held  not  to  be  dutiable 
j-agraph  316  of  the  act  of  1913  as  "cords,"  or  as  "cords  and 
They  were  tassels,  but  there  being  no  provision  in  para- 
16  for  "tassels"  as  such,  they  were  neld  to  be  dutiable  as 
ts  or  trimmings  under  paragraph  358  of  that  act.  ( WiUen- 
Jnited  States,  6  Ct.  Cust.  Appeals,  451  of  1915.) 


V.  SPINDLE  BANDING 

General  Information 
description  and  uses 

Spindle  banding  may  be  a  round  cord,  made  by  doubling  and 
twisting  strands  oi  yam  or  hard  twisted  roving,  or  it  may  be  a  nar- 
row tape  specially  designed  and  woven  for  the  use  intended. 

Spindle  banding  is  used  on  spinning  and  twisting  ''mules,"  on 
ring  spinning  and  twisting  frames,  and  on  spooling  frames,  for 
the  purpose  of  transmitting  power  from  the  revolving  drum  or 
cylinder  of  the  machine  to  the  spindles,  causing  them  to  revolve. 
The  drums  or  cylinders  extend  lengthwise  of  the  machines  and 
parallel  with  the  spindle  rails  which  contain  the  uniformly  spaced 
^pndle  bases,  and  which,  in  turn,  support  the  revolving  spindles. 
While  the  "mule"  may  contain  only  one  row  of  spindles,  ring  spin- 
ning and  twisting  frames  and  spooling  frames  are  usuallv  buUt 
symmetrically,  with  a  row  of  spindles  on  each  side  and  the  (Irum  or 
cylinder  in  the  center  of  the  frame,  the  axis  of  the  drum  or  cylinder 
being  a  continuation  of  the  driving  shaft  of  the  machine.  The  drum 
is  usually  a  sheet  i^ietal  cylinder,  ranging  from  7  to  8  inches  in  diameter 
and,  in  the  case  of  cotton  spinning  frames,  may  I'evolve  at  speeds 
from  450  to  1,800  revolutions  j)er  minute,  according  to  the  ratio,  in 
diameter,  of  the  drum  to  the  spindle  ''whorl,"  and  the  desired  speed 
of  the  spindles,  which  in  turn  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  product 
of  the  machine. 

Each  spindle  is  equipped  with  a  "whorl"  which,  acting  as  a 
driven  pulley,  affords  the  driving  contact  with  the  spindle  band.  In 
order  to  attain  the  necessarily  high  spindle  speed,  the  whorls  are  much 
smaller  in  diameter  than  the  drum  or  cylinder,  the  diameter  of  the 
drum  exceeding  that  of  the  spindle  whorl  by  as  much  as  five  to  nine 
times,  so  that  the  spinning  spindles,  on  medium  cotton  yarns,  some- 
times attain  speeds  of  over  9,000  revolutions  per  minute. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  all  spinning,  twisting,  and  spooling  spindles 
were  equipped  with  whorls  containing  V-shaped  grooves,  adapted  to 
the  round  type  of  spindle  banding;  for  this  reason,  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  spindles  are  still  operated  with  round  bands,  in  the 
use  of  the  roimd  band,  each  spinning  or  twisting  spindle  requires  an 
individual  band,  which,  extending  around  the  horizontal  driving 
drum  and  acting  as  a  belt,  makes  a  quarter  turn  upon  reaching  the 
whorl  of  the  vertical  spindle.  Such  roimd  bands  are  made  to  length, 
one  end  having  a  doubled  loop  and  the  other  terminating  in  the  two 
separate  strands  forming  the  oand.  The  band,  in  being  "  tied  on," 
is  threaded  around  the  drum,  and  the  ends  gathered  at  the  base  of  the 
spindle,,  each  strand  at  the  loose  end  being  passed  through  the  loop 
at  the  other  end;  a  flat  knot  is  used  to  tie  tne  two  strands  together 
with  the  proper  amount  of  tension  in  the  band,  the  surplus  stock  of 
the  ends  being  cut  away.     The  band,  now  an  endless  belt,  is  then  run 
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into  the  groove  of  the  whorl  of  the  spindle.  The  bands  of  spooling 
spindles  using  the  round  type  of  band  are  larger  and  longer  than  those 
on  spinning  spindles,  each  oand  being  threaded  in  and  "tied  on"  as 
above  described,  but  making  contact  with  two  opposite  spindles,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  frame.  In  this  way,  each  band  drives  two  spindles, 
except  at  the  ends  of  the  frames,  where  one  band  may  be  made  to 
drive  three  spindles. 

In  the  use  of  the  round  band,  the  tension  is  ereatest  when  the  band 
is  first  tied  on.  In  operation  it  immediately  oegins  to  stretch  and 
become  slacker  and  slacker,  finally  breaking  from  wear  and  tear, 
generally  at  the  knot.  Where  the  band  has  not  broken,  it  may 
eventually  become  so  slack  that  the  speed  of  the  spindle  is  reduced 
throiigh  excessive  slipping  to  such  an  extent  that  the  yam,  lacking 
sufl&cient  twist,  becomes  so  bullrf  as  to  break  down  at  the  traveler, 
or  so  weak  as  to  break  at  the  rolls.  In  such  cases  the  band  must  be 
cut  off  and  replaced  by  a  new  one. 

Because  the  speed  of  spindle  must  be  constant  and  a  uniform  tension 
maintained  in  the  drivmg  band,  practically  all  spinning,  twisting, 
and  spooling  spindles  of  new  machinery  installed  have  been  equipped 
with  nanged  and  crown-faced  whorls,  driven  with  tape  bands.  Such 
frames  are  equipped  with  compensating  idlers,  one  to  each  four 
spindles,  around  which  the  tape  band  makes  contact  and  is  guided 
for  the  proper  routing. 

In  the  tape  band  driving  four  spindles,  the  end  of  the  band  is 
led  around  the  drum,  around  the  whorls  of  the  four  spindles — 
two  on  each  side  of  the  frame — and  around  the  c(Jmpensatmg  idler. 
The  band  is  cut  to  the  necessary  length  from  the  stock,  the  ends 
gathered  under  tension  and  lapped,  and  secured  by  stitching  the  lap 
through  with  a  portable  hand-stitching  machine.  In  operation,  the 
tape  band  thus  acts  as  an  endless  oelt  under  constant  tension, 
maintaining  the  maximum  spindle  speed,  and  enabling  the  machine 
to  deliver  a  product  practically  uniform  in  twist  and  strength.  For 
this  purpose  the  tape-band  drive  is  superior  to  the  round  band. 

In  the  various  types  of  machines  used 'for  spinning,  twisting,  and 
spooling,  great  variations  in  the  types  and  qualities  of  products  call 
for  corresponding  variations  in  the  sizes  and  types  of  spindles,  which 
in  turn,  require  suitable  types  of  banding.  For  this  reason,  tape 
banding  may  vary  greatly  in  width  (from  %  inch  to  2  inches)  as  well 
as  in  texture. 

In  a  frame  using  the  roimd-band  type  of  drive,  the  tape  band  can 
not  be  substituted  for  it  without  a  complete  change  of  spindle  whorls 
and  without  the  addition  of  compensating  idlers  and  other  necessary 
equipment.  The  cost  of  this  remodeling  is  not  justifiable  under  most 
conoitions. 

THE  DOMESTIC   INDUSTRY 

History, — Textile  spinning  requires  spindle  banding,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  spindle  banding  Tias  progressed  with  the  demand  for  it. 
Kound  spindle  banding,  being  tne  simplest  and  most  easily  made, 
was  naturally  firat  adopted,  and  the  whorls  of  spindles  adapted  to  it. 
Although  the  greater  number  of  spindles  in  use  are  adapted  to  and 
require  the  round  band,  yet  by  far  the  greater  number  of  new 
frames  now  being  installed  contain  spindles  adapted  to  the  tape 
drive,  which,  introduced  within  the  past  few  years,  has  proved 
the  more  satisfactory  and  economical. 
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Geographical  distribution. — Common  roimd  spindle  banding  is 
generally  produced  in  the  plants  where  used.  Most  of  that  in  the 
tape  form  is  purchased  from  manufacturers  who  specialize  in  the 
various  types  called  for  by  the  trade;  the  greater  portion  is  pro- 
duced in  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States.  Some  large 
spinning  plants  using  the  tape-band  drive  are  equipped  with  one  or 
more  specially  desimed  narrow-ware  looms  for  weavmg  their  band- 
ing as  required,  and  do  not  purchase  any. 

Organization  and  equipment.— In  making  spmdle  banding  of  the 
round  type  from  yarn  or  roving,  the  only  equipment  required  is  a  band- 
ing macnme,  which  may  be  of  the  simple  type,  tended  by  an  operative, 
or  it  may  be  one  of  the  more  modern  automatic  type.  Tape  spindle 
banding  is  woven  on  narrow-ware  looms,  machinery  being  also  re- 
quired for  the  preparation  of  the  warp  and  filling  yarns,  generally 
purchased  by  manufacturers  of  the  banding. 

Methods  oj  production  and  materials  used. — The  great  bulk  of  ordi- 
nary roimd  spindle  banding  is  consumed  by  cotton  spinning  mills. 
At  first,  such  banding  was  made  of  cotton  yarns,  but  the  penection 
of  the  automatic  banding  machine  has  led  to  the  general  use  of 
specially  hard-twisted  cotton  roving,  really  the  most  satisfactory 
material. 

In  making  the  round  band  on  the  simple  banding  machine,  the 
required  mmiber  of  ends  of  hard-twisted  roving  or  yarn  are  gathered 
from  a  creel  of  bobbins  into  a  strand,  which  is  pulled  tm-ough  a 
guide  by  hand  and  looped  to  the  projecting  hook  oi  one  of  a  pan:  of 
mutually  geared,  horizontally  revolvmg  spmdles.  It  is  then  drawn 
along  the  length  of  the  frame  toward  tne  other  end  of  the  machine 
and  around  a  horizontally  sliding,  coimter-weighted  hook,  and  back 
again  toward  the  head  of  the  machine,  where  it  is  looped  to  the  pro- 
jecting hook  of  the  other  horizontally  revolving  spindle  and  cut  loose 
from  the  stock.  The  belt  is  then  shifted  from  the  idler  pulley  of 
the  machine,  and  the  horizontal  spindles,  actuated  by  the  mated 
gearings,  are  caused  to  revolve  rapidly  in  the  same  direction,  thus 
putting  the  primary  twist  into  the  two  strands.  When,  through  the 
contraction  caused  by  the  twist,  the  sliding  hook  reaches  a  prede- 
termined point,  the  belt  is  shifted  to  another  fast  pulley  which,  b^y 
means  of  a  clutch,  causes  the  two  mated  spindles  to  revolve  as  a  umt 
but  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  final  twist  combining  the  two  original 
strands  into  one.  When  the  sliding  hook,  through  the  extra  con- 
traction, has  reached  a  certain  point,  the  machine  knocks  off.  The 
band,  which  is  then  completed  and  of  a  uniform  length,  is  detached 
from  the  sliding  hook,  and  the  two  strands  at  the  other  end  are  cut 
loose  from  the  hooks  of  the  revolving  spindles.  This  cycle  of  opera- 
tions is  repeated  for  the  production  of  each  band,  the  machine  calling 
for  the  constant  attention  and  manipulation  of  an  operator.  With 
the  automatic  banding  machine,  practically  the  same  operations  are 
performed  in  detail,  but  the  necessary  attachments  enable  the  machine 
to  act  continuously  and  automatically  repeating  the  cycles  over  and 
over  after  having  been  equipped  with  the  necessary  stock  and 
properly  started.  Most  cotton-spinning  plants  using  round  bands 
are  now  equipped  with  the  automatic  banding  machme. 

Very  long  life  is  not  expected  of  the  ordinary  round  band.  Its 
durability  depends  upon  various  factors,  such  as  the  size  and  twist 
of  the  yam  or  roving  from  which  it  is  made,  the  quality  and  staple  of 
the  cotton  entering  mto  it,  the  tension  under  which  the  band  is  tied 
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on,  the  diameter  of  the  spindle  whorl,  the  size  and  speed  of  the  spindle 
and  the  load.  Atmospheric  conditions  withm  the  spuming  room  also 
afiFect  the  life  of  the  band.  Bands  made  of  roving  do  not  last  as  long 
as  those  made  of  j^am,  but  they  are  preferred  on  accoimt  of  the  stretch 
before  breaking,  in  the  case  of  the  roving  band,  being  considerably 
less;  as  a  consequence,  in  a  spinning  room  where  rovmg  bands  are 
used,  better  yam  will  be  produced.  Practical  experience  has  shown 
that  one  modem  automatic  banding  machine  will  furnish  sufficient 
roving  bands  for  an  equipment  of  40,000  to  50,000  cotton-spinning 
spindles,  producing  medium  or  print-cloth  yams  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

The  average  cotton  spinning  mill  using  round  bands  generally  pro- 
duces them  within  its  own  plant;  some  small  spinning  plants,  however, 
may  purchase  round  bands  from  other  mills.  Where  several  small 
mills  m  the  same  locality  are  under  one  management,  it  is  customary 
for  all  the  bands  rec[uired  to  be  made  at  one  of  the  plants. 

Some  large  spinning  plants  equipped  with  the  tape  band  drive  also 
weave  their  own  tape  oanding,  using  their  own  yams  for  the  purpose; 
to  that  end  they  are  equipped  with  one  or  more  narrow-ware  looms 
specially  designed  for  tne  purpose.  But  the  mills  using  woven-tape 
banding  generally  purchase  it  through  supply  houses  or  directly 
from  the  manufacturers. 

Another  type  of  round-spindle  banding,  used  largely  in  worsted 
spinning,  is  made  of  two  strands  of  yam,  twisted  and  doubled  and 
counter  twisted,  but  with  a  doubling  of  the  ends  of  the  strands  back 
into  the  stock,  the  bands  being  completed  at  a  uniform  length  and 
with  each  end  terminating  in  a  loop.  A  separate  band  is  required  for 
each  spindle,  and  in  banding  the  spindle  the  ends  of  the  oand  are 
brought  together  and  connected  with  a  suitable  coupling-wire  link. 

A  round  type  of  spindle  banding,  recently  developed  by  a  domestic 
manufacturer,  consists  of  a  braided  cord,  spotted  in  the  process  of 
braiding  at  certain  points  according  to  the  length  required.  In 
applying  this  band,  it  is  led  around  the  drum  and  the  spindle  whorl,  the 
ends  brought  together,  and  the  strands  of  one  end,  passing  through 
the  loop  at  the  other,  are  drawn  up  by  tension  until  the  spots  coin- 
cide; the  ends  are  then  tied  and  the  surplus  stock  cut  away.  A 
braided  band  of  this  type  is  said  to  run  with  less  slip  and  stretch, 
but  its  cost  is  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  band,  and  it  has  not 
been  introduced  commercially. 

Tape  spindle  banding  is  manufactured  in  various  widths,  from 
three-eighths  inch  to  2  inches,  and  the  thickness,  weight,  and  texture 
vary  according  to  the  use  required.  It  is  woven  both  single  and  ply, 
the  single  weave  being  generally  of  herringbone  twill. 

Roimd  bands  may  be  made  of  grey  cotton  yam,  but  are  now  gen- 
erally made  of  hardrtwisted  cotton  roving.  Tape  banding  is  generally 
woven  of  grey  cotton  yams. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  bands  of  pure  flax,  treated  to 
prevent  stretch  and  shrinkage  during  use,  but  wnile  these  may  show 
extra  strength  it  is  very  doiibtful  if  they  would  prove  economical  in 
actual  use. 

Production  and  consumption  of  spindle  banding  are  not  recorded. 

EXPORTS 

Statistics  of  exports  are  not  available. 
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IMPOBTS 
Imports  of  spindle  banding  are  not  recorded  separately.  Table  18 
shows  combined  figures  for  importa  of  wicking,  spindle  banding, 
and  lining  for  bicycle  tirea,  from  August  28,  1889,  to  October  3, 
1913,  inclusive,  together  with  total  figures  for  imports  of  wicking 
and  spindle  banding,  from  October  4,  1913,  to  December,  31,  1924, 
ioclusiTe.  The  annual  arerage  of  the  above  totals  is  very  small,  and 
that  of  the  spindle  banding,  alone,  is  less.  Imports  consist  mostly 
of  small  lots  of  special  round  banding  for  use  m  English  worsted- 
spinning  machinery  installed  in  some  few  domestic  woreted  spinning 
plants.  Small  lots  of  tape-woven  banding  are  also  injported  f or  the 
same  purpose.    Imports  are  generally  from  England. 

Table  18. — Lamp,  tUnie,  and  candle  wicking,  woven,  braided,  or  twisted,  and 
ptndte  bandirm,  of  cotton  (or  otktr  vtgelable  Jiiier)' — Importt  for  contumplUm — 
^    -ue,  1896-1924 
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it  reCDidMl  prior  to  Mt  at  1804. 


, toiuueSO,  1914,  lucludT*. 

'  Prom  Joly  1  to  Dec.  31,  IBIS. 

*  Floa  T  oeuM  a  pooud  If  coutalolug  cotton  bsvlni  a  staple  ol  IN 
act  of  May  27, 1921. 

*  From  Jan.  I  to  Bept.  21, 1923,  looluslve. 

*  Includes  11,142  pounds,  valued  at  tfl,232,  dutiable  bC  21  per ' 
12,  dutiable  at  29  per  cent  ad  velorem  aad  7  ceata  a  pound. 
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u  PreUmluary  flgorea. 
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COMPETTnVB   CONDITIONS 

The  ordinary  round  spindle  banding  used  by  domestic  cotton  mills 
can  be  made  by  them  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be  purchased; 
further,  banding  of  this  type  produced  by  domestic  manufacturers 
for  the  trade  has  no  competition  from  imports,  owing  to  the  com- 
paratively low  prices  prevailing  as  the  result  oi  competition  within 
the  home  market.  Tnis  applies  also  to  the  special  round  banding 
with  looped  ends,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  domestic 
woreted^spinnmg  plants,  equipped  with  Enghsh  spmnmg  machinery, 
arbitrarily  insist  on  the  use  of  the  imported  English  banding,  even  at 
a  greater  landed  price  than  that  of  tne  comparable  domestic  article. 
For  the  same  reason  small  lots  of  tape-woven  bands  are  occasionally 
imported. 

Domestic  bands  are  made  of  a  better  grade  of  cotton  than  that 
contained  in  the  imported  article. 

TARIFF  HISTORY 

Spindle  banding  was  not  mentioned  in  the  tariflf  acts  prior  to 
1894.  Imports  oi  spindle  banding,  made  of  cotton  or  other  vege- 
table fiber,  were  made  dutiable  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  act 
of  1894,  paragraph  263;  at  10  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  m  the  acts  of  1897,  paragraph  320,  and  1909,  paragraph  330; 
and  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  m  the  act  of  1913,  paragraph  262. 
Paragraph  913  of  the  act  of  1922  provides  for  imports  of  "spindle 
bandmg,  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,"  with  the  compoimd 
duty  of  10  cents  per  poimd  and  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

FOREIGN  PRODUCTION 

Spindle  banding  is  necessarily  produced  in  connection  with  spinning 
in  all  countries  were  yams  are  manufactured,  but  there  are  no  sta- 
tistics available  as  to  foreign  production.  Spindle  banding  forms  an 
unimportant  item  in  the  small-wares  group.  As  stated,  most  miUs 
produce  their  ordinary  bands  as  needed  ana  can  purchase  the  necessary 
types  of  tape  banding  in  the  domestic  market  to  advantage.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  article,  the  same  conditions  seem  ukely  to 
hold  good  in  each  country  where  the  spinning  industry  is  carried  on. 

PRICE  DATA 

There  are  no  published  price  quotations  on  spindle  banding.  Any 
price  named  will  depend  upon  the  price  of  cotton  at  a  given  time,  the 
type  of  band,  its  construction,  and  the  quantity  imder  consideration.  A 
large  domestic  manufacturer  states  that  the  price  is  regulated  by  the 
competition  among  domestic  dealers  and  manufacturera  and  is  on 
a  basis  that  allows  very  little  profit,  this  condition  resulting  in  prices 
underselling  landed  imports. 

A  statement  of  this  manufacturer,  dated  February  28,  1923,  gives 
data,  on  the  pound  basis,  as  follows: 

^  Cents 

Average  seUing  price  of  tape  and  round  band 65.  8 

Average  cost  of  yams 36.  7 

Average  expenses 28.  0 

Average  cost,  including  yarn 64  7 

Average  profit  per  pound 1. 1 
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About  the  let  of  February,  1923,  this  manufacturer  unported  some 
round  endless  banding  from  England  for  a  special  customer,  for  use 
in  English  worsted-spinning  machinery.  The  Ilnghsh  price  was  2s.  6d. 
(58.4  cents)  per  pound,  wmch,  inclucung  the  duty,  totaled  75.7  cents 
per  pound,  exclusive  of  freight  and  insurance.  Some  five-eighths- 
inch  tape  banding  was  also  imported,  which. cost,  retail  pnce,  in 
Englana,  as  a  small  special  lot,  3s.  6d.  per  pound;  this,  togetner  with 
the  duty,  amounted  to  $1.02  cents  per  p6und,  not  including  freight 
and  insurance.  This  manufacturer  mamtains  that  domestic  bands 
are  underselling  the  English  bands  by  from  30  to  40  per  cent. 

WAGE   AND   COST  DATA 

Spindle  banding  not  being  separately  classified,  no  information  is 
available  as  to  domestic  wages  and  costs,  nor  is  information  available 
as  to  foreign  wages  and  costs.  Labor  cost  is  a  small  item  in  the  case 
of  round  banding,  while  in  the  case  of  tape-woven  banding  the  com- 
bined items  of  labor  cost  and  overhead  expense  may  amount  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost. 

COUBT   AND  TbBASUBY  DECISIONS 

Cord,  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  composed  of  numerous 
strands  of  cotton  yam,  hard-twisted  and  doubled,  and  designed  for 
use  in  textile  macmnery  for  transmitting  power,  was  held  to  be  duti- 
able under  paragraph  263  as  *' cords"  or  ''spindle  banding"  at  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  not  as  an  unenumerated  manufacture  of  cotton 
at  35  per  cent  under  paragraph  264.  (G.  A.  4070,  T.  D.  18873  of  1898.) 
Such  cord  was  Ukewise  classified  under  the  act  of  1897.  (G.  A.  6462, 
T.  D.  27664  of  1906.) 

The  provision  in  paragraph  330  of  the  act  of  1909  for  "banding  for 
machinery"  was  held  to  be  more  specific  than  the  provision  for  tapes 
not  specially  provided  for  and  the  provisions  for  webbings.  (Abstract 
33196,  Nairn  Linoleum  Co.  v.  United  States,  3  Ct.  Oust.  Appeals,  394, 
of  1913;  see  G.  A.  7492,  T.  D.  33731  of  1913.) 
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Geographical  didrihution. — One  standmrd  iertUt  dmdorr  fhmn  the 
distribution  of  jdants  mMmfactnnng  wicking  ss  foUcm:  Hix  in 
Massachusetts;  3  in  Connecticat;  2  each  in  tU:^o4e  I^aiMl.  ^ew 
York,  PautsylTania,  and  E^entockj;  and  1  eaea  in  Alabanoa,  ll^.Ttfrnf 
IndiaTia,  Maryland^  CHiio,  Oklahoma,  and  Tecs^seee. 

Organisation  and  e^iipmeni. — Xo  statisties  are  aT^iflt!>>  as  t<r  th^ 
org^iization  and  eqmTOn^it  of  {dants  engaged  priman^r  rr.  tLi^  k  ^r^ra- 
factme  <rf  wicking.  in  buqge  fdiuits  «%ere  gesKral  •Ix^fs  <^  »uul 
wares  are  prodnced,  wiekingi  are  made  on  irMtsz/»  tL^  eaa  1*^ 
switched  on  tx'  off  for  other  prodoets.  Looms  a2>i  braii^::^  sia^ri^u^a 
used  in  the  {MXKliiction  o€  wickingps  are  ineladed  vr;^  i£Me  gr'vcp^ 
under  the  small  v^res  heading. 

MaitriaU  meed. — Lamp  and  store  wiekrc^  are  fSsaenZj  «vv&- 
stmcted  of  medium  and  coarse  eoUon  jams*  iiju^-r  d  j'jm-^:t4Ut^ 
stock,  ahhougfa  in  braided  widcs  cotton  roTx^  are  ^a«  as  a^^re. 
Cotton  is  practicallT  the  oidj  fiber  used,  akixnisi-  v,  ec^^  a«l  ^jtfWJt. 
the  wwding  of  paragraph  913  of  the  act  of  I?22  inrinru^  w>ticiu^ 
made  of  otner  re^^etarjie  £ber3. 

JfisdU^df  ofprof'i^^yn^ — There  are  three  gggr^  *7>»  'if  wS»iau5i: 
braided  widSris-  fat-wiorrai  witasf^  asri  t^ifyriar-w^^-^.  iPUfkirL^, 

Raided  wickv-gg  are  sreneraZy  r-yt  hasaei  fciLd-  ots  arnmui  aa 
inner  core,  uaia^j  ^  scrft  rotUrtL  ro-rr-.g, 

Flat-woTcn  wickir:^  are  made  cc^tb^  ptj-fitirie  ^ezrurjciti,  -wjrh, 
coarse  pij  warp  rarrs  azid  5r^r  pi  j  f— m?  jiria. 

Tut-^ar  wsckzi^*  are  a^so  pij-w:Tret,  cf  e»i^ae-;7Tinii.  «Bie  if  ^ 
two^J^  warTK  »::t--twsted-  and  l-5s-  rir^e-ctT-  T^/ing', 

Wo-reci  w>^if^.g  ar?  p!r^-i^>r:5  r#  r-arr^'P^ir*  onms.  wiin«#i  5tr 
dereLtccz:?  tie  Tarc-rs  rrpies.     Twiscad  wiicain^  ism  i«p»»i<ioefl  31 


are  g^g^yrrr'j^ft  ZLrr>t::c«i  I'r  ttf^r^sane^  ir  :z3iier«iittrx 
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$32,000  in  1923,  and  $38,000  in  1924.  As  shown  in  Table  5,  the 
United  States  supplies  about  seven-eighths  of  the  total  Canadian 
imports  in  this  line. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  of  lamp,  stove^  and  candle  wicking  are  not  shown  sepa- 
rately, but  in  combination  with  spindle  banding,  and  lining  for 
bicycle  tires.  ^(See  Table  18,  p.  49.) 

Sources  of  imports  are  not  shown  in  the  statistics.  Imports  of 
wicking  at  the  present  time  are  negligible.  A  consumer  of  candle 
wicking  who  uses  both  the  domestic  and  the  imported  article  states 
that  the  landed  price  of  the  imported  article  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  price  of  the  comparable  domestic  article. 

TARIFF  HISTORY 

Lamp,  stove,  and  candle  wicking  was  not  mentioned  in  the  acts  of 
1883  and  1890.  The  act  of  1894,  paragraph  263,  provided  for  lamp 
or  candle  wicking  at  45  per  cent  ad  v^orem;  the  act  of  1897,  para- 
graph 320,  for  lamp,  stove,  or  candle  wicking,  at  a  compound  duty 
of  10  cente  per  poimd  and  15  per  cent  ad  vdorem;  the  act  of  1909, 

Paragraph  330,  for  lamp,  stove,  or  candle  wicking,  at  a  compound 
uty  of  10  cents  per  poimd  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  the  act  of 
1913,  paragraph  262,  for  lamp,  stove,  or  candle  wicking,  at  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  present  law,  the  act  of  1922,  paragraph  913, 
provides  for  imports  ot  lamp,  stove,  or  candle  wiclang,  at  a  com- 
poimd  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  and  12  J^  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In 
aU  the  above  acts,  the  provisions  are  for  wicking  made  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS 

A  comparison  of  the  import  statistics  shown  in  Table  18  with 
those  of  lamp  wicks  imported  into  Canada  from  the  United  States,  as 
shown  in  Table  5,  indicates  that  the  value  of  Canadian  imports  of 
lamp  wicks  from  the  United  States  averages  five  times  the  combined 
values  of  the  total  imports  into  the  United  States  of  lamp,  stove,  and 
candle  wicking  and  spindle  banding.  This,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Canadian  imports  are  for  the  most 
part  from  the  United  States,  would  indicate  tnat  wicking  is  produced 
in  the  United  States  on  a  competitive  basis  with  imports,  especially 
in  plants  producing  their  own  yarns. 

Court  and  Treasury  Decisions 

Under  the  act  of  1890  lamp  wicking  composed  of  four-ply  soft 
cotton  yam  having  the  general  appearance  of  a  braid  or  cord,  out  not 
commercially  known  as  a  braid  or  cord,  was  held  to  be  dutiable  as  a 
manufacture  of  cotton,  rather  than  as  cotton  cord.  (G.  A.  2536; 
T.  D.  14853  of  1894.) 

Merchandise  claimed  to  be  lamp  wicking,  shown  as  used  in  a 
kerosene  lamp  and  as  conducting  kerosene  to  the  flame  after  receiving 
it  from  another  wick  acting  as  a  feeder,  was  held  to  be  dutiable  as 
lamp  wicking  and  not  as  a  manufacture  of  cotton.  The  board  said, 
"This  is  the  fimction  of  a  lamp  wick,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  used  in 
some  particular  kind  of  a  lamp  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  no  consequence." 
(Abstract  27624,  T.  D.  32161  of  1912.) 


VII.  BOOT,  SHOE,  AND  CORSET  LACINGS 

Genebal  Infobmation 

desobiption  and  uses 

Boot,  shoe,  and  corset  lacings,  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber,  may  be  either  rotmd,  flat,  or  tubular.  The  roimd  may  consist 
of  strands  of  yam  or  thread  twisted  or  cabled  together  or  of  a  solid, 
braided  cord.  The  flat  and  the  tubular  may  be  either  woven  or 
braided.  Some  years  ago  a  very  wide  woven  silk  lace  was  in  demand 
for  shoes,  but  at  the  present  time  (1924)  practically  all  laces,  round, 
flat,  or  tubular,  are  products  of  braiding  machines.  Lacings  are  made 
in  dijBPerent  lengths,  sizes,  textures,  and  colors,  and  are  finished  with 
tips  at  the  ends. 

THE  DOMESTIC  INDUSTBY 

History, — The  development  of  the  manufacture  of  lacings  has  kept 
pace  with  that  of  the  articles  calling  for  their  use. 

Geographical  distribution. — Statistics  are  not  available  as  to  the 
manufacture  of  lacings  as  a  separate  industry.  A  standard  textile 
directory  lists  plants  engaged  in  the  production  of  '4aces,  shoe  and 
corset,"  as  follows:  Rhode  Island,  37;  Massachusetts,  25;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 7;  New  Jersey,  6;  New  York,  5;  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Omo, 
2  each;  and  Missomi,  1. 

Organization  and  equipment. — No  statistics  are  available  as  to  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  plants  engaged  primarily  in  the 
manufacture  of  lacings.  Although  some  large  plants  manufacture 
these  as  their  chief  products,  many  large  plants  timiing  out  the  gen- 
eral hne  of  products  of  the  small-wares  trade  make  all  types  of  lac- 
ings. The  braiding  machines  and  other  equipment  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  lacings  are  not  enmnerated  separately,  but  are  in- 
cluded in  the  total  equipment  reported  for  the  full  line  of  cotton 
small  wares.    The  equipment  is  mainly  of  domestic  manufacture. 

Materials  used. — The  chief  matenals  used  are  cotton  yams, 
plain  or  mercerized.  Some  lacings,  particularly  for  corsets,  are 
made  of  silk  and  artificial  silk,  and  some  corset  lacings  also  contain 
elastic  rubber  threads.  One  large  manufacturer  makes  a  line  of  corset 
lacings  of  elastic  braid.  Another,  some  years  ago,  made  lacings 
from  pohshed  ''iron  yarn"  imported  from  Germany.  Lacings  are 
made  of  bleached  and  dyed  cotton  yams  of  all  suitable  colors. 
No  flax  is  used  in  the  domestic  industry.  Fine  laces  are  made  of 
stckple  cottons. 

The  tipping  of  the  laces  forms  an  important  part  of  the  manufac- 
ture. Tips  stamped  from  metal  are  attached,  rolled  up  and  fas- 
tened by  crimping  or  beading.  Laces  are  also  tipped  with  wires 
wrapped  and  twisted  out  to  a  point.  Some  laces  oi  the  finer  types, 
bleaoned  or  colored,  are  tipped  with  strips  of  celluloid,  colored  to 
match,  the  celluloid  being  softened  and  cemented  to  the  lace  with  an 
application  of  acetone.    These  are  known  as  invisible  tips. 

Methods  of  production. — ^Boot,  shoe,  and  corset  lacings  were  in  the 
main  formerly  produced  as  cords,  by  twisting,  and  were  commonly 
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known  as  ''strings.''  Some  wide  shoe  laces  are  woven  on  narrow- 
ware  looms,  as  are  also  certain  types  of  corset  lacings  containing 
elastic  threads.  At  the  present  time,  however,  boot,  shoe,  and 
corset  lacings  are  produced  almost  entirely  by  braiding,  and  are 
made  in  flat,  tubular,  and  cord  tjrpes.  In  Section  XI  will  oe  foimd  a 
descrii)tion  of  the  braiding  machine  and  an  explanation  of  braiding 
operations  applying  also  to  the  braiding  of  boot,  shoe,  and  corset 
lacings.  In  tne  braiding  of  lacings,  a  machine  or  imit  produces 
only  one  end  or  article.  In  a  recent  issue  of  a  textile  journal 
mention  is  made  of  a  newlj  developed  type  of  shoe-lace  machine 
said  to  be  capable  of  braiding  as  many  as  forty  separate  laces 
simultaeously,  but  the  mechanical  and  technical  details  of  the 
machine  are  not  described. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption  statistics  of  boot,  shoe,  and 
corset  lacings  are  not  recorded  separately  from  those  of  other  small 
wares. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  of  boot,  shoe,  and  corset  lacings  are  not  recorded  separately, 
but  are  known  to  exceed  imports.  Statements  from  the  trade  show 
exports  to  Canada,  Brazil,  Argentina,  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  and  vari- 
ous other  countries,  including  China.  An  indication  of  the  extent  of 
this  trade  is  afforded  by  Canadian  statistics,  which  show  imports  to 
Canada  from  the  United  States  of  ^'boot,  shoe,  shirt,  and  stay  laces," 
valued  at  $18,376  in  1911,  $18,232  in  1912,  $42,788  in  1913,  $35,959 
in  1914,  $49,910  in  1915,  $141,467  m  1916,  $271,886  in  1917,  $145,721 
in  1918,  $227,005  in  1919,  $247,833  in  1920,  $188,246  in  1921,  $84,704 
in  1922,  $110,527  in  1923,  and  $82,119  in  1924,  all  for  fiscal  years 
ended  March  31.  Of  the  total  values  of  Canadian  imports  in  this 
line  the  proportion  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  8  per  cent 
in  1911,  increased  to  14  per  cent  in  1914,  to  35  per  cent  in  1915,  and 
to  almost  95  per  cent  in  1917,  decreasing  later  out  amounting  to  72 
per  cent  in  1923,  and  to  58  per  cent  in  1924. 

The  above  figures,  togetner  with  other  statistics,  tend  to  show 
that  domestic  manufacturers  are  retaining  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  export  trade  in  lacings  secured  during  the  war. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  for  consumption,  1891-1924,  of  boot,  shoe,  and  corset 
lacings  are  shown  in  Table  19.  Quantities  were  expressed  in 
pounds  until  1914,  in  which  year  the  gross  (i.  e.,  12  d!ozen)  was 
adopted  as  the  unit  of  measure,  but  the  pound  is  a^ain  used  under 
the  act  of  1922.  The  origin  of  imports  is  not  shown  in  the  statistics, 
but  Germany  is  normally  the  main  source,  with  smaller  amounts 
from  England,  France,  and  Belgium. 

A  comparison  of  imports  for  consumption  of  boot,  shoe,  and  corset 
lacings  with  Canadian  imports  from  the  United  States  of  boot,  shoe, 
shi^rt,  and  stay  lacings,  from  October  4,  1913,  to  September  21,  1922, 
inclusive,  shows  that  in  total  annual  valties  the  former  averaged 
about  $13,000  while  the  latter  averaged  about  $158,000.  Dunng 
the  period  of  the  act  of  1913,  therefore,  American  exports  to  Canada 
alone  averaged  annually  about  twelve  times  the  total  imports  to  the 
United  States  of  boot,  shoe,  and  corset  lacings.  In  1923  and  1924, 
this  ratio  has  more  than  doubled. 
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Table  19. — Bootj  shoe,  and  corset  lacings  of  cotton  {or  other  vegetable  fiberY — 

Imports  for  consumption — Revenue,  1891-1924 


Year 


Fiscal: 
1891 ». 


1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1898. 


1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913- 
1914. 


1914... 
1915... 
1916... 
1917... 
1918... 
1918  «-. 
Calendar: 
1919... 
1920... 
1921... 
1922  7.. 


Annual  average '. 


1922". 

1923... 
1924  ". 


Rate  of  duty 


35  cents  per  pound,  with 
minimum  ad  valorem  of 
40  per  cent. 

do : 

do 

do 

do 

46  per  cent  ad  valorem 

.-—do - 

.^0.. 

do - 

25  cents  per  pound  and  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 


.do. 

fo. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity 


25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
.^-..do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
,do. 


.do-, 
.do.. 
.do.». 
.do.«. 


15  cents  per  pound  and  20 
per  cent  ad  valdrem. 

do 

.....do 


Pounds 
278,413 


450,504 

568,024 

536,498 

56,218 

(') 

(') 

(3) 

(») 
239,814 

157, 148 

167, 326 

144,299 

91, 382 

100, 270 

115, 137 

75,760 

71, 395 

90,845 

87, 215 

79, 705 

76,644 

55, 481 

48, 748 

46, 821 

9,884 

Oros9 
19, 333 
13, 979 

3,335 
13,812 
29,664 

1,369 

1,368 
6,733 
(•) 
(8) 


Value 


Duty 
collected 


Founds 
453 

1,724 
1,652 


$188, 193 


314, 307 
395, 978 
410, 239 

67,083 
813, 557 
761, 780 
944,038 

11,538 
124,844 

88,590 
99,084 
89,282 
62,033 
70,090 
77,666 
52,212 
49,652 
62,527 
67,293 
66, 625 
48, 871 
36,910 
31,279 
29,462 
6,313 


26,987 

22,436 

6,964 

9,078 

24,482 

911 

1,640 
11,566 
10, 912 

3,777 


158, 349 


676 

2,734 
3,920 


$102, 770 


165, 769 
208,610 
209,685 
25,688 
366, 101 

342,  api 

424,817 

5,192 

78,680 

52, 575 
66,694 
49, 467 
32, 161 
36,681 
40, 433 
26, 772 
26,297 
32,090 
31,898 
28,420 
26,242 
19, 407 
16, 879 
16,125 
3,418 


6,747 
5,609 
1,488 
2,269 
6,120 
227 

410 
2,889 
2,886 

948 


Unit 
value 


Per  pound 
$0.6760 


.6977 

.6964 

.7647 

1.0154 


76,661 


203 

805 
1,032 


.5206 

.5637 
.5922 
.6187 
.6788 
.6990 
.  6745 
.6892 
.6955 
.6883 
.7716 
.7104 
.6461 
.6653 
.6416 
.6292 
.6387 

Per  gross 

1. 3959 

1.6050 

1.7863 

.6673 

.8263 

.6703 

1.1988 
2. 0155 


Per  pound 
1.4923 

1.  6858 
2.3728 


Actual 
and 
computed 
ad  valo- 
rem 
rate 


Per  cent 
62.61 


52.74 
52.68 
51.11 
46.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
63.02 

59.36 
67.22 
55. 40 
51.88 
50.76 
52.07 
51.28 
6a  95 
51.32 
47.39 
60.19 
63.70 
62.68 
63.96 
64.73 
54.14 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
26.45 
25.07 


48.41 


30.05 

29.44 
26.32 


I  Indudes  cords  and  braids  under  acts  of  1890  and  1894. 
«  From  Oct.  6,  1890,  to  June  30,  1891,  inclusive. 

>  Not  recorded. 

4  From  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1918,  inclusive. 

»  Plus  7  cents  a  pound  on  those  containing  cotton  having  a  staple  of  1^  inches  or  more,  under  emergency 
tarifC  act  of  May  27, 1921. 

«  Included  2,107  gross  (weight  not  stated)  dutiable  at  26  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  1,426  gross  (weighing 
2,256  pounds)  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  7  cents  a  pound. 

f  From  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21, 1922,  inclusive. 

«  Includes  2,706  gross  (weight  not  stated)  dutiable  at  26  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  192  gross  (weighing  53 
pounds)  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  7  cents  a  pound. 

•  Annual  average  per  year  of  365  days,  for  the  period  covering  five  tariff  acts  from  Oct.  6, 1890,  to  Sept.  21, 
1922,  inclusive.  As  this  period  included  11,673  days,  almost  exactly  32  years,  the  annual  average  was 
obtained  by  dividing  the  total  imports  during  this  period  by  32. 

10  Sept.  22  to  Dec.  31,  inclusive. 

II  Preliminary  figures. 
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H  \\\\\  liM  HM/to  ithtfi  f,h^  *b^/r<^  ♦f*At  tiie  domestic  industry  is  well 
>v^l^|\||lt|MMl,  lltm  h^'if»j(  ^^>*r/Miir  fr;^  c*.v^  in  Uunnss  made  of  cotton 
y^su-^  \st  «MMM«n  And  rri^/lMirn  numV^^n,  .Some  lacmgs,  however,  are 
v^s^HnIv^  \\\\\\\  1I»M»  ynrrM*  of  tu/mif^-A  t>*^  Ldand  cotton,  but  so  long  as 
hN>v*>v  \\\\\\*x  mI'o  wiI liiri  i)i#!  dorn^tic  «»pinnine  range,  competition 
Oanhns  s^\\|^^^tlN  Im  not  (^nmL  C>n«  large  oomestic  manufacturer,  who 
v^vnK  ^\\\\  MjtiMM  JtiM  own  cotton  yams,  states  that  his  company  ex- 
^.Mi*  |>s  (fv^^^iyu  <»oniitri<m,  and  that  whilje  there  has  hitherto  been 
•s*^  >\N^sv>vuUuu  from  ICuropd,  the  competition  amone  domestic  mana- 
\.^  ;A^y**  w  **\>  ihtpimn  tJiat  manufacturing  is  prontable  only  on  a 
v-*>.<\<\  U^^Wv  llo  int^ntlonn  the  case  of  a  special  lace  sold  oy  his 
r  v,.^  ^}|  ,^^  ^oUM^I  Imm«  of  10  per  cent  simply  to  retain  orders  against 
f*%'>Nvv:,N  ^\^u(^^tition,  Hovoral  largo  firms,  jobbing  and  importing 
v»>x* .,  w  *A\x,  ?t<v\  \\\1^{  thoy  ftro  unable  to  import  lacings  to  advan- 
->vr  »;  ^v,\\x>M\|  )\no«\H  wnd  duties.  Some  joobers  of  dcmiestic  and 
;«i>^vx^s>;  v>^>\v«  u^^HMi  Uotvs  from  England  for  customers  who  ]H«{er 
.X    ;-.  ,N\  s\J  ^i^^nolo  to  tlio  domestic   article  of  equid  quality  and 
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v^N  V.  v^^^  it,N^  A^rsvi  )Aoin^  of  ci>tton  were  proiided  for  in  tlie 
*■»  %  v^v»  x.-^vnAXNh  Cv>4.  *t  a  specinc  duty  of  ^  oents  p» 
*.*..%,         n.^x%  ^^  a'  NvM-  ^h^v.  jund  oorsaei  l*v-iiu:s^,  made  of  ooftson  cr 

•  "•  *  ^Xt,   »  N  '   >fcv^v  ^^«;:i^Ko  ai  4>^  jv^r  cy-::i  ad  Takmni  in  ti* 

^  -  -  \  V.  '\^.  >^-i , ^^  ;"*,  ^.'^ ,  *t  ^'^^  vV^r,!;?  TV^T  T^s^uiii  aDC  I?  per  caent  ad 
o.  -  -  ^  N  »,'  ,v  :s- '  v^:^j*4rr^,.r/;v?.  .  auc  n:  xbe  ad  cff  1908, 
*>* -^  ^.    .XV      v.^.  * ,  T;  ;^.^•  A'c;  ii*:  ^^'.rf^TT  rfUtf  an  of  IPiS.paia- 

'--  .      '  *        s^^x    >;tvV'  ,1'  v^^'^^N    >r.\Tiirs  Tr.j»n€   ir  roisaii  or  coiiff 


^  ,  w 
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Vra.  LOOM  HARNESS,  HEALDS,  AND  COLLETS 

General  Information 
description  and  use8 

Loom  harness,  of  twine,  when  ready  for  use,  is  made  up  of  healds  or 
heddles,  spread  and  spaced  on  shafts,  and  suspended  in  the  loom  frame 
by  means  of  strapping,  cords,  or  collets,  each  such  frame  of  healds 
being  known  as  a  *' shade."  The  harness  equipment  of  an  ordinary 
fly-shuttle  cam  loom  consists  of  at  least  two  and  possibly  more  shades. 
In  ordering  harness  for  such  looms,  the  specifications  would  include: 
The  number  of  sets  of  harness,  the  number  of  shades  per  set,  the 
number  of  eyes  per  shade  and  their  spread  on  the  shafts  in  inches, 
the  depth  of  the  shade  inside  or  between  the  shafts,  the  dimensions  of 
the  shafts,  the  number  of  screw-eyes  and  their  spacing  in  the  top  and 
bottom  shafts,  and  the  type  of  twine  to  be  used  m  the  healds.  While 
the  above  plan  covers  the  harness  used  in  the  ordinary  fly-shuttle 
cam  loom  for  the  weaving  of  sheetings,  shirtings,  drills,  ducks  and 
other  standard  fabrics,  including  the  greater  portion  of  the  cotton 
goods  weaving  industry,  yet  special  healds,  equipped  with  special 
eyes,  usuaUy  of  metal,  and  known  as  '^couplings  are  used  as  indi- 
vidual units  in  Jacquard  weaving. 

The  heald  or  heddle,  sometimes  called  the  ^'eye,"  is  a  unit  of  the 
harness  and  its  duty  is  to  sustain  and  control  the  position  of  one 
single  end  or  thread  of  the  warp  in  the  loom.  The  harness  in  a  loom 
consists  of  two  or  more  shades,  each  shade  made  of  the  proper  number 
of  healds,  grouped  and  spaced  on  the  shafts  of  that  shade. 

CoUets  are  cords  used  for  sustaining  and  actuating  the '"mails" 
used  on  Jacquard  looms,  referred  to  later. 

In  fly-shuttle  cam  looms  the  harness  franies  are  usually  supported 
by  leather  strapping,  each  strap  containing  a  hook  at  one  end  for 
connection  with  the  screw  eye  m  the  harness  shaft.  Strapping  also 
extends  from  the  harness  jacks  of  the  bottom  shafts  to  the  harness 
treadles,  the  movement  of  the  harness  shades  being  positive,  both  up 
and  down,  and  controlled  by  the  treadles,  which  in  turn  are  actuated 
by  the  cams,  this  being  the  arrangement  adapted  for  cam  looms, 
where  the  design  of  the  fabric  to  oe  woven  calls  for  a  number  of 
harness  shades  exceeding  the  practical  possibiUties  of  the  cam  motion, 
dobbjr  shedding  motions  are  adopted  which  increase  the  harness 
capacity  up  to  32  shades  or  separate  harness  units.  While  these 
shades  could  aU  be  of  standard  twine  harness,  made  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  913,  yet,  in  practice,  the 
harness  shades  in  dobby  weaving  are  generally  made  up  of  wooden 
frames  containing  an  upper  and  a  lower  metal  shaft,  on  which  are 
strung  detachable  metal  neddles;  the  latter  mav  be  made  of  special 
steel  wire,  doubled  and  soldered,  or  twisted,  or  finished  from  special 
flat  wire,  each  heddle  containing  an  eye  about  the  center  of  its  length 
and  equipped  with  a  loop  at  each  end  for  suspension  on  the  metal 
shaits.  Metal  heddles  vary  in  size,  lenjgth,  and  details  for  different 
uses.  In  the  harness  described  above  they  are  not  fastened  together 
in  any  manner  and,  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  each  shade,  any 
number  necessary  can  be  assembled  in  a  frame. 
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Im  tiiti  mnn  <ft  twine  harness,  the  number  of  eyes  on  a  shade,  and 
tliMir  n\)tHiU\gf  aro  fixo^l,  thus  limiting  the  nnrnb^  of  ends  per  inch 
timt  nan  ho  wovm  in  the  warp,  except  where  weaves  with  fewer 
♦mmIp*  jMM*  Inch  nittv  bo  produced  by  stopping  eyes,  at  a  uniform 
i%UK  III  t/li«  w«b  (irawing,  leaving  a  number  of  vacant  eyes  in  each 
whrtun.  |<  or  iWinvimmm.  many  camlooms  are  also  equipped  with  heddle 
frrtMiPrt  Arid  nu^tal  heddlofl,  where  constructions  in  the  weave  room  are 
frm|Uoi»tly  olmngod  and  where  elasticity  in  designs  is  required,  and 
whr^rn  (»tm«rwl«(^  a  largo  stock  of  twine  harness  of  various  capacities 
WtMllil  Uf^M  to  1)0  kopt  In  reserve.  While  metal  heddles  enter  largely 
l»H.f>  harnoM^  for  woaving,  thoy  are  not  embraced  in  the  classifications 
\indiM'  jMiratfrnpli  U13,  which  includes  only  loom  harness,  healds,  and 
i^ollot^  »hft<lo  wholly  or  in  chief  value  oi  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
flhi^l\  Motal  hodffloH  used  in  the  domestic  weaving  industry  are 
nmlnly  matuifaotnrod  in  domestic  plants;  some  are  imported  under 
m^hodtilo  3.  paragraph  316,  of  the  act  of  1922. 

\X\m\  tno  natttTti  or  design  of  the  proposed  fabric  calls  for  a 
^h^^ddtng  of  tl^o  warp  throacis  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  dobby, 
^^^o\u>»f^  i«  had  to  tho  »lao(iuard  sficdding  head.  In  the  healds  used 
\w  %\^^^x\\\\^\i\  woavlt^g»  oycs  Known  as  ** mails"  are  provided  and  may 
bi^  of  bt^\nr.o  or  fflaH!<. 

h\  <^dvHntH^  01  hanging  up  an  ordinary  loom  for  the  weaving  of  a 
t^^UHo,  (ho  nrt^partnl  warp,  oimrfsting  of  the  total  warp  threads  that 
*^\fv  Uh  8t>  tmo  tho  prT>duct,  is  **iirawn4n,"  each  unit  end  or  thread 
>^  tho  >(Harp  Wing  drawn  through  its  appropriate  harness-eye, 
\\V  ^^vsUilt^v  ^ixHH>rHJing  to  tho  draft  ^an,  and  each  end  being  subise- 
x^^^i^ntl>*  dmx^it  ti^rinigh  th<*  proner  d«it  of  the  reed.  The  wi^p,  on 
<t*  KN^m  \\t  W^i^msx  i^long  wth  tn<^  harness  and  reed,  is  placed  in  the 
^tVN^x.  t^^l^  h*Wif>**  fraw\A;f^  ^vtuwni  by  the  collets  «*  strapping,  and  the 
tvssi  Y^N^v^^^v  f^^>^i^n<Hl  in  th*^  lav  of  the  loom.  In  toe  subsequent 
^ltts^>ri>\S  t  h<^  jVfWjvT  ^he^UKng  ^^  tite  ditFerent  portioiis  of  the  waip  for 
^  <>fvvHNrtJing  ^>f  wi<^  W^  <>f  IxlKng  is  brcM^t  abovt  by  Kfting  and 
K^>^>^riv^|^  tW  b^i^W'f^w^  ^ha^V^  in  a  pw<let«imBed  maniMT,  the  use  of 

UNh^;?^  VwfcWA!*!^  XH-ho^^  «y^wiad  oia  the  ^ftiafts  is  Eiwiiienihr  equipped 

f^  ^f«s!^  >>  Ih^  4lnt^^>1)«fio  ^•nMtwini'rur^  machine.  In  this  case,  the 
tNV^jfe  >t^  >t^A;xt!^  *Tfy»  mifc\"i*i>wny  $>«f*arfctAd  and  held  in  the  i^ope- 
YC,vv;t>Ar,  ^^  Tft^A^i^t^  ^Nf  ^^^<v^iai  ir^iral  ^wiTiirs^  idach  csn  be  brought 
Xv>i^  n  vvKit*.  I V  ^v^r^  t^  ^vf  the  >H^aUi5s  whisn  tiie  $had»  are  placed  in  the 
Y^f^^,^>^,^^  *\^^  ^-tth  tW  Twv^,:  >fttv»i  i^-J^^^ttsittwmv  'fee  mrame  can  be 
>tf*-tA<i  Tfc^ti  ^  -^v^Kvi  :nf  Y^A^^i)<^  %^i;  ^i^m-  <«h  ^w«ip  thmd  separately 
t^^AMK^  t  *^  r^Tvwxr  A^ni  >?^,  th^  ryysi,  a$  vt^k  as^  the  Bw«i>er  e^re  cf  thi 

V^w.  v-^<*'^r^v*'h>.v^  Af  l^-n^  harr>«^  ar*^  ernixi^^fer  tmsmgent 

»>N^  o^^^v  yr  *  >^-viN-i;  n  ,\>st    -T^^airV  (ftsjt  ;h«T:  wniii]d  he  the  oaseat 

>N\>  ,^ M>o  *\  ^xv^N,,  ;  tv>i,>^v^  -n^fts  ^'A'^r  Vx  ax axit.oiiiaXic ^BacfaiBe 
V^sjN,  i-wt  *K,-  *N  .  1-  ,%  ;\  ini;  ,  ^r  o"m^  ^*  >^  "nr^  iran*  to  xbe  mn- 
,M>    ,v^N  X  ,\      N/  ,> ,    'fti^,    ^M^    -;:;  ;hi^  T>-^*  r»T*rt?  ThTmi£ri:  tbe  harness 

Nw     i'>    ^  *^  *\     »'  ^-^  '^v    v^'^..  ■'  T  >i,   ,\    ;*-;   r>*ri^v    anc  thf-  DthcT.  tie 
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threads  in  the  f  ahiic  interweave  with  each  other,  accordmg  to  design. 
Tlie  original,  primitive  ipanner  of  accomplishine  this  was  by  the 
tedious  process  of  threading  the  filling  through  the  warp  by  means 
of  a  needle.  The  earUest  harness  of  record  consisted  oi  a  series  of 
twine  loops,  each  passing  around  one  warp  thread  and  all  fastened 
to  a  rod,  the  number  of  loops  to  the  rod  and.  the  number  of  rods  with 
•  loops  depending  upon  the  plan  and  the  compass  of  the  weave.  In 
weaving,  the  proper  shed  was  developed  by  orawing  the  proper  rod, 
or  rods,  in  advance  of  the  remaining  ones,  the  rods  being  moved 
by  hand.  The  next  improvement  was  the  linking  of  a  similar 
series  of  loops  with  those  previously  described,  parsing  each  aroimd 
a  second  rod,  and  fixing  all  loops  in  properly  spaced  positions,  or 
spread,  on  the  rods.  The  modern  twine  namess  is  constructed  on 
tnis  principle.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  the  demand  for 
harness  began  with  the  inception  of  weaving. 

THE   DOMESTIC   INDUSTRY      - 

History. — The  domestic  manufacture  of  twine  harness,  on  a  com- 
mercial scale,  began  over  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  with  the 
domestic  weaving  industry,  and  has  kept  pace  with  the  development 
and  improvement  of  the  modern  loom.  Loom  harness  is  produced 
ill  plants  equipped  with  modem  automatic  machinery.  Since  many 
plants  manufacturing  loom  harness  also  make  loom  reeds,  both  reeds 
and  harness  can  usually  be  purchased  from  the  same  manufacturer. 

Geographical  distribution. — A  leading  textile  directory  lists  loom 
harness  manufacturing  plants  as  follows:  New  Jersey,  13;  Massa- 
chusetts, 4;  New  YorK,  4;  Rhode  Island,  4;  Pennsylvania,  3;  South 
Carohna,  2;  Maine,  1;  North  Carolina,  1.  Although  a  greater  niun- 
ber  of  estabUshments  are  found  in  New  Jersey  than  in  any  other 
State  the  capital  invested  is  proportionately  less  than  in  some  other 
States.  For  instance,  the  capital  of  one  large  plant  in  another  State 
almost  equals  the  combined  capital  of  the  New  Jersey  plants.  But 
a  large  portion  of  the  silk-weavmg  industry  is  located  in  New  Jersey, 
and  the  majority  of  the  loom  harness  manufacturers  there  produce 
a  twine  harness  of  a  very  fine  quaUty  for  silk  weaving  and  of  a  style 
diflFerent  from  that  used  in  the  weaving  of  ordinary  cotton  fabrics. 

Organization  and  equipment  statistics  are  not  available. 

Materials  used  ana  methods  of  production. — ^Loom  harness,  in  the 
past,  has  been  made  of  worsted, linen,  silk,  and  cotton,  but  at  present 
it  is  made  chiefly  of  cotton.  While  it  is  estimated  that  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  domestic  looms  are  eouipped  with  twine  harness  of 
cotton,  the  harness  in  use  is  generally  of  two  types.  The  greater 
portion  used  is  for  the  weaving  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  is  made  from 
twines  cabled  or  twisted  from  cotton  yarns  ranging  from  20s  to  78s. 
One  large  manufacturer  estimates  that  from  300,000  to  400,000 
pounds  of  domestic  twine  are  consumed  annually.  In  the  weaving 
of  silk,  a  twine  harness  of  great  fineness  and  strength  is  required,  and 
while  a  considerable  portion  of  this  fine  harness  is  imported,  a  satis- 
factory type  is  produced  in  the  domestic  industry  from  70s  to 
100s  twelve-ply  cotton  yarns.  The  combed  Egyptian  cotton  yarns 
and  the  finest  cabled  cotton  twines  for  the  manuiacture  of  suet  fine 
harness  are  generally  imported,  ranging  from  98s  twelye-ply  to  150s 
nine-ply;,  for  some  purposes  twines  as  high  as  200s  nine-ply  have 
been  imported.     Imports  of  these  fine  harness  twines  have  ranged 
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from  25,000  to  60,000  pounds  annually.  A  small  proportion  of  the 
£nest  imported  is  polished,  it  being  held  that  the  polishing  of  the 
twine  adds  to  the  life  of  the  harness.  In  the  manufacture  of  the 
finer  harness  cotton  twine,  England  practically  has  a  monopoly,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  finest  yams  for  labels  and  otner  fine  weaves. 

In  the  common  domestic  twine  harness  for  use  in  fly  shtittle  looms, 
the  heald  consists  of  a  strand  of  twine  dropping  down  the  required  dis- 
tance from  the  upper  shaft,  doubling  back  and  looped  to  fonn  the 
^^eye''  or  opening  of  the  required  size,  then  returning  to  the  top 
shaft,  and  there  being  knitted  to  the  previous  strand  and  looping 
over  the  shaft,  again  (fropping  to  the  center  of  tJie  shade,  again  form- 
ing an  '*  eye,''  the  cycle  bemg  repeated  for  the  forming  of  each  "  eye." 
From  the  bottom  shaft  an  ena  of  twine  arises,  going  through  the 
bottom  of  the  *'eye,''  and  drops  again  to  the  bottom  shaft,  looping 
around  it,  and  again  rising  to  engage  the  next  *'eye,"  the  operation 
being  repeated  for  each  '^eye''  as  made.  The  twine  healds,  being 
strung  and  spaced  on  the  snafts,  are  stretched  tight  and  varnished 
at  and  near  the  eyes  and  for  a  distance  each  way  with  successive 
coats  of  a  special  varnish,  each  coat  being  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly 
before  the  application  of  the  next.  After  each  coat,  the  healds  are 
brushed  and  whipped  to  prevent  any  from  adhering  together.  The 
varnishing  of  the  twine  is  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  protective 
wearing  surface,  prolonging  the  lii^  oi  the  harness  in  use,  and  pre- 
venting the  chafing  of  the  warp  yam  in  weaving.  Harness  of  this 
type  goes  to  the  consumer  already  spaced  on  the  shafts,  which  may 
vary  from  12  to  14  inches  apart,  tne  shafts  containing  also  the  neces- 
sary screw-eyes  properly  attached,  the  harness  being  complete  and 
ready  for  the  welb-drawing  process.  When  harness  is  to  be  adapted 
for  use  in  the  automatic  web-drawing  machine,  the  necessary  sep- 
arating springs  and  rods  are  generally  supplied  and  attached  by  the 
manufacturer,  who  is  equipped  for  doing  this  at  a  minimum  cost. 

In  Jacquard  weaving,  the  '  ^eyes' '  in  the  curds  are  made  of  brass, 
bronze,  or  glass  and,  as  abeady  noted,  are  called  "mails." 

In  the  domestic  manufacture  of  fine  twine  harness  for  the  ribbon 
and  silk  weaving  trade,  a  type  of  construction  is  employed  in  which 
four  strands  of  twine  are  required  to  accommodate  each  end  of  the 
warp.  Although  containing  double  the  number  of  strands  of  twine 
in  the  imported  article,  it  is  manufactured  comparatively  cheaply, 
because  the  method  is  simply  one  of  looping,  without  any  braioing 
or  knitting. 

Collets  may  be  made  by  braiding  or  twisting  fine  cabled  cotton 
yarns. 

Production  and  consumption  figures  are  not  tabulated  in  the  statis- 
tics for  loom  harness,  healds,  and  collets.  As  the  annual  imports  for 
consumption  have  averaged  a  little  over  $9,000,  and  consist  mainly 
of  the  finest  types  of  healds  for  ribbon  and  certain  types  of  silk 
weaving,  it  is  evident  that  the  domestic  industry  practically  supplies 
the  domestic  demand  for  loom  harness  of  the  standard  type  used  in 
weaving  on  fly-shuttle  looms.  The  domestic  product  is  practically 
consumed  in  this  country. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  of  loom  harness,  healds,  and  collets  are  not  separately 
recorded. 
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IMPORTS 

Table  20,  covering  the  period  from  July  25,  1897,  to  December  31, 
1924,  shows  the  imports  for  consumption  of  loom  harness  or  healds 
under  the  act  of  1597,  of  loom  harness,  healds,  or  collets,  under  the 
acts  of  1909  and  1913,  and  of  loom  harness,  healds,  and  collets,  under 
the  act  of  1922. 

Imports  consist  largely  of  the  finest  healds  for  the  ribbon  and  silk 
industry,  and  are  generally  from  France,  and  at  times  from  Switzer- 
land. 

Table  20. — Loom  harness,  healds^  and  coUets,  of  cotton  (or  other  vegetable  fiber) — 

Imports  for  consumption — Revenue,  1898^1924 


Year 


Fiscal: 
18981. 


1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 , 

1907 

1908 , 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914* 

1914 « 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar: 

1918  ♦- 

1919» 

1920*- 

1921» 

1922« L... 


Rates  of  duty 


60  cents  per  poond  and  25 
percent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Annual  average'. 
1922»  


1923... 
1924  ». 


.—.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

25  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do.. 
.do., 
.do.. 
.do*, 
-do'. 


25  cents  per  i)ound  and  25 
per  cent. 

do 

do 


Quan- 
tity 


Pounds 
2,908 

2,924 
2.740 
1,894 
1, 730 
1,834 
3,893 
6,140 
3,097 
3,667 
2,465 
6,289 
6,021 
6,005 
6,492 
6,678 
635 
6,454 
3,127 
1,842 
3,452 
2,204 

3,760 
3,878 
9,804 
6,711 
4,472 


4,290 


4,124 

4,485 
2,440 


Value 


$8,481 

8,299 

6,937 

4,974 

4,612 

4,852 

9,319 

10,525 

7,766 

9,507 

5,847 

14, 612 

9,708 

11, 177 

11,233 

11,719 

1,243 

6,509 

3,721 

3,744 

6,618 

4,288 

8,940 
16, 193 
12,188 
13,812 
10,988 


9,047 


7,527 

11,868 
6,435 


Duty 
collected 


$3,574 

3,537 
3,104 
2,190 
2,018 
2,130 
4,276 
5,701 
3,490 
4,160 
2,694 
6,797 
4,938 
6,797 
5,554 
5,769 
628 
1,627 
930 
936 
1,654 
1,072 

2,235 
4,048 
3,047 
3,493 
2,829 


3,508 


2,912 

4,088 
2,219 


Unit 
value 


$2.92 

2.84 
2.53 
2.62 
2.67 
2.66 
2.39 
1.71 
2.51 
2.67 
2.37 
2.32 
1.93 
1.86 
2.05 
2.06 
1.96 
1.01 
1.19 
2.03 
1.92 
1.95 

2.38 
4.18 
1.24 
2.06 
2.46 


2.11 


1.82 

2.64 
2.64 


Actual 
and  com- 
puted ad 
valorem 
rate 


Percent 
42.14 

42.62 
44.76 
44.03 
43.76 
43.90 
45.88 
64.17 
44.94 
43.66 
46.07 
46.52 
60.80 
51.86 
49.44 
49.23 
50.54 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
26.00 
25.00 


25.00 

25.00 

25.1 

25. 

25.75 


}.00 
).29 


38.78 


38.70 

34.46 
34.48 


»  From  July  26, 1897,  to  June  30, 1898,  Incl  usive.    Imports  not  recorded  prior  to  act  of  1897. 
«  From  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  inclusive. 
«  From  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914,  inclusive. 
« July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1918,  inclusive. 

A  Includes  6.142  pounds,  valued  at  $11,698,  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  569  pounds,  valued  at 
$2,114,  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  7  cents  a  pound. 

•  Jan.  1  to  Sept»  21, 1922,  inclusive. 

7  Includes  3,305  pounds,  valued  at  $3,859,  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  1,167  pounds,  valued  at 
$7,129,  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  7  cents  a  pound. 

•  For  9,189  days,  equivalent  to  25.18  years. 

•  Sept.  22  to  Dec.  81,  inclusive. 
10  Preliminary  figures. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS 

The  domestic  manufacture  of  twine  harness  is  confined  largely  to 
products  of  the  standard  type  made  of  domestic  twines  of  memum 

farns  and  used  in  the  general  run  of  weaving  in  fly-shuttle  looms, 
t  is  delivered  to  the  consumer  in  condition  lor  the  process  of  web 
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drawing.  The  domestic  demand  for  this  type  has  hitherto  been  fully 
supplied  by  the  domestic  industry.  Although  there  have  been  no 
competitive  imports,  it  was  reported  that  in  1923  a  large  manufac- 
turer of  cotton  print-cloths  imported  1,500  full  sets  of  standard  twiQe 
harness  of  this  type  from  England,  at  a  landed  price,  including  duty, 
30  per  cent  below  the  selling  price  of  the  domestic  article.  Imported 
harness  of  this  type  woidd  land  in  the  form  of  bundles  of  twine  nealds, 
the  healds  being  Knitted  together  .ajb  the  end  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, and  the  additional  expense  of  the  necessary  shafts,  of  string- 
ing and  spacing  the  healds  thereon,  and  of  the  screw-eyes  would  fall 
upon  the  importing  consumer,  tending  to  oflFset  to  some  extent  the 
alleged  difference  in  price.  With  this  reported  exception,  imports  of 
twine  harness  have  consisted  almost  wholly  of  fine  cabled  and  braided 
twine  healds,  in  bimdles,  mainly  for  use  on  silk  ribbon  looms  and  in 
the  weaving  of  skein-dyed  broad  silks,  ^nd  have  been  of  French  or 
Swiss  origin. 

The  largest  imports  of  healds  of  this  type  come  from  France  in 
bundles  of  50,000  each.  They  vary  from  15  to  17  inches  in  length, 
and  are  made  of  two  strands  each,  of  fine  twine  braided  or  knitted 
to  form  the  openings  for  the  eyes  and  loops;  some  of  the  healds  are 
supphed  with  two  "ejes"  or  *' mails"  for  double-deck  weaving. 
Imported  healds  of  this  type  compete  in  the  domestic  ribbon  and 
broad-silk  weaving  trade  with  the  fine  domestic  healds  previously 
C  described;  and  although  the  domestic  type,  owing  to  its  construction. 

5  requires  about  twice  as  much  material  per  end  of  warp  as  that  used 

t, :  in  the  fine  imported  healds,  the  price  of  the  domestic  article  is  still 

^  on  a  competitive  basis  with  that  of  the  imported  type,  this  being  due 

*'  to  the  smaller  amount  of  labor  and  time  requirea  m  its  production. 

U...  '        The  domestic  manufacturer  has  a  further  advantage  when  prompt 

^^r  deliveries  of  fine  healds  are  demanded.     He  is,  however,  at  a  dis- 

advantage in  the  matter  of  raw  materials,  as  he  is  obliged  to  import 
his  finest  twines  from  England  at  landed  prices  that  necessarily  in- 
5;  elude  the  duties  provided  for  fine  yams.     There  is  no  fine  domestic 

f  harness  in  which  the  healds  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 

I'  competing  imports. 

;^  Various  tjpes  of  Jacquard  healds  are  also  imported;    these  are 

±  equipped  Wth  brass,  bronze,  or  glass  '^  mails.''     They  are  generally 

7  imported  in  two  sizes,  7  and  7  inches,  or  7  and  9  inches,  as  to  top 

and  bottom  spacings.     The  Jacquard  healds  are  of  a  very  fine  cotton 
or  linen  yam,  plied  but  not  cabled,  and  glazed.     Healds  lor  Jacquard 
weaving  are  imported  from  France. 
'!  There  are  no  imports  of  fine  harness  from  England.    Some  fine 

I  healds  come  from  Switzerland,  but  a  large  domestic  dealer  asserts 

if  that  their  price  is  likely  to  be  higher  than  that  of  the  French  makes, 

I  on  accoimt  of  differences  in  labor  costs. 

f  Iinported  Jacquard  healds  are  generally  from  Lyons,  and  fine 

I  healds  from  St.  Etienne,  France.     It  is  held  in  the  trade  that  collets 

>  can  not  at  present  be  imported  at  a  profit. 

Metal  heddles  are  not  included  in  paragraph  913  of  the  tariff  act 
of  1922,  being  provided  for  in  paragraph  316;  yet,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
at  times  such  heddles  supplant  loom  harness  and  healds  of  twine,  it 
is  of  significance  that  such  metal  heddles  are  imported  in  competi- 
i  tion  with  heddles  of  domestic  manufacture. 

ii 
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Imports  of  loom  harness  or  healds,  made  of  cotton  or  other  vege- 
table fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  otiier  vegetable  fiber  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  were  provided  for  in  paragraph  320 
of  the  act  of  1897,  at  a  compound  duty  of  50  cents  per  poimd  and 
^5  per  cent  ad  vsJorem,  but  collets  were  not  specially  mentioned. 
In  paragraph  330  of  the  act  of  1909,  imports  of  loom  harness,  healds, 
or  collets,  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  were  provided 
for  at  a  compound  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  and  in  paragraph  262  of  the  act  of  1913  at  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  In  paragraph  913  of  the  present  law  (act  of  1922)  imports 
of  loom  harness,  healds,  and  collets,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  of  cotton 
or  other  vegetable  fiber,  are  made  dutiable  at  25  cents  per  pound 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

FOREIGN  PRODUCTION 

No  statistics  are  available  for  foreign  production  of  loom  harness, 
healds,  and  collets. 

PlaCE  DATA 

Standard  cotton  twine  harness  is  generally  purchased  in  the 
domestic  market  complete,  ready  for  web-drawing  and  hanging-up 
in  the  loom.  The  price  per  set  of  such  harness  depends  upon  the 
material,  size,  and  type  of  twin/B  used,  the  number  of  eyes  per  shade 
and  their  spread,  the  depth  of  the  shade,  the  number  of  shades  per 
set,  the  size  of  the  wooden  shafts,  and  the  number  of  screw-eyes. 
Such  hatiiess  is  also  frequently  adapted  for  use  in  automatic  warp- 
drawing  machines  by  the  addition  of  heald-separating  and  spticing 
spiral  springs  and  rods,  this  generally  being  done  by  the  manufac- 
turer, at  a  small  advance  in  pnce,  ana  much  below  the  corresponding 
cost  of  the  same  work  if  done  at  the  weaving  mill.  Harness,  so 
completed,  is  shipped  in^  crates  to  the  consumer.  In  the  domestic 
market,  standard  price  Ksts  adopted  by  the  trade  are  available  for 
harness  of  different  types,  and  competitive  net  prices  quoted  by 
manufacturers  are  practically  identical.  The  price  per  set  of  domes- 
tic standard  harness  is  made  up  of  the  price  oi  the  shafts,  the  screw- 
eyes  in  the  shafts,  and  the  total  healds  or  harness  eyes  in  the  set,  the 
price  of  th^  harness  eyes  being  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  number 
per  inch,  as  well  as  by  the  size  and  type  of  twine  used. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Owing  to  dissimilarity  in  the  details  and  methods  of  construction 
of  the  domestic  article  and  of  the  imported  types,  as  outlined,  compar- 
ative costs  per  pound  would  be  of  no  value.  Under  present  condi- 
tions the  nne  nealds  from  France  and  Switzerland,  previously 
described,  are  imported  for  use  in  certain  branches  of  the  weaving 
industry,  in  competition  with  domestic  products  adapted  to  the  same 
purpose.  Ilie  reported  import  in  1923  of  1,600  sets  of  standard 
twihe  harness  for  common  cotton  weaving  may  indicate  the  possibility 
of  imports  of  this  type  competing  with  comparable  domestic  products. 

Court  and  Treasury  Decisions 

There  are  no  decisions  of  importance  on  loom  harness,  healds,  and 
collets,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton  or  yther  vegetable  fiber. 
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IX.  LABELS  FOR  GARMENTS  OR  OTHER  ARTICLES 

SI 

Genbsal  Information 
desceiptjon  and  uses 

Labels  for  garments  or  other  articles,  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  imports  of  which  are  provided  for  in  paragraph  913 
•  of  the  act  of  1922,  are  assumed  to  be  woven  although  not  so  specifi- 
cally stated.  The  bulk  of  labels  imported  under  tms  paragraph  are 
woven  on  narrow-ware  looms,  and  With  fast  edges. 

Cotton  woven  labels  are  generally  used  on  garments  that  are  to 
be  washed  or  laundered,  manufacturers  of  such  garments  generally 
having  their  individual  styles  of  labels,  which  serve  as  trade-marks 
for  the  identification  and  advertising  of  their  products.  In  recent 
practice  labels  are  also  being  attached  to  indentify  cloths  of  es- 
tablished rei)utation  from  which  some  garments  are  made. 

The  lettering  and  figured  designs  in  woven  labels  are  produced  in 
the  process  of  weaving  by  the  introduction  of  yams  of  different 
colors,  the  ground  weave  being  usually  of  bleached  yams. 

THE  DOMESTIO  INDUSTRY 

I  History, — The  manufacture  of  woven  labels  for  garments  originated 
^  -  in  England  but  imports  now  come  largely  from*  the  Barmen  district 
^f  in  Germany.  The  highlv  successful  domestic  weaving  of  labels  is 
j^  due  to  the  perfection  of  the  domestic  ribbon  loom  with  the  Jacquard 
;*^;  head,  including  all  necessary  modern  equipment;  also  to  the  tech- 
iSii  pical  experience  of  the  executives  of  the  industry,  many  of  whom 
u  learned  its  details  in  the  Barmen  district.  The  laigest  domestic 
^;;;  plant  was  established  in   1888  and  incorporated  in    1896.     Labels 

were  first  specifically  mentioned  in  the  act  of  1897. 

Geographical  distribution. — Statistics  are  not  available  as  to  the 
manuiacturing  of  labels  for  garments' as  a  separate  or  distinct  in- 
dustry. One  of  the  leading  textile  directories  lists  label-weaving 
plants  as  follows:  Nine  in  New  Jersey,  4  in  New  York,  and  1  each 
m  California,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania;  one  of  the  domestic 
companies  also  controls  a  plant  in  Ontario. 

^>  Organization  and  equipment  figures  as  to  plants  engaged  primarily 

in  the  weaving  of  labels  are  not  separately  shown  in  me  Census  of 
Manufactures,  but  are  included  in  the  statistical  data  of  the  small- 
wares  industry.    Although  the  textile  directory  lists  16  plants,  other 

f  \^^S^  plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  small  wares  are  also 

equipped  for  the  weaving  of  labels,  especialljr  those  of  medium 
weaves  and  grades,  and  the  development  of  the  industry  has  doubt- 
less advanced  greatly  beyond  the  above  figures.  In  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  hearings  on  the  tariff  Tbill,  in  1922,  it  was 
stated  that  the  total  investment  in  the  industry  amounted  to 
$8,000,000:  that  there  were  in  operation  between  1,200  and  1,500 
looms:  and  that  the  annual  pay  roll  totaled  $1,600,000  for  approx- 
imately 1,000  employees. 

Materials  used. — Cotton  woven  labels  are  made  from  cotton 
yams,  the  ground  of  the  labels  being  usually  woven  of  bleached 

II  warp  and  fimng.  The  ground  weave  is  generally  plain,  the  letterinjg 
f  and  figures  being  developed  in  the  process  of  weaving  with  the  addi- 
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tion  of  fast-dyed  yarns  of  different  colors  and  shades.  Wliile  labels 
of  coarse  and  medium  texture  can  be  successfully  woven  from  medium 
yarns,  fine  texture  requires  fine  yarns,  and  labels  of  the  finest  texture 
and  detailed  designs  call  for  finest  yarns.  In  fine  labels  the  warp 
yams  may  range  from  100s  two-ply  to  200s  two-ply,  mule  spun, 
gassed,  bleached,  and  prepared.  In  the  selvages,  warp  yarns  are  at 
times  used  that  average  80s  two-ply.  The  filhng  yarn  in  the  ground 
weave  is  generally  70s  single.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  labels  con- 
tain red  yams,  and  these  are  generally  of  the  Turkey-red  dy^ed  tvpe, 
and  about  60s  two-ply.  Approximately  20  per  cent  contain  black 
yams,  Nos.  50s  to  60s,  and  the  remaining  20  per  cent  yarns  of  other 
colors.  One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  fine  labels  imports  his 
bleached  fine  yarns  from  England,  and  his  fast-dyed  yarns  from 
Germany.  The  very  fine  yarns,  mule  spun,  gassed,  bleached,  and 
prepared,  are  not  made  in  the  United  States;  and  the  fast-dyed  yarns 
are  imported  on  account  of  the  demand  for  dyes  that  will  withstand 
the  abuse  of  the  laundrjr,  alkalis,  andperspiration,  and  remain  fast 
to  fight  and  not  bleed  in  boiling.  The  filling  yams  are  generally 
regular  ring-spun  twist  in  the  original. 

It  is  stated  in  the  trade  that  domestic  60s  two-ply;  varn  can  be 
mercerized  and  dyed  by  local  job  dyers,  who  will  furnish  a  fast  dye 

S;ainst  bleaching  and  bleeding,  but  which  will  be  uncertain  against 
kalis.  It  is  now  possible,  however,  to  obtain  domestic  fast-black 
dyed  cotton  yams  in  medium  numbers  that  wiU  meet  aU  the 
requirements  for  a  label.  Of  the  labels  used  in  shirts  of  a  certain 
popular  and  standard  brand,  those  containing  fast-black  yarns  are  of 
domestic  manufacture  and  contain  domestic  yams  exclusively.  For 
the  very  fine  yams  domestic  gassing  and  bleaching  are  saia  to  be 
unsatisfactory;  although  coarse  and  medium  domestic  yarns  can  be 
had  of  satisfactory  bleach  and  finish,  yet  in  the  very  fine  numbers,  if 
the  bleach  is  sufficient,  the  yarn  is  so  tendered  that  it  will  not  stand 
the  subsec[uent  scouring  processes. 

Mercerized  cotton  yarns  are  also  used,  in  fact,  yarns  mercerized 
before  dyeing,  are  sometimes*  the  more  economical.  (See  Section  I, 
under  the  head.  Bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finishing.^ 

Methods  of  production, — The  subjects  of  varn  preparation,  the 
narrow  fabric  loom,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and.  finishing  have  been 
treated  in  detail  in  Section  I — ^Fabrics  with  fast  edges  not  exceeding 
12  inches  in  width  and  articles  made  therefrom. 

Most  label-weaving  plants  purchase  all  yarns  ready  bleached  or 
dyed,  ai^  merely  perform  the  necessary  operations  of  winding, 
warping,  Quilling,  and  web-drawing,  preparatory  to  hanging-up  the 
looms.  Tne  labels  are  woven  with  fast  edges  on  narrow-ware  looms, 
provided  with  Jacquard  heads,  and  with  from  four  to  six  banks  of 
shuttles  for  varying  the  filling  in  each  weaving  space;  the  shuttle  of 
each  bank  contains  a  separate  filling,  the  shuttle  being  changed, 
according  to  the  weaving  design,  while  the  loom  is  in  operation. 

The  entire  lettering  and  figured  designs  are  completed  in  each 
unit  or  label,  each  complete  repeat  constituting  one  laoel,  the  repeats 
continuing  as  the  loom  operates,  and  the  narrow  fabric  as  produced 
being  wound  up  as  a  ribbon.  The  fine  of  separation  for  the  cutting 
apart  of  the  labels  is  indicated  in  the  process  of  weaving  by  the  proper 
change  of  fiUing  on  predetermined  picks.  The  completed  fabric  is 
shipped  in  rolls  to  the  consumer. 
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Production  and  consumption, — The  production  of  cotton  woven 
labels  is  not  shown  separately  in  the  census  statistics.  While  imports 
are  shown  separately,  there  are  no  recorded  exports,  and  accurate 
deductions  as  to  production  and  consumption  are  not  possible. 
The  annual  value  oi  the  total  products  of  one  of  the  largest  domestic 
plants  exceeds  $1,000,000. 

EXPORTS 

As  exports  of  labels  are  not  recprded,  and  as  Canadian  statistics 
show  no  imports  from  the  United  States,  it  is  possible  that  the  total 
domestic  production,  as  well  as  the  imports  for  consumption,  is  con- 
sumed in  this  country. 

IMPORTS 

Table  21  shows  imports  of  labels  for  garments  or  other  articles, 
composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fibre,  for  the  period  from  July 
25,  1897,  to  December  31,  1924,  inclusive. 

Table  21. — Labels  for  garments  or  other  articles  composed  of  cotton  (or  other  vege- 
table fibery — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue^  1898-19S4 


Year 


Fiscal: 
18ft8>. 

18W.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907- . 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912. . 
1913- . 
1914.- 
1914- 
1916.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918,- 
alendar: 
1918 ». 
1919.. 
1920- 
1921.. 
1922  «. 


Rate  of  duty 


50  certs  per 
30  per  cent. 

'."'.'.do'.'.'"".. 


pnuod  ahd 


Annual  average '. 


1922  •_. 
1923... 

1924  »<». 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.^--do 

25  per  cent. 

do 

do 

ao 


.ao. 


.00- 

.do- 
.do- 
.do.«. 
.do.*. 


50  per  cent. 

.....do 

do 


Quftntlty    Value 


Pounds 
6,123 

7»481 

11,375 

9,147 

9,520 

16,985 

12,934 

13,991 

18,233 

19,687 

16,646 

8,172 

12.619 

4,906 

8,407 

4.285 

944 


9 
O 


$21,463 

25,023 
36,239 
28,666 
33,142 
55,384 
41,306 
47.822 
52,835 
66,027 
42,863 
22,656 
33,886 
17,585 
13,080 
13,758 
2,853 
23,378 
15,292 
2,787 
8,736 
8,278 

6,477 

5,831 

35,466 

38.304 

126,305 


32,338 


12,406 
64,104 
42,810 


30,488 
218. 295 
139, 970 


Duty 
col- 
lected 


$9,600 

11,247 

16,659 

18,173 

14,702 

25.108 

18,859 

21,342 

24,967 

26,601 

21, 182 

10,883 

16,475 

7,729 

6,897 

6,270 

1,328 

5,844 

3.823 

697 

2,184 

2,069 

1,369 

1,458 

8,866 

10,020 

32,927 


Unit 
value 


12,751 


16,244 

109, 148 

69,985 


$3.50 

3.35 
3.19 
3.M 
3.48 
3.26 
3.19 
3.42 
2.90 
2.86 
Z67 
2.77 
2.69 
3.58 
4.10 
3.21 
3.02 


Aetoal 

andoom- 

pQtedid 

valorem 

rata 


Perceri 
44.26 

4196 
45.09 
45.M 
4i4? 
45.33 
45.66 
4i63 
47.26 
47.48 
49.42 
48.  OS 
48.62 
43.95 
42.18 
45.57 
46.55 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
26.16 
26.07 


39.38 


2.46 
3.40 
3,27 


saoo 

50.00 

saoo 


» Imports  were  not  recorded  separately  prior  to  act  of  1897. 
«  From  July  25, 1897,  to  June  30, 1898,  inclusive. 
8  From  July  1  to  Dec.  81. 1918. 

*  Plus  7  cents  a  pound  if  containing  cotton  having  staple  of  IH  inches  or  more,  under  emergency  twifl 
act  of  May  27, 1921. 

*  Includes  imports  (weight  not  stated)  valued  at  $14,486,  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  6,339 
pounds,  valued  at  $23,818,  dui table  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  7  cents  a  pound. 

•  From  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21, 1922,  inclusive. 

7  Includes  imports  (weight  not  stated)  valued  at  $14,300  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  19,291 
pounds,  valued  at  $112,005.  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  7  cents  a  pound. 

« -Ajinual  average  per  year  of  365  days  for  period  covering  3  tariff  acts  from  July  25, 1897,  to  Sept.  21, 1922. 
As  this  period  included  9,189  days  equivalent  to  25.18  years,  the  annual  average  was  obtained  by  dividing 
total  J)y  26.18. 

•  From  Sept.  22  to  Dec.  31,  inclusive. 
10  Preliminary  figures. 
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Throughout  the  period  covered  by  the  acts  of  1897  and  1909;  im- 
ports were  greatest  upon  the  basis  of  value  in  1907,  amounting  to 
19,587  pounds,  valued  at  $56,027.  Subsequent  to  the  peak  of  1907, 
however,  the  values  of  annual  imports  show  a  decrease,  falling  to 
$13,758  in  1913.  The  increase  in  1914  may  have  been  due  partly  to 
the  reduction  in  duty  under  the  act  of  1913. 

The  great  bulk  of  imports  having  been  from  Germany  in  the  past, 
the  effect  of  the  war  is  readily  seen  in  the  statistics  for  the  five  years 
ending  with  1919*.  During  tins  period  of  the  war  the  change  brought 
about  in  the  domestic  demand,  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many  people 
were  in  uniform,  admitted  of  the  domestic  demand  being  supplied 
by  the  domestic  industry,  with  the  addition  of  small  imports,  some 
of  which  were  from  England.  The  years  1920  and  1921  show  decided 
increases,  imports  amoimting  to  $35,466  and  $38,304  respectively. 

The  greatly  increased  imports  from  January  1  to  September  21, 
1922,  inclusive,  were  not  due  to  any  great  extent  to  the  anticipation 
of  the  higher  duties,  since  the  imports  for  the  remainder  of  the  vear 
under  the  act  of  1922  were  almost  of  a  proportionate  value,  ana  the 
total  imports  for  1922  were  greatly  exceeded  by  those  for  1923, 
amounting  to  $218,295.  Preliminary  figures  for  1924  show  a  consid- 
erable decrease. 

Labels  for  garments  are  consumed  by  the  manufacturers  of  gar- 
ments, who  dictate  their  designs  and  specifications  and  place  oraers 
for  their  supplies  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids  submitted  bv 
both  domestic  manufacturers  and  importers.  Labels  are  not  stock 
articles  of  unrestricted  trade,  as  the  designs  in  many  cases  are  copy- 
righted. For  this  reason  importers  and  domestic  producers  can  not 
accumulate  products  in  anticipation  of  prospective  demand. 

Although  the  country  of  origin  is  not  shown  in  the  statistics  of 
imports,  it  is  known  that  imports  of  cotton  woven  labels  for  garments 
are  largely  frdm  the  Barmen  and  Crefeld  districts  of  Germany* 
Smaller  amounts  are  supplied  by  England. 

The  upward  trend  oi  the  value  of  imports  banning  with  1920 
was  due  partly  to  relatively  prosperous  conditions  in  Siis  country, 
but  more  largely  to  the  competitive  advantage  which  importers 
enjoyed  by  reason  of  the  depreciated  and  declining  German  exchange 
and  the  consequent  low  importing  values.  The  table  of  imports 
shows  foreign  values. 

Imports  of  labels  under  paragraph  913  of  the  act  of  1922  are  in 
chief  value  of  cotton,  generally  of  a  plain  weave  for  the  ground,  and 
of  bleached  yarns;  and  the  designs,  letters,  figures,  etc.,  are  woven 
in,  of  fast-dyed  yarns  of  cotton,  although  some  also  contain  dyed 
yarns  of  artificial  silk. 

OOMPETITIVB  CONDITIONS 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  woven  labels,  begun  first  in  England, 
has  developed  to  a  well-established  industry  in  Germany,  where 
the  art  of  weaving  on  narrow-ware  looms  with  all  modern  attach- 
ments and  equipment  has  been  brought  to  a  state  of  efficiency  and 
perfection  that  may  hardly  be  surpassed  by  the  domestic  industry. 
The  lower  wage  scale  in  Germany  is  a  competitive  factor.  Although 
orders  on  a  quantity  basis  are  greatly  preferred,  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  the  German  manufacturer  to  accept  orders  for  small 
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lot8  is  another  factor  in  his  favor.     Germany  also  enjovs  the  com- 

t^etitive  advantage  of  cheaper  fast  dyes  of  the  types  demanded  in 
abels. 

While  some  labels  of  medimn  texture  may  be  produced  satis- 
factorily from  medium-fine  domestic  yams,  the  bulk  of  the  fine 
types  calls  for  fine  mule-spun  yams,  lOOs  to  200s,  two-ply,  gassed 
bleached,  and  prepared;  these  are  not  produced  by  domestic  manu- 
facturers, but  are  imported  from  England.  The  rate  of  duty 
on  imports  of  such  yams  above  80s  amoimts  to  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  or  34  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  vat-dyed,  and  tne  domestic 
label  manufacturer  who  is  compelled  to  import  such  fine  yams  as  his 
raw  material  necessarily  pays  the  duty  on  them.  As  previously 
stated,  the  German  manufacturer  does  not  spin  such  fine  yams,  and 
therefore  also  has  to  import  t»hem  from  England;  but  in  weaving 
them  into  labels,  and  subsequently  exporting  his  product  to  the 
United  States,  he  enjoys  the  competitive  advantage  of  immunity 
from  duty  on  his  yams  inasmuch  as  the  German  duty  on  imported 

frarns,  wnich  is  lower  than  the  American,  is  remitted  when  the 
abels   are    exported.     It    may  be    noted   that,   while   under    the 
present  law  imports  of  labels  are  dutiable  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
the  comparable  domestic  product,  made  from  the  fine  imported 
yams,  is  not  protected  to  that  extent  in  competition  with  imports. 
j{  Prior  to  the  stabilization  of  the  mark  on  a  gold  basis  in  the  fall  of 

ir  1923,  the  German  manufacturer  also  had  the  competitive  advantage 

3r  of  his  deflated  currency  in  international  trade. 

t:  The  matter  of  freight  hardly  enters  the  question  of  competitive 

JJjj  conditions,  since  the  weight  of  1,000  labels  of  average  width  and 

texture  amounts  to  less  than  one  pound. 
m^  Owing  to  unsettled  conditions  m  the  Ruhr  Valley  and  adjacent 

^  territory  in  Grermany,  and  the  resulting  delays  in  transportation,  the 

J  domestic  manufacturer  has  enjoyed  an  advantage  in  competing  for 

orders  wherein  prompt  and  complete  deliveries  are  demanded,  domes- 
tic consumers  at  times  cancelling  their  orders  placed  with  importers, 
and  at  other  times  refusing  to  give  repeat  orders.  But  in  laree 
periodic  or  renewal  orders,  calling  for  umform  deUveries  of  an  article 
constantly  required  by  a  large  domestic  garment  manufacturer, 
maintaining;  a  constant  supply  on  hand,  the  German  manufacturer 
has  had  all  the  advantages  of  lower  wages  and  cheaper  materials. 
It  is  stated  by  a  lai^  consumer  that  the  particular  label  which 
he  uses,  a  standard  maEe,  woven  with  four  colors,  of  a  fine  texture,  is 
made  aoroad,  and  that  on  account  of  the  four  colors  the  imported 
article  is  more  satisfactory;  furthermore,  that  the  landed  price  is 
S}^  per  cent  below  the  price  of  the  domestic  competitive  article. 
This  lal>el  is  purchased  in  large  lots  and  for  continuous  consump- 
tive, and  temporary  delays  in 'deliveries  are  not  of  serious  conse- 
quonoo. 


TARIFF  HISTORY 


j]  Labels  for  garments  were  first  specially  mentioned  in  the  act  of 

}|j  1897.    Imports  of  labels  for  garments  or  other  articles,  composed  of 

cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  were  specially  provided  lor  at  a 
ot>mpound  dut v  of  oO  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  in 
tl\e  acts  of  ISdt  and  1909,  and  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
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in  the  act  of  1913.    In  the  present  law,  act  of  1922,  the  rate  is  50  per 
cent  ad  Talorem. 

FOREIGN  PRODUCTION 

No  recorded  statistics  are  available  as  to  the  foreign  production  of 
labels  for  garments.  Imports  come  from  Germany,  where,  in  the 
Barmen  district,  the  weaving  of  labek  has  become  a  well  estab- 
lished branch  of  the  narrow-wares  industry.  Labels  are  also  produced 
in  England. 

PRICE  DATA 

Sales  of  labels  are  generally  made  from  samples,  it  being  practi- 
cally impossible  to  describe  such  goods  by  constructive  specifications. 
For  this  reason  there  are  no  standard  classifications  upon  which 
periodic  quotations  could  be  based.  As  previously  stated,  the  item 
of  freight,  either  on  imports  or  on  the  domestic  articles,  is  not  an 
appreciable  factor  in  the  matter  of  competitive  prices.  For  instance, 
one  large  domestic,  manufacturer  ships  a  large  proportion  of  his 

Sroducte  by  parcel  post.  In  competmg  for  orders,  the  quantity, 
eliveries,  the  number  of  different  colored  fast-dyed  yarns,  and 
the  relative  proportions  in  the  sample  label  all  enter  the  problem 
of  price  and  margin  of  both  the  importer  and  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer. Woven  labels  are  the  products  of  the  narrow-ware  or 
ribbon  loom,  each  label  constituting  a  complete  design  repeated  over 
and  over  in  the  process  of  weaving,  the  fabric  being  woven  into  rolls, 
and  sales  of  imports  being  generally  reckoned  on  the  price  per  100 
meters  of  the  completed  fabric.  The  length  of  one  complete  repeat 
for  a  particular  label  being  known,  the  number  of  labels  per  100 
meters  is  readily  ascertained;  that  being  so,  the  price  for  competitive 
foreign  and  domestic  bids  can  be  based  upon  the  label,  using  any 
arbitrary  number,  say  1,000,  as  a  unit. 

One  fmn  of  brokers  reports  its  imports  as  averaging  36,000  meters 
per  month,  with  prices  ranging  from  $2.07  to  $6.07  per  hundred 
meters,  based  upon  representative  samples.  These  imports  are  for 
New  York  jobbers  and  come  from  Barmen. 

One  leaoing  domestic  consumer  uses  annually  about  5,000,000 
labels  of  a  standard  and  well-established  brand  representing  a  very 
valuable  trade-mark,  woven  with  four  fast  colors  and  of  v^ry  fine 
texture.     He  stated,  in  the  spring  of  1923: 

These  labels  made  abroad  cost  us  $4.80  per  thousand  as  compared  with  the 
domestic  quotation  of  $5.25.  The  reason  why  these  labels  of  this  character 
can  not  be  made  as  well  in  this  country  as  abroad  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  woven  in  four  colors  and  as  far  as  we  know  there  are  no  four-color  looms  in 
this  country  that  turn  out  as  good  labels  as  those  made  in  foreign  countries. 
Furthermore,  the  colors  of  the  foreign  make  are  far  superior  for  reproducing  our 
labels  than  domestic  colors. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  labels  equally  as  good  as  any 
imported  can  be  manufactured  in  this  country  from  imported 
bleached  and  dyed  yarns;  but  the  higher  cost  of  such  yams,  landed 
duty  paid,  increases  the  diificulty  of  tKe  domestic  manufacturer  in 
meeting  the  competition  of  imported  labels. 

SeUing  methods  and  margins  also  depend  upon  the  conditions  of 
the  trade  at  any  given  time,  whether  it  be  a  buyer's  or  a  seller's 
market.     Detailed  information  as  to  comparative  prices  of  several 
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t  jp|es  of  labels,  imported  from  England  and  Germany  and  the  domestic 
article,  was  given  oy  a  representative  of  the  woven  label  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  in  a  brief  presented  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  tariff  bill  in  1922. 

gOST  DATA 

While  many  manufacturers  purchase  all  yams  bleached  or  dyed, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  simply  prepare  them  for  the  loom,  the 
manufacturing  of  labels  in  such  cases  being  largely  a  matter  of 
Jacquard  designing,  card  cutting,  yam  preparation,  and  weaving, 
yet  other  plants  may  be  more  fuSy  developed  with  complete  equip- 
ment for  tne  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  other  manipulation  of  the  yams 
through  all  necessary  processes.  But  plants  are  not  standardized  as 
to  equipment  and  processes.  Althougn  one  large  plant  may  be  fully 
equipped,  owning  its  village,  water  power^  steam,  and  electric  plant, 
other  label-weavmg  plants  may  consist  simply  of  a  few  looms  with 
the  necessary  yarn  preparation  equipment,  and  may  be  installed  in 
rented  buildmgs  witn  leased  power.  For  these  reasons  no  compari- 
sons as  to  first  costs  of  mill  and  equipment  in  this  country  and 
abroad  are  feasible. 

The  materials  used  in  the  weaving  of  cotton  labels  consist  mainly 
of  cotton  j^arns,  the  finest  types  of  yarns  used  being  imported  from 
England.  Their  comparative  costs  nave  been  previously  discussed 
unaer  the  head  of  materials,  the  effect  of  the  duties  on  imported 
yarns  being  taken  into  accoimt. 

It  is  stated  in  the  trade  that  in  the  manufacture  of  labels  the 
item  of  labor  usually  constitutes  over  40  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  product.  No  mformation  is  available  as  to  overhead  costs, 
whicn  would  vary  with  the  organization,  equipment,  and  size  of  the 
plant. 

A  very  large  and  continuous  consumer  of  a  woven  label  containing 
fast  black  lettering  of  a  simple  design,  for  use  in  a  high-class  ana 
popular  shirt,  purchases  his  labels  from  a  domestic  manufacturer 
who  also  controls  a  plant  in  England,  but  who  at  present  supplies  his 
customer  from  his  domestic  plant.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  con- 
stant consumer  of  a  fine-texture  label,  woven  with  four  fast  colors,  is 
able  to  secure  his  labels  from  German v  at  a  landed  price  8  J^  per  cent 
below  tJtie  competing  domestic  article.  These  representative  cases, 
in  which  the  laoels  are  bought  and  consumed  in  large  amounts,  and 
continuously,  would  appear  to  indicate  to  some  ext(Mit  the  relative 
status  of  costs  in  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States, 

Court  and  Treasury  Decisions 

Under  the  act  of  1890,  cotton  labels  and  shirt  labels  were  held  to 
be  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  cotton  and  not  as  embroideries.  (G.  A. 
2381,  T.  D.  14623  of  1893;  G.  A.  2530,  T.  D.  14847  of  1894.) 

Labels,  chief  value  of  cotton,  imported  in  strips,  each  strip  con- 
taining several  labels,  were  held  dutiable  xmder  tiie  provision  for 
labels  m  par^raph  320,  act  of  1897.  (G.  A.  6271,  T.  D.  27053  of  1906, 
following  T.  D.  27009,  145  Fed.  622.) 

Narrow  woven  strips  of  white  cotton  with  single  letters  of  the 
alphabet  woven  therein  with  colored  threads  at  one-half  inch  in- 
tervals were  likewise  classified.     (G.  A.  4269,  T,  D.  20047  of  1898.) 
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Cotton  strips  about  2  inches  wide,  in  whicli  were  woven,  in  silk, 
at  intervals  varying  from  3  to  6  inches,  the  names  of  certain  shoe 
companies,  intended  when  cut  to  be  attached  to  the  tops  of  shoes, 
were  held  dutiable  imder  the  same  provision.  ( United  States  v. 
Eerzog,  145  Fed.  622,  of  1905.) 

Under  the  act  of  1909  narrow  strips  of  woven  cotton  fabric,  black 
in  color,  about  ono-third  of  an  inch  in  width,  impoi'ted  in  running 
lengths  and  with  cross-marks  about  3  inches  apart  to  indicate  the 
points  for  cutting  the  strips  into  small  pieces  suitable  for  use  as  coat 
nangers,  commercially  fit  for  no  other  use,  were  held  dutiable  as  manu- 
factures of  cotton  at  45  per  cent  ad  valprem  under  paragraph  332  of 
the  act  of  1909  rather  than  as  cotton  tapes  at  60  per  cent  aa  valorem 
under  paragraph  349.  ( United  States  v.  BusSy  5  Ct.  Oust.  Appls. 
110  of  1914.) 

Labels  composed  of  cotton  and  silk,  cotton  component  material  of 
chief  value,  were  held  to  be  dutiable  under  the  provision  for  'labels 
for  garments  or  other  articles'^  in  paragraph  262  of  the  act  of  1913 
rather  than  as  manufactures  of  cotton  in  paragraph  266.  The 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  having  decided  that  the  provision  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1897  for  labels  for  garments  or  other  articles,  composed 
of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber"  included  labels  composed  of  sUk 
and  cotton,  cotton  chief  value  (146  Fed.  622,  supra) ,  and  the  provision 
having  been  reenacted  substantially  in  the  act  of  1909,  and  identically 
in  the  act  of  1913,  without  substantial  change  of  context,  it  must 
receive  the  same  construction  in  the  act  of  1913,  under  the  familiar 
rule  that  repeated  enactments  in  identical  terms  of  a  tariff  provision 
without  substantial  change  of  context,  after  the  same  has  been  judi- 
cially construed,  will  be  accepted  as  le^lative  approval  of  the 
construction  contained  in  that  aecision.  (united  States  v.  Ascher,  11 
Ct.  Cust.  Appeals,  452  of  1923,  followed  in  Abstract  45989  of  1923.) 
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X.  BELTING  FOR  MACHINERY 

Par.  913.  *  *  *  belting,  for  machinery,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and  India 
rubber,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

General  Infobmation 
description  and  uses 

Belting  for  machinery  is  a  broad  term,  and  the  classification  iinder 
the  act  of  1922.  paragraph  913,  includes  belting  composed  wholly  or 
in  chief  value  oi  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  and  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber  and  india  rubber.  Belting  may  be  woven  as  simple 
or  multiply  fabric  and  of  widths  varying  from  the  narrowest  produced 
on  narrow-ware  looms  to  the  widest  ana  heaviest  woven  on  fly-shuttle 
looms;  it  may  consist  of  several  plies  of  canvas  or  duck,  folded  and 
stitched  and  treated  for  use :  it  may  be  made  of  plies  of  heavy  cotton 
fabric  impregnated  with  rubber  or  balata  gum,  folded  and  stitched, 
and  heavily  calendered,  and,  in  the  case  of  rubber,  subsequently  vul- 
canized. These  different  types  are  all  f amihar  to  the  trade  and  to  the 
consumer. 

Belting  for  machinery  includes  that  used  for  the  transmission  of 
power  as  well  as  various  tjy^  designed  for  conveying  purposes.  Im- 
ports of  cotton  transmission  rope,  for  use  in  rope-<mves,  are  also 
classed  as  belting  for  machinery,  but  comparable  domestic  products 
are  classed  as  cotton  rope.  While  a  well  designed  and  properly  pro- 
portioned leather-belt  drive  will,  under  favorable  conditions,  gener- 
ally prove  the  most  efficient,  especially  when  the  belt  is  made  endless, 
textile  woven  belts  are  coming  more  into  favor.  Where  humid  con- 
ditions are  encountered,  especially  in  the  presence  of  steam  vapors- 
conditions  under  which  leather  belts,  even  those  constructed  with 
water-proof  cement,  can  not  be  used — textile  belts  impregnated  with 
rubber  are  generally  employed.  For  out-door  drives,  where  belts 
are  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  rubber  and  balata  are  best  suited. 
Balata  belts  are  very  satisfactory  except  under  conditions  of  high 
temperature,  as  the  gum  begins  to  soften  at  about  120  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Both  balata  and  rubber  belts  are  efficient  in  pulley 
drives,  owing  to  the  high  coefficient  of  friction.  Special  types  of 
balata  and  rubber  belts  are  manufactured  for  train-lignting  purposes, 
the  belts  being  installed  under  the  coaches  and  driving  the  lighting 
dynamos  from  pulleys  on  the  axles  of  the  truck  wheels.  Special 
varieties  of  narrow-woven  textile  belting  are  treated  and  cut  to 
lengths  and  sold  as  brake  linings  for  automobiles. 

A  disadvantage  of  textile  woven  belts  is  the  impossibility,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  of  the  consumer  making  them  endless,  it  being 
necessary  to  emplov  belt  fasteners  of  various  types,  or  to  resort  to 
lacing.  Both  methods  destroy  the  uniformity  of  the  belt  at  the 
joint,  and  decrease  its  strength.  A  leather  belt,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  be  taken  up  from  time  to  time  and  made  endless  after  each 
adjustment. 
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THE  DOMESTIO   INDUSTRY 

History. — In'1891  the  first  products  of  the  domestic  rubber  industry, 
in  the  line  of  hose,  biUiard  cushions,  and  beltings,  were  placed  on  the 
market  at  Akron,  Ohio,  where  manufacturing  had  been  started  on  a 
small  scale.  Akron  is  now  the  rubber  manufactxmng  center  of  the 
world.  The  manufacture  of  mechanical  rubber  goods  began  with 
that  of  hose  and  belting.  The  manufacture  of  rubber  belting  has 
also  depended  upon  the  development  of  the  necessary  fabrics  em- 
ployed m  its  construction.  The  same  is  true  of  balata  belting,  which 
IS  of  more  recent  origin. 

One  of  the  largest  domestic  plants  for  the  production  of  well-known 
brands  of  stitched  duck  and  canvas  belting  was  established  in  1880. 
Another,  in  which  textile  woven  belts  of  aU  kinds  are  produced,  was 
estabUshed  in  1834. 

Geographical  distribution. — Complete  data  showing  the  geographical 
distrioution  of  plants  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  any  of 
the  types  of  belting  embrp,ced  in  the  classification  of  paragraph  913  of 
the  act  of  1922  are  not  available.  The  Census  of  Maninactures  for 
1921  reported  31  estabUshments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture 
of  belting  and  hose,  made  chiefly  of  cotton,  linen,  or  canvas,  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  Five  in  Pennsylvania,  4  each  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey,  3  each  in  Indiana,  Maryland,  and  New  York,  and  1  each  in 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  lUinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  and  Virginia.  Pennsylvania,  the  leading  State, 
reported  34.7  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products  for  the  year. 

In  the  same  year  17  establishments  reporting  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  belting  and  hose  were  located  as  follows:  Five  iji  New  Jersey, 
3  each  in  California  and  Illinois,  2  in  Ohio,  and  1  each  in  Delaware, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  and  New  York.  New  Jersey,  the  leading 
State,  reported  49.7  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products. 

Rubber  belting  was  also  reported  in  1921  by  establishments 
making  rubber  tires,  tubes,  and  other  rubber  goods,  located  as 
follows:  Ninety-six  in  Ohio,  64  in  New  Jersey,  52  m  Massachusetts, 
43  in  New  York,  37  in  Pennsylvania,  26  in  Hlmois,  18  in  Connecticut, 
17  in  Indiana,  15  in  Calif orma,  11  in  Missouri,  9  in  Michigan,  7  each 
in  Iowa,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin,  6  in  Oklahoma,  4  each  in 
Georgia,  Minnesota,  and  Texas,  3  each  in  Colorado,  Maryland, 
Nebraska,  and  Washington,  2  each  in  Kansas,  North  Carolina, 
Oregon,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  and  1  each  in  Delaware,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  and  Utah.  Cmio,  the  leading  State,  reported  50.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products.  Figures  for  the  ruober  indus- 
try in  1921  show  that  the  total  product  of  rtibber  belting  amounted 
in  value  to  $13,068,798,  of  which  Ohio  produced  $4,130,403;  New 
Jersey,  $4,117,307;  Massachusetts,  $1,587,044;  New  York,  $1,177,378; 
California,  $828,800;  and  all  other  States,  $1,227,866. 

Textile  woven  belting  for  machinery  is  also  made  in  cotton  manu- 
facturing plants  engaged  in  the  production  of  other  lines  of  textiles; 
one  of  the  largest  plants  in  New  England,  making  other  goods, 
produced  large  quantities  of  woven  belting,  both  on  narrow-ware 
looms  and  on  wiae  fly-shuttle  looms. 

Organization  and  equipment  statistics  for  domestic  plants  engaged 
primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  woven  belting,  canvas  stitcned 
oelting,  rubber  and  balata  belting,  are  not  available. 
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Materials  used, — While  belting  for  machinery  may  be  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and  india  rubber,  the  bulk  of  textile 
woven  belting,  from  both  the  narrow-ware  and  fly-shuttle  looms, 
88  well  as  the  canvas,  duck,  and  twill  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
several  types  of  belting  previously  described,  are  made  of  cotton 
yams  of  various  numbers  and  plies.  Woven  belting  sometimes  con- 
tains camels*  hair  yarns,  woven  in  with  the  cotton  yarns.  Some 
canvas  belts  are  impregnated  with  paints  of  linseed  oil  and  metallic 
oxides,  and  some  conveying  belts  of  special  types  are  saturated  with 
paraflBne  wax. 

Methods  of  production. — Woven  belts  of  the  narrower  widths  are 
produced  on  narrow-ware  looms,  and  in  the  wider  widths  are  woven 
on  fly-shuttle  looms.  They  are  made  of  pUed  and  twisted  ywns, 
varymg  in  both  number  and  ply  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
used.  While  the  fabric  may  m  some  cases  consist  of  a  plain  weave, 
the  belts  are  usually  of  multiply  weaves  with  a  binding  warp,  the 
object  being  to  construct  a  closely  woven  fabric  of  sufficient  cross- 
section  to  withstand  the  tensile  strains  to  which  the  belt  is  subjected 
when  in  operation  and  to  develop  a  firm  sxu^ace  for  contact  with  the 
pulley.  The  cotton  and  filling  yams  used  are  generally  of  coarse  and 
|.  mediimi  numbers  and  are  prepared  for  the  loom  in  regular  processes. 

The  looms,  both  of  the  narrow-ware  and  fly-shuttle  types,  are  neces- 
sarily heavy  and  strong  to  resist  the  stresses  arising  in  weaving  such 
fabrics.  The  weave  in  this  type  may  be  either  twill  or  plain,  one 
manufacturer  using  a  twill  weave  in  belts  up  to  8  inches  in  width  and 
a  plain  weave  in  the  wider  widths.  Some  of  these  belts  are  of  double 
texture,  the  weave  on  one  side  being  of  camels'  hair  and  the  reverse 
surface  of  cotton. 

Woven  cotton  belts  are  in  some  cases  run  through  hot  solutions 
of  asphalt,  pine  pitch,  or  oth^  higreidients  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  surface,  increasing  the  coefficient  of  friction,  and  r^idering 
the  belts  water-proof. 

In  the  manuiacture  of  rubber  belting,  the  cotton  duck  is  im- 
pregnated with  india-rubber  gum,  cut  into  widths  according  to 
requirements,  folded  into  different  phes  and  run  betwe^oi  roUers, 
aad,  after  beio^  formed,  subjected  to  pressure  and  vulcanized. 
Rubber  belting  is  thus  made  in  various  widths  and  phes  according 
to  specifications.  Belts  so  finished  generally  show  on  the  surface  the 
texture  of  the  fabric,  but  some  are  also  stitched  through  with  longi- 
tudinal rows  of  machine  stitching,  given  additional  coats  of  rubber, 
and  vulcanized,  the  fabric  being  thus  completely  covered  and  concealed. 
Balata  belts  are  made  of  twill  fabrics  as  well  as  of  duck. 

Belts  are  also  made  of  canvas  or  duck,  cut  to  d^ired  widths, 
folded  into  plies,  and  stitched  lengthwise  with  machine  stitching; 
they  are  then  treated  with  lins^d  oil  products  and  the  surface 
I  painted  with  mineral-oxide  paints.     Some  belts  of  tiiis  type  are 

'^  treated  to  resist  acid  fumes  and  steam.     Others,  when  completed, 

are  saturated  with  paraffine  wax,  these  being  intended  for  conveyor 
belts  for  postal  packages  and  other  indoor  conveying  purposes, 
where  cleanliness  and  sanitary  conditions  are  of  prime  importance. 

Some  small  cotton  belts,   particularly  adapted   to  cone  drives, 
are  manufactured  in  the  endless  form,  and  subsequently  vulcanized. 
One  process  of  making  small  fabric  endless  belts  is  as  follows :  A  double- 
ts I  cloth  tubular-woven  fabric,  of  a  width  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
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required  belt,  is  woren  in  a  fly-shuttle  loom.  Two  pieces  of  suflBcient 
ana  equal  length  are  taken,  the  ed^es  of  each  piece  turned  in  and  folded, 
one  piece  bem^  then  inserted  within  the  other,  and  the  two  pieoeii 
fastened  together  throughout  their  length  with  rows  of  stitching, 
thus  forming  a  completea,  endless  belt.  In  this  special  type  of  belt, 
the  filling  threads  of  the  ordinal  fabric  constitute  the  enas  running 
lengthwise  of  the  completed  belt,  and  this  is  taken  into  consideration 
in  desiming  the  tubular  fabric  for  the  purpose. 

'Wbile  many  manufacturers  of  rubber,  balata,  arid  duck  or  canras 
belting  purchase  the  fabrics  used,  other  large  plants  manufacture  all 
the  fabrics  required. 

Although  in  import  statistics  cotton  transmission  rope  is  classed 
as  belting  for  machinery,  in  the  domestic  industry  it  is  classed  as 
ootton  rope.    Such  rope  is  tnade  in  domestic  cordage  plants. 

Production  and  consumption. — The  domestic  prcSiuction  of  textile 
belting  is  not  shown  separately  in  census  statistics,  but  in  com- 
bination with  hose,  whose  oasic  material  is  chiefly  cotton,  occasionally 
linen.  The  value  of  the  combined  products  of  these  two  articles 
amounted  to  $4,440,775  m  1914,  $19,176,277  in  1919,  and  $6,390,498 
in  1921.  The  apparent  decrease  from  1919  to  1921  was  partly  due 
to  several  important  establishm^its  having  changed  the  character 
of  their  operations  in  1921,  being  assigned  to  other  classifications, 
such  as  *' rubber  belting  and  hose,"  ''cotton  goods,''  etc.  Estab- 
lishments assigned  to  other  industrial  classifications  r^orted  pro- 
duction of  bemng  and  hose,  other  than  leather  and  rubber,  to  the 
value  of  $1,289,000  in  1914  and  $1,168,000  in  1919.  Corresponding 
figures  for  1921  are  not  available,  as  they  were  not  separately  re- 
ported by  the  plants. 

The  production  of  rubber  belting  in  estabhshments  engaged 
primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  belting  and  hose  amounted 
m  value  to  $8,985,511  in  1919,  and  to  $3,872,904  in  1921;  in  plants 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of ''  tires,  tubes,  and  other  rubber  goods, " 
amounted  to  $13,450,000  in  1919  and  to  $9,087,000  m  1921., 

For  the  rubber  industry  as  a  whole,  the  value  of  rubber  belting  in 
1921  was  $13,068,798.  rreliminary  figures  for  1923,  show  a  pro- 
duction valued  at  $24,266,881. 

Domestic  cotton  transmission  rope  is  classed  as  cotton  rope, 
although  imports  of  cotton  transmission  rope  are  classed  as  belting 
for  machinery.  Since  the  value  of  rubber  belting  products  alone 
amounted  to  over  $13,000,000  in  1921,  while  exports  amounted  to 
nearly  $1,500,000,  and  imports  of  all  kinds  to  only  $232,169 — ^mostly 
textile  woven  and  transmission  rope — ^it  is  evident  that  the  domestic 
industry  supplies  practically  the  total  domestic  demand  for  rubber 
belting.  Tne  same  statement  practically  applies  to  the  domestic 
demand  for  other  types  of  woven  belting,  imports  of  woven  belting 
consisting  generally  of  two  specially  woven  types. 

EXPORTS 

Export  statistics  of  cotton  woven  belting  for  machinery  are 
hot  available.  Exports  of  rubber  belting  were  not  separately  listed 
previously  to  1920,  being  included  with  tnose  of  '4ndia  rubber,  belt- 
ing, hose,  and  packing.''  The  exports  of  this  group  totaled  in  value 
$2,605,551  in  1913,  $4,525,243  in  1918,  and  $6,100,460  in  1919. 
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Exports  of  rubber  belting  to  75  countries  totaled  in  value  $3,532,277 
in  1920,  distributed  as  follows:  British  South  Africa,  $477,016;  Mex- 
ico, $465,700;  Canada,  $270,939;  Japan,  $242,596;  Chile,  $239,927; 
Argentina,  $200,337;  Australia,  $191,712;  Cuba,  $129,899;  England, 
$98,721;  Germany,  $7,003;  and  the  remainder  to  65  other  countries. 

In  1921,  exports  of  rubber  belting  to  68  countries,  amounted  in 
value  to  $1,446,063,  distributed  as  foUows:  Mexico,  $254,872;  British 
South  Africa,  $214,893;  Peru,  $103,049;  Canada,  $84,358;  British 
India,  $64,014;  Argentina,  $54,709;  England,  $40,020;  Germany, 
$3,077.    The  remainder  went  to  60  other  countries. 

In  1922,  rubber  belting  to  the  value  of  $1,269,999,  was  exported 
to  77  countries  as  follows:  British  South  Africa,  $261,708;  Mexico, 
$178,622;  Canada,  $122,672;  Brazil,  $81,545;  Chile  $61,094;  France, 
$49,212;  Argentina,  $45,154;  Australia,  $44,283;  England,  $32,989; 
and  the  remaining  $392,720  to  68  other  countries. 

Exports  of  rubber  belting  in  1924  amounted  $2,089,056.  Detailed 
statistics  are  not  yet  available. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  of  belting  for  machinery  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber  and  india  rubber  were  first  specially  provided  for  in  the  act  of 
1909*  Table  22  shows  imports  for  consumption  of  belting  for 
machinery  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and  india  rubber,  from 
August  6,  1909,  to  December  31,  1924,  inclusive. 

Table  22. — Belting,  for  machinery,  of  cotton  {or  other  vegetable  fiber) — Imports 

for  consumption — Revenue,  1910-1924 


Year 


Fiscal: 

1910  K 

1911... 

19UL., 

1913... 

1914  *. 

1914  > . 

1916... 

1916... 

1917... 
Calendar: 

1918... 

1918 «. 

1919... 

1920... 

1921... 

1922'. 


Annual  aTorage  *. 


1922  •. 
1923... 
1934  M. 


Rate  of  duty 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem . . 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


323,801 
516,286 
789,883 

.do.« i  •407,643 

.do.« 355,365 


Quantity 


Ywrii 


\ 

Pounds 

30  pa-  cent  ad  valcH^m 49, 364 

do I    565,081 

do 555, 686 


Value 


$506,217 
475,724 
173,185 
224,821 
63,908 
248,451 
206,868 
286,518 
365,838 

578.920 
353.114 
550^970 
804,353 
232,169 
265,189 


406,200 


Duty 
coUected 


$151,865 
142,717 
51,955 
67,446 
19,172 
37,268 
31,030 
42,978 
54,876 

86,838 
52,967 
82,645 
120.653 
34,843 
39,778 


Unit 
value 


$L09 

1.07 

1.02 

.57 

.75 


Actual 
and  com- 
puted ad 
valorem 
rate 


77.417 


■I- 


Pereent 

saoo 
saoo 
saoo 
saoo 
saoo 
i&oo 

15.00 

i&oo 

15.00 

1500 
1500 
l&OO 
1500 
1501 
1500 


59,257 
374,802 
377,650 


17,777 
112,441 
113,295 


$1.20 
.66 
.68 


iao6 


saoo 
saoo 

30.00 


1  From  .^ug.  6, 1909  to  June  30, 1910  inclusive.    Imports  not  recorded  separately  v^oi  to  Act  of  1900. 

>  From  July  1, 1913,  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  inclusive. 

>  From  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30,  1914,  inclusive. 
«  From  July  1,  to  Dec  31, 1918,  inclusive. 

•  Plus  7  cents  a  pound  if  containing  cotton  having  st^e  of  IH  inches  or  more,  under  Emergency  TanS 
Act  of  May  27,  1921. 

•  Includes  406,129  yards  (weight  not  stated),  valued  at  $231,537,  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
M6  pounds  (1,514  yds.),  valued  at  $632,  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  7  cents  a  pound. 

'  From  Jan.  1,  to  Sept.  21, 1922,  inclusive. 

•  Period  of  4,7%  days  (13,14  years)  covered  by  acts  of  1909  and  1913. 

•  From  Sept.  22,  to  Dec  31,  indusive. 
»  Preliminary  figures. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  imports  decreased  from  1910  to  1913,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  lowered  duty  under  the  act  of  1913,  did  not  increase  during 
tne  years  1914,  1915,  and  1916.  This  was  possibly  due  to  the  war,  as 
imports  increased  immediately  after  its  close,  reaching  the  peak  in 
1920.  They  fell  oflf  greatly  in  1921,  owing  to  the  general  slump  in 
busings  during  the  period  of  deflation,  but  have  since  increased  and 
during  the  past  three  years  have  remained  fairly  steady. 

Imports  of  belting  are  largely  from  England,  and  during  the  war 
were  ahaost  entirely  from  that  source. 

In  addition  to  imports  of  textile  woven  belting  for  the  transmission 
of  power,  and  of  cotton  transmission  rope,  other  classes  of  belting 
for  machinery  are  reported.  These  include  different  types  of  con- 
veyor belts,  composed  of  fine  multiply  fabrics,  manufactured  endless, 
and  used  in  textile  printing  machines  for  sustaining  the  "back  greys  '* 
and  the  fabric  to  be  printed.  Some  of  these  types  are  also  water- 
proofed, for  use  in  the  printing  of  wall  paper. 

There  are  at  present  practically  no  imports  of  rubber  or  balata 
beltings. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS 

Special  types  of  carrier  belts  used  in  textile  printing  machines  for 
supporting  the  fabric  and  the  "back  greys,"  including  those  that  are 
waterproofed,  are  imported  from  England  as  belting  for  machinery; 
these  do  not  compete  with  any  domestic  article,  there  being  no  com- 
parable domestic  products  at  the  present  time.  Woven  beltings  for 
the  transmission  oi  power,  some  containing  camels'  hair,  are  imported 
from  England,  and  compete  with  comparable  domestic  products. 
One  English  company,  constantly  shipping  to  its  American  representa- 
tive, contemplates  the  establishment  oi  a  domestic  plant;  the  domestic 
representative  asserts  that  the  company's  imports  can  hardly  compete 
successfullv  at  present  with  similar  domestic  products,  although,  in 
the  case  of  the  type  containing  camels'  hair,  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer purchases  his  camels'  hair  yarns  from  spinners  who  import 
their  raw  stock  at  landed  prices  which  include  the  duty.  Tex- 
tile belting  for  machinery  of  various  widths  and  textures  is  con- 
stantly imported,  but  domestic  manufacturers  who  also  card  and 
spin  their  yams  are  able  to  compete  successfully,  under  present  con- 
ditions, with  similar  imported  products. 

Cotton  transmission  rope  of  a  special  type,  varying  in  size  from 
three-eighths  inch  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  is  continuously  imported 
hj  a  large  corporation  engaged  in  this  manufacture  and  sale  of  trans- 
mission equipment,  the  imports  being  classed  as  belting  for  machinery. 
This  rope,  of  a  patented  construction,  is  made  of  three  strands 
and  without  a  core,  and  is  said  by  its  manufacturers  to  reduce  internal 
friction  to  a  minimum.  It  is  sold  direct  to  consumers,  and  the 
importers  state  that  it  does  not  compete  with  any  domestic  identical 
article.  Highly  satisfactory  domestic  cotton  transmission  rope  of 
different  sizes  and  numbers  of  strands,  with  and  without  cores,  is, 
however,  readily  available  in  the  domestic  market. 

The  domestic  manufacturer  of  rubber  and  balata  belting  is  at 
present  meeting  with  practically  no  competition  from  imports.  This 
situation  is  probably  due  to  the  efficient  organization  of  the  domestic 
industry  in  all  its  branches,  including  its  control  of  foreign  sources 
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of  supply  of  raw  materials,  the  manufacttire  of  the  raribus  textile 
fabrics  used,  and  its  highly  developed  sales  organizations.  The 
last-named  factor  embraces  successful  methods  of  securing  both  f oi> 
eign  and  domestic  trade,  some  of  the  large  companies  maintaining 
.  stocks  and  having  representatives  in  many  cities  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  the  larger  foreign  cities.  Domestic  rubber  belting  is 
exported  to  most  foreign  coimtries.  The  lar^e  domestic  manufac- 
turers of  stitched  canvas  belting  are  able  not  only  to  meet  competition ' 
from  imports  but  to  find  foreign  markets  for  their  products.  There 
are  occasional  imports  of  special  belts  ordered  by  domestic  users  of 
foreign-built  macnines.  Except  for  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
imported  camels'  hair,  used  in  a  certain  type  of  woven  belt,  all  yams, 
^  fabrics,  and  other  materials  are  of  domestic  manufacture. 

TARIFF  HISTORY 

Under  the  tariff  acts  of  1883,  1890,  1894,  and  1897,  cotton  woven 
belting  was  not  specificallv  mentioned,  and  imports  were  dutiable 
under  the  basket  paragraphs  of  Schedule  I  at  35,  40,  36,  and  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem  respectively.  The  first  specific  mention  of  beltmg 
for  machinery  in  the  cotton  schedule  was  in  the  act  of  1909  (para- 
;  graph  330)  which  provided  for  imports  of  ''belting  for  machin^ 

made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  finer  and  india  rubber,  or  of  whicn 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,''  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  same  wording  was  used  in  the 
act  of  1913  (paragraph  262)  but  the  rate  was  reduced  to  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  act  of  1922  (paragraph  913)  provides  for  imports  of 
''belting,  for  machinery,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  oi  cotton 
or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and  india 
rubber''  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION 

No  statistics  are  available  as  to  the  production  of  belting  for 
machinery  in  foreign  countries. 

PRICE   DATA 

The  different  types  of  beltings  for  machinery  are  priced  by  the 
linear  foot,  and  the  price  varies  with  the  ply,  the  width,  the  con- 
struction and  the  quality  of  the  article.  Price  lists  are  prepared  by 
the  manufactxu:er  for  each  type  and  for  all  widths  made.  These 
lists  represent  the  base  prices,  and  are  quoted  in  naming  the  discounts 
for  the  net  prices,  which  depend  upon  the  quantity  under  consider- 
aiiion. 

Comparative  wholesale  prices  have  been  obtained  for  roll 
lots,  f.  o.  b.  in  the  domestic  market,  as  of  June  1,  1914,  the  peak 

J)rice  of  1919  or  1920,  and  a  recent  price  as  of  June  1,  1923,  for  the 
ollowing  standard  types  of  belting:  Imported  textile  woven,  domestic 
balata,  domestic  canvas-stitched,  domestic  textile,  and  domestic 
rubber,  all  8  inches  wide  and  of  the  capacity  of  a  first  quaUty  pure 
oak-tanned  double  leather  belt.  These,  together  with  the  price 
of  such  leather  belt,  are  shown  on  the  following  page. 
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Wholesale  net  prices  per  linear  footy  f,  o,  h.  New  York  Cityy  of  belting  for  machinery j 
8  inches  in  width,  equivalent  in  capacity  to  an  S-inch  pure  oak-tanned  double 
leather  belt  of  best  quality 


Type 


Imported  textile  woven... 
Doinestic  textile  woven... 
Domestic  canvas  stitched. 

Domestic  balata 

Domestic  rubber 

Domestic  leather 


June  1, 

Peak 

-1914 

(1919-20) 

$0,620 

$i:72S 

.507 

.812 

.350 

1.010 

.756 

1.200 

.780 

1.320 

1.422 

3.072 

June  1, 
1923 


$1. 310 
.619 
.580 

1.080 
.030 

2.688 


Some  manufactupers  of  belting  for  machinery  sell  directly  to 
consiuners,  while  others  sell  only  through  jobbers  or  supply  houses. 
In  addition  to  the  price  discounts  from  the  base  list,  trade  discounts 
are  also  allowed  for  cash. 


WAGE   AND   COST  DATA 

No  statistics  are  available  for  wage  or  cost  data  in  the  manu- 
facture of  belting  for  machinery,  at  home  or  abroad*  as  no  investi- 
gations have  been  made.  In  all  types  described,  aomestic  manu- 
lacturers  equipped  for  carding  and  spinning  their  yams^  who  also 
weave  their  fabrics  and  are  producing  on  a  quantity  basis,  are  able 
to  manirfaoture  with  minimiun  costs  of  materials,  labor,  and  over- 
head. 

Court  and  Treasury  Decisions 

Machinery  belting  composed  of  cotton  and  india  rubber,  India 
rubber  chief  value,  classified  at  35  per  cent  under  paragraph  463  of 
the  act  of  1909  as  manufactures  of  rubber  not  specially  provided  for, 
was  held  to  be  dutiable,  as  claimed,  at  30  per  cent  under  paragraph 
330  as  *' belting  for  machinery  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber  and  india  rubber.''  The  court  held  that  there  was  no  ambi- 
guity in  the  statute,  the  merchandise  in  issue  coming  directly  within 
the  terms  of  paragraph  330.  {Nairn  Linoleum  Co,  v.  United  States, 
4  Ct.  Oust.  Appeals,  394  of  1913.) 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Pitt  (3  Ct.  Cust.  Appeals,  91  of  1912) 
the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  held  that  there  could  be  no  distinc- 
tion between  power  transmission  belts,  which  are  woven  flat  and 
those  which  are  twisted  cords,  and  that  both  alike  are  entitled  to 
classification  as  belting  for  machinery. 

In  a  later  case,  decided  under  the  act  of  1913  (G.  A.  8036,  T.  D. 
37063  of  1917),  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  held  that  mer- 
chandise consisting  of  endless  pieces  of  cotton  fdt,  used  for  making 
conveyor  belts  in  paper-making  machines,  for  carrying  paper  pulp 
over  hot  cylinders  lor  the  purpose  of  drying  it,  was  properly  dutiable 
as  belting  for  machinery.  Paragraph  262  was  construed  to  include 
the  following  articles:  Blankets  for  cotton-printing  machinery 
(Abstract  37188  of  1915);  cotton  felt  for  malong  conveyor  b^ts 
(G.  A.  8036,  T.  D.  37063  of  1917)  as  belting  for  machinery. 
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XI.  BRAIDS,  OTHER  THAN  BARMEN  LACE  i 

Tabiff  Act  of  September  21,  1922 

Par.  1430.  *  ♦  ♦  braids,  loom-woven  and  ornamented  in  the  process  of 
weaving,  or  made  by  hand,  or  on  any  braid  machine,  knitting  machine,  or  lace 
machine;  and  all  fabrics  and  articles  composed  in  an^  part,  however  small,  of 
any  of  the  foregoing  fabrics  or  articles;  all  the  foregoing,  finished  or  unfinished 
(except  materials  and  articles  provided  for  in  paragraphs  *  *  ♦  1404,  1406, 
and  1424  of  this  Act),  by  whatever  name  known,  and  to  whatever  use  applied, 
and  whether  or  not  named,  described,  or  provided  for  elsewhere  in  this  act, 
when  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  yams,  threads,  filaments,  tinsel  wire, 
lame,  buUions,  metal  threads,  beads^  bugles,  spangles,  or  products  of  cellulose 
provided  for  in  paragraph  1213  of  this  act,  90  per  centum  ad  valorem;    *    *    ♦ 

Summary 

The  art  of  braiding  is  probably  older  than  that  of  weaving,  and, 
like  weaving,  was  first  done  by  hand. 

Braiding  by  hand  has  been  carried  on  amon^  most  tribes  and 
peoples.  The  distinctive  difference  between  braiding  and  weaving 
is  tnat,  in  braiding,  the  threads  of  one  series  are  crossed  lengthwise, 
passing  alternately  over  and  under  each  other,  making  a  texture  of 
warp  tnreads  only,  while  in  weaving,  two  series  of  threads  are  used, 
of  wnich,  one,  the  fiUing,  traverses  the  other,  the  warp,  at  right  angles. 
While  weaving  is  by  lar  the  more  important,  many  narrow  fabrics 
used  for  tying,  or  ornamentation,  coula  not  be  woven,  and  for  these, 
the  process  of  braiding  was  invented. 

Plaiting  or  braiding  is  practically  the  mechanical  application  of 
the  principle  followed  by  the  dancers  in  the  well-known  Maypole 
dance,  dating  back  to  the  middle  ages. 

While  some  articles  (lacings  and  wickings,  for  instance)  included 
in  the  small-wares  paragraph  may  be  braided,  most  cotton  braids  are 
covered  by  paragraph  1430  of  the  act  of  1922,  and  consist  of  articles 
for  trimming  purposes.  The  most  popular  type,  other  than  Barmen 
lace,  in  the  domestic  as  well  as  in  the  imported  lines  is  known  as  rick- 
rack,  a  pattern  developed  by  braiding  with  varying  thread  tensions. 

PRODUCTION 

Domestic  braids  are  generally  produced  in  plants  manufacturing 
other  lines  of  small  wares. 

In  1919  the  domestic  production  of  cotton  braids,  embracing  ''flat 
braids,  woven  and  knitted, ' '  "lace  and  braided  lace,''  "round  braids" 
(including  shoe  and  corset  laces),  and  "all  other,"  amoimted  to 
1,119,890,689  linear  yards,  totaUng  in  value  $19,317,624.  Census 
figures  for  1921  show  a  total  production  of  cotton  "braided  products" 
amounting  to  1,995,202,285  linear  yards,  weighing  10,112,922  pounds, 
with  an  aggregate  value  of  $13,025,750.  Tne  1923  production  was 
valued  at  $14,659,205  (preliminary  figures). 

1  The  fancy  lace-like  braids  commonly  known  as  "  Barmen  lace"  will  be  treated  in  a  survey  dealing  wi^ 
lace,  net,  etc.  Ordinary  braids,  other  than  Barmen  lace,  are  considered  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  small 
wares  and  therefore  more  properly  treated  in  connection  with  the  data  herein  given  for  other  small  war^. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  import  and  export  statistics  do  not  separate  Barmen  lace  from  other 
braids  and  that  there  will  necessarily  be  some  overlapping  of  the  data  on  braids  in  the  two  surveys. 

82 
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IMPORTS 

Imports  for  consumption  of  cotton  braids,  loom-woven  and  orna^ 
mented  in  the  process  of  weaving,  or  made  by  hand  or  on  any  braid, 
knitting,  or  lace  machine,  amounted  in  value  to  $168,194  in  1920;  to 
$172,378  in  1921;  and  to  $291,898  from  January  1  to  September  21, 
1922,  inclusive.  The  decided  increase  in  this  portion  of  1922  was 
partly  due  to  the  anticipated  higher  rate  of  duty  under  the  act  of 
1922.  Imports  for  the  remainder  of  1922  amounted  to  $63,619, 
and  for  the  year  1923  to  $157,829.  Of  the  total  imports  of 
braids  of  aU  kinds  during  the  periods  above  mentioned,  more 
than  half,  by  value,  was  of  artificial  silk,  cotton  braids  ranking 
second,  and  silk  braids  third.  The  total  braids  imported  in  1923 
amoimted  in  value  to  $666,708,  distributed  as  follows:  Cotton, 
$157,829;  flax,  etc.,  $5,745;  silk,  $64,154;  artificial  silk,  $409,114; 
and  braids  of  metal  threads  or  tinsel  wire,  $19,866.  Prehminary 
figures  for  1924  show  braids  to  the  value  of  $608,346,  distributed 
as  follows:  Cotton,  $115,142;  flax,  etc.,  $3,435;  silk,  $42,643;  arti- 
ficial silk  and  horse  hair,  $426,646 ;  and  metal  thread  or  tinsel  wire, 
$20,580. 

COMPETrnVE  CX)NDinONS 

While  braids  of  many  types  are  standard,  staple  articles,  some 
ate  subject  to  the  dictates  of  fashion,  and  the  demand  is  at  times 
uncertain.  Under  present  conditions  domestic  manufacturers  are 
able  to  compete  with  imports  in  certain  Unes,  but  can  not  generally 
export  in  competition  with  German  manufactiu'ers. 

General  Information 
description  and  uses 

Braids  are  well-known  articles  in  the  trade  and  are  used  extensively 
for  binding,  staying,  trimming,  and  other  purposes. 

It  was  not  untif  the  middle  of  the  eignteenth  centurv  that  the 
braiding  machine  was  patented,  the  first  official  mention  of  a  machine 
for  making  braid  being  an  EngUsh  patent  granted  to  Thomas  Waif  ord, 
in  Manchester,  in  1848;  but  at  that  date  the  braid  industry  was 
ab^ady  firmly  established  in  Barmen,  Germany,  which  may  be  truly 
called  the  birthplace  of  the  braid  industry,  feraids  were  manufac- 
tured there  long  before  the  introduction  of  steam  power,  and  to  this 
day  Barmen  has  a  firm  hold  on  the  industry,  sending  braids  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  cotton  small-wares  classification  includes  many  braided 
articles,  such  as  cords,  tubings,  sleevings,  lacings,  etc.,  but  cotton 
braids,  both  the  imported  and  those  produced  in  the  domestic 
industry,  are  chiefly  for  decorative  and  trimming  purposes,  two 
principal  types  consisting  of  the  well-known  '^rickrack"  and  "sou- 
tache braids.  The  name  soutache  is  of  Hungarian  origin,  and 
such  braids  are  the  simplest  made. 

Rickrack  is  also  largely  used  in  needle  craft  and  crocheting  for 
making  edgings,  insertions,  and  fancy  trimming;  in  the  production 
ol  lingerie,  bureau,  limcheon  and  porch  sets,  piDow  covers,  curtains, 
deifies,  baby  caps,  aprons,  and  innumerable  other  articles  wherein 
braids  of  various  sizes  and  colors  can  be  used  to  advantage.     Sou- 
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tache  braids  are  finding  new  Mid  extended  uses  in  the  art  of  "knot 
work"  for  such  decorative  and  useful  articles  as  women's  belts  and 
girdles,  pulls  for  lamps,  curtains,  shades,  hand  bags,  etc. 

THE  DOMESTIC   INDUSTRY 

History, — In  1824  the  plaiting  or  braiding  machine  was  first 
introduced  from  Germany,  and  in  the  succeeding  jear  the  Jacquard 
machine  was  brought  over.  Gold  laces  and  braids  were  made  by 
power  in  Philadelp^a  several  years  before  the  attempt  was  made  in 
Europe,  and  the  use  of  power  for  the  making  of  fringe  may  be  said 
to  have  been  first  adopted  in  Philadelphia.  In  1860  there  were  in 
Philadelphia  seven  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  webbings,  tapes,  and  braids,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$158,000,  and  turning  out  an  annual  product  valued  at  $265,000. 
In  1867  an  establishment  in  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1824,  operated 
130  coach-lace  power  looms,  100  narrow-ware  looms,  and  400  plaiting 
or  braiding  machines,  this  firm  having  purchased  in  1857  the  entire 
business  of  a  Massachusetts  company  which  at  the  time  was  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  coach  lace  in  America. 

The  great  development  of  the  domestic  braiding  industry  has 
taken  place  within  the  past  30  to  40  years,  and  its  present  high 
efficiency  is  largely  due  to  the  perfection  of  the  braiding  machine  by 
domestic  machmery  manufacturers  who  gained  their  knowledge  of 
braiding  m  Germany,  where  the  industry  has  employed  high-grade 
mechamcal  talent  for  generations  past.  The  foimders  of  one  large 
domestic  machine  plant,  having  at  their  start  in  1892  the  advantage 
of  thorough  f  amiUarity  with  the  German  industry  and  a  well-grounded 
experience  in  the  machinists'  trade,  have  developed  the  braiding 
machine  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  in  mechanical  detail,  work- 
manship, and  efficiency.  As  this  includes  all  modern  equipment, 
the  domestic  braiding  industry,  supplied  with  the  very  latest  and 
improved  machines,  is  capable  of  meeting  any  competition  as  to 
designs,  styles,  and  types  of  fabrics.  One  of  the  largest  domestic 
plants  manufacturing  practically  every  kind  of  braid  that  can  be 
produced  on  a  braiding  machine  is  of  modem  construction  and 
equipped  with  up-to-date  domestic  machinery;  and  although  com- 
pleted only  withm  recent  years  is  now  being  doubled  in  capacity 
and  should  prove  the  best  equipped  plant  in  the  industry,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad. 

Geographical  distribution,  organizaiion,  and  equipment  of  the  braid- 
ing industry  are  not  separately  shown,  but  are  included  with  those 
of  the  cotton  small-wares  industry.  The  Census  of  Manufactures 
showed  a  total  of  62,630  braiding  machines  in  use  in  1919  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  small  wares.  Of  these,  13,333  were  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 1,498  in  New  Jersey,  5,957  in  New  York,  12,256  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 27,275  in  Rhode  Island,  and  2,311  in  all  other  States.  In  this 
equipment,  1,672,081  bobbin  carriers  were  employed,  averaging  26.7 
to  tne  braiding  machine. 

Ma/terials  used. — ^In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  braids,  the  cotton 
yarns  used  may  be  single  or  ply;  unbleached,  bleached,  or  dyed; 
plain  or  mercerized,  polisned  or  prepared.  India  rubber  strands  also 
are  used  in  the  construction  of  elastic  braids. 

Methods  of  production, — ^While  in  ordinary  weaving  there  are  two 
sets  of  threads,  the  warp  and  the  filling,  in  simple  braiding  only  one 
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set  is  used.  In  braiding  there  may  be  strands  or  threads  of  differetit 
materials^  sizes,  and  colors  and,  in  elastic  braids,  strands  of  India 
ruDber  are  fed  in  during  the  braiding. 

In  the  process  of  braiding,  the  threads  or  strands  may  be  plaited 
together  m  many  ways,  so  that  each  thread  or  strand  plaite  with 
eyery. other  one  according  to  tiie  pattern  adopted. 

Braids  are  made  round,  flat,  or  tubular,  according  to  the  number 
and  predetermjined  routes  of  the  bobbin  ca^'riers.  The  threads  or 
fitoands  making  up  the  article  are  wound,  upon  bobbins,  either  singly 
or  in  pairs,  and  the  ends  are  all  carried  to  the  center  of  the  machine, 
where  the  interlacing  of  the  threads  is  completed  in  a  suspended  eye 
or  *' former";  from  this,  the  finished  braid  is  continuously  drawn  off, 
as  produced,  by  a  take-up  motion,  and  deposited  in  a  receiving  can. 
Some  braids  are  wound  on  reels  as  completed. 

Many  articles  are  made  by  braiding  over  cores  of  different  mate- 
rials. In  this  manner  electric  cords  are  covered  with  insulating 
materials,  packing  materials  are  developed,  and  braided  hose  is 
made.  Sometimes  in  covering  cords  with  more  than  one  ply,  two  or 
more  braiding  units  are  used  tandem,  being  combined  m  the  one 
machine. 

Preparatory  and  firmhing  processes. — The  necessary  preliminary 
processes  for  the  yams  and  materials  are  similar  to  thx)se  etaployea 
m  the  production  of  small  wares,  and  the  same  data  as  to  bleaching, 
dyeing,  and  finishing,  will  hold  for  both  weaving  and  braiding. 
Braids  are  sized  and  calendered  and  put  up  for  the  trade  in  rolls  or 
packages  of  stated  lengths,  and  are  matchea  by  sample  cards,  showing 
widths  and  arbitrary  stock  numbers  for  identification.  Braids  may 
be  steamed  and  embossed  for  certain  pui-poses. 

Machinery, — The  braiding  machine  of  domestic  manufacture  has 
been  highly  developed  in  various  types,  from  the  simplest  for  the 
pltuting  of  single  cords,  to  the  complex,  equipped  with  Jacquard 
motio^,  for  the  making  of  Bannen  la^  ^n^bmds  of  complicated 
designs.  Domestic  braiding  machines  are  equal  to  any  that  can  be 
imported,  in  regard  to  capacity,  efficiency  and  perfection,  and  to 
workmanship  and  materials. 

The  fundamental  parts  of  the  braiding  machine  are  the  two  hori- 
zontal plates,  preferably  of  steel,  connected  by  stay  bolts  with  an 
intervening  space  of  about  4  inches,  the  lower  plate  acting  as  the  bed 

Elate  of  the  machine,  and  carrying  the  stia^s  or  gear  bolts  on  which 
om  gears  revolve.  The  horn  gears  are  double-flanged  gear  wheels, 
carrying  notches  or  horns  in  the  upper  flange,  and.thek  object  is  to 
give  the  bobbin  carriers  the  essential  zigzag  semiannular  movements. 
The  strands  of  materials  or  threads  composing  the  braid  are  wound 
on  bobbins.  The  bobbin  carriers  are  arranged  in  two  series,  one 
running  from  right  to  left,  the  other  from  left  to  right,  crossing  each 
other  in  their  serpentine  courses.  '  The  threads  of  one  series  are  thus 
alternately  laid  over  and  under  those  of  the  other. 

Guide  grooves  are  provided  in  the  top  plate  of  the  machine,  corre- 
sponding nearly  with  the  pitch  Une  of  tne  gears.  The  small  inside 
plates,  or  quoits,  are  secured  to  the  square  shoulders  of  the  gear 
bolts.  The  bobbin  carriers  move  i^  the  guide  grooves,  the  carrier 
being  provided  below  the  top  plate  with  a  driver  or  pm  which  en- 
gages  with  the  horns  or  notches  of  the  gear^  below.  By  means  of 
these  pins,  in  contact  with  the  horn  gears,  the  carriers  are  moved 
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along  through  the  guide  grooves,  the  pin  remaining  in  the  horn  of 
one  gear  until  the  point  of  crossing  is  reached,  where  it  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  next  gear  and  carried  along  to  the  next  crossing.  At 
least  two  gears  are  necessary  to  produce  a  braid. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  mechanism  of  all  braiding  ma- 
chines is  the  carrier  or  spindle,  upon  which  four  duties  devolve: 
To  carry  the  bobbin  on  which  the  tnread  is  woimd;  to  provide  a  uni- 
form tension  in  the  thread:  to  let  off  the  thread  evenly;  and  to  stop 
the  machine  when  a  threaa  runs  out  or  breaks.  In  order  to  econo- 
mize space,  carriers  for  vertical  bobbins  are  generally  used;  these  are 
again  divided  into  two  classes,  those  with  the  thread-tension  wei^ts 
inside,  and  those  with  the  tension  weights  outside  the  bobbins.  The 
carrier  having  the  tension  weight  inside  the  square  stand  on  which  the 
bobbin  rests  is  the  one  generally  used. 

With  all  types  of  braiders  the  number  of  horns  or  notches  in  the 
gears  must  be  at  least  double  the  number  of  the  carriers,  as  each 
carrier  must  meet  an  empty  horn  in  passing  from  one  gear  to  the 
other. 

Another  important  element  of  the  machine  is  the  take-off  mecha- 
nism, equipped  with  changeable  gears  for  varjring  the  rate  of  take-up, 
according  to  the  texture  m  the  fabric  to  be  produced. 

Braiding  machines  are  operated  at  various  speeds,  depending  upon 
%  the  type  and  capacity  of  the  machine  and  the  fabric  to  oe  made. 

ir'  Machines  for  small  braids,  such  as  soutache,  laces,  etc.,  are  gener- 

r^r  ally  built  with  two,  three,  four,  or  more  unit^  or  heads  on  all  plates. 

For  driving  purposes,  braiders  are  generally  grouped  symmetrically, 
and  operated  from  a  shaft  which  may  be  either  motor  or  belt-driven. 

The  character  of  the  different  braids  produced  is  governed  by  the 
manner  of  arranging  the  horn  gears,  by  the  number  of  horns  or 
notches,  and  by  the  distribution  of  the  carriers  on  the  available 
notches.  There  are  four  general  classes  of  machines  for  the  making 
of  •as  many  types  of  braids,  as  follows: 

(1)  Machines  for  making  flat  braids :  These  machines  have  a  number 
of  horn  gears  arranged  in  a  circle.  In  the  race-way  above  the  horn  gears 
each  carrier  is  propelled  from  one  horn  gear  to  the  other  in  semicircles 
until  it  arrives  at  the  end  gear,  on  which  it  makes  a  full  revolution 
and  returns  to  the  last  point  oi  intersection,  moving  now  in  the  op- 
posite direction  while  oeing  carried  back  to  the  starting  point. 
A/Vith  each  new  horn  gearithe  carrier  crosses  its  former  course  and  the 
thread  carried  by  it  is  laid  alternately  over  and  imder  those  of  the 
carriers  moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  Between  each  two  car- 
riers there  must  be  an  empty  horn,  as  otherwise  the  carriers  would 
collide.  At  each  point  of  intersection  a  carrier  meets  an  empty  horn 
on  the  next  gear  which  enables  it  to  move  in  between  two  carriers 
running  in  the  opposite  direction.  For  this  reason  the  end  gears 
have  an  uneven,  and  the  middle  gears  an  even  number  of  horns;, 
thus,  at  the  end,  each  carrier  is  put  oack  for  the  space  of  one  horn  in 
the  rotation,  and  therefore  always  meets  an  empty  horn  at  the  points 
of  intersection. 

In  order  to  produce  a  full  even  edge  in  the  braid,  the  end  gears 
always  have  more  horns  than  the  middle  gears.  Generally,  the  end 
gears  are  made  with  5  horns  and  the  middle  gears  with  4.  This  ar- 
rangement  produces  what  is  called  plain  braid. 
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If  the  middle  gears  have  6  and  the  end  gears  7  horns,  each 
thread  will  pass  alternately  under  and  over  3  opjposite  threads  and 
the  resulting  braid  is  known  as  the  '*  hercnles."  if  the  middle  gears 
have  2  and  the  end  gears  3  horns,  the  thread  will  pass  mider  and  over 
only  one  of  the  opposite  threads,  producing  what  is  known  sis  the  **  dia- 
mond" or  * 'basket^'  pattern.  In  order  to  produce  a  braid  of  regular 
appearance,  each  thread  should  alternately  lie  over  and  under  an  equal 
number  of  crossing  threads,  which  wiU  always  be  the  case  if  the 
middle  gears  aU  have  the  same  number  of  horns  and  if  there  are  an 
even  number  of  gears.  ^  .  i  J 

The  smallest  number  of  gears  that  can  be  used  on  a  braiding  ma- 
chine is  two,  in  which  case  the  end  gears  only  are  used.  These  gears 
must  always  have  an  uneven  number  of  horns,  and  the  braids  produced 
on  machines  of  this  class  are  made  with  an  uneven  number  of  threads 
and  are  called  *' soutaches."  These,  the  simplest  braids  that  can  be 
made,  are  used  largely  in  passementeries  and  in  dress  and  military 
trimmings;  some  are  elastic,  and  others  are  made  of  cotton  for  candle 
wicMng. 

Braiders  operating  with  large  numbers  of  carriers  are  sometimes 
provided  with  beaters,  consistmg  of  combs  with  steel  prongs  swing- 
mg  in  and  out  in  the  plane  of  the  braid  former;  the  points  of  the 
prongs  beat  the  threads  into  the  braid  and  facilitate  the  forming  of  a 
tight  and  even  fabric.  On  large  machines  the  beater  motions  are 
highly  developed  and  more  complicated,  and  are  extensively  used 
where  the  tension  on  the  threads  is  insuj£cient  to  force  each  deposited 
I    pick  into  place. 

Where  warp  threads  are  to  be  used,  the  gear  bolts  are  hollow  and 
warp  guides  are  provided  and  fastened  to  the  threaded  ends  of  the 
bolts,  level  with  the  tops  of  the  carriers;  arrangements  for  the  warp 
spools  are  made  imder  the  frame. 

In  addition  to  the  straight  and  plain  braids  a  great  many  fancy 
braids  are  produced  on  nat  braiding  machines.  Kickracks,  wave 
braids,  and  braids  of  other  patterns  can  be  made  by  iising  tension 
weights  of  graduated  sizes  in  the  different  bobbin  carriers.  Braids 
of  tnis  type  are  also  produced  with  loops,  or  eyes,  on  one  or  both 
sides,  by  means  of  loop  attachments,  which  are  operated  by  the 
carriers  and  serve  alternately  to  present  and  withdraw  a  wire  at  the 
forming  point  of  the  braid,  at  one  time  forcing  part  of  the  threads 
up  over  the  wire  to  form  the  loop,  and  then  allowing  the  threads  to 
pass  under  the  retiring  wire,  these  periods  being  properly  timed  in 
the  operation  of  the  machine.  By  means  of  such  attachments  many 
varieties  in  design  can  be  produced. 

By  allowing  some  of  the  carriers  to  nm  empty,  or  by  removing 
them  eaitirely,  and  with  the  proper  use  of  warp  tnreads,  braids  with 
holes  or  open  work  are  produced,  which,  when  made  of  glazed  yams 
or  artificial  straw,  are  used  extensively  in  hat  forms.  5^ancy  braids 
are  also  produced  by  the  introduction  of  gimps  as  warp  ends, 
purl-edge  oraids  being  made  in  this  manner.  Many  fancy  effects 
are  thus  produced  by  the  application  of  the  openwork  principle 
and  the  use  of  gimp  warp  threads  of  a  contrasting  color  or  matenal. 
The  tension  weights,  warp  threads,  and  loop  attachments  are  the 
three  most  important  factors  in  producing  fancy  effects  in  braids 
on  plain  machines,  and  with  almost  no  limit  as  to  varietv  of  patterns. 
(2)  Machines  for  making  cords  and  tubular  braids:  These  are  made 
with   several   complete   carrier   courses  crossing  each  other.     The 
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carriers  of  one  group  do  not  braid  with  each  other  but  only  with 
those  of  the  other  group  or  groups,  and  move  simultaneously  with 
them  around  a  common  center  of  rotation,  the  carriers  being  so 
arranged  in  the  different  courses  that  they  do  not  collide  in  crossing. 
While  most  cord  machines  have  two  courses,  some  are  made  wim 
three  or  more  courses  for  producing  what  are  known  as  coral  braids. 
The  simplest  equipnient  for  braidmg  cords  would  contain  four  car- 
riers. Round  braiding  machines  are  arranged  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  flat  ones  for  producing  the  plain,  diamond,  or  hercides  patterns. 
The  roimd-braid  machine^  differ  from  the  flat  in  having  no  end 
plates  and  no  end  gears  with  an  imeven  number  of  horns. 

The  appearance  of  a  cord  is  influenced  largely  by  the  number  of 
horn  gears,  especially  when  a  coarse  material  is  used.  A  cord  made 
with  four  gears  is  therefore  almost  square  in  section,  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  gears  the  greater  the  number  of  sides  of  the  polygon, 
approaching  the  circle.  If  a  soft  pliable  thread  is  braidea  over  a 
core,  the  resulting  braid  will  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  core,  as  is 
the  case  in  packings. 

Tubular  braids  nave  the  appearance  of  two  flat  braids,  one  above 
the  other,  and  joined  at  the  edges.  Shoe  and  corset  lacings  are 
braided  in  this  shape.  Tubular  braiding  machines  are  also  used  ui 
braiding  over  the  forms  of  beads,  acorns,  and  molds  for  tassels.  Some 
spindle  bandings  and  picture  cords  are  produced  on  round  braiding 
}  machines,  and  buggy  whips  are  braided  over  in  the  same  machines. 

':  Insulating  materials  are  also  braided  on  wires,  etc.,  with  this  type  of 

braider. 

Braiding  machines  are  also  made  which  combine  the  possibiUties 
of  Types  1  and  2.     They  are  called  cord-edge  braid  machines,  and 
i^  are  so  arranged  that  the  course  of  the  carriers  producing  the  flat 

J  braid  traverses  at  one  point  the  course  of  the  carriers  producing  the 

cord,  in  such  manner  that  the  threads  of  both  sections  are  m-mly 
interbraided.  The  products  of  such  braiders  are  used  for  binding 
the  edges  of  garments,  such  as  overcoats,  jackets,  and  skirts.  These 
machines  are  further  provided  with  attachments  for  cutting  half 
the  threads  forming  the  cord,  in  this  manner  formii^  a  brush-edge 
braid.  Some  other  products  of  this  type  of  machine  are  known 
as  loop-edge  cords,  square  cords,  diamond  pattern  cords,  plain  pat- 
tern tubular  braids,  square  braids,  loop  braids,  and  fancy  coral  braids. 

(3)  Machines  for  making  stripe  braids:  Machines  of  this  type  are 
made  on  the  principle  of  ioining  together  two  or  more  sections  of 
flat  braids  by  letting  all  the  carriers  of  two  adjoining  sections 
twist  around  each  other  on  a  plate  of  such  construction  that  each 
carrier  coming  from  the  right  will  return  in  the  same  direction 
after  crossing  one  or  two  oi  the  carriers  coming  from  the  apposite 
direction.  In  such  machines  supplementary  horn  gears  are  used, 
and  many  combinations  can  be  made  bv  groupings  of  the  gears  and 
carriers  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  pattern  to  be  produced. 

(4)  Machiaes  for  maKing  lace  braids,  such  as  "Barmen  lace,"  con- 
tain several  courses,  so  constructed  that  the  carriers  of  two  adjoining 
courses  can  pass  from  one  to  the  othei*.  This  braiding  from  one 
course  to  anot,hpr,  however,  does  not  occur  continually,  as  with  the 
stripe  braid,  but  only  at  intervals  and  can  be  regulated  according 
to  tne  pattern;  up  to  certain  limits,  lace  braids  can  be  made  by  auto- 
matic switching  of  the  carriers,  certain  carriers  being  provided  with 
collar  attachments  which  throw  certain  switches,  opening  and  clos- 
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ing  them  according  to  the  predetermmed  routes  of  the  carriers.  In 
these  simple  lace  braids  the  individual  strands  are  generally  made  in 
the  form  of  rickracks  or  waves,  the  border  of  the  braids  being  gen- 
erally straight  to  faciUtate  the  sewing-on  or  attaching  of  the  article 
in  use. 

This  arrangement  for  producing  lace  braids  by  means  of  switches 
operated  by  me  carriers  themselves,  while  allowing  for  a  great  many 
variations,  limits  the  possibiUties  of  the  machine  to  the  production 
of  short  patterns.  The  capacity  of  the  machine  can  be  increased 
by  the  aadition  of  a  revolvmg  pattern  disc,  operating  through  con- 
necting parts  the  switches  which  regulate  the  routii^  of  the  carriers'. 
The  most  highly  developed  machines  are  provided  with  Jacquard 
attachments  which,  acting  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  weaving  Jac- 
quard head,  greatly  increase  the  range  of  the  braider,  making  pos- 
sible the  braiding  of  innumerable  patterns  of  laces. 

Production  anS  consumption, — The  production  of  braids  was  not 
recorded  separately  prior  to  .  1919.  The  census  for  that  year 
itemized  production  as  follows: 


Braids: 

Flat- 
Woven  and  knitted 

Lace  and  braided  lace 

Round  (indnding shoe andcorset laces). 

All  other.. 


Linear  yards 


58,350,120 
101,663,950 
894,249,563 

65,627,050 


Value 


$901,871 

1,886,470 

16, 195, 776 

1,333,504 


The  production  of  this  portion  of  the  domestic  cotton  small-wares 
industry  in  1919  therefore  totaled  1,119,890,689  linear  yards,  valued 
at  $19,317,624. 

For  1921  the  census  recorded  a  production  of  ''Cotton  small  wares, 
braided''  amounting  to  1,995,202,285  linear  yards  (10,112,922  pounds) 
valued  at  $13,025,750.  But  no  details  were  given  as  to  the  types  of 
articles  included  therein.  Preliminary  figures  for  1923  show  a  value 
of  $14,659,205  for  braided  cotton  small  Ttrares. 

Imports  of  cotton  braids  amounted  to  2,545,964  Unear  yards, 
valued  at  $33,832,  in  1919;  15,549,611  linear  yards,  valued  at 
$172,378,  in  1921,  and  to  $157,829  in  1923. 

Imported  cotton  braids  consist  largely  of  the  rickrack,  wave,  and 
serpentine  types  and  are  mainly  for  trimming.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the   Census  production  figures,   quoted   above,    for    the   braided 

[)ortion  of  the  cotton  small-wares  industry,  embrace  ''lace  and  braided 
ace''  and  shoe  and  corset  laces,  neither  group  being  recorded  with 
braids  in  import  statistics. 

JJXPORTS 

Exports  are  not  recorded. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  of  braids  were  not  separately  shown  prior  to  the  a^ct  of  1913. 
Recorded  imports  are  listed  under  the  tariff  classification — "Braids, 
loom  woven  and  ornamented  in  the  process  of  weaving,  or  made  by 
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hand,  or  on  any  braid  machine,  knitting  machine,  or  lace  machine." 
Imports  of  the  fancy  braids  known  as  '* Barmen  lace"  are  not  in- 
cluded thereunder,  but  are  recorded,  without  specific  mention,  with 
*Maces," 

Table  23   shows  imports  of  cotton  braids  from  October  4,  1913, 
to  December  31,  1924. 

TjLBLa  23. — CotUm  brmd*^  loom^wweny  and  omamenied  in  the  process  of  weaviKff 
•r  WMM^t  6y  handt  or  on  any  braid  nutchine,  knitUng  machine,  or  lace  machine-^ 
ImporU  for  consumpHon — Revenue^  1914-1924^^ 
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The  value  of  the  imports  in  the  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1914 
covered  by  the  act  of  1913  was  recorded  as  $297,925.  Imports  de- 
creased sharply  during  the  war  period,  largely  because  Germany  had 
been  the  mam  source.  After  the  war,  imports  again  increased  and  in 
the  calendar  year  1922  were  valued  at  $355, 417.  This  increase  was 
due  partly  to  the  anticipated  higher  duties  under  the  act  of  1922,  and 
resulted  m  the  partial  overstocking  of  the  domestic  market.  In 
1923,  with  higher  duties  in  effect,  imports  dropped  to  a  value  of 
$157,829.  This  decrease  was  due,  partly,  to  the  overstocked  market, 
to  the  rise  in  Grerman  exchange,  and  to  changes  in  fashion.  Pre- 
liminary figures  for  1924  show  imports  of  $115,142. 

In  addition  to  Germany,  the  main  source,  there  are  small  imports 
from  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  England.  Rickrack  braids  pre- 
dominate in  the  imports. 

Table  24,  page  90,  shows  the  value  of  import?,  separately  listed  as  to 
material,  of  all  braids  enumerated  in  paragraph  358  of  the  act  of 
1913,  and  in  paragraph  1430  of  the  act  of  1922. 

Prior  to  the  World  War  braids  of  cotton  predominated  in  the  import 
trade,  but  since  the  war  the  main  item  has  been  braids  of  artificial 
silk,  cotton  braids^  having  fallen  into  second  place. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS 

In  the  earlv  part  of  1923,  importers  and  jobbers  stated  that  the 
market  was  then  overstocked,  partly  because  of  large  imports  in  ad- 
vance of  the  present  law.  Several  leading  jobbers  of  notions,  and 
the  purchasing  agents  of  some  large  systems  of  chain  stores,  then 
stated  that  they  were  purchasing  tneir  braids  from  domestic  manu- 
facturers, and  were  unable  to  import  to  advantage.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  few  large  jobbers  of  imported  and  domestic  products  asserted 
that  they  were  able  to  import  several  lines  of  braids  in  competition 
with  domestic  articles.  Cotton  braids  of  the  standard  types  are 
made  of  medium  yarns  readily  obtainable  in  the  domestic  market, 
and  the  question  of  competition  between  domestic  braids  and  those 
imported  depends  largely  upon  costs  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
With  the  present  rate  of  duty,  it  would  appear  that  domestic  manu- 
facturers, equipped  for  quantity  production,  can  compete  in  the 
domestic  market  with  imports,  and  that  some  modern  plants  are 
even  able  to  export. 

TABIFF   HISTOBY 

In  the  act  of  1883,  paragraph  324,  cotton  braids  were  dutiable  at 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  in  the  act  of  1890,  paragraph  354,  they  were 
provided  for  at  35  cents  per  pound,  but  with  a  minimum  ad  valorem 
rate  of  40  per  cent;  in  the  act  of  1894,  paragraph  263,  at  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  In  these  three  acts  they  were  grouped  in  Schedule  I 
with  other  cotton  small  wares.  In  the  act  of  1897  cotton  braids 
were  included  in  the  lace  and  embroidery  paragraph  of  Schedule  J, 
and  braids  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  were  provided  for  at 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  same  arrangement  and  the  same  rate 
of  duty  were  provided  for  braids  in  the  act  of  1909,  Schedule  J, 
paragraph  349.  In  the  act  of  1913  braids  were  grouped  with  lace, 
embroioery,  etc.,  of  any  material,  in  paragraph  358  of  the  Sundries 
Schedule,  where,  imder  the  more  extended  description  of  *^  braids, 
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Braids  of  cotton  and  other  vegetable  fiber  and  other  materials, 
inchiding  such  as  are  known  as  ^'Battenberg  braids^''  ''crown  braids/' 
''featherstitch  braids/'  "featheredge  brai(fi  "  "guipure  lace  braids," 
"herringbone  braids,"  "honiton  braids/'  "linen  bobbins,"  "novelty 
bfaids,"  "renaistaflce  braids,"  "rickraok  braids,"  "star  braids,^' 
"wave  braids,"  and  by  various  other  names,  were  held  to  be  dutiable 
at  60  per  cent  advalorem  imder  paragraph  339  of  the  act  of  1897. 
(G.  A.  5096,  T.  D.  23564  of  1902,  HiMer  et  al.  v.  United  States,  106 
Fed.  73  of  1901,  certiorari  denied,  180  U.  S.  639.) 

Certain  so-called  featherstitch  braids,  produced  by  a  process  of 
weaving  and  not  of  braiding,  commercially  known  as  "braids,"  were 
held  to  be  dutiable  as  such  imder  paragraph  339,  and  not  under 
paragraph  320  rdating  to  bindings,  tapes,  etc.  ( Von  Baur  v.  United 
States,  141  Fed.  439  of  1905.)    . 

In  the  case  of  Steinhardt  v.  United  States  (121  Fed.  442  of  1903), 
the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  reversing  a 
decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  hdd  that  "narrow- 
woven  tapes  of  cotton,  used  generally  for  covering  seams  of  under- 
wear and  waists"  were  dutiable  as  bmdings  or  tapes  at  45  per  cent 
imder  paragraph  320,  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  not  as  braids  at  60  per 
cent,  paragraph  339.  In  that  case  the  court  reversed  the  board's 
decision  on  the  strength  of  the  definition  givei  in  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary that  a  braid  is  a  "narrow,  flat  tape  or  woven  stripfor  binding 
the  edges  of  fabrics  or  for  ornamenting  mem."  But  in  United  States 
V.  Baruch  (223  U.  S.,  191  of  1912)  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  cotton 
featherstitch  braids  ranging  variously  from  about  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  of  an  inch  in  width,  loom-woven,  of  white  and  variously  colored 
threads  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  and  omanaented  with 
raised  figm^es  in  various  designs,  some  of  which  had  plain  and  others 
scalloped  or  ribbed  edges,  were  properly  dutiable  at  60  per  cent  as 
braids  imder  paragraph  339  rather  than  as  tapes  or  binaings  at  45 
per  cent  under  paragraph  3J0.  The  court  held  that  where  a  conflict 
which  had  existed  imder  prior  tariff  acts  as  to  the  classification  of 
such  articles  had  been  settled  Congress  would  not  be  presiuned,  in 
enacting  a  new  tariff,  to  renew  the  conflict  by  not  adhearing  to  the 
commercial  and  tariff  meaning  of  the  terms  as  it  had  been  settled. 

Under  the  act  of  1909,  cotton  braids,  whether  as  ornaments  or 
otherwise  and  irrespective  of  the  use  to  which  applied,  were  held  to 
be  dutiable  as  braias  imder  the  provisions  of  paragraph  349.  (G.  A. 
7110,  T.  D.  31000  of  1910.) 

Under  the  act  of  1913,  elastic  braids  in  chief  value  of  india  rubber 
thread,  which  are  recognized  as  a  distinct  article  of  commerce  and 
bought  and  used  as  such  by  manufacturers  of  braids,  were  held,  in 
the  absence  of  proof  to  show  that  the  terms  "yams,'  "threads,"  or 
"filaments"  have  a  meaning  in  trade  and  commerce  different  from 
the  ordinary  meaning,  to  be  properly  dutiable  under  paragraph  358. 
(G.  A.  7626,  T.  D.  34887  of  1914.) 

Rickrack  braids,  omamaited  in  design,  were  held  to  be  dutiable 
as  "braids  ornamented  in  the  process  oF weaving."  (Abstract  37956 
of  1915.) 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee onrWays  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles  and 
commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and 
others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  numerical 
order  of  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  para^aphs  have  been  combined  in  one 
pamphlet.  In  doing  this,  industnal  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
oeen  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  para^aph 
has  been  treated  under  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff  act, 
reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  paragraph 
appears  in  numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable 
)and  another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  Ust,  the  article 
is  discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in 
numerical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order.  • 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  ''Introduction  and  Index,'' 
which  contams: 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article 
is  provided  for  and,  if  discussed  imder  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  Hst  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  ''Introduction  and  index,"  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  of  Evelina  P.  Kean,  of  the  textile  division  of  the  commission's 
staff,  and  of  others. 
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COTTON  KNIT  GOODS. 


GbNEBAL  iNTBODUOnON. 

The  knit-goods  industry  in  comparison  with  weaving  is  of  recent 
development,  its  origin  aating  from  the  invention  of  the  knitting 
''frame''  in  the  latt^  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  three 
and  a  quarter  centuries  which  have  since  elapsed  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  application  of  the  knitting  process.^  The  knitted 
fabrics  now  produced  vary  frora  an  extremely  elastic  type  having 
a  stretch  several  times  the  original  width  to  a  firmly  Imit  texture 
with  little  more  "give"  than  a  woven  doth;  and,  from  a  plain  fabric 
made  throughout  of  one  kind  of  yam  in  a  plain  loop  stitch  to  elabo- 
rate designs  in  color  combinations  or  in  stitch  formation.  A  decided 
advantage  of  knitting  over  weaving  is  that  garments  can  be  shaped 
entirely  on  the  knitting  machine.  This  is  of  special  importance 
where  the  material  used  is  expensive  and  the  elimination  of  material 
waste  offsets  greater  labor  cost,  or  where  the  garment  made  is  so 
simple  that  its  completion  on  the  knitting  machine  requires  less 
labor  than  would  cutting  and  sewing,  as,  for  example,  the  seamless 
stocking.  In  general,  ]mitted  fabrics  can  be  produced  at  less  cost 
than  ^oven  fabrics  of  similar  material,  because  the  rate  of  production 
is  OTeater. 

The  value  of  knit  goods  produced  in  the  United  States  increased 
from  $95,833,692  in  1899  to  $713,140,000  in  1919,  and  the  nimiber 
of  establishments  from  1,006  to  2,050.  The  increased  use  of  cotton 
yam  in  the  knit-goods  industry  is  shown  in  the  table  below: 

Tablb  1. — Cotton  yam  tued  in  the  hnU-^oods  induitry  in  the  United  8iate$, 

[From  the  Federal  Census.] 


18W— Pounds. 

Percent 
1004— Pounds. 

Percent 
lOCK^Pounds. 

Percent 
1014— Pounds. 

Per  cent 
lOH^-Pounds. 

Per  cent 


Purchased. 


131,820,068 

76.34 
161,500,466 

8ai7 
216,087,611 

75.83 
205,524,143 

^.01 
217,411,343 

71.41 


Made  in 
knitting  es- 
tablishments. 


40,845,880 

30,054,800 

10.83 
60,171,277 

24.17 
75,070,761 

26.00 
87,063,037 

2&50 


Total. 


172,605,057 

100 
201,455,356 

100 
286,158»888 

100 
281,494,004 

100 
304,474,880 

100 


The  industry  has  developed  faster  than  the  above  figures  indicate, 
because  finer  and  finer  coimts  of  yam  are  being  made  up  into  hosiery, 
underwear,  and  other  knitted  articles.  Hence,  the  pounds  of  yam 
consumed  are  not  an  exact  index  of  the  quantitv  of  goods  produced. 
The  yams  used  have  improved  in  finish  as  weU  as  m  fineness.  In 
1914  only  15,672,427  pounds  of  mercerized  yam  were  consumed,  com- 
pared with  30,519,234  pounds  in  1919.    A  little  over  one-fourth  of 

^  Dept.  of  Com.  Misc.  Series,  No.  31,  p.  173.    Chambtrlain  and  QuOtor:  Knitted  Fabrics.    Metcalf: 
Knitt&g.  ««,  ,  K 
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the  total  yam  used  was  made  in  the  knitting  mills  and  less  than  1 
per  cent  was  imported  in  1914.  Investigaticwi  showed  that  the  bulk 
of  the  yams  imported  for  the  use  of  the  knit-goods  industry  in  1914 
ranged  froni  50s  to  99s.'         -  -  - 

Cbtton  knit  goods  include  knit  fabric  in  the  piece  and  all  types  of 
knit  articles — nosiery,  underwear,  gloves,  sweaters,  bathing  suits, 
towels,  and  fancy  specialties;  the  bmk  of  the  output,  however,  con- 
sists of  hosiery  and  imderwear,  the  value  of  which  in  1919,  totaled 
$297,184,505. 

Although  there  are  considerable  quantities  of  knit  cotton  fabric  in 
the  piece,  the  Census  Bureau  does  not  record  its  production  separately 
fr<;>m  knit  fabric  of  other  materials.  '  Knit  cotton  gloves  were  recorded 
separately  only  in  1919,  The  production  of  hosiery  and  imderwear  knit 
of  cotton  is  moi:e  important  than  that  of  silk  or  wool,  and,  in  fact,  is 
almost  equivalent  to  the  combined  output  of  the  two.  According 
to  the  census,  in  1899  cotton  hosiery  and  cotton  knit  underwear 
combined  represented  52.49  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  output 
of  the  knit-goods  industry  in  this  coimtry;  in  1904  they  amounted 
to  57.43  per  cent;  and  in  1909,  to  57.77  per  cent.  During  the  five 
years.  1909  to  1914  the  use  of  silk  hosiery  became  so  much  more 
general  that  the  recorded  production  of  cotton  knit  goods  declined 
m  1914  to- 49.57  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  knitting  industry. 
The  proportion  was  further  reduced  to  41.67  per  cent  in  1919.  This 
was  the  result  partly  of  an  actual  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  •cotton 
hosiery,  but  prmcipally  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  outerwear 
industry,  which  uses  more  wool  and  silk  flian  cotton.  The  great 
demand  in  the  domestic  market  accounts  for  the  lai^e  production 
in  this  country,  as  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  export  trade  is 
normaUv  very  smaU. 

The  followmg  table  of  international  trade  in  cotton  knit  goods  in 
1913  shows  the  principal  countries  of  export  prior  to  the  war,  and 
the  most  important  markets.  Similar  statistics  are  not  available  for 
a  post-war  year: 

Table  2. — International  trade  in  cotton  knit  goods, 
[Calendar  year  1913,  except  where  noted.] 


Country. 


United  Kingdom 

Ottoman  Empire  <>.. . 

United  States 

BrUish  South  Afnca. 

British  India  6 

Australia 

France 

Netherlands  c 

Bussia 

Argentina 

ChDia 

Cuba 

Canada  ^ 

Algeria 

Chile 

Belgium 

Italy 

Switzerland  o 


Imports. 


I' 

I 

2, 
1, 

1; 


804,784 
537,536 
531,908 
387^332 
981,242 
943,347 
840,879 
061,510 
051,134 
966,491 
416,761 
348,103 
237,724 
015, 180 
872,124 
807,712 
726,023 
646,530 


Exi>orts. 


13,380,310 

59,694 

2,685,231 


53,171 


5,809,652 
410,076 


Country. 


German 
Austria-llungary 


114,136 
722,862 
602,308 


Mexico  d. 
Sweden.. 

Denmark  c. 

Rumania 

French  Indo-China. 

Venezuela 

Serbia  c.., 

Brazil 

Spain , 

Norway  c , 

Egypt 

Tunis 

Japan 

Greece 

Portugal 


Imports. 


$543,757 

511,697 

425,000 

406,413 

399,672 

341,000 

233,668 

232, 497 

227,729 

213,816 

180,504 

172,378 

123,084 

97,822 

50,442 

37, 791 

36,305 


Exports. 


$89,235 
38,871,000 
361,497 


2,284,155 
268 


5,321,554 


a  Year  ended  Mar.  13, 1912.    The  figures  include  knit  goods  of  all  kinds. 

b  Year  ended  Mar.  31, 1913. 

0  Figuries  include  knii  goods  of  various  fibers  other  than  cotton. 

d  Year  ended  June  30, 1913.  v 
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The  predominance  of  Germany  in  pre-war  export  trade  in^  cotton 
knit  goods  is  very  evident  from  the  above  table.  This  position  was 
entirely  lost  during  the  war,  and  to  what  extent  it  has  been  regained 
can  only  be  judgedfrom  trade  reports  and  the  partial  trade  statistics 
that  are  available.  It  is  said  that  the  output  of  the  German  hosiery 
mills  is  about  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  1913  production.'  Exports  of 
cotton  hosiery  and  underwear  have  apparently  not  reached  the  pre- 
war level,  as  15,013,400  kilos  *  were  exported  in  the  calendar  year 
1913  and  5,815,300  kilos  in  the  year  ended  April,  1922.  The  fact 
that  2,471,200  kUos^  or  more  than  one-third  the  total  of  the  post-war 
year,  were  shipped  m  the  four  months  January  to  April,  1922,  might 
mdicate  that  exports  are  on  the  increase,  although  it  is  pointed  out 
by  American  consular  agents  that  Getman  manufacturers  are  not 
likely  to  retain  any  decided  advantage  over  their  foreign  competitors.* 

France,  although  far  exceeded  b^  Germany  in  the  magnitude,  of 
her  foreign  trade  in  cotton  knit  goods,  was  second  in  1913.  Unlike 
other  countries,  France  was  too  much  involved  in  the  war  to  be  able 
to  profit  to  any  extent  by  Germany^s  enforced  withdrawal  from  outside 
markets.  French  mills  were,  no  doubt,  kept  busy  supplying  hosiery 
and  imderwear  for  the  French  armies.  The  total  quantity  of  cotton 
knit  goods  exported  from  France  amounted  to  1,884,500  kilos  in  1913, 
and  to  1,900,800  kilos  m  1921. 

During  the  war  when  Germany  was  blockaded,  the  coimtnes  that 
were  able  to  increase  their  production  made  every  eflFort  to  supply 
the  markets  that  had  been  users  of  German  goods.  The  Japanese 
were  quick  to  seize  this  opportimity,  and  enlarged  their  knit-goods 
industry  as  rapidly  as  possible,  importing  all  the  equipment  they 
could  oDtain.  Their  goods  were  sold  at  so  Tow  a  price  that  they  were 
at  first  able  to  place  enormous  orders,  but  because  of  their  Imaited 
knowledge  of  foreign  reqmrements,  thek  goods  did  not  meet  with 
great  favor,  and  af&r  the  war  Japanese  exports  fell  oflF  in  volume. 

British  knit-goods  manufacturers,  who  had  hitherto  been  interested 
primarily  in  woolen  goods,  turned  their  attention  to  cotton.  Their 
pre-war  exports,  in  comparison  with  the  exports  of  Germany,  were 
msignificant,  and  in  fact  were  much  smaller  than  imports  into  Great 
Britain,  which  accounted  for  over  one-third  of  the  German  foreign 
trade  in  knit  goods  in  1913.®  The  value  of  cotton  knit  goods  exported 
from  Great  Britain  in  1920  was  about  four  times  that  exported  in 
1913,  the  greatest  increase  being  in  hosiery. 

The  growth  of  the  American  export  trade  in  cotton  knit  goods  was 
more  extraordinary  than  that  of  any  other  coimtry,  increasing  from  a 

*  Consul  T.  B.  Hogg,  Berlin,  Daily  News  Record,  June  24, 1922. 
<lkilo-2.2046  pounds. 

(>  Ccnnmeroe  Reports,  July  17, 1922,  p.  161. 

*  Official  Qerman  trade  statistics. 
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value  of  $2,613,806  in  1913  to  $54,468,062  in  the  calendar  year  1920. 
Hie  following  table  shows  the  markets  in  some  detail: 

Table  3. — Knit  cotton  wearing  apparel — Domestic  exports. 


Exported  to— 

/ 


United  Kingdom . . . 

Australia 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Canada 

Uruguay 

Chile 

New  Zealand 

Mexico 

France 

British  South  Africa 

Peru 

Denmark. 

All  other  countries . . 

•  Total 


Fiscal  year. 


1910 


$525,340 

67,601 

105,378 

250 

130,057 

9,079 

3,635 

1,389 

U,139 

3.483 

20,970 

2,784 

152 

293,794 


1,175,147 


1911 


1912 


1683,842 

73,504 

154,722 


186,462 

Q,668 

4,440 

8,587 

32,508 

335 

22,94.9 

4,948 

314 

466,940 


1,646,219 


1745,774 

86,651 

193,028 

2,215 

247,696 

30,466 

7,718 

4,574 

25,330 

8,399 

76,100 

8,734 

557 

421,594 


1,858,836 


1913 


11,041,498 

121,777 

185,444 

30,907 

396,879 

25,825 

17,583 

9,445 

41,294 

17,795 

39,336 

11,196 

304 

674,623 


2,613,806 


1914 


1915 


$931,094 

142,627 

200,476 

67,472 

440.558 

26,836 

22,576 

12,714 

^9,539 

30,892 

26,882 

11,105 

1,986 

572,065 


$9,139,357 

635,494 

403,420 

169,572 

588,907 

25,609 

6,638 

34,962 

47,940 

1,179,364 

70,906 

14,909 

44,062 

709,305 


2,546,822  13,080,445 


1916 


$11,921,765 
1,685,466 
808,457 
1,086,512 
976,805 
377,810 
141,485 
214,535 
250,808 
254,805 
274,564 
175,603 
90,229 
2,035,354 


20,894,098 


Exported  to— 


Vnited  Kingdom.:... 

Australia 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Canada 

Uruguay 

Chile..: 

NewZealaxid 

Mexico 

France 

British  South  Africa. . . 

Peru 

Denmark 

All  other  countries. . . . 

Total 


9iscal  year. 


1917 


1, 

i; 


3, 


427,356 
549,174 
463,437 
657,979 
608,259 
492,905 
537,306 
235,017 
538,027 
483,261 
264,099 
269,704 
474,892 
766,777 


17,758,193 


1918 


$1,907,338 

1,032,195 

2,386,115 

2,926,872 

1,803,960 

492,597 

676,443 

112,369 

613,765 

346,180 

370,033 

160,997 

59,420 

2,464,880 


15,353,164 


1919 


1920 


$3,466,161 

3,368,207 

2,361,655 

3,794,093 

1,524,514 

803,665 

919,007 

408,180 

555,606 

286,198 

594,334 

246,728 

2,173,930 

7,005,597 


$12,014,558 

2,235,851 

4,325,823 

2,653,392 

2,348,520 

678,059 

509,162 

168,221 

616.347 

2,801,595 

760,327 

572, 6ie 

3,326,783 

18,548,419 


27,507,775  51,559,669 


Calendar  year. 


1920 


$11,145,000 

4,661,852 

6,610,121 

3,716,277 

1,796,405 

1,185,881 

1,138,409 

346,087 

776,353 

2,728,964 

1,049,486 

879,541 

1,298,317 

17,125,369 


54,458,062 


1921 


Jan.  1  to 

Sept.  30, 

1922. 


$2,671,698 

682,632 

637,825 

1,425,022 

1,014,835 

250,435 

133,145 

68,201 

637,210 

58,838 

180,504 

101,987 

161,000 

2,439,132 


$3,375,467 

746,955 

1,081,087 

1,772,083 

1,039,340 

336,435 

70,460 

67,606 

401,760 

134,274 

199,740 

88,770 

62,929 

1,986,467 


10,262,464  11,363,373 


Exports  have  always1)een  scattered  over  a  wide  field.  More  than  100 
markets  therefor  are  listed  in  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  Reports. 
The  great  expansion  in  the  export  trade  during  the  war  represented 
not  so  much  the  acquisition  of  new  markets  as  mcreased  trade  where 
some  trade  already  existed.  A  considerable  proportion  of  it  was 
with  Great  Britain  and  in  some  years  probably  included  large  "war 
orders."  The  greatest  total  exports,  however,  were  in  1920.  In 
1921  the.  value  was  less  than  one-fifth  that  in  1920.  This  was  still 
much  above  the  pre-war  average  value  and,  even  allowing  for  in- 
creased prices,  was  probably  larger  in  volume. 

American  exports  of  cotton  knit  goods  increased  relatively  more 
than  did  production  during  the  same  period,  notwithstanding  dimin- 
ished imports.  The  domestic  market  shows  an  increasing  tendencv 
toward  tne  use  of  silk,  which  explains  the  surplus  of  cotton  knit  gooas 
for  export  during  a  period  of  general  prosperity  and  high  wages. 

Imports,  which  consist  principally  of  hosiery,  have  never  been  a 
large  part  of  the  domestic  consumption.    The  largest  total  value 
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of  cotton  knit  goods  imported  in  any  one  year  since  1891  was 
$9,032,574,  in  1908.  This  was  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  1909 
production  of  cotton  hosiery  and  underwear.  Imports  of  cotton 
Knit  goods  average  about  10  per  cent  of  total  imports  of  cotton* 
manmactures,  ana  the  average  equivalent  ad  valorem  rates  on  cotton 
knit  goods  have  always  been  considerably  higher  than  on  total 
dutiable  cotton  manufactures;  imder  the  acts *of  1897  and  1909  the 
rates  were  frequently  even  higher  than  the  rates  for  laces  and  em- 
broideries. Judging  from  the  small  proportion  of  imports,  previous 
tariff  rates  have  been  a  more  or  less  effective  barrier  to  foreign  trade 
in  cotton  knit  goods  as  a  whole.  Table  4  gjives  the  total  imports  of 
cotton  knit  goods  and  the  percentage  received  from  each  country. 
Tins  shows  clearly  the  predominance  of  German  goods  in  the  imports, 
and  the  rise  and  decline  of  Japanese  trade  in  the  5-year  period, 
1917-1921.  The  total  value  of  miports  for  1921  was  not  far  below 
that  of  1914,  the  only  pre-war  year  which  included  aU  cotton  gloves,' 
but  as  the  unit  value  of  gloves,  an  irnportant  item,  was  over  twice 
that  of  1914,  the  volume  of  goods  received  was  not  as  great. 

Table  4. — Total  imports  of  cotton  knit  goods  and  the  percentage  received  Jhym  the  prin- 

eipal  countries  1891  to  19t£.  i 


Fiscal  year: 
1891.... 
1892.... 
1893.... 
1894.... 
1895.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 
1898.... 
1899.... 
1900.... 


Average. 


1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
190i. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 


Average. 


1911. 
1012. 
1013. 
1014. 
1016. 
1016. 
1017. 
1018. 
1010. 
1020. 


Average 

Calendar  year:  ^ 

1020 

1021! 

1022,  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21. 


Total  value. 


16,738,775 
5,833,652 
6,392,175 
4,360,655 
6,635,179 
6,190,672 
5,696,703 
4,034,483 
4,335,269 
4,715,762 


5,473,333 


6,462,217 
6,363,515 
6,157,744 
6,044^1 
6,150,484 
7,218,897 
8,671,848 
9,032,674 
6,917,828 
6,462,376 


Received  from— 


Ger- 
many. 


Percent. 
82.9 
86.9 
88.0 
89.6 
91.1 
•19.0 
89.2 
89.6 
88.6 
88.7 


6,748,217 


4,176,615 

3,247,^94 

3,080,411 

0  6,671,863 

4,149,427 

1,411,439 

399,0^ 

1,035,^218 

842,233 

031,091 


2,405,508 


2,440,486 
4,819,238 
6,402,010 


88.2 


88.6 

87.4 
88.8 

oai 

89.5 
88.4 
9a3 
02.2 
87.4 
91.6 


France. 


Percent, 
9.4 
7.3 
7.0 
6.9 
4.7 
6.6 
6.0 
6.0 
7.0 
6.6 


6.6 


00.1 
i 


80.4 
88.8 
80.6 
02.0 
01.3 
70.7 
10.4 


.2 
18L6 


78.6 


68.1 
01.3 
04.4 


6.3 
6.9 
5.1 
6.1 
5.1 
6.9 
4.8 
3.3 
2.3 
3.2 


4.6 


3.3 
2.0 
3.1 
2.6 
1.4 
2.0 
11.2 
4.4 
2.3 
3.8 


2.0 


1.0 
1.7 
1.7 


Switzer- 
land. 


Percent. 

a6 

.8 

1.2 

1.3 

.4 

.7 

1.1 

1.4 

1.6 

2.0 


1.1 


2.2 
2.4 
2.6 
2.4 
3.1 
2.0 
2.9 
2.9 
3.2 
3.2 


2.8 


4.6 

6.0 

4.4 

2.2 

3.6 

10.3 

42.1 

0.4 

13.9 

13.0 


5.6 


5.7  1 
3.7 
.1 


United 
King- 
dom. 


Percent. 
7.0 
4.9 
3.7 
3.0 
3.5 
3.4 
3.3 
2.9 
2.9 
3.5 


3.9 


2.8 
2.7 
2.0 
L7 
1.6 
L6 
1.3 
1.1 
1.7 
1.4 


1.7 


1.8 

2.4 

2.5 

1.9 

2.6 

6.1 

26.5 

11.5 

ILl 

16.6 


4.0 


11.3 
2.7 
3.1 


Japan. 


Percent. 


•  1014  and  after,  women's  cotton  gloves  included. 

b  45.7  per  cent  from  Canada,  probably  transshipments  of  Japanese  goods. 

T  See  Table  4  below. 


0.7 

5.3 

70.7 

26.1 

48.0 


6.8 


11.7 
.1 
.2 


Other 
coun- 
tries. 


Percent. 
0.1 
.1 
.1 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.4 
.1 


.2 


.2 


.1 

.6 

1.6 

.7 

.7 

1.2 

.7 

;5 

5.4 
.6 


.8 


1.0 

.0 

.6 

.4 

1.2 

1.3 

4.6 

4.0 

b46.4 

4.2 


3.1 


1.3 
.6 
.5 
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COTTON  HOaEBY. 

SCVMABY. 

The  output  of  the  American  cotton-hosiery  industry  in  1919 
amounted  to  60,613,342  dozen  pairs  of  socks  and  stockii^,  valued 
at  $153,497,486,  a  decrease  of  L3  per  cent  in  the  quantity  produced 
BJnce  1914.  This  decrease  was  the  outcome  of  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  silk  and  artificial-silk  hosiery.  From  J899  to  1919  there 
was  a  quantitative  increase  of  130  per  cent. 

Duties  on  cotton  hosiery  from  1891  to  1920  averaged  60.61  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Imports  have  not  been  lai^e  in  comparison  with 
domestic  production.  In  1914  imports  amounted  to  3.6  per  cent 
of  the  domestic  production;  in  1919  they  were  entirely  n^hgihle. 
The  emergency  tariff  act,  which  placed  a  duty  of  7  cents  a  pound  on 
hosiery  made  of  long-staple  cotton,  does  not  seem  to  have  affected 
the  character  of  the  imports,  because  about  one-half  of  the  imports 
since  tiist  act  became  e£fective  have  been  dutiable  under  that  pro- 
vision. This  additional  7  cents  a  pound  increased  the  equivalent 
ad  valorem  duty  on  the  articles  upon  which  it  was  imposed  by  about 
4  to  5  per  cent,  and  on  the  total  cotton  hosiery  imports  by  about 
2  per  cent.  Practically  all  of  the  cotton  hosiery  brought  into  the 
United  States  comes  from  Germany.  In  normal  times  that  country 
supplies  most  of  the  cotton  hosiery  which  enters  into  international 
trade. 

The  embargo  which  German  trade  suffered  during  the  war  left  the 
usual  foreign  markets  of  Germany  ojpen  to  the  cotton-hosiery  industry 
of  other  countries.  An  extraordinarily  rapid  expansion  of  the 
American  export  trade  took  place  during  the  years  of  industrial 
prosperity  immediately  following  the  war.  In  the  fiscal  year  1920 
American  manufacturers  shipped  abroad  12,392,935  dozen  pairs  of 
cotton  hosiery,  valued  at  $37,178,239.  This  was  more  than  twice 
the  quantity  ever  imported  in  a  single  year.  Since  1920  exports 
have  fallen  off  considerably.  The  general  business  depression, 
rather  than  competition,  has  been  the  cause.  However,  although 
Gennany  has  not  regained  her  former  trade,  it  is  noticeable  that  her 
exports  to  several  western  European  countries  have  increased,  while 
those  of  tie  United  Stafes  to  the  same  countries  have  dwindled. 
The  question  of  competition  for  the  American  manufacturer  seems  to 
resolve  itself  into  domestic  competition  in  the  domestic  market  and 
foreign  competition  in  foreign  markets.  The  tariff  problem  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  labor  problem  and  the  problem  of  trade  faciUtiee — 
transportation,  credit,  and  exchange. 
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Table  1. — Cotton  hosverySwmnary  table. 


I  Domestic 
k)roduction. 


Fiscal  year: 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

19ir>t 

1916 

1917 , 

1918 

1919 , 

1920 , 

Calendar  year: 

1920 

1921 

1922,  Jan.  1 
to  Sept.  21. 


57,305,021 


61,409,575 


60,613,342 


50.546.831 


Imports 
for  con- 
sumption. 


Doz.  pairs. 

4,47f,783 

2,983,129 

2,349,663 

2,028,9SS 

2,194,371 

1,364,757 

218,760 

63,584 

117,056 

60,686 

75,283 

154,337 
708,884 

1.096,490 


Domestic 
expcvts. 


Doz.  pairs. 


Ratio  of 
imports 
to  pro- 
duction. 


Per  cent. 
7.82 


5,664,101 
7,454,203 


11,575,655 
2,508,258 

3,480,593 


3.57 


.10 


1.30 


Imports 

Value 

for  con- 

Amoimt  of 

per  unit 

siimi>tIon, 
value. 

duty. 
$4,  HI,  689 

of  quan- 
tity. 

$5,825,100 

$1.30 

3, 824^970 

2,803,950 

1.30 

2,912,430 

2,116,086 

1.24 

2,553,928 

1,792,592 

l,40gll2 

747^151 

1.26 

2,949,678 

1.34 

1,705,347 

1.26 

368,765 
147^281 

175,284 

1.69 

71,581 

2.32 

142,136 

60,521 

1.21 

120,282 

53,472 

1.98 

193,802 

91,789 

2.57 

656,443 

320,976 

4.25 

1,414,210 

678^^529 

2.01 

1,601,453 

749,227 

1.46 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate. 


Per  cent, 
71.10 
73.31 
72.66 
7a  19 
47.70 
43.81 
47.53 
48.60 
42.58 
44.46 
47.36 

48.89 
47.98 

46.78 


General  Information. 

Taripf  Act  of  October  3,  1913. 

Par.  259.  Stockings,  hose  and  half  hose,  niade  on  knitting  machines  or  frames, 
compK>8ed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  ancl  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for 
in  this  section,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  260.  Stockings,  hose  and  half  hose,  selvaged,  fashioned,  narrowed,  or  shaped 
wholly  or  in  part  by  knitting  machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand,  including  such 
as  are  commercially  known  as  seamless  stockings,  hose  and  half  hose,  and  clocked 
stockings,  hose  and  half  hose,  all  of  the  above  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fib»,  finished  or  unfinished;  if  valued  at  not  more  than  70  cents  per  dozen  pairs, 
30  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  valued  at  more  than  70  cents,  and  not  more  than  $1.20 
per  dozen  pairs,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  valued  at  more  than  $1.20  per  dozen 
pairs,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

DESCRIPTION. 

There  are  three  general  classes  of  hosiery,  according  to  method  of 
mannfactxire:  Full-fashioned,  seamless,  ana  '^cut"  hosiery. 

Full-fashioned  hosiery,  which  is  made  on  flat  knitting  machines  ^ 
of  the  Cotton  type,  is  knitted  flat,  shaped,  and  selvaged  ready  for 
seaming.  The  full-fashion  machine  shapes  the  stocking  in  the 
knitting  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  nimiber  of  stitches  in  the 
width.  The  stitches  in  the  width  form  lines  of  interlocking  loops 
running  the  length  of  the  stocking.  These  lines  are  called  wales; 
each  wale  represent^  the  work  of  a  needle  in  the  machine.  To  narrow 
the  fabric  the  loop  carried  by  one  needle  is  transferred  to  the  needle 
next  it  toward  the  center,  so  that  where  two  wales  were  being  knit 
only  one  will  continue.  This  is  done  simultaneously  on  each  side  of 
the  stocking,  so  that  the  finished  article  will  show,  along  either  side 
of  the  seam  just  above  the  ankle  and  at  other  places  in  the  leg  and 
foot,  a  series  of  what  appear  to  be  larger  stitcnes  but  which  upon 
examination  prove  to  be  the  points  where  two  or  more  wales  become 
one.  In  this  manner  the  full-fashioned  stocking  is  made  to  con- 
form closely  to  the  shape  of  the  leg. 

Seamless  stockings  are  made  in  tubular  form  on  circular  machines 
and  because  of  the  constant  diameter  of  the  machines  can  not  be 


'  See  Tariff  Information  Survey,  Textile  Machinery. 
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widened  and  narrowed  as  can  full-fashioned  stockings.  Some  slight 
difference  is  made  by  more  tension  in  the  ankle  portion,  but  the 
shaping  is  ahnost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  boapoing  process.  In 
a  seanuess  stocking  the  neel  and  toe  are  made  in  the  form  of  pockets. 
The  toe  which  is  at  one  end  of  the  open  tube  is  closed  after  leaving 
the  machine. 

Because  of  the  superiority  of  the  full-fashioned  hose  it  is  desirable, 
for  sales  purposes,  that  the  product  of  the  circular  machine  shall 
resemble  that  of  the  flat  machine  as  nearly  as  possible,  hence  an 
unnecessary  seam  is  frequently  put  on  thc^e  hose,  which  are  then 
known  as  mock  seamed."  Sometimes  this  is  done  by  a  separate 
operation  on  a  power  sewing* machine,  just  as  the  actual  seam  is 
made  in  full  fashioned  hosiery,  but  a  knitting  machine  has  been 
developed  which  wUl  simulate  a  seam  during  the  process  of  knitting. 
This  sunilarity  in  appearance  to  full-fashioned  hosiery  has  been  car- 
ried still  further  on  a  recent  development  of  the  circmar  machine  by 
the  formation  of  stitches  called  "crow's  feet,"  which  look  like  the 
narrowing  stitches  in  full  fashioned  hose,  but  which  do  not  in  reality 
alter  the  number  of  wales.  Such  stockings  are  usually  called  "mock- 
fashioned"  or  "fashion-marked." 

Full-fashioned  hosiery  fits  better  and  is  more  elastic  than  seamless 
hosiery ;  but  seamless  hose  are  cheaper,  as  the  circular  machine  is  more 

{)roductiye  and  the  labor  cost  therefore  less.  Comparatively  unskilled 
abor  can*  be  used  to  operate  a  circular  hosiery  machine — ^in  fact, 
tJiis  work  is  frequently  done  by  girls — whereas  the  operator  of  a 
full-fashion  machme  is  always  a  man,  and  usually  a'skilled  mechanic' 

The  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  full-fashioned  hosiery  is  usually 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  total  cost  than  in  the  manufacture  of 
seamiest  hosiery.  The  knitting  is  slower,  the  knitters  receive  a  higher 
wage,  and  the  operatives  in  subsequent  processes  are  usually  better 
paid.  Manufacturers  of  full-fashioned  hosiery  estimate  the  labor  cost 
at  from  33  J  to  60  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  while  the  seamless  ranges 
from  25  to  50  per  cent.  A  slight  difference  in  the  method  of  making 
a  stoclriiig  will  give  a  difference  in  labor  costs,  and  the  possibilities 
for  variation  are  so  endless  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard 
and  fast  limits  of  the  proportion  of  labor  cost. 

Seamless  fashioned  hosiery  can  be  made  on  a  type  of  straight 
knitting  machine  which  has  two  parallel  rows  of  needles.  This  ma- 
chine has  one  advantage  over  tne  ordinary  circular  machine — the 
hose  can  be  narrowed  to  the  shape  of  the  ankle  without  seaming,  but 
it  is  not  extensively  used  because  production  is  slow,  as  the  machine 
is  not  entirely  automatic.  A  variation  of  the  circular  machine,  which 
can  produce  seamless  fashioned  hosiery,  is  used  by  one  or  two  con- 
cerns, but  this  machine  is  not  on  the  open  market. 

"Cut "  hosiery  (par.  259,  act  of  1913)  is  an  inferior  grade  of  hosiery  cut 
out  (as  a  seamstress  would  cut  a  dress)  of  long  tubular  webs  made  on 
large  circularmachines  or  from  the  good  portions  of  other  kinds  of  mate- 
rials spoiled  in  the  making.  Very  little  of  this  is  done  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time,  and  the  salvaging  of  imperfect  hose  is 
probably  the  only  reason  for  its  continuance.  The  Germans  have 
developed  a  type  of  children's  sock  which  has  a  cut  foot  and  a  sel- 
vaged  top.    Tne  top  is  made  separately  on  flat  machines,  which  makes 

{)ossible  elaborate  Jacquard  designs  and  color  combinations.     To 
essen  the  price  of  the  article,  this  top  is  combined  with  the  cut  foot 
or,  in  some  cases,  a  seamless  foot. 
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Some  mills  that  have  spmning  departments  reduce  the  material  in 
hose  which  are  too  imperfect  to  sell  as  seconds  to  the  condition  of 
raw  stock,  and  then  spm  it  into  coarse  yam,  from  which  they  make 
heavy  socks,  known  as  lumbermen's  or  workmen's  socks.  The  yams 
in  some  rejected  goods  can  be  reclaimed  by  raveling  and  rewinding. 

Competing  articles. — ^Fastidiousness  in  matters  of  dress  has  become 
so  marked  that  an  expensive  article  appealing  to  taste  is  strongly 
competitive  with  one  more  durable  but  less  attractive.  Matters  of  gen- 
eral style  in  dress,  such  as  the  length  of  women's.skirts,  have  a  maiied 
effect  upon  the  character  of  hosiery  demanded.  Of  late  years  silks 
and  artificial  silks  have  gained  such  universal  vogue  that  tne  cotton- 
hosiery  industry  has  felt  the  encroachment  of  these  lines.  In  fact, 
relatively  small  quantities  of  full-fashioned  cotton  hosiery  are  being 
made.  On  the  other  hand,  many  manufactiirers  of  seamless  hosiery 
who  at  one  time  produced  cotton  hose  exclusively,  are  making  stock- 
ii^  of  silk  and  artificial  silk.  This  trend  is  emphasized  by  the 
alignment  of  census  figures  showing  the  increase  in  the  silk-hosiery 
industry  to  have  been  nearly  2,000  per  cent  and  in  cotton  only  about 
7  per  cent  in  1914  over  1909.  Silks  and  artificial  silks  increased 
120.8  per  cent  in  1919  over  1914,  while  there  was  a  reduction  in  the 
cotton-hosiery  output. 

The  figures  given  above  represent  the  relative  growth  and  not  the 
relative  importance  of  the  two  lines  of  manufacture,  the  actual 
quantity  of  cotton  hose  having  always  been  much  greater  than  that 
of  silk.  The  total  production  of  silk  and  artincial-silk  hosiery 
amounted  in  1914  (in  quantity)  to  about  14  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  of  cotton  hosiery.  In  1919  it  had  increased  to  31  per 
cent. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

Size  of  the  industry. — It  is  impossible  to  give  any  definite  idea  of 
the  siz0  of  the  cotton-hosiery  industry  except  through  production 
figures,  as  it  is  not  separated  from  other  types  of  hosiery.  The 
ASaerican  Directory  of  the  Knitting  Trade  for  1920  lists  727  manufac- 
turers of  seamless  hosiery,  who  are  probably  predominantly  cotton 
manufacturers,  and  106  makers  of  full-fashioned  hosierjr,  the  greater 
nmnber  of  whom  probably  do  not  make  cotton  hose,  xhe  value  of 
the  output  of  the  nosiery  industry  in  1919  represented  about  43  per 
cent  of  the  total  Imit-goods  indiistry,  and  cotton  hosiery  about  50 

Eer  cent.of  the  total  hosiery  industry.  In  1909  the  value  of  cotton 
osiery  produced  was  over  81  per  cent  of  the  total  hosiery  produced. 
Materials.^ — Cotton  yam  from  which  hosiery  is  made  covers  a 
wide  range  of  counts  an<i  processes.  Number  or  coimt  of  yarn  means 
the  number  of  840-yard  nanks  required  to  weigh  1  poimd.  No.  1 
cotton  yam  measures  840  yards  to  the  poimd  and  No.  100  cotton 
yam  measures  84,000  yards  to  the  pound'  the  higher  the 'count  the 
finer  the  yam.  The  yams  most  used  in  hosiery  range  from  16s  to 
20s  in  coarse  goods  and  from  80s  up  to  120s  in  fine  goods. 

One  of  the  processes  preliminary  to  spinning  is  carding;  ordinary 

yam  which  undergoes  no  special   additional  process  is  usually  called 

carded"  yam.    Sometimes  the  cotton  is  combed  as  well  as  carded 

before  it  is  spun.    Yams  so  made  are  described  as  "  combed.''    They 

*  See  Tariff  lorormation  Series,  No.  12,  and  Summary  of  Tarill  information,  1921,  p  843. 
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are  smoother  and  sircmger  than  carded  yams  made  from  similar  cotton 
but  are  relatively  more  expensive,  not  only  because  of  the  extra 
labor,  but  also  because  of  the  greats  amount  of  waste.  A  further 
removal  of  fuzz  and  loose  projectii^  fibers  is  effected  by  gassing  or 
singeing  after  spinning  and  doublmg.  This  greatly  improves  the 
appearance  of  the  yam,  making  it  smoother,  roimder,  and  brighter 
and  incidentally  slightly  increases  the  strength. 

Mercerization  is  a  process  in  which  the  yam  is  treated,  under  ten- 
sion, with  caustic  alkali  to  obtain  a  lustrous  silklike  finish.  Accom- 
panying results  are  greater  strength  and  greater  aflSnity  for  dyestuffs. 
Mercerized  yams  are  frequently  also  passed. 

Ldsle  yam  refers  to  a  fully  gassed  two-ply  yam,  the  individual 
threads  are  spun  with  a  right  and  left  twist,  respectively,  and*then 
doubled.  Tms  gives  the  yam  the  hard,  clean,  wiry  appearance  of 
linen. 

The  condition  and  finish  of  the  yam  used  in  making  hosiery  mate- 
rially influence  the  price  and  are  therefore  frequently  included  in 
descriptions  for  price  quotations. 

The  manufacture  oi  hosiery  is  in  many  cases  a  highly  integrated 
industry.  Large  mills  frequently  spin  the  yam  for  their  standard 
grades,  buying  only  that  which  is  required  in  small  quantities.  Such 
mills  are  more  independent  than  those  which  rely  solely  on  purchas- 
ing, but  at  the  present  time  are  more  liable  to  losses  on  a  receding 
market  as  their  raw  material  is  farther  removed  from  their  finished 
product. 

Knitting  yams  are  sold  on  the  open  market  in  greater  quantities 
than  weaving  yams  because  the  latter  are  more  frequently  made  in 
the  establishments  in  which  they  are  used.  Philadelphia  is  an  im- 
portant center  of  the  knitting-yam  trade. 

There  are  no  separate  statistics  showing  the  amoimt  of  cotton 
yam  used  in  making  hosiery,  but  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  yam 
used  in  the  knit-goods  industry  is  shown  on  page  1 .  It  is  practically 
all  of  domestic  origin. 

Long-staple  cottons,  of  which  the  imported  Egyptian,  American- 
Egyptian,  and  southern  peeler  are  the  most  important,  make  the 
best  hosiery  yams.  Sea  island  cotton  is  of  the  highest  quality,  but 
very  little  is  obtainable  since  the  boll  weevil  has  infested  the  region 
in  which  it  is  grown. 

Equipment,— Many  machines  used  in  the  hosiery  industry  are  made 
in  this  country.  The  full-fashion  hosiery  machine  of  the  Cotton  pat- 
ent type,  though  originally  an  English  invention,  has  been  developed 
commercially  m  Germany.  Most  of  the  fuU-fashion  machines  in  use 
in  the  United  States  are  of  German  manufacture.  However,  they 
are  now  being  biult  in  this  country.  These  machines  are  so  large 
and  intricate  that  their  construction  is  necessarily  slow,  and  at  the 
time  of  greatest  expansion  in  the  hosiery  industry  they  could  not 
be  turned  out  fast  enough  to  meet  the  demand.  There  has  been 
little  modification  in  this  type  of  machine  for  some  years;  loss 
through  obsolescence  has  therefore  been  almost  negligible.  The  trend 
of  the  trade  toward  finer  hosiery  has  necessitated  the  substitution  of 
finer-gauge  machines — ^many  mills  have  replaced  33  and  36  gauge 
rpachmes  by  39  and  42  gauge — ^but  the  machines  so  replaced  have 
been  disposed  of  to  manufacturers  of  coarser  goods.  One  improve- 
ment developed  in  this  country  is  the  individual-motor  drive,  which 
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requires  less  space  and  saves  time,  because  the  stoppage  of  one 
machine  does  not  arrest  the  motion  of  othera,  as  in  tne  belt  and 
shaft  system. 

The  seamless  industry  presents  quite  a  different  situation.  The 
latest  circular  machines  are  so  perfectly  automatic  that  only  the 
closing  of  the  toe  is  needed  to  complete  the  formation  of  the  stock- 
ing i^ter  it  is  knit.  But  this  perfection  has  berai  brought  about  by 
a  series  of  improvements  which  in  many  cases  have  <^ed  for  the 
actual  scrappmg  of  antedating  machinery.  The  result  ia  that 
whereas  seamless  hosiery  machinery  is  more  nearly  automatic  than 
the  f  uU-f  ashionedy  the  industry  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  inventions, 
and  many  mills,  even  some  oi  the  lareest,  are  using  machines  which 
are  really  out  of  date.  This  is  partly  oecause  of  the  capital  required 
to  replace  the  machinery,  but  very  largely  because  the  growth  of  the 
indiistry  has  so  taxed  the  machine  manufacturers  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  the  machines  at  any  price. 

Besides  the  knitting  machines,  an  essential  machine  in  either  the 
full-fashioned  or  the  seamless  industry  is  the  looper,  which  is  used 
in  closing  the  toe  of  a  seamless  stockir^  and  both  the  heel  and  toe  of 
a  fuU-fasiiioned.  These  machines  are  made  in  Germany  and  in  the 
United  States.  Most  manufacturers  prefer  the  American  model,  as 
it  is  simpler  in  construction  and  easier  to  keep  in  good  condition. 

Hosiery  mills  are  usually  equipi>ed  with  their  own  dyeing  plants,  the 
machinery  for  which,  including  i)oners  and  hydro-extractors,  requires 
the  investment  of  considerable  capital.  The  stockings  ^e  given 
final  shape  by  boarding,  a  process  which  requires  special  equipment. 
One  method  uses  thin,  shaped,  wooden  boards  over  which  the  hosiery 
in  a  damp  condition  is  stretched.  A  large  oven  or  drier,  in  which 
the  covered  boards  are  stacked,  is  necessary.  Some  mills  are  equipped 
with  hollow  metal  forms  fastened  upright  along  a  table.  Super- 
heated steam  passing  through  the  forms  dries  the  hosiery.  One 
elaborate  type  of  boarding  machine  is  practically  automatic;  it  strips 
the  hose  and  lays  them  in  piles  of  a  given  number. 

Methods  of  production, — In  most  mills  the  product  is  standardized, 
each  miU  making  only  a  limited  number  of  styles  in  various  grades 
and  sizes.  (Women's  hose  are  usually  made  in  sizes  8^  to  10.  One 
null  which  exports  to  the  Orient  makes  sizes  as  small  as  7.)  The 
standard  colors|  are  black,  white,  and  various  shades  of  brown  to 
match  the  prevailing  color  in  shoes.  Oilier  colors  are  usually  made 
only  on  special  order.  Fancy  hose  with  clocking,  embroiaery,  or 
openwork  varies  with  the  dictates  of  fashion  but  forms  a  small 
proportion  of  the  entire  trade. 

Practically  all  machinery  used  in  the  hosiery  industry  is  power 
driven.  Most  of  the  processes  are  mechanical,  although  handwork 
is  still  employed  to  some  ext^it. 

In  the  manufacture  of  full-fashioned  hosiery  the  operation  of  two 
machines  and  an  intermediary  process  of  transferring  are  required 
for  the  actual  knitting.  The  first  machine  knits  the  leg,  the  second 
the  foot  of  the  stocking.  The  legger  is  a  long  machine  usually  hav- 
ing 18  sections,  on  \mich  18  legs  are  knit  simultaneously.  The 
machine  is  set  so  as  autmnatically  to  narrow  the  fabric  by  transfer- 
ring two  loops  to  a  single  needle  at  desired  intervals.  When  the  legs 
are  finished,  they  are  transferred  to  the  footer,  which  has  about  20 
spaces.    As  it  takes  less  time  to  complete  ihe  foot,  three  leggers  are 
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^enerailj  employed  to  one  footer.  The  four  murJiines,  known  as 
°'  set,"  will  produce  about  180  dozen  pairs  of  stockings  a  week. 
the  completion  of  the  knitting  the  material  is  a  shaped,  selv^  ^ 
piece,  which  is  made  into  a  stocking  bv  seaming  down  the  bacf  of 
the  le^  and  alon^  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  toe  and  heel  are  closed  by 
"  loopmg.''  This  is  done  on  a  machine  which  produces  a  veiy  flat  join 
by  stitching  together  a  single  loop  at  a  time  from  each  side  of  the  seam. 

For  seamless  hosiery  the  entire  stocking  is  usually  knit  on  one  cir- 
cular machine.  Where  ribbins^  is  desired,  the  ribbed  portion  is  knit 
on  a  machine  of  slightly  smaUer  diameter  than  that  wfai<^  makes 
the  plain.  This  ^ves  jgreater  elasticity  to  the  ribbing.  A  nia<diine 
can  De  used  whicm  wilTknit  both  the  ribbed  and  the  plain  porticHis 
of  the  sock  or  stockings  but  the  product  is  not  so  satis^ctory. 

Except  on  the  latest  automatic  machines  the  hems  or  welts  of 
women  s  seamless  hose  must  be  turned  by  hand  and  sewed  on  powder- 
sewing  machines.     Both  the  circular  and  the  flat  machines  are  bmlt 
with  different  numbers  of  yam  changes.     When  a  machine  has 
several  yam  changes,  different  kinds  of  yam  may  be  introduced  into 
different  parts  of  the  stocking.    This  permits  the  use  of  cheap  heavy 
yarns  where  the  strain  is  ^eat,  and  of  fine  vam  where  the  appearance 
of  the  stocking  requires  it.'     When  split-?oot  or  double-soled  socks 
or  stockings  are  made,  extra  yam  is  mtroduced.     This  is  knit  into 
the  sole,  but  not  into  the  upper  part  of  the  foot.    As  there  is  no 
provision  in  a  circular  machine  for  the  yam  to  be  cut  after  each 
course,  a  web  of  loose  threads  on  the  inside  of  a  split-foot  seamless 
stocldng  must  be  cut  out.    In  some  mills  this  is  done  on  a  small 
upright  machine  over  which  the  hose  is  slipped.     The  operative 
presses  a  lever  and  both  ends  of  the  thread  are  clipped  at  once. 
Where  these  machines  are  not  used  the  threads  are  chpped  by  hand 
with  shears.  .  *^ 

Clocking,  ornamental  work  on  the  ankle  or  side  of  a  stocking,  may 
be  worked  in  the  hose  during  the  process  of  knitting  by  plating  or  in 
an  openwork  design,  or  it  may  be  embroidered  by  hand  or  machine 
after  the  stocking  is  knit. 

Plating  is  knitting  with  two  yarns  simultaneously,  one  yam 
appearing  on  the  face  of  the  fabric  and  one  on  the  reverse.  A  design 
may  be  achieved  by  using  different  materials  or  contrasting  colors. 

Besides  the  knittmg  there  are  many  other  operations  on  both  full- 
fashioned  and  seamless  hosiery — looping,  turning,  dyeing,  boarding, 
pressing,  inspecting,  mending,  stampiog,  labeBng,  and  boxing — 
wtdch  necessitate  tne  handling  of  the  article  many  times. 

Comparison  of  American  aria  foreign  processes. — ^Hie  development 
of  the  Hosiery  industry  in  foreign  countries  has  been  almost  entirely 
in  the  full-fashioned  lines,  the  seamless  industry  receiving  little 
attention  untU  the  shortage  of  German  goods  caused  manufac- 
turers in  many  coim tries,  notably  Japan,  to  become  interested  in  rapid 
Eroduction  and  to  import  greater  numbers  of  American  circular 
osiery  machines.'  Some  circular  hosiery  machines  are  made  in 
Germany,  England,  and  France. 

The  same  kinds  of  full-fashion  machines  are  used  in  the  United 
States  as  in  other  countries,  and  the  processes  are  practically  identical. 

The  method  of  making  fuU-fasnioned  stockings  in  America  is 
known  as  the  French  system.     This  is  generidly  used  on  the  Continent 

•  Dept.  of  Co  n.  Mli?.  Series,  No.  31,  p.  182. 
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of  Europe.  The  English  system  is  somewhat  different.  It  requires 
only  one  machine  on  which  the  sole  is  knit  as  a  continuation  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  foot.  The  completed  stocking  has  a  seam  down  the 
back  of  the  leg  and  a  seam  along  each  side  of  the  foot  instead  of 
along  the  sole.  There  is  no  join  at  the  toe.  This  process  involves  no 
transferring,  but  the  seaming  is  more  complicatea. 

Organization. — There  is  less  homogeneity  in  the  organization  of  the 
hosiery  industry  than  in  most  industries  of  equal  importance,  inas- 
much as  large  corporations  constitute  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
total  estabUSiments.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  seamless-hosiery 
industry  where,  because  of  the  relative  cheapness  of  the  machinery, 
the  simplicity  of  the  operations,  and  the  small  space  required  for 
housing  the  equipment,  a  small  mill  can  be  operated  at  a  profit. 
On  the  other  hana,  the  degree  of  standardization  in  the  industry,  the 
possibility  of  quantity  production,  and  the  enormous  market  for 
cotton  hosiery  make  the  industry  eminently  adaptable  to  large  scale 
operations.  The  fidl-fashioned  mdustry  requires  the  investment  of 
more  capital  because  of  the  greater  cost  of  the  machinery  and  the 
more  careful  finishing  processes  necessary  on  a  superior  grade  of 
goods.  Census  figures  for  capital  invested  or  eqmpment  are  not 
given  in  detail  for  the  hosiery  industry,  but  the  statistics  for, knit 
goods  as  a  whole  bear  out  the  above  statements. 

In  1914  there  were  1^662  knit-goods  establishments  having  a 
capitalization  of  $215,826,340;  in  1919  there  were  2,050  establish- 
ments with  invested  capital  aggregating  $516,457,991.  In  1914  and 
1919,  respectively,  the  number  of  establishments  owned  by  indi- 
viduals was  519  and  564;  by  corporations,  785  and  1,096;  owned 
otherwise,  318  and  390,  respectively.  Of  the  total  output  the  value 
produced  in  establishments  owned  by  individuals  was  9  per  cent  in 
1914  and  7  per  cent  in  1919 ;  in  establishments  owned  by  corporations, 
80.5  and  83  per  cent;  in  establishments  otherwise  owned,  10.5  per 
cent  and  10  per  cent  in  1914  and  1919,  respectively.  There  is  evidently 
a  tendency  m  the  knit-goods  industry,  as  in  most  others,  toward  con- 
centration in  corporations..  In  1909  only  71  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  was  that  of  corporations. 

Where  cotton  hosiery  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  the  in- 
dustry has  become  highly  integrated,  every  process  from  spinning 
the  yarn  to  dyeing  and  finishing  being  done  in  the  mill. 

Considerable  variety  of  material  is  used  in  some  mills — cotton, 
silk,  artificial  silk,  and  to  some  extent,  wool  hosiery  are  frequently 
all  made  by  the  same  establishment,  but  the  type  of  product  varies 
little.  The  following  table  shows  that  practically  the  entire  output 
of  cotton  hosiery  is  by  mills  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery: 

Table  2. — Production  of  cotton  hosiery^  by  type  of  establishment. 


M 


Made  In- 


Hosien-  mills 

Underwear  mills 

Fancy  knit-goods  miUs. 
KnittedK'lothinills 


Total. 


1    Per  cent  of 
Quantity,    i      total  of 
quantity. 

1 

Value. 

$1.^2,283,092 

960,485 

244,883 

26 

Per  cent  of 
total  of 
valuo. 

Doz€n  pairs.  , 
60,200,033  '               99.32 
356,708  1                  .58 
57, 582  i                   .10 
19  \ 

99.21 
.63 
.16 

60,613,342               100.00 

153,497,486 

100.00 
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Hosiery  knitti^  machines  can  not  well  be  used  for  any  ttkiixg 
hosiery.    For  this  reason  hosiery  is  a  more  or  less  specialized  iod 
try.    This  is  less  true  of  silk  hosiery  which  is  sometimes  m^axle  £r 
fabric  knit  in  the  piece. 

Qeogi^phical  di^trilmtion. — ^The  hosiery  industry,  especially  i 
cotton-hosiery  industry,  is  not  localized.  In  practically  every  Sti 
east  of  ihe  Mississippi,  and  in  many  States  west  thereof,  t>liere  i 
several  hosiery  mills.  Pennsylyania  holds  first  rank  in  quanti 
and  value  of  the  hosiery  produced,  but  there  has  been  a  very  notic 
able  change  from  cotton  to  silk  in  that  State.  The  production 
cotton  hosiery  in  1919  was  smaller  by  almost  10,000,000  dozen  pai 
than  the  production  in  1909.  Readme  is  the  principal  center  of  t] 
cotton-hosiery  industry,  althoi^  amiQl  mills  are  scattered  all  oyi 
the  State.  North  Carolina,  with  an  ever-increa^ng  production, 
second  in  quantity,  though  exceeded  by  Tennessee  in  value  of  outpu 
Durham  is  one  oi  the  prmcipal  manufacturing  centers  in  Uie  forme 
State,  and  Chattanooga  in  the  latter.    Grenendly  spealdng,  cheape 

Eades  of  goods  are  made  in  the  South  than  in  £ne  North,  but  somi 
rge  mills  in  the  South  make  tiie  finest  grades  of  seamless  hosiery  oi 
the  market,  and  recently  the  manufacture  of  full-fashioned  hofiien 
has  been  b%an.  There  are  distinctive  economic  reasons  for  this 
condition.  In  the  first  place,  the  industry  is  much  newer  in  the 
Sout^.  In  one  respect  tnis  is  an  advantage,  as  newly  constructed 
mills  can  be  equipped  with  the  latest  types  of  machinery.  Circular 
machinery  goes  out  of  date  rapidly,  and  northern  mills  have  fre- 
quently made  their  replacements  with  full-fashioned  machines.  In 
tne  second  {dace,  labor  conditions  make  it  possible  to  produce  cheap 
trades  of  hosiery  which  have  become  unprofitable  m  the  North. 
Labor  in  the  Soutib  is  less  well  organized,  and  wages  are  lower  than  in 
the  North.  Hours  of  labor  are  longer,  and  overhead  expense  is 
therefore  reduced. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  South  is  to  some  extent  true  of  the  North- 
west. The  trend,  however,  is  toward  the  manufacture  of  better 
grades  of  goods  in  the  South,  in  hosiery  as  in  other  textiles.  Mills 
m  the  Southeastein  States  are  usually  supplied  with  electricity 
generated  by  the  abundant  water  power. 

Relation  of  domestic  production  to  consumption. — In  1919  production 
of  cotton  hosiery  amounted  to  60,613,342  dozen  pairs;  imports  were 
60,686    dozen    pairs;    exports,    7,454,203    dozen    pairs.    Domestic 
consumption  was  therefore  equivalent  to  about  53,225,000  dozen 
pairs  in  that  year.    By  similar  calculation  consumption  in  1914  was 
about  63,000,000  dozen  pairs.    It  is  significant  that  the  decrease  in 
consumption  was  durine  a  period  when  there  were  practically  no 
imports  (see  pages  24  ana  25),  which  shows  that  it  was  due  to  change 
in  the  character  of  demand,  and  not  to  foreign  competition.    Domestic 
manufacturers  have  ample  capacity  to  supply  the  home  demand 
and  then  have  a  surplus,  as  is  shown  by  tne  enormous  quantities 
exported  during  the  last  few  years.      (See  page  31.)     There  is,  in 
fact,   great   danger  of  overexpansion   and  overproduction  in  the 
industry. 

Domestic  exports. — ^American  manufacturers  of  cotton  hosiery 
have  acquired  a  remarkable  export  trade  in  the  last  six  years.  Ex- 
ports of  cotton  hosiery  were  not  recorded  separately  prior  to  1918 
out  in  1914  the  exports  of  all  cotton  knit  goods,  includii^  underwear^ 
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1  for  ton  hosiery,  and  misceUaneous  art^deS;  were  valued  at  only  $2,546,822, 

i  gpffifW  ^which  was  above  the  average  for  the  preceding  6  years.    In  1918 

aeSani  <^^^^  hosiery  alone  amounted  to  $11,578,209,  in  1919,  $20,837,032; 
and  in  1920,  to  $37,178,239.    The  large  values  were  partly  the 

^   _^  result  of  higher  prices,  but  the  quantities,  which  are  more  indicative 

ticmm  ^^  ^^®  volimie  of  trade,  show  that  the  United  States  was  one  of  tiie 

^1^.  foremost  countries  in  foreign  trade  during  those  years.    The  markets 

^  •  !  acquired  by  domestic  manufacturers  are  widely  distributed;  in  fact, 

^  over  100  countries  are  listed  in  Commerce  and  Navigation  Reports  as 

nL    «i  receiving  cotton  hosiery  from  the  United  States.    One  milL  which  has 

^f  1^  f  orei^presentatiyes;  has  a  large  export  fou«neas,  making  smaU  dzea 

'\m  ^P^i^y  ^^^  ^^^  oriental,  chidiy  Indian,  trade.    Some  American 

^P^l^  muk  have  their  own  sales  offices  which  handle  foreign  trade;  others 

*^'*^'  sell  through  jobbers.    Inquiries  in  the  trade  developed  the  fact  that 

^  W  exports  are  largely  of  seamless  hosiery. 

a  Tilw«  Yhe  prime  cause  for  this  newly  stimulated  trade  was,  of  course,  the 

*^*^  removal  of  Germany  from  the  field  of  competition.     OtJier  factors 

Pf**^'  have  entered  into  the  situation.     The  generally  hi^er  standard  of 

I   u  li^^n  the  world  over  has  created  a  lai^er  demand  for  hosiery.    More 

iflJ?^  direct  shipping  facilities  have  been  provided  between  the  United 

ashiow^^  States  and  many  foreign  countries.     Improved  banking  methods 

retfOK-  allow  American  manufacturers  to  extend  more  liberal  credits,  and 

cb  Ml*  the  new  contacts  which  the  country  at  large  has  formed  with  foreign 

►vly  coif  markets  have  been  a  benefit  to  hosiery  manufacturers.     The  drop  in 

lineiT-  ^  exports  for  1921  might  at  first  glance  seem  to  indicate  that  the  export 

\m^  trade  was  somewhat  transitory  and  that  probably  all  foreign  markets 

i  inicfc  would  soon  be  reabsorbed  by  German  interests.     There  are,  however, 

oproiiw  other  causes  for  this  falling  off  of  exports.     The  general  financial 

.mi'  depression  the  world  over  has  seriously  reduced  the  Duying  power  of 

jeloitf*  most  nations.     Argentina  and  Cuba,  with  whom  this  country  carried 

0^^  on  a  large  trade,  have  both  suffered  financial  embarrassments. 
Argentina  received  large  stocks  of  American  goods  in  1920,  which 

ueofli''  could  not  be  absorbed,  and  consequently  further  orders  were  post- 

^t0^  poned.     The  same  was,  to  a  lesser  degree,  true  of  Cuba,  and  the 

j^tfe  moratorium  which  was  declared  in  the  fall  of  1920  retarded  trade  for 

^jjj  ^  several  months.  Practically  the  onl}"  markets  in  which  German  com- 
petition seems  to  have  been  effective  since  the  war  have  been  neutral 

M^S  countries  of  western  Europe  whose  exchange  has  suffered  little  or  no 

.jjjjpj^  depreciation — Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark. 

^i-^^K  FOREIGN    PRODUCTION. 

f  itH^'  Germany.  — Chemnitz,   in  Saxony,  is  the  center  of  the  German 

TiC^  cotton-hosiery  indust^v^     The  German  industry  is  almost  entirely  in 

Pf^j  the  full-fashioned  line,  with  some  of  the  cut-foot  type  of  infants'  socks 

""  j)^  previously  mentioned.     Prior  to  the  war  German  labor  costs  were  so 

'^  -  low  that  they  could  compete  even  with  the  American  seamless  hose 

'^%  in  foreign  markets.     The  seamless  hose  is  a  less  acceptable  article 

V^-  and  would  have  to  undersell  the  Tull-fashioned  to  hold  the  trade. 
No  accurate  statistics  of  the  output  of  the  German  industry  are  avail- 
able, and  reports  as  to  present  conditions  are  conflicting.  Without  a 
doubt  the  Germans  have  made  a  strong  effort  to  regain  their  export 

1^'  markets,  and  they  have  had  no  little  success,  but  the  industry  faces 

r.  many  difficulties.     Wages,  it  is  true,  are  very  low  in  comparison 
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w$iU  XuwvivtiU  Hhiiulanis,  aiid  in  teruis  of  ^Vmmcan  money 
UfW  in  rofiiparmon  unth  |>re-\rar  German  standards.     But  they 
from  dtt>  Ut  dav;  in  iavi,  wa^e  agreements  are  commonly  nii 
md\   OIK*  uiontli.     The  unioiiH  have  succeeded  in  maintaini 
m%(uriMmmi  of  an  8-hour  liay.  ret?ulations  regarding  the  numl 
mai'liineH  worked,  and  other  restrictions  which  operate  to  soi 
lulvantaKe  to  the  manufacturer.      'The  pawing  tightness  of 
htiil  the  rining  rate  for  nrivate  discounts,  together  with   the 
liiinMervativo  attitude  of  tne  hanks  toward  indastrial  loans  is  am 
unfavorahle  fa<*tor  in  tlie  manufacturers  balance  sheet."  ^ 
are  high,  with  Hpe(*ial  (\xport  taxes  levied  on  all  goods  sent  out  o 
countrv.     The  mills  are  not  greatly  handicapped  by  shortage  of 
and  coke,  bei^auso  ChemniUs  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  electric  po 
thouf^h  on  the  whole  there  is  less  electrification  of  industry  in  Grerm 
than  in  the  United  States.     It  is  a  fact  that  the  Germans  are  now  i 
Ui  iK^il  their  hosiery  at  prices  below  those  possible  to  the  Amerii 
manufacturer,  but  it  is  a  problem  how  long  this  condition  can  contin  . 
a«  the  stabilization  of  tne  mark,  even  at  tt  much  depreciated  lev4 
would  tend  to  bring  about  a  readjustment  of  wages  which  would  fo 
Oerinan  prices  nearer  to  the  American.     The  following  table  sho 
the  coinpariHon  of  pre-war  and  post-war  exports  from  Germany 
presHod  in  weight .      They  are  therefore  not  comparable  with  Americ 
tigurea. 

Tablr  H."  4ilerman  erparta  of  cotton  hoiiery. 


Hliippod  to  - 


January  to 

DeoemDer, 

1913. 


Pounds. 

H<w*r  Hiutn 

Mfjlgluiii 

l)¥.umntk      .  .. 
Altnu'*  iMtrrHifw 

ytttw*'         I        491,4a'> 

r«lU)/l  KiiiitiUrtH 2,186,082 


281,307 
1S5,407 


lUti 

Nf'fli/'riHfH*' 
AuMliUi  . 

'fufk«y, 


AfKwuUm I     1,744, 

niFl*'   532, 

Vu\U>\  Htu(«tt» 2, 917, 


i)i\w  vtHinuU*H 


ToMl 


5.19.  OSi 
436,732 
«3S6,025 
139, 551 
294,755 
893,304 
484,571 
,941 
190 
788 
6,692,945 


May,  1921, 
to  April, 


January  to 

December 

1922. 


Pounds. 
165;  125 
486,555 
421,078 
•2,205 
187,611 
290,566 
312,612 
871,258 

1,272,716 
302,692 
411,378 
452,825 
218,917 
594,140 
191,583 
912,925 

1,833,345 


Pounds. 
188,373 
589,289 
533,502 
2,305 
338,538 
573,637 
378,971 
964,733 

1,413,580 
398,812 
375,443 
606,039 
276,886 
956,355 
205,910 
954,502 

3,155,658 


18,226,090       8,927,528  !     10,804,524 


>  No  utatltticN  availttbU)  for  first  four  months  of  1921. 
•  AiiNfrla-lliiUKHry. 


Some   idc»ft  of  the  nuantity  in  dozens  may  be  gained  when  we 
consider  that  the  weignts  of  cotton  hosiery  run  from  about  one-half 

Sound  a  dozen  for  infants*  socks  to  about  3  pounds  for  children's 
eavy  ribbed  hose.  Imports  under  the  emergency  tariff  act  show 
an  average  in  one  period  of  slightly  less  than  a  pound  per  dozen, 
and  in  another  period  of  slightly  more  than  a  pound  per  dozen.  It 
is  well  known  that  these  imports  have  been  largely  of  infants'  socks, 
and  the  average  would  probably  be  of  lighter  weight  than  the  average 

*  Supplement  to  Commerce  Reports.    Trade  Information  Bulletin  No.  48. 
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of  the  total  Grerman  exports.    The  total  exports  from  Grennany  in 

AV  1913,   according  to  this  calculation,  would  probably  not  have  been 

*'«>  ^-much   greater  than  the  exports  from  the  United  States  in  1920. 

'*■*.  ■ :  It  may  be  seen  from  this  table  that  exports  for  the  year  ended  April, 

^  **'*v^  1922,  were  less  than  half  those  for  the  year  ended  December,  1913. 

^  -  -  :i  In  certain  western  European  markets,  as  pointed  out  above,  post- 

■vv  •  war  exports  were  greater  than  pre-war  exports. 

i''>r        France, — The  French  hosiery  industry  is  of  some  importance  and 

.N'.'Ui  has    been   especially  developed  in  fine  goods.     The   average  unit 

-4  Y^.    values  of  cotton  hosiery  imported  into   the  United  States  from 

i  ,:,^.,    France  are  greater  than  from  other  countries.     (See  Table  6,  p.  24.) 

:'^h\s.:.    Hosiery  machinery  is  built  .in  France,  and  special  stress  is  there 

■'yirii:^-    l^d  upon  improvements  which  will  result  in  higher  quaUty  of  goods 

'5<i3saT:     rather  than  in  speed  of  production.     Exports  of  hosiery  are  not 

'je.-TBiffi?     8ei>arately  stated  in  French  statistics,  but  the  weight  of  cotton 

-''i^U)%,     knit  wearing  apparel  exported  from  France  was  somewhat  less  in 

iujod*      1921  than  in  1913;  in  fact,  only  in  1920  was  there  an  important 

t  dm(^      increase.     French  foreign  trade  m  hosiery  is  probably  greater  than 

>min      ^^®  British  but  far  less  than  the  German. 

Ki''/:ii  EmlancL — ^Hosiery  produced  in   the  United   Kingdom  is  more 

.'^»ffl  (ira       l^^gefy  wool  than  cotton,  but  that  the  production  of  cotton  hosiery 
/e  wiii}.t       ^^  increased  in  several  years  is  reflected  by  export  figures  as  follows; 

Oalendartyear:  Dozen  pairs. 

1913 721,967 

1918 1,000,619 

1919 1,513,379 

^r-r  's  1920 : 1,739,109 

I ;  -    -  1921 489 ,  394 

The  quantity  exported  in  1920  was  less  than  one-sixth  the  mian- 

^  ^         tity  exported  by  tne  United  States  during  the  same  period,     very 

r:  j  little  01  the  British  goods  was  sent  to  South  American  countries,  the 

:T  1  bulk  going  to  British  possessions;  American  exports  to  these  posses- 

ff  ;  sions,  however,  were  m  almost  every  instance  greater  than  British. 

»    2  Japan, — ^In    the    Japanese    industrial   movement    the    Japanese 

J  manufacturers  naturally  turned  first  to  the  simplest  lines  of  manu- 

'f  f  acture.     Thus  American  circular  hosiery  machmes  ^ound  a  market 

r;  in  the  Far  East.     This  line  offered  a  ready  means  of  development 

|;  when  after  1914  German  goods  were  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain. 

f^  American  manufacturers  of  circular  machines  could  not  supply  the 

^j^j  machines  desired' by  this  trade  dining  the  last  few  years.     Inquiries 

"^  were  also  made  by  Japanese  manufactxu'ers  for  American  full-fashion 

^■^  machines,  but  as  late  as  August,  1920,  none  had  been  sold  to  that 

country,  as  the  builders  could  not  supply  the  domestic  demand. 

It  is  probable  that  Japan  is  receiving  German  machines,  as  the 

V      machine  manufactiu*ers  not  being  so  seriously  handicapped  by  lack 

Ff  of  raw  material,  would  profit  by  exporting  at  current  rates  of 

'/  exchange.  . 

The  Japanese  hosierv  industry  has  not  shown  the  same  growth 
since  1914  as  have  other  lines  of  knit  goods,  notably  imderwear. 
Considerable  quantities  of  Japanese  hosiery  were  exported,  but  the 
industry  was  soon  affected  by  the  depression  in  world  trade.  The 
majority  of  the  hosiery  manufacturers  who  started  business  dining 
the  period  of  war  boom  closed  down  in  1921.'    The  Japanese  have 

»  British  Board  of  Trade  Jotmal,  June  23, 1921,  p.  710. 
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made  a  speeial  effort  to  secure  the  trade  of  Britidi  India,  and  it  is 
poeeible  tnat  they  may  succeed  in  that  market  to  the  exclusion  of 
American  and  British  goods.  Tlie  cj^ualitj  of  Japanese  hosiery  is  so 
inferior  that  they  have  failed  to  earn  a  foothold  in  the  American 
market  and  probably  will  not  oner  serious  competition  in  many 
foreign  markets.  However,  the  Japanese  Government  by  a  rigid, 
system  of  inspection  is  endeavoring  to  raise  the  standard  of  exports 
in  this  as  in  many  other  lines. 


IMPORTS. 


A  comparison  of  import  statistics  with  domestic  production  dis- 
closes extraordinary  divergence.  In  the  census  years  1899,  1904, 
1909,  and  1914,  cotton  hosiery  imports  equaled  13,  10,  9,  and  4  per 
cent,  respectively,  showing  a  steady  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  im- 
ports to  production.  Imports  in  1919  were  too  small  for  comparison. 
There  was  an  actual  increase  in  imports  from  one-half  decade  to 
the  next  imtil  1909,  but  the  imports  did  not  keep  pace  with  con- 
sumption, as  is  evinced  by  the  diminishing  ratios  of  imports  to 
production.  American  mills  turned  out  61,409,575  doz^i  pairs  of 
cotton  hose  and  half  hose  in  1914,  while  imports  for  consumption 
totaled  only  2,194,871  dozen  pairs.  The  greatest  quantity  imported 
since  1891  was  5,921,503  dozen  pairs  in  1895,  a  low-tariff  year,  but 
this  was  probably  swelled  by  holdovers  in  anticipation  of  a  tariff 
reduction,  as  the  figures  for  1894  are  much  smaller  than  for  the  two 
preceding  years.  Impending  tariff  legislation  with  the  probability 
of  an  upward  revision  would  naturalfy  have  stimulated  imports  in 
1921  and  the  first  part  of  1922.  (See  Tables  7  to  11,  inclusive, 
pages  25  to  30.) 

Imports  by  countries  (Table  6,  page  24),  first  stated  by  quantity 
in  1911,  show  that  Germany  was  oy  far  the  most  important  source 
of  foreign  cotton  hosiery  coming  into  the  United  States,  supplying 
99  per  cent  in  each  of  the  first  three  years,  1911,  1912,  and  1913; 
98  per  cent  in  1914;  96  per  cent  in  1915;  and  as  much  as  68  per  cent 
even  in  1916.  Subsequent  imports  from  Germany  were  practically 
nothing  until  1921  when  they  were  again  96  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Engfish  and  French  imports,  according  to  their  invoiced  value,  are 
of  superior  quality.  For  the  years  1911  to  1914  the  average  unit 
value  of  German  imports  was  $1.27  per  dozen  pairs,  while  the  English 
was  $2.78  per  dozen  pairs  and  the  SVenoh  $3.93.  Japanese  imports 
had  an  average  value  of  55  cents  per  dozen  pairs  in^  1918,  the  onl^ 
year  in  which  any  quantitv  came  to  this  country.  Unit  values  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1922  were  96  cents  for  German  goods,  $5.47  for  British, 
and  $8.86  for  French. 

In  order  to  obtain  data  in  regard  to  the  character  of  cotton  hosiery 
imported  the  Tariff  (bmininHlon  nmi  an  inquiry  (August,  1922) 
to  the  appraiser  at  the  port  of  Nhw  Vork,  from  whom  it  was  learned 
that  a  smaller  variety  of  cotton  Ihrnlwry  Iw  imported  now  than  before 
the  war,  largely  because  yarnw  nrt^  not  i^vaitable.  Children  s  socks 
are  now  estimated  to  be  about  U)  t(»  Ift  [w»  cent  of  the  total  inmorts ; 
approximately  90  per  cent  t)f  thti  i^hiUlr^n'**  socks  are  full-fashioned 
and  10  per  cent  cut  with  sewtnl  fpjil .    Thn  cut  socks  have  a  selvaged 
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top  knitted  on  a  flat  machine.  Very  little  seamless  hosiery  is  imported 
aa  it  can  not  compete  with  the  high  efficiency  in  the  manxiia<^ture 
and  great  output  of  the  domestic  article.  It  is  estimated  that  80  per 
cent  are  lisle  and  20  per  cent  cotton.  The  usual  gauges  imported 
are  33,  36,  39,  and  42.  Extremes  of  pnce  ran^e  were  said  to  be 
difficult  to  quote  because  of  varying  conoitionB.  "fliey  were  estimated 
as  follows: 

Value  per  dozen  pein. 

Infants*  cut  hoee $0. 65-10. 75 

IiifantB'  seamleeB  hoee 90-  1. 00 

Infante' full-fashioned  hoae X.IO-  1.30 

Infants*  full-fashioned  mercerized  lisle  socks , 1. 50^  1. 75 

Men's  lisie  half-hose 2. 50-  3. 25 

Womoi's  lisle  hose 3/50-  5.00 

Prices  given  are  for  usual  grades;  novelties  and  fancy  goods  would 
be  higher. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  statement  of  the  appraiser  that  as  no 
statistics  are  compiled  by  his  office  the  information  given  is  largely 
estimated.  It  has  been  sustained  by  the  largest  importer3  of  cotton 
hose  at  New  York. 

FBI0E8. 

Grades  of  cotton  hosiery  are  determined  by  so  many  elements — 
the  quality  of  the  yam,  the  type  of  machine,  the  fineness  of  the  mesh 
resulting  from  the  gauge  or  niunber  of  needles,  the  method  of  rein- 
forcing, the  dyeing  aiia  finishing — that  it  is  difficult  to  quote  repre- 
sentative prices.  In  normal  times  hosiery  prices  imder^o  very  httle 
fluctuation,  as  the  goods  are  scaled  to  sell  at  definite  and  imchangin^ 
retail  prices — 25  cents  a  pair,  35  cents  a  pair  or  three  for  a  dollar,  and 
so  on.  These  levels  comd  not  be  retained  with  the  rise  in  costs  of 
materials  and  labor.  Once  a  radical  departure  from  the  old  Pjice 
standards  had  been  made  the  el«nent  of  speculation  Altered.  This 
had  the  effect  not  only  of  increasing  prices  out  of  upsetting  all  price 
relations.  It  not  infrequently  happened  that  a  low-grade  boge  com- 
manded an  equivalent  or  better  pnce  than  a  superior  article. 

The  prices  quoted  in  the  War  Industries  Board  bulletin  (see  page 
73)  are  on  popular-priced  hosiery.  Women's  88  gauge  are  about  the 
coarsest  full-iashioned  hose  made,  and  presumably  would  have  sold 
for  about  26  cents  retail  prior  to  1914.  Men's  176-needle  hose,  which 
are  seamless,  were  made  to  sell  for  10  cents  a  pair  retail.  Peak 
prices  are  not  shown  in  this  bulletin,  as  they  were  not  reached  until 
1919  and  the  early  part  of  1920  when  they  soared  to  three  or  four 
times  pre-war  altitudes.  Men's  176-nee(fle  hose  were  quoted  at 
$2.50  per  dozen  pairs  in  July,  1920;  six  months  later  t&ome  were  on 
the  market  for  $1 , 

There  has  been  a  decided  recession  since  1920,  but  prices  are  still 
above  the  pre-war  level. 

The  following  extro^ct  from  the  Daily  News  Record  of  May  26, 1921, 
gives  an  idea  ol  price  trend  during  the  last  few  years: 

A  decrease  of  51  pw  cent  in  tile  cost  of  ho^ery  to  the  retailer  as  compared  to  the 
peak  prices  of  1920  is  shown  in  a  comparison  of  prices  made  available  through  reference 
to  lists  issued  by  the  Diurham  Hosiery  Mills.  It  was  explained  that  the  construction 
ol  some  numbeo  bad  vaned  8omewliat  nnce  pre-war  times,  but  that  the  values  aro 
similar.    The  peak  prices  are  those  at  which  merchandise  moved  fre^y. 

26546—23—1-6 i 
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Between  Mav  31,  1914,  and  May  31,  1920,  the  increase  was  227  per  cent,  and  the 
decline  since  19^  is  51  per  cent.  These  prices  are  the  jobbers'  prices  to  the  retailerB. 
The  following  prices  indicate  increases  and  decreases  in  price: 


Name. 

Price 

May  31, 

1914. 

Price 

May  31, 

1920. 

Per  cent 
Increase. 

Price 
May, 
1921. 

Percent 

increase 

since 

1914. 

42 
33 
46 
79 
94 
60 
5 
60 

5W 

Percent 

dedine 

since 

1920. 

Price 
1922.^ 

Men's: 

Shoo  Fly  (work  sock) 

Tar  Hew  (cotton) 

ia79 

.00 

.92^ 

.95 

.95 

1.25 

2.15 

L26 

.90 
1.25 

S2.50 
2.50 
3.00 
3.26 
3.25 
3.90 
3.75 
3.25 

2.50 
4.25 
3.50 
4.50 
4.50 
5.00 
4.50 
4.75 
7.00 
4.00 
4.25 
4.75 

3.10 
3.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 

216 
178 
224 
242 
242 
212 
74 
160 

177 
240 
192 
240 
240 
300 
240 
280 
211 
248 
240 
280 

265 
250 
260 
260 
260 

$1.12i 
L20 
L35 
L70 
L85 
2.00 
2.25 
2.00 

1.20 

55 
52 
55 
48 
43 
49 
40 
40 

Regimental  (cotton) 

BuU  Durham  (cotton) 

Ox  Hide  (cotton) 

Clubmjoi  (combed) 

(draftsman  (merceiiKed) 

Hiker  (fleecy  lined) 

Women's: 

Gloriana  (combed) 

1.90               52               55 
1.90  1             ■'»«  1             46 

SI.  68 

JnliaTtft  (COtt'*")  r        r       r 

1.20 

Victofy  (cotton) 

Miss  Nancy  (combed) ...... 

Big  Sister  (o<mibed) .... 

Kitty  Hawk  (combed) 

Queen  Nan  (combed) 

Lady  Ware  (mercerized) 

Snow  Bird  (fleecy  lined) .... 

Alpine  (fleecy  lined) 

Snowbound  (fleecy  lined) . . . 
Children's: 

Red  Ridins  Hood  (cotton).. 

1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
L25 
1.25 
2.25 
1.15 
1.25 
1.25 

.85 
LOO 
L25 
L25 
L25 

2.00 
2.00 
2.10 
2.00 
2.10 
2.75 
2.75 
2.85 
2.85 

L20 
L70 
2.00 
L85 
L90 

60 

60 

68 

60 

68 

33 

139 

128 

128 

41 
70 
60 
48 
52 

56 
56 
58 
56 
56 
57 
31 
33 
40 

61 
51 
46 
59 
58 

1.68 

i'so 

2.72 

v 

Rover  Lad  (cotton) 

Polly  Prim  (combed  cotton) 
Pathfinder.  No.  1 

• 

Pathfinder,  No.  2 

Average 

L25 

3.96 

227 

1.95  !             61 

51 

1 

1  Furnished  by  the  miU. 


TARIFF  HISTORY. 


The  tariff  act  of  1883  levied  a  flat  rate  of  40  per  cent  on  all  cotton 
hosiery  other  than  '^cuf  hosiery.  This  was  modified  under  the  act 
of  1890  bv  breaking  up  the  paragraph  into  value  classifications  dutiable 
at  graded  compound  rates.  The  actual  duties  collected  tuider  this  act 
averaged  over  68  per  cent  of  the  invoice  value.  From  1891  to  1913  the 
rates  on  cotton  hosiery  were  higher  than  on  cotton  goods  in  general. 
Though  changes  in  classification  and  rates  were  made,  the  same  system 
was  adhered  to.  While  the  act  of  1897  was  in  force  larger  quantities  of 
cheap  grades  of  hosiery  were  imported;  this  was  counteracted  in  the 
act  of  1909  by  a  raise  in  rates  on  the  three  classifications  valued  at 
less  than  $2  per  dozen.  Imports  under  the  act  of  1909  decreased. 
In  1908,  5,068,004  dozen  pau^  were  imported;  m  1913,  only  2,028,988 
dozen  pairs.  « 

The  act  of  1913  simplified  that  part  of  the  schedule  relating  to 
hosiery  by  reducing  the  number  of  classifications  from  seven  to  tour 
and  by  changing  from  a  compound  rate  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  only, 
raiding  from  20  to  50  per  cent.     (See  pages  32  and  33.) 

The  emergency  taritt  act  of  May  27,  1921,  placed  a  compensatory 
duty  of  7  cents  a  pound  on  all  goods  containing  cotton  with  a  staple 
of  1}  inches  or  over.  This  affected  mo?e  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
cotton  hosiery  imported  in  the  first  three  months  of  1922.  It  was 
equivalent  to  about  6  cents  a  dozen  or  an  additional  ad  valorem  of 
4.27  per  cent  on  the  hosiery  subject  to  the  compensatory  duty  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1922. 
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The  act  of  1922  abolished  value  classifications  and  levied  a  flat  rate 
of  SO  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  cotton  hosiery  other  than  cut  hosiery, 
which  was  made  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

Conditions  throughout  the  world  have  been  so  abnormal  since  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  that  it  is  impossijble  to  estimate  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  of  the  lower  rates  provided  by  that  act  if 
German  trade  had  not  been  interrupted  by  tne  war.     It  is  evident 
that  the  domestic  hosiery  industry  as  a  whole  has  flourished  both 
before  and  since  1914.    The  decrease  in  the  production  of  cotton 
hosiery  was  in  nowise  the  result  of  foreign  competition,  but  of  a  change 
in  the  character  of  hosiery  called  for  by  the  trade.     Domestic  com- 
petition is  keen.     There  are  many  large  mills  with  carefully  built-up, 
well-financed  organizations,  but  frequently  the  most  telling  competi- 
tion is  from  smSUi  mills,  having  inadequate  cost  systems,  that  make 
their  terms  according  to  the  market  of  the  day.     From  1916  to  1920 
prices  in  general  mamtained  such  a  high  level,  and  manufacturing 
profits  either  were  or  appeared  to  be  so  dluring.  that  many  men  witn 
some  experience  and  a  little  capital  undertoot  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery.     Many  of  the  concerns  so  formed  have  been  unable  to  with- 
stand the  economic  pressure  of  shrunken  markets  and  the  general 
business  depression  smce  1920. 

Wages  in»the  knit-goods  industry  in  this  country  show  a  tendency 
to  decrease.  The  following  tabulation  gives  the  average  weekly  earn- 
ings in  the  cotton  and  woolen  hosiery  and  knit-goo^  industries  of 
New  York  State  as  compiled  by  the  department  of  labor  of  that  State 
and  issued  in  their  monthly  industrial  oulletin: 

1922,  June $16.80 

1921,  June 18.50 

1920,  June 21.12 

1918,  April 14.38 

1917.  August 11.91 

1916,  June 10.23 

1915,  August 9.45 

1914,  Aup:u8t 8.68 

There  has  been  a  decrease  of  about  38  per  cent  since  1921,  though 
wages  are  still  almost  100  pw  cent  above  the  1914  average,  it 
uLUst  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  more  extensive  produc- 
tion of  fine  goods  calls  for  a  greater  proportion  of  skilled  labor;  a 
100  per  cent  average  wage  increase  tnerefore  does  not  necessarily 
represent  a  100  per  cent  increase  in  labor  costs. 

Germany  in  past  years  has  been  the  only  country  sending  any 
(juantity  of  cotton  hosiery  into  the  United  States,  and  even  German 
imports,  when  compared  with  the  output  of  the  American  industry 
as  a  whole,  could  hardly  be  considered  competitive.  The  German 
product,  full-fashioned  hosiery,  is  superior  to  the  American  seamless,** 
and  will  compete  with  it  if  sold  at  the  same  or  a  slightly  higher 
price.  A  low  labor  cost  has  always  been  the  determining  factor  in 
Germany's  dominance  of  hosiery  exports.  No  up-to-date  figures 
for  German  wages  are  available:  undoubtedly  thev  are  lower  than 
the  American,  but  constantly  changing  conditions  make  com- 
parisons valueless.     The  German  industry  (1922),  while  apparently 


:tttririit4(  '^fsBtG^  ^^^inA»  ioirau^d  th«  recorerr  of  its  normal  effidencir. 

.*r  lv«rtn  &5r  ftwttvf  (fiflSf^tjUics.     The  pot^itioa  of  labor  since  the  reTi>- 
iutinn  ift  ^»rf%r«fftr  nLan  during  the  old  r^ime.     The  power  of  tlie 
imiottft  h^to*  forr<^ri  anemployment  legislation,  the  S-hoor  day  and 
(VShPif  mifiVf^tmbl  res^lations  which  make  labor  costs  in  relation  to 
w^^  ^fp*»««r  thstn  before  the  war.     Wages  are  still  tctt  low,  in 
stim^.  (tm^»  Uvwer  than  in  1914  vdien  the  depreciated  Tdtae  of  the 
AMrfe  m  tAken  into  consideration.     The  anions  hare  obtained  fre- 
cf%^nt  p*«^  in  wages,  but  these  have  not  counteracted  the  effect 
6f  fth^  falliojf  exchmge.     Apparently  there  has  been  no  scarcity  of 
kJW  <meh  «^  mi^t  haire  been  expected  after  the  war.*    Immediately 
a/f*^  Uf^  war  .Vraerican  mannfacturers  had  son^e  advantage  in  the 
fi^^Uty'  ^4  obtaining  raw  material,  but  this  is  hardly  true  at  the 
pflr^jw^4  t*rw?  heaume  the  German  hosiery  mills  have  a  fairiy  active 
^ici^fri  truyflti  an/1  their  capital  is  quicklv  released  for  reinvestment  in 
fpw  t0$MU!9vJi^.     Vine  cotton  yam  which  they  get  from  En^and 
M«/>  M$^  imfMHt  duty  but  this  duty  is  merely  nominal,  amounting 
^^  K4i4c  Uim4,  yvtWh  at  present  rates  of  exchange  f  August  11,  1922) 
U^  $i,  iiUMi  '(fmr  I  (^ent  per  pound  in  comparison  with  an  ad  valorem 
4^^y  ^4  */7^  i^*^  ^'^ni  on  tne  finest  yams  imported  into  the  United 
>N»*^U*/     h/r  itm  rem^m  KngjUsh  yams  are  cheaper  in  Grermany 
*tAvit«?^  ;;r^  ii^  lUnU^  Stat^.     The  Germans  import  their  fine  yams 
^s^  pf^-'^A/Mhiy  )riU  ii^mi'mue  to  do  so  in  even  lai^er  quantities,  b^ause 
i'^o  a4  \i^  U4%^M  *^pi«mng  mills  have  been  bought  by  linen  interests 
^*^  ^^jil  i^^  U^ii^i'^  be  u*>cil  to  spin  cotton  yam.     ^imerican  manu- 
'^\/'tiW^>  m'*".  tn^'jiftmng  rather  more  than  less  independent  in  this 
^^^M^t'i.  m  iviu^  VAnm  are  being  spun  in  the  United  btates. 

Ia»  ^'^'^^tmfif  ihk*  h<»sierv  indust^,  as  is  practically  every  other,  is 
ixf.4^.<>^ifp^'hy  the  coal  shortage.  This  has  been  occ^ioned  by 
/^U  Y^^n^  Uf  the  Entente,  loss  of  mines  in  territorial  readjustments, 
rf)^\^-^^tmUt  iran^>rtation  facilities,  an<l  lack  of  ci4)ital  for  new 
nf^U-^t^kU^^^  The  coal  situation  in  the  United  States  may  occasion 
iwy^^-'-  ;?h/>f tftj(**  and  increase  in  fuel  et^Ht?*,  hut  the  condition  serais  more 
Umffffrtiry  than  in  Geraiany. 

Apfmrirfiilvr  German  indvi^trv  i*  not  m  u  very  Houud  basis.  The 
fliit'tuation  of  the  mark  tendw  to  inetHntrte  the  export  trade  by  intro- 
du/:ing  an  ch*mcnt  of  Npeeulrttioi\,  hwi  t\\U  iH\\\  not  result  in  perma- 
nent a<lvanlrtge  to  the  Clerm«n  «mn\ifm^t»rev,  vStabiliaation  of  the 
currency  wouhl  mime  a  nttrrt»\ver  luwrgin  between  \mvk^  in  Germany 
and  elgewhertv  (Jemmti  nuniiifwet^irera  will  piH^hnhly  continue  to 
have  some  ntlvnntrtBe  hi  ^mU  innjuiring  ft  Inrtfe  jm^portion  of  labor, 
such  as  the  infttht**'  «t»eU  nmtle  witli  topa  in  *mequArd  design. 

•lieCuwr,  Dr,  Hvk\,  niiHttUt^  ».Mihm  UiUucU'i  agv^ww  wl  NUv>ml  V'\4\w\\  m(  iM»mu  Uuluatry»  Textile 
World  JoumiU,  Nm    i  i.  nui 

»  Kelly's  rnsttmiH  tmm..  ♦.»  Mui  W«Mia.  uuu.  TUu  Uuii«»  w«iu  iHUiut  l».v  a,ut<u  ^m  <h*U  April,  1922,  or 
«/)00pftper  mirkm  Hmn|»ioht.l  \\h.  «u|»M*.»|riu  mI  itH'  umM  uuiiu..  Wi«l<  lUw  umU  ^l  \m,  Uuiy  uuder  the 
unrevised  larifT  wouhl  i»rt\M  In-viu  .*l'(<iU  1  wui^  \n\  innmU- 

•  BaopJemwittoC.MiMMMU*.  Rn^Ma...  I'uUr  iWnruuUiuu  WuiMiuAiw.  M  V-  \i-  M^nrhvil.  oomiuoroial 
.  alUoli^,  Beiiin. 


taripr  information  surveys. 
Statistical  Tables. 

Tablb'4. — CiUon  kotiery — Total  production  in  United  SUUet. 

IFnm  Federal  CaniBW. I 


Yeu-. 

HOK.                I             Half  hose. 

Total. 

Qamllty. 

Value. 

"lis 

QiJ»nnt7. 

Value, 

quantity. 

1.11 

Value. 

iSS:::::::::;::::::::::;:::::. 

Dozen  patft 

M,8Ss,«a 

Tablb  5. — Cotton  homery—Froduelion  in  United  Stata,  6y  S(4itM. 
[Pram  Federal  Cennn.) 


Pennsvlvania... 
Noitb  Carolina.. 
Tanneeaee. ...... 

Wleooii'i" 

tUinol9, 

UbbucL. 

New  Hu_, 

South  CaioUna. 
Maryland . . 

New  Jersey, 

All  otber.'.'.' 


I,0S9.U1 

1,1«,772 
7»,7» 

im.its 

7^7,836 
l,S4<l,7g4 


380,  «T3 
980,  OM 
1,705,941 

2Wl20a 
M7.740 
385,687 
170,653 

S4^e27 

»8,810 


37,13^,582 

3^367^191 

3' 06(1 034 
4,a«.266 
3,726,330 

1,IS6|912 

825!  921 
601, 104 
762,462 
373,500 
'2,601,834 


128,  an,  548 
4, 100,689 

2,914,  L2I 

3,734,618 
^S8e,012 
622,282 


Smicti  Carolina..'.'. 
Maryland 


I,012|;S33 


S44,  I32,>(33 

10, 250,2^3 

20,71a  aw 
i7;7prs5r 
io,63,s.inn 

S7w;84tl 

2,i2^fls- 


Air  other 


It  are  Klveii  in  ^nuier  detail  than  value,  il  is  e\l<li 


i« 


V\,Xt/^    r.STKfjRiCATlO^    -iUKVtYS. 


\WWBwt  yVBRk) 


19U 


Vi 


<5«niii»'?,.^ ■  Hfl^m 

^■t«wt  JCingitOiii,,. 


^IMII!0. 


Awaa 

JtV  4uu^  eaontrfes. 


TocaC. 


4,148 
7* 

750 


ia,6o        4ft,«ei 

S»4  »,«! 

S»>  4,044 

1,01»  l,(fi» 

97  63 

507 


S,SU,4n3  ,    3,731,477      3,«U,153 


Daec*  pciir*. 


13^763 

3.4» 

« 
3^ 

* 

leo ! 


1, 


U 


3,337,3»        3,78S»I68 


19U 


1S14 


191i 


^^TW^^tK^^W^^^^^I^  *■*  z" 


'  V  y  ^  *-  • 


QnHitii7. 

Vahw. 

Dozen  rmin. 
3,375,4M 

Vahw. 
93,060,939 

1 
QoantitT. 

Value. 

3,111^1 

S3;  631, 218 

Dozen  p€un. 
1,253,538 

• 

91,417,134 

14,402            4l,t^ 

17,004 

43,606 

14,601 

35,545 

^»7            30,185  j            S,>»77 

35,683 

5,171 

19,248 

«7  '               355  '          U,3ft4 

6,068 

7,316 

4,037 

90)                  S 

3,7*4 

6,595 

43 

31 

2  t                   5 

«23 

1,369 

13,545 

13,606 

4                     6 

u 

24 

L           1,«7 

1,037 

Ul                  148 

343 

301 

f           6,836 

7,063 

2,1H441       2,703,844 

2,419,401 

3,144,615 

1,300,507 

1,«6,781 

1916 


1917 


i^itt^^iMfQiMf'  (V'mii^-' 


Qpaottty. ,     Value.       QoanUty.       Value 


Iwwt 

An  other  fwmtnrt . 


D*»emjmin.. 
50,962 

'  3,215 

3,509 

36K 

I  313 

181  ! 


TocaL.. 


ImporliMt  rrttiu 


Dottn  pair*., 

974,538  536  ' 

49,373  ,  83,567  , 

21,431  '  3,479  | 

8,333  t  8,158  ■ 

311    I 

303  I  8.m^  , 

154  !  m  ' 


1363 

78,743 

31,  M8 

l,71T 


1,451 
8H1 


1918 


Quantity. 


Dotenjmin, 


17,358 
3,396 
1,837 


104,383 
31 


74,77H         14ii,8&8 


a(,tVI.H 


W{t,iir8  ,        185,807 


Value. 


173,178 

20,380 

1,404 


57,041 
49 


152,062 


Oennany. 

United  Kingdom 

Fianoe 

Japan 

An  other  countries 

TotaL 


m^ 


1930 


l^imi^fi^y 


AS 


Vtt\Mt»,    '  Muanlity. 


ta.796 
)}Q,136 

»8,608 


Value. 


137,902 

127,168 

31,716 

1,606 

20,068 

5,607 

324,066 


TARIFF  INFOEMATION   SUKVEYS.  26 

TabxiE  6. — CoUon  hotifty — hnportt  6y  countriei — Coatinued. 


Cato«Ury«ni.I 

ImportBitrom- 

1». 

1931 

lui.  1  to  Sspt.  21, 1921. 

Quantity. 

VllM. 

Qnwttty. 

vabw. 

—'■ 

V^w. 

10,«IIO 
SOD 

1i 

Oampaln. 

i 

°1| 

ess 

»8,8M 

MB.  83ft 

TlB,trll8 

1,SS8,*S4 

i,iM,4«g 

Tablb  7. — Cotton  Aott«ry — Total  importt for  cotaumption — Sevenv*. 


QumtitT. 

V»hB. 

JSSd. 

qiMDtlty. 

ArtnU»Dd 

Ftaolpwr 

Oft 

1 

S4 

■W 

25 
M 

1 

>se 

168 

1 

s 

1121 

L3B 
L32 
1.28 
I. a) 

il 

1.30 

II 

{.a 

ji| 

^"1?« 

a.  230,840 

«.06I,S2S 

2. 46*,  227 

1.26 

CaleodKywr: 

IH,S37 

i,aM;«o 

l,41t,210 

67^  S» 

L4a 

lfl2I'(J»n.  lto8ept.H) 

>  Include!  hosierv  (qiiaotll;  not  given)  v&lned  at  12.158,31)8.22  oo  vbicb  1862,026,89  dutv  was  aswued. 
•  IndudBS  265,254  doiena,  equiTalent  (o  278,513  pounds,  valued  at  l604,Ma,  Imponed  under  the  emergency 

■  Includu  243,6ti0'di»eQ9,  equivalent  to  210,315  potmdg,  valued  at  (M4,fl7S,  impoted  undo'  the  amafeQcy 


^ 


%uajew  jj^FUKMATuis  isrsnx^ 


Tam«  «,  -^UlCfeM 


-     Cif    -/*»P0rt»/pr 


KmtQidatY.        Wuaotaiy.        \Aiut: 


«.r.er. 


WW 

AM6 

iW7 

jt808 

1«6» 

mo 

AWl 

IW2 

iSQi 

1«M 

1«05 

10(X( 

1«07....... 

W06 

HW 

1«10 

i»a 

idi2 

l»I3 

19i4 

I9ii 

1»15 

1»16 

1917 

191H 

1919 

1920 

CtAand&r  year: 

1920 

1921 

1921 « 


1922    (Jan.    1    to 

Sept.  21). 
1922    (Jan.    1    to 

Sept.  21). 


do 

do 

20  per  cent  plus  7 

eeatiparpoujuL ! 
20pef  eent 

20  per  cent  plus  7 
fientfl  per  pound. 


144.21^ 

4. NT 
9f.0it' 

iz,vz: 

21,0iC 
^,0!V 

23.  JVl 

22,  aa 

14,i:iV 
3J,4* 

134,  )«0 
229, 04« 
^Ifc, 743 
350>> 
13,212 

2*4, im 

9,»44 
4,«« 

Vi,Wl 
J,24i>  ' 

14,fi05 

162,2r:5 

17,594 


•13,  IM 


'£.'  2air 

j>^  49: 
ic.2:^ 

13. 0> 

;  j» 

J.UiV 

lj.4^ 
lU.Ut 


1/ 


825 


..134 
15.«1» 
K.OOJ 
U,U9U 
«i,>}7 

]2>>.jW* 
174.7'»t 
17^,2W 

J7U,4(jK 

124,231 

4,S>?1 

2,7:^1 

'i,  i:a 

16,411 
97,  WO 
16,4fi0  I 


246,800  ;        144,951 


8,101 


I>ilt^ 


si: 
12,  act 

11. «K 

:,8&4 

4,876 

3,911 

1,35: 

HU 

3.445 

3,08^ 

2;S77 

2.140 

4,  OK 

4,800 

i.427 

G,0B4 

Zi.  514 

3M.552 

•ji:,4d0 

53.479 

2,54*> 

34,  OW 

24,*^40 

540 

750 

2,544 

3:^ 

3,202 

M>,572 

3,917 

28,M0 

2,050 


.G19 


.-tAl 


.TU 
SGI 


.643 


55< 

5«3 


1.300 
1.131 


.587 
615 


S^tmL. 

3i.«' 

•                     3^» 

>                   ISt.tfP 

>   '               3a.lB 

3S.W 

JCl» 

JDL« 

'           aD.«) 

SD.W 

j&.at7 

».at 

tt.«) 

ac.a> 

ja.ff> 

».» 

30. 8D 

30. » 

X,W 

30.  fD 

3Q.W 

3D.  ar/ 

«t/» 

30.  W 

saw 

aaiip 

JHAP 

30.60 

3Q.W 

3a  OP 

jnLa9 

30.00 

30.10 

aL« 

30.00 

23.61 

aioo 

25.37 


I  From  Oct.  0,  1800,  to  June  30,  1891. 

« iTnder  emergency  tarlflf  act  ol  May  27, 1921;  quantity  equivalent  to  8,901  pounds. 

*  Equivalent  to  6,219  pounds. 

Table  9,— Cof^oAi  hosierj/ — Fashioned  or  seamless — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 

(Acts  of  1800  and  1804.) 
VALUED  AT  NOT  MORE  THAN  60  CENTg  PER  DOZEN  PAIRS. 


/ 


F^oal  year. 


imK 


1898.. 
1893,. 

If«i5«. 


Rate  of  duty. 


20  oenta  per  doeen 
plus  20  per  com. 

do 

-...do 

do 

do 


Quantity. 


Dotenpairs. 
187,000 

l,2:m,367 

1,348,998 
941,387 
IM.OW 


Value. 


1108, 470 

723,  I.tO 

786, 152 

Ml,  540 

90,889 


Duty 
collected. 


$59,215 

392,304 

426,030 

298,586 

49,517 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


SO.  58 

.sif 

.38 


Actual  and 

/trcent. 
54.59 

M.25 
54.19 
54.]^ 
54.48 


VALUED  AT  MORE  THAN  60  CENTS  AND  NOT  MORE  THAN  $2  PEK  DOZEN    PAIRS. 


1891 » ;  50  cents  per  dozen  \    2,  lsi,768 

plus  3i)  per  wut.  I 
.do I    3,371,00;^ 


1892 

189a ; do 3, 786;  115 

...do 2,390,09-» 

....do 175, 8A5 


1891 
1895* 


$2,699,352 

3,962,716 

4.511,017 

2, 853, 817 

195. 199 


$1,900,690 

2,874,316 
3,241,363 

2,0ol,l9« 
146,487 


$1.24 

1.17 
1.19 
1.19 
1,11 


7a  41 

72: 53 
71.97 
71.88 
75.  (K 


t  From  Got,  6, 1890,  to  June  30, 1891, 


«  From  July  1,  18JW.  to  -^^g-  27, 1894. 


TABI7F  INFOBUATION  SXJEVBXS. 


VALDED  AT  HOOK  THIN  U  AMD  HOT  UOBS  THAN  U  F£R  COZEN  FAIRS. 


VUetijtai. 

Bat*  of  duly. 

Cfiontllf. 

value. 

,^a. 

HC 

ActlMlud 

nt«. 

7SeeaUwiTilocai 

m,3e3 

is 

1485,428 

as 

'1:!S 

B37,8M 

!2B,BS8 

2.60 
2.08 

Ptrctnt. 

I  THAK  M  FEB  DOZEN  FAIBS. 


1881' 

U  per  doisD  plus 

10,  BIO 

187,408 

78;Ma 

Ml,  SOT 

1:S 

IS.  27 

S.70 

S.M 
6.BS 

S&M 

S:::::::::::::::::: 

57.» 

1894 

5;^ 

OF  ALL  VALUES.) 
[Act  of  18M.] 


"^,*" 

C,ttS,3S& 

tS,7S8,SU 

IS 

^1 

'  From  Oct.  S,  ISW,  to  Juno  30,  IBOl. 
I  From  Julv  l,  1894,  to  Aug.  27,  18M, 

•  From  Aug.  27,  iKM,  to  June  30, 1895. 
'  From  July  1  to  July  24, 1807. 

Table  10. — Cotton  homery— Fashioned  or  teomkn—ImporU/or  coiwwTipttum— B*» 

[Acts  of  1807  and  ISOO.J 
VALDBD  AT  HOT  KOBE  THAN  H  PER  DOZEN  PAIRS. 


Fbedywl. 

[ 

Bat«otdilt7. 

Quutitr- 

V«l«.       ^ 

ffla. 

Value  p«t 

onitol 
qoMMtJ. 

■dT^^ 

Doanpofr. 

I  1 

I,:        *> 
1,.         '4 

'iii 

ii,Ma,i<B   11 

1,       » 
1,       » 
1,         w 

1;     g 

i  1 

!;    J 
I,    ^  1 

004,  SI3 

la 
i;i 

KL8S7 

.IMS 

;e40 
.wo 

.BH 

■s 

.B8J 
.963 

;w8 

Po'ctiX. 

1     idoslSpaeoit. 

Mil ^ 

....Sf^^^. 

02.41 

■  From  July  24,  I80I,  to  JUM  30,  ItW. 


>  From  July  I,  to  OetobcT  S,  1913. 


%' 


IV« 


vft« 


T.    3: 


Z"    % 


■I 


■ 


»  -J< 


_        » 


&.^.« 


%^      ^ 


T.* 


v.  jf. 


.  -     <  - 


.'if 


.^    J* 


U- 


>^-*> 


^.     -- 


y. . . 


5  1*' 


^    *. 


'J 


># 


.  5 


^  «: 


/  frVto-   r  »»*y  /*'' 


^.^  - 


;  S>*-j 


-U"  -  £1 


1  -«! 


TABIFF  INFORMATION   SUBVEY8. 


VALUED  AT  MORE  THAN  S  AMD  NOT  ICOEE  THAN  13  PER  DOZEN  FAIBS. 


Sataofdatr-        Qnantitf.      Vilue. 


o^iis'l 


I8,S70        |106,0«a 

31 I 001 
3l!7fiT 

u.eoi 

7T;313 

B9,gso 

H,2H 
78,  ST* 
42,717 
40,B31 


VALUED  AT  UOBE  THAN  tt  AND  NOT  UOEE  THAN  tS  FEE  DOZEN  PAIE8. 


»^^*i 

W7,2M 
g«|7M 

Is 

132,718 
1^087 
8^727 

28|e28 

1:«s 

*87,73e 

i'i 
li 

74,340 

88,338 

ag 

I3.W 

1! 

Is 
11 

3.W 

~ 

JSS 

i 

X 

7Bs' 
JTfl 

soe 

1 

88.  TB 

""* 1 

MS 

88.13 

VALUED  AT  UOBE  THAN  88  FEB  DOZEN  PAIKS. 


"^S;.*^ 

IS 
Si 

11 

lis 

1G»4S 

IS 

Him 

K:g 

13;t7J 

2;74i 

fS 

8.84 
fl.SZ 
8.84 

a 

1 

!SS::::::::::::::::::: 

1 

■■:■:&:-: 

U-OO 

K 
'■ 

784 

s 

(MO 

t  Fran  Jntj  31,  un,  to  JuM  30^  IIH. 


•  rmn  Inlr  1,  IflU,  U  Oot.  3.  UU 


30 


TARIFF  INFORMATION   SURVEYS. 


Ta3LB  11. — Cotton  hoBienf — Fashwrud  or  seamless — Imports  for  eonsumptionr-^Reventu. 

[Act  of  1913.] 
VALUED  AT  NOT  MORE  THAN  70  CENTS  PER  DOZEN  PAIRS. 


JBIacalyear: 

19141 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Calendar  year: 

1920 

1921 

1921 « 


1922  (Jan.  1  to 

Sept.  21). 
1922  (Jan.  1  to 

Sept.  21).  > 


Rate  of  duty. 


30  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

30  per  cent  plus  7 

cents  per  pound. 

30  per  cent 


30  per  cent  plus  7 
cents  per  pound. 


Quantity. 


Dozen  pairt. 

143^607 

140,266 

9,744 

1,368 

89,399 

24,556 

32,267 

9,662 

31,324 

»21,184 

145,018 

488,643 


Value. 


$90,562 
89,212 
6,773 
851 
47,035 
13,412 
16,781 

5,207 
17,300 
10,957 

68,751 

48,673 


Duty 
collected. 


927,168 

26,763 

1,731 

255 

14,110 

4,024 

5,034 

1,562 
5,190 
4,198 

20,625 

17,351 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


to.  63 
.64 
.50 
.62 
.53 
.55 
.52 

.54 
.55 
.52 

.47 

.55 


Actual  and 

computed 

adTuorem 

rate. 


Pereetd, 
30.00 

ao.00 

30.00 
30.00 

ao.00 

30.00 
30.00 

30.00 
30.00 
38.31 

30.00 

35.66 


VALUED  AT  MORE  THAN  70  CENTS  AND  NOT  MORE  THAN  11.20  PER  DOZEN  PAIRS. 


Fiscal  year: 

19141 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

(Calendar  year: 

1920 

1921 

1921 «. 


1922  (Jan.  1  to 

Sept.  21). 
1922  (Jan.  1  to 

Sept.  21).4 


40  per  cent. 


.do 
.do 
.do. 
.do 
.do 


do 

do :..., 

40  per  cent  plus  7 
cents  per  pound. 
40  per  cent 


40  per  cent  plus  7 
cents  i>er  pound. 


675,408 

434,498 

57,580 

8,787 

137 

2,036 

ir,704 

12,435 

46,093 

6  37,702 

60,605 

•111,102 


S690,130 

504,107 

64,796 

10,699 

134 

1,697 

12,462 

13,096 
43,960 
37,313 

56,649 

108,685 


$276,052 

201,642 

25,918 

4,279 

53 

678 

4,984 

5,238 
17,584 
17,370 

22,660 

50,227 


$1.02 
1.16 
1.12 
1.21 
.97 
.83 
1.06 

1.06 
.95 
.99 

.93 

.98 


40.00 
40.00 
4a  OO 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 

40.00 

4a  00 

46.55 
40.00 
46.21 


VALUED  AT  MORE  THAN  $1.20  PER  DOZEN  PAIRS. 


Fiscal  year: 

19141 

1915 

1916 , 

1917 

1918 , 

1919 

1920 , 

Calendar  year: 

1920 

1921 , 

1921 « 


1922  (Jan.  1  to 

Sept.  21). 
1922  (Jan.  1  to 

Sept.  21).s 


50  per  cent. 

do...., 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

50  per  cent  plus 
7  cents  per 
pound. 

50  per  cent 


50  per  cent  plus  7 
cents  i>er  pound. 


787,079 
545,900 
141,482 
48,507 
20,616 
15,903 
30,064 

117,734 

198,980 

» 188, 774 


93,298 
'337,849 


$1,610,206 
987,796 
293,312 
133,000 
91,209 
92,449 
162,866 

621,829 
650,150 
540,220 


235,218 
930,422 


$805,103 
493,898 
146,656 
66,500 
45,604 
46,224 
81,433 

310,914 
325,075 
285,623 


117,600 
489,708 


$2.05 
1.80 
2.07 
2.74 
4.42 
5.81 
5.42 

5.28 
3.37 
2.86 


2.52 
2,75 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
62.87 


50.00 
52.63 


*  From  Oct.  3, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 

*  Under  emergency  tariff  act  of  May  27, 1921. 

*  Equivalent  to  13,017  pounds. 

*  Equivalent  to  39,278  pounds. 


*  Equivalent  to  34.919  pounds. 

•  Equivalent  to9CL474  pounds. 
'  Equivalent  to  221,616  pounds. 
>  Equivalent  to  349,955  pounds. 
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Table  12. — CoUonhosiery^-^DoTnestnc  exports. 

[Fiscal  years.] 


Ezi>orted  to~ 


Ar^ntina 

United  Kingdom... 

Australia 

Denmark 

Cuba 

Canada 

Chile 

Uraguay 

British  South  Africa 

Mexico 

New  Zealand 

Peru 

France 

All  other  countries. . 

Total 


1918 


Quantity. 


Dozen  pairs. 

1,133,640 

706,702 

301,825 

26  743 

1,088,241 

681,963 

261, 114 

161, 127 

131,432 

217,041 

31,960 

60,572 

101,098 

860,643 


5,664,101 


Value. 


$2,514,162 

1,755,607 

671,739 

46,838 

1,853,898 

1,002,169 

519, 173 

287,696 

300,205 

417,476 

81,580 

110,888 

253,616 

1,763,162 


11,578,209 


1919 


Quantity. 


Dozen  pain, 
1,210,027 
720,516 
939,766 
751,247 
746,621 
444,597 
267,  HI 
241,136 
160,986 
157,436 
91,476 
80,826 
31,578 
1,610,880 


7,454,203 


Value. 


13,412,224 

2,525,370 

2,501,961 

2,003,297 

1,828,631 

964,741 

767,414 

611,209 

525,657 

427,888 

293,141 

198,992 

88,928 

4,687,579 


20,837,032 


1920 


Quantity. 


Dozen  pairs. 

56&016 

2,819,343 

669,427 

939,625 

999,026 

448,680 

145,468 

134,245 

184,199 

135,674 

28,888 

178,475 

941,054 

4,200,815 


12,392,935 


Value. 


$1,987,768 

9,257,148 

1,793,620 

2,682,864 

3,006,770 

1,201,831 

401,440 

410,257 

558,238 

426,547 

115,767 

423,585 

2,750,654 

12,161,750 


37,178,239 


Not  separately  stated  prior  to  1918. 
[Calendar  years.] 


Exported  to— 

1920 

1921 

First  quarter,  1922. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quautity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Argentina 

Dozen  pairs. 
501,857 

2,251,711 

1,283,170 
293,943 

1,320,746 
309,343 
317,803 
196,628 
237,232 
132,609 
71,448 
239,093 
905,817 

3,514,255 

$2,213,633 

8,242,580 

3,539,562 

1,013,612 

4,633,222 

864,372 

978,512 

604,924 

758,576 

483,887 

261,371 

646,876 

2,685,521 

10,953,017 

Dozen  pairs. 

340,845 

564,476 

140,440 

36,362 

175,827 

272,365 

30,322 

22,129 

40,644 

181,083 

12,239 

30,923 

16,121 

644,482 

$909,988 

1,792,203 

334,367 

132,279 

349,314 

443,143 

85,161 

72,696 

104,922 

481,708 

39,532 

64,247 

52,771 

1,309,867 

Dozen  pairs. 
1^,994 
789,264 
128,475 

13,551 
646,659 
398,805 

19,435 
115,533 

44,304 

108,855 

8,693 

40,377 

47,952 
691,696 

$1,352.^06 

United  Kingdom 

1,762,736 
241,712 

Australia 

Denmark 

31,796 

Cuba 

831.226 

Canada 

682,783 

51,890 

202,836 

Chile ;;;;;": 

Uruguay 

British  South  Africa 

78,849 

Mexico 

288,458 

New  Zealand '.'.'.'.','.'.".'. 

23,401 

Peru 

61,748 

France 

133,666 

All  other  countries !.!!*.. 

971,431 

Total 

11,575,655 

37,879,665 

2,508,258 

6,232,198 

3,480,603 

6,616,434 

Table  13. — Cotton  hosiery — Whdleeale  prices. 
[From  War  Industries  Board  Price  Bulletin  No.  23.] 


Year. 

Women's 
full-fash- 
ioned hose, 
33-gauge, 
12-pound. 

* 

Men's 
half  hose, 
176-needle. 

Year. 

Women's 
fun-fctsh- 
ioned  hose, 
33-gauge, 
12-pound. 

Men's 
half  hose, 
176-needle. 

1913 

Per  dozen. 

$1.8500 

1.8460 

1.8375 

$0.8458 
.8063 
.7875 

1916 

Per  dozen, 

$2.1667 

2.6000 

3.8542 

$0.9646 

1914 

1917 

1.4000 

1915 

1918 

1.8750 
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XAJBIFF  CTFOKMATIOK  SUSTETS. 


Tabls  VL--€aiiam 


"Citf" 


IfB       322    Ob 


1109       382 

fraaes,  exmpoaeAai  eattaa  m 

MM       a«     3tca^tg^hom 

oClKrwIae  spccialtT  Piwidnl  lor 
1407        ai7     8t«fcfaigi,  bflae 

fBMWWtr  OOBpOWd  of  COttOQ  OT  dtlKT 

etbenrfae  ipwiiBy  ynmdttd  iat   *    *   * 
1000       127  ,  gtoAJngrhoee  «ad  initf-faoae, 

fraoKs,  Mmpond  ctf  cot  tan  or  other  ^tgttMbtt 

otiMnriac  spedallT  ormided  for  m  tins  wrtinn. 
Ifia       250    Stocking,  bflae  and  half^oae, 

tnuneSy  compcMd  of  cottou  or  odwr  ic^iaMe 


Da 


otlieririse  speeiallT  pnmded  for  in  tins  sectioo. 
1022        916    *    *   *    Hose  aikl  bafr-faose,  finiaiMd  or  imfinistied, 
from  knitted  fabric  c0K|M»ed  of  cotton  or  other 
and  not  speciaOy  pnmded  for. 


orcnt 


ad 
ad 


Cotton  hosiery,  fashioned  or  seamiest — Raies  of  duty. 


ActoH  Par. I 


Tariff  dassifieatian  or 


Bateof  dmj. 


U0O 


1804 


1907 


t 


1M3    1    323  t  On  stodincs,  hose,  half-hose    *   *   *    fadiiooed,  naROfred,  or  ;  40  per  esitani  ad  ts- 


353 


202 


318 


S 


shaped  wbdly  or  in  part  bv  knitting  marhiniw  or  frames,  or  <      kran. 
knn  by  hand,  and  composed  wboDy  of  cotton. 

,  hose,  and  hal^nase,  adrednd,  fiwhlmed,  nainyired,  or  { 
soaped  wImHIt  or  in  part  by  knitmi^  marhjnf^  or  frames,  or  , 
koil  by  hand,  indnntng  sadi  as  are  commefciaBy  kncrnn  as 
seamless  stockings,  hose  or  balMios<'.  aO  of  the  above  com- 
posed of  cotton  or  other  vegrtable  fiber,  finished  or  imfinished, 
rained  at— 
Not  more  than  60  cents  per  doEcn  pairs 


More  than  60  cents  and  not  more  than  12  per  docen  pairs. 

More  than  02  and  not  more  than  $1  per  doaen  pairs 

More  than  94  per  docen  pairs 


Stockings,  hose  and  half-hose,  sdvedged,  fashioned,  narrowed, 
or  shaped  whdlj  or  in  part  by  knitnng  machines  or  frames,  or 


knit  by  hand,  (nduding  sacE  as  are  commmaDy  known  as 
seamless  or  docked  stockings,  hose,  or  half  hose  *  *  *  sH 
of  the  above  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  fin- 
ished or  wifinished. 
Stockings,  hose  and  half-bose.  sdved^,  fashi<»ed,  narrowed, 
or  shaped  whdlv  or  in  part  by  kmtting  madiines  or  frames,  or 
knit  by  hand,  mduding  sucn  as  are  commerciaHy  known  as 
seamless  hose,  and  half-bose,  and  clocked  stockings,  bose  or 
half-hose,  all  of  the  above  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vege- 
table fiber,  finished  or  unfinished,  valued  at— 
Not  more  than  $1  per  doz^i  paurs 


More  than  $1  and  not  more  than  01:50  per  dozen  pairs. 
More  than  11 .50  and  not  more  than  $2  per  dozen  pairs. 
More  than  $2  and  not  m.ore  than  13  per  dozen  {Mtirs . . . 
More  than  03  and  not  more  than  05  per  dozen  pairs . . . 
More  than  05  per  dozen  pairs 


aocentsper  doaen  pain 
phis  20  per  cent. 

50  eentsper  docen  pairs 
Idas  30  per  emt. 

75  cents  per  doien  pairs 
pins  40  per  cent. 

01  per  doaen  pairs  idns 
«)  per  cent. 

50  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 


50  cents  per  dozen  pairs 
plus  15  per  crait. 

60  cttits  per  dozm  pairs 
plus  15  per  cent. 

70  cttits  per  dozen  pairs 
plus  15  per  cent. 

01.20  -per  dozen  pairs 
plus  15  per  cent. 

02  -per  dozen  pairs  plus 
15  per  cent. 

55  per  centnm  ad  va- 
lorem. 
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Table  14. — Cotton  hosiery,  fashioned  or  seamless — Rates  of  duly — Continued. 


Act  of— 


1909 


1913 


1921 


19122 


Par. 


328 


260 


16 
17 

916 


Tariff  okassiflcation  at  d6scr^>tioa. 


Stoekings,  hose  and  half-hose,  selvedged,  fashioned,  narrowed, 
or  shaped  whdlv  or  in  part  by  knitting  machines  or  frames,  or 
knit  by  hand,  mduding  such  as  are  commerciaUv  known  as 
seamless  stocungs,  hose  and  half-hose,  and  dockea  stockings, 
hose  and  half-hose  all  of  the  above  composed  oi  cotton  oe  other 
vegetable  fiber,  finished  or  unfinished,  valued  at— 
Not  more  than  11  per  dozen  pairs 

More  than  %l  and  not  more  than  %1J50  per  dozen  pairs 

More  than  |1 .50  and  not  more  than  $2  per  doz^i  pairs 

More  than  $2  and  not  more  than  13  per  dozen  pairs 

More  than  13  and  not  more  than  $5  per  dozen  pairs 

More  than  15  per  dozen  pairs 

Stockings,  hose  and  half-hose,  sdvedged,  fashioned,  narrowed,  or 
shaped  wholly  or  in  part  by  knitting  machines  or  frames,  or 
knit  by  hand,  including  such  as  are  commercially  known  as 
seamless  stockings,  hose  and  half-hose,  and  docked  stockings, 
hose  and  half-hose,  all  of  the  above  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
v^etable  fiber,  finished  or  unfinished;  if  valued  at — 
Not  more  than  70  cents  per  dozen  pairs 

More  than  70  cents,  and  not  more  than  $1.20  per  dozen  pairs . 

More  than  $1.20  per  doz^i  pairs 

Cotton  having  a  staple  of  one  and  three-eighths  inches  or  m(Ht} 

in  length. 
Manufactures  of  which  cotton  of  the  kind  i^rovided  for  in  para^ 

graph  16  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value. 


Hose  and  half-hose,  selvedged,  fashioned,  seamless,  or  mock- 
seamed,  finished  or  unfinished,  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fibco*,  made  wholly  or  in  part  on  knitting  machines, 
or  knit  by  hand. 


Rate  of  duty. 


70  cents  per  dozen  pairs 
plus  15  x>er  cent. 

85  cents  per  dozen  pairs 
plus  15  per  cent. 

90  cents  per  dozen  pairs 
plus  15  per  cent. 

11.20  per  dozen  pairs 
plus  15  per  cent. 

$2  per  dozen  pairs  plus 
15  per  cent. 

55  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 


30  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

40  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

50  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

7  cents  per  pound. 

T  cents  per  pound,  in 
addition  to  the  rates 
of  duty  imposed 
thereon  by  existing 
law. 

50  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 


Elastic  stocking  for  varicose  veins  were  declared  not  to  be  hosiery 
for  tariff  purposes  under  the  act  of  1890.  They  were  classified  as 
in  chief  value  of  silk  or  of  cotton.     (G.  A.  666,  T.  D.  11383,  of  1891.) 

Men's  cotton  hose  or  half  hose,  made  either  with  woven  or  knitted 
material,  so  fashioned  by  cutting  and  seam  stitching  as  to  resemble 
full-fashioned  hose  except  the  top  portion,  which  is  made  of  knit 
material  joined  together  by  a  blind-seam  stitch  to  the  body  of  the 
hose,  was  held  dutiable  under  paragraph  317  and  not  under  para- 
graph 318  of  the  act  of  1897.  (G.  A.  4657,  T.  D.  22007,  of  1900.) 
Cotton  hosiery  ornamented  with  clocking  was  held  to  be  provided 
for  as  clocked  stockings  in  paragraph  318  of  the  act  of  1897  and  not 
to  be  subject  to  the  portion  of  the  proviso  in  paragraph  339  for 
embroidered  articles  (G.  A.  4715,  T.  D.  22268,  of  1900;  G.  A.  6365, 
T.  D.  27344,  of  1906),  but  cotton  hosierjr  embroidered  with  silk  was 
held  to  come  within  the  embroidery  proviso  in  paragraph  339  of  that 
act  and  subject  to  duty  thereunder  whenever  such  duty  exceeded  the 
compound  rates  imposed  in  paragraph  318.  (Carters.  United  States, 
143  Fed.,  256,  of  1906;  writ  of  certiorari  denied,  202  U.  S.,  617,  of 
1906.) 
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The  reenactment  of  the  proviso  to  paragraph  339  of  the  act  of 
1897  in  paragraph  349  of  the  act  of  1909  wiUi  a  limitation  to  articles 
or  fabrics  composed  of  flax  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  while  the  old 
provision  was  not  limited  as  to  material,  was  construed  not  to  war- 
rant a  different  construction  than  that  placed  upon  the  proviso  imder 
the  act  of  1897  except  m  instances  where  the  limitation  as  to  material 
would  apply.  Cotton  hosiery,  embroidered,  was  held  to  come  within 
paragraph  349  rather  than  within  paragraph  328  of  the  act  of  1909. 
(Abstract  29311,  T.  D.  32714,  of  1912.) 

The  proviso  was  not  reenacted  in  the  act  of  1913,  but  the  phrase 
"by  whatever  name  known"  was  inserted  in  the  embroidery  clause, 
ani  this  was  declared  to  withdraw  from  the  other  paragraphs  of  that 
act  all  embroidered  articles  just  as  surely  as  did  the  proviso  in  the 
acts  of  1897  and  1909.     (G.  A.  7644,  T.  D.  34930,  of  1914.) 

Chain-stitched  hosiery  classified  as  embroidered  wearing  apparel 
imder  paragraph  339  of  the  act  of  1897  was  held  dutiable  as  cotton 
hosiery  under  paragraph  318.  (Abstract  22461,  T.  D.  30234,  of 
1909,  following  G.  A.  4225,^  T.  D.  19807,  classifying  cotton  stockings, 
hose,  or  half  hose,  knitted  in  stripes  of  different  colors  running  cross- 
wise or  transversely,  subsequently  chain-stitched  longitudinally  with 
sinde  strands  of  silk  or  cotton  thread  on  a  sewing  machine  to  come 
within  paragraph  318  and  not  339.) 

The  provisions  in  paragraphs  318  and  319  of  the  act  of  1897  relating 
to  stocKings,  hose,  half  hose,  etc.,  were  declared  more  specific  than 
paragraph  347  for  manufactures  of  ramie,  vegetable  fiber,  etc.,  and 
held  to  include  any  hose  of  ramie.  (G.  A.  6304,  T.  D;  27177,  of 
1906.) 

Infant's  socks  looped  or  knitted  at  the  junction  of  the  heel  and 
sole  were  held  dutiable  under  paragraph  328  of  the  act  of  1909. 
(T.  D.  31753,  of  1911.)  Under  the  act  of  1909  in  determining  the 
component  material  of  chief  value  in 'hosiery  composed  of  silk  and 
cotton  the  value  of  the  cotton  and  silk  in  the  gray  condition  just 
before  the  operation  of  making  the  article  begins  was  taken.  (Ab- 
stract 28633,  T.  D.  32560,  of  1912.) 

Children's  cotton  hose  and  half  hose^  made  from  fabrics  knitted  on 
two  different  types  of  machines  and  shaped  by  cutting  and  seam- 
stitching,  were  held  to  come  within  the  provision  "stockings,  hose, 
and  half  hose,  made  on  knitting  machines  or  frames."  (G.  A.  7414, 
T.  D.  33085,  of  1913.) 

COTTON  GLOVES. 

Summary. 

descrifnon  and  classification. 

Cotton  gloves  may  be  divided  into  four  classes:  (1)  Canvas  or 
flannel  work  gloves;  (2)  gloves  made  from  tubular  (circular)  knit 
fabric;  (3)  lisle  gloves;  (4)  sufeded  cotton  gloves  made  of  knit  "Atlas 
cloth."  The  last  class  overshadows  all  the  others  in  interest,  so  far 
as  concerns  its  relation  to  the  tariff.    The  manufacture  of  these 
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gloves  is  one  of  the  industries  that  has  grown  up  in  this  country 
as  ^  result  of  the  war,  and  the  persons  who  are  interested  in  it  feel 
doirf)tful  about  their  ability  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers 
after  normal  trade  conditions  are  restored.  The  tariff  has  never 
affected  the  manufacture  of ^work  gloves  to  any  extent,  and  the  other 
classes  of  gloves  mentioned  are  produced  and  used  in  the  United 
States  in  rdatively  unimportant  quantities. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCrnON. 

Quantity. — Several  milhon  dollars  worth  of  work  gloves  are  pro- 
duced annually  in  this  country,  although  the  total  output  is  difficult 
to  estimate.  These  gloves  are  very  often  made  of  combinations  of 
cloth  and  leather,  the  component  material  of  chief  value  being  as 
often  leather  as  it  is  cloth.  The  value  of  the  annual  production  of 
work  gloves  made  entirely  of  cotton  cloth  may  be  conservatively 
estimated,  however,  at  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000.  The  value  of  the 
annual  output  of  gloves  made  of  tubular  knit  fabric  is  about  $400,000. 
The  value  of  the  output  of  lisle  gloves  is  small,  probably  not  reaching 
as  large  a  total  as  the  value  of  the  gloves  oi  tubular  knit  fabric. 
Probably  about  1,300,000  dozen  pairs  of  suSded  cotton  gloves,  valued 
(price  at  factory)  at  $8,450,000,  or  $6.50  per  dozen  pairs,  were  manu- 
factured in  1918. 

Methods  and  processes. — ^The  manner  in  which  the  Atlas  cloth  is 
made  prevents  it  from  raveling  and  makes  it  firm  and  strong.  It  will 
not  stretch  the  longitudinal  way  of  the  weave  after  being  shrunk,  and 
this  permits  the  production  of  a  glove  which  will  not  stretch  length- 
wise, but  will  have  elasticity  across  the  palm  so  that  it  will  shape  iteelf 
to  the  hand  and  fit  well.  The  Atlas  process  is  often  spoken  of  as  a 
^'  weave,"  but  the  process  is  really  knittmg.  The  knit  fabric,  however, 
is  such  a  close  texture  that  it  resembles  a  woven  fabric. 

Many  technical  difficulties  have  been  encountered  by  the  American 
manufacturers;  in  fact,  they  are  just  emerging  from  the  experimental 
period.  The  suftding  and  the  combining,  or  ^'duplexin^g,  are  both 
secret  processes,  and  the  method  of  each  manufacturer  differs  slightly 
from  tne  others.  The  suftding  process  has  reached  a  more  advanced 
state  in  this  country  than  the  duplexing.  Very  few  duplex  gloves 
were  placed  on  the  market  by  American  manmacturers  before  the 
fall  01  1918.  The  scarcity  of  gloves,  and  also  of  Atlas  cloth  made  it 
more  advantageous  for  the  American  manufacturers  to  make  gloves 
of  single  thickness.  There  is,  besides,  a  much  larger  market  for  the 
single-fold  gloves,  partly  because  of  the  difference  m  price  and  partly 
because  they  can  be  worn  at  all  seasons. 

In  many  respects  the  domestic  product  is  just  as  good  as  the 
German — possibly  better — ^but  it  seems  difficult  to  duplicate  the 
velvety  finish  of  the  imported  gloves,  which  are  an  almost  perfect 
imitation  of  chamois. 

Materials  and  equipment. — ^Before  the  war  the  yarn  used  in  making 
Atlas  cloth  came  principally  from  Manchester,  England.  It  was 
usually  spun  from  Egy;ptian  cotton.  Stocks  of  yam  of  this  sort 
in  this  coimtry  were  quickly  reduced  after  the  war  began,  and  yam 
of.  domestic  make  has  been  used  with  satisfactory  results. 
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Hie  warp  knitting  machines  used  to  produce  this  ^ove   fabric  j 

were  made  m  Nottingham  and  Leicester,  England,  and  in  Chemnitz,  ^ 

Germany,  before  the  war.  Most  of  the  machines  used  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  imported;  some  of  them  were  made  by  the  Acme 
Pattern  Co.  of  Bunalo,  N.  Y.,  and  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Atlas  cloth  have  built  machines  for  their  own  use. 

Organization  and  capitalization. — Cotton  gloves  of  all  the  varieties 
mentioned  are  made  chiefly  by  small  concerns.  The  average  firm 
of  glove  makers  works  with  a  capital  of  about  $50,000,  although 
there  are  a  few  concerns  with  a  capitalization  of  more  than  $500,000. 
The  suMed  cotton  gloves  are  made  in  several  instances  by  companies 
previously  engaged  in  manufacturing  leather  gloves,  silk  gloves,  veil- 
mgs,  or  Imgene.  Some  of  these  concerns  are  larger  than  the  typical 
glove  manufacturing  company,  but  most  of  them  are  small. 

Localities  of  production, — Work  gloves  are  made  by  many  small 
companies  scattered  through  the  Middle  West  (chiefly  in  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  and  Wisconsin)  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  (principally  in 
California).  ^'Circular"  cotton  gloves  have  been  made  by  a  few 
small  companies  located  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity.  Lisle 
gloves  and  suMed  cotton  gloves  are  made  in  New  York  City  and 
vicinity  and  in  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  the  great  center  of  the  leather- 
glove  industry  of  this  country. 

Relation  oj  domestic  production  to  domestic  consumption, — Prac- 
tically all  of  the  work  gloves  used  in  this  country  are  made  here- 
Prior  to  1914,  all  of  the  su^ed  cotton  gloves  were  imported,  but 
for  several  years  the  German  gloves  could  not  be  obtained  arid 
domestic  manufacturers  began  to  supply  the  maritet.  The  reentry^ 
of  Germany  in  foreign  trfuie  has  curtailed  American  production. 
Probably  75  per  cent  of  the  circular  cotton  gloves  used  here  just 
before  1914  were  made  in  this  country,  whue  now  the  domestic 
producers  control  the  entire  market.  All  of  the  lisle  gloves  were 
imported  before  the  war.  Domestic  concerns  began  the  manu- 
facture of  these  also  during  the  war,  though  probably  about  50  per 
cent  were  supplied  by  Japan. 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 

Countries  of  largest  production. — German  manufacturers  of  cotton 
sufeded  gloves  had  practically  a  world  monopoly  prior  to  1914. 
This  inaustry  was  centered  in  and  aroimd  Chemnitz,  Saxony- 
Some  gloves  of  this  description  were  made  in  England,  but  very 
few  compared  with  the  number  produced  in  Germany.  Althoum 
the  German  factories  continued  to  operate  for  some  time  after  the 
war  began,  for  a  few  years  they  were  entirely  shut  off  from  other 
foreign  markets.  This  was  one  of  the  first  German  industries  to 
respond  to  ppst-war  activities.  Japan  has  made  cotton  gloves 
since  1914.  The  output  of  the  Japanese  factories  has  been  cnieflv 
lisle  gloves.  Some  sudded  gloves  are  made  but  the  quality  is  al- 
together inferior  to  the  German  product. 

IMPORTS. 

Before  the  European  war,  90  per  cent  of  the  cotton  gloves  im- 

Sorted  into   the   United  States   came  from  Germany.    Although 
German  gloves  were  practically  excluded  for  a  few  years  they  have 


now  regvued  tbesr  ?'.<rzucr  y^-^r.q^  L=:.v^ru  fixrtn  J^pan,  which 
were  ampwiunarr  .acs»:  ^  IVIV  a^iC  1  Vrr,  vcre  ixtsagnifieant  in 
1921  and  the  ±Tst  rr^ar^Jr  '.<  IVJC: 


Under  Vut  tarr?  ^t*  -/  :••>',  xzxi  I VV7  *J:-*  idport  duty  on  cotU>n 
gloTes  was  o^',  p^  ntc*.  »»c  r4^',ir*c:L.  CrAVx.  gCovf^t  were  not  specmlly 
ammerated  iir^ier  luvt*  fc-^^t  ::^.*  w^s*  izj^'^.jU:A  ix*  "clothing,  ready 
made,  and  ani.-_.-w  vf  we*r.r^  *C/:**r»r-  of  ererr  df^:npUon.  *  ♦  ♦ 
ccMnposed  of  co:v.c  of  c  :-->:/  r*^*rti,'.^  ir^er/'  From  1%94  to  1897 
the  rate  of  ditr  oc  t.-'.-  kr:^'  ^**  a^k£  t^-  per  cent  ad  vsJorem, 

In  1909  a  c*A.ivt  wa*  vi-V:-^  v^  *  %*  u^/Cenr  paragraph  'Schedule  I, 
par.  32S  proT,i^r^  fvr  a  c  -tr  '/  ,Vj  <:«f.t%  p*rr  dozen  pairs  plus  40 
per  cent  ad  r^^rt^u*  *k*  it>r,^  %  ijud  r>^y}>  <:/nt^>n  gioveg.  Knit  or  woven, 
Talaed  at  not  n^or*;  Ktj&z..  %^,  \0ttf  d'/wra  p^irs.  and  i>0  per  cent  ad 
valorefli  on  nKrfi  h  aryi  fx^r*  tyA*JHx  gi^ov^  valued  at  more  than  $6 
per  dozen  pains,  -W  ot;^r  c//iV/f*  glov*^  remained  dutiable,  by  the 
law  of  1970,  ur,der  tf-*?  weani^-apparel  paragraph  at  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

In  1913  "glovefe-  by  nfjaVfver  prtMJ^h  made,  ej}iii\Hmtd  wholly  or 
in  chief  v;^ue  of  c^fium,'  were  nuuUt  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem  ''5v:riedule  I,  par,  2^'/)j. 

The  emereency  tan/f  a/:t  of  May  27,  1921,  levied  a  duty  of  7  cent§  a 
pound  on  ail  artid/rh  matJe  of  ^uAUm  having  a  staple  of  If  inches  or 
nver.    This  AffecUtd  irnM  of  the  imports  of  colUm  gloves. 

The  act  of  H^2,  paragraph  915,  aivities  cotton  guives  into  three 
classes:  ^l)  Cliamois^^tte  gloves,  made  of  warp-knit  fabric,  dutiable 
at  specific  rates,  with  a  minimum  of  40  per  cent  and  a  maximum  of 
75  per  cent  ad  valorem;  (2)  other  knit  gloves,  dutiable  at  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  and  (S)  gloves  made  of  cotton  cloth,  dutiable  at 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

General  Information. 

Tabifp  Act  Of  October  3,  1913. 

Pab.  260.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Gloves  by  whatever  proceM  made,  com\xmi<\  wliolly  in  or 
chief  value  of  cotton,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Woric  gloves. — The  United  States  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
in  which  the  manufacture  of  work  gloves  is  oi  any  importance.  The 
gloves  are  made  in  more  than  a  hundred  styles  and  are  uhchI  in  a  lar^e 
number  of  industries— frona  candy  makinjj  to  Hhinbuildintc.  1*lumo 
gloves  are  very  often  made  of  canvas,  with  a  palm  mimumHul  hy 
leather;  sometunes,  as  in  the  case  of  gloves  used  for  hiiHking  corn, 
they  are  reenforced  with  metal  as  well  as  with  leather. 

Gloves  made  of  ^^ circular'*  knit  fal)ric.  These  gloves  are  ko  called 
because  they  are  made  of  cloth  manufactured  on  a  machine  Hiniilar 
to  that  on  which  knit  underwear  is  made.  The  web  conies  from  the 
machine  in  tubular  form,  and  the  product  is  cheap  an<l  of  light 
weight.  The  gloves  are  cut  from  the  piece  and  are  sewed  together 
as  are  leather  gloves.     They  are  not  ''knit  goods"  in  the  sense  of 
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being  turned  out  in  final  form  by  a  special  knitting  machine.  With 
the  exception  of  work  gloves,  practically  the  only  kind  of  cotton 
gloves  made  in  this  country  before  1914  were  the  cheap  cotton  gloves 
of  this  circular  knit  fabric.  These  gloves  are  worn  by  policemen, 
soldiers,  and  sailors,  and  by  lodges  and  fraternal  orders  on  dress 
occasions  and  parades. 

Lisle  gloves. — ^This  term  ig  an  inclusive  one  for  gloves  made  of 
lisle  (gassed)  yams,  and  it  embraces  many  varieties  of  women's  dress 
gloves.  The  gloves  coming  within  this  classification  are  made  of 
various  grades  and  qualities  of  knit  cotton  fabrics  and  are  of  much 
better  quality  than  the  gloves  made  of  circular  knit  fabric.  They 
differ  from  the  sufeded  cotton  gloves  in  the  knitting  and  finish  of  the 
cloth.  Before  the  day  of  sufeded  gloves  they  were  in  great  demand 
for  summer  wear. 

Suided  cotton  (/loves. — ^These  gloves  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
''Chamoisette"  gloves,  but  the  correct  trade  name  is  ^'sufeded  cottons- 
gloves.  ''Chamoisette"  is  used  because  the  Julius  Kayser  &  Co. 
advertised  the  sufeded  cotton  glove,  which  they  import  from  Germany 
imder  that  name.  Other  companies  apply  different  names  to  the 
same  kind  of  glove.  ''Suedetex''  is  the  name  given  by  the  Suedetex 
Glove  Co.;  "Fabrichant,"  by  H.  S.  Hall  &  Co.;  '^Filosette,"  by 
FownesBros.  &Co.;  "Atlasette,"  "Su6de  finish,"  etc.,  are  applied  to 
the  product  by  others.  The  gloves  are  washable,  and  are  light  and 
comfortable  for  summer  wear.  The  duplex  gloves,  made  of  two 
thicknesses  of  the  cloth,  cemented  together,  are  suitable  for  winter 
wear.  The  popularity  of  these  gloves  is  increasing  on  accoimt  of 
their  intrinsic  merit,  and  because  they  are  a  good  substitute  for 
leather  gloves,  which  have  advanced  greatly  in  price. 

Gloves  made  of  a  single-fold  material  sometimes  called  ''simplex" 
in  contradistinction  to  the  duplex  gloves  are  in  much  greater  demand 
than  the  latter  because  they  can  be  worn  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  because  they  are  much  more  reasonable  in  price.  The  popularity 
of  these  gloves  is  increasing  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  merit  and 
because  they  are  a  good  substitute  for  leather  gloves  which  have 
become  so  expensive.  The  quality  of  the  suftded  ^ove  is  determined 
by  the  yam  used,  the  closeness  of  the  knitting,  and  the  finish.  Some 
comparison  as  to  Quality  can  be  obtained  by  examining  the  wrong 
side  of  a  single-fold  glove  which  will  show  minute  horizontal  ridges 
or  rows  of  loops.  Generally  speaking,  the  greater  the  number  of 
ridges  to  the  inch  the  finer  the  quality. 

RAW  MATERIALS. 

England  is  the  principal  producer  of  fine  cotton  yams.  As  glove 
fabric  requires  yam  ot  comparatively  high  coimt,  manufacturers 
both  in  Germany  and  America  usually  obtain  Lancashire  yarns. 
The  German  manufacturer  is  required  to  pay  a  duty  on  the  yam 
which  he  imports,  but  this  is  extremely  small  compared  to  the 
'American  duty  6n  fine  yams.  (See  Cotton  hosiery,  pa^e  22.)  The 
yams  used  are  mainly  78/1  and  80/1  gray  combed  Egyptian.  Ameri- 
can yams  spim  from  long-staple  uplands  and  Puna  cotton  have 
given  satisfactory  results. 
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PROCESSES  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

Eiiitting  machines  of  the  Atlas  type  are  used  for  makmg  the 
fabric  out  of  which  the  suSded  cotton  gloves  are  manufactured. 
These  are  warp  knitting  machines  known  as  ^'flaf  knitting  ma- 
chines, as  distmguished  from  circular  knitting  machines  on  which 
circular  fabric  is  made.  The  processes  of  knittmg  are  entirely  differ- 
ent and  result  in  very  dissimilar  fabric. '  On  a  warp  knitting  machine 
hundreds  of  ends  are  supplied  to  the  machine  at  one  time  from  a 
series  of  bobbins  or  from  a  huge  beam  as  are  the  warp  ends  in  weav- 
ing. These  threads  are  knitted  simultaneously  by  an'  equal  number 
of  needles,  a  sidewise  motion  interlocking  tne  loops  horizontally. 
''Atlas  cloth"  is  the  trade  name  for  the  sufeded  cotton  glove  fabric; 
a  special  pattern  wheel  is  used  on  the  machine  when  this  cloth  is 
made. 

The  circular  machine  is  a  weft  knitting  machine  utilizing  only  one 
or  a  few  yam  ends  which  are  knit  horizontally  into  the  fabric.  The 
important  advantages  of  the  warp-end  fabric  are  that  it  will  not 
ravel  as  does  Jersey  cloth  or  as  any  fabric  made  on  a  circular  knit- 
ting machine,  and  that  it  will  not  stretch  the  longitudinal  way  of 
the  web  after  having  been  shnmk.  It  will  stretch  somewhat  across 
the  web.  This  enables  manufacturers  to  produce  a  glove  which 
does  not  stretch  lengthwise,  but  which  has  elasticity  across  the 
palm  so  that  it  shapes  itself  to  the  hand  and  fits  well.  Warp  knit- 
ting machiues  of  this  type,  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  term 
"fast  warp,''  were  built  in  Chemnitz  before  the  war  and  also  in 
England  at  Nottingham  and  Leicester.  The  Acme  Pattern  Co.,  of 
Bunalo,  N.  Y.,  now  builds  them,  and  some  of  the  makers  of  glove 
fabrics  have  built  a  few  machines  for  their  own  use. 

The  next  process  after  the  fabric  is  knit  is  shrinking.  The  knit 
web  is  wet  and  stretched  on  frames  in  a  very  hot  room  until  it  is 
shrunk  the  required  amoimt.  The  shrinkage  varies  considerably 
according  to  the  yam  used,  the  closeness  oi  the  knitting,  and  the 
type  of  3ove  desired.  The  time  constuned  in  this  process  is  said  to 
be  anywiere  from  3  to  30  davs.  Gloves  are  frequently  designated 
as  imshnmk,  one-half  shrunk,  fully  shrunk,  or  by  mtermediate 
terms.  American  manufacturers  maintain  that  even  the  gloves 
known  commercially  as  unshrunk  probably  have  been  subjected  to 
the  process  as  even  the  closest  knitting  will  not  produce  a  fabric 
sufficiently' firm  to  give  the  desired  su&de  effect. 

After  the  fabric  is  shrunk  it  is  ready  for  the  suSding  or  napping. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  whole  glove- 
making  pro'feesses  to  master,  the  only  other  part  which  has  given 
much  trouble  being  the  ''combining"  or  duplexing — ^i.  e.,  cementing 
two  thicknesses  of  the  fabric  together — ^for  use  in  the  duplex  gloves 
which  are  wotu  in  the  autim^m  and  the  winter.  Sudding  is  a  secret 
process,  and  each  manufacturer  has  worked  out  a  method  of  his 
own.  Experimentation  in  this  line  cost  the  American  manufac- 
turers a  considerable  amoimt  before  the  production  of  gloves  had 
attained  a  commercial  scale.  The  suSding  machine  consists  of  a  series 
of  rollers,  covered  with  emery  paper  or  sandpaper,  over  which 
the  fabric  passes.    The  wire  rolls,  which  are  used  in  raising  the 
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nap  on  flannel,  are  too  harsh  for  the  Atlas  cloth.  Rolls  covered 
with  brushes  or  with  cloth  are  used  to  give  a  smooth  finish  to  the 
cloth.  There  are  other  operations  whi(3i  are  not  divulged  by  the 
possessors  of  the  secret,  in  some  factories  cloth  imdergoes  as  many 
as  18  processes  in  being  finished. 

The  process  of  cementing  together  two  thicknesses  of  the  knit 
fabric  is  called  "duplexing.  Manufacturers  have  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  this  properly  done.  Either  the  cement  would  show 
through  the  fabric  after  the  gloves  were  washed,  making  black  spots, 
or  it  would  not  be  strong  enough  and  the  layers  would  separate. 
The  preparation  used  could  har<fly  be  called  cement,  because  when 
two  layers  of  fabric  are  separated,  after  having  been  properly  com- 
bined, there  is  foimd  to  be  nothing  between  them,  in  tne  nature  of  a 
solid  substance,  such  as  would  appear  if  ordinary  glue  or  paste  were 
used.  Sometimes,  when  the  worJk  is  not  well  done,  the  cement  dries, 
the  two  thicknesses  separate,  and  the  dry  particles  of  cement  come 
out  like  grains  of  sand;  this  does  not  happen  when  the  work  has  been 
properly  done. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  knit  fabric  goes  through  the  process 
of  duplexing.  More  gloves  are  made  of  the  single-thickness  fabric 
than  of  the  double  thickness,  and  this  was  especially  true  of  the 
situation  during  1917,  because  it  was  hard  to  get  enough  fabric  to 
satisfy  all  demands.  The  operations  through  which  the  knit  fabric 
passes  on  its  way  to  the  finished  glove  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  fabric  is  knitted  and  cut  into  rectangular  pieces  of  the  right 
size  for  the  gloves  which  are  to  be  made;  (2)  the  gloves  are  cut; 
(3)  the  size  oi  the  glove  is  stamped  on  the  inside  of  the  wrist;  (4)  the 
"points,"  or  decorative  lines,  usually  three  in  number,  are  sewed 
on  the  back  of  the  glove;  (5)  the  ends  of  silk  thread  are  pulled  through 
to  the  inside  of  the  glove;  (6)  second  silking  (it  is  customary  to  do 
the  silking  in  two  operations,  as  it  requires  a  combination  of  threads 
to  make  a  point  wnich  looks  well) ;  (7)  the  remaining  ends  of  silk 
threads  are  pulled  through  to  the  inside  of  the  glove  and  all  the 
ends  are  fastened  by  being  tied;  (8)  thumb  closing  (that  is,  the  top  of 
the  thumb  is  sewed  up);  thumb  inserting  (the  thumb,  which  is 
cut  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  glove,  is  mserted) ;  (10)  fonrchette 
inserting  (the  fourchettes  are  the  narrow  strips  which  are  sewed  in 
making  the  sides  of  the  fingers) ;  (11)  putting  m  the  stays,  which  are 
small  pieces  of  cloth  designed  to  reinforce  the  glove  at  weak  points; 
(12)  closing  (this  process  consists  of  sewing  up  the  fiilgers);  (13) 
hemming  the  edge  of  the  wrist;  (14)  examining  the  glove  for  defects 
up  to  tms  point;  (15)  "laying  oflf'^  (this  consists  in  smoothing  and 
pressing  the  glove  on  a  heated  brass  form) ;  (16)  making  buttonholes; 
(17)  putting. on  buttons;  (18)  trimming  loose  ends  of  threads;  (19) 
examining  and  repairing;  (20)  banding;  (21)  boxing;  (22)  shipping. 

The  fast-warp  Imittingmachines  are  very  large,  the  standard  being 
about  180  inches  wide.  The  mechanism  is  mtricate  and  the  operation 
heavy.  Highly  skilled  labor  is  required  for  their  manipulation.  The 
operatives  are  always  men,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the  other  processes 
01  making  the  fabric,  such  as  the  shrinking  and  dyeing.  In  tne  actual 
manufacture  of  the  gloves,  however,  about  90  per  cent  of  the  workers 
are  girls  and  women.  The  sanitary  and  other  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  knitting  mills  are  about  the  same  as  conditions  in  the  textile 
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industry  in  general.  The  glove-making  business  seems  to  be  clean 
and  healthfm. 

The  workers  are  paid  by  the  piece,  almost  invariably.  Hie  trend 
of  wages  in  the  sufeded  cotton-glove  industry,  which  did  not  exist 
prior  to  the  war,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  entire  knit-goods  industry 
in  New  York  State  as  given  on  page  21,  because  practically  all  of  the 
glove-making  concerns  are  located  in  that  State.  It  so  happens  that 
a  large  part  of  the  industry  is  in  localities  where  there  is  ^eat  com- 
petition for  similar  labor  in  periods  of  prosperity.  Hence  the  average 
wage  in  this  industry  is  prooably  somewhat  aoove  the  average  wage 
in  the  knit-ffoods  industry. 

Most  of  the  work  of  manufacturing  su^ded  cotton  gloves  is  done 
in  factories.  The  only  place  where  there  is  any  considerable  amount 
of  putting  out  work  is  Gloversville,  N.  Y.  In  that  city  a  large  number 
of  women  take  work  to  do  in  the  home.  Many  of  them  have  motors 
installed  in  the  homes,  and  the  sewing  is  done  on  power-driven  sew- 
ing machiues.  Women  who  do  this  work  are  often  former  em- 
ployees of  the  glove  factories. 

•  HISTORY   OF   THE   INDUSTRY. 

Prior  to  the  European  war  the  su6ded  cotton  glove  was  made  almost 
exclusively  by  manufacturers  in  Chemnitz  and  surrounding  villages 
of  Saxony.  The  industry  originated  in  England,  but  became  estab- 
lished in  Chemnitz  about  1906,  and  subsequently  was  entirely  dis- 
continued in  England. 

In  1913  England  received  over  2,500,000  dozen  and  the  United 
States  over  1,500,000  dozen  pairs  of  cotton  gloves  of  German  manu- 
facture. • 

The  German  product  had  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection. 
The  gloves  were  an  excellent  imitation  of  chamois  or  imdressed  kid, 
and  were  made  in  all  the  familiar  glove  shades — ^mocha,  yellow  or 
cream,  brown,  and  black,  as  well  as  white.  There  was  some  criticism, 
however,  of  the  st^e  and  fit  of  the  German  gloves. 

Soon  after  the  European  war  began,  certain  American  manufac- 
turers imdertook  the  business  of  making  sufeded  cotton  gloves  in 
anticipation  of  the  cessation  of  imports  from  Germany.  The  firms 
which  interested  themselves  in  this  Dusiness  had  been  manufacturing 
leather  or  silk  gloves  before  the  war,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  were  concerns 
which  had  been  making  veilings,  lingerie,  and  women's  apparel  of 
other  kinds. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  the  sufeded  cotton  glove  grew  very 
slowly  at  first  on  account  of  the  technical  difficulties  involved.  A 
great  deal  of  experimentation  was  necessary  before  the  American 
mwufacturers  could  weave  and  finish  as  good  an  Atlas  cloth  as  that 
which  had  been  used  by  the  German  manufacturers.  The  impor- 
tations of  German  gloves  continued  for  some  time  after  the  war 
began)  but  in  1916  mere  was  a  marked  diminution  in  the  imports, 
And  the  domestic  manufacture  was  correspondingly  stimulated. 
Another  fact  which  operated  to  encourage  the  manmacture  of  these 
gloves  was  the  great  increase  in  the  pnce  of  leather  gloves.  This 
subject  is  discussed  under  the  heading  *^ Rival  commodities,  page  43." 
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made  glove.     The  retailers  were  willing  to  push  the  sales  of  the  poorer 

f loves  oecause  of  the  slight  advantage  in  price  which  they  obtained. 
Joth  German  and  American  gloves  sold,  however,  for  the  same  retail 
price — 10  cents  a  pair. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  American  manufacturers  were 
able  to  .continue  in  the  cotton-glove  business  after  1913,  they  assert 
that  the  margin  of  profit  was  very  small  and  that  they  intended,  if  the 
war  had  not  intervened,  to  invest  their  capital  in  some  other  more 
productive  line.  One  manufacturer  stated  that  he  could  have  made 
$50  a  week  if  he  had  not  been  obliged  to  pay  a  factory  superintendent. 
It  appears  that  the  business  was  just  paying  costs,  mcluding  the 
wages  of  superintendence. 

RIVAL   COMMODITIES. 

The  increasing  price  of  leather  gloves  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
had  the  effect  of  causing  women  to  turn  to  the  sudded  cotton  gloves 
as  a  substitute  for  the  leather  gloves.  The  percentage  of  increase 
in  price  of  the  sufeded  cotton  gloves  was  as  great  as  the  percentage  of 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  leather  gloves.  The  price  of  the  sulded 
cotton  gloves  to  the  importers  ranged,  before  the  war,  from  $2.50  to 
$5  per  dozen  pairs,  and  the  gloves  sold  for  50  cents  to  $1  per  pair  at 
retail.  In  1918,  the  price  for  the  domestic  product  ranged  from  $1  to 
$2  per  pair  at  retail.  Leather  gloves,  on  the  other  hand,  increased 
from  their  former  price  of  $1  to  $2  a  pair  to  an  average  of  $2  to  $4 
a  pair  retail.  It  is  evident  that  an  increase  in  the  price  of  an  article 
from  $2  to  $4  means  that  there  will  be  substituted  for  such  an  article 
some  product  which  has  increased  from  a  former  average  of  50  cents 
to  an  average  of  $1.  This  was  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  leather 
gloves  and  tne  sufeded  cotton  gloves,  and  this  fact  greatly  stimulated 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  the  sueded  cotton  gloves. 

The  various  branches  of  the  glove  business  are  all  closely  related  and 
the  growth  of  a  new  industry,  such  as  the  making  of  sueded  cotton 
gloves,  naturally  affects  the  makers  of  silk  and  leather  gloves.  Many 
manufacturers  who  formerly  devoted  all  their  attention  to  making 
leather  gloves  bought  the  sufeded  cotton  cloth  from  which  to  make 
gloves. 

METHODS   OF   MARKETING. 

Some  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  sufeded  cotton  gloves  sell 
through  jobbers,  but  the  majority  of  them  have  a  copyrighted 
name  or  trade-mark  for  their  product  and  sell  direct  to  the  retailers. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  marketing  the  gloves  are,  for  the  most 
part,  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  women's  wear  of  various 
kinds.  A  number  of  them  also  have  been  interested  for  some  time  in 
the  leather-glove  or  silk-glove  business.  Few  companies  have  been 
organized  expressly  for  tne  purpose  of  placing  these  gloves  on  the 
market.  They  were  taken  up  as  a  promising  side  fine  by  those 
already  engaged  in  a  similar  line  of  business  but  have  become  in 
some  mstances  of  more  importance  than  any  other  class  of  goods 
sold  by  the  firms  handling  tnem. 
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PRODUOnOX  IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  is  an  estimate^  based  upon  statements  of  the  manu- 
facturers, of  the  value  of  the  domestic  production  of  men's  and  boys' 
cotton  gloves,  of  the  kind  commonly  worn  by  policemen,  manu- 
factured after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1909,  whicn  levied  a  duty  of 
50  cents  per  dozen  pairs  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  this  class  of 
gloves.  For  piu'poses  of  comparison  the  imports  of  these  gloves  are 
also  given. 

Table  1. — MMs  and  boys*  cotton  gloves. 


Year. 


1910. . 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913. . 
1914. . 
1915. . 
1916. . 
1917.. 
1918. . 
1919  ». 


Domestic  production 
(estimated). 


Quantity. 


Dozen  pairs. 


133,968 


Value. 


S250,000 
250,000 
300,000 
300,000 
150,000 
75,000 
150,000 
300,000 
400,000 
494,000 


!    ImjMMts  for 
.;  consumption,! 
▼alue. 


S122,7«a00 
165,840.00 
88,362.78 
88,699.00 
22,961.72 
(«) 
(») 
(«) 


(») 


1  Imp<Mrted  as  "men's  and  boys'  cotton  gloves,  valued  at  less  than  S6  per  dozen  pairs." 

*  After  the  act  of  1913  was  passed  all  imports  of  cotton  sloves  were  classified  together  in  the  Commerce 
and  Navi^tion  Reports.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  teU  the  extent  of  imx>orts  of  the  cheap  gloves  after 
this  date,  out  it  is  known  that  they  declined  after  the  European  war  began . 

*  From  Federal  Census;  includes  lisle  gloves. 

The  output  of  work  gloves  is  very  difficult  to  estimate.  These 
gloves  are  made  of  various  combinations  of  cloth  and  leather.  The 
total  annual  production  must  be  worth  several  million  dollars,  as 
there  are  some  large  firms  engaged  in  the  business,  but  only  a  smalls 
proportion  of  this  amount  is  represented  by  gloves  made  wholly  of 
cotton.  * 

The  manufacture  of  sufeded  cotton  gloves  is  an  entirely  new  indus- 
try in  this  country.  The  following  estimate  of  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  domestic  production  is  based  upon  the  statements  of  manu- 
facturers: • 

Table  2. — Domestic  production  ofsvMed  cotton  gloves. 


Year. 


1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
19191 
1920. 


1  Census  figures  give  163,086  dozen  pairs,  valued  at  $],061,H56. 


Number  of 
dozen  pairs. 

Value. 

Price  at  the 
factory,  per 
dozen  pairs. 

•  30,000 
200,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
1,300,000 
289,179 

S200,000 
1,000,000 
2,760,000 
6,000,000 
8,450,000 

$4.00 
5.00 
5.50 
6.00 
6.50 

287,339 

The  census  figures  for  the  production  of  su^ded  gloves  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  TarMf  Commission  for  the  same  vear  (1919),  because 
census  returns  consider  only  the  primary  product  of  an  industry 
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under  a  given  classification.  A  large- proportion  of  the  cotton  sudded 
gloves  are  made  by  manufacturers  ot  leather  gloves,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  returned  to  the  Census  Bureau  as  products  of  the 
knit-goods  industry.  The  Tariff  Commission  figures  are  in  all  prob- 
ability too  low,  as  they  represent  (1919  and  1920)  the  product  of 
only  the  four  concerns  that  answered  the  commission's  inquiry. 

FORBION   PRODUCTION. 

Oermany. — Before  the  World  War  German  manufacturers  had 
obtained  such  perfection  in  the  manufacture  of  sudded  gloves  that 
they  practically  shut  out  all  other  competition  in  the  mansets  of  the 
worl<L  German  export  statistics  are  given  by  weight,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated from  these  weights  and  from  imports  into  other  countries  that 
their  foreign  trad©  averaged  between  7,000,000  and  8,000,000  dozen 
pairs  annually.  G];eat  Britain  was  a  market  for  over  2,500,000  and 
the  United  States  for  over  1,500,000.  A  representative  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  Germany  estimates  that  there  are  from  200  to  400 
factories  in  Chemnitz  and  near-by  villages.  Most  of  these  are  com- 
paratively small  and  have  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  the  cloth  done 
outside.^ 

Ert^land. — ^Although  England  was  originally  the  home  of  fabric 
glove  manufacture,  this  trade  was  ruined  by  the  success  of  German 
chemists  and  machine  builders  who  were  the  first  to  impart  to  the 
suSded  fabric  a  permanent  black  dye  and  a  soft,  skinlike  appearance. 
The  imports  from  Germany  into  England  in  1913  amoimted  to  2,511,- 
009  dozen  pairs,  valued  at  $3,523,000.  This  wad  a  market  worth 
striving  for,  and  with  the  elimination  of  German  competition  English 
manufacturers,  encountering  much  the  same  technical  difficulties  met 
by  Americans,  revived  the  cotton-glove  industry.  Glove  fabric  is 
made  from  fine  yam,  the  best  of  miich  is  spun  in  England — even 
the  Germans  had  imported  theirs — so  in  one  respect  the  English 
manufacturers  had  an  advantage.  Nottingham  became  the  center 
of  this  trade  and  in  1918  produced  four  times  the  quantity  of  glove 
fabric  that  was  produced  in  1913.  In  1920  it  was  said  that  the 
industry,  still  in  its  infancy,  employed  about  6,000  Workers,  but 
fear  was  expressed  that  its  success  would  again  be  menaced  by  Ger- 
man competition.' 

Although  German  trade  in  cotton  gloves  has  shown  renewed 
activity  in  the  British  market,  imports  have  not  reached  the  pre-war 
level  as  in  the  United  States.  However,  British  glove  manufacturers, 
alarmed  at  the  increase,  have  invoked  the  *' safeguarding  of  industries 
act,''  which  provides  an  import  duty  of  33§  per  cent.  This  dut^  was 
imposed  by  a  board  of  trade  order  on  fabric  gloves  and  glove  ntbric, 
if  manufactured  in  Germany,  to  be  effective  from  October  9,  1922, 
until  August  19,  1924.  There  was  vigorous  opposition  from  the 
Lancashi^  spinners  who  supplied  yam  to  the  German  glove  manu- 
facturers and  who  fear  that  the  Germans  may  retaliate  by  refusing  to 
buy  English  yam. 

1  In  the  files  of  tbe  Tariff  Commissioo  there  are  several  communications  (ram  representatives  of  associations 
of  the  German  cotton-glove  industry.  These  deal  with  the  general  conditions  in  the  industry  at  the  par- 
ticular time  when  they  were  written,  and  as  these  conditions  have  changed  rapidly  they  have  not  been 
quoted  at  length  in  this  report. 

» l>rv  Goods  Economist,  Oct.  23, 1920. 
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Imports  into  England  frcMn  Japan  by  1918  supplied  about  50  per 
cent  bf  the  quantSywhich  wns'foTmhiy  recei42dfirom  Genna^ 
but  so  lai^e  a  proportion  of  the  home  demand  remained  to  be  satisfied 
that  Bnguish  manuf actuers  did  not  build  up  a  very  extensire  ^^port 
trade. 

Japan. — The  cotton-^ove  industry  of  Japan  probaMj  shows  a 
more  marked  expansion  m  quantity  oi  output  than  that  of  any  other 
country.  Production  amounted  to  551 ,000' dozen  pairs  in  1913  and 
to  3,762.000  dozen  pairs  in  1918.' 

The  Japanese  trade  was  transitory,  for  althougji  they  turned  out 
enormous  quantities  at  an  exceedinmy  low  cost,  ihe  quality  was,  for 
the  most  part,  so  inferior  that  otner  goods  even  at  hi^er  prices 
would  be  accepted.  The  following  ^ures  show  the  decline  ot 
Japanese  export  trade  since  the  peak  of  1918:  2,459,000  dozen  jMdrs 
in  1918;  1,216,000  dozen  pairs  in  1919;  and  403,000  dozm' pairs  in 
1920. 

France. — ^There  were  several  manufacturers  of  fabric  doves  in 
France  prior  to  1914,  but  as  tiiey  bought  their  fabric  in  Germany 
they  represented  only  the  cutting-up  end  of  the  industry.  Wh«i 
imports  from  that  country  were  cut  oflF  the  French  b^an  to  bu3d 
the  fast-warp  knitting  machines  and  to  make  the  required  fabric. 

The  industry  is  stiU  specialized  to  a  great  extent,  and  all  tiiej^ove 
factories  do  not  produce  the  knit  fabric  which  they  use.  Paris,  Lyon, 
and  Grenoble  are  the  principal  centers;  there  are  isolated  factories 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  industry  grew  so  rapidly  with 
the  removal  of  German  competition  that  exports  of  cotton  ^ves 
from  France  increased  from  a  value  of  a  little  more  than  $3,000  in 
1913  to  over  $1,500,000  in  1917. 

The  quantity  exported  expressed  in  weight  has  been  as  follows: 

ExparU  of  cotton  glomes  from  France. 
Year.  Pounds. 

1913 1,102 

1917 248, 23S 

1918 126,323 

1919 174,163 

1920. 216,712 

1921, 82.673 

Twelve  pairs  of  ^oves  weigh  from  one-half  pound  to  2  pounds; 
about  three-fourths  pound  per  dozen  pairs  may  be  taken  as  an 
av^age. 

Switzerland. — ^Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  knit-goods  industry  in  Switz^iand  in  the  last  few 
years  and  that  country  is  gradually  gaining  a  place  in  the  manufacture 
of  fabric  gloves.  German  machines,  built  at  JLimbach^  were  imported 
and  by  1918  about  200,000  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  were  being  produced 
annually.  Hie  value  of  Swiss  exports  of  cotton  gloves  amounted  to 
about  $600  in  1913,  and  to  about  $425,000  in  1919.* 

IMPORTS. 

Figures  of  domestic  production  may  be  compared  with  the  im|>orts 
of  cotton  gloves  of  all  kinds.  These  imports  were  chiefly  of  suMed 
cotton  gloves  up  to  1917;  during  1917  and  1918  they  were  chiefly 
Usle  gloves. 

»  Official  Japanese  statistics.  •  L'Exportateor  Suisse  (periodical),  March,  19ao, 
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Prior  to  1914  statistics  of  tho  Department  of  Ckmunerce  represented 
only  men's  and  boys'  cotton  gloves,  specify  mentioned  in  the  act  of 


1909 
es 


)()9.    Comparing  official  import  figures  for  these  years  with  the 

itimated  production  of  mens  and  toys'  gloves  (Table  1,  p.  44)  it 
will  be  seen  that  imports  were  49  per  cent  of  the  domestic  produc- 
tion in  1910  and  about  28  per  cent  m  1913. 

The  imports  of  women's  ,and  children's  cotton  gloves,  of  which 
there  was  practically  no  corresponding  domestic  production,  were 
included  in  ''Cotton  wearing  apparel"  (in  the  Umted  States  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  Reports)  prior  to  1914,  but  their  approximate 
amoimt  may  be  determined  from  the  following  figures,  from  the 
Daily  Trade  and  Consular  Reports.  These  imports  from  Chemnitz 
represent  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  cotton  gloves 
into  the  United  States  in  the  years  mentioned. 

The  value  of  cotton  gloves  imported  from  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  to  the 
United  States  in  1911  amounted  to  $1,211,000;  in  1912,  $1,741,000; 
and  in  1913,  $2,396,408. 

The  total  imports  of  cotton  gloves  for  each  year,  1911-1913,  would 
therefore  about  equal  the  smn  of  these  figures  and  imports  for  con- 
sumption during  corresponding  years.  Imports  for  1913  were  first 
in  value;  for  1915,  second.  From  1917  to  1920  imports  were  much 
smaller,  the  largest  amounting  to  $590,684  in  1918. 

Imports  of  cotton  gloves  were  not  given  by  countries  until  1919. 
Japan  supplied  97.8  per  cent  of  the  total  during  the  year  1919,  and 
77.8  per  cent  in  1920.  German  gloves  began  to  arrive  again  in  1919 
and  amounted,  in  1920,  to  16  per  cent  of  tne  total  from  all  coxmtries. 

Imports  from  Germany  have  practically  reached  the  pre-war  level. 
The  total  general  imports  of  cotton  gloves  for  the  12  months  ended 
Jime,  1922,  amounted  to  1,595,125  dozen  pairs^  valued  at  $3,916,972. 
The  imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1922  were  as  follows: 

Table  3. — General  imj>ort8  of  cotton  gloves^  six  monthSf  192i, 


Month. 


January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

J  line 

Total 


Dozen 
pairs. 

Value. 

104,304 
110,«31 
173,462 
144,473 
147,040 
165,122 

$188,488 
236,777 
434,729 
369,651 
366,910 
484,009 

845,032 

2,080,564  j 

Unit  value. 


fl.8i 
2.14 
2.51 
2.56 
2.49 
2.93 

2.46 


The  monthly  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  do  not 
give  the  coimtry  of  origin,  but  it  is  evident  that  practically  all  of 
these  gloves  come  from  Germany. 

Imports  of  cotton  gloves  were  not  given  by  countries  imtil  the 
last  half  of  1918  (Table  7,  p.  53).  Japan  supplied  90 percent  of  the 
total  quantity  during  the  year  1919  and  41  per  cent  in  1920.  German 
gloves  began  to  arrive  again  in  1910,  and  in  1920  amoimted  to 
57  per  cent' of  the  total  from  all  coim tries;  in  1921  to  97  per  cent 
and  the  first  quarter  of  1922  to  98  per  cent. 
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The  gloves  imported  are  said  to  be  largely  of  the  ''unshmnk'^ 
variety,  which  could  be  bought  in  Germany  for  about  $2.85  per 
dozen  pairs  in  July,  1922.  They  represent  some  of  the  cheaper 
types  made  up  without  extra  finishings  in  points  and  clasps,  but 
are  of  an  extremely  good  grade  of  suScSd  fabric. 

PRICES.    • 

Two  pairs  of  suftded  cotton  gloves  were  submitted  to  the  commis- 
sion as  samples.  One  pair,  made  in  Chemnitz,  Germany,  bore  the 
name  of  Alban  Aurich.  These  gloves  cost  7^  marks  or  $1,785  (less 
5  per  cent)  per  dozen  pairs  in  Germany,  in  1913.  The  landed  cost 
in  this  coimtry,  after  deducting  the  discoimt  and  paying  the  35  per 
cent  dutv  and  10  cents  a  dozen  for  expenses,  was  $2.40.  Better 
grades  oi  the  sufeded  gloves  were  imported  for  $3.75  to  $4.25  per 
dozen  pairs,  landed  cost.  The  average  price  of  the  gloves  to  the 
retailer  was  about  $4.50  per  dozen  pairs,  and  the  usual  price  to  the 
consumer  was  50  cents  a  pair.  The  other  sample  pair  submitted  was 
an  American  product.  Both  cloth  and  gloves  were  made  in  this 
country.  The  particular  yam  used  in  these  gloves  may  not  have 
been  made  from  domestic  cotton,  but  many  of  the  gloves  now  being 
made  in  this  country  are  made  from  American-grown  cotton.  Gloves 
similar  to  these  were  being  sold  in  1918  to  jobbers  for  $6  to  $7  per 
dozen  pairs;  to  the  retailers  for  $7  to  $9  per  dozen  pairs,  and  to  the 
consumer  for  $1  a  pair,  usually,  although  the  cheaper  grades  were 
sometimes  sold  as  low  as  75  cents.  The  duplex  gloves  sold  for  $1.50 
to  $2  per  pair. 

A  lisle  fflove  was  formerly  sold  for  35  cents  at  retail,  but  of  late 
there  has  been  nothing  to  take  its  place,  except  some  cotton  gloves 
of  rather  poor  quality  imported  from  Japan.  Some  of  these  cost 
as  low  as  $2.35  per  dozen  pairs  in  Japan,  and  were  sold  for  about  50 
cents  a  pair  at  retail.  There  is  a  dearth  of  low-priced  cotton  gloves, 
as  American  manufacturers  are  devoting  their  attention  to  the 
better  grades. 

Gloves  made  of  circular  cotton  fabric,  made  on  a  knitting  machine 
similar  to  a  stocking  machine,  have  been  sold  for  10,  15,  and  25 
cents  a  pair  at  retail  m  the  past.  Gloves,  like  the  sample  submitted, 
sold  for  10  cents  a  pair  before  1909,  and  for  15  to  25  cents  a  pair 
from  1909  to  1913.  After  the  rate  of  duty  was  reduced  to  35  per 
cent,  in  1913,  the  price  fell  to  10  cents  a  pair.  Few  American  manu- 
facturers are  producing  this  kind  of  gloves,  and  most  of  those  made 
are  bought  for  the  various  branches  of  the  service  by  the  United 
States  &>vemment. 

The  imported  suftded  glove  referred  to  as  bought  in  Germany  for 
$2.85  is  sold  to  the  retauer  for  about  $4  and  is  retailed  by  him  at 
about  50  cents  a  pair.  An  American  glove,  closely  approacning  this 
in  style  and  quality,  was  sold  at  the  miU  in  July,  1922, lor  about  $4.85. 
A  similar  glove  had  been  selling  in  the  summer  of  1921  for  $6.50. 

CX)MPETinVE   CONDITIONS. 

Domestic  com  petition . — Competition  among  the  domestic  producers 
never  became  very  severe,  because  the  demand  was  greater  than 
their  possible  output  up  to  the  time  the  Grerman  gloves  reentered 
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the  market.  Production  in  this  country,  however,  was  steadily 
increasing,  and  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  jobbers  and 
retaUers  would ""Tiave  become  more  critical  of  the  goods  offered  them. 
The  increasing  competition,  which  naturally  would  have  followed  the 
continuous  expansion  of  the  industry,  would  probably  have  tended 
to  retard  undue  price  advances.  American  maniuacturers  had 
arrived  at  a  stage  where  thev  had  overcome  the  initial  disadvantages 
of  experimentation  and  couid  devote  their  efforts  largelv  to  improv- 
ing tne  quality  of  the  gloves  produced.  The  renewed  activity  of 
the  German  industry  eluninated  the  incentive  which  they  had  for 
investing  further  capital,  and  in  1922  few  American  manufacturers 
were  operating  their  plants. 

Comparative  costs  of  production, — Figures  in  regard  to  the  com- 
parative costs  of  production  in  the  different  countries  are  not  of 
very  great  worth,  particularly  in  a  period  of  fluctuating  wage  levels. 
However,  some  figures  were  supplied  the  Tariff'  Commission  by 
representatives  of  German  manufacturers,  and  the  commission 
procured  from  American  manufacturers  statements  in  detail  as  to 
their  cost  of  production  of  similar  articles.  The  results  are  given 
below,  but  owing  to  the  conditions  prevailing  and  to  the  lack  of 
verification  by  official  acdoimtants,  tnese  are  to  be  regarded  as 
approximate  rather  than  as  precise  comparisons. 

Table  4. — Comparison  of  estimated  manufacturing  costs  of  cotton  su^de-finished  gloves ^ 

X     United  States  and  Germany,  1921. 


Cost  per  dozen  pairs. 

Per  cent  of  total  cost. 

American.' 

German. 

American.! 

German. 

Unshrunk,  2-cla8p: 

Yam  (80/1) 

10.91 
.73 

10.72 
.43 

other  cloth  expense  (knitting,  dyeing,  finishing). . . 

Total  cloth 

1.64 
.57 

L15 
.58 

33.47 
n.63 

48.94 

other  material  (clasps,  etc.) 

24.68 

Total  material 

2.21 

.93 

1.76 

1.73 
.21 
.41 

45.10 
18.98 
35.92 

73.62 

Overhead 

Labor  in  making  glove 

8.94 
17.44 

Total 

4.90 

2.35 
.10 

100.00 

100.00 

Landing  costs 

1 

Total 

4.90 

1.16 
1.02 

2.45 

1.05 
.60 

Shnmk,  2-clasp: 

Yam(80A). 

Other  cloth  expense  (knitting,  dyeing,  flnlshhig) . . . 

Total  cloth 

2.18 
.64 

1.74 
.61 

38.58 
11.33 

54.80 

other  material  (clasps,  etc.) 

19.24 

Total  material 

2.82 
1.00 
1.83 

2.35 
.29 
.53 

49.91 
17.70 
32.39 

74.13 

Overhead 

9.15 

Labor  in  making  and  packine  dove 

16.72 

Total 

5.65 

3.17 
.10 

100.00 

100.00 

Landing  costs 

Total. 

5.65 

3.27 

!  Average  of  3  compaoies  for  the  unshrunk,  2-clasp;  average  of  4  companies  16t  the  shrunk,  2-cla8p. 
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The  following  is  a  comparison  of  estimated  German  costs  in  1914- 
1921  and  January,  1922: 


♦  v 


Table  6.— -Estimated  manufacturing  costs  of  cotton  syMe-finished  gloves,  Germany,^ 

(Data  supplied  by  reprtfeoUtive  of  Oennan  manofacturers.] 


1914 

1921  (AprU). 

1922  (January). 

. , 

Cost  per 
dozen 
pairs. 

Percent 

of  total 

cost. 

Cost  per 
dozen 
pairs. 

Percent 

of  total 

cost. 

Cost  per 
dozen 
pairs. 

Peroeat 

of  total 

cost. 

Unshrunk,  2-clasp: 

Y»m(aD/l) 

10.35 
.19 

10.72 
.43 

10.86 
.26 

other  cloth  expense  (knitting,  d3reing, 

flnf Jihipfr) 

Total  cloth 

.54 
.25 

46.96 
2L74 

LU 

.58 

4o.  v'k 

24.68 

L12 
.36 

57.44 

Other  material  (clasps,  etc.) 

18.46 

T^ttlmfttffriat. 

.79 
.06 
.30 

68.70 

5.21 

26.09 

L73 
.21 
.41 

73.62 

8.94 

17.44 

L48 
.18 
.99 

75.90 

Overhead 

9.23 

Labor  in  making  and  packing  gloves. . 

14.87 

Total 

LIS 

100.00 

2.35 

100.00 

• 

L95 
.18 

L26 

.39 

100.00 

Tnniever  aiid  export  taxes 

9.2B 

Shrunk,  2-clasp:                                         • 
Yam(80A)- 

.50 
.29 

L06 
.09 

other  cloth  expense  (knitting,  dyei^» 
finishing) 

Total  cloth 

.79 
.31 

48.76 
19.14 

L74 
.61 

54.89 
19.24 

L64 
.44 

60.52 

other  material  (clasps,  etc.) 

10.24 

Total  material 

LIO 
.09 
.43 

67.90 

5.56 

26.54 

2.35 
.29 
.53 

74.13 

9.16 

16.72 

2.08 
.26 
.37 

76.76 

Ovtfhead 

9.5(r 

Labor  in  making  and  packing  gloves. . 

13.65 

Total 

L62 

100.00 

3.17 

100.00 

2.n 

.23 

100.00 

Turnover  and  export  taxes 

8.49 

1 

^  ConversicHis  made  at  the  following  rates:  1914,  1  mark— 10.2382;  April.  1921,  1  mark— 10.016;  January, 
1922. 1  mark -10.005204. 

As  production  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  is  not 
normal,  costs  have  not  been  obtained  to  compare  with  the  latest 
German  costs  supplied.  From  2  to  2^  square  yards  of  fabric  are 
required  for  one  (lozen  pairs  of  short  gloves.  Estimated  on  the  above 
costs  of  material  and  labor,  the  foUowing  comparison  of  American 
and  German  fabric  costs  has  been  calculated  on  a  basis  of  2  square 
yards  to  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves,  and  secondly  on  a  basis  of  2^  square 
yards  to  a  dozen  pairs: 

Table  6. — Comparison  of  American  and  German  estimated  costs  of  cotton  suMe-finishtd 

glove-fabric  'per  square  yard,  1921. 


Unshrunk  cloth: 

At  2  square  yards  per  dozen  pairs.. 

At  2}  SQuare  yards  per  dozen  pairs. 
Shrunk  cloth: 

At  2  square  yards  per  dozen  pairs.. 

At  2}  square  yards  pw  dozen  pairs. 
Duplex  clotn: 

At  2  square  yards  per  dozen  pairs.. 

At  2|  square  jrards  per  dozen  pairs. 
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Competition  with  Germany, — The  respective  merits  af  the  Germen- 
made  and  American-made  Atlas  cloth  and  sudded  cotton  ^oves  are 
often  discussed,  but  involve  different  standards.  Large  retailers 
in  the  country  disagree  radically.  Some  of  them  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can product  has  attained  an  excellence  unsurpassed  by  any  gloves 
whicn  the  Germans  ever  sent  over.  Others  maintain  that  the 
American-made  gloves  are  markedly  inferior  to  the  imported.  There 
is  substantial  agreement,  however,  that  American  manufacturers  are 
steadily  improving  the  quality  of  their  output,  and  very  few  persons 
deny  that  tne  domestic  product  is  now  at  least  almost  as  good  as  the 
Chemnitz  gloves. 

Some  of  the  American  manufacturers  assert  that  there  has  always 
been  criticism  of  the  style  and  fit  of  the  German  gloves.  They 
become  '^baggy^^  after  a  little  wear,  and  furthermore  the  dasps  anH 
other  small  details  of  finish  are  not  so  good  as  those  of  the  domestic 
product.  In  regard  to  the  tendency  or  the  German-made  gloves  to 
t>eco£ae  baggy,  the  reason  does  not  lie  in  the  way  the  cloth  is  woven 
but  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  shrimk,  or  perhaps  better,  the  de- 
^ee  to  .which  it  shrunk.  The  more  it  is  shrunk  tne  less  is  its  elas- 
ticity, and  the  German  cloth  is  shrunk  about  to  the  maximmn.  The 
American-hiade  gloves  therefore  seem  to  have  much  more  elasticitv. 
The  principal  point  in  which  American  gloves  are  inferior  is  the  finish^ 
or  su^dinff.  American  manufacturers  have  not  yet  learned  the 
secret  of  tne  beautiful  velvety  finish  which  makes  the  best  German 
gloves  almost  a  perfect  imitation  of  chamois  or  mocha  skin. 

The  German  su^ded  cotton-glove  industry  seems  to  have  recovered 
its  normal  productivity  more  rapidly  even  than  other  German  textile 
industries,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  exports.  This  is  probably  because 
the  German  sudded  cotton  glove  was  about  the  omy  one  Known  in 
foreign  markets  prior  to  the  war,  and  its  present  popularity  is  no 
doubt  in  large  measure  due  to  its  former  reputation.  German  gloves 
were  always  considered  the  standard  of  excellence,  and  when  they 
could  be  obtained  again  at  attractively  low  prices  there  was  a  rush 
of  buyers  to  the  glove-making  district.  This  occasioned  a  tre- 
mendous boom,  which  does  not  necessarily  signify  that  the  industry 
will  continue  on  any  such  scale  of  prosperity.  The  conditions  that 
make  the  continued  success  of  other  industries  in  Germany  a  proba^ 
bility  would  also  affect  the  glove  industry.  (See  Hosiery,  p.  16.) 
The  good  name  of  the  German  cotton  su&ded  glove,  combineJl  with 
facilities  of  manufacture  and  secret  processes  in  finishing,  would 

five  a  German  glove  manufacturer  some  advantages  not  enjoyed 
y  German  industries  in  general. 
Competition  with  Japmi, — It  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  reliable 
figures  as  to  the  cost  of  production  in  Japan,  especially  labor  cost. 
The  fact  that  costs  vary  greatly  within  the  coimtry,  explains  some 
of  the  discrepancies  in  %ures.  It  is  stated,  on  gooa  authority, 
that  some  of  the  work  on  gloves  is  done  in  *^bush  shacks,"  and  that 
what  costs  one  manufacturer  13  yen,  costs  another  but  3  yen.  It 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  actual  labor  cost  of  cotton  gloves  in 
Japan  is  low,  because  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  women  and  girls. 
The  Japanese  are  exceptionally  quick  to  learn  operations  of  that 
sort.  Some  of  the  American  manufacturers,  who  have  had  Japanese 
operatives,  report  them  to  be  as  good  as  any  workers  ever  employed 
in  the  industry. 
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Some  of  the  importations  from  Japan  in  the  spring  of  1918  were 
brought  in  at  $2.35  per  dozen  pairs  (cost  in  Japan).  The  cheapest 
gloves  imported  from  Germany  oef ore  the  war,  with  the^  exception  of 
the  gloves  made  from  circular  knit  fabric,  were  valued  at  $2.25  per 
dozen  pairs  (landed  cost) ;  the  Japanese  have  therefore  been  selhng 
the  gloves  nearly  as  cheaply  as  the  Germans  did,  although  the  quality 
of  the  goods  was  much  below  the  German  standard.  Not  many  of 
the  cheaper  gloves  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  since  1914, 
and  the  dealers  have  had  practically  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  the 
lisle  gloves  that  used  to  retail  at  35  cents  a  pair  until  the  gloves  from 
Japan  were  brought  in.  The  supply  of  cotton  gloves  of  all  kinds 
has  been  so  small  that  it  has  been  oetter  for  the  domestic  manufac- 
turers to  devote  their  whole  attention  to  making  the  gloves  of  the 
better  grade;  consequently  they  have  concentrated  on  the  suftded 
gloves. 

Status  of  the  domestic  manufacture. — The  manufacture  of  sudded  cot- 
ton gloves  in  this  country  is,  m  a  sense,  an  *'  infant  industry.''  Viewed 
from  another  angle,  it  is  merely  a  new  subsidiary  or  side  line  to  an  <Ad 
industry,  or  rather  several  old  industries,  viz,  the  manufacture  of  silk 

f;loves,  of  leather  gloves,  and  of  cotton  cloth.  Most  of  the  machines 
or  making  the  Atlas  cloth  and  for  sewing  the  gloves  have  been 
adapted  to  this  new  Ime  of  work  from  former  utilization  for  the 
branches  of  manufacture  mentioned.  A  special  pattern  wheel  is  put 
on  a  '*  tricot''  knitting  machine  when  it  is  used  for  making  the  Atlas 
cloth.  The  suSdine  process,  however,  requires  the  use  of  a  highly 
specialized  new  madime.  Ordinary  napping  machines,  used  in  mak- 
ing cotton  flannel,  etc.,  will  not  do  at  all  for  the  chamoisette.  The 
wire  rolls  are  too  harsh,  and  a  much  finer  roughing  process  must  be 
employed.  The  duplexing  process  for  cementing  layers  of  the  fabric 
together,  which  is  done  under  hydraulic,  pressure,  is  another  special- 
ized operation.  In  glove  making  the  same  sewing  machines  will  do 
for  many  kinds  of  fabric.  Cotton  gloves  can  be  sewed  on  the  m.a- 
chines  on  which  light  leather  gloves  are  made  or  on  those  on  which 
silk  gloves  are  made. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  American  manufacturers  can 
continue  to  make  cotton  gloves  in  competition  with  Germany  after 
normal  conditions  are  restored.  American  manufacturers  are  striv- 
ing to  secure  high  quality,  excellent  style,  and  good  pattern  in  their 
f  loves,  and  if  tney  attain  these  desired  ends  they  will  be  able  to 
old  their  own  in  the  future,  even  against  a  lower  priced  imported 
glove.  This  is  not  their  view  of  the  situation,  however*  most  of 
them  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  too 
low  to  enable  them  to  meet  foreign  competition  successfully. 

The  American  industry  in  the  summer  of  1922  was  practically  at 
a  standstill.  It  was  more  profitable  to  import  than  to  manufacture 
su^ded  cotton  gloves,  and  very  few  firms  were  making  up  any  gloves 
in  the  face  of  the  competition  from  the  low-priced  German  goods. 
The  stabilization  of  the  German  currency  would  remove  much  of  the 
speculative  element  involved  in  buying  m  Germany  and  probably  in 
general  would  tend  to  raise  prices  in  that  coimtry.  It  can  be  seen 
from  the  monthly  import  statistics  (p.  47)  that  the  price  of  imported 
gloves,  which  were  almost  entirely  German-made,  gradually  increased  • 
after  the  beginning  of  1922. 
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Statistical  Tables. 

Table  7. — Cotton  gloves — Imports  by  countries ^  calendar  years  1918-1922. 

[Calendar  year.) 


Imported  from — 


Austria 

Belgiimi 

■Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Franee.* 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom . . 

■Canada 

Japan 

Au  other  countries . 

Total 


July  to  December,  1918. 


Quantity. 


Dozenpairs, 


l,5ft2 


198 

79 

46,845 


48,684 


Value. 


11,157 


820 

198 

75,225 


77,400 


1919 


Quantity. 


Dozen  pairs. \ 


Value. 


1920 


Quantity.       Vahie. 


3 

307 

3,960 


$6 
2,459 
6,689 


717 

12,695 

163,557 


1,799 

22,174 

272,727 


181,239  305,854 


Dozen  pairs, 

365 

1,105 

115 

202 

59 

220,211 

1,231 

274 

4,528 


$2,921 

3,698 

1,767 

1,450 

332 

1,034,566 

4,587 

2,036 

18,536 


157,661 
663 


271,986 
3,768 


Imported  from— 


Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. . 

Canada 

Japan 

AU  other  countries . 


1921 


Quantity. 
Dozen  pairs. 


580 

3,670 

1,083,081 

271 

20,168 

361 

1,799 

3,976 

174 


Total 1,114,080 


Value. 


11,175 

13,898 

3,190,237 

856 

52,968 

1,875 

4,581 

4,602 

1,108 


386,414         1,345,637 


Jan.  I  to  Sept.  21, 1922. 


Quantity.       Value. 


Dozen  pairs. 

4,356 

10,113 

1,307,267 

955 

749 

621 

4 

3,723 

15 


3,271,300      1,327,804 


94 

17,274 

53,963 

3,546,026 

3,402 

2,210 

1,067 

8 

5,236 

289 


3,629,479 


Table  8. — Cotton  gloves — Total  * — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Year. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Fiscal  year: 
1910.... 


Various   (see   fol- 
lowing table). 

1911 do 

1912 do 

1913 1 do 

1914 1 do 

1914 j  35  per  cent « 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
C  alendar  year: 

1920 do 

1921 do 

1921  » I  35  per  cent  plus  7 

cents  per  pound. 

1922  (Jan.    1    to  I 
Sept.  21).  • 

1922   (Jan.    1    to 
Sept.  21). 


35  per  cent , 


35  per  cent  plus  7 
cents  per  pound. 


Quantity. 


Dozen. 
176,253 

153,436 

86,886 

79,626 

11,996 

1,511,732 

1,513,338 

664,471 

112,027 

420,667 

149,333 

203,370 

304,015 
414,410 
749,614 

93,129 

M,  258, 673 


Value. 


Duty 
collected. 


$312,947 

167,495 

88,362 

88,699 

22,961 

2,161,077 

2,386,781 

1,147,790 

208,565 

590,684 

245,089 

372^866 

1,078,081 
1,543,239 
1,907,903 

210,073 

3,462,522 


$218,683 

143,792 

78,788 

75,292 

15,182 

756,377 

835,373 

401,726 

72,997 

206,739 

85,731 

30,503 

377,328 
540,134 
708,714 

78,526 

1,284,117 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


$1.78 

1.09 

1.02 

1.11 

1.91 

1.43 

L58 

1.73 

1.86  I 

1.40  , 

1.64  ' 

1.83  I 

3.54 
3.72  ; 

2.54  I 

I 

2.25 
2.75 


Per  cent. 
69.87 

85.85 
89.17 
84.89 
66.12 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 

35.00 
35.00 
37.15 

35.00 

37.09 


^  Not  separately  stated  prior  to  1910. 

« Only  one  classification  imder  the  act  of  1913,  all  cotton  gloves,  by  whatever  process  made.    The  in- 
clusion of  women's  gloves,  formerly  Imported  as  cotton  wearing  apparel,  accounts  for  the  apparent  increase. 

» Under  emergency  tarifT  act  of  May  27, 1921.    Quantity  equiva  

*  Equivalent  to  1,031,925  pounds. 


ilent  to  584,965  pounds. 
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Table  9. — Cott/>n  gloves  * — Men* 8  and  hops\  kmtted  or  woven — Imports  for  consump- 
tion— Revenue, 


VALUED  AT  NOT  MORE  THAN  16  PER  DOZEN.  PAIRS. 


Fiscal  y«ir. 


1910  «. 


1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


t 


[50  cents  per  dosen 
pairs,  plus  40  per 
cent. 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


Quantity. 


Dozen  pairs. 


\ 


148,977 

153,258 
96,886 
79,626 
11,996 


Vahie. 


$122,765 

165,840 
88,362 
88,699 
22,961 


Duty 
collected. 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$123,592 

142,965 
78,788 
75,292 
15,182 


■{ 


$0,824 
.417 

1.06 
1.02 
1.11 
1.91 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

Per  cent. 

loaer 

128.00 

S8.21 
89.17 

44.W 
66.12 


VALUED  AT  MORE  THAN  $6  PER  DOZEN   PAIRS. 


1910*. 
1911.. 


50  per  cent 
.....do 


27,276 
178 


$190,182 
1,655 


$95,091 
827 


$6.97 
9.30 


50.00 
50.00 


^  Not  s^Mu-ately  stated  prior  to  1910.  >  From  Aug.  5, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910. 

Table  10. — Rates  of  duty. 


Act  of— 

Par.! 

• 

1 

324  t 

1 

1890.... 

349 

1804.... 

258 

iat7.... 

314 

1909.... 

328 

1913. . . . 

256 

260 

358 

1921.... 

16 

17 

1922.... 

914 

915 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Rate  of  duty. 


*   *   all  mamifactures  of  cotton,  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  this  act   ***•., 

is 


*  * 


'*   *   articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description, 
ocmiposed  of  cotton   ♦   ♦   *    or  of  which  cotton   *   *   * 


the  component  material  of  chief  value,   *   *   *. 

*  *  artidee  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  * 
composed  of  cotton  ♦  •  *  or  of  which  cotton  *  * 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,    *   *   *. 

*  *  i^des  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  *  * 
composed  of  cotton  *  *  *  or  of  which  cotton  ♦  ♦  * 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,    *   ♦   ♦. 

*  *   Men's  and  boys'  cotton  ^oves,  knitted  or  woven: 
Valued  at  not  more  than  $6  per  dozen  pairs. 


is 

* 
is 


Valned  at  more  than  $6  per  dozen  pairs 

*  *  *  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  ev«y  description,  o(Hn- 
posed  of  cotton    *    *    *   ana  India  rubber    ♦    *    *. 

*  •  *  Gloves  by  whatever  process  tnade,  composed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  cotton. 

*  *  *  wearing  apparel  *  ♦  *  embroidered  in  any  manner 
by  hand  or  machinery,  whether  with  a  plain  or  foncy  initial, 
monogram,  or  otherwise,    *    ♦    *. 

Cottaa  having  a  staple  of  1 }  inches  or  more  in  length 

Manufactures  of  wmch  cottcm  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  para> 
graph  16  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value. 


Knit  fabric,  in  the  piece,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cot- 
ton or  other  vegetable  fiber: 


35    per    centum     ad 

val(ffem. 
50    per    centum    ad 

valorem   ♦   *   *. 

40    per    eentuxn     ad 

50    per    oentum    ad 
blorei 


valorem 


*    *    * 


Made  on  a  warp-knitting  machine. 


Made  on  other  than  a  warp-knitting  machine. 


Gloves,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton  or  other  vege- 
table fiber: 
Made  of  fabric  knit  on  a  warp-knitting  machine— 
If  single  fold  of  such* fabric— 
When  unshrunk  and  not  suMed,  and  having  less  than  40 
rows  of  loops,  perinch  in  width  (m  the  face  of  the  glove. 
When  shrunk  or  sn^dod  or  having  40  or  more  rows  of  loops 
per  inch  in  width  on  the  face  of  the  (Uove,  and  not  over  11 
inches  in  length. 
And  for  each  additional  inch  in  excess  of  11  inches 


If  of  two  or  more  folds  of  fabric,  any  fold  of  which  Ls  made  on  > 

a  warp-knitting  machine,  and  not  over  11  inches  in  length. 
For  eacn  additional  inch  in  excess  of  11  inches I 

But  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  foregoine  duties  be  less  than  ' 
40  nor  more  than  75  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Made  of  fabric  knit  on  otner  than  a  warp-knitting  machine 1 

Made  of  woven  fabric 


50  cents  per  dozen  pairs 
and  40  per  cant  ad 
valorem. 

50  per  cent  ad  vidorem . 

30  i>er  cent  ad  valorem. 

35  i>er  cent  ad  valorem. 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


7  cents  per  pound. 

7  cents  per  pound,  in 
additicm  to  the  rates 
of  duty  imposed 
thereoo  by  enating 
law. 


55    per     centum    ad 

valwem. 
35     per     centum     ad 

valorem. 


50     per     centum     ad 

valorem. 
$2.50  per  dnzen  pairs. 

10    cents    per    doreu 

pairs. 
$3  per  dozen  pairs. 

10    cents    per    d07.en 
pairs. 

50    per    centum     ad 

valorem. 
25    per    centum    ad 

vaforam. 
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•  Court  and  Tbeasubt  Decisions. 

In  1883  cotton  gloves  were  onaitted  from  the  provision  for  goods 
made  on  frames.  They  were  held  to  be  dutiable  either  \mder  that 
provision  or  as  manufactures  of  cotton ,  which  carried  the  same  rate 
of  duty.     (T.  D.  6248.) 

But  cotton  gloves  lined  with  wool,  the  wool  constituting  a  sub- 
stantial feature  but  not  in  chief  value,  were  held  dutiable  under  that 
act  as  wearing  apparel  composed  in  part  of  wool.     (T.  D.  6428.) 

Under  the  act*  of  1890  cotton  gloves  were  held  dutiable  as 
wearing  apparel  and  not  as  manufactures  of  cottoin.  (G.  A.  546, 
T.  D.  11187.)  .The  same  was  true  of  so-called  taffeta  gloves  of 
cottcm,  clocked  with  silk,  cotton  chief  value.  (G.  A.  1540,  T.  D. 
12989.)  But  taffeta  gloves  of  cotton  with  silk  threads  of  neat 
or  thrown  silk  giving  the  gloves  a  silk  face,*  the  silk  being  the  com- 
ponent of  chiei  value,  were  classified  as  wearing  apparel  in  chief 
value  of  silk.     (G.  A.  2144,  T.  D.  14145.) 

Cotton  gloves  with  silk  points,  consisting  of  plain  rows  of  two  or 
more  strands  of  silk  thread  down  the  backs,  were  held  dutiable  as 
cotton  wearing  apparel  embroidered.     (G.  A.  2584,  T.  D.  15007.) 

Classification  of  cotton  gloves  as  wearing  apparel  rather  than  as 
manufactures  of  cotton  was  continued  under  the  act  of  1894.  (G.  A. 
2956,  T.  D.  15856.) 

Gloves  were  held  not  to  be  garments,  and  men's  cotton  gloves 
having  an  elastic  braid  or  band  at  the  wristband  for  the  purpose  of 
holdii^  them  dosely  upon  the  wearer's  wrists,  were  accordingly 
held  imder  the  act  of  1897  not  to  be  outside  garments  having  india- 
rubber  as  a  component  material,  because  not  a  *' garment."  (G.  A. 
5023,  T.  D.  23356.) 

Cotton  gloves  having  three  rows  of  stitching  on  the  back,  known 
as  "kid  point,"  were  held  not  embroidered.  (G.  A.  4656,  T.  D. 
22006.)  But  men's  cotton  j^oves  having  four  parallel  lines  of 
needlework  near  the  top,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  scroll  border, 
were  declared  both  ornamental  and  useful  and  dutiable  as  embroidered 
wearing  apparel.     (G.  A.  6461,  T.  D.  27663). 

Gloves  made  of  yam,  composed  of  cellulose  filaments  obtained 
from  cotton  waste  by  chemical  treatment,  were  held  dutiable  by 
similitude  as  wearing  apparel  in  chief  value  of  cotton.  (Thomass  v. 
U.  S.,  1  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  86.) 

Cotton  gloves  knitted  or  woven  needed  not  to  be  shaped  by  a  weav- 
ing process  nor  knitted,  fashioned,  and  shaped  wholly  by  a  machine 
to  be  classified  xmder  the  provision  in  the  act  of  1909  for  men's  and 
boys'  cotton  gloves  knitted  or  woven.  (Spielmann  v,  U.  S.,  3  Ct. 
Cust.  Appls.,  368;  Lehman  Co.  v.  U.  S.,  5  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  441.)  But 
the  provision  was  held  not  to  include  glomes  lined  with  wool,  which 
was  declared  to  constitute  a  substantial  and  necessary  part  of  the 
gloves  and  to  enchance  their  value,  add  to  their  comfort  and  warmth, 
and  aid  in  their  sale.  The  provision  for  knitted  articles  in  part  of 
wool  was  Jield  to  govern  classification.  (U.  S.  v.  Bume,  4  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls.,  298.) 

Women's  cotton  gloves,  not  being  specifically  provided  for,  were 
held  dutiable  as  cotton  wearing  apparel  and  not  as  manufactiires  of 
cotton  under  paragraph  324  of  that  act.     (G.  A.  7091,  T.  D.  30892.) 

Women's  gloves  of  cotton  and  silk,  cotton  chief  value,  were  likewise 
classified.     (Abstracts  33253,  T.  D.  33668  and  35852,  T.  D.  34548.) 
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An  importation  classified  as  men's  and  boys'  gloves  under  paragraph 
328  of  the  act  of  1909  was  found  to  be  women's  cashmere  ^oves 
dutiable  under  paragraph  324.     (Abstract  35102,  T.  D.  34279.) 

Gloves  composed  of  cotton  and  rubber  and  used  by  electricians  and 
linemen  were  held  dutiable  as  wearing  apparel  under  paragraph 
256  of  the  act  of  1913  as  more  specific  tnan  the  provision  for  manu- 
factures in  chief  value  of  rubber  under  paragraph  368.  (Abstracts 
37512  and  38390.) 

Women's  embroidered  cotton  gloves  were  held  dutiable  under 
paragraph  358  and  not  as  cotton  gloves.     (Abstract  38251.) 

Gloves  classified  as  composed  in  chief  value  of  silk  at  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  paragraph  317  of  the  act  of  1913  were  found  to  be 
in  chief  value  of  cotton  and  classified*  accordingly  under  paragraph 
260.     (Abstract  39964.) 


COTTON  KNIT  WEARING  APPAREL. 

Summary. 

Knit  cotton  wearing  apparel,  exclusive  of  hosiery  and  gloves, 
consists  largely  of  underwear.  Although  a  considerable  quantity 
of  cotton  is  used  in  making  knit  outerwear — sweaters,  toques,  scarfs, 
etc. — it  is  usually  in  combination  with  wool  or  silk  which,  being  a 
material  of  greater  value,  would  govern  in  tariff  classification. 

The  imderwear  industry  is  entirely  independent  of  foreign  resources, 
as  the  materials  used,  with  the  probable  exception  of  relatively  small 
amounts  of  fine-count  yams,  are  domestic,  and  the  machinery,  'mostly 
of  the  circular  type,^  is  built  in  this  country.  Moreover,  the  prin- 
cipal market  for  tne  product  is  the  United  States. 

The  American  industry  is  well  established,  represented  for  the 
most  part  by  large  concerns,  well  equipped  and  efficiently  conducted. 
Imports  are  insignificant  compared!^  with  the  total  domestic  output, 
being  only  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  in  1914.  However,  as  imports 
are  concentrated  in  one  class  of  goods — ^fine-grade  underwear — there 
is  more  competition  than  appears  from  a  comparison  of  total  figures. 
These  fine  goods  came  principally  from  Germany  and  Switzenand; 
imports  in  recent  years  nave  been  largely  of  coarser,  cheaper  articles 
from  Japan. 

Table  1. — Cotton-knit  wearing  apparel — Summary  table. 


Year. 


Fiscal  year: 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Calendar  year: 

1920 

1921 

1922  (Jan.  I) 
to  Sept.  21). 


Domestic 
production. 


Dozens, 
a  24,614. 758 


Imports  for 

consump- 

tion. 


2.5,204,628 


6  34,963,800 


Dozens. 

159,575 

128,063 

105,460 

87,599 

106,244 

78,241 

.52,194 

57,039 

.37.226 

99,794 

24.329 

22,441 
31,526 

5,367 


Ratio  of 

imports  to 

production. 


Per  cent. 
0.6 


Imports 
for  con- 
sumption, 
value. 


.4 


1560,220 
433,941 
361,855 
304,701 
341,972 
278, 182 
181,947 
237,376 
216,248 
676,332 
187,642 

193, 119 
189.529 

35,467 


Amount 
of  duty. 


Valiifinftr  '  Actual  or 
quantity    lad ^^rem 


$330,555 

261,110 

218,113 

184,282 

114,027 

83.454 

54,584 

71,212 

64,874 

202. 

56,221 

57. 936 
57.483 

11,270 


Per  dozegi. 
S3. 51 
3.39 
3.45 
3.48 
3.22 
3.55 
3.49 
4.16 
5.81 
6.28 
7.71 

8.61 
6.01 

6.61 


Per  cent. 
59.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
33.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 

.30.00 
30.33 

31. 78 


o  Census  figure vjinderwear  only. 

b  Compilea  by  War  Industries  Board.    Dry  Goods  Economist,  Sept.  18, 1920,  p.  71. 

»  See  Tariff  Information  Survey,  Textile  Machinery. 
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General  Information." 

Takiff  Act  op  Octobbr  3,  1913. 

Par.  2(51.  Shirte  and  drawers,  pants,  vests,  union  suite,  combination  suits,  tights, 
sweaters^  corset  covers,  and  all  underwear  and  wearing  apparel  of  every  description, 
not  speciaUy  provided  for  in  this  section,  made  wholly  or  m  pait  on  knitting  machines 
or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand,  finished  or  unfmished,  not  including  such  as  are  trimmed 
with  lace,  imitation  laoe,  or  crochet,  or  as  are  embroidered  and  not  including  stockingB. 
hose  and  half  hose,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  30  per  centum  aa 
valorem. 

DESCRIPTION.  , 

Underwear, — ^The  most  important  mdnstry  affected  by  paragraph 
261  of  the  act  of  1913  is  the  underwear  industry.  Knit  underwear, 
like  hosiery,  may  be  classified  according  to  the  type  of  maclune  on 
which  the  knittmg  is  done.  Full-fashioned  imderwear,  made  on  a 
flat-bed  machine,  is  shaped  in  the  knitting;  cut  underwear  is  cut  from 
long  tubes  or  webs  of  kmtted  fabric  made  on  circular  machines.  Now 
that  finishing  machines  have  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  the  same 
superiority  can  not  be  claimed  for  fml-fashionea  underwear  as  for 
full-fashioned  hosiery.^  Quahty  is  dependent  upon  the  material 
used,  the  gauge  of  the  knitting  machme,  and  the  workmanship 
throughout.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  full-fashioned  underwear  is  usually 
of  fitier  grade  than  ^'cuf  underwear,  but  rather  because  of  the 
yarn  used  and  the  labor  expended  than  any  intrinsic  superiority 
m  the  process.  The  fit  of  a  garment  cut  from  tubular  web  fabric 
may  be  as  perfect  and  the  finish  as  excellent  as  of  a  full-fashioned 
article  if  the  pattern  used  is  satisfactory  and  the  cutting  done  with 
accuracy  and  care  and  if  the  best  seaming  and  overedging  ma- 
chines are  used.  One  machine  makes  a  penectly  flat  elastic  seam 
in  which  there  is  no  o\»erlapping  of  the  material,  the  abutting  edges 
being  held  firmly  and  neatly  together  by  the  interlocking  of  several 
parallel  lines  of  stitching.  As  the  production  of  circular  imderwear 
is  much  more  rapid  and  cheaper  than  that  of  full-fashioned,  it  is 
more  important  m  the  United  States.  Knit  underwear  may  be 
further  classified  according  to  the  weight  of  the  garment,  the  quality 
and  finish  of  the  material,  and  the  stitch  employed,  but  the  above 
classifications  represent  the  distinct  lines  of  cleavage  in  the  industry. 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  fabric  some  of  the  more  important 
classifications  are  flat,  ribbed,  fleece-lined,  napped.  ^'  Flat ''  is  a  rather 
confusing  term  because  it  may  apply  to  material  knit  on  a  flat, 
in  contradistinction  to  a  circular  machine,  but  generally  speaking  the 
term  '^flaf  when  applied  to  finished  underwear  means  a  fabric 
in  which  the  wales,  or  lines  of  knitted  loops,  all  appear  on  the  front 
or  right  side  of  the  fabric,  giving  a  smooth  even  surface,  as  opposed 
to  ribbed  in  which  some  of  the  wales  appear  on  the  back  of  the 
fabric  and  some  on  the  front,  giving  a  distinctly  lined  or  ribbed 
surface.  Ribbing  is  produced  by  two  sets  of  needles  operating  simul- 
taneously, one  set  forming  the  loops  which  appear  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  fabric  and  the  other  set  forming  tne  loops  on  the  outer 
surface;  by  arranging  the  needles  any  desired  grouping  of  ribs  may 
be  effected. 


*  See  Cotton  Hosiery,  p.  8. 
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When  some  needles  are  left  out  of  the  machme  a  thinner  and  more 
open  fabric  is  produced.  If  a  sufficient  number  are  omitted  the  re- 
sultant product  will  be  gauze.  Either  a  ribbed  pr  a  flat  fabric 
may  be  napped  by  passing  it  over  a  special  machine,  which  raises 
the  fiber.  Fleece  lining  is  obtained  by  the  introduction  of  a  sepa- 
rate yam,  usually  loosely  spun,  on  the  back  of  the  material  and  the 
apphcation  of  the  nappmg  process  which  will  act  more  directly  on 
this  extra  yam. 

Competing  articles. — So  popular  has  men's  "athletic''  underwear 
made  from  woven  material  become  that  it  is  now  a  verj  definite 
competitor  of  knit  goods.  In  women's  lines  the  increasmg  vogue 
for  silk — ^glove  silk,  crfepe  de  chine,  habutai — ^has  somewhat  retarded 
the  development  of  cotton  knit  goods. 

Oth^r  wearing  apparel, — Besides  underwear,  bathing  suits,  sweaters, 
and  sometimes  toques  and  scarfs  are  knit  of  cotton.  No  statistics 
for  any  of  these  articles  are  given  separately  as  cotton  products, 
hence  only  general  conclusions  can  be  made  m  this  discussion  con- 
cerning wearing  apparel  other  than  underwear.  Cotton  goods  m 
these  articles  are  usually  cheap  grades,  as  the  better  class  of  goods 
are  made  of  wool  or  silk. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

Materials. — Cotton  yam  in  all  grades,  carded,  combed,  mercerized, 
is  used  by  the  knit-underwear  industry.  Most  of  the  domestic 
underwear  is  made  from  yams  ranging  from  8's  to  80's,  whereas 
that  imported  prior  to  1914  was  usually  in  yarn  of  finer  coimts;  in 
the  last  few  years  imports  of  coarser  goods  from  Japan  have  in- 
creased. Philadelphia  is  the  principal  market  for  knitting  yams, 
but  many  southern  mills  buy  their  yarns  locally  and,  as  in  the  hosiery 
industry,  large  mills  frequently  have  their  own  spinning  departments. 
Very  little  imported  cotton  yam  is  used.  In  1914  the  hosiery  and 
underwear  industries  imported  1,006,176  pounds,  of  cotton  yam  and 
in  1918,  272,238  pounds,'  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  used  which 
approximates  300,000,000  pounas. 

Linen,  or  vegetable  fib'er,  other  than  cotton,  is  used  in  the  knit- 
imderwear  industry  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Linen  yarn  is  not  so 
well  adapted  to  the  knitting  process  as  are  cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  being 
harsher  and  less  pliable.  The  quantity  of  linen,  lute,  and  other 
imspecified  fibers,  used  in  the  entire  knit  goods  industry  in  census 
years  was  as  follows:  116,160  pounds  in  1899;  62,617  pounds  in  1904; 
241,754  pounds  in  1909;  and  70,278  pounds  in  1914.  The  quantity 
of  these  fibers  used  in  1914  amounted  to  only  0.02  per  cent  of  the 
material  used  by  the  entire  knit-goods  industry.  Separate  figures 
for  yam  consumed  by  the  underwear  industry  are  not  available^ 

Besides  yam,  the  imderwear  industry  requires  finishings  such  as 
buttons,  bandings,  tapes,  ribbons,  laces.  These,  however,  form^  a 
small  part  of  the  material  cost. 

Cost  of  'production. — A  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
published  m  1915  *  shows  the  relation  of  the  various  items  entering 

*  Cotton  yam,  Tariff  Informatioii  Series  No.  12. 

<  The  Knit-Underwear  Industry,  Misc.  Series,  No.  .32. 
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into  the  cost  of  kmt-undearpirear  manufacture.    The  summary  table ' 
shows  the  total  manufacturing  cost  divided  as  follows: 

!  Groap  of  mills  in- 


Raw  matolal. 
Direct  labor.. 
Indirect  labor 
Overhead 

Total... 


New  York 
and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Per  cent. 

64.97 

24.11 

3.40 

7.62 

.   Pennsyl- 
vania and 
Ohio. 

Per  cent. 

67.83 

20.34 

3.71 

8.12 

Maryland, 

North 
Carolina, 

and 
Tennessee. 

Per  cent. 

72.16 

14.37 

5.89 

7.58 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

These  proportions  may  vary  somewhat  at  the  present  time,  but  in 
general  they  hold  true. 

It  is  significant  that  northern  mills  show  a  proportionately  h^her 
labor  cost  than  southern  mills.  This  results  partly  from  higher  . 
wage  rates  but  largely  from  the  fact  that  more  expensive  grades  of 
goods  are  made  in  northern  mills,  and  although  the  material  costs 
on  such  goods  are  actualljr  more,  relatively  tney  are  less,  because 
the  greater  skill  required  in  all  processes  of  manufactiu*e  gives  a 
labor  cost  which  more  than  offsets  the  amoimt  paid  for  material. 
Even  in  a  given  locality  the  wages  of  knitters  vary  according  to  the 
fineness  of  the  yam  on  which  they  work,  and,  moreover,  production 
on  a  fine-gauge  machine  is  slower  than  on  one  of  coarse  gauge;  thus 
two  elements  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  labor  per  imit  of  output 
proportionately  to  the  fineness  of  the  material. 

Organization, — ^It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  discussion  of  stand- 
ardization that  quautity  production  would  be  more  profitable  than 
production  on  a  small  scale.  So  it  is  that  there  are  ^fewer  small 
underwear  mills  than  small  hosiery  mills.     (See  Cotton  hosiery,  p.  13). 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  cotton-imderwear  industry,  like 
the  cotton-hosiery  industry,  is  more  or  less  specialized,  only-  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  output  being  produced  in  mills  that  are  not 
primarily  underwear  mills: 

Tablb  2. — Production  of  cotton  knit  underwear^  by  type  of  establishments. 


Made  in— 


Underwear  mills 

Fancy  knit-goods  mills 
Knitted-dotn  mills 

Total 


Quantity. 

Per  cent  of 

total 
quantity. 

Value. 

$137,966,960 
3,418,126 
2,301,333 

Per  cent  of 
total  value. 

Dozen  pairs.  \ 

21.4(6.374  1               06.54 

96.02 

418,931 
349, 174 

1.89 
1.57 

2.38 

1.60 

22,174,479 

100.00 

143,687,019 

100.00 

The  machines  used  in  making  underwear  are  generally  the  lai^e 
circular  machines  on  which  fabnc  for  other  purposes  may  be  made. 
Hence  it  so  happens  that  the  value  of  the  knit  fabric  for  other  pur- 


*  Ibid.,  Table  32.  p.  74,  gives  percentages  based  on  total  cost  of  goods  manufactured  and  aoUing  expense. 
The  figures  given  nere  are  derived  from  the  same  table,  but  based  on  the  cost  of  manufacturing  only. 
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poses  may  be  greater  than  the  value  of  the  underwear  produced  by 
a  mill. 

Equipment. — ^The  equipment  in  the  underwear  industry  includes  a 
numner  of  expensire  machines.  These  are  practically  all  the  result 
of  American  mgenuity,  and  all  types  are  made  in  this  coimtry.  Tlie 
circular  imderwear  machine  has  undergone  little  change  or  improve- 
ment in  the  last  20  years,  but  the  electric  cutting,  the  seaming,  and 
the  finishing  machines  wnich  play  an  important  part  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cut  goods  have  been  perfected  both  in  facility  of  operation 
and  in  the  resiSts  accomplished. 

Methods  0/ production.— Standardization  in  the  underwear  industry 
while  perhaps  not  essential  has  been  an  important  element  of  success 
in  this  country.  After  the  material  is  knit  and  the  garment  cut, 
the  seaming  and  finishing  processes  are  nmnerous  and  while  me- 
chanical are  not  automatic.  This  necessitates  frequent  handling  of 
the  garment  between  the  cutting  and  the  shippmg  departments, 
hence  the  greatest  individual  eflSciency  and  the  riighest  productive 
capacity  are  attained  by  subdivision  of  labor.  A  gurl  masters  tJior- 
oughly  the  type  of  macnine  she  is  required  to  operate,  and  workmg 
*  always  on  one  part  of  the  garment  handles  it  with  greater  dexterity. 
One  girl  will  attach  the  cuffs  only,  another  sews  the  shoulder  seams, 
another  the  body  seams,  and  so  on  imtil  all  the  operations  are  com- 
pleted. The  same  kinds  of  seams  are  not  used  for  all  parts  of  the 
garment,  and  even  though  the  character  of  the  seam  may  be  the 
same,  various  attachments  are  added  to  the  machines  to  facilitat-e 
manipulation  of  the  article.  It  may  be  seen  that  standardization  is 
highly  desirable,  partly  because  of  the  machinery,  but  more  largely 
because  of  the  increased  speed  of  the  operative,  who  doing  the  same 
piece  of  work  day  after  day,  becomes  increasingly  efficient.  The 
wages  are  on  a  piecework  basis,  so  that  increased  efficiency  accrues 
immediate  benefit  to  the  operative.  This  does  not  always  work  out 
in  practical  application  because  a  very  general  increased  ^ciency 
may  be  followed  by  a  lowering  of  piecework  rates. 

Foreign  processes  on  a  given  grade  of  goods  are  not  essentially 
different  from  the  American,  but  more  full-fashioned  goods  are  made 
in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States.  In  France,  in  some  cases,  the 
industry  frequently  has  two  phases,  the  knitting  of  the  tubular  fabric 
in  one  estabhshment  and  the  manufacture  of  the  garment  in  another. 

Geographical  distribution. — New  York  is  the  leading  State  in  the 
manuJFacture  of  cotton  underwear.  The  principal  centers  are  Utica 
and  Amsterdam.  Other  States  which  have  large  cotton  underwear 
mills  are  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption. — ^The  cotton-underwear  in- 
dustry in  1919  produced  22,174,479  dozen  garments,  valued  at 
$143,687,019,  and  in  1914,  25,204,628  dozen  garments,  valued  at 
$68,715,752.  The  decrease  in  quantity  is  not  so  great  as  these  figures 
seem  to  indicate,  because  the  1919  production  included  7,518,516 
dozen  combination  suits,  the  1914  only  5,468,730  dozen.  There  was 
such  a  large  production  in  1918  by  reason  of  the  demands  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  that  a  considerable  surplus  probably  remained  to 
be  absorbed  in  1919. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  War  Industries  Board  show  that  26,219,375 
dozen  shirts  and  drawers  (about  8,000,000  dozen  for  the  Government) 
and  8,744,425  dozen  imion  suits,  a  total  of  34,963,800  dozen  garments, 
were  made  in  1918. 
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From  1899  to  •1914  the  output  of  the  industry  increased  about  100 
per  cent,  while  the  value  of  the  output  increased  ahnost  200  per 
cent.  Tne  increase  in  value  of  output  in  1914  over  1909  was  15  per 
cent.  The  combination  suit  is  steadily  gaining  in  popularity,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  167  per  cent  in  quantity  over  1909,  whereas  there 
was  a  decrease  of  nearly  13  per  cent  in  the  number  of  shirts  and 
drawers.  The  quantity  of  imion  suits  produced  represented  8  per 
cfflit  of  the  total  cotton  underwear  in  1909,  22  per  cent  in  1914,  and, 
according  to  the  War  Industries  Board  figures,  25  per  cent  in ,  1918. 
Because  of  the  prevalence  of  modem  heatmg  systems,  lighter  weight 
goods  are  required.  This  may  be  one  reason  why  woven  goods  are 
competing  strongly  with  knit  goods. 

UnUkB  cotton  ho^ery,  cotton  imderwear  has  increased  relatively  as 
well  as  actually — ^representing  59  per  cent  of  the  entire  value  of  the 
underwear  industry  m  1899,  70  per  cent  in  1904,  71  per  cent  in  1909, 
and  74  per  cent  in  1914,  gaining  somewhat  in  favor  over  wool  mixed. 

Domestic  exports. — ^American  underwear  manufacturers  profited 
especialljr  in  export  markets  by  their  foreign  competitors'  disadvan- 
tage during  the  war.  In  19i4  exports  of  all  cotton  knit  goods, 
wmch  included  underwear,  were  valued  at  $2,546,822;  in  1918,  the 
first  year  stated  separately,  exports  of  cotton  knit  underwear  alone 
were  valued  at  $2,602,293. 

In  the  calendar  year  1920  they  amounted  to  $14,067,839.  Thus 
foreign  trade  fell  to  a  value  of  $3,602,493  in  1921,  which,  however, 
was  stiU  above  the  pre-war  level.  The  markets  f6r  cotton  under- 
wear, as  for  cotton  hosiery,  are  scattered  through  practically  all  of 
the  countries  of  the  world.  The  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  Cuba, 
and  Argentina  were  the  most  important  consimiers  of  American 
goods  in  1920,  the  trade  with  each  of  which  amounted  to  over 
$1,000,000.  The  decline  in  American  export  trade  is  probably  due 
entirely  to  the  condition  of  business  the  world  over,  as  there  has  not 
been  sufficiently  aggressive  foreign  competition  to  drive  American 
goods  out  of  these  markets. 

Few  manufacturers  of  women's  underwear  find  the  export  trade 
profitable,  because  the  character,  quality,  and  style  oi  garment 
demanded  for  the  export  trade  are  altogether  different  from  that 
made  for  the  American  market.     This  is  less  true  of  men's  underwear. 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 

Besides  the  United  States,  the  leading  countries  manufacturing 
knit  cotton  imderwear  are  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  England, 
and  Japan.  The  Swiss  make  a  fine  grade  specially  for  the  export 
trade  for  which  they  find  a  good  market  in  England  and  the  British 
colonies  and  even  in  the  United  States.  In  1913  Swiss  exports  of 
cotton  knit  goods  other  than  gloves  and  hosiery  were  valued  at 
$597,142  (franc  ==$0.1 93);  by  1919  exports  had  increased  in  value 
nearly  700  per  cent,  equaling  $4,796,992  •  (converted  at  the  same 
rate) .  Of  course,  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade  was  not  actually 
what  these  figures  on  the  surface  indicate,  because  prices  were 
higher  and  exdiange  was  variable  in  1919.  The  maximum  (juantity 
was  exported  in  1917,  but  because  of  the  difficulty  of  trading  with 
Germany,  which  previously  received  large  amounts  of  cotton  goods, 

•  L'Exportateur  Suisse  (periodical),  March,  1920. 
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and  the  import  restrictions  in  England,  the  Swiss  exports  of  cotton 
knit  goods  were  less  in  1918  and  in  1919  than  in  1917. 

Total  Grerman  exports  of  cotton  knit  underwear  prior  to  the  war 
were  very  much  greater  than  exports  from  Switzerland,  amoimtin^  to 
$9^912,700  in  1913;  Great  Britain  was  the  most  important  mareet 
for  the  German  export  trade;  only  a  small  proportion  went  to  the 
United  States.  Apparently  the  German  cotton  knit  \mderwear  indus- 
try in  the  spring  of  1922  had  not  attained  its  pre-war  status,  judging 
from  the  following  statistics : 

Table  36. — German  exports  of  cotton  hnit  underwear. 


Exported  to— 

January- 
December, 
1913. 

May,  1921, 
to  April, 

Pounds. 
430,999 

1,421,747 

829,591 

114,860 

75.397 

January  to 

Decemoer, 

1922. 

Exported  to- 

January- 
December, 
1913. 

Pounds. 
9,348 
4,637,517 

May,  1921, 
to  April, 

* 

January  to 

December, 

1922.1 

Saar  Basin 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

459,659 

3,600,112 

1,413,589 

93,255 

179,895 

United  States.... 
other  countries.. 

Total 

Pounds. 

(«) 
1,026,241 

Pounds. 

(») 
1,721,793 

Great  Britain 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

8,863,815 
725,746 
276,236 
359,791 

14,872,452 

3,892,883 

7.468  303 

Turkey 

1  No  statistics  available  for  first  4  months  of  1921. 


« Included  in  "other  countries." 


Exports  of  cdtton  knit  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  not 
variea  greatly,  averaging  about  $2,000,000  annually  from  1913  to 
1918.  Japan  built  up  an  extensive  trade  in  cotton  knit  underwear 
during  the  war,  but  recent  recessions  in  foreign  markets  indicate  that 
the  Japanese  industry  will  lack  sufficient  stability  to  compete  with 
Europe  and  America.  Like  the  cotton  hosiery  made  in  Japan,  the 
underwear  is  said  to  be  of  inferior  grade  and  very  imperfect  cut  and 
finish. 

IMPORTS. 

In  the  last  census  year,  1914,  imports  of  cotton  knit  goods,  exclusive 
of  hosiery  and  gloves,  amounted  to  106,251  dozen,  as  compared  with  a 
domestic  production  of  25,204,628  dozen.  The  value  of  the  imported 
articles  was  $341,983,  which  was  only  0.5  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
cotton  underwear  produced  in  this  country.  According  to  the  War 
Industries  Board  figures  for  domestic  procluction,  imports  were  only 
one- tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  American  output  in  1918.  The  greatest 
amoxmt  imported  in  the  last  three  decades  was  259,114  dozen, 
valued  at  $810,033,  in  1907.  This  value  was  exceeded  in  1919, 
although  the  quantity  was  about  one-third  less,  the  imit  value  in 
1907  being  $3.13  per  dozen,  and  in  1919  $6.78.  Imports  for  1920, 
24,329  dozen,  valued  at  $187,645,  were  the  smallest  in  the  last  30 
years.  Since  1891  imports  have  averaged  between  150,000  and 
200,000  dozen.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  imports  tended  to 
increase  under  the  act  of  1897  (1898-1909)  and  to  decrease  under  the 
act  of  1909  (1910-1913),  althourfi  the  classifications  and  rates  were 
identical  under  the  two  acts.     (Tables  6  to  8,  pp.  68  to  72.) 

Imports  by  countries  (Table  5,  p.  67)  from  1914  to  1918  include 
gloves.  As  the  imports  of  gloves  (judging  by  imports  for  consump- 
tion) were  three  or  four  times  the  imports  of  other  cotton  knit 
goods,  figures  for  1914  and  succeeding  years  are  not  comparable  with 
figures  for  previous  years. 
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Practicallv  all  of  these  gloves  prior  to  the  war  came  from  Germany, 
hence  the  relation  of  each  country  to  the  total  is  decidedly  altered  by 
their  inclusion  in  cotton  knit  goods  statistics.  Prior  to  the  act  of 
1913  about  one-third  of  the  cotton  knit  goods,  consisting  largely  of 
imderwear,  came  from  Gtennany,  one-third  from  Switzerhmd,  and 
practically  all  of  the  remainder  from  France,  EJngland,  and  Denmark, 
m  the  order  named.  Since  1914  the  proportion  of  goods  from  Japan 
lias  increased,  but  the  totfd  quantity  nas  not  been  large. 

One  large  American  imderwear  mill  could  produce  in  a  few  months 
as  many  knit  cotton  garments  as  are  imported  into  this  country  in 
one  year. 

PRICES. 

Because  of  the  great  variety  of  knitted  imderwear  and  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  regular  market  quotations,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
follow  a  given  Ime  of  goods  over  a  series  of  years.  Price  trend  is  about 
xdl  that  can  be  indicated  and  that  is  not  imiform  in  all  grades  of 

foods.  Men's  balbi^gans,  which  according  to  the  War  Industries 
toard  price  study  (Table  11,  p.  73)  were  $3.25  per  dozen  wholesale 
in  1913  and  $7.0625  in  1918,  are  now  offered  at  the  1913  price.  An 
extract  from  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Hosiery  and  Underwear 
Manufacturers'  Association  shows  price  fluctuations  within  the  last 
year:  ^ 

A  line  of  union  suits  which  went  on  the  market  last  year  for  the  spring,  1920,  at  $17  a 
•dozen  and  during  the  season  i^vanced  to  $22,  is  priced  $12  for  spring,  1921.  The 
price  is  based  on  reduced  operating  costs — ^wage  reauctions,  increased  working  hours, 
cotton  bought  at  the  lowest  price  in  seversd  years,  and  with  the  mill  running  to 
capacity,  minimum  overhead  and  the  promise  of  maximimi  efficiency. 

The  relation  of  present  (January,  1921)  to  pre-war  price  is  indicated 
ty  the  following  from  the  same  source : 

In  each  of  several  lines  of  underwear  the  prices  for  spring  are  approximately  50  per 
cent  above  the  high  pre-war  average.  A  knitted  garment  priced  $8  a  dozen  in  1916 
and  sold  for  some  time  at  or  about  that  figure  is  priced  $12  for  next  spring.  It  for- 
merly was  made  from  carAd  yam,  whereas  now  it  is  of  combed,  so  that  relatively  the 
price  is  hot  50  per  cent  higher  than  in  1915. 

TARIFF   HISTORY. 

The  act  of  1883  (par.  323)  imposed  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
upon  shirts  and  drawers  fashioned,  narrowed,  or  shaped  by  knitting 
machines  or  frames  or  knit  by  hand.  Shirts  and  drawers  not  other- 
wise provided  for  were  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  (par.  322) . 

The  act  of  1890  divided  cotton  Imit  imderwear  into  nve  value 
classifications  bearing  compoimd  rates  of  dutv  on  all  except  the 
lowest,  which  was  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  These  rates  were  the 
highest  in  tariff  history  on  this  class  of  goods,  averaging  for  the 
three  full  years  imder  this  act,  1892-1894,  an  actual  equivalent  ad 
valorem  duty  of  68  per  cent. ' 

In  accordance  with  the  general  policy  of  the  act  of  1894  these 
rates  were  reduced  and  the  classifications  thrown  into  one,  dutiable 
at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.     This  did  not  have  the  effect  of  stimulat- 

'  Knit  Goods  Bulletin,  December,  1920,  p.  292* 
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ing  imports,  which  in  the  highest  year  were  168,804  dozen  articles 
as  compared  with  an  importation  of  194,083  dozen  articles  in  1893 
under  tne  higher  rates  of  the  act  of  1890. 

The  act  of  1897  restored  the  value  classifications  and  the  compoimd 
rates,  although  these  were  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  act  of^l890. 
The  description  was  altered,  making  the  paragraph  possibly  slightly 
more  inclusive.  Again  the  change  in  rates  had  apparently  little  effect 
upon  imports,  whi<3i  continued  about  the  same  for  several  years  and 
increased  (with  rates  from  10  to  12  per  cent  above  the  preceding 
act)  from  1902  to  1908.  The  greatest  quantity  imported  in  any 
year  was  259,114  dozen  in  1907.  Hie  provisions  of  the  act  of  1909 
were  identical  with  those  of  the  act  of  1897,  but  imports  steadily 
decreased,  amounting  to  onlv  105,160  dozen  in  1912  and  87,599 
dozen  in  1913,  which  shows  tnat  the  domestic  industry  with  an  out- 
put of  over  25,000,000  dozen  garments  in  1914  held  a  secure  position 
m  the  home  market. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  effect  which  the  various  classifications 
of  these  acts  had  upon  the  character  of  imports.*  The  lowest  classi- 
fication, viz,  that  01  ''not  over  $1.50"  value  per  dozen  articles  was 
dutiable  at  a  minimum  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  55  per  cent. 
Imports  under  that  class  were  comparatively  small,  from  12  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  total,  probably  the  strength  of  domestic  manufac- 
turers in  the  very  cheap  lines  precluding  competition. 

In  the  next  class,  namely,  that  valued  at  over  $1.50  to  $3 
per  dozen,  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rates  range  from  the  highest, 
88  per  cent  ($1.10  +  15  per  cent  on  a  value  of  $1.50),  to  almost  the 
lowest,  52  per  cent  ($1,104-15  per  cent  on  a.  value  of  $3),  imder  the 
paragraph.  Imports  imder  this  classification  are  the  largest,  repre- 
senting over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity,  and  quite  naturally 
the  unit  values  more  nearly  approach  the  upper  limit.  (Table  7, 
p.  69.)  The  rates  under  the  next  classification  ($3  to  $5)  might  vary 
from  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent.  This  class  was  second  in  impor- 
tance, averaging  25  per  cent  of  the  total  imports^  Although  the  rates 
tend  to  dimmish  above  the  $5  value,  imports  in  these  classes  are 
relatively  small  because  of  the  narrower  market  for  high-priced 
goods. 

The  act  of  1913  about  halved  the  average  rates  imder  the  two  last 
acts,  levyiliff  a  flat  rate  of  30  per  cent  without  value  classifications. 
Imports  under  this  act  have  never  equaled  the  lowest  years  under 
the  acts  of  1897  and  1909  (except  the  one  year  1913) .  Even  in  1920, 
a  year  which  showed  increased  imports  m  many  lines,  only  24,329 

>  The  foUowing  outline  shows  the  possible  range  of  rates  in  each  classification  of  the  acts  of  1897  and  1909: 


Rate  of  duty. 


10.60  plus  15  per  cent 
91.10  plusl5  per  cent 

11.50  plus  25  per  cent 

11.75  plus  35  per  cent 

92.25  plus  35  per  cent 
50  per  cent 


Equivalent  rates. 

Value. 

Ad  va- 
lorem. 

Specific. 

Dozen. 

Percent. 

Dozen. 

91.59 

55 

90.82 

91.50-3.00 

/             88 
1             62 

1.33 
L55 

3.00-  5.00 

/             75 
1             56 

2.25 
2.75 

5.00-7.00 

r            70 
\             60 

3.50 
4.20 

7. 00-15. 00 

/             07 
I             50 

4.92 
7.60 

15.00 

50 

7.50 
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dozen  cotton  knitted  undergarments  of  foreign  origin  were  landed 
in  this  country. 

The  sibnual  revenue  received  from  this  item  has  never  been  as 
much  as  one-half  million  dollars. 

Tlie  duty  on  manufactures  of  long-staple  cotton  under  the  emer- 
gency tariff  act  of  May  27,  1921,  applied  to  underwear  made  of  this 
type  of  cotton.  According  to  the  records,  while  that  act  was  enforced 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  imported  underwear  was  made  of 
long-staple  cotton. 

Tne  act  of  1922  levies  a  flat  rate  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cotton 
knit  underwear  and  wearing  apparel  other  than  gloves  and  hosiery. 

COMPEirnVE   CONDITIONS. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  Uttle  foreign  competition,  considering 
the  cotton  knit  wearing  apparel  industry  as  a  whole,  since  imports 
amount  to  only  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  domestic  produc- 
tion. But  these  imports  are  more  or  less  of  one  class  of  goods — 
fine  underwear — ana  do,  therefore,  compete  to  some  extent  with 
domestic  manufactures  of  the  same  grade. 

The  American  knitting  industry  is  independent  of  foreign  markets 
for  its  yams. 

Even  in  1914  the  imports  constituted  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  the  cotton 
jrams  consumed  by  the  domestic  knitting  industry,  and  local  yams  had  so  steadily 
unproved  that  there  was  no  very  strong  reason  for  continuing  imports  except  on  the 
high  counts  or  for  special  purposes.* 

In  fact,  it  is  quite  possible  that  American  manufacturers  have  an 
advantage  as  regards  raw  material.     The  study  quoted  above  states  :^® 

G^erman  spinners  could  not  compete  in  the  American  market  either  with  the  domes- 
tic coarse  yams  or  with  the  fine  special  yams  from  Eiij^land,  and  their  sales  in  the 
United  States  *  *  *  were  mainly  due  to  special  finish — fast  dyeing,  high  polish- 
ing, <^  careful  mercerizing. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  nec€fSsarily  indicate  that  the  German 
yam-consimiing  industries  must  import  their  material,  but  it  seems 
evidwit  that  there  can  not  be  much  expansion  in  the  industry  without 
importation.  Switzerland  is  in  somewhat  the  same  position.  Eng- 
land, which  manufactures  the  bulk  of  the  fine  yams  of  commerce, 
is  not  a  serious  competitor  in  cotton  knit  imderwear. 

The  condition  which  most  adversely  affects  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  the  difference  in  wage  rates  here  and  abroad.  Tliat, 
however,  is  in  great  measure  overcome  by  the  American  industrial 
system.  By  standardization  of  product  and  division  of  labor- the 
total  production  and  the  efliciency  of  the  individual  laborer  is  in- 
creased. This  miUtates  to  some  extent  against  the  success  of  the 
American  manufacturer  in  the  export  traSe,  because  whereas  the 
standardized  ^jpticle  is  well  received  in  the  domestic  market,  the 
foreign  trade  requires  a  variety  of  product,  different  in  style,  weight, 
quality,  and  finish  not  only  to  meet  differences  in  climate,  but  to 
suit  the  popular  taste  in  each  locaUty. 

•  Cotton  yam,  Tailfl  Informatioii  Series,  No.  12,  p.  101. 
'•Ibid.,  p.  258. 
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Statistical  Tables. 

Tablb  4. — Cotton  knit  wearing  apparel — Underwear — Production  in  United  Statea. 

[From  Federal  Census.] 


State  and  article. 


Shirts  and  drawers: 

New  York 

Pennsylvania.. 
Massachusetts.. 

.  Virginia 

North  Carolina. 

Michigan 

Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

Qeorda 

Rhode  Island.. 
All  other  States 

Total 

Combination  suits: 

New  York 

Pennsylvania.. 

Ohio 

Massachusetts.. 

Michisan 

All  other  States, 

Total 

Grand  total.., 


1889 


1904 


Quantity. 


Dozens. 

6,636,642 

2,670,841 

852,167 

580,744 

112,875 

303,955 

150,169 

95,035 

205,165 

102,506 

339,832 


12,058,431 


288,079 

374,057 

11,617 

12,069 

4,034 

134,876 


824,632 


12,883,063 


Value. 


$17,006,721 

3,456,605 

2,304,872 

1,108,780 

196,220 

420,716 

446,073 

190,066 

432,329 

259,910 

1,060,520 


Quantity. 


26,882,902 


Dozens. 

8,974,368 

3,852,513 

1,098,633 

733,761 

(«) 

519,984 

112,108 

135,815 

425,000 

(*) 
1,255,776 


17,107,958 


904,154 

702,523 

73,052 

96,406 

51,300 

413,131 


2,240,566 


29,123,468 


655,324 

271,069 
55,823 
53,825 

(») 

224,260 


1,260,301 


18,368,259 


Vahie.» 


$39,658,762 


4,478,604 


44,137,426 


State  and  article. 


Shirts  and  drawers: 

New  York , 

Pennsylvania... 
Massachusetts... 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. . 

Michigan 

Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

Georgia 

Rhode  Island... 
All  other  States. 


1909 


Quantity. 


Dozens. 

11,238,711 

6,552,364 

1.415,227 

725,509 

409,635 

692,266 

113,603 

133,092 

314,893 

110.443 

860,478 


Total 1  22,567,121 


Combination  suits: 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 

Ohio 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

All  other  States. 


938,554 
412,567 
131,186 
100,024 
50,062 
415,244 


Total 2,047,637 


Grand  total 24,614,758 


Value. 


$29,577,805 
8,833,761 
4,257,501 
1,865,171 

620,888 
475,545 
830,689 
573,020 

(») 
3,473,128 


50,007,508 


4,238,442 

1,155,327 

1,047,775 

861,787 

2,410,266 


9,713,597 


59,721,195 


1914 


Quantity. 


Dozens. 

8,466,807 

6,840,164 

1,142,782 

838,056 

686,519 

816,960 

131,988 

150,908 

185,600 

133,809 

842,305 


19,735,898 


2,528,802 
1,388,986 
219,704 
238,256 
108,588 
989,944 


5,468,730 


Value. 


$22,704,651 
8,008,691 
3,406,500 
2,276,864 
1,790,605 
769,764 
486,518 
411,524 
396,715 
373,889 
2,470,216 


1919 


Quantity. 


Dozens. 

6,041,257 

5,035,935 

926,583 

347,391 

417,219 

095,514 

44,962 

109,726 

38,291 

77,356 

921,729 


43,097,937     14/655,963 


11,099,564 
3,918,534 
2,165,308 
1,605,784 
603,206 
6,135,149 


25,617,815 


25,204,628 


68,715,752 


2,731,093 
2,172,792 

54,745 
262,626 

88,946 
2.208,814 


7,518,516 


:174,479 


Value. 


$87,411,522 

14,587,505 

6,601,905 

2,036,780 

8,550,166 

1,413,178 

373,115 

814,505 

283,087 

504,970 

5,969,950 


72,564,633 


29,205,961 
13,074,126 

658,686 
3,300,839 

908,396 
23,974,428 


71,122,386 


143,687,019 


^  Not  given  by  States. 


s  Included  in  "AH  other," 
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Table  5. — Cotton  knU  goods  other  than  hosiery — Imports  by  countrien. 

[Fiscal  years.] 


Imported  f  rom- 


Demnark , 

France , 

Germany 

Switzerland , 

En^and 

Ccu^ada 

Japan 

All  other  comitriee . 


1910 


I 
.^.1. 


1911 


125, 749 

152,706 

216,988 

205,262 

42^962 

52 

488 

3,  «09 


Total. 


646,972 


124^420 

108,921 

196, 751 

191,367 

35,^4 

29 

154 

4,226 


561,362 


1912 


121,568 

65,060 

171,957 

162,686 

38,661 

87 

71 

1,637 


461,726 


1913 


115,293 

66,803 

132,836 

135,497 

33,921 

70 

249 

898 

385,567 


1914 


$3,861 

113, 623 

2, 216, 335 

123,640 

65,093 

102 

547 

4,017 


2, 527, 218 


1915 


S13, 552 

39,804 

2,370,963 

146^504 

56,386 

54 

269 

25, 114  ^ 


2,652,646 


Imported  from— 


Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Switzerland 

^England 

Canada * . 

Japan 

All  other  countries. 


1916 


918,624 

20,065 

1, 050, 526 

117,129 

22,641 

1,122 

9,755 

23,325* 


1917 

$5,652 
23,011 
41,028 
168,071 
32,764 
23 
19,685 
10,482 


300, 716 


1918 

$13, 756 
25,430 


97,808 

45,326 

24,677 

675, 297 

872 


883,166 


France 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom.. 

Canada. , 

Japan .• 

All  other  countries . 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Dozens. 

1,543 

22,357 

1,657 

70,043 

U,788 

221 


107,609 


Value. 


$15, 147 
144^539 

28,790 
475,733 

50,478 
1,554 


716,241 


Quantity. 


Dozens. 

45 

15,327 

1,302 

261 

14^619 

52 


31,606 


V^ue. 


$1,006 

120,839 

21, 151 

2,422 

77,857 
691 


223,965 


[Calendar  years.] 


Imported  from— 


Denmark , 

France 

Germany 

SwiJizerland 

United  Kingdom.., 

Canada 

Japan ,. 

AU  other  countries . 


Total. 


1920* 


Quantity. 


Dozens. 

1 

72 


17,354 

2,847 

261 

1,399 

17 


21,951 


Value. 


$10 
671 


135,975 

40,313 

2,416 

6,289 

346 


186,020 


1921 « 


Quantity. 


Dozens. 

2 

130 

7,421 

21,931 

1,616 

11 

57 

354 


31, 522 


Value. 


$12 

1,316 

39,029 

119,922 

22,899 

121 

594 

5,611 


189,504 


Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21, 
1922. 


Quantity. 


Dozens. 


2 

1,197 

456 

2,021 


697 
40 


4,413 


Value. 


$58 

7,013 

2,004 

27,296 


2,626 

478 


39, 474 


1  Not  including  gloves,  separately  stated  after  1918. 

2  Not  including  gloves,  separately  stated  after  1918.    Table  7. 
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Tabls  6. — Cotton  knit  wearing  apparel — Total  importi  for  eonavmptum^Revenue, 


Year. 


Fiscal  yean 

1801 

1882 

1893.... 

1894 

1895.... 

180« 

1897.... 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904.... 

1905 

1906 

1907.... 

1906 

1909 

1910.... 

1911 

1912.... 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917.... 

1918 

1919.... 
1920 


Qoantity. 


Dozent. 
158,967 
162,681 
194^083 
121,439 
149,251 
168^804 
161,751 
114,528 
160,311 
159,684 
173,476 
205,967 
lov,  w49 
190,990 
203,118 
254^616 
250,114 
205,605 
146,161 
159,611 
128,065 
105,163 

87,603 
106,251 

78,291 

52,194 
» 57, 130 

37,226 

*  101, 196 

s  24, 329 


Value. 


Azmaal  average 

Calendar  yean 

1920 

1921  < 

1922(Jan.  ItoSept.  21). 


144^224 

22L441 

81,626 

5,367 


$831,758 
568^407 
631,892 
401,111 
490,176 
523,403 
503,761 
334^344 
456^358 
480,835 
529,762 
632,295 
657,270 
6H010 
612,389 
792,412 
810,033 
661,393 
450,611 
560,226 
433,942 
361,857 
304703 
34t;083 
278,327 
181,947 

1239,496 
216,248 

s  604, 105 

s  187, 642 


403,050 

103,110 

180,520 

35,467 


Duty 
ooUeeted. 


$403,724 

301,051 

429,994 

266,957 

246,917 

261,702 

261,881 

206,602 

288,110 

'297,023 

326,854 

389,212 

398,347 

873,688 

376,195 

485,460 

490,721 

399,974 

280,070 

330,557 

261,112 

218, 117 

184^285 

1H031 

83,480 

54.584 

71,213 

64,874 

204,100 

56,221 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$5.23 
3.40 
3.26 
3.30 
3.28 
3.10 
3.11 
2.02 
2.85 
3.01 
3.05 
3.07 
3.30 
3.21 
3.01 
3.11 
3.13 
3.22 
3.14 
3.51 
3.30 
3.44 
3.48 
3.22 
3.56 
3.40 
4.10 
5.81 
6.86 
7.71 


Actual  and 

oomp^ed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


276,500 

57,036 
57,483 
11,270 


3.42 

8.61 
6.01 
6.61 


Percent. 
50.36 
68.06 
68.05 
66.66 
50.87 
50.00 
50.00 
61.79 
63.13 
61.77 
61.70 
61.56 
60.61 
60.86 
61.43 
61.26 
60.58 
60.47 
60.94 
59.00 
60.17 
60.28 
60.48 
33.34 
30.00 
80.00 
29.73 
30.00 
29.40 
30.00 


Duty 

ooUeeted 

per  dosen«. 


$3.10 
2.41 
2.31 
2.20 
1.65 
1.65 
1.66 
1.80 
1.80 
1.86 
1.88 
1.89 
2.00 
1.96 
1.86 
1.91 
L89 
1.94 
1.92 
2.07 
2.04 
2.07 
2.10 
1.07 
1.07. 
1.04 
L25 
1.74 
2.02 
2.31 


56.09- 

80.00 
30.33 
31.78 


1.92 

2.58 
1.82 
2.09 


1  Includes  01  dozen  pieces  valued  at  $2,120,  admitted  free  of  duty. 
>  Includes  1,402  dosen  pieces  valued  at  $13,863  admitted  free  of  duty. 

*  Ineludes  0  doaen  pieces  valued  at  $238,  admitted  free  of  dutv. 

*  Includes  2,011  dozen,  equivalent  to  0.510  pounds,  valued  at  $27,040,  imported  under  the  emergency  tariff 
^  act  of  May  27, 1921;  and  4  dozen,  valued  at  $138,  from  PUlippine  Islands  free  of  duty. 
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Table  T.-'-CoUonknU  wearing  apparel — ImparU/orcanMwnpiion—Bevefnu. 

VALUKD  AT  NOT  MORE  THAN  $1^  PBB  DOZBN. 


Fiscal  jev. 


Bfotdatj. 


18911 *  35  per 


QimnUty. 


I 


Value. 


Duty 
coDaetcd. 


18B2 


do., 
do., 
do., 
do.. 


lan I 

iaw« flo 


tper 


UQO.. 

,1900.. 

1901.. 

1903.. 


]99t.. 
1905.. 
1900.. 


plnsldpereeat.  < 

...do...rr. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 


DOMM. 

15,957 
10,957 
30^001 

15,961 


do-. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 

1914». do.. 


1909.. 
1010.. 
19U.. 
1918.. 
1913.. 


13,870 

1^557 

770 


1^668 

19,000 
21,501 
2a;  514 
30^723 
20^206 
23,106 
24,000 
3^197 
33,919 
23,234 
2L233 
20^521 
22^170 
17,882- 
12^705 
1,480 


OLU 
L23 
L30 
L36 
L18 


P«r 


1.28 

1.23 
1.39 
L36 
LH 
1.30 
L37 
1.38 
1.43 
1.41 
1.44 
L44 
1.43 
1.44 
1.45 
L45 
1.47 


tt.48 
OQlOO 

«.oi 
sLn 

57.48 


50.13 


VALUED  AT  MORE  THAN  81.50  AND  NOT  MORE  THAN  S3  PER  DOZEN. 


18011 !  $1  per  doseo  phu 

35per 

1893 d^.. 

1808 do... 

1804 do... 

1896« do... 

1896 


1807 

18984 $1.10  per    dono 

pins  15  per  cent.  ' 

1899 do. 

1900 do. 


1901. 
1903. 
1908. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
1906. 
1909. 
1910. 
19U. 
1912. 
1913. 


.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

-do.. 

do.. 

.do.. 

do.. 

.do.. 

do.. 


1914* do. 


00,044 

09^388 
80^780 
44^315 
1,915 


I 


860 


90,740 

84^530 

9^073 

9^715 

9L549 

9&977 

10^584 

1^399 

13<844 

110^518 

72;  924 

00,046 

50;  450 

",002 

,630 


8100;  467 

186^747 
230;  073 
112;  810 
3,940 


a 


338 


206,047 
196^348 
220;  885 
234^485 
222;  844 
232;  623 
260;  704 
80^681 
327,214 
270;  894 
174^138 
173.685 
,645 
Ml 
,502 
r,970 


811i;804 

13^749 

170^250 

83;  790 

3,294 


I 


89;  845 

.721 

.435 

.073 

1^660 

134^131 

140;  454 

150,648 

1^001 

196^861 

10^206 

10$  338 

98;  364 

74,198 

61,330 

50;  507 

4,836 


88.04 

2.00 
2.50 


72.U 
74.88 
74.S 


2.08 


CLOH 


2.27 


CLU 


2.40 


2.37 

CLU 

2.38 

CLU 

2.40 

OOLU 

2.45 

50.38 

2.39 

OL07 

XOl 

57.21 

2.47 

50.S 

X39 

CLOO 

2.42 

O0L44 

X42 

OQlSI 

1  Frcim  Oct.  6, 1890,  to  June  30, 1801. 

•  From  Jnhr  1  to  Aus.  28, 1804. 

•  Not  dasBUed  aecordbic  to  ▼aloe  ander  the  act  of  1894. 
<  Prom  July  24, 1897,  to  June  30, 1808. 

•  From  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913. 


See  Table  8. 
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Table  7. — Cotton  knit  wearing  apparel — Imports  for  consumptidn — Revenue — Contd. 

VALUED  AT  MORE  THAN  13  AND  NOT  MORE  THAN  $5  PER  DOZEN. 


Fiscal  year. 


1891 1. 


1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895  ». 
1896.. 
1897:. 
1898 «. 


1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Quantity. 


SI  .25   per    dozen 
plus  40  per  cent. 

do 

do..... 

do 

do 


SI  .50    per    dozen 
plus  25  per  cent. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Dozens. 
61,589 

53,903 

48,030 

32,480 

515 


I? 


1914* I do. 


20,118 

32,435 
33,331 
33,657 
49,391 
49,233 
47,445 
47, 122 
65,165 
59,637 
45,204 
32,274 
39,614 
34,022 
26,819 
25,609 
2,871 


Value. 


S238,944 

195,651 

182,696 

125,811 

1,568 

(») 
77,296 

128,986 
138,068 
134, 019 
196,040 
195,637 
188,409 
185,265 
262,263 
244,842 
184^238 
129,655 
161,  547 
137^583 
109,335 
105,242 
11, 682 


Duty 
collected. 


S172,564 

145,639 

133,115 

90,925 

1,271 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


49,497 

80,900 

84.513 

83,990 

123,097 

122,750 

118,270 

116,999 

163, 314 

150,666 

113,866 

80,825 

99,808 

85,430 

67,563 

64,724 

7,227 


S3. 88 

3.63 
3.80 
3.87 
3.05 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


3.84 

3.98 
4.14 
3.98 
3.97 
3.97 
3.95 
3.93 
4.02 
4.18 
4.08 
4.02 
4.08 
4.04 
4.07 
4.11 
4.07 


Per  cent.^ 
72.32 

74.44 
72.86 
72.27 
81.07 


64.03 

62.72 

61. 21* 

62.67 

62.80 

62.85 

62.77 

63.15 

62.27 

61.54 

61.80 

62.34 

61.78 

62.09 

61.79 

61.50 

66.87 


VALUED  AT  MORE  THAN  S5  AND  NOT  MORE  THAN  S7  PER  DOZEN. 


1891 1. 


1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895  2. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898  <. 


1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910. . 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914  6. 


11.50    per    dozoi 
plus  40  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


11.75    per    dozen 
plus  35  per  cent. 
do.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


12,210 

13,343 

19, 177 

14, 374 

252 

(») 

(•) 
6,647 

8,293 

9,312 

12,847 

12,168 

8,225 

8,418 

7,896 

11,936 

12,350 

11,542 

7,050 

10,863 

8,467 

7,132 

6,710 

1,077 


172, 419 

81,275 

112,402 

87,163 

1,526 

(») 
39, 137 

47,031 
55,460 
75,966 
70,180 
50,193 
50,906 
47, 415 
72, 367 
73, 778 
69, 980 
42,813 
66,198 
51,584 
43,338 
40,473 
6,629 


25,331 

30,973 
35,708 
49,070 
45,858 
31,962 
32,548 
30, 414 
46,216 
47,435 
44,693 
27,323 
42,179 
32,872 
27,650 
25,909 
4,205 


5.88 

5.67 
5.95 
5.93 
5.76 
6.10 
6.05 
6.00 
6.06 
5.97 
6.06 
6.07 
6.09 
6.09 
6.08 
6.03 
6.15 


65.20 

64.62 
65.59 
64.74 
64  83 


64.72 

65.86 
64.38 
64.59 
65.33 
63. 6& 
63.94 
64.15 
63. 8& 
64.29 
63.86 
63.82 
63.72 
63.73 
63.80 
64.02 
63.44 


1  From  Oct.  6, 1890,  to  June  30, 1891. 

2  From  July  1  to  Aug.  28, 1894. 

» Not  classified  according  to  value  under  the  act  of  1894. 
<  From  July  24, 1897,  to  June  30, 1898. 
»  From  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913. 
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Tablb  7. — Cotton  hnit  wearmg  apparel — Imports  for  consumption — Reventce — Cpntd. 

VALUED  AT  MORE  THAN  $7  AND  NOT  MORE  THAN  $15  PER  DOZEN.i 


Fiscal  year. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Quantity.    \      Value. 


1S91' $2  per  dozen  plus 

40  per  cent. 


1S92.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895  ». 
1896-. 
1897.. 
1898  6. 


1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.- 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913- . 
1914  «. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


$2.25    per    dozen 
plus  35  per  cent. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Dozens.      \ 
8,567  I 

9,090 

6,545 

3,735 

108 


0) 


3,384 

4,2^ 

5,304 

6,256 

7,876 

12,916 

9,732 

7,370 

10,036 

10, 834 

9,ai8 

7,515 

7,436 

7,563 

6,688 

4,823 

739 


183,977 

84,021 

67,093 

39,446 

954 

(*) 

(*) 
29,402 

36,941 
47, 210 
55, 693 
75,297 
127,625 
93,793 
69, 717 
90,312 
98,890 
84,520 
69,140 
67,433 
74,089 
65,406 
45,898 
6,916 


Duty 
collected. 


Value  per 

uidt  of 
quantity. 


$50,725 

51,789 

39,926 

23,249 

598 


17,907 


VALUED  AT  MORE  THAN  $15  PER  DOZEN.i 


1898*. 
1899- . 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909-. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914  •- 


50  per  cent . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


0) 


2.5 


235 
176 


284 
711 
709 
681 
438 
317 
613 
351 
.509 
368 
645 
384 
95 


$4,849 
7,729 
8,631 
5,271 
5,592 

13, 116 
9,166 
7,074 
7,693 
5,698 

10,853 
6,485 

44,700 
6,983 

11,537 
7,040 
1,846 


$2,424 
3,864 
4,315 
2,635 
2,796 
6,558 
4,583 
3,537 
3,846 
2,849 
5,426 
3,242 

22,350 

3,491 

5,768 

3,520 

923 


$9.80 

9.24 
10.25 
10.56 

8.83 


8.69 


22,580 

8.61 

28,458 

8.90 

33,569 

8.90 

44,077 

9.56 

73, 730 

9.88 

54,726 

9.64 

40,984 

9.46 

54,192 

9.00 

58,988 

9.13 

50,548 

9.07 

41, 107 

9.20 

40,333 

9.07 

42,949 

9.80 

37,940 

9.78 

26,917 

9.52 

4,085 

9.35 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 
60.40 

6L64 
59.51 
58.93 
62.66 


60.91 

61.12 
60.28 
60.27 
58.54 
57.77 
58.35 
58.79 
60.01 
59.65 
59.81 
59.40 
59.82 
57.97 
58.01 
58.65 
59.07 


$20.64 
43.91 


19.63 
18.44 
12.93 
10.38 
17.56 
17.93 
17.71 
18.43 
17.81 
18.97 
17.88 
18.29 
19.30 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


1  Not  limited  to  $15  prior  to  1898. 

»  From  Oct.  6, 1890,  to  June  30, 1891. 

»  From  July  1  to  Aug.  28, 1894. 

<  Not  classified  according  to  value  under  act  of  1894. 

6  From  July  24, 1897,  to  June  30, 1898. 
«  From  July  1  to  Oct.  13, 1913. 

7  Not  stated. 


See  Table  8  below. 


Table  8. — Cotton  hnit  wearing  apparel  * — Imports  for  consumption — Reventie. 

ACT  OF  1894. 


Fiscal  year. 


1895  ». 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1S98». 


Rate  of  duty. 


50  per  cent 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Quantity. 


Dozens. 

144,595 

168,803 

161,751 

6,303 


Value. 


$479,987 

523,403 

503,761 

17,853 


Duty 
collected. 


$239,993 

261,701 

251,880 

8,926 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$3.32 
3.10 
3.11 
2.83 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


P^  cent. 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


1  Only  one  classification.         *  From  Aug.  28, 1894,  to  June  30, 1895.        *  From  July  1  to  24»  1897. 
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Table  8. — Cotton  hnit  wearing  apparel  * — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue — Contd. 

ACT  OF  1913. 


Fiscal  year. 


Fiscal  year: 

1914 » 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Calendar  year: 

1920 

1921 

1921 


1922  (Jan.  1  to 
Sept.  21). 

1922  (Jan.  1  to 
Sept.  21). 


Rate  of  duty.      1    Quantity. 


30  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do , 

.....do 

do 

do 


do I 

do I 

30  per  c«it  plus  7  i 

cents  per  pound,  i 

30  per  cent i 

30i)er  cent  plus  7  i 
cents  per  pound.  | 


Dozeru. 
96,359 
78,241 
52,194 
57,039 
37,226 
100,730 
24,329 

22,441 
28,615 
»  2,911 

548 

»4,819 


Value. 


$304,270 
278,182 
18L947 
m376 
216,248 
682,998 
187,642 

193,119 

162,480 

27,049 

1,493 

33,974 


Duty 
collecrod. 


S91,281 
83,454 
54,584 
n,212 
64,874 

204,100 
56,221 

57,936 

48,703 

8,780 

448 

10,822 


Value  i)cr 

unit  of 
quantity. 


13.14 
3.55 
3.48 
4.16 
5.80 
6.78 
7.71 

8.61 
5.68 
9.29 

2.72 

7.05 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percetd. 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 

3a  00 

3a  00 

32.46 
30.00 
31.85 


I  From  Oct.  3, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 

«  Under  emergency  tariff  act  of  May  27, 1921.    Quantity  equivalent  to  9,510  pounds. 

»  Equivalent  to  8,997  pounds. 

Table  9. — Cotton  hnit  wearing  apparel —  Underwear  ^  — Domestic  exports. 


Exported  to — 


United  Kingdom — 

Australia 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Canada 

Uruguay 

Chile 

New  Zealand 

Mexico 

France 

British  South  Africa. 

Peru 

Norway 

Denmark 

All  other  countries. . . 

Total 


Fiscal  years. 


1918 


S125,932 

334,507 

443,425 

199,874 

448,707 

40,837 

145,165 

23,576 

133,798 

35,037 

51,049 

43,953 

22,359 

5,000 

576,433 


2,602,293 


1919 


$874,283 

453,700 

307,250 

284,998 

181,281 

135,240 

107,071 

102,044 

99,121 

54,332 

43,066 

255,921 

156,920 

2,150,886 


5,633,241 


1920 


$2,332,585 

428,249 

1,095,838 

575,851 

492,004 

249,343 

93,557 

42,577 

97,560 

30,667 

177,311 

122,331 

1,602,445 

519,043 

4,180,775 


12,040,126 


1920 


$2,381,815 
1,096,668 
1,601,448 
1,363,401 

532,523 
145,112 

73,594 
138,277 

29,244 
256,804 
197,939 
936,394 
240,183 
4,624,843 


14,067,839 


Calendar' 

years. 

Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21, 

1922. 

1921 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Dozens. 

$850,786 

389,938 

$1,533,991 

236,736 

246,467 

498,695 

139,871 

58,124 

218,094 

406,547 

60,407 

411,065 

458,629 

158,860 

365,743 

152,611 

25,590 

131,755 

43,043 

2,712 

17,363 

27,255 

19,581 

42,914 

96,913 

222 

73,709 

11,449 

51,606 

40,763 

116,838 

29,450 

4,120 

20,669 

18,182 

10',678 

60,741 

26,747 

7,437 

29,275 

1,041,792 

222,664 

884,459 

3,602,493 

1,258,790 

4,383,228 

1  Not  separately  stated  prior  to  1918. 


Table  10. — Cotton  knit  wearing  apparel^  other  than  hosiery  or  underwear  ^ — Domestic 

exports. 


Exported  to- 


Fiscal  vear?. 


United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Canada 

Uruguay 

ChUe 

New  Zealand 

Mexico^ 

France 

British  South  Africa , 

Peru 

Norway - 

Denmark 

All  other  oountries 

Total : 

>  Not  separately  stated  prior  to  1918. 


1918 


$25,799 

25,949 

88,792 

212,736 

353,084 

164,064 

12,105 

7,213 

62,491 

57,527 

18,779 

6,156 

3,379 

7,582 

137,967 


1,172,662 


1919 


$66,508 
26,277 
79,224 
74,619 

274,775 
11,175 
16,353 
7,968 
25,474 
^,149 
14,345 
4,670 
55,325 
13,713 

282,640 


1,037,502 


1920 


$424,825 

13,982 

223,215 

89,773 

654,685 

18,459 

14,165 

9,877 

92,240 

20,284 

24,778 

26,696 

184,544 

124,876 

418,905 


2,341,304 


Calendar  years. 


1920 


$520,605 

25,622 

375,451 

139,243 

482,584 

48,434 

14,785 

11,122 

154,189 

14,199 

34,106 

34,726 

113,060 

44,522 

497,910 


2,510,558 


1921 


$28,709 

11,629 

48,640 

48,487 

113,063 

25,128 

4,941 

1,414 

58,589 

5,845 

1,873 

8,290 


1,974 
69,291 


427,737 
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Tablb  11. — CotUm  inU  widerweaar-^Priut  (whoU$dU). 
[From  War  ladostries  Board,  Price  BuUetiii  No.  23.] 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


Women's 
ribbed 

union 

salts 
ISpomids 
perdoten. 


$8.2500 

8.2600 

8.2500 

0.0313 

12.2917 

18.0208 


Men's 

^irtssnd 

arawers, 

flat  fleeced, 

1^13 

pounds. 


$4.2500 
4.2500 
4.1875 
4.0094 
8.8771 

13.0290 


Merino 

shirts  and 

drawers, 

60  per  cent 

wool, 
24  9Klge. 


$13.5000 
13.5000 
13.5000 
13.5475 
17.6667 
21.5597 


Men's 
battxif- 


5}  pounds 
perdoign. 


$3.2500 
3.2500 
3.2500 
3.4088 
4.8546 
7.0825 


Tablb  12 — Cotton  knil  wearing  apparel  (except  hosiery  and  gloves) — Rates  of  duty. 


Rateofdntj. 


1883 


1800. 


352 
863 


*  *  *  shirts,  and  drawers,  and  all  goods  made  on  knitting 
madiiwn  or  names,  oonqiosed  wholly  of  cotton,  and  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  fcir. 

*  *  *  shirts,  and  drawers,  fasliioned,  narrowed,  or  sliaped 
wbidly  or  in  part  br  knitting  mafthlnes  or  tnmeB,  or  knit  by 
hand,  and  oomposea  wholly  of  cotton. 

*  *  *  lAiirts  and  drawers  oomposed'of  cotton,  valued  at  not 
more  than  $1.50  per  dozen. 

«  «  «   all  siiirts  and  drawers  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vege* 
table  flber,  valned  at— 
More  than  $1.50  per  docen  and  not  more  than  $3  per  dosen . . . 

More  than  $3  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $5  per  dozen 

More  than  $5  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $7  per  dozen 

More  than  $7  per  dozen 


1894. 
1897. 


1909. 


202 
819 


*   *   *   knitted  shirts  or  drawers,   *   *   *   composed  of  cotton 
or  other  vegetable  flber,  flnished  or  nnflnlshed.  < 

Shirts  and  drawers,  puits,  vests,  union  suits,  combination  suits,  ; 
tiglits,  sweaters,  corset  covers  and  all  underwear  of  every  de-  \ 
soripticm  made  whoOy  or  in  part  on  knitting  ma<^ines  or 
frames,  or  Icnit  by  hand,  finished  or  unfinished,  not  indndJng  ! 
stockings,  hose  and  half  hose  composed  of  cotton  or  otlm*  ! 
vefletaUe  fiber,  valued  at—  > 

Mot  more  than  $1.50  per  dozen \ 

More  than  $1.50  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $3  per  docen ...  I 

More  than  $3  per  docen  and  not  more  than  $5  per  docen I 

More  than  $5  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $7  per  dozen | 

I 
More  than  $7  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $15  per  docen... 


35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


$1  per  docen  plus  35 

percent. 
$1.25  per  dozen  plus 

40  per  cent. 
$1.50  per  dozen  plus 

40  per  cent. 
$2  per  dosen  plus  40 

percent. 
50  per  cent. 
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Above$15  per  dozen 

Shirts  and  drawers,  pants,  vests,  uni(m  suits,  combination  suits, 
tights,  sweaters,  corset  covers  and  all  underwear  of  every 
description  made  wholly  or  in  part  on  knitting  madiines.  or 
frames,  or  Icoit  by  hand,  ffaiished  or  unfinished,  not  indnding 
stoddngSy  hose  and  half  hose,  omiposed  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  valued  at— 

Kot  more  than  $1.50  per  dozen 


GO  cents  per  docen  plus 

15  per  cent. 
$1  JO  per  docen  plus  15 

percent. 
$L50  per  dosen  plus  25 

pff  CBOt. 

$175  per  docen  plus  35 

per  cent. 
$2125  per  docen  plus  35 

percent. 
50  per  cent. 


More  than  $1.50  per  docen  and  not  more  than  $1  per  doceo... 


More  than  $3  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $5  per  dozen. 


More  than  $6  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $7  per  docen J 

I 
More  than  $7  per  docen  and  not  more  than  $15  per  dozen....! 

Above  $15  per  dozen l 


60  cents  per  dosen  pint 
15  per  cent. 

$1  JO  per  docen  pins  15 
percent. 

$1.50  per  dozen  plot  95 
percent. 

$1775  per  docen  plus  85 
per  osnt. 

$2.25  per  docen  plus  35 
percent. 

50  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 
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Table  12. -^Cotton  knit  wearing  apparel  {except  hosiery  and  gloves — Rates  of  duty- 
^*  ..i.  Continued. 


Act  of— 

Par. 

1913.... 

261 

• 

1921.... 

16 

17 

1922.... 

917 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Shirts  and  drawers,  pants,  vests,  union  suits,  combination  suits, 
U^ts,  sweaters,  corset  covers,  and  all  underwear  and  wearing 
apparel  of  every  description,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section,  made  wholly  or  in  part  on  knitting  machines  or  frames, 
or  knit  by  hand,  finished  or  unfinished,  not  including  such  as 
are  trimmed  with  lace,  imitation  lace  or  crochet  or  as  are  emf 
broidered  and  not  including  stockings,  hose  and  ^f  nose, 
composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  nber. 

Cotton  having  a  staple  of  If  inches  or  more  in  length 

Manufactures  of  wmch  cotton  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  para- 
graph 16  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value. 


Underwear  and  all  other  wearing  apparel  of  every  description, 
finished  or  unfinished,  compo^  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber,  made  wholly  or  in  part  on  knitting  machines,  or  knit 
by  hand,  and  not  specially  provided  for. 


Rate  of  duty. 


30  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem 


7  cents  per  pound . 

7  cents  per  pound,  in 
addition  to  the  rates 
of  duty  imposed 
thereon  by  existing 
law. 

45  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

The  provision  in  paragraph  339  of  the  act  of  1897  for  wearing 
apparel  in  part  of  lace  was  neld  to  be  more  specific  in  reference  to 
cotton  neckwear  composed  in  part  of  lace  tnan  the  provision  in 
paragraph  314  for  neckties  or  necfewear  composed  of  cotton.  (Golden- 
oerg  V,  United  States,  130  Fed.  108,  of  1904;  petition  for  certiorari 
denied,  195  U.  S.  634.) 

Cotton  knit  shawls,  returned  by  the  appraiser  as  ^'imitation  cotton 
lace  wearing  apparel,"  were  declared  not  to  be  made  wholly  or  in 
part  of  imitation  lace  within  paragraph  339  of  the  act  of  1897  but 
were  held  to  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  314  which  provided  for 
wearing  apparel  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  or  of 
which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  was  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer.  (G.  A.  6040,  T.  15.  26369,  of 
1905.)  In  Abstract  34284  T.  D.  34000,  of  1913,  cotton  lace  shawls 
were  held  to  be  dutiable  as  cotton  lace  wearing  apparel  under 
paragraph  349  of  the  act  of  1909  rather  than  as  wearing  apparel  of 
cotton  under  paragraph  324.  Knit  scarfs,  composed  oi  cotton  and 
lace,  cotton  chief  value,  made  on  knitting  machines  or  frames  were, 
however,  held  dutiable  as  cotton  knit  wearing  apparel  imder  para- 
graph 261  of  the  act  of  1913  rather  than  under  the  provision  in  para- 
graph 358  for  ^*  wearing  apparel,  and  all  other  articles  or  fabrics  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  lace  or  of  imitation  lace  of  any  kind."  (G.  A. 
7775,  T.  D.  35715,  of  1915.  But  in  a  later  case  brought  by  the  same 
importers,  upon  proof  of  commercial  designation,  merchandise  iden- 
tical with  that  passed  upon  in  T.  D.  35715,  supra^  was  held  to  be 
properly  dutiable  under  the  provision  in  paragraph  358  of  the  act  of 
1913  for  '' wearing  apparel;  and  all  other  articles  or  fabrics  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  lace  or  of  imitation  lace  of  any  kind."  (G.  A. 
7947,  T.  D.  36596  modifying  G.  A.  7775,  T.  D.  35715,  supra.) 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  me  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles  and 
commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and 
others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  numerical 
order  of  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combined  in  one 

Eamphlet.  In  doing  this  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
een  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 
has  been  treated  under  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff  act  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  para^aph  appears  in 
numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiaole  and 
another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article  is 
discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in 
numerical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  '^Introduction  and  index,'' 
which  contains: 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of.  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article  was 
provided  for  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  ''Introduction  and  index ^'  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  has  had 
the  services  of  Evelina  P.  Kean,  of  the  textile  division  of  the  com- 
mission's staff,  and  of  others. 
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COTTON  WEARING  APPAREL. 


Tariff  Act  of  October  3, 1913. 

{T«xt  of  Sohedulo  1,  providing  for  eoUoa  wearing  imaral,  «zcipt  knit  goods,  not  ornamented  wttli  laoe  or 

embroidery.] 

Par.  255.  Handkerchiefs  or  mufflers  composed  of  cotton,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  section,  whether  finished  or  unfinished,  not  hemmed,  25  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  hemmed,  or  hemstitched,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  256.  Clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description, 
composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  or  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and 
India  rubber,  made  up  or  manufactured,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  mlor,  seamstress, 
or  manufacturer,  and  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  30  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  shirt  collars  and  cuffs  of  cotton,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PLAIN  COTTON  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

SXTMMABT. 

Plain  cotton  handkerchiefs  constitute  probably  three-fourths  of  the 
total  quantity  of  handkerchiefs  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Although  it  is  not  entirely  a  specialized  industry,  the  bulk  of  the 
output  IS  by  large,  well-organized  establishments  making  only  hand- 
kerchiefs. These  are  located  mainly  in  New  York  City,  rJew  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

The  value  of  the  domestic  production  of  plain  cotton  handkerchiefs 
in  1914  was  estimated  at  about  $10,000,000.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
duction in  1920  was  probably  three  times  this  amount,  the  increase 
being  due  mainly  to  the  higher  level  of  prices,  but  partly  to  the 
larger  production  and  consumption  of  plain  cotton  handkerchiefs 
resulting  from  the  scarcity  and  relatively  nigher  prices  of  linen  hand- 
kerchief. ^  . 

Imports  of  plain  cotton  handkerchiefs  were  very  small  prior  to  the 
fiscal  vear  1914,  when  they  increased  to  $112,499.  Imports  in  the 
cdlenaar  jear  1920  were  abnormally  large,  being  valued  at  $1,633,- 
769.  This  record  import  was  due  to  trade  conditions  in  the  after- 
math of  the  war  period,  but  did  not  amount  to  as  much  as  5  per 
cent  of  the  domestic  production. 

Genebal  Infobmatiok. 
Handkerchiefs  were  provided  for  in  the  act  of  1913  as  follows: 

Per  cent  ad 
Par.  255.  Cotton:  trtowm. 

Plain,  unhemmed 2$ 

Plain,  hemmed  or  hemftitched 30 

Par.  282.  Flax,  hemp,  or  ramie: 

Plain,  unhenmied  or  henmied 35 

Plain,  hemstitched,  imitation  hemstitched,  revered,  or  with 

drawn  threads 40 
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Paragraph  255  of  tibe  act  of  1913  corered  ihe  staple  artide  tliat 
cotmtiUiUsB  the  bulk  of  the  handkerchief  trade,  ihe  plain  hemmed 
or  hematitched  cotton  handkerchief  whieh  is  made  m  the  United 
States  in  large  qnamtities.  To  prevent  the  eva^on  (A  duty  on  gocj^ 
but  one  step  re^nored  from  Ae  finished  article,  there  waa  special 
prorision  in  this  paragraph  for  unhetmned  handkerchiefs,  this 
covering  doth  cat  to  handkerchief  size  or  goods  in  the  nieoe  which 
*f«  otmously  intended  bj;  reason  of  printing,  niafks  in  tne  weaving, 
or  otherwise,  for  making  into  handkerchiefs. 

All  grades  of  light-weight  cotton  cloth,  from  md'mnTj  print  cloth 
un  to  the  finest  combed  lawn,  are  used  for  mflking  handkerchiefs. 
These  are  of  varied  styles  and  sizes;  women  s  hanrlkerchiefs  are  made 
up  to  15  inches  square  whereas  men's  bamlkerchiffs  ftre  mainly  18  to 
p  indies  square.  Mufflers,  also  mention^  in  pflrflgraph  255,  are 
large  kerchiefs,  used  ordinarily  to  protect  the  throat  or  head.  They 
present  no  distinct  problem  apart  from  handkerchiefs  and  in  the 
volume  of  trade  are  of  slight  importance. 
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DOMESTIC  FRODITCTION. 

Materials. — Cotton  cloth  used  in  the  production  of  handkerchiefs 
includes  print  cloths,  made  of  28s  to  42s  yams,  longcloths  made  of 
40s  to  60s  yarns,  and  combed  lawn  made  of  60s  to  llOs,  or  finer,  yams. 
In  the  first  two  classes  the  material  is  almost  invariably  domestic,  as 
satisfactory  cloths  of  this  type  can  be  obtained  here  at  prices  that  are 
usually  lower  than  those  at  which  similar  goods  can  be  landed  from 
abroad.  The  combed  lawns  used  are  partly  domestic  and  partly 
imported;  part  of  the  import  is  due  to  lower  prices  and  part  to 
superior  quality  or  the  fact  that  cloths  of  the  desired  fineness  can 
not  be  obtained  in  this  country. 

The  following  particulars,  of  typical  cotton  cloths,  in  the  gray, 
largely  used  in  making  handkerchiefs,  are  supplied  by  leading  manu- 
facturers : 


Width  in  inches. 


Yards 

per 
pound. 


4.35 
5.35 
600 
6.25 
4.75 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
0.2S 
9.  SO 
7.00 

laoo 

9.65 

10.00 
9.00 
7.00 
7.50 
9.66 
8.50 
8.75 

10.00 
7.00 
9.65 
8.00 
9.35 
9.00 


Ends  and 

picks  POT 

square  inch. 


72  by  76.. 
64  by  60.. 
60  by  52.. 
60  by  48.. 
68  by  72.. 
80  by  88.. 
72  by  68.. 
80  by  76.. 
96  by  100. 
88  by  80.. 
80  by  80.. 
68  by  64.. 
88  by  88.. 
72  by  60.. 
72  by  60.. 


Total 
threads 

per 

square 

inch. 


76  by  72... 
88 by  80... 
96  by  100.. 
96  by  92... 
76  by  72... 
88  by  80... 
88  by  80... 
80  by  80... 
104  by  104. 
80 by  80... 
96  by  100.. 
96  by  92... 
104  by  100. 


148 
124 
112 
108 
140 
16S 
140 
156 
196 
168 
160 
132 
176 
132 
132 

146 
168 
196 
188 
148 
168 
168 
160 
206 
160 
196 
188 
204 


OAdal 

aveng» 

yarn 

count. 


20.'3 

3a4 

30.8 
3a9 
30.9 
89.0 
40.0 
44.6 
45.6 
48.0 
52.4 
65.4 
55.7 
56.6 
60.7 

6B.4 
64.8 
65.3 
67.1 
68.0 
68.0 
68. 2 
68.6 
69.1 
73.5 
74.7 
83.7 
87.4 


Methods  of  production. — ^The  handkerchief  manufacturers  buy  their 
cloth,  which  is  therrfore  the  ''raw  material''  of  the  handkerchief 
industry.  After  being  bleached,  and  in  some  cases  dyed  or  printed, 
the  cloth  is  cut  and  the  edges  are  hemmed  or  hemstitched  on 
machines.  The  handkerchiefs  are  then  ironed,  folded,  boxed,  and 
cased.  Handkerchiefs  may  be  woven  as  sudi  on  the  loom  but  this 
method  is  not  in  general  use  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  description  of  handkerchief  manufacture  is  given  by 
a  representative  of  the  industry:  ^ 

The  manufactiire  of  cotton  handkerchiefs  pieeentB  no  tpedal  difficulties  and  those 
with  either  color  or  talk  borders  are  easily  made,  providing  due  attention  iBpaid  to  a 
few  features  and  the  calculations  therefor  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  actual 
loom  production  may  be  lowered  slightly  and  in  some  cases  a  larger  number  of  harnesses 
may  bd  required  than  for  ordinary  plain  goods. 


1  Kaskel,  J.  8.:  Southern  TextUe  Bulletin,  July  27 ,1922. 
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The  construction  for  most  of  the  cloths  used  for  this  class  of  merchandise  is  a  plain 
lawn.  The  cloth  is  usually  within  a  range  of  from  7  to  8^  yards  per  pound;  the  warp 
is  usually  about  60  singles;  the  filling  between  90  and  105  singles.  Naturally  there 
are  variations  from  these  figures,  but  on  the  whole  that  is  a  reasonable  range  and  the 
most  popular  one. 

Handkerchief  cloth  is  woven  in  different  widths  with  due  regard  being  paid  to  such 
breadth  which  will  permit  of  its  beins  cut  up  by  the  handkerchief  manufacturer  as 
will  be  the  most  economical  for  his  work.  *  /^  *  Some  of  the  best  widths  in  which 
these  goods  are  made  are  36,  39,  40,  and  46  inches.  The  advantages  of  these  will  be 
readily  grasped  by  making  the  handkerchiefs  a  size  to  correspond  which  will  produce 
the  least  waste.  Thus  a  36-inch  cloth  will  give  three  handkerchiefs  each  one  meas- 
uring 12  inches  wide  and  11.75  inches  long.  The  39-inch  width  willpermit  the  cutting 
of  two  of  the  dimension  of  19.5  inches  wide  and  19  inches  long.  The  40-inch  width 
will  give  two  which  are  each  20  inches  wide  and  19.5  inches  long.  The  46-inch  width 
is  good  for  four  handkerchiefs  each  of  which  are  11.5  inches  wide  and  11.25  long. 

Handkerchiefs  are  almost  always  square  and  it  probably  has  been  already  noted  bv 
the  reader  that  there  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  length  and  width  of  each  hand.- 
kerchief  in  the  above  calculation.  This  is  done  purposely  as  the  cloth  in  finishing 
will  extend  in  the  length  and  contract  in  the  width  as  many  cotton  fabrics,  do.  This 
extension  and  contraction  balances  and  will  make  the  handkerchief  square,  but 
the  advantages  remain  with  the  manufacturer  as  he  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  few 
more  pieces  out  of  the  cut. 

In  weaving  cloth  for  this  purpose  we  always  provide  a  mark  for  the  cutter  both  in 
the  width  and  in  the  length.  This  is  done  to  facilitate  his  work.  To  mark  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  warp  we  often  leave  two  or  three  dents  empty.  This  is  the  particular 
system  followed  on  gray  goods,  but  in  color  work  that  would  not  be  sufficiently  clear 
and  distinct,  so  there  we  draw  in  one  gray  cord  which  is  visible.  When  a  gray  cord  is 
used  we  have  found  that  a  2/20s  is  large  enough  and  this  should  be  given  one  full 
dent. 

To  make  a  shearing  or  cutting  mark  in  the  direction  of  the  filling  we  shoot  in  several 
picks  in  one  shed.  This  raised  cord  effect  is  a  very  good  and  easily  apparent  line  to 
ffuide  the  cutting.  In  this  respect  it  is  most  essential  that  great  care  and  attention 
be  given  to  the  mstance  between  the  cutting  marks  otherwise  losses  will  be  created, 
because  the  sizes  must  be  exact. 

Handkerchiefs  in  the  course  of  their  manufacture  are  folded  so  that  the  comers 
are  turned  in  and  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  these  four  comers  meet  in  the  center. 
If  they  do  not,  the  handkerchief  is  cut  into  shape  that  they  will.  If  the  weaving  of 
the  cloth  and  the  placing  of  the  shearing  marks  therein  are  not  done  carefully  there 
will  be  a  waste.    This  must  be  avoided. 

The  hemming  or  hemsritchmg  of  handkerchiefs  is  work  well  adapted 
to  female  labor;  the  material  handled  is  li^ht  and  the  operation  in- 
volves the  use  of  only  the  ordinary  sewing  machine,  or  similar 
machines  with  hemstitching  attachments,  either  of  which  can  be 
run  by  power.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  wage  earners  are  women, 
the  latest  inclusive  records  showing  that  on  December  15,  1914, 
there  were  employed  in  the  handkerchief  industry  7,272  women  as 
against  1,064  men,  or  roughly  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  1. 

Organization. — Few  manufacturers  confine  themselves  to  hand- 
kerchiefs of  any  one  type  or  material.  The  majority  use  both  cotton 
and  linen  cloths,  and  produce  both  men's  and  women's  h^idkerchiefs,^ 
plain  and  ornamented.  Moreover,  the  manufacture  of  handker- 
chiefs is  not  entirely  a  specialized  industry,  sometimes  being  reported 
as  a  subsidiary  of  wearing  apparel  manufacture. 

The  bulk  of  the  output  is  made  under  large-scale  factory  conditions, 
although  a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  is  made  in  small  shops  and 
by  individuals  working  on  contract.  The  handkerchief  industry  has 
not  been  separately  reported  bv  the  Census  Bureau,  but  a  study  of 
the  original  schedules  for  1914  snowed  that  approximately  80  per  cent 
of  the  total  domestic  product,  including  ornamented  handkerchiefs, 
was  put  on  the  market  by  49  manufacturers  who  had  the  handker- 
chiefs made  up  and  finished  in  their  own  plants.     The  remaining  20 
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per  cent  was  produced  by  about  75  small  concerns,  which  worked  by 
contract  on  materials  supplied  them  by  others;  their  output  was 
largely  of  handkerchiefs  emoroidered  or  otherwise  ornamented.  Over 
half  of  the  total  handkerchiefs  was  produced  by  six  firms  having  a 
combined  output  of  more  than  $7,500,000  annually.  Four  ol  these 
produced  more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth  each,  and  two  produced 
over  a  half  million  dollars*  worth  each.  A  total  of  27  other  manu- 
facturers reported  individual  outputs  ranging  between  $50,000  and 
$500,000  annually. 

A  considerable  number  of  establishments  making  handkerchiefs 
have  small  working  forces,  but  the  larger  factories  employ  several 
hundred  each.  The  largest  plant  devoted  entirely  to  handkerchiefs 
employed  during  1914  an  average  of  nearly  1,400  workers. 

Geographical  distribvtion. — ^The  handkerchief  industry  is  largely 
localized  in  the  northeastern  States,  with  New  York  as  the  main  dis- 
tributing center.  Of  the  25  largest  plants,  11  are  in  New  Jersey,  and 
8  of  these  in  Passaic.  A  number  of  important  establishments  ai'e 
located  in  Pennsylvania,  several  in  Rhode  Island,  and  a  considerable 
number  in  and  around  New  York  Citv. 

Domestic  production. — Cotton  and  linen  handkerchiefs,  plain  and 
embroidered,  are  usually  made  in  the  same  establishment;  this  renders 
it  difficult  to  treat  the  manufacture  of  cotton  handkerchiefs  sepa- 
rately. The  value  of  the  plain  cotton  handkerchiefs  produced  in 
1914  was  estimated  at  about  $10,000,000,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  for  all  handkerchiefs.^  Considering  the  lower  average  value  of 
the  cotton  article,  it  is  probable  that  plam  cotton  handkerchiefs  con- 
stitute at  least  three-fourths  of  the  number  of  handkerchiefs  produced 
annually  in  the  United  States. 

Domestic  exports, — Handkerchiefs  were  not  separately  stated  in  ex- 
port statistics  of  the  United  States  prior  to  January,  1922.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  1922,  exports  of  cotton  handkerchiefs  amoimted  to 
144,797  dozen,  valued  at  $98,739.  Export  trade  in  handkerchiefs, 
as  in  most  other  manufactures  of  cotton,  has  increased  during  the 
last  few  years.  An  indication  is  afforded  by  Canadian  statistics, 
which  record  importations  of  American  cotton  handkerchiefs  valued 
at  $175,460  in  1920,  as  against  only  $6,111  in  1914,  fiscal  years  ending 
March  21. 

FOREIGN'   PRODUCTION. 

There  are  no  statistics  as  to  the  volume  of  foreign  production  of 
cotton  handkerchiefs.  As  the  manufacture  of  handkerchiefs  is 
largely  a  cutting-up  trade,  requiring  little  skill,  undoubtedly  most 
countries  supply  the  great  bulk  of  their  domestic  needs  of  this  staple 
article  of  convenience  out  of  the  piece  goods  that  they  weave  or  im- 
port. In  the  greater  number  of  instances,  cotton  handkerchiefs  are 
not  separately  recorded  in  import  and  export  statistics. 

Such  partial  data  as  are  available  indicate  that  the  United  Kingdom 
is  the  main  exporter,  supplying  all  grades,  from  the  gaudy  bandanna 
to  handkerchiefs  of  the  nnest  quality.  The  cotton  cloth  is,  as  a  rule, 
woven  in  Great  Britain  but  Belfast  is  the  main  export  center,  being 

s  Derived  from  a  study  of  the  originalscbedulee  prepared  by  manufacturers  for  the  1914  census  and  verified 
by  statements  at  the  tariil  hearings.  As  the  year  1914  was  a  period  of  depression  and  reduced  operations 
in  the  handkerchief  trade,  the  normal  output  was  probably  larger  than  indicated;  in  recent  years  higher 
prices  alone  would  greatly  increase  the  total  value. 
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fav^orvd  because  <rf  the  excellence  of  its  bleaching,  the  chem|Hiess  of 
borne  JAbor  availftble  for  initialing  or  otherwise  ornamenting  the 
article,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  also  the  main  export  center  for  linen 
handkerrhieCs  and  therefore  accostomed  to  putting  up  handkerchiefs 
in  any  strie  required.  The  cotton  manufacturing  countries  of  the 
Cootnieflit.  such  as  Germanv.  Austria.  Switzerland.  France,  and 
Italy,  ejqMBtt  in  smaller  quaatities.  as  aL^i  do  Japan,  and  recently, 
the  United  States,  The  >wiss  handkerchiefs  exported  are  mainly 
enibrwd«ed;  French  handkerchiefs  are  mainly  of  fine  quality  and 
lar^ly  <rf  tintse  ornamented  with  lace. 


Prior  to  the  act  <*i  1S97  imports  of  cotton  handkerchiefs  were  not 
separate^r  ircorded,  being  included  in  records  of  importations  of 
buKlkcxciJefs  made  <rf  cotton  "or  other  vegetable  fibw.  *  In  the  23 
fiscal  years  ISvS  to  192«^.  inclusire,  imp^^rts  i»f  plain  cotton  hand- 
kerdiiefe  avenged  $1 75.74  S  annnalh*. 

In  the  period  cc»Tei>wi  bv  the  acts  of  1S97  and  KV»9,  with  no  change 
in  tbe  woriing  descfimive  of  handkerci.iofs  bp>u^ii  in.  the  equivalent 
ad  vaiorem  rate  of  duty  averaged  o2-4»>  per  cent  on  actual  imports. 
Imports  ranged  frx^m  a  high  of  $147,437  in  iv^n*  to  a  low  of  $39,954  in 
191S,  Under  the  act  of  1:^13.  in  the  period  fn>m  October  4,  1913,  to 
June  30,  19^X  irjclusive,  the  ad  valorem  rale  of  d'jiy  averaged  29,10 
per  cent.  Imports  trndM*  the  act  of  1  ^^13  were  more  substantial,  rang- 
ing from  a  low  of  $120,153  in  the  liscai  year  191.>  to  a  hurh  of  $1,633,769 
im  ibe  e:aMflMlar  year  1920.  If  the  value  of  the  d>m*^Tic  production 
of  pdain  ClMIoc  fcanikerchiefs  was  $1  v  *•  *.  >*•  in  19i4  it  most  have 
beM  twx!»  or  three  limes  as  mi>ch  in  l^Oti.  and  the  reroril  import  in 
i92v«  was  tberefot>t  kss  than  5  pw  cent  i^  the  domestic  production. 

Tbe  finished  handkerchief,  hemmM  or  hemstitched,  has  always 
made  up  the  bulk  of  tbe  inuwrt  trade  m  plain  cotton  handkerduefs. 
Importations  of  handkerrhiefs  in  the  pxxe,  or  haniiketrhirfs  ctit  bat 
not  bemmetd.  constituted  in  lite  hiirr.is*  ;  ear  le;s>  :han  one-ninth  of 
tike  total  impi^tb  under  parftgrtrth  2->5  of  the  act  of  1913.  and  ]»iDr 
to  1^16  w«e  itrftciicallv  T>«rii<rNie, 


Imports  ci  TiUan  cotton  har^ikeirhiefs,  c-::arle  under  paragr^ih 
2->3u  werp  nsnfilrr  muci  iess  iia^>n*r.t  iha^i  imrorts  of  fancy  cotton 

Fs,  adv>med  wiii  e^n.^^co.>?rv-,  lace,  <«-  otherwise,  dutiable 


^mder  paragraph  3^  of  tbe  act  of  I^:;^  at  t^J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Impcirts  in  the  fiscal  year  i?2C*  wece  exf>r-;o:c.iI  in  that  plain  cotton 
iiaDokfTcLK'^fs  were  siiii:;v  m  ex^ps^  i»f  firrrv  c:-::on  handk<?xJiiefs. 
Tbe  increase  in  impons  o?  roun  o<»t tv^r,  hanikcrr"r,>efs  to  monp  than  a 
T«rnng  doliars  in  I92i*  was  liae  iv^  var>.'»xts  cans^e?^  l>uTii^g  the  calen- 
19i9  prices  cf  cvMioc:  isMuriirf**' tunes  in  the  Vnit«l  States  in- 
c  gTe*i>r,  wik«>Mis  E^urviwan  prmes  n>s*  id. -re  slowh  ;  tbe  di- 
v«]^ca»oe  became  so  gryaa  m  liie  fall  cif  1919  that^  axied  by  tbe  drop 
in  tiie  erciajige  vah>e  oif  ii>e  pocni  sierling  mi:>i!ti  ii^cneascd  the 
poir^kasing  p.>weT  .if  ibe  Ameriv'^in  d:Car,  iiniv»n,ni:  became  anusaaDy 
p3>o£ial^.  Tris  gr^Wkt.y  st:in:£iied  tie  purrLkse  arivyid  of  cottcm 
Ci:»iL  and  of  anarks  iai3e  ibfcv^fn^nt.  Tr.e  facn  thai  British  prices 
w-ffip  afeo  nsinc  cj::jrk*n*o  r -vtnir.  t>.m  only  bec«^3s?  .^  a  iesire  to  take 
ACvai^Xdure  of  r»reva;l*nir  r^rxy^  r»;;t  because  of  tiw*  saving  in  costoms 
diMS  Tinofsr  ar,  ai  vaj.cyat:  i-:y  "y  in.ronini:  r^^fre  price?  could 
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rise  further.  This  flood  of  buying  orders  lasted  until  March,  1920, 
by  which  time  British  prices  had  risen  to  more  nearly  their  normal 
relation  to  the  American.  Another  factor  that  stimulated  imports 
of  plain  cotton  handkerchiefs  was  the  scarcity  of  plain  linen  hand- 
kerchiefs, arising  mainly  from  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  fine  linen 
from  which  to  make  such  handkerchiefs. 

Imports  of  plain  cotton  handkerchiefs  are  almost  entirely  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Switzerland,  although  there  are  small  and  more 
or  less  sporadic  imports  from  a  few  other  countries. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Under  the  act  of  1890  cotton  handkerchiefs  unhemmed  or  hemmed 
were  dutiable  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  if  hemstitched,  at  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  under  the  act  of  1894  these  rates  were  reduced  to 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  act  of  1897  cotton  handkerchiefs  unhemmed  or  hemmed 
were  dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as  the  cloth  of  which  composed,  but 
with  a  proviso  for  a  minimum  rate  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  hem- 
stitchea  or  imitation  hemstitched  or  revered  they  were  dutiable  at  a 
differential  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  above  the  cloth  duty,  but  with 
a  proviso  for  a  mmimum  rate  of  55  per  cent  ad  valorem."  The  1897 
provisions  were  reenacted  without  verbal  change  in  1909.  There 
was,  however,  some  inherent  difference  inasmuch  as  the  cloth  sched- 
ule, which  formed  the  basis  in  each  case,  was  slightlv  modified. 
Theoretically,  the  number  of  classifications  was  increased,  but  actu- 
ally it  was  fewer,  as  the  cotton  handkerchiefs  were  imported  in  the 
main  under  the  minimum  clause. 

Under  the  act  of  1913  cotton  handkerchiefs  unhemmed  were  duti- 
able at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  hemmed  or  hemstitched,  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

The  emergency  tariff  act  of  Mav  27,  1921,  provided  a  compen- 
satory duty  of  7  cents  per  pound  on  all  manufactures  of  cotton 
having  a  staple  of  If  inches  or  over.  This  provision  applied  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cotton  handkerchiefs  imported. 

In  the  act  of  1922,  paragraph  918,  unhemmed  cotton  handker- 
chiefs are  dutiable  as  the  cloth  of  which  made,  whereas  those  hemmed 
or  hemstitched  pay  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  thereto.  A 
minimum  ad  valorem  rate  of  30  p^r  cent  is  provided  for  those  con- 
taining yams  the  average  number  of  which  does  not  exceed  40,  and 
a  minimum  rate  of  40  per  cent  on  those  made  of  finer  yams. 

COMPETITIVE    CONDITIONS. 

Under  the  acts  of  1897  and  1909  imports  of  plain  cotton  handker- 
chiefs were  so  small  as  to  show  that  the  minimum  rates  of  45  per  cent 
on  unhemmed  or  hemmed  handkerchiefs  and  of  55  per  cent  on  hem- 
stitched handkerchiefs  were  practically  prohibitive.  Considerably 
over  nine-tenths  of  the  imports  under  those  acts  were  entered  imder 
the  minimum  rate  provisions,  indicating  that  the  small  imports  were 
of  finer  and  higher-priced  grades  than  fliose  made  in  this  country. 

Imports  under  the  act  of  1913,  with  rates  of  25  and  30  per  cent, 
increased,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  abnormal  purchases  during 
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the  fiscal  year  1920,  when  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  goods  ap- 
peared insatiable,  were  less  than  a  half  million  dollars  a  rear,  and 
even  the  record  imports  of  1920,  amounting  to  something  over 
a  million  dollars,  constituted  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
production. 

Medium  grade  cloths,  such  as  staple  print  cloths,  are  made  in  the 
United  States  in  enormous  quantities  and,  aided  by  the  automatic 
loom,  which  is  as  yet  little  used  abroad,  at  prices  that  do  not  permit 
of  foreign  competition  either  on  the  cloth  or  on  articles,  such  as  hand- 
kerchiefs, whicn  are  but  a  stage  removed  therefrom.  The  competitive 
status  of  foreign  cotton  clotfe  and  of  handkerchiefs  made  therefrom 
improves  with  any  increase  in  the  fineness,  in  other  words,  with  any 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  labor  cost  to  the  total  cost. 

TARIFF  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Cotton  cloth  when  bleached,  as  most  handkerchief  cloth  is,  was 
dutiable  imder  paragraph  252  of  the  act  of  1913  at  10  to  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  yam  from  which  woven. 
A  flat  duty  on  the  advanced  article — 25  per  cent  if  not  hemmed  and 
30  per  cent  if  hemmed  or  hemstitched — bore  imevenly,  therefore, 
upon  handkerchiefs  made  of  different  grades  of  cloth,  imposing  a 
much  higher  duty  on  the  lower  grade  handkerchiefs,  as  compared 
with  the  cloth  of  which  composed,  than  on  the  finer  grades,  which 
paid  a  slightly  higher  duty,  or  the  same  rate  as  the  component  cloth. 
Thus,  handkerchiefs  made  of  yams  under  40s  paid  the  duty  of  25 
or  30  per  cent,  while  the  clotn  of  which  they  were  composed  was 
subject  to  only  15  per  cent;  handkerchiefs  made  of  yams  finer  than 
80s,  at  the  other  extreme,  were  subject  to  practically  the  same  rate 
of  duty  as  the  cloth  of  the  same  fineness  (27^  to  30  per  cent).  Hence 
it  was  possible  for  cotton  cloth  made  of  fine  yams  over  80s  to  be  cut 
into  handkerchiefs,  but  not  hemmed,  and  imported  imder  this  para- 
graph at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  if  imported  as  cloth  in  the  piece. 

As  the  rates  on  cotton  handkerchiefs  were  ad  valorem,  they  auto- 
matically provided  for  increased  duty  on  each  additional  process  of 
manufacture  which  advanced  the  value  of  the  commodity.  This, 
of  course,  was  nullified  in  the  case  of  imhemmed  handkerchiefs  made 
of  cloth  dutiable  at  more  than  25  per  cent,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
amounted  to  a  double  diflFerential  on  lower  grades  of  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs. * 


>t 
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Statistical  Tables. 


Cotton  handkerchiefs  or  mufflers  ^ — Imports  by  countries ^  1912-1922. 

[Fiscal  years.] 


Imported  Arom— 


1912 


Switzerland $208,290 

United  Kingdom 103,941 

France 11,998 

Azores  and  Madeira  Islands 963 

Turkey  in  Asia I     31,413 

Germany 4>341 

Japan I       fi^469 

1,062 
8,934 


British  India 

All  other  countries 


Total. 


374^401 


1913 


$315,584 

96,680 

8,714 

4,363 

19^297 

5,837 

1,891 

27 

6,147 


458^540 


1914 


$219,911 
163,676 
10L060 
8,268 
6,350 
4^111 
3,328 


9,206 


425^639 


1915 


$100,587 

174,105 

4^218 

5^039 

28 

^2?I 

^¥1 

811 

^031 

298;  113 


1916 


$108;  877 

220^297 

2,500 

4,609 


7,394 
^916 
1,434 


848;  027 


1917 


$267,095 

515^824 

6^884 

S;790 


15^807 

11,848 

7,108 


832;  351 


Imported  ftt>m— 


Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Azo^  and  Madeira  Islands. 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Germany 

Japan 

British  India 

All  other  countries 


Total. 


1918 


$361,325 

825,055 

7^025 

5^276 


24,167 

6,126 

12,668 


1919 


Dozen. 

364,600 

1,P65>911 

^924 

2;  722 


458 

S;309 

924 


1,306^642 


1,459,848 


Value. 

$343,829 

788;  989 

19;  744 

5^329 


400 

4284 

706 


1,163;  281 


1920 


Dozen. 
558,969 

1,965,126 

13,038 

5,559 

3,531 


13,968 

13,860 

3,224 


2,5n,275 


$652;  718 

1,490;  378 

19;  990 

?115 


9;  927 
9,868 
$240 


2, 199;  364 


>  Not  separately  stated  prior  to  1912;  includes  handkerchiefs  of  laoe  and  embroidery. 

(Calendar  years.] 


Imported  from- 


Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Azores  and  Madeira  Islands . . . 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Germany 

Japan 

British  India. t. 

All  other  countries 

Total 


1920 


Dwen. 

1,122,641 

2,804,618 

28,339 

4,467 

6,838 

834 

13,380 

21,467 

19,860 


4,022,424 


Value. 

$1,366,603 

2,186,118 

46,165 

7,846 

12,771 

1,423 

13,194 

18,361 

26,319 


3,667,779 


1921 


Dozen. 

809,408 

2,142,510 

126,546 

24,136 

278 

16,021 

6,018 

23,730 

21,486 


3,167,132 


Value. 

$810,368 

1,702,713 

66,803 

36,344 

984 

12,640 

2,872 

16,266 

26,070 


2,675,060 


First  quarter  1922. 


Dozen. 

219,487 

386,944 

3,838 

1,884 


2,706 

4 

7,782 

o,  V*4 


630,688 


Value. 

$180,790 

260,431 

8,189 

2,617 


1,330 

9 

4,195 

7,697 


464,268 


Cotton  handkerchiefs  or  mufflers^  not  ornamented  with  embroidery  or  lace — Imports  for 

consumption — Revenue,  1898-1921. 


• 

Rate  of  duty. 

Fiscal 
1898  >. 

year: 

f^onipfflind 

1899... 

do 

1900 

do 

1901 

do 

1902 

do 

1903 

;::;.do:::::::;:;:::::::;:::::::::::::: 

1904 

do 

1905 

do 

1906... 



do 

1907... 

do 

VaIiia 

Duty 

vtuuo. 

collected. 

$143,079 

$81,092 

147,437 

80;  420 

14a  602 

74,886 

77,650 

40^746 

83,205 

41, 894 

95,471 

46,369 

94,308 

47,036 

62,108 

31,962 

48,273 

24,963 

58.124 

29,493 

Actual 
and  com- 
puted 
ad  valo> 
rem  rate. 


Per  cent. 
56.68 
54.54 
53.23 
52.47 
50.35 
48.57 
49.87 
51.30 
51.69 
5a  74 


>  Prior  to  July  25, 1897,  imports  of  cotton  handkerchiefs  were  not  recorded  separately,  being  included  in 
imports  of  handkerchiefs  '*of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber." 
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Cotton  handkerchiefs  or  mufflergf  not  ornamented  with  embroidery  or  lace — Imports  for 

consumption — Revenue,  1898-1921  — Continued . 


Rate  of  duty. 


Fiscal  year:  t 

1908 1  Compound. 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


1914 1  25  and  30  per  cent 


1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Annual  ayerage. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Value. 


1, 


$71,555 

50^434 

69,140 

46,126 

47,647 

39,964 

19,899 

92,600 

120L153 

134,281 

3H840 

547,780 

453,689 

083,750 


175^748 


Duty 
collected. 


135^415 

25,534 

36^702 

24,721 

25,741 

21,^6 

10,817 

27.401 

3&197 

37,435 

89,232 

15^^344 

134,471 

320,378 


Actual 
and  com- 
puted 
ad  valo- 
rem rate. 


Percent. 
49.40 
5a  63 
53.08 
53.50 
54.02 
54.24 
54.35 
29.59 
29. 2» 
27.88 
2&34 
28.36 
29.64 
29.56 


64,301 


36.59 


Rates  of  duty. 

* 

Dosen. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value 
per  unit 
of  quan- 

tUy. 

Actual 
and  com- 
puted 
ad  valo- 
rem rate. 

Calendar  year: 
1920 

25  and  30  per  cent 

2,158,422 

1,065,388 

694,831 

$1,633,769 
756,598 
496,239 

$482,526 
223,584 
156,920 

$a80 
.71 
.71 

Percent. 
29. 5S 

1921 

do 

29.55 

1921 » 

25  and  30  per  cent  plus  7 
cents  per  poi:md. 

31.62 

s  Includes  $2,348  admitted  free  of  duty  for  manufacture  in  bonded  warehouse  and  export. 
>  Under  emergency  tariff  act  of  May  27, 1921.    Quantity  equivalent  to  132,930  pounds. 

Cotton  handkerchiefs  and  mufflers,  hemmed  or  hemstitched — Rates  of  duty. 


1883... 
1890... 


1894.. 


1807.. 


325 
349 


373 


258 


312 


*    *    « 


Cotton   *   *   *  hemmed  handkerchiefs, 

•  *  *  handkerchiefs,  *  ♦  ♦  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  made  up  or  manufac- 
tured wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufac- 
turer,   *   *    ♦   not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

«  *  *  hem-stitched  handkerchiefs  composed  of  flax,  jute,  cot- 
ton or  other  v^etable  fiber,  or  of  which  these  substances  or 
either  of  them,  or  a  mixture  of  anv  of  them  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  ^ilue,  not  spedally  provided  for  in  this  act. 

♦  *  *  handkerchiefs.  ♦  ♦  *  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  made  up  or  manufac- 
ture wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufac- 
turer,  *   ♦   ♦   not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act. 

Handkerchiefs  or  mufflers  ^  composed  of  cotton,  whether  in  the 

Eiece  or  otherwise  and  whether  finished  or  unfinished,  if  not 
emmed,  or  hemmed  only,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  on 
the  cloth  contained  therein  as  is  imposed  on  cotton  doth  of  the 
same  description,  weight,  and  count  of  threads  to  the  square 
inch;  but  such  handkercniefs  or  mufflers  shall  not  pay  a  less 
rate  of  duty  than 
If  such  hanokerchiefs  or  mufflers  are  hemstiched.  or  imitation 
hemstitched,  or  revered,  or  have  drawn  threads,  they  shallpay 
a  duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  val(»:em  in  addition  to  the  d!uty 
hereinbefore  prescribed,  and  in  no  case  less  than 

1  As  doth,  tee  pars.  304-310,  inclusive. 


40  per  cent  ad  valoran. 
50  per  cent  ad  val^'om. 


60  per  cent  ad  val(»«iii« 
40  per  cent  ad  val(»«ni . 

45  per  cent  ad  valorein 


55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Cotton  handkerchiefs  and  mufflers,  hemmed  or  hemstitched — Rates  of  duty — ContiDued. 


«,ij5 


^^' 


Act  of— 


1909. 


1913. 


1922.. 


Par. 


322 


255 


918 


Tariff  classification  and  description. 


Rate  of  duty. 


45  per  cent  ad  Talor^n. 


Handkerchiefs  or  mufflers  >  ccnnposed  of  cotton,  whether  in  the 

Eiece  or  otherwise  and  whether  finished  or  unfinished,  if  not 
emmed,  or  hemmed  only,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  on 

the  <doth  contained  therein  as  is  imx>osed  on  cotton  doth  o!  the 

same  description,  weight,  and  count  of  threads  to  the  square 

inch:  but  such  handkerchiefs  or  muffles  shall  not  pay  a  less 

rate  of  duty  than 
If  such  handkerchiefs  or  mufflers  are  hemstitched,  or  imitation  j  55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

hemstitched,  or  revered,  or  have  drawn  threads,  they  shall  pay 

a  duty  of  ten  per  centiun  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  duty 

hereinbefore  prescribed,  and  in  no  case  less  than 
Handkerchiefs  ot  mufflers  composed  of  cotton,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,  in  this  section,  whether  finished  or  unnnished,  not 

hemmed. 

hemmed,  or  hemstitched.  .*. 

Handkerchiefs  and  mufflers,*  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value 

of  cotton,  finished  or  unfinished,  not  hemmed,  shall  pay  duty 

as  cloth;  hemmed  or  hemstitched,  shall  pav,  in  addition 

thereto,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  T^hat  none  of  the 

foregoing,  when  containing  yams  the  average  number  of  which 

does  not  exceed  number  40,*  sh^l  pay  less  than  30  per  centum 

ad  valOTcm;  nor  when  exceeding  number  40,  less  than  40  per 

centum  ad  valorem. 


25  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


I  As  cloth,  see  pirs.  315-320,  inclusive. 
*  As  cloth,  see  pars.  903  and  906. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Handkerchiefs  cut  apart  but  not  hemmed  were  classified  as  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  not  as  handkerchiefs  hemmed  nor  as  cotton  cloth 
nor  cotton  strips  for  frilling,  under  the  act  of  1883.  Their  not  being 
hemmed  was  declared  not  to  affect  the  fact  that  they  were  hand- 
kerchiefs.   (T.  D.  8606,  of  1888.) 

In  a  case  under  the  act  of  1890,  unbleached  textile  fabric  of 
Egyptian  cotton  in  imitation  of  pongee  silk,  having  handkerchief 
designs  printed  thereon  and  dotted  lines  between  the  designs  to  be 
followed  in  separating  the  handkerchiefs,  and  commercially  known 
as  cotton  handkerchiefs  in  the  piece,  was  held  dutiable  under  para- 
graph 349  as  handkerchiefs  made  up  wholly  or  in  part,  and  not  as 
cotton  cloth  not  bleached.  The  mere  separation  of  the  handker- 
chiefs was  adjudged  not  a  material  process  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  handkerchiefs.  Squares  of  printed  calico  of  plain  cotton  cloth, 
the  size  of  handkerchiefs,  cut  from  a  piece,  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  said,  would  not  be  removed  from  classification  as  count- 
able cotton  cloth.  Cotton  cloth  itself  must  have  undergone  a  process 
of  manufacture  whereby  it  was  converted  into  some  other  article 
or  articles  more  specifically  enumerated  in  the  tariff.  The  merchan- 
dise in  issue  was  differentiated  from  printed  cotton  cloth  by  having 
been  subjected  to  an  additional  process  of  manufacture  and  become 
popularly  and  commercially  known  as  cotton  handkerchiefs  in  the 
piece  and  suitable  only  for  use  as  handkerchiefs.  (G.  A.  1995; 
T.  D.  13801,  of  1893.) 

The  term  "handkerchiefs  *  *  *  unfinished''  in  paragraph  312 
of  the  act  of  1897  was  interpreted  to  include  cloth  cut  into  squares 
and  other  geometrical  figures  and  in  that  shape  j)rincipally  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  handkerchiefs.  (Meyer  v.  United  States,  138 
Fed.  974.) 
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Paragraph  358  of  the  act  of  1913  takes  from  the  other  handker- 
chief paragraphs  all  embroidered  or  scalloped  handkerchiefs.  (Field 
V.  United  States,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  30,  of  1916.) 

Muffler,  as  commonly  understood,  refers  to  something  worn  around 
the  neck  or  throat,  and,  perhaps,  mainly  for  warmth.  (Vantine  v. 
United  States,  4  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  3,  of  1913.) 

Plain  drawnwork  handkerchiefs  were  held  dutiable  under  para- 
graph 322  of  the  act  of  1909,  and  ornamental  drawnwork  handker- 
chiefs under  paragraph  349  of  the  same  act.  (Abstract  36830;  T.  D. 
34889,  of  1914.) 

Hemstitched  handkerchiefs  ornamented  with  drawnwork  are  more 
specifically  provided  for  as  **  handkerchiefs  *  *  *  hemmed  or 
hemstitched,"  at  30  per  cent  under  tljis  paragraph  than  as  "articles 
from  which  threads  have  been  omitted,  drawn,  punched,  or  cut,  and 
with  threads  introduced  after  weaving,  forming  figures  or  designs, 
not  including  straight  hemstit<;hing,''  at  60  per  cent  under  paragraph 
358.     (G.  A.  7769;  T.  D.  35675,  of  1915.) 


READY-MADE  CLOTHING   AND  ARTICLES  OF  WEARING  APPAREL, 

N.  S.  P.  F. 


Summary. 


Paragraph  256  of  the  1913  act  included  ready-made  clothing  and 
all  articles  of  wearing  apparel  not  specially  provided  for,  of  cotton 
or  other  vegetable  fiber,  with  or  without  india-rubber.  The  para- 
graph has  been  treated  in  three  parts:  (1)  Ready-made  clothing  and 
articles  n.  s.  p.  f. ;  (2)  shirt  collars  and  cuffs;  and  (3)  corsets,  not 
ornamented. 

Excluded  from  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  were  wearing 
apparel  wholly  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie  (paragraph  278),  knit  goods 
(paragraphs  259,  260,  261),  various  small  wares  enumerated  in  para- 
graph 262,  and  wearing  apparel  specially  ornamented  by  lace  or 
embroidery  (paragraph  258). 

There  are  no  statistics  as  to  the  exact  size  of  the  industry,  or  the 
annual  production  of  unomamented  cotton  wearing  apparel,  the 
industry  being  closely  aflUiated  and  interwoven  with  the  silk  and 
wool  garment  industry  and  cotton  clothing  ornamented  by  lace  or 
embroidery.^  It  is  evident  from  the  census  figures  of  1914  that  the 
total  production  equaled  several  hundred  million  dollars  and  had 

f practically  doubled  since  1904.  Census  figures  were  from  manu- 
acturers  only  and  did  not  include  the  production  of  custom  shops. 
It  is  probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  growth  of  manufacturing  is 
due  to  the  transfer  of  work  from  custom  establishments  to  factories, 
the  remainder  being  due  to  increase  in  consumption  and  export. 

In  1914  exports  of  cotton  wearing  apparel  amounted  to  $8,220,626; 
in  1920  to  $23,489,507.  Canada  is  usually  the  largest,  purchaser, 
but  others  of  importance  are  Cuba,  Central  America,  Mexico,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  United  Kingdom,  British  South  Africa,  and  Australia. 

The  domestic  wearing  apparel  industry  admits  of  only  a  limited 
amount  of  competition  from  abroad.  This  is  largely  because  ji  anu- 
facturers  are  equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date  machinery  and  resort 
to  all  available  means  of  high-speed  production,  producing  mainly 
in  bulk,  and  keeping  their  products  well  in  line  with  the  prevailing 
modes  of  stvle  and  fashion.  Many  of  them  have  established  a 
definite  market  for  their  goods  by  advertising  and  selling  under 
trade-marks  which  represent  a  standard  of  quality. 

The  apparent  decrease  under  the  act  of  1913  was  due  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  gloves  which  were  formerly  the  most  important  import  under 
cotton  wearing  apparel.^ 

>  The  1914  census  calls  atteution  to  this  fact  and  gives  many  figures  on  the  «raUif  (^production  of  yarJeos 
articles  which  are  included  in  totals  for  other  articles. 
«  For  a  discussion  of  the  cotton-glove  industry,  see  Tariff  Inforraatioii  Survey  1  fi. 
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General  Information, 
description. 

This  section  treats  of  articles  of  clothing  and  wearing  apparel  of 
every  descriotion  (not  ornamented  by  lace  or  embroidery)  of  which 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and  india-rubber  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  except  collars  and  cuffs,  cotton  corsets,  and 
knit  goods. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

The  wearing-apparel  industry  is  found  in  varying  phases  to  some 
extent  in  almost  all  thickly  populated  sections  of  the  country.  The 
establishments  range  in  size  from  the  home,  equipped  for  contract 
work,  to  the  large  plant  of  a  company  capitalized  at  half  a  million 
or  more. 

Materials. — ^A  large  portion  of  the  domestic  production  of  all 
grades  of  cotton  cloth  such  as  shirting  material,  nainsook,  cotton 
flannels  and  other  material  adaptable  for  cotton  wearing  apparel 
and  clothing  is  consumed  in  tne  industry.  Other  materials  are 
thread,  tape,  and  bandings,  buttons,  clasps,  hooks,  and  other  finding. 
All  of  these  are  produced  in  ample  quantities  by  the  domestic  textde 
and  allied  industries. 

Equipment — Electric  cutting  machines,  sewing  machines,  button- 
hole and  button  sewing  machines  which  play  a  large  part  in  the 
production  of  factory-made  wearing  apparel  are  all  of  domestic 
manufacture. 

Methods  of  production. — While  there  are  many  small  establishments, 
the  bulk  of  production  is  from  plants  using  power-driven  machinery, 
adapted  in  every  possible  way  to  saving  labor.  Many  ready-to-wear 
garments,  such  as  shirts,  house  dresses,  woven-fabric  underwear, 
aprons  and  certain  types  of  children's  clothing  are  so  standardized 
tnat  large  scale  production  admitting  division  of  labor  is  possible. 
The  wonders  are  usually  highly  skilled,  performing  only  one  opera- 
tion to  each  garment.     Sixty  per  cent  are  women,  paid  by  the  piece. 

Organization. — ^Because  of  the  nature  of  the  product  the  size  of 
the  establishments  varies.  Quantity  production  tends  to  concen- 
trate the  industry  in  lai^e  factories;  out  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  capital  required  for  equipment  and  the  ready  market  for 
clothing  make  it  an  attractive  field  for  small  manufacturers  who, 
however,  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  compete  on  standard  lines. 
As  a  rule  the  largest  producers  manufacture  completed  articles,  but 
many  put  garments  out  at  contract  for  certain  operations.  The 
majority  of  contractors  do  the  work  at  home  with  only  the  family  or 
one  or  two  helpers  in  the  organization. 

Geographical  distribution. — The  industry  is  situated  largely  around 
the  thiclay  populated  centers,  though  small  establishments  are  well 
scattered  over  the  countrv.  The  bulk  of  the  production  is  from  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption. — Figures  on  the  production 
of  this  class  of  wearing  apparel  and  ready-made  clothing  are  not 
available,  but  statistics  for  certain  industries  which  would  fall  imder 
this  classification  indicate  that  the  total  domestic  output  would  be 
valued  at  several  hundred  million  dollars. 
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Men's  shirts  to  the  value  of  $205,327,133  were  manufactured  in 
1919  and  ''articles  from  textile  fabrics  for  personal  wear,''  including 
shirts  and  articles  made  from  siH  fibers  amounted  to  $3,198,147,094 
in  1919. 

r  Cotton  wearing  apparel  is  shown  separately  in  export  statistics 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  index  to  the  size  and  growth  of  this 
industry.  To  some  extent  American-made  cotton  clothing  is  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  globe;  during  the  years  given  in  the  table  of 
exports,  consignments  to  Canada  ranged  from  $1,500,000  to  almost 
$4,000,000;  those  to  Cuba  climbed  steadily  upward  from  $309,742  in 
1910  to  $8,101,290  in  1920;  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  more 
variable  customers,  were  credited  with  $7,618,861  and  $1,116,852, 
respectively,  in  1915,  a  year  of  heavy  buying  for  war  needs;  a  large 
part  of  the  remainder  was  absorbed  by  Mexico,  Central  American 
countries,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  British  colonial  possessions. 

Exports,  wmch  include  all  cotton  clothing,  ornamented  or  not  orna- 
mented, are  comparable  with  general  imports.  The  alignment  in 
the  following  table  shows  that  exports  exceeded  imports  m  pre-war 
years,  although  not  in  the  same  proportions  as  since  1914.  The 
increase  in  imports  in  the  last  few  years  was  due  to  the  large  shipments 
received  from  the  Philippine  Islands  of  clothing  ornamented  with 
lace  or  embroidery,  which  amounted  to  $5,091,865  in  1920  and  to 
$5,032,591  in  1921. 

Foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  cotton  wearing  apparel  {except  knit  goods),  1910-1921 . 


Exports. 

Imports. 

Yoar. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Fiscal  year: 

1910 

$4,549,921 
6,538,303 
7,119,580 
6,211,724 
6,999,887 
14,743,148 
11,213.181 

iW,  857, 374 
3,986,072 
3,636,550 
4,289,777 
2,915,219 
1,174.427 
1,616,051 

Fiscal  year: 

1917 

$11,613,851 

8,750,698 

!0. 87^.417 

$2,841,793 

1911 

1918 

2,794,852 

1912 

1919 

3,317,0c5 

1913 

1920 1      19,648,303 

Calendar  year: 

1920 22,266,758 

1921 7.144.179 

8,065,722 

1914 

1915 

10,794,912 
7,961,128 

1916 

- 1  —     / 

FOREIGN    PRODUCTION. 

No  statistics  of  foreign  production  are  available,  but  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  Japan  are  the  countries  where  the  production 
of  cotton  wearing  apparel  has  become  an  important  factory  industry; 
this  is  especially  true  of  men's  shirts  and  underwear.  Probably  in 
no  other  country  is  women's  ready-made  clothing  so  widely  used  and 
manufactured  as  in  the  United  States.  However,  the  manufacture 
of  women's  shirtwaists  is  a  special  industry  in  Nottingham,  England. 
Quantities  of  handmade  blouses  are  made  in  France  at  exeeeaingly 
low  costs. 

IMPORTS. 

Imports  of  cotton  wearing  apparel  can  not  be  compared  over  an 
extended  series  of  years  because  of  the  changes  in  classification  under 
the  diflFerent  tariff  acts.  All  cotton  gloves  were  imported  as  "  wearing 
apparel"  prior  to  the  act  of  1909,  wherein  special  provision  was 
made  for  men's  and  bovs'  cotton  gloves  but  not  for  women^s  gloves, 
which  were  still  included  with  wearing  apparel.    The  act  oi  1913 
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made  the  clause  relating  to  cotton  gloves  inclusive  of  those  worn  by- 
women.  Hence  statistics  of  cotton  wearing  apparel  imports  since 
October  4,  1913,  do  not  include  gloves. 

In  former  years  practically  all  of  the  cotton  gloves  imported  came 
from  Chemnitz,  Germany,  so  that  an  approximate  average  of  the 
value  imported  can  be  obtained  from  the  Daily  Trade  and  Consular 
Reports,  which  show  that  the  value  of  cotton  gloves  declared  for 
export  at  the  American  consulate  in  the  Chemnitz  district  (and  a 
small  amount  at  Berlin)  averaged  $1,759,167  annually  from  1909  to 
1913,  inclusive.  Total  unornamented  cotton  wearing  apparel 
imports  for  consumption  during  the  same  five  years  averaged 
$1,891,290,  allowing  only  a  small  margin  for  imports  of  other  plain 
cotton  wearing  apparel  mcluded  in  this  classification.  The  exports 
given  in  consular  reports  are  for  calendar  years,  while  the  imports 
for  consumption  are  for  fiscal  years,  so  that  the  five  years  considered 
in  each  case  do  not  cover  identical  periods;  the  difference,  therefore, 
between  the  above  figures  can  be  regarded  as  indicative  only  in  a 

general  way  of  the  import  values  of  plain  cotton  wearing  apparel, 
ut  it  seems  evident  tnat  they  were  less  than  in  succeeding  years. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  1914  imports,  which  were  dutiable 
under  the  act  of  1909  and  which  included  women's  gloves,  amounted 
to  $677,302,  whereas  the  imports  for  the  remaining  nine  months,  with 
all  gloves  excluded,  amounted  to  only  $388,062,  although  the  rate 
had  been  reduced  from  50  to  30  per  cent.  The  total  imports  for 
1915  were  valued  at  $311,282  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  at  $620,123, 
which  increase  in  value,  considering  the  rise  in  prices,  probably  did 
not  represent  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade. 

Imports  for  the  calendar  year  1920  were  valued  at  $1,226,819. 
Undoubtedly  a  large  proportion  of  this  consists  of  handmade  articles 
from  France,  especially  olouses,  which  during  1920,  1921,  and  1922 
had  a  wide  vogue.  Tney  have  been  seen  in  the  shops  in  great  quan- 
tities and  retailed  at  extremelv  low  prices,  from  $2  up. 

Imports  for  consumption  of  weanng  apparel  composed  in  part  of 
india-rubber,  though  separately  stated  until  1910,  have  been  included 
with  other  wearing  apparel  in  the  table  given  in  this  survey,  as  the 
values  were  usually  small,  averaging,  under  the  act  of  1897,  $3,113, 
which  was  much  exceeded  in  1909,  when  imports  equaled  $17,441. 

Consideration  of  the  statistics  of  imports  by  countries  is  further 
complicated  by  the  inclusion  of  wearing  apparel  ornamented  with 
lace  or  embroidery.  A  similar  process  of  elimination  as  carried  out 
above  will  give  additional  proof  that  imports  of  plain  cotton  wearing 
apparel  were  small  during  the  period  when  no  separate  statistics 
were  available.  Imports  Hby  countries  of  cotton  wearing  apparel 
averaged  $3,697,841  (1909-1913).  If  imports  for  consumption  of 
ornamented  cotton  wearing  apparel,  averaging  $1,815,397,  and  the 
declared  exports  of  German  gloves  are  deducted  from  the  imports  by 
countries,  tne  remainder,  representing  plain  wearing  apparel  will  cor- 
respond roughly  to  the  amount  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  figures  for 
imports  for  coilsump tion.  It  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  plain  cotton  wearing  apparel  received  irom  each  country,  though  an 
examination  of  imports  oj  countries  of  all  cotton  wearing  apparel, 
will  give  an  idea  oi  the  prmcipal  sources.  Germany  contributed  the 
greatest  values  from  1910  to  1913,  the  bulk  of  which  is  known  to 
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have  been  cotton  gloves.  France  was  second  during  those  years, 
and  assumed  first  place  from  1914  to  1917,  since  when  her  exports 
to  the  United  States  have  been  surpassed  by  those  from  the  Philippine 
Islands.  All  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  ornamented  with  lace  or  embroidery.  In  former  years, 
the  United  Kingdom  held  third  place,  although  far  exceeded  by 
France  and  Germany,  but  since  1916  imports  from  Japan  have  been 
^eater  than  those  from  the  United  Kingaom.  Japanese  trade  statis- 
tics disclose  the  fact  that  kimonas  form  the  bulk  oi  the  cotton  wearing 
apparel  sent  to  this  country.  Imports  in  increasing  amounts  have 
come  from  Switzerland,  and  before  the  war  a  small  part  of  this  trade 
was  with  Austria-Hungary. 

TAKIFF   HISTORY. 

Ready-made  clothing  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  composed 
of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  were  provided  lor  in  the  act  of 
1890  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  with  the  proviso  that  if  partially 
of  india-rubber  they  should  pay  50  cents  per  pound  in  addition. 
The  tariff  of  1894  reduced  th^  rate  to  40  per  cent  and  eliminated 
the  proviso.  In  the  act  of  1897  a  clause  was  inserted  providing 
for  rubber  garments  for  outside  wear  with  a  duty  of  15  cents  per 
pound  in  addition  to  the  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  regularly  assessed 
upon  the  articles  in  the  paragraph.  The  act  of  1909  omitted  the 
proviso,  but  retained  the  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all 
wearing  apparel  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and  not 
ornamented  with  lace  or  embroidery.  The  tariff  of  1913  repeated  the 
wording  of  the  paragraph  in  the  act  of  1909  with  the  addition  ''of 
cotton  or  other  vegetaole  fiber  and  india  rubber,''  but  without  a 
special  rate  for  such  garments,  covering  all  items  in  the  paragraph 
by  a  flat  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  the  act  of  1922,  paragraph  919,  provision  is  made  for  ''clothing 
and  articles  of  every  description,  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part, 
composed  wholly  or  in  chiei  value  of  cotton,  and  not  specially  pro- 
vided for''  at  a  flat  rate  of  35  per  centum  ad  valorem.  The  time- 
honored  phrase  "made. up  or  manufactured,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the 
tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer"  was  omitted  as  useless  verbiage. 
Paragraph  919  is  confined  to  wearing  apparel  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  cotton,  omitting  the  former  phrase  "or  other  vegetable  fiber''  with 
the  intent  that  wearing  apparel  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  vegetable 
fibers  other  than  cotton  shall  fall  under  schedule  10.  Mention  of 
india-rubber  as  a  component  material  has  been  omitted  as  unneces- 
sary since  the  paragraph  covers  wearing  apparel  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  cotton,  irrespective  of  whether  india-rubber  or  other  material 
is  also  contained  in  the  goods.  The  revised  wording  was  made  as 
concise  and  definite  as  possible. 

COMPETITIVE    CONDITIONS. 

The  larger  part  of  the  domestic  production,  both  in  quantity  and 
value,  is  of  staple  articles  on  which  domestic  competition  is  very 
keen.  Whereas  no  accurate  comparison  of  production  and  imports  has 
been  possible  because  census  classifications  ao  not  coincide  with  nor  even 
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parallel  those  of  the  1913  tariff  act,  it  is  evident  that  imports  amounting 
to  only  $1^226,819  in  1920  do  not  equal  1  per  cent  of  tne  domestic  pro- 
duction— m  fact,  they  are  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  domestic  proauc- 
tion  of  men's  shirts,  which  amountea  to  $205,327,133  in  1919.  The 
sale  of  wearing  apparel  is  largely  governed  bv  style,  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  not,  as  a  rule,  satisfied  with  foreign-made  garments, 
except  in  the  more  expensive  lines.  In  f actor j-made  clothes  the 
American  product  can  probably  hold  the  domestic  market  by  reason 
of  its  superiority.  The  small  quantities  of  wearing  apparel,  with  the 
exception  of  gloves,  which  were  imported  under  this  paragraph,  sup- 
port this  statement. 

Statistical  Tables. 

Cotton  wearing  apparel  other  than  knit  goods  * — Imports  by  countries^  1910-1922, 

(Fiscal  years-l 


Imported  from— 


Austria-Hungary I  $52, 917 

Franc€ 1,299,773 

Germany 1, 988, 792 

S  witzerland 25, 428 

United  ICingdom 314, 217 

Jaoan i  42, 465 

Philippine  Islands « I  530 

Canada ,  8,156 

All  other  countries 145, 096 


Total* I    3,857,374 


1911 

1912 

$32, 107 

$76,791 

1,405,915 

1,541,127 

2,045,877 

1,667,926 

16, 459 

16,291 

322,123 

179,308 

46,928 

65,216 

3, 168 

1,322 

6,771 

7,247 

106,724 

81,322 

3,986,072 

3,636,550 

$62, 185 

1,518,229 

2, 376, 454 

7,935 

174, 713 

79,756 

2,367 

7,115 

61,023 


$27,630 

1,386,758 

1,048,814 

51,292 

194,531 

107, 985 

17,431 

9,914 

70,864 


4,289,777  I    2,915,219 


1915 


$11,444 

668,825 

82,579 

32,969 

129,144 

194,257 

1,985 

8,977 

44, 247 


1,174,427 


Imported  from— 


Austria-Hungary 

France 

Germany 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom... 

Japan 

Philippine  Islands  «. 

Canada 

All  other  countries . 


Total  a. 


1916 

$283 

901,146 

14,381 

98, 484 

91,917 

278,021 

92,527 

3,200 

36,092 

$1,025,681 

1,260 

168,960 

151,491 

432,414 

997,418 

3,003 

61,566 


$332,806  I      $646,250 


61,404 

211,693 

387, 270 

1,224,946 

205,306 

71,427 


48, 814 

120, 470 

130,800 

•1,962,398 

364,009 

44,914 


1,516,051       2,841,793      "2,794,852  !    3,317,655 


1920 


$1,680 

915,349 

19,009 

189, 439 

292,515 

1,253,724 

•5,260,608 

6,568 

W  126,830 


8,065,722 


[Calendar  years] 


Imported  from— 


Austria 

France 

Germany 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom . . 

Japan 

Philippine  Islands. 

Canada 

All  other  countries. 


$2,568 

1,190,063 

79,382 

236,327 

556,410 

1,215.015 

7,352,274 

5,672 

157,201 


Total I      10, 794, 912 


1921 


$8,222 

1.138.650 

237,607 

420,520 

341,028 

458, 177 

5,154,309 

29,509 

173,106 


7,961,128 


First  quar- 
ter 


tquai 
1922. 


$1,535 
418,467 
197,635 
253,520 
104,524 

43.029 

838,067 

2.678 

55.872 


1,915,327 


» Includes  cotton  wearing  apparel  ornamented  with  lace  or  embroidery.    Women's  cotton  gloves  are 
also  included  prior  to  Oct.  4, 1913. 
« Includes  CDtton  wearing  apparel  imported  from  the  Philippine  Islands  free  of  duty. 
>  Imports  for  consumption. 
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KatBOfdDtT. 

Value. 

J'S.. 

Is 

TlscjJ^r: 

i 

10 

D6 

i 

1 

Mfi.SOS 

as 

37s|3e3 

sis 

S09,5W 

I,3S4,589 

030,402 
MI.  617 

1.139,030 

1 

1S71001 
191,660 
I8a,037 

P^r™*. 

1,2M,819 

651.713 
02.701 

"•^.'T: 

30  per  cent  plua  7  cents  a  pound 



I  liKiludes  all  cotton  Hovca  prior  to  the  act  or  IVDD, 
ued  over  11,000,030  amiuBlly,  prior  to  the  act  d(1913. 
'nriti  Infonnatlon  Survey  1-6. 

)  u  luiUa-rubber  used  as  a  eompoaent  material,  rati 

i  ir  india-rubber  used  as  a  component  material,  rata  of  15  cents  a  pound  pi 

t  Ineludaa  arUcles  to  the  value  of  tl2l,7ll  from  FhlUppine  Islands,  free  or  duty. 

'Under  emergency  tarifl  act  of  May  i7. 1921.    Quaaifty '  —  — 


pound  plus  50  per  CO 
iius.  frBCofd 
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Cotlon  weaTing  apparel — Ready-m 


1.  /■' — Dome$lie  export*, 


ExporMdto— 

,.,. 

I..I 

leiz 

1913 

1914 

,m 

Cwiada 

•1 

tl         X2 

TOT 
4SS 

eoi 

101 
*Tfl 

1 

2S5 

t2,5B8,iaa 

S:!il 

.8S.Bn8 

S!;S 

35,817 

t2,G89,S81 

535  588 

130;7i8 
183,441 
78,675 

S;S 

as 

i 

3984 
808,672 

(2,480,436 

§1 

B8;87E 

.i 

II 

],'4es 

572,132 

^;S;M: 

I4D,M1 

01,580 

Total 

t,S4l>,921 

S,S38,303 

7,110,680 

8,211,T24 

5,908,887 

14, 741, .48 

Exported  to— 

.... 

1«, 

.018 

.9.0 

1920 

.,S;g 
SS 

ai,937 
233,044 
1»,SI8 

222,' 524 

167^248 

KB,  BIS 
1,380,»M 

■51 

1T0,4SS 

stIsw 

202^  744 
1D8.SM 

17B;034 
2, 074,  MS 

360,821 
11)0,095 

'S'ou 
i(j)ooe 

266|l00 

'3B 

840^047 
187,4.19 
286,606 

3l|0B0 

■S;S 

170,243 
125,001 

,i;* 

104,135               573,394 

1,177,582 

8,750,808 

[Calendar  years.] 


ExpotUdto- 

.029 

1021 

•■■as 

821,137 

'■S!S 
11 

3^  2m 

520,020 
181,087 
384,441 

:p 

6,317:0*7 

tI,0a2U 

I?S 

16,800 

1?l 

108,' 06Z 

22,260,758           7,l«,I79 
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Cotton  Clothing — Domestic  exports — First  quarter ^  1922, 


Men's  and  boys'  clothing: 

Collars  and  cuffs  * , .  .dozen. . 

Overalls number. 

T^nderwear  not  knit do 

Shirts do 

Other  clothing ,. do 


Total. 


Women's  and  children's  clothing: 

Corsets  * dozen. . 

Dresses  and  sWrts number. 

Shirtwaists  and  blouses do 

Underwear  not  knit do 

Other  dothing do 


Total. 


Grand  total. 


Quantity. 


39,372 

37,275 

207,525 

283,138 

320,169 


251,752 

64,874 

53.828 

151,650 

120,968 


Value. 


$61,210 
47,290 
116,576 
252,313 
261,882 


739,280 


453,339 
94,295 
60,191 
56,381 

150,805 


815,011 


1,554,291 


I  See  pp.  30, 31,  33.  >  See  pp.  35, 36. 

Rates  of  duty — Cotton  wearing  apparel — Ready-made  clothing  and  articles  n.  s.  p.  f^ 


Actor— 


180O... 


Par. 


349 


1894.. 


258 


1807. 


314 


1909. 


1913. 


1922. 


324 


Tari£F  classification  or  description. 


256 


919 


Clothing  ready  made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every 
description,  *  *  *  and  neckties  or  neckwear,  composed  of 
cotton  or  other  v^etable  fibw,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  v^e- 
table  fiber  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  made  up  or 
manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or 
manufsK!turer,  all  of  the  foregoing  not  spedflcally  provided  for 
in  this  act. 

Provided,  That  all  such  clothing  ready  made  and  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  having  India  rubber  as  a  component  material 
(not  including  gloves  or  elastic  articles  that  are  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act)  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of 

Clothing  ready  made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  everv 
descrQ>tion,  *  *  *  neckties  or  neckwear,  composed  of  cot- 
ton or  other  v^etable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  v^e- 
table  fiber  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  made  up  or 
manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or 
manufacturer,  all  of  the  forgoing  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  Act. 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every 
description ,  indudin  g  neck-ties  or  neckwear,  composed  of  cotton 
or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  made  up  or  manu- 
factured, wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manu- 
facture, and  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  Act, 

Provided,  That  any  outside  garment  provided  for  in  this 
paragraph  having  india-rubber  as  a  component  material  shall 
pay  a  duty  of 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  artides  of  wearing  apparel  of  every 
description,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of 
which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  made  up  or  manufoctured,  wholly  or  in  part,  by 
the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufactiver,  and  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section. 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every 
description,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of 
which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  v{Jue,  or  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and 
India  nibber,  made  up  or  manufactured,  wholly  or  in  part,  by 
the  tfUlor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer,  and  not  otherwise 
serially  provided  for  in  this  section. 

Clothing  and  artides  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  desoiiption, 
manufactured  wholly  or  in  part,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  cotton,  and  not  spedaUy  provided  fbr. 


Rate  of  duty. 


50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


50  cents  per  pound,  and 
in  addition  thereto 
50  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


15  cents  per  pound  and 
50  per  cent  ad  va- 
Iwem. 

50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Cotton  wearing  apparel  upon  which  was  sewn  strips  or  bands  of 

foods  figured  in  dinerent  colors  for  ornamental  purposes  only  were 
eld  not  to  be  ''appliqu^d^'  and  to  be  dutiable  as  cotton  wearing 
apparel  only.  (United  States  v.  Hamburger  Levine  Co.,  5  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls.  217.) 
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Tucked  shirt  bosoms  of  cotton  or  flax  not  embroidered  or  appliqu^d, 
tuckings  chief  value,  were  held  dutiable  under  this  paragraph  as 
wearing  apparel  composed  in  chief  value  of  cotton  rather  than  as 
articles  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  tuckings  under  para^aph  358. 
(United  States  v.  Snow's  U.  S.  Sample  Exp.  Co.,  6  Ct.  Oust.  Appls. 
120,  of  1915.)  This  decision  was  followed  in  classifying  un trimmed 
hats  made  of  cotton  braid  and  thread  (Abstract  38935,  of  1915) 
and  hat  forms  or  shapes  composed  in  chief  value  of  cotton  net- 
ting (Abstract  38719,  of  1915)  under  this  paragraph  as  cotton 
wearing  apparel.  This  para^aph  was  also  held  more  specific  than 
articles  made  from  pile  fabrics  (par.  257)  for  bibs  made  of  cotton 
terry  cloth  (Abstract  38388,  of  1915).  Slippers  made  of  cotton  and 
leather,  the  parts  of  the  slippers  composed  of  each  of  the  two  mate- 
rials being  made  separately  for  use  in  producing  the  completed 
article,  cotton  in  chief  value,  were  held  autiable  under  paragraph 
324  of  the  act  of  1909.  In  determining  the  component  of  chief  value 
in  merchandise  of  this  kind,  inquiry  wul  be  made  to  discover  at  what 
stage  the  several  component  parts  were  united  to  form  the  com- 
pleted whole;  that  stage  will  be  ''its  condition  as  found  in  the 
article."  Here  the  expense  of  sewing  the  pieces  of  cotton  cloth 
together  in  preparation  for  uniting  tnem  with  the  leather  parts 
entered  into  the  value  of  the  cotton  so  employed.  (United  States  v. 
Meadows,  2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  143,  of  1911.)  In  the  case  of  Chinese 
shoes,  leather  was  the  greatest  in  value  of  any  single  component,  but 
cotton  and  ramie  together  constituted  the  component  in  chief  value. 
They  were  also  held  dutiable  as  wearing  apparel  within  this  para- 
graph on  the  ground  that  the  phrase  ''composed  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value"  should  be  interpreted  as  if  the 
conjunction  "or"  were  "and."  (Abstract  43034,  of  1919.)  Insoles 
for  shoes  in  chief  value  of  cotton  (Abstract  43219,  of  1919)  and  insoles 
for  shoes  made  from  the  manufactured  pith  of  a  gourd,  not  woven, 
but  cut  into  the  shape  of  the  human  loot  and  pressed  (Abstract 
43039,  of  1919)  were  also  classified  under  this  paragraph. 

Waterproof  garments  made  by  cementing  with  rubber  a  cotton 
cloth  to  a  cotton  and  wool  cloth,  or  cotton  and  silk  cloth  to  cotton 
and  wool  cloth,  the  rubber  in  each  case  being  negligible  in  value,  are 
composed  in  chief  value  of  cotton,  wool,  or  silk,  according  to  which 
represents  the  greatest  value  as  yams  plus  its  proportion  on  the  basis 
of  quantity,  of  the  cost  of  weaving,  and  other  expenses  incurred  in 
making  the  cloth  and  bringing  it  to  the  condition  it  had  immediately 
prior  to  its  combination  with  the  other  materials  in  order  to  form  the 
goods  in  question.  For  this  purpose  cloth  composed  in  chief  value 
of  one  of  these  fibers  should  not  oe  regarded  as  made  entirely  of  it. 
(True  Fit  Waterproof  Co.  v.  United  States^  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  489,  of 
1917.)  (In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  distribute 
charges  upon  a  quantity  basis;  in  such  cases  the  basis  is  value.) 

Sm)es  made  of  leather  and  cotton  and  another  vegetable  fiber, 
the  leather  being  more  valuable  than  either  of  the  other  materials 
but  less  valuable  than  both,  were  held  not  to  come  within  the  pro- 
vision in  paragraph  256  of  the  act  of  1913  for  "wearing  apparel 
*  *  *  of  wfich  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,"  but  within  the  provision  in  paragraph  530 
exempting  from  duty  "shoes  ♦  ♦  ♦  m  chief  value  oi  leather." 
(Chm  V.  United  States,  11  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  —  of  1921;  T.  D.  38932.) 


SHIRT  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 


General  Information. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Shirt  collars  and  cuffs,  as  specifically  mentioned  in  this  paragraph 
of  the  1913  act,  refer  to  detached  collars  and  cuffs  made  entirely  of 
cotton,  whether  for  men,  women,  or  children.  Men's  collars  are  man- 
ufactured in  a  wide  variety  of  size  and  shape  and  can  in  the  main  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  the  soft  or  imstarched,  and  the  stiff 
or  starched.  Soft  or  unstarched  collars  have  only  recently  come  into 
general  use  and  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  soft  folded  collar  and  mili- 
tary stock:  stiff  collars  are  usually  either  folded,  standing,  or  wing 
collars.  Detached  cuffs,  now  very  little  used,  need  not  be  considered 
separately,  as  the  materials  employed  and  processes  of  manufacture 
are  identical  with  those  of  starched  collars.  As  a  substitute,  collars 
and  cuffs  are  sometimes  made  from  paper  or  celluloid,  but  the  use  is 
not  sufficiently  general  for  them  to  be  considered  as  competing  articles. 
When  the  industry  first  started,  linen  was  the  chief  material,  but 
cotton  collars,  starched  and  unstarched,  most  of  which  are  for  men, 
now  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  traide. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

The  manufacture  of  detached  collars  and  cuffs  originated  in  this 
country  in  1825,  and  the  United  States  has  from  the  beginning  of  the 
industry  been  the  largest  producer  and  consumer. 

Materials. — A  nmnoer  of  different  cotton  cloths  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  collars  and  cuffs.  In  the  stiff  or  starched  article  the 
cloths  used  are  rarely  other  than  plain- woven  fabrics  which  are  woven 
in  the  gray  and  afterwards  bleached.  Those  used  in  the  interlinings, 
which  give  body  to  the  collar  and  serve  as  a  holder  for  the  starSi, 
are  coarse  heavy  sheetings.  The  inner  surface  of  the  collar,  the  por- 
tion which  comes  in  contact  with  the  neck  of  the  wearer,  is  composed 
of  medium  weight  cloths,  usually  printcloths,  whereas  the  exposed 
outer  surface  of  the  collar  is  composed  of  somewhat  finer  cloths  such 
as  longcloths  or  nainsooks. 

Hie  following  particulars,  of  typical  cotton  cloths  in  the  gray 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  stiff  white  collars,  are  supplied  by 
leading  manufacturers: 


Width  in  inches. 


40 
36 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


2.50 
3.00 
2.85 
2.85 
3.75 
3.75 
4.25 
3.75 


Ends  and  picks 
per  square  inch. 


48  by  48 
48  by  44 
48  by  44 
48  by  48 
44  by  40 
48  by  44 
44  by  40 
48bv48 


Total 
threads 

per 
square 

inch. 


96 
92 
92 
96 

84 
92 
84 
96 


Official 

average 

yMH 

count. 


11.4 
11.8 
12.5 
13.0 
15.0 
16.4 
17.0 
17.1 


29 


30 
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Width  In  Inches. 


40.. 
40.. 
40.. 
39.. 
39.. 
38i. 
39.. 
39.. 
39.. 
39.. 
39.. 


Yards  per 
pound. 


4.25 
5.00 
5.50 
4.25 
4.00 
5.35 
4.75 
3.90 
3.85 
3.95 
4.15 


Ends  and  picks 
per  square  inch. 


48  by  44. 
44  by  44. 
44  by  44. 
72  by  76. 
80  by  80. 
64  by  60. 
68  by  72. 
80  by  92. 
96  by  112 
96  by  108 
96  by  100 


Total 
threads 

per 
square 

inch. 


92 

88 
88 
148 
UiO 
124 
140 
172 
208 
204 
196 


Official 

average 

yarn 

count. 


18.6 
21.0 
23.0 
29.2 
29.7 
30.4 
30.9 
31.1 
37.2 
37.4 
37.8 


In  soft  collars  the  general  construction  is  the  same  except  that  the 
interlining  is  often  made  of  two  or  three  plies  of  a  lighter  cloth  than 
that  used  m  stiff  collars.  In  the  exposed  outer  surface  a  great  variety 
of  material  is  used,  some  of  the  most  popular  being  English,  French, 
and  domestic  piqufe,  corded  madras,  checks,  and  dobby  figures,  also 
various  colored  novelties,  some  of  which  contain  silk  or  artificial  silk. 
It  is  only  in  the  novelty  soft  collars  that  any  amount  of  imported 
material  is  used. 

Equipment — The  cutting,  sewing,  and  laundering  machinery  neces- 
sary in  this  industry  is  extensively  manufactured  in  this  country; 
practically  none  is  required  from  abroad. 

Methods  of  production, — ^There  are  six  important  stages  in  the  manu- 
facture of  collars,  namely,  shrinking,  cutting,  turning,  stitching,  but- 
tonholing, and  laundering.  While  power-driven  machines  are  used 
in  all  of  the  main  operations  and  handwork  is  cut  to  a  minimum,  the 
essential  factor  is  nand  labor.  Most  of  the  workers  in  the  actual 
manufacture  are  women,  highly  trained  in  the  operation  of  their  in- 
dividual machines.  Foreign  methods  of  manufacture  are  largely  the 
same,  and  the  main  difference,  aside  from  wages,  has  been  in  the 
minimum  age  limit.^ 

Organization, — ^The  industry  is  conducted  on  a  highly  efficient  and 
well-organized  basis.  There  are  39  establishments  having  a  com- 
bined capitalization  of  $30,146,935.  The  major  portion  of  the  do- 
mestic production  is  by  three  companies  of  large  physical  proportions 
and  ample  capital.  These  companies  have  attained  their  present 
growth  Dy  the  absorption  of  weaker  competitors  and  by  actual  in- 
crease in  volume  of  Dusiness.  In  most  cases  the  larger  concerns  do 
their  own  jobbing,  and  thereby  save  a  portion  of  the  jobbers^  profit. 

Putting  work  out  at  contract  is  a  common  practice,  especially 
among  the  small  establishments. 

Geographical  distribution, — ^The  industry  is  almost  entirely  centered 
around  Troy,  N.  Y.,  which  in  1914  produced  90  per  cent  of  the  entire 
domestic  production.  In  1914  there  were  35  factories  in  the  United 
States  of  which  24  were  in  New  York  State,  4  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
7  in  other  States. 

Value  of  output, — Domestic  production  in  1919  was  valued  at 
$47,564,949. 

Domestic  exports, — Previous  to  1918  the  figures  on  collars  and  cuffs 
were  not  given  separately,  but  in  that  year  they  amounted  to  $321,346, 

1  The  foreign  worker  often  starts  at  14  or  under,  and  in  some  countries  works  an  apprenticeship  without 
pay. 
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the  greater  part  of  which  went  to  Canada,  Mexico,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  Cuba. 

Domestic  exports  increased  to  a  value  of  $%4,374  in  the  fiscal 
year  1920.  In  1921  the  export  of  collars  decreased  to  $341,789,  in 
line  with  the  marked  dimmution  of  exports  in  most  other  lines. 
Leading  manufacturers  have  established  branch  houses  in  foreign 
countries.  For  the  year  1913-14  two  concerns  reported  export 
business  amounting  in  total  to  $198,688,^  most  of  which  went  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  English-speaking  nations  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America.  This  export 
trade  has  been  due  to  quality,  style,  and  trade-mark,  rather  than  to 
price.* 

FOREIGN  PRODUCTION. 

The  main  foreign  producers  of  collars  are  Germany,  England, 
France,  and  Japan,  but  the  output  of  these  countries  has  never 
reached  the  voliune  of  domestic  production  nor  have  imported  collars 
come  into  such  general  popular  use. 

IMPORTS. 

Imports  of  collars  and  cuffs,  always  negUgible,  are,  according  to  a 
study  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,®  largely  the  lands 
worn  by  women  and  children.  In  1910  the  importation  amounted 
to  2,508  dozens,  valued  at  $2,430;  in  1914  imports  were  5,368  dozens, 
with  a  value  of  $5,619;  while  in  1918  they  were  23,808  dozens,  valued 
at  $36,252,  from  which  the  revenue  was  $10,876. 

The  largest  volmne  of  imports  in  any  year  to  and  including  1921, 
was  37,833  dozens,  valued  at  $75,228  in  1920.  Imports  for  1921 
were  25,167  dozens,  valued  at  $49,075.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
collars  and  cuffs  imported  is  made  of  fabric  containing  cotton  If 
inches  and  over  in  length.  Under  the  emergency  tariff  act  of  May 
27,  1921,  these  were  subject  to  an  additional  compensatory  duty  of 
7  cents  per  poimd. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Collars  and  cuffs  of  cotton  were  first  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
act  of  1890  with  a  rate  of  15  cents  per  dozen  and  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Although  not  designated  in  the  act  of  1894  more  specifically 
than  as  "ready-made  clothing"  and  '^neckwear,''  at  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  the  Department  of  Commerce  retained  the  statistical 
classification  "collars  and  cuffs,  entirely  of  cotton,"  so  that  the  figures 
which  appear  in  the  table  of  imports  for  consumption  for  the  yeara 
under  the  act  of  1894  are  directly  comparable  with  those  of  preceding 
years.  The  word  "shirt"  qualifying  collars  and  cuffs  first  appeared 
m  the  act  of  1897  and  has  been  retained  in  subsequent  acts.  The 
provisions  under  the  acts  of  1897  and  1909  were  identical,  assessing 
a  compound  rate  of  45  cents  per  dozen  pieces  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  In  1913  this  was  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
59.59  per  cent  and  a  specific  duty  of  60.1  cents  per  dozen  pieces. 
The  tariff  rate  of  the  act  of  1913  was  30  per  cent,  which  in  1920  was 
equivalent  to  a  specific  rate  of  56.3  cents  per  dozen  pieces.  The  rate 
under  the  act  of  1922  is  30  cents  per  dozen  pieces  and  10  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

—  —  —  —  ■,-.,---,■-  ■__  —  —  ..  — ^_ 

s  See  Department  ofCommercd  report,  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  36,  "The  shirt  and  collar  industries." 
s  See  tanff  hearings  before  ComTDittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1913,  pp.  3822,  ff. 
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COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 


Imports  increased  imder  the  lowered  rate  of  duty  but  that  they 
were  not  competitive  with  the  domestic  product  was  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  in  1920  they  amounted  toleBS  than  two-tenths  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  1919.  Moreover,  exports  for  1920  were 
23  times  as  great  as  miportfi  and  had  increased  threefold  from  1918 
to  1920. 

The  lack  of  competition  was  due  lai^ely  to  the  fact  that  the 
domeatic  industry  lias  been  long  established  and  lai^e  enough  to 
take  care  of  all  requirements  and  to  the  further  fact  t£at  American 
makes  are  regarded  as  superior  and  as  more  up  to  date  than  any  yet 
evolved  by  foreign  producers. 


Statistical  Tables. 


—Imports  for  mruumption — Rev 


Hate  of  duty. 
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CbUon  wearing  apparel— Skirt  coUan  and  cuf9— Domestic  exports,  1918-19i:i^ 


VbmpptobUkiMis. 


insi 


1919 


$134,  »2 

44,039 
30,657 
14,570 
11,961 


3113,618 
31,268 
28.326 
10,547 
17,078 


IttO 


Exported  to— 


1918  > 


m9 


1920 


3260,249 
30,102 
54,649 
23,572 
48,299 


DnmlniCM  Republic. .   311,898    312,577  ;    333,139 

China i    11,159      13,768  '        !,:« 

AUotlMrcoimt]1es...J    63,836    a44»212  i    504,601 


Total. 


321,346  I  4n,394  I    954,374 


[Calendar  years.) 


EjqMrtedto— 


Calia. 

niilippiiie  Islands. 


Canada.. 


1930 


1921 


1284,871 
45,754 
66,869 
22,619 
52,235 


3157,651 

4,903 

5S,942 

19,874 

13,163 


First 
quarter 

1922. 


325^322 

870 

10,994 

3,580 

2,697 


Exported  to — 


DominiioaD  RapubUo. 

China 

All  other  oouBtrias. . . 


Total. 


1920 


341,777 

2.916 

393,101 


816, 142 


1921 


34,790 

3,433 

79,021 


341,789 


First 

quarter 

1922. 


3990 

1,044 

15,722 


61,219 


*■  Not  separately  recoided  prior  to  IMS. 


Cotton  wearing  apparel— Shirt  collars  and  cuffs — Rates  of  duty. 


Aatot^ 


laoo.. 

1894.. 
1887.. 


1808.. 
1813.. 

1922.. 


Taiill  elassifieation  or  desoriptiaD. 


CoUais  and  oa£b,  composed  entirely  of  oottOQ. 


♦  ♦  *  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description  ♦  *  * 
neck  wear,  composed  of  cottoo  or  other  Tesetame  fiber,  or  of 
which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,   «   *   «   not  snedallv  provided  for  in  this  Act. 

Shirt  collars  and  cuffs,  composea  of  cotton 


.....do > * 

*  *   *   shirt  collars  and  cuffs  of  cotton,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  seetieiL 

*  *  *  Shirt  collars  and  cuffs,  of  cotton,  not  ^;>eciaUy  provided 
for. 


Rate  of  duty. 


15  cants  per  doien 
pieces  and  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


45    cents  per   docen 
pieces  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 
Po. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

30  cents  per  dosen 
pieces  and  10  per 
centum  ad  valorain. 


■*—  pmmM    p»i    ■    ^T    f. 


CORSETS,  NOT  ORNAMENTED. 

General  Information. 

description. 

The  corset  was  not  specially  mentioned  in  paragraph  256  of  the  act 
of  1913,  but  was  included  by  virtue  of  being  wearing  apparel.  It  i6 
an  inner  article  of  dress,  usually  stiffened  by  strips  of  steel  or  whale- 
bone, to  support  the  body  or  modify  its  shape.  Paragraph  256 
covered  only  plain  cotton  corsets,  those  ornamented  by  lace  or  em- 
broidery being  included  in  paragraph  358,  Schedule  N. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  individual  branches 
of  the  domestic  clothing  and  wearing-apparel  industry.  In  1919 
there  was  approximately  $43,516,486  ^  mvested  capital,  but  as  nearly 
every  company  produces  all  grades  of  corsets  it  is  impossible  to  say 
just  what  portion  of  this  capital  was  concerned  with  the  manu- 
facture of  tne  plain  cotton  variety.  In  fact,  almost  all  corsets  have 
at  least  a  finisn  of  narrow  lace. 

Malerials, — ^The  main  material  used  is  coutil,  often  called  corset 
cloth.  It  is  strong,  heavy,  closely  woyen  cloth  made  of  medium 
coarse  yarns.  The  weave  is  usually  a  five-harness  warp  sateen. 
Other  materials  used  are  wool  cloth,  elastic  fabric,  thread,  metal 
clasps  or  hooks,  together  with  flexible  steel  called  ribs  or  bones,  and 
laces.  The  bulk  of  these  materials  is  of  domestic  manufacture. 
Formerly  strips  of  whalebone,  because  of  their  str^tigflii  and  Bprine, 
were  employed  to  give  stiffness  to  corsets,  but  the  scarcity  ana  hi^ 
price  of  this  matenal  has  almost  precluded  its  use. 

Equipment. — ^Power-sewing  machines  play  a  large  part  in  the 
manufacture  of  corsets.  These,  as  well  as  machines  for  various 
special  operations,  are  of  domestic  manufacture. 

Methods  of  moduction. — ^There  is  no  general  standardization  in  the 
industry;  eacn  manufacturer  makes  special  styles,  and  even  these 
change  from  season  to  season,  accorcung  to  tne  trend  of  fashion. 
The  manufacture  necessitates  considerable  hand  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  sewing  machine,  but  special  machinery  is  employed  whenever 
possible.    About  83  per  cent  of  the  workers  are  women. 

Geographical  distribntion. — ^The  State  of  greatest  production  is 
Connecticut,  the  Indus trv  centering  around  Bridgeport;  other  pro- 
ducing States  are  New  York,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts, 
and  iflinois. 

1  FedemljCioisus,  ldl9 
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OrganiztUion. — ^The  industry  is  conducted  on  a  highly  efficient  and 
well-organized  scale,  the  major  portion  of  the  production  coming 
from  establishments  capitalized  at  $100,000  to  $1,000,000.  In  1919 
there  were  in  all  188  concerns  employing  a  total  of  18,415  wage- 
earners. 

Dormsiic  woduction  and  coth&umption. — ^Exact  figures  on  the  pro- 
duction of  plain  cotton  corsets  as  distinct  from  ornamented,  are  not 
available,  but  the  entire  value  in  1914  was  $40,551,000,^  and  in  1919 
$475,541,959,  the  major  portion  of  which  was  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

EXPORTS. 

Domestic  exports,  though  fluctuating,  are  large.  In  1914  exports 
were  valued  at  $2,226,739;  m  1918  at  $1,819,767;  in  1920  at  $3,583,- 
767;  and  in  1921  at  $1,695,555.  These  figures  represent  the  total 
domestic  exports  of  all  kinds.  The  best  markets  for  American- 
made  corsets  are  now  foimd  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Australasia, 
Canada,  and  British  South  Africa. 

IMPORTS. 

Imports  of  plain  cotton  corsets  are  practically  negligible.  In  1910, 
imports  a/nounted  to  2,390  dozen  pairs,  valued  at  $47,653;  in  1914, 
1 50  dozen  pairs,  valued  at  $1 ,273 ;  and  in  192 1 , 1 ,  144  dozen  pairs,  valued 
at  $7,599.  The  revenue  derived  therefrom  in  the  last  year  was 
$2,280.  Even  combining  the  imports  of  plain  and  ornamented 
corsets  the  totals  are  small,  in  comparison  with  domestic  production, 
amounting  to  a  value  of  $54,047  in  1910,  to  $43,486  in  1914,  and  to 
$23,386  in  1921. 

TARIFF   HISTORY. 

Corsets  have  never  been  specifically  mentioned  in  the  tariff  acts 
since  1883,  when  all  grades  of  the  article  were  classed  under  one  para- 
graph at  35  per  cent  ad  valpi-em.  Under  the  acts  of  1890, 1894, 1909, 
1913,  and  1922  they  were  classed,  when  not  ornamented,  xmder  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  not  specifically  mentioned,  with  respective  rates  pf 
50  per  cent,  40  per  cent,  50  per  cent,  30  per  cent,  and  36  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

The  domestic  industry,  while  in  a  highly  competitive  state  as  a 
whole,  hardlv  admits  of  any  competition  from  abroad.  It  has  been 
long  established  and  takes  care  of  all  domestic  needs  with  articles  of 
the  latest  accepted  style  and  of  better  workmanship  than  are  pro- 
duced elsewhere.  The  reduction  of  the  tariff  from  50  per  cent  to  30 
per  cent  in  1913  had  no  eflFect  on  imports;  in  fact  the  imports  in  1914 
were  less  than  in  1913. 

'  Federal  Census,  1014. 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  tariff  information  surveys  prepared  hj  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles  and  com-^ 
modities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and  others 
not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  nxunerical  order 
of  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  para^aphs  have  been  combined  in  one 
pamphlet.  In  doing  this,  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
Deen  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 
bas  been  treated  imder  a  preceding  paraCTaph  of  the  tarin  act,  ref- 
erence is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  paragraph  appears 
in  nimierical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable  and 
another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  tbe  article  is 
discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph  which  appears  first  in  nxuner- 
ical order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of  close 
industrial  relationship  and  whicb  occur  in  separate  paragraphs  of 
the  tariff  act  have  oeen  confined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discxission.  Beference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  ''Introduction  and  index," 
which  contains — 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article  is 
provided  for  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the  num- 
ber of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs  and 
articles  included  m  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  ''Introduction  and  index"  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  of  W.  A.  Graham  Clark,  special  expert,  and  of  others. 
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COTTON  CLOTHS  PROVIDED  FOB  EO  NOMINE. 


Tariff  Act  of  October  3,  1913. 
Text  of  Schedule  I  relating  to  cotton  cloths  provided  for  eo  nomine: 

Par.  254.  Cloth  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and  silk,  whether 
known  as  silk-striped  sleeve  linings,  silk  stripes,  or  otherwise,  of  which  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  and  tracing  cloth,  30  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  cotton  cloth  filled  or  coated,  all  oilcloths  (except  silk  oilcloths 
and  oilcloths  for  floors),  and  cotton  window  hoUands,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
waterproof  cloth  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  whidi  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  or  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber  and  india  rubber,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  257.  Plushes,  velvets,  plush  or  velvet  ribbons,  velveteens,  corduroys,  and 
all  pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  whether  or  not  the  pile  covers  the  entire  surface; 
any  of  the  foregoing  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton  or  other  ve^table 
fiber,  except  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie;  and  manuiactures  or  articles  in  any  form,  includ- 
ing such  as  are  commonly  known  as  bias  dress  facings  or  skirt  bindings,  made  or 
cut  from  plushes,  velvets,  velveteens,  corduroys,  or  other  pile  fabrics  composed  of 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  except  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  40  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Par.  258.  *  ♦  *  tapestries,  and  other  Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods, 
composed  wholly  or  in  ciiief  value  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber;  any  of  the 
foregoing,  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem;    *    *    *. 

Par.  263.  Cotton  table  damask,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  table  damask,  or  of 
which  cotton  table  damask  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  25  per  centum  ad  viJorem. 

Summary. 

Cotton  cloths  in  general  were  provided  for  in  paragraph  252  of  the 
act  of  1913.  On  these  ''coimtaole  cotton  cloths"  there  were  levied 
progressive  rates  of  duty  based  on  the  average  yam  count  as  officially 
calculated  from  the  construction  (ends  per  square  inch)  and  the 
weight.  Certain  cotton  cloths  were  excepted  from  these  progressive 
rat^  and  were  provided  for  eo  nomine  at  flat  rates  of  duty,  assessed 
without  regard  to  yam  coxmt,  construction,  or  weight. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  eo  nomme  cloths,  as  com- 
pared with  countable  cotton  cloths,  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
showing  the  average  annual  imports  for  consxunption  during  the 
last  two  tariff  acts. 

55032—23—1-4 2  1 
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Table  1. — Cotton  cloths  (all  HncU) — Imports  for  consumption  under  tariff  act  of  1909, 
[Ck>verlng  period  of  1^20  dasrs,  from  Aug.  6, 1909,  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  inclusive.] 


Classiflcatiqp. 


Countable  cotton  cloths 

Eo  nomine  cloths , 

Ck>tton  pile  fabrics 

Jacquard  figured  upholstery 
goods 

Cotton  table  daniaslr  in  the 
niece 

Filled  oc  coated  doths 

Tracing  cloths 

Waterproof  cloths 

Cotton-fuid-silk  cloths 

Total  cotton  cloths 


Total 
quantity. 


8q.  yds, 
211,151,294 

0) 
16,015,029 

(») 

(}) 
12,491,744 

9,204,262 

827,230 

431,266 


0) 


Total  value. 


134,155,180 

14,469,048 

7,849,457 

1,399,417 

1,509,173 

1,699,396 

1,508,858 

269,878 

142,869 


48,624,228 


Total  duty 
collected. 


Value  i>er 

square 

3nard. 


$14,448,388 
7,061,960 
4,029,027 

699,708 

030,880 
714,632 
761,984 
136,034 
80,704 


21,510,357 


Cents. 
16.18 

(») 
49.01 

(») 

0) 
13.60 

16.30 
32.62 
33.13 


(») 


Actual 
and  com- 
puted ad 
valcnem 

duty. 


Percent, 
42.30 

48.81 
51.33 

5a  00 

4a  01 

42.05 
5a  50 

5a  41 

56.40 


44.24 


Actual 
and  com- 
puted 
specific 
duty  per 
square 
yard. 


Cents, 
6.84 

O) 
25.16 

(») 

^\72 

&28 

16.44 

18.71 


O) 


1  No  data. 


Table  1a. — Cotton  cloths  (all  hinds) — Imports  for  consumption  under  tariff  act  of  1915, 
[Covering  period  of  3,275  dajTs,  from  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  Sept.  21, 1922,  inclusive.] 


Classification. 


Countable  cotton  cloths 

Eo  nomine  cloths 

Cotton  pile  fabrics 

Jacquard  figured  upholstery 
goods 

Cotton  table  darnaslr  in  the 
piece 

Filled  ac  coated  cloths 

Tracing  cloths 

Waterproof  cloths 

Cotton-fUid-silk  cloths 

Total  cotton  cloths 


Total 
quantity. 


Sq.yds. 
695,564,870 

0) 
18,966,274 

0) 

12,735,747 

19,792,790 

1,800,683 

2,006,548 


(!) 


Total  value. 


$188,371,187 
37,597,660 
10,808,871 

12,898,878 

4,319,556 

2,579,089 

5,435,481 

912,759 

643,026 


225,968,847 


Total  duty 
collected. 


HO,  358, 143 

12,644,334 

4,325,714 

4,543,984 

1,081,510 
645,623 

1,631,277 
221,888 
194,338 


Value  per 

square 

yard. 


Cents. 
27.08 

56^99 
(») 

2a  25 
27.46 
5a  09 
32.05 


53,002,4n 


(») 


23.46 


Actual 


Actual 

andccm- 

and  com- 

pnted 

puted  ad 

spedfie 

valorem 

duty  per 

duty. 

square 

yard. 

Percent. 

Cents. 

21.42 

5.80 

33.63 

G) 

4a  02 

22.81 

^23 

0) 

25.04 

0) 

25.03 

5.07 

3a  01 

&24 

24.31 

12.33 

3a  22 

9.69 

0) 


1  No  data. 

Table  1  shows  that  of  $48,624,228  worth  of  cotton  cloths  imported 
under  the  act  of  1909,  $34,155,180,  or  70.24  per  cent,  consisted  of 
countable  cotton  cloths,  dutiable  at  progressive  rates  of  duty,  and 
$14,469,048,  or  29.76  per  cent,  of  cotton  cloths  provided  for  eo  nomine, 
at  flat  (fixed)  rates  of  duty.  Table  la ^ shows  that  of  $225,968,847 
worth  of  cotton  cloths  imported  xmder  the  act  of  1913,  $188,371,187, 
or  83.36  per  cent,  consisted  of  countable  cotton  cloths,  and  $37,597,660, 
or  16.64  per  cent,  of  cotton  cloths  provided  for  eo  nomine.  Corre- 
sponding proportions  according  to  quantities  are  not  available  because 
some  of  the  eo  nomine  cloths  were  recorded  only  by  value. 

The  question  arises  as  to  why  certain  clotHs  are  singled  out  for 
special  tariff  treatment.  The  flat  rates  of  duty  levied  on  these  eo 
nomine  cloths  are,  in  practically  every  instance,  higher  than  the  aver- 
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inder  tariff; 

age  rate  of  duty  levied  on  cotton  cloths  in  general,  which  would  indi^ 
3,iiichai^  cate  that  special  rates  were  deemed  desirable,  because  of  higher  labor 

—        cost  percentages  or  for  other  reasons,  but  the  exemption  of  these  cloths 
j^         from  progressive  rates  of  duty  is  doubtless  due  in  most  instances  to 
ue  perjandtt'       '  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  exactly  the  niunber  of  threads  per 


uT  |Sk  square  inch  or  the  average  yarn  coimt.  This  would  apply  to  cotton 
pue  fabrics,  to  tapestries  and  other  double-texture  cloths,  and  to 
most  filled  or  coated  cloths,  where  the  fabric  would  have  to  be  dis- 
integrated or  the  finish  removed  to  ascertain  the  physical  details 
for  classification  under  progressive  rates  of  duty.  In  the  case^  of 
cotton-and-silk  cloths  it  was  probably  due  to  the  higher  value  and 
different  yarn  nimibering  system  of  silk  as  compared  with  cotton. 
(In  the  act  of  1922,  however,  cotton-and-silk  clotns  have  been  made 
dutiable  as  countable  cotton  cloths,  with  an  additional  duty  of  5 
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139 1   aa  per  cent  ad  valorem.)     In  the  case  of  cotton  table  damask  no  reason 

^l  IS  apparent  for  differentiation  from  other  countable  cotton  cloths. 
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These  goods  are  composed  of  coarse  to  mediiun  yarns,  and  the  labor 
cost  percentage  is  less  than  that  of  many  other  Jacquard  fabrics  of 
finer  yam  counts  which  are  dutiable  at  the  regular  progressive  rates 
of  duty. 

krtaifiii  In  almost  every  American  tariff  some  cotton  cloths  have  been 

provided  for  by  name  at  rates  of  duty  higher  than  those  applying  to 

'^^'^^  cotton  cloths  m  general.  In  the  tariff  of  1790,  for  instance,  there 
was  a  provision  for  a  special  rate  of  7i  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  ''cam- 
brics, muslins,  muslinets,  laces,  gauzes,  chintzes,  and  colored  calicoes 
and  nankeens,"  ^  whereas  Qotton  cloths  in  general  fell  under  the  5 
per  cent  ad  valorem  levied  on  ''all  other  goods.''  It  may  be  noted 
also  that  in  the  tariff  of  1864  there  was  a  special  duty,  mgher  than 
that  applicable  to  other  cotton  cloths,  levied  on  "cotton  jeans, 
denims,  drillings,  bedticking,  Oghams,  plaids,  cottonades,  pantaloon 
stuffs,  and  goods  of  like  description,''  and  that  special  treatment  of 
such  cloths  was  not  abolished  imtil  1883.*  Cotton  duck  was  pro- 
vided for  by  name  in  the  acts  of  1894  and  1897;  this  eo  nomine  pro- 
vision was  dropped  in  1909.^ 

Of  the  cotton  cloths  provided  for  eo  nomine  in  the  tariff  act  of 
1913,  it  may  be  noted  that  cotton  pile  fabrics  were  the  first  to  secure 
separate  enimieration.  The  acts  of  1790  and  1797  provided  for 
"velvets  and  velverets,"  the  first  probably  relating  to  silk  velvets 
and  the  latter  to  cotton  velvets  or  velveteens.  In  the  acts  from 
1846  to  1883,  inclusive,  there  was  provision  for  "cotton  velvet,"  but 
it  was  not  until  1890  that  the  provision  was  expanded  to  the  basis 

otisW  of  the  present  wording  in  order  to  cover  all  cotton  pile  fabrics. 

consist  Cotton  damask  was  first  mentioned  in  1883  and  cotton  table  damask 

of  d#  in  1897.     The  first  provision  for  cotton  cloth  containing  an  admix- 

iQ^eo^^  ^ — 

^n^t  if(!.  >  These  nankeens  were  the  coarse  narrow  cotton  cloths  woven  on  hand  looms  in  China.    Nankeens  are 

9^''  'li  referred  to  in  several  of  the  earlier  American  tariffs,  and  imports  and  reexports  were  recorded  separately 

J1  Sji'^  for  the  fiscal  years  1821-1842,  inclusive.    During  these  22  years  imports  of  nankeens  were  valued  at  a  total 

nrr  k  °^  14,469,198,  ranging  from  a  high  of  1823,365  in  1822  to  a  low  of  153  m  1842.    Reexports  of  nankeens  were  for 

I  (3<  <%  the  same  22  years  valued  at  a  total  of  $5,672,720.    This  higher  value  probably  includes  intermediate 

.      [t  charges,  but  would  tend  to  show  that  imports  of  nankeens  were  for  reexport  only.      These  reexports 

Qlllc'  were  widely  distributed,  going  particularly  to  Mexico,  Chile,  Danish  West  Indies,  Gibraltar,  the  Huise 

lohlfiD^  Towns  and  German  ports,  Trieste  and  other  Adriatic  ports. 

i»^'  *  During  the  19  vears,  1865-1883,  inclusive,  imports  of  the  above-mentioned  cloths,  which  were  mainly 
,^a                   .  coarse  yam-dyed  fabrics,  were  recorded  separately  and  averaged  annually  4,404,636  square  yards,  valued 

1  /]  fl£  **  $826,891. 

ffi&i  '^  '  The  rates  of  duty  on  cotton  duck  in  the  acts  of  1804  and  1897  were  higher  than  on  other  countable  cotton 
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(doths,  although  duck  is  the  heaviest  and  coarsest  jram  fabric  made  of  cotton  and  the  one  for  which  in 


Oii ,  .  the  cost  of  production  material  constitutes  the  largest  item  and  labor  the  smallest. 


XABirr  unwHnrATTOJT  suktixs. 


UstB  of  ^Ik  was  in  the  set  of  1S90.  Wateaprocf  dodi  wis  pro- 
Tided  for  M  esiij  as  188S,  but  the  act  itf  IS97  was  the  first  to  mok* 
tiofi  the  material^  in  '^waterproof  doth,  eomposed  of  cottoa  or  other 
▼(^etaUe  fib^. ''  ^Cotton  doth,  fiHed  «  coated'  was  also  listed  for 
the  first  time  in  18d7.  Oildoths  w&e  mmtioiied  in  several  of  the 
eaiii^  tariffs^  bat  the  phrasing  '^  all  oildoths  fexemt  alk  oilcloths  and 
ofldoths  for  floors) "  dates  mHn  1909^  as  does  tne  first  moition  of 
eelton  window  hoQands  and  of  traciiu^  dodi.  The  act  of  1909  was 
also  the  first  in  whkh  thoe  was  a  provison  for  ^  tapestries  and  other 
Jaeqnard  figured  npholsterj  goocs/^  although  with  the 


elaose  ^'wei^iing  over  6  oonces  per  sqnare  yard''^;  the  omiaraon  in 
the  act  of  1913  of  this  mocfifying  danse  earned  cooadnable 
tioD  and  confusion. 


CaAvr. — C&mjtarimm  €/  jtrogramve  rwia  of  4mi§  o»  eottam  jfonu  (p^^  SSO) 
eomniable  cotton  dotht  (par,  tSS)  trti&  Aejtat  rmte9  of  dubf  on  spool  ikread  of  cotton 
atnd  crochet,  darrdng,  and  embroidery  cottoTu  (par.  t51)j  and  tie  variouM  cotton  doAs 
provided  for  co  nomxne  (part.  ±54,  ±^,  S5S,  and  26S)j  wnder  Ae  act  ofl91S. 
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TARIFF  INFORMATIOIS^  SUBVBYS.  5 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Cotton  cloths  that  were  exempted  from  the  progressive  rates  of  duty 
levied  on  coimtable  cotton  cloths  in  general,  m  paragraph  252  of 
the  act  of  1913,  were  provided  for  eo  nomine  at  nat  rates  of  duty 
under  paragraphs  254,  257,  258,  and  263.  Under  the  act  of  1922 
countable  cotton  cloths  are  dutiable  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs 903.  906,  and  908,  and  eo  nomine  cloths  are  dutiable  under 
paragraphs  905,  907,  909,  910,  and  911. 

CLOTHS  OF  COTTON  (OR  OTHER  VEGETABLE  FIBER)  AND  SILK. 

[Paragraph  254,  act  of  1913;  paragraph  908,  act  of  1922.] 

Summary. 

The  use  of  silk  in  the  domestic  cotton  industry  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  last  decade,  so  much  so  that  the  production  of  cotton 
cloths  ornamented  with  silk  has  become  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
trade. 

'  The  import  trade  in  cotton  cloths  containing  silk  is  negligible  as 
compared  with  the  huge  and  increasing  domestic  output  of  such 
fabrics.  Imports  as  recorded  during  the  30  fiscal  years  1891-1920 
averaged  only  $43,397  a  year,  with  a  record  import  of  only  $115,225 
in  1915.  For  the  calendar  year  1921  the  imports  were  297,311 
square  yards  valued  at  $79,882. 

Exports  of  cotton  cloths  containing  silk  are  not  recorded  sepa- 
rately but  are  considered  to  be  fully  as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than, 
the  imports. 

General  Information, 
description. 


Cloths  of  cotton  and  silk  under  paragraph  254  of  the  act  of  1913 
included  any  cloth  exceeding  12  incnes  m  width,  regardless  of  weight 
or  construction,  which  haa  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  as  its 
component  material  of  chief  value  and  which  incmded  silk. 

This  provision  was  in  practice  confined  almost  entirely  to  cotton- 
and-silk  cloths,  as  importe  of  silk-mixed  fabrics  in  which  a  vegetable 
fiber  other  than  cotton  predominates  in  value  are  very  rare. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

Cotton-and-silk  cloths  have  become  increasingly  popular  during 
the  last  decade.  The  more  staple  varieties  of  cotton  cloths  contain- 
ing an  admixture  of  silk  are  silk-striped  sleeve  linings  and  various 
types  of  silk-striped  shirtings.  The  greatest  increase  in  production, 
however,  has  been  in  novelty  dress  goods,  such  as  fancy  voiles  and 
ginghams. 

Materials. — ^Domestic  manufacturers  in  the  majority  of  cases  spin 
the  cotton  yarn  used  in  the  various  grades  of  goods.  The  silk  is 
usually  purchased  in  the  form  of  yarn,  although  a  few  of  the  cotton 
mills  now  have  their  own  throwing  plants  ana  buy  their  silk  in  the 
raw  state. 

Equi'pment  and  methods  of  production, — ^Many  fine-yarn  cotton  mills 
are  eqmpped  to  weave  silk-and-cotton  cloths,  as,  witn  the  exception  of 
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the  preparation  of  the  yarn,  the  processes  are  the  same.  The 
machmery  is  mainly  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  the  only  difficulty 
lies  in  training  labor  in  the  handling  of  silk. 

Organization, — ^Very  few  mills  have  been  organized  for  the  exclusive 
manufacture  of  silk-and-cotton  goods,  although  many  cotton  mills 
have  taken  it  up  as  a  novelty  side  line.  These  are  mostly  the  larger 
and  better-equipped  mills  previously  turning  out  novelty  cotton 
goods. 

Geographical  distribvtion. — ^While  the  major  portion  of  the  goods 
are  made  in  the  New  England  mills,  several  of  the  leading  cotton 
mills  of  the  South  are  now  turning  out  some  mixed-silk  goods. 

History  of  production, — ^There  is  no  reason  why  domestic  manufac- 
turers could  not  have  produced  these  goods  long  ago,  lacking  little 
but  the  knowledge  of  handling  silk.  Once  started,  however,  the 
industrjr  has  progressed  rapidly  and  there  has  been  a  phenomenal 
growth  in  production  and  in  variety  of  patterns  and  uses.  The  first 
production  was  in  novelty  goods  of  very  high  grade.  These  were 
rapidly  absorbed  by  the  trade  and  at  a  good  pront  to  the  producer. 
As  the  demand  increased  and  the  goods  oecame  better  known,  con- 
verters, in  order  to  meet  competitive  conditions,  began  to  order  a 
lighter  construction  of  goods.  Tliese  were  produced  at  a  correspond- 
indy  lower  price  and  gave  practically  the  same  effect. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption. — Shirting  and  dress  goods 
may  be  made  much  more  elaborate  by  the  introduction  oi  silk 
threads  without  materially  increasing  tne  production  cost.  This 
fits  in  with  the  domestic  production  methods  better  than  the  making 
of  novelties  that  require  the  use  of  more  complicated  and  costly 
weaves.  For  this  reason  the  domestic  industrjr  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful and  made  rapid  progress  in  the  production  of  novelties  con- 
taining silk.  The  value  of  the  domestic  production  was  not  separately 
stated  in  the  census  reports  until  1919,  when  shirtings  (silk  striped) 
were  produced  to  the  extent  of  33,865,803  square  yards,  valued  at 
$12,379,237,  and  cloths  composed  of  cotton  and  silk  or  other  vege- 
table fiber  and  silk  (except  silk-striped  shirtings)  were  produced  to 
the  extent  of  51,404,771  square  yards,  valued  at  $18,587,057. 

Domestic  mills  have  supplied  the  great  bulk  of  the  consumption 
and  are  largely  responsible  lor  the  new  designs  which  have  materially 
increased  tne  consumption  of  these  fabrics. 

DOMESTIC   EXPORTS. 

The  export  of  cotton  cloths  containing  silk  is  not  recorded  but  is 
probably  larger  than  the  import.  Even  before  the  war  the  Unitied 
States  was  exporting  some  silk-ornamented  cotton  cloths,  including 
the  shipment  of  dotted  silk  and  cotton  mulls  to  England  itself,  and 
with  the  expansion  of  the  American  export  trade  in  cotton  cloth  in 
general  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  export  of  fancy 
fabrics,  including  many  containing  more  or  less  silk. 

IMPORTS. 

Imports  of  cotton-and-silk  cloths  are  so  small  that  they  have  never 
been  a  factor  in  the  domestic  market;  in  recent  years  the  tendency 
has  been  for  imports  to  decline  in  quantity  and  to  be  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  more  staple  lines. 
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Imports  of  cotton-and-silk  cloths  during  the  30  fiscal  years,  1891- 
1920,  are  shown  in  Table  2,  which  presents  a  complete  statistical 
record  of  the  importation  of  such  goods  since  their  first  enumeration 
in  the  act  of  1890.  It  is  seen  that  imports  of  these  goods  have  ranged 
from  a  low  of  57,887  square  yards,  valued  at  $26,102,  in  1894,  to  a 
high  of  475,408  square  yards,  valued  at  $113,225,  in  1915,  with  an 
average  for  the  30  years,  1891-1920,  of  only  149,583  square  yards, 
valued  at  $43,397.  Dming  these  30  years  the  average  value  per 
square  yard  has  ranged  from  11.93  cents,  in  1897,  to  56.12  cents  in 
1920,  with  an  average  of  29.01  cents.  For  the  calendar  year  1921 
the  average  value  per  square  yard  was  26.87  cents. 

On  an  ad  valorem  basis  the  duty  has  ranged  from  30  per  cent, 
imder  the  1913  tariff,  to  71.16  per  cent  in  1891,  with  a  30-year 
average  of  50.34  per  cent.  For  the  calendar  year  1921  the  ad  va- 
lorem rate  averaged  31.35  per  cent.  On  a  specific  basis  the  duty 
has  ranged  from  6.57  cents,  in  1916,  to  25.78  cents  in  1894,  with  a 
30-year  average  of  14.60  cents,  per  square  yard.  For  the  calendar 
year  1921  the  equivalent  specific  auty  was  8.42  cents  per  square  yard. 

TARIFF    HISTORT. 

Cotton  cloth  containing  an  admixture  of  silk  was  first  provided  for 
in  the  act  of  1890  (par.  348),  the  duty  being  fixed  at  10  cents  per 
square  yard  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  the  act  of  1894  (par. 
260),  the  duty  was  cnanged  to  a  flat  rate  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
In  the  act  of  1897  (par.  311)  this  provision  was  widened  to  include 
cloths  of  cotton  *'or  other  vegetable  fiber''  containing  an  admixture 
of  silk.  The  rate  was  fixed  at  8  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  with  a  minimmn  of  50  per  cent.  With  the  exception 
of  the  addition  of  a  few  words  necessary  to  complete  the  sense  of 
the  1897  provision,  the  wording  of  this  provision  m  the  act  of  1909 
(par.  321)  was  the  same  and  there  was  no  change  in  the  rate  of  duty. 
In  the  act  of  1913  (par.  254)  there  was  no  change  in  the  wording, 
with  the  exception  of  the  omission  of  the  minimum  proviso,  but  the 
rate  was  changed  to  a  flat  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  the  act  of  1922  (par.  908)  the  predominant  material  is  restricted 
to  cotton  by  the  omission  of  the  words  *'or  other  vegetable  fiber," 
but  the  ornamenting  material  may  be  either  silk  or  artificial  silk,  the 
latter  being  mentioned  in  this  connection  for  the  first  time.  The 
system  of  levying  duties  is  also  changed  by  reason  of  the  removal  of 
these  fabrics  from  the  eo  nomine  classification  at  a  fixed  rate  of  duty 
and  their  inclusion  under  the  countable  cotton-cloth  classification  at 
progressive  rates  of  duty,  based  on  the  average  yam  count,  but  with 
a  surtax  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

The  domestic  industry  is  in  a  highly  competitive  state  and,  while 
there  are  no  available  figures  to  show  exactly  how  many  concerns 
produce  goods  directly  under  this  class,  it  is  known  that  there  are 
many  competing  establishments  who  maintain  designing  depart- 
ments and  are  continually  producing  new  designs  and  effects.  There 
is  practically  no  competition  from  abroad. 
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Cloths  of  cotton  (or  other  vegetable  fiber)  and  nlh — Rates  ofdtUy, 


I  Act  of— 


1890 

1894 
1897 

1909 

1913 


260 
311 

321 

254 


1922        908 


*  *  *  Provided  further,  That  on  cotton  cloth,  bleachod,  dved, 
colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  containme  an  admixture 
of  silk  and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  there  shall  be  levied, 
C(dlected,  and  paid  a  duty  of. 

*  *  ♦  sleeve  linings  or  other  cloths,  composed  of  cotton  and 
silk,  whether  known  as  silk  stripe  sleeve  lining,  silk  stripes,  or 
otherwise. 

Cloth,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and  silk, 

whether  known  as  silk-striped  sleeve  finings,  silk  stripes,  or 

otherwise,  of  which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief 

value. 

Provided,  That  no  such  cloth  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than. 

Cloth,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  veoBtable  fibo*  and  silk, 
whether  known  as  silk-stripe  sleeve  lining,  silk  stripes,  or 
otherwise,  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value. 
Provided,  That  no  such  cloth  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than. 

Cloth,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and  silk, 
whether  imown  as  silk-sthped  sleeve  linings,  silk  stripes,  or 
otherwise,  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,    *   *  ^ 

Cloth  in  chief  value  of  cotton,  containing  silk  or  artificial  silk,  shall 
be  classified  for  duty  as  cotton  cloth  under  paragraphs  903, 904. 
and  90^,  and  in  addition  thereto  there  'shall  be  paid  on  all 
such  cloth. 

Provided,  That  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  rate  of 
duty  of  more  than. 


10  cents  per  sgnare 
yard  and  in  adcntion 
thereto  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


8  cents  per  square  yard 
and  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

50  per  cent  ad  valwem. 
8  cents  per  square  yard 

and  30  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 

50  per  cent  ad  valorem  • 
30  per  cent  ad  valwem. 


5  i>er  cent  ad  valorem. 


45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Cotton  cloth  having  figures  of  considerable  size  and  attractive 
designs  produced  by  the  swivel  process  with  extra  threads  of  silk, 
assessed  for  duty  as  etamines,  was  held  dutiable  as  cloth  composed 
of  cotton  and  silk  iinder  paragraph  311  of  the  act  of  1897.  The  con- 
struction that  fabrics  not  wholly  or  substantially  of  cotton  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  countable  clauses  was  invoked.  (G.  A.  6044,  T.  D. 
26373  of  1905.)  Under  the  act  of  1909  cloth  composed  in  chief 
value  of  cotton  but  in  part  of  silk  was  held  dutiable  imder  para- 
^aph  321  notwithstanding  that  the  amoimt  of  sUk  in  the  fabric  was 
msignificant.  But  the  countable  provisions  were  held  to  apjjly  to 
cotton,  cloth  having  a  selvage  contaming  silk  which  was  not  designed 
to  give  character  to  the  fabric  or  to  form  a  material  and  essential 
part  of  the  woven  article  when  utilized  by  the  consumer.  (United 
States  V.  Mandel,  1  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  223,  of  1911.) 

TRACING  CLOTH. 

[Paragraph  254,  act  of  1913;  paragraph  907,  act  of  1922.] 

Summary. 

For  a  long  time  England,  the  first  and  largest  producer  of  tracing 
cloth,  supphed  the  bulK  of  the  American  demand,  and  English  brands 
became  nrmlv  established  through  years  of  use. 

After  one  miitless  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  domestic  manufacturer 
to  produce  tracing  cloth  of  a  quality  to  compete  with  the  English 
another  took  up  tnis  special  line  af  manufacture  in  1911;  although 
this  company  progressed  to  a  point  where  it  supplied  about  half  of 
the  domestic  demand  it  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  more  exacting  customers  and  closed  down  in  1921.  In  1922  the 
manufacture  of  tracing  cloth  was  imdertaken  by  another  firm  which 
is  reported  to  be  controlled  by  the  leading  British  maker  of  these 
goods. 

55032—23—1-4 ^3 
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General  Information. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Tracing  cloth  is  a  plain  woven  cloth  that  is  processed  and  coated 
to  make  a  smooth  transparent  fabric,  glazed  on  one  side  but  dull 
finished  on  the  other  so  as  to  take  ink  without  blurring.  The  mate- 
rial of  which  the  constituent  cloth  is  composed  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  tariflF;  some  of  the  higher  grades  are  of  linen,  but  the  great 
majority  are  of  cotton.  Tracing  cloth  is  used  by  draftsmen,  archi- 
tects, and  engineers  in  dupUcatmg  drawings  of  plans  for  buildings, 
machinery,  and  construction  work  in  general.  The  transparent 
tracing  cloth  is  placed  over  the  original  plan  and  the  lines  inked  in; 
it  is  then  placed  over  sensitized  blue-print  paper  and  exposed  to  sim- 
Uffht,  or  such  high-power  artificial  hght  as  the  arc  or  the  mercury 
globe,  which  quickly  turns  the  paper  olue,  except  where  covered  by 
the  inked  lines  on  the  tracing  cloth,  thus  reproducing  the  plan  in 
white  on  a  blue  ground  (or  in  blue  on  a  white  groimd,  according  to 
the  type  of  paper  used);  as  many  prints  as  desired  can  thus  be 
securea  from  one  tracing.  Tracing  cloth  is  made  in  widths  from  24 
to  54  inches,  the  most  usual  widths  being  30,  36,  and  42  inches,  with 
the  36-inch  predominating;  it  is  sold  usually  in  rolls  of  24  yards, 
but  also,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  sheets  cut  to  size.  Specially  prepared 
tracing  paper,  although  not  so  durable  as  the  tracing  cloth,  finds 
considerable  use  as  a  cheaper  substitute. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

Materials, — ^The  basic  cloth  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tracing 
cloth  is  of  cotton,  in  weight  and  construction  equivalent  to  a  light 
handkerchief  lawn.    It  is  entu-ely  of  domestic  manufacture. 

History  of  the  industry, — The  manufacture  of  tracing  cloth  in  the 
United  States  was  inaugurated  about  1906,  by  a  firm  which  ceased 
production  in  1914  because  of  inability  to  manufacture  successfullj 
m  competition  with  the  English-made  product.  They  state:  **This 
was  determined  after  carefm  investigation  and  comparison,  and  we 
believe  the  sole  reason  is  climatic  conditions  being  imfavorable  for 
the  manufacture  of  tracing  cloth  in  this  coimtry.  Another  firm, 
which  started  the  production  of  tracing  cloth  about  1911,  discon- 
tinued in  1921;  a  third  firm  took  up  the  manufacture  of  these  goods 
m  1922. 

Domestic  'production  and  coTisumption, — In  order  to  avoid  disclosure 
of  the  operations  of  an  individual  firm,  the  production  of  tracing 
cloth  is  not  recorded  by  the  census.  It  is  estimated  by  the  trade, 
however,  that  the  total  domestic  consumption  of  tracing  cloth  is 
between  four  and  five  million  square  yards  and  that  normally  about 
half  of  this  is  produced  in  the  United  States  and  about  half  imported. 

FOREIGN  PRODUCTION. 

England  is  the  originator  and  main  producer  of  tracing  cloth;  the 
English  production  is  largely  controlled  by  one  firm  which  is  an 
amalgamation  of  several  firms  manufacturing  various  types  of  filled 
and  coated  cloth.     This  amalgamation  controls  the  world  trade  in 
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tracing  cloth  and  produces  practically  all  of  that  imported  into  the 
Unitea  States. 

IMPORTS. 

Imports  of  tracing  cloth  in  the  10.9  years  from  August  6,  1909,  to 
Jime  30,  1920,  inclusive,  averaged  aimually  2,339,565  square  yards, 
valued  at  $484,414,  the  quantity  varying  from  a  low  of  1,884,741 
square  yards  in  1919  to  a  high  of  3,296,255  square  yards  in  1917. 
Duties  collected  during  the  same  period  averaged  annually  $173,703, 
rangmg  from  a  low  of  $96,487  in  1915  to  a  high  of  $276,491  in  1920. 
The  vdue  per  square  yard  averaged  20.71  cents,  ranging  from  a  low 
of  16.27  cents  in  1911  to  a  high  of  36.59  cents  in  1920.'  On  an  equiva- 
lent ad  valorem  basis  the  duty  averaged  35.86  per  cent,  ranging  from 
30  per  cent  under  the  1913  tariff  act  to  50.80  per  cent  in  the  fiscal  year 
1913  under  the  act  of  1909.  On  an  equivalent  specific  basis  the  duty 
averaged  7.42  cents  per  square  yarci,  ranging  froin  4.89  cents  per 
square  yard  in  1916  to  10.98  cents  per  square  yard  in  1920.  In  the 
calendar  year  1921  the  quantity  of  unports  reached  a  new  low  level, 
931,528  square  yards,  but  began  to  return  to  normal  in  1922. 

TARIFF   HISTORY. 

Tracing  cloth  was  first  mentioned  in  the  act  of  1909  (par.  321), 
when  it  was  made  dutiable  at  5  cents  per  square  yard  and  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  act  of  1913  (par.  254)  tracing  cloth 
was  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  1909  rates  were  restored 
in  the  act  of  1922  (par.  907). 

Under  the  act  of  1890  tracing  cloth  was  dutiable  as  countable  cot- 
ton cloth  (T.  D.  15140,  G.  A.  2666),  and  as  such,  by  reason  of  its 
construction  and  value,  it  paid  ad  valorem  duties  of  40  to  45  per 
cent.  Under  the  act  of  1894  it  continued  to  be  assessed  as  countaole 
cotton  cloth  until  1895,  when  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  (T.  D. 
16227,  G.  A.  3106)  decided  that  while  it  was  possible  to  count  the 
threads,  it  could  be  done  only  by  removing  the  gelatinous  covering, 
and  therefore  that  tracmg  cloth  was  properly  dutiable  at  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem  as  a  manufacture  of  cotton  not  specially  provided  for. 
Under  the  act  of  1897  tracing  cloth  was  assessed  under  the  new  pro- 
vision for  *^ cotton  cloth  filled  or  coated''  at  3  cents  a  square  yard 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  At  first  this  provision  was  limited  to 
goods  in  the  piece,  and  tracing  cloth  cut  up  into  pieces  convenient  for 
use  was  classified  as  a  manuiacture  of  cotton  not  specially  provided 
for  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  in  1901  this  was  held  to  be  erroneous 
(T.  D.  23365,  G.  A.  5027),  and  the  expression  ''or  otherwise''  in  the 
definition  of  cotton  cloth  in  the  Dingley  Act  was  declared  to  include 
such  goods  made  from  cotton  Qloth. 

COMPETITIVE    CONDITIONS. 

The  competition  between  imported  and  domestic  tracing  cloth  has 
been  mainly  on  the  basis  of  quality.  For  a  long  time  the  American 
market  was  monopolized  by  English  manufacturers  who  sold  their 
goods  under  special  trade-marked  brands.  These  brands  became  so 
well  known  as  a  guaranty  of  quality  that  it  has  been  ver}r  difficult 
to  displace  them  with  newer  brands  put  out  by  a  domestic  manu- 
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facturer.  A  domestic  firm  that  lasted  from  1911  to  1921  finally 
secured  nearly  half  of  the  domestic  market,  but  though  its  product 
was,  after  considerable  experimentation,  greatly  improved  it  was  able 
to  .maintain  and  enlarge  its  standing  only  by  persistent  advertising. 
It  experienced  such  Keen  competition  from  the  long-established 
English  brands  of  tracing  cloth,  as  well  as  increasing  competition 
from  domestic  tracing  paper,  that  it  gave  up  the  struggle  in  1921. 
A  new  domestic  firm,  established  in  1922,  will  probably  have  a  better 
chance,  as  its  capital  stock  is  owned  by  English  manufacturers,  and 
they  MTill,  presumably,  supply  the  skill  and  experience  necessary  to 
produce  the  best  qualities. 

Statistical  Tables. 

Table  3. — Tracing  cloth  ^ — Imports /or  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
col- 
lected. 

Value 

per 

square 

yard. 

Actual 
and 
com- 
puted 

ad 

valorem 

rate. 

Actual 

and 

computed 

specific 

duty  x)er 

square 

yard.. 

1910a 

5  cents  per  sqiiare 
yard  plus  2iO  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

do 

Sq.  yds. 
2,065,986 

2,128,950 
2,189,279 
2,448,985 
371,063 
1,680,630 

1,956,870 
2,363,682 
3,296,255 
2,595,738 
1,884,741 
2,519,080 

$343,016 

346,330 
361,523 
397,559 
60,430 
286,598 

321,625 
385,086 
622,485 
632,203 
601,623 
921,637 

$171,902 

175,713 

181,769 

201,961 

30,639 

85,980 

96,487 
115,526 
186,745 
189,661 
180,487 
276,491 

Cents. 
16.60 

16.27 
16.51 
16.23 

16.91 

16.44 
16.29 
18.88 
24.36 
31.92 
36.59 

Percent. 
50.11 

50.74 
50.28 
50.80 

33.61 

30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
3a  00 

Cents. 
8.32 

1911 

8.26 

1912 

do 

8.30 

1913 

do 

8.26 

1914 

— do 1 

30  per  cent  ad  va-   • 

lorem. 
do 

5.68 

1915 

4.93 

1916 

do 

4.89 

1917 

do 

5.67 

1918 

do 

7.31 

1919 

do 

9.58 

1920 

do 

10.98 

Annual  average « 

2,339,565 

484,414 

173,703 

20.71 

35.86 

7.42 

30  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

July  1-Dec.  31, 1920. . . 
Calendar  year  1921 

1,247,488 

5  931,528 
•1,316,778 

607,988 

413,532 
642,704 

182,396 

124,402 
193,102 

48.73 

44.39 
48.81 

30.00 

30.08 
30.05 

14.62 
13.35 

Jan.  1-Sept.21, 1922... 

do.< 

14.66 

1  Tracing  cloth  was  first  mentioned  in  the  act  of  1909,  and  imports  therefore  not  recorded  prior  to  the 
fiscal  year  1910. 
« Imports  from  Aug.  6, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910,  inclusive. 
« Average  for  10.9  years. 

*  Plus  7  cents  a  pound  if  containing  cotton  of   l}-iiich  staple  or  longer.    (Emergency  tariff  act  of 
May  27, 1921.) 

6  Includes  34,962  square  yards  (4,893  pounds),  valued  at  $15,211,  paying  additional  duty  of  $343  because 
of  the  7  cents  a  pound  surtax  levied  by  the  emergency  tariff  act. 

•  Includes  10,259  square  yards  (4,157  pounds),  valued  at  $7,347,  paying  additional  duty  of  $291  because  of 
the  7  cents  a  pound  surtax  levied  by  the  emergency  tariff  act. 

The  following  table  shows  comparative  prices  of  the  principal 
imported  and  the  nearest  comparable  domestic  tracing  cloths. 
These  prices  are  net,  after  subtraction  of  discoimts,  and  were  obtained, 
May  15,  1921,  from  the  three  largest  dealers  in  tracing  cloths;  each 
of  these  jSrms  not  only  imports  direct  but  also  handles  the  domestic 
article  and  sells  both  wholesale  and  retail. 
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Table  4. —  Tracing  cloth — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  (per  roll  of  tA  linear  yards). 


Width 

in 
inches. 

Imported  article. 

Domestic  article. 

Finn. 

1 

Approx- 
imate 

landed 
cost. 

Whole- 
sale 
price. 

Retail 
price. 

Whole- 
sale 
price. 

RetoU 
price. 

A 

30 
30 
30 

36 
36 
36 

42 
42 
42 

48 

54 
54 

• 

$14.25 
14.25 

$16.83 
17.65 

$11.26 
13.15 
15.80 

12.83 
14.95 
18.00 

16.53 
19  .30 
Zi  20 

$17. 8S 

B 

C 

$12. 75 

17.88 

A 

20.25 

B 

14.75 

16.31 

19.25 
21.46 

23.53 
23.53 

C 

.     20.25 

A 

19.95 
19.05 

26.10 

B 

17.50 

C 

*  26.16 

B 

21.50 

26.50 
26.40 

24.93 

29.86 
34.92 

29.43 

3.5.25 
39.28 

B 

C 

The  finished  weight  of  the  imported  article,  30  ijQches  wide;  waa 
6.93  yards  per  pound;  the  warp  and  filling  yarn  numbers,  in  the 
grey,  were  78/1.  The  largest  sales  are  made  in  the  36-inch  width. 
The  prices  quoted  in  Table  4  are  based  on  the  grade  known  as  **dull 
finish.'' 

The  following  table  shows  mill  prices,  subject  to  varying  discounts, 
quoted  by  the  domestic  manufacturer: 

Table  4a. — Tracing  cloth — List  prices  ^  (wholesale)  per  roll  of  24  yards. 

[From  a  domestic  manufacturer .] 


Nov.  1, 1913.. 
Jan.  1,1917... 
Junel,  1917... 
Sept.  15,  1917. 
Apr.  1,  1918... 
June  13,  1918. 
Oct.  10,  1918.. 
Dec.  20,  1919.. 
May  1, 1920  2. 


26-inch  roll.  30-inch  roll. 


$6.40 

7.25 

8.65 

9.75 

10.25 

11.50 

14.75 

17.20 

22.35 


$6  80 
7.55 
9.00 
10.25 
10.75 
12.00 
15.25 
17.70 
23.00 


36-inch  roll. 

38-inch  roll. 

$7.50 

8.40 

$10.00 

10.00 

12.00 

11.75 

14.00  . 

12.2.5 

14.50 

13.50 

16.00 

16.90 

19.50 

20.25 

23.85 

26.30 

31.00 

$10. 20 
11.30 
13.00 
15.25 
15.75 
17.60 
20.95 
26. 15 
34.00 


1  This  list  of  prices  was  subject  to  discount,  the  discount  depending  on  the  buyer's  relative  position  in  the 
line  of  distribution  from  jobber  to  consumer  and  the  size  of  his  purchases. 

2  The  May  1, 1923,  series  of  prices  was  still  in  force  Jan.  1, 1921. 

Tracing  cloth — Rates  of  duty. 


Act  of— 

Par.  1                         Tariff  classification  or  description. 

1 

Rate  of  duty. 

1909 

321     *    *    *.  tracingcloth 

5  cents  per  square  yard 

and  20  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
5  cents  per  square  yard 

and  20  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 

1913 

2.54    do 

1922 

9(>7    do 

Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 


*    See  Tariff  History,  supra,  and  Cotton  Cloths  Filled  or  Coated,  infra. 
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COTTON  CLOTH  FILLED  OR  COATED.  ALL  OILCLOTHS  (EXCEPT  SILK 
OILCLOTHS  AND  OILCLOTHS  FOR  FLOORS),  AND  COTTON  WINDOW 
HOLLANDS. 

[Paragraph  254,  act  of  1913;  paragraph  907,  act  of  1922.] 

Summary. 

The  only  appreciable  import  under  the  above  heading  is  of  cotton 
window  hoUands.  These  were  formerly  almost  entirely  imported, 
but  within  the  last  decade  the  domestic  production  has  mcreased  to 
a  point  where  it  not  only  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  domestic  demand 
but  has  built  up  an  export  trade  that  is,  temporarily  at  least,  as 
large  in  volume  and  value  as  that  of  imports. 

The  import  of  cotton  oilcloths  is  very  small  and  the  domestic 
industry  has  for  a  good  many  years  not  only  monopolized  the  domestic 
market  but  obtained  a  large  and  increasing  market  abroad. 

General  Information. 

All  of  the  cloths  included  in  the  above  heading  are  filled  or  coated, 
and  practically  all  are  made  of  cotton.  Tracing  cloth,  also  a  filled 
and  coated  cloth,  was  provided  for  under  the  act  of  1913  in  the  same 
paragraph  at  a  lugher  rate  of  duty,  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  act  of 
1922.  Some  of  these  filled  or  coated  cloths,  particularly  oilcloths, 
are  incidentally  waterproof,  but  fabrics  primarily  waterproof  are 
given  separate  mention. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Cotton  cloth  filed  or  coated. — ^A  filed  cloth  is  one  in  which  all  the 
interstices  are  filled  flush  with  the  top  of  the  weave  with  a  filler  of 
starch  or  other  material,  the  whole  being  smoothed  down  in  the 
operation  of  the  filling  machine  so  as  to  leave  the  weave  evident 
through  the  starch  or  other  materials  applied.  The  filler  makes  the 
cloth  opaque,  or  nearly  opaque,  and  adds  to  the  weight  and  stiffness. 
The  filling  substances  are  varied,  among  them  being  starch,  china 
clay,  chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  white  lead,  glue,  glauber  salts,  and 
glucose.  Typical  examples  of  filled  cloths  are  window  hoUands 
(specially  mentioned  in  the  tariff  for  reason  stated  below) ,  buckram 
and  similar  cloths  stiffened  for  padding  coats,  heavily  sized  grey 
shirtings,  and  the  like. 

A  coaled  cloth  may  be  more  or  less  filled  in  the  interstices,  but  the 
primary  requisite  is  that  the  surface  be  coated  with  a  plaster  finish 
at  the  expense  of  the  face.  The  coating  materials  consist  of  varnish, 
paint,  pigments,  etc.  Typical  examples  of  coated  cloths  are  those 
used  in  the  sign-painting  trade  and  those  used  for  tags,  bookbinder^s 
cloth,  imitation  vellum,  ^^ green  cloth''  (a  fabric  treated  with  a 
solution  of  copper  and  used  in  making  artificial  flowers),  artificial 
leather,  and  the  like.  A  coated  cloth  is  usually  but  not  necessarily 
opaque.  For  instance,  ''near  glass''  is  a  thin,  transparent  coated 
cloth,  made  of  fine  yams  in  cheesecloth  constructions,  used  for 
covering  merchandise  on  the  coimter  and  for  making  certain  styles 
of  lamp  shades.  Tracing  cloth,  which  is  also  transparent,  is  Ukewise 
a  coated  cloth,  but  in  the  acts  of  1909  and  1913,  also  1922,  has  been 
provided  for  eo  nomine  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  on  other  coated 
cloths. 
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Cotton  window  Jiollands. — ^Cotton  window  hoUands  are  used  for 
making  roller  shades  for  windows.  Thej^  are  usually  plain-woven 
cotton  sheetings  (a  tvpical  fabric  being  38  inches  wide,  with  60  by  60 
ends  per  square  inch,  18s  and  20s  yams,  weighing  3.24  yards  per 

Sound),  which  are  filled  to  make  them  more  or  less  opaque,  then 
ved  and  glazed  by  subjection  to  a  beetling  process.  A  portion  is 
bleached  instead  of  dyed. 

Cotton  window  holland  is  only  one  type  of  window-shade  cloth. 
Some  domestic  window-shade  cloth,  particularly  the  cheap  44  by 
40  constructions,  are  finished  by  dimply  passing  through  colored 
starch.  Cloth,  such  as  the  60  by  52,  6.15-yard  print  cloth,  which  has 
been  starched  and  glue  sized  and  then  pamted,  is  known  as  painted 
shade  cloth;  if  a  dmerent  color  is  used  on  either  side  it  is  known  as 
duplicate  window  shading.  The  cloth  imported  from  England  as 
'' Lancaster  window-blind  cloth"  is  of  this  type.  This  cloth  was  held 
dutiable  under  the  act  of  1897  as  cotton  cloth  filled  or  coated,  because 
the  painting  completely  closes  the  interstices,  whereas  cotton  window 
hoUands  were  held  dutiable  as  coimtable  cotton  cloth  because  the 
filling  and  beetling  did  not  completely  fill  the  interstices.  It  was 
because  of  this  decision  that  cotton  window  hoUands  were  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  act  of  1909. 

OUclotJis  (except  silk  oilcloths  and  oUclotTis  for  floors) , — The  goods  so 
listed  are  almost  entirely  cotton  oilcloths.  Oilcloths  are  made  by 
giving  cloth  a  coating  of  solidified  linseed  oil,  either  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  other  materials,  such  as  china  clay  for  weighting  and 
pigments  for  coloring.  The  cotton  oilcloths  are  mainly  lightweight 
sheetings  which  are  coated  and  finished  by  printing  and  varnishing. 
One  of  the  main  classes  is  that  known  as  table,  shelf,  or  wall  oilcloth. 
Enameled  oilcloth  is  produced  by  baking  the  coated  fabric  so  as  to 
give  a  shiny,  resistaQt  surface. 

Artificial  leather. — ^Artificial  leather,  which  is  finding  increased  uses 
as  a  substitute  for  real  leather,  is  produced  on  a  foundation  of  cotton 
cloth,  but  the  composition  of  the  coating  and  the  method  of  finishing 
vary  widely.  In  tne  most  typical  system  the  cloth  is  coated  with  a 
solution  01  pyroxylin  (nitrated  cotton),  castor  oil,  and  other  sub- 
stances; the  consistency  of  the  solution  and  the  number  of  coatings 
are  varied  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  base  and  use  for  whidi 
the  finished  tabric  is  intended.  From  4  to  16  coats  are  applied; 
the  solvents  used  are  such  as  evaporate  quickly  when  exposed  to 
heat,  so  that  successive  coats  can  be  applied  and  dried  with  little 
loss  of  time.  After  a  coating  of  the  required  depth  is  secured,  metal 
rollers  or  plates  are  used  to  stamp  the  grain  or  other  decorative 
designs  on  the  softened  coating  of  the  faoric.  Finishing  processes 
suitable  for  each  type  of  leather  bring  out  the  grain  and  luster. 
Artificial  leather  finds  its  largest  use  in  covering  seats  and  tops  of 
automobiles  and  secondarily  in  upholstering  furniture.  It  is  also 
used  for  book  covers,  cardcases,  poi*tfolios,  traveling  bags,  suitcases, 
trunks,  toys,  baby  buggies,  sporting  goods,  caps  and  leggings,  chil- 
dren's hats,  motor  coate,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  articles. 

The  cotton  cloths  used  as  a  foundation  for  artificial  leather  are 
mainly  sheetings,  drills,  sateens,  and  moleskins.  Sheeting  is  used  for 
such  purposes  as  book  coverings  and  linings  of  bags  where  no  great 
degree  of  tensile  strength  is  required.  For  covering  safety  razor 
boxes  the  material  is  of  the  texture  of  a  handkerchief  fabric.    The 
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drills  and  twills  are  heavier  and  stronger  than  sheetings  and  used  for 
such  purposes  as  upholstering  and  automobile  tops.  Sateais  are 
tough  and  useful  where  stren^h  and  hard  surface  are  required. 
Moleskin  is  a  form  of  sateen  that  is  napped  on  one  surface;  because 
of  this  softness  and  fullness  the  artificial  leather  made  on  a  moleskin 
base  has  a  plumpness  and  feel  that  is  very  similar  to  real  leather; 
it  is  largely  used  in  making  traveling  bags  as  well  as  upholstery. 
Artificial  leather  is  most  largely  made  in  the  50-inch  width;  in  order 
to  allow  for  shrinking  in  miishing,  the  cotton  fabrics  have  to  be 
slightly  wider. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  finished  cloths,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  less-used  specialties,  are  manufactured  extensively, 
using  annually  large  quantities  of  domestic  grey  goods. 

MUeriah.-The  basic  cotton  cloths,  while  varying  in  width  and 
weight,  are  made  on  plain  looms  and  are  produced  entirely  by 
domestic  manufacturers.  China  clav  is  imported  from  England 
but  the  linseed  oil,  starch,  chemicals,  and  pigments  requirea  are 
obtained  locally. 

Organization, — ^The  cloth  is  in  most  instances  purchased  by  con- 
cerns which  make  a  specialty  of  the  finishing  by  filling  and  coating. 
The  window  hoUand  ferms  weave  thebown^loth^fle  major  po?- 
tion  of  the  production  of  each  class  of  filled  and  coated  cloth  is  n'om 
a  few  well-organized  large  firms  of  ample  capital.  Some  oilcloth 
manufacturers  have  special  departments  for  developing  export  trade. 

Geographical  distribution. — Works  for  converting  cotton  cloth  into 
oilclotn  and  artificial  leather  are  foimd  in  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  California. 
Window  hollands  are  produced  in  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island. 

Domestic  production, — ^The  census  does  not  record  the  total  produc- 
tion of  all  types  of  filled  or  coated  cotton  cloths,  but  separatelv 
enumerates  the  output  of  oilcloths  made  on  a  cotton  back  and, 
starting  in  1909,  the  value  of  artificial  leather  produced.  Detailed 
figures  are  given  in  Table  5  from  which  it  is  seen  that  in  the  census 
years  1904,  1909,  1914,  and  1919  the  value  of  oilcloths  made  on  a 
cotton  back  was  $5,082,648,  $7,904,352,  $8,520,603,  and  $15,951,098, 
respectively;  and  the  value  of  artificial  leather  produced  in  1909,  1914, 
and  1919  was  $3,448,617,  $6,097,293,  and  $35,026,000,  respectively. 
Between  1914  and  1919  there  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  quantity 
of  enameled  oilcloth,  which  was  apparently  due  to  substitution  of 
artificial  leather  in  upholstery.  The  production  of  cotton  window 
hollands  is  not  recoraed  by  the  census  but  is  known  to  be  several 
times  as  large  as  the  amoimt  imported. 

Domestic  exports. — Exports  of  filled  and  coated  cotton  cloths  are 
not  recorded  separately  except  in  the  case  of  cotton  oilcloths.  These 
cloths,  listed  as  oilcloth  other  than  oilcloths  for  floors,  were  valued 
at  $666,684  in  the  fiscal  year  1914  and  rose  to  the  record  value  of 
$3,618,835  in  the  calendar  year  1920.  These  goods  are  widely  dis- 
tributed, the  main  purchasers  in  1920  being  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Cuba,  Argentina,  Australasia,  Mexico,  BritiSi  India,  Holland,  United 
Kingdom,  Straits  Settlements,  and  China  in  the  order  stated'. 

Prior  to  the  war  there  was  practically  no  export  of  American-made 
cotton  window  hollands,  but  this  trade  has  smce  been  developed  to 
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a  point  where  exports  equal  imports.  It  is  stated  in  the  trade  that 
the  domestic  window  hoUand  is  so  much  faster  in  color  than  the 
British  that  in  such  coimtries  as  AustraUa  it  finds  ready  sale  at  a 
hi^er  price. 

That  there  are  fairly  substantial  and  competitive  exports  of  other 
types  of  filled  and  coated  cotton  cloths  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  year  ended  March  31,  1921,  Canada  imported  book- 
binder's cloth  from  the  United  States  to  the  value  of  $340,065,  as 
against  $143,598  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

IMPORTS. 

Imports  of  the  cloths  grouped  together  in  the  statistics  as  *' cotton 
cloth  filled  or  coate^d,  oilcloths  (except  silk  oilcloths  and  oilcloths  for 
floors),  and  cotton  window  hoUands''  were  first  recorded  in  1910 
under  the  tariff  act  of  1909.  In  the  10.9  years,  from  August  6,  1909, 
to  June  30,  1920,  inclusive,  imports  averaged  annually  2,197,164 
square  yards,  valued  at  $350,383,  ranging  from  a  high  of  3,287,594 
square  yards,  valued  at  $438,299,  in  1913  to  a  low  of  438,892  square 
yards,  valued  at  $144,057,  in  1919.  The  sharp  decrease  in  rate  of 
duty  in  the  act  of  1913  was  accompanied  by  a  sUght  decrease  in  the 
quantity  and  value  of  imports.  Tne  revenue  collected  during  these 
10.9  years  averaged  $114,182  annually,  ranging  from  a  mgh  of 
$186,288  in  1913  to  a  low  of  $36,014  in  1919.  For  the  calendar  year 
1921  imports  were  525,644  square  yards,  valued  at  $183,972,  and  the 
duty  collected  $46,838. 

Imports  of  oilcloths  of  the  kinds  so  included  have  been  verv  small 
and  the  main  item  has  been  cotton  window  hoUands,  although  there 
are  small  imports  of  the  aforementioned  ''green  cloth''  and  ''near 

flass,''  and  a  few  others  of  a  more  or  less  novelty  character.  Book- 
inder's  cloth,  or  imitation  vellum,  is  also  included;  prior  to  the  war 
this  was  a  rather  consistent  import,  but  because  of  increased  domestic 
production  it  has  declined  to  small  proportions,  and  imports  of  such 
goods  are  now  of  the  very  finest  lightweight  grades,  of  which  the 
consumption  is  not  sufficient  to  interest  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Cotton  cloth,  filled  or  coated,  was  first  specifically  provided  for  in 
the  act  of  1897  .(par.  311).  Enameled  and  other  oilclotl^  of  cotton 
were  not  includea  thereimder,  as  there  was  a  separate  provision  for 
oilcloths  of  all  kinds  (par.  337),  and  cotton  window  hoUands  were 
excluded  and  classed  as  coimtable  cotton  cloth  on  the  ground  that 
the  interstices  were  not  substantially  filled;  in  other  words,  that  they 
were  not  entirely  opaque. 

In  the  act  of  1909  (par.  321)  there  was  inserted  a  provision  for 
"Cotton  cloth,  filled  or  coated,  all  oilcloths  (except  silk  oilcloths  and 
oilcloths  for  floors),  and  cotton  window  hoUands,  3  cents  per  square 
yard  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;    *    *    *.'' 

This  provision  was  retained  imchanged  in  the  act  of  1913  (par. 
254)  except  that  the  rate  of  duty  was  made  a  flat  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

This  provision  was  also  retained  in  the  act  of  1922  (par.  907)  but 
the  rate  of  duty  was  made  the  same  as  in  the  act  of  1909. 

66032—23—1-4 i 
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COMFETITIVJB   CONDITIONS. 

Cotton  oQdcihs, — ^The  American  export  of  cotton  oilcloths  was  large 
before  the  war  and  has  since  increased  greatly.  Imports  were  and 
are  very  small.  The  basic  cloths  are  usually  fully  as  cheap  in  the 
United  States  as  abroad,  and  judging  from  the  great  excess  oi  exports 
over  imports  it  seems  evident  that  the  lai^e  scale  domestic  production 
methods  enable  domestic  oilcloth  manufacturers  to  produce  the 
•finished  goods  at  a  lower  price  than  abroad. 

CoHon  window  TvoUands. — Of  the  cloths  grouped  together  under  the 
headirig  of  this  section  the  only  one  imported  in  any  appreciable 
quantity  is  cotton  window  hoUand.  Imports  are  maimy  from  one 
ocotch  firm  which  has  a  long-established  trade.  This  firm  produces  a 
very  good  grade  of  window  hoUands  in  white,  cream,  ecru,  "linen," 
drab,  and  other  light  shades;  it  finishes  its  goods  slowly  and  carefullv 
with  old-fasluoned  wooden  faller  beetles,  which,  in  conjunction  witli 
the  filled  cloth  being  in  a  slightly  damp  condition  when  the  beetling 
is  started,  permits  the  production  of  a  smooth  finished  fabric  with  the 
interstices  in  the  clotn  substantially  closed.  These  wooden  faller 
beetles  strike  the  cloth  in  the  roll  at  the  rate  of  about  50  to  56  strokes 
a  minute. 

One  domestic  manufacturer  uses  wooden  faller  beetles  and  produces 
mainlv  the  light  shades  such  as  are  imported.  Another  beetles  with 
steel  hammers,  operated  a  great  deal  faster,  about  350  strokes  a 
minute,  and  produces  for  the  most  part  CTeen  or  blue  shades  of  a 
good  depth.  He  piece-dyes  with  mineral  colors,  the  particles  of  which 
are  very  finely  divided,  and  uses  gums  to  assist  suspension  in  the  dye 
bath.  These  mineral-dyed  goods  are  much  faster  to  sunlight  than 
any  goods  produced  abroad,  so  much  so  that  there  has  been  built  up 
an  export  trade  with  British  possessions,  a  trade  now  fully  as  large  as, 
if  not  larger  than,  the  import  trade. 

Cotton  window  hollanas  are  made  from  ordinary  grev  sheeting, 
averaging  around  20s  yarns,  and  such  cloth  is  usually  as  cheap  in  the 
United  States  as  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Although  relative  finishing 
costs  are  not  known  it  would  seem,  judging  from  prices  of  the  finished 
goods,  that  the  domestic  costs  are  now  as  low  as,  if  not  lower  than, 
the  foreign. 

Both  imports  and  exports  appear  to  be  on  the  basis  of  quality  rather 
than  price.  Scotch  window  hoUands,  of  the  lighter  shades  mainly, 
sell  in  the  United  States  largely  on  the  basis  of  established  reputation. 
American  window  hoUands,  mainly  of  the  deeper-dyed  shades,  sell  in 
Australasia  because  the  colors  are  faster  than  those  offered  by  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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Statistical  Tables. 

Table  ^.-^Cotton-  hack  oilclotJis  and  artificial  leather — Production  in  United  States. 

[From  Federal  Census.] 


1904 

1909 

1914 

18,357,097 
$2,495,255 

59,358,872 
$6,025,348 

(«) 
•$6,097,293 

1919 

1921 

Oilcloths  (made  on  cotton  back): 
Enameled— 

Square  yards 

11,574,986 
$1, 542, 467 

38,026,083 
$3,540,181 

('} 
(«) 

17,338,440 
$2,265,146 

61,168,777 
$5,639,206 

6  11. 869, 875 
ft $3, 448, 617 

* 

8,460,738 
$3, 421, 188 

39, 132, 641 
$12,529,910 

f') 
$35,025,714 

»  3, 007, 000 
1  $1,015, 000 

164,196,000 
I  $14, 389, 000 

(*) 
$15,589,000 

Value 

Table,  wall,  shelf,  and  stair- 
Square  yards 

Value 

Artificial  leather: 

Square  yards 

Value ."..!''!!." 

1 

1 

1  Includes  oilcloth  made  by  one  establishment  engaged  in  manufacturing  other  products  of  chijf  value. 

*  Not  recorded. 

3  The  practice  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  to  classify  mills  according  to  the  predominant  product.  In 
the  1919  census,  artificial  leather  was  recorded  to  the  extent  of  13,632,501  square  yards,  valued  at  $8,743,748, 
under  the  general  classification  of  "Oilcloth  and  linoleum,"  and  to  the  value  of  $26,281,966,  quantity  not 
stated,  under  the  general  classification  of  "Upholstering  materials  not  elsewhere  specified.'^  The  total 
value  of  the  artificial  leather  produced  in  1919  was  therefore  $35,025,714,  but  the  total  quantity  corresponding 
thereto  was  not  recorded. 

*  In  the  1921  census,  artificial  leather  was  recorded  to  the  extent  of  283,000  square  yards,  valued  at  $73,000, 
under  the  general  classification  of  "Oilcloth  and  linoleum,"  and  to  the  value  of  $15,516,000,  quantity  not 
stated,  under  the  general  classification  of  "Upholstering  materials  not  elsewhere  specified."  The  total 
value  of  the  artificial  bather  produced  in  1921  was  therefore  $15,589,000,  but  the  total  quantity  corresponding 
thereto  was  not  recorded.  The  great  bulk  of  the  so-called  artificial  leathers  is  made  with  pyroxylin  coat- 
ings in  establishments  devoted  primarily  or  exclusively  to  their  manufacture,  and  only  a  minor  portion  is 
made,  partly  with  pyroxylin  and  partly  with  linseed  oil  coatings,  in  establishments  devoted  primarily  to 
oilcloths. 

» Shown  on  page  200,  Table  9,  of  Voiume  X  of  1910  census;  apparently  total  of  all  artificial  leather 
produced  in  1909. 

*  Recorded  as  "imitation  leather,  leatheroid,"  under  general  heading  of  "Upholstering  materials,  not 
elsewhere  specified."  This  is  apparently  not  the  complete  total  for  all  artificial  leather  produced,  as 
there  is  no  record  of  that  produced  in  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  "  Oilcloth 
and  linoleum." 

Table  6. — Cotton  cloth  filled  or  coated^  all  oilcloths  (except  silk  oilcloths  and  oilcloths  for 
floors)^  and  cotton  window  Hollands — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


19101 


1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1914. 

1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Annual  average  > 

July  1-Dec.  31, 1920 

Calendar  year  1921 

Jan.  1  to  Sept.  21, 1922.. 


Rate  of  duty. 


3  cents  per  square 
yard  and  20  per 
cent. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Ser    cent    ad 
orem. 
..do 


Quantity. 


25 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


25   per    cent 
valorem. 

do.» 

....do.» 


ad 


So  yds. 
2,907,238 


3,149,089 
2,691,279 
3,287,594 
453,544 
2,564,507 

2,344,482 
2,154,245 
1,962,325 
1,066,563 
438,892 
926,334 


2,197,164 


337,360 

<  525, 644 
M15,39o 


Value. 


$409,459 


423,702 
365,287 
438,299 
62,649 
358, 126 

313, 123 
329,404 
351, 791 
279,401 
144,057 
343,889 


350,383     114,182 


Duty  V^^« 

col-  P®*^ 

lected  '  square 

leciea.  ,    y^^^ 


$169, 109 


179, 213 

153,886 

186,288 

26,136 

89,532 

78,281 
82,351 
87,948 
69,850 
36,014 
85,972 


CctUs. 
14.  OS 


13.45 
13. 56 
13.33 
13.81 
13.96, 

13.36 
15.29 
17.93 
26. 20 
32.82 
37.12 


15.95 


135,703 

183,972 
139,623 


33,926 

46,838 
34,911 


40.22 

35.00 
33.61 


Actual 
and 
com- 
puted 
ad 

valorem 
rate. 


Per  cent. 
41.30 


42.30 
42  13 
42.50 
41.72 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


32.59 


25.00 

25.46 
25.00 


Actual 

and 

computed 

specific 
duty  per 

square 

yard. 


Cent'<. 
5.82 


5.69 
5. 71 
5.67 
5.76 
3.49 

3.34 
3.82 
4.48 
6.5.'> 
8.21 
9.28 


5.20 


10.06 

8.91 
8.40 


»  Period  from  Aug.  6, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910. 

*  Average  for  10.9  years. 

'Plus  7  cents  a  pound  if  containing  cotton  of  l|-inch  staple  or  longer.     (Emergency  tariff  act  of 
May  27, 1921.) 

*  Includes  33,267  s^iuare  yards  (12,071  pounds),  valued  at  $12,112,  paying  additional  duty  of  $845  because 
of  the  7  cents  a  pound  surtax  levied  by  the  emergency  tariff  act. 

&  Includes  1,036  square  yards  (70  pounds),  valued  at  $211,  paying  additional  duty  of  $5  because  of  the  7 
cents  a  pound  surtax  levied  by  the  emergency  tariff  act. 
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Table  7. — Oilcloths,  excluding  those  for  floors — Domestic  exports  {fiscal  years). 


ExpoVted  to— 


Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina *. 

Chile 

China 

East  Indies 

Australia  and  Tasmania. 

Philippine  Islands 

All  other  countries 


Total. 


1910 


$15,842 
9,259 
69,702 
35,658 
19,111 
20,121 


897 
43,187 
18,738 
33,460 
87,569 


353,544 


1911 


1912 


$9,143 
17,441 
79,156 
49,995 
10, 754 

5,242 
64 

1,182 
38,635 
29,596 
28,750 
86,803 


$16,996 

54,808 

99,606 

55,477 

23,801 

5,999 

496 

571 

122,383 

16,190 

28, 739 

116,370 


356,761  ;        541,436 


1913 


$15, 165 

100,243 

105,081 

60,167 

53,867 

15,882 

1,467 

6,269 

228,924 

24,050 

14,653 

108, 211 


733,979 


1914 


$15,977 

122,650 

107,785 

19,344 

57,110 

32,443 

9,855 

1,851 

81,765 

40,565 

43,684 

133,655 


666,684 


1915 


$14,962 

103,972 

71,448 

14,719 

54,264 

21,946 

4,083 

250 

147,229 

30,809 

27,034 

95,698 


586,414 


Exported  to— 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

19211 

Netherlands 

$24,882 
190, 132 
87,495 
14,504 
95,613 
43,200 
20,550 
10,437 
383,843 
71,367 
38, 951 

$54,621 
14,975 
81,499 
38,746 
70,987 

104,567 
37, 438 

$25,681 
63,764 

126,077 
87,907 
85,504 

124,284 

102,982 
27,377 

169,536 

417,727 
51,644 

510,240 

$203,807 
112,221 
108,640 
160,065 
248,919 
154,087 

33,614 
104,829 
399,200 
100,777 

12,428 
837,112 

$134, 067 

United  Kingdom 

$12, 821 
106,961 

74,573 
143,713 
106,631 

94. 554 

120,003 

Canada 

50,409 

Mexico 

181, 782 

Cuba 

47,863 

Argentina 

166,995 

ChUe 

39,070 

China 

31, 767            48!  152 

70,104 

East  Indies 

173, 732 

143,976 

51,703 

71, 491 
169, 979 
1.19.311 

194,563 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

Philippine  Islands 

107,842 
27,278 

All  other  countries 

191,626 

318,52.5  *        309,' 591 

391, 571 

Total 

1,172,600 

1, 122, 536       1-  277. 777 

1, 792, 723 

2,475,699 

1,531,547 

,    ...... 

1  Calendar  vear. 


Cotton  cloth  filled  or  coated,  all  oilcloths  (except  silk  oilcloths  and  oilcloths  for  floors),  and 

cotton  window  hollanas — Rates  of  duty.  % 


Act  of— 


1883 
1890 


1894 

1897 

1897 

1909 

1913 
1922 


Par. 


340 
369 


273 

311 

337 

321 

254 
907 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


*  *    *    aU  other  oUcloth  (except  silk  oilcloth),    *    *    *    

♦  *  *  aU  other  oilcloth  (except  silk  oilcloth),  *  *  *  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  25  cents  or  less  per 
square  yard. 

Valued  above  25  cents  jter  square  yard 


*  *  *  all  other  oilcloth  (except  silk  oilcloth),  *  *  *  not 
sx>ecially  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  25  cents  or  less  per 
square  yard. 

valued  above  25  cents  or  less  per  square  yard 

*  ♦    *    Cotton  cloth,  filled  or  coated 


*    *    * 


and  all  other  oilcloth  (except  silk  oilcloth)  under  12  feet 
in  width  not  si)ecially  provided  for  herein. 


*    «    * 


Cotton  cloth  filled  or  coated,  all  oilcloths  (except  silk 
oilcloths  and  oilcloths  for  floors),  and  cotton  window  hollands. 


'•■  *  cotton  cloth  filled  or  coated,  all  oilcloth  (except  silk 
oilcloths  and  oilcloths  for  floors),  and  cotton  window  hollands. 

*  *  cotton  window  hollands,  all  oilcloths  (except  silk  oil- 
cloths and  oilcloths  for  floors),  and  filled  or  coated  cotton  cloths 
not  specially  provided  for. 


Rate  of  duty. 


40  percent  ad  valorem. 
Do. 


15  cents  per  square 
yard  and  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


40  i)er  cent  ad  valorem. 
3  cents  per  square  vard 

and  20  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 
8  cents  per  square  vard 

and  15  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 
3  cents  per  square  yard 

and  20  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

3  cents  per  square  yard 
and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

The  word  ^' filled'^  as  used  in  paragraph  311  of  the  act  of  1897  was 
declared  to  be  a  manufacturing  rather  than  a  commercial  term,  and 
not  to  be  confined  in  its  meaning  to  such  goods  as  were  weighted 
with  a  foreign  substance,  usually  an  inorganic  material,  to  give  them 
a  fictitious  solidity,  in  which  sense  it  was  formerly  used  in  England; 
the  filling  might  be  starch  alone.  It  was  furthermore  declared, 
however,  that  whatever  substance  was  used  to  constitute  cotton 
cloth  filled,  such  quantity  must  be  used  as  substantially  to  close  the 
interstices   and  make   a  plain  surface.     Scotch  hollands  or  kings 
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hollands  used  for  window  shades  and  stiffened  with  20  per  cent  in 
weight  of  starch  which  did  not  substantially  close  the  interstices, 
were  held  to  come  within  the  countable  cotton  cloth  clauses  (United 
States  V.  Pinney,  105  Fed.,  934  of  1900).  Cotton  cloth  which  had 
been  subjected  to  several  coats  of  paint  until  the  interstices  were 
coinpletely  filled,  giving  it  an  appearance  somewhat  similar  to  oil- 
cloth, and  known  in  trade  as  Lancaster  window  blind  cloth,  was 
held  to  be  cotton  cloth  filled  or  coated  under  paragraph  321  of  the 
act  of  1909  (Shallus  i/.  United  States,  1  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  556  of  1911), 
as  was  also  woven  cotton  cloth  coated  with  an  artificial  silk  flock, 
the  artificial  silk  constituting  the  material  of  chief  value.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  flock  was  attached  by  a  binding  to  the  surface  of 
the  fabric  was  declared  to  make  a  coating  only,  since  the  artificial 
silk  did  not  enter  into  the  real  web  of  the  goods  but  might  easily  be 
scraped  from  the  surface  without  otherwise  affecting  the  structure 
of  the  fabric  (Knauth  v.  United  States,  2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  479  of 
1912). 

But  window  curtains  cut  in  lengths  of  6  feet  from  cotton  hollands 
and  hemmed  and  ready  for  the  sticks  to  be  inserted  were  held  to  be 
excluded  from  paragraph  321  of  the  act  of  1909  because  the  goods 
were  not  fabrics  or  piece  goods  within  the  intended  scope  of  the 
w^ords  ^'cotton  window  hollands"  and,  furthermore,  excluded  from 
the  countable  provisions  because  of  being  partly  completed  window 
curtains,  and  tnerefore  ''an  article,  finished  or  unfinished,  made  from 
cotton  cloth, "  within  paragraph  332  (United  States  v.  Anderson,  3  Ct. 
Cust.  Appls.,  191  of  1912).  So-called  green  cloth,  treated  with  a 
solution  of  copper  and  wax,  was  held  dutiable  under  the  provision 
for  cotton  cloth  filled  or  coated  in  the  act  of  1913  (T.  D.  34062  of 
1914),  as  was  green  cloth  which  had  been  apparently  treated  or 
coated  with  some  substance  which  made  it  smooth  and  slightly 
stift\     (Abstract  37257  of  1915.) 

WATERPROOF  CLOTH  OF  COTTON  OR  OTHER  VEGETABLE  FIBER. 

[Paragraph  254,  act  of  1913;  paragraph  907,  act  of  1922.] 

Summary. 

The  production  of  waterproof  cloths  in  the  United  States  is  large 
and  constantly  increasing.  There  are  no  data  as  to  the  extent  of  this 
output,  but  it  is  known  to  run  into  millions  of  dollars. 

Imports  of  waterproof  cloth  are  negligible,  averaging  during  the 
1911-1920  (fiscal  year)  decade  only  $84,235  annuafly,  and  for  the 
calendar  year  1921  only  $77,892,  as  shown  in  Table  8.  Imports  are 
confined  mainly  to  special  types  on  which  there  is  not  sufficient 
demand  to  attract  the  domestic  manufacturer.  The  most  consistent 
item  in  this  small  trade  consists  of  a  heavy  cloth,  used  mainly  for 
automobile  tops,  sides,  and  seat  covers,  that  is  not  processed  in  any 
way  but  which  gains  its  waterproof  quality  from  the  close  weaving  of 
coarse  yarns. 

General  Information. 

description. 

Waterproof  cloths  under  paragraph  254  of  the  act  of  1913  and 
paragrapn  907  of  the  act  of  1922  include  all  made  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  india  rubber,  not 
otherwise  specially  mentioned. 
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Waterproof  cloths  are  used  for  many  purposes  and  include  types  ^ 

used  for  raincoats,  auto  tops,  dress  shields,  infants^  wear,  and  hospital  -^ 

use.     Any  cloth  which  is  impervious  to  water,  or  nearly  so,  and  '!^ 

intended  to  turn  water  might  be  classed  as  a  waterproof  cloth.     Some  1* 

fabrics  invoiced  as  waterproof  cloths  and  held  to  be  so  dutiable  are  j^ 

simply  close-woven  cotton  cloths  which  have  undergone  no  special  jil 

treatment,  and  others  are  made  by  cementing  together  two  cloths  id 
(such  as  the  duplex  fabric  made  of  a  printed  cloth  and  a  dyed  cloth 

and  used  for  raincoats)   that  are  otherwise  not  waterproof.     The  , , 

majorit^p^  of  waterproof  cloths  have,  however,  been  subjected   to  ^. 

special  finishing  processes,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  are  depend-  J 

ent  on  the  service  expected  of  the  particular  goods.  *^ 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION.  ^JE 

A 

The  great  bulk  of  the  waterproof  cloths  used  in  the  United  States  -'m^ 

are  of  domestic  manufacture  and  finish.     There  are  no  figures  as  to  li 

the  exact  extent  of  the  domestic  industry,  but  it  is  known  to  be  large  i| 

and  increasing.     Imports  are  relatively  negligible.  -i 

Materials, — ^Aside  from  the  basic  cotton  cloths,  practically  all  of  I] 

which  are  of  domestic  manufacture,  the  waterproonng  industry  uses  ;i( 

various  chemicals,  salts,  oils,  fats,  wax,  parafl&n,  and  rubber.    Linen,  ii 

instead  of  cotton,  cloth  is  used  as  the  foundation  material  in  some  cases.  1; 

Equivment. — The  majority  of  the  domestic  production  is  from  large 
and  well-equipped  plants.  Most  of  the  large  rubber  companies  finish 
quantities  of  this  material,  which  they  sell  m  the  finished  garment. 

Methods  of  production. — The  methods  *  of  preparing  fabrics  in  order 
to  make  them  water-resistant  are: 

1.  Impregnation  with  metaUic  salts. 

2.  Coating  with  oils,  fats,  and  wax. 

3.  Coating  with  solutions  of  rubber. 

4.  Siiperficial  solution  by  means  of  Schweitzer's  reagent. 

The  nrst  method  finds  application  in  the  dressing  of  sailcloth  and 
other  heavy  fabrics.  The  material  is  impregnated  with  alum  and 
acetate  of  lime,  and  is  then  entered  into  a  fixing  bath  containing 
waterglass.  For  some  classes  of  goods  the  latter  bath  consists  of 
a  soap  solution,  in  which  case  an  insoluble  aluminimi  or  lime  soap  is 
formed  in  the  fabric. 

The  second  method  is  used  for  rain  cloths,  sign  cloths,  imitation 
leather,  and  the  like.  The  fabric  is  passed  between  hot  rollers  and 
then  over  a  block  of  wax.  Bv  another  method  the  wax  is  dissolved 
in  benzine  and  the  fabric  paaded  with  this  solution.  As  the  latter 
method  is  much  more  expensive,  it  is  generally  limited  to  ladies' 
high-plass  dress  goods. 

In  the  third  method  the  rubber  is  dissolved  in  carbon  disulphide, 
chloroform,  or  the  like.  The  goods  may  be  either  coated  or  padded 
with  the  solution.  Gossamer  cloth,  mackintosh  cloth,  bathing  caps, 
dress  shields,  infants'  wear,  etc.,  are  examples  of  this  class  of  fabric. 

The  fourth  method  has  foimd  application  in  the  manufacture  of 
bookbinders'  cloth.  It  consists  in  passing  cotton  cloth  through  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  oxide,  which  dissolves  the  cotton  on 
the  surface  to  a  slight  extent.  A  passage  between  hot  rollers  completes 
the  operation. 

<  This  classifloation  is  given  in  an  article  printed  in  Fosselt's  Textile  Journal  of  August,  1920. 
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Geographical  distribtUion, — Judging  from  establishments  listed  as 
engaged  m  this  trade,  the  waterproofing  of  cotton  cloths  is  carried  on 
largely  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Ohio. 

Domestic  production, — ^The  production  of  waterproof  cloths  in  the 
United  States  is  large  and  constantly  increasing.  There -are  no  data 
as  to  the  extent  of  this  output,  but  it  is  known  to  run-  into  millions 
of  dollars. 

IMPORTS. 

Imports  of  waterproof  cloth  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  were 
first  enumerated,  separately  from  waterproof  cloths  in  general,  in  the 
fiscal  year  1898.  In  the  23  years,  1898-1920,  imports  of  waterproof 
cloth  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  averagea  annually  123,290 
square  yards,  valued  at  $50,671,  with  a  record  import  of  347,230  square 
yards,  valued  at  $115,292,  in  1910.  The  revenue  received  during 
these  23  vears  averaged  $17,023,  with  a  record  of  $57,781  in  1910. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  average  value  per  square  yard  of  imported 
waterproof  cloth  is  very  high,  almost  twice  that  of  countable  cotton 
cloths,  and  only;  exceeded  by  that  of  cotton  pile  fabrics.  During  the 
23  years  for  which  records  are  available,  imports  of  waterproof  cloth 
of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  averagea  41.10  cents  per  square 
yard,  varying  from  a  low  of  31.57  cents  in  1911  to  a  high  of  73.91 
cents  in  1919.  For  the  calendar  year  1921  there  were  imported 
107,921  square  yards,  valued  at  $77,892,  the  value  per  square  yard 
being  72.18  cents,  and  the  duty  collected  $19,602. 

The  equivalent  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  have  varied  from  25  per 
cent  under  the  1913  act  to  51.67  per  cent  in  1911,  with  a  23-year 
average  of  33.59  per  cent.  The  equivalent  specific  duty  has  varied 
from  6.74  cents  in  1914  to  18.48  cents  in  1919,  with  a  23-year  average 
of  13.81  cents  per  square  yard.  During  the  calendar  year  1921  the 
equivalent  specific  duty  was  18.16  cents  per  square  yard. 

The  bulk  of  the  small  imports  of  waterproof  cloth  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber  gain  their  water-resisting  qualities  by  very  close  weav- 
ing and  have  not  been  subjected  to  any  waterproofing  process.  These 
imports  are  usually  in  small  quantities  of  any  one  type,  as  they  are 
designed  for  special  purposes.  The  most  consistent  and  largest 
import  of  this  type  is  a  neavy  canvas-like  fabric,  plain  woven,  of 
dyed  or  bleached  yarns,  largely  in  mixtures  of  tan  shades  and  white 
or  plain  colors.  It  is  used  lor  automobile  tops,  sides,  and  seat 
covers.  While  some  fabrics  of  this  type  are  produced  in  the 
domestic  industry,  the  variety  imported  is  of  the  highest  quality 
and  has  never  been  used  in  sufficient  quantities  to  attract  the 
domestic  manufacturer.  The  recent  and  more  general  use  of  closed 
cars  has  tended  to  further  reduce  the  demand  for  these  fabrics  and, 
aside  from  imported  cars,  their  use  is  confined  mainly  to  special  cars, 
so-called  ''sport  models,^'  of  the  highest  grade. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  imports  of  waterproof  cloths  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber  consist  of  the  above-mentioned  unprocessed 
auto-top  cloth,  there  are  from  time  to  time  smaller  imports  of  various 
processed  cloths,  with  or  without  india  rubber. 

TARIFF    HISTORY. 

"Waterproof  cloth '^  has  been  given  specific  mention  in  tariff  acts 
for  more  tnan  half  a  century.  In  the  act  of  1897  (par.  337)  the  eo 
nomine  provision  was  limited  to  ''waterproof  clotn,  composed  of 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  whether  composed  in  part  of  india 
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rubber  or  otherwise,  10  cents  per  square  yard  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem."  This  provision  remained  the  same  in  the  act  of  1909 
(par.  347).  In  the  act  of  1913  (par.  254)  it  was  changed  to  "water- 
proof cloth  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value  or  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and  india  rubber,  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem."  In  the  act  of  1922  the  wording  was  simphfied 
to  "waterproof  cloth  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  whether  or  not  in  part  of  india  rubber,"  and 
the  duty  was  made  compound  at  5  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

TARIFF   CON8IDEBATION8. 

The  necessity  of  a  separate  tariff  provision  for  "  waterproof  cloth  of 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  "is  doubtful,eince  the  small  imports  are 
mainly  of  an  unprocessed  cloth  that  should  logically  be  dutiable  under 
the  progressive  rates  of  duty  applied  to  other  countable  cotton  cloths. 
It  snomd  be  noted  that  oilcloth  and  various  other  coated  or  filled 
cloths  are  incidentally  waterproof  by  reason  of  such  coating  or  filling 

Statistical  Tables. 


Table  8.— Waterproo/  eloOi  of  cotton  or  other  vegeUtble  fiber— Tmportt  for 
ti!m—Revenv4. 
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Waterproof  doih  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber — Rates  of  duty. 


Actot- 

Par. 

1883 
1890 

340 
369 

1894 

2V3 

1897 

337 

1909 

347 

1913 

254 

1922 

907 

Tariff  classiflcation  or  description. 


*  ♦   *   waterproof  cloth,  not  otherwise  provided  for 

*  *  *  and  waterproof  cloth,  not  speduly  provided  for  in  this 
act: 

Valued  at  ^  cents  or  less  per  square  yard 

\  alued  above  25  cents  per  square  yard 

*  ♦  *  and  waterproof  cloth,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act: 

Valued  at  25  cents  or  less  per  square  yard 

Valued  above  25  cents  per  square  yard 

*  *  *  waterproof  cloth,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber,  .whether  ooinx>osed  in  part  of  india-rubber  or  otherwise. 

*  *  *  waterproof  cloth  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber,  whether  composed  in  part  of  india-rubber  or  otherwise. 

*  ♦  *  waterproof  cloth  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value  or  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiMr  and 
india-rubber. 

*  ♦  *  waterproof  cloth  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  whether  or  not  in  part  of  india- 
rubber. 


Rate  of  duty. 


40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Do. 
15  cents  per  square  yard 
and  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 


25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
10  cents  per  square  yard 

and  20  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 
Do. 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


5  cents  per  square  yard 
and  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

The  term  *' waterproof  cloth"  has  been  interpreted  to  be  cloth 
which  is  practically  waterproof  (Abstract  25485,  T.  D.  31568,  of  1911, 
following  United  States  v.  Brown,  136  Fed.,  550,  so  classifying 
cravenette).  A  cloth  coated  with  india  rubber,  which  was  known 
as  jaconette  sheeting,  and  which  upon  testing  withstood  water  from 
running  through  it  lor  a  period  of  more  than  three  hours,  was  held 
by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  to  be  dutiable  as  waterproof  cloth. 
In  other  cases  waterproof  cloth  has  been  declared  to  be  cloth^im- 

Eervious  to  water  or  nearly  so  (Abstract  27706,  T.  D.  32224,  of  1912, 
olding  cloths  which  when  formed  into  a  sack  do  not  prevent  water 
from  seeping  through  are  not  waterproof;  and  United  States  v.  Walker, 
5  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.,  215,  of  1914,  holding  that  cloth  having  on  one  side 
the  appearance  of  velvet  and  on  the  other  side  a  smoom  rubberUke 
appearance  and  feel  come  within  paragraph  347  of  the  act  of  1909  as 
waterproof  cloth;  and  cases  therein  cited). 

The  provision  in  the  acts  of  1897  (par.  337)  and  1909  (par.  347)  for 
''waterproof  cloth  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber, 
whether  composed  in  part  of  india  rubber  or  otherwise,''  was  con- 
strued to  mean  ''whether  composed  in  part  of  india  rubber  or  not" 
and  not  as  relating  to  other  materials  tnan  india  rubber  (Gartner  v. 
United  States,  154  Fed.,  957,  of  1907;  United  States  v.  Vandegrift, 
4  Ct.  Gust.  Appls.,  226,  of  1913).  The  1909  provision  was  held  not  to 
include  waterproof  cloth  in  chief  value  of  india  rubber  (Kenyon  Co.  v. 
United  States,  4  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  344,  of  1913).  This  decision  led 
to  the  change  in  paragraph  254  of  the  act  of  1913: 

Waterproof  cloth  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  or  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber  and  india  rubber. 
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COTTON  PILE  FABRICS,  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF. 

[Paragraph  257,  act  of  1913;  paragraph  910,  act  of  1922.J 

Summary. 

Cotton  pile  fabrics  may  be  divided  into  two  broad  classes:  (1) 
Velveteen,  corduroy,  velvet,  and  plush,  and  (2)  Turkish  toweling  and 
other  terry  woven  labrics.  The  production  of  both  classes  of  fabrics 
has  been  steadily  increasing  in  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  cotton  pile  fabrics  have  fluctuated,  but  as  a  whole  have 
tended  to  decrease  during  the  past  20  years  and  to  form  a  smaller  and 
smaller  proportion  of  the  domestic  consumption.  Imports  are 
mainly  oi  velveteen  of  a  superior  quality,  mainly  hand-cut  goods, 
and  smaller  quantities  of  plusn  specialties.  As  the  domestic  industrv 
increases  in  skill  as  well  as  in  output,  the  market  for  foreign  goods 
is  becoming  more  and  more  restricted.  Competition  is  more  lai^ely 
on  quality  than  price. 

General  Information, 
description  and  methods  of  manufacture. 

Cotton  pile  fabrics  constitute  the  leading  class  of  cotton  cloths 
provided  for  eo  nomine. 

Pile  fabrics  consist  of  a  foundation  cloth  covered  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  short  projecting  ends  or  loops  made  with  an  extra  set  of 
threads.  Technically,  pile  fabrics  are  divided  according  to  method 
of  construction  into  two  classes:  (1)  Filling  piles,  such  as  velveteen 
and  corduroy,  and  (2)  warp  piles,  such  as  velvet,  plush,  and  Turkish 
toweling.  In  all  cases  the  foimdation  fabric  requires  its  own  set  of 
warp  and  of  filling  threads,  and  the  pile,  whether  warp  or  filling,  is 
made  from  an  additional  set  of  threads.  Filling  pile  is  always  cut, 
whereas  warp  pile  may  be  either  cut  or  loop  (uncut). 

In  filling-pile  fabrics  the  warp  and  one  filling  is  used  to  produce  the 
ground,  which  may  be  either  plain  woven  or  twled,  whereas  the  extra 
or  pile  filling  is  floated  loosely  over  the  surface  and  bound  into  the 
ffround  at  regular  intervals  to  form  longitudinal  lines  or  races.  These 
floats  are  afterwards  cut  near  their  center  and  brushed  up  to  make  a 
pile  covering  the  surface.  Velveteens,  also  known  as  velverets,  are 
woven  so  that  the  cut  pile  covers  the  ground  uniformly,  whereas 
corduroys  are  woven  so  that  the  cut  pile  forms  ribs  or  '^  cords.''  ^  Vel- 
veteens run  from  19  to  36  inches  in  width,  the  narrower  widths  being 
woven  two  or  more  in  a  loom  and  having  split  selvages.  For  dress 
and  trimming  purposes,  velveteens  are  piece-dyed  in  solid  colors. 
For  upholstery  purposes  the  piece-dyed  goods  may  be  printed,  em- 
bossed, or  stamped  with  designs  from  a  heated  iron  cylinder.  Panel 
and  stripe  patterns  are  also  made  by  cutting  a  raised  figure  on  an 
uncut  ground  or  vice  versa,  painting  by  hand,  or  burnmg  by  the 
pyrogravure  process  where  the  operator  uses  a  pantograph-guided 
platinum  stylus  heated  to  redness  to  bum  out  the  pile  according  to 
the  pattern  desired.  In  addition  to  ordinary  dress  and  upholstery 
purposes,  velveteen  is  used  for  handbags  and  shoe  tops,  and  lor  lining 
nne  jewelry  and  silverware  boxes. 

*  Velveteens  can  be  made  by  special  catting  to  look  like  corduro3rs.   These  are  tenned  "hoUow-cut  vel- 
veteens." 
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Corduroys  are  velveteen  cords,  which  are  produced  by  binding  the 
filling-pile  floats  into  the  foundation  fabric  in  straight  lines  with  in- 
tervSs  so  that  when  cut  they  form  ribs  or  cords  running  lengthwise 
of  the  fabric.  These  ribs  may  be  of  different  sizes  and  have  round  or 
flat  tops.  The  finer  varieties  of  corduroys,  usually  made  in  fine  yarns 
with  a  plain  back,  are  used  for  children's  clothing  and  dress  fabrics. 
Corduroys  made  of  coarser  yarns,  usually  with  a  twill  back,  are  noted 
for  their  exceptional  wearing  qualities  and  are  used  for  riding  trousers 
and  skirts,  and  for  suits  oi  men  engaged  in  rough  labor  and  field 
sports.  These  goods  are  usually  woven  to  finish,  after  piece-dyeing, 
in  27  to  30-inch  widths.  Some  velveteen  cords  are  used  for  uphol- 
stery, being  printed,  after  dyeing,  in  elaborate  floral  designs. 

Velveteens  and  corduroys  come  from  the  loom  as  unbleached,  uncut 
fabrics,  and  have  to  undergo  a  variety  of  processes  before  they  are 
ready  for  sale.  Prior  to  the  cutting  operation  a  thin  coating  of  lime 
paste  is  applied  to  the  face  and  dried,  the  cloth  then  passed  through 
a  brushing  machine  which  loosens  the  filling  floats  so  the  knife  can 
readily  pass  underneath,  and  then  back-starched,  so  that  the  filling- 
pile  threads  will  not  be  pulled  out  in  the  operation  of  cutting,  and 
again  dried.  The  floats  are  then  cut,  usually  by  machinery  which 
employs  either  a  blade  or  disk  (circular)  cutter.  Hand  cutting  gives 
better  results  than  machine  cutting  but  is  more  laborious  and  ex- 
pensive. 

In  hand  cutting  the  operator  uses  a  special  knife  equipped  with  a 
-guide  and  cuts  the  races,  or  longitudinal  series  of  floats,  one  after 
the  other,  as  he  walks  up  and  down  beside  a  long  table  upon  which 
the  Cloth  is  stretched.®  On  the  completion  of  the  cutting  operation 
the  stiffening  substances  previously  applied  are  removed  by  scouring 
and  the  cloth  dr^ed.  Any  holes  made  during  the  cutting  are  repaired. 
The  pile  is  then  brushed  up  and  rubbed,  superfluous  fibers  removed 
by  shearing  or'  singeing,  and  the  cloth  subjected  to  the  dyeing  proc- 
ess, after  which  it  is  again  dried,  brushed,  and  rubbed.  The  opera- 
tions subsequent  to  weaving  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  cost  of  manufacture. 

Velveteens  and  corduroys  are  rather  difficult  fabrics  to  produce 
successfully  and  require  a  large  proportion  of  skilled  labor.  The 
slightest  defect  in  weaving  will  show  in  the  finished  article,  and  many 
goods  are  spoiled  after  leaving  the  loom,  so  that  the  percentage  of 
seconds  is  unusually  large.  These  goods  are  woven  with  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  ends,  say  40  to  88  to  the  inch,  but  have 
an  excessive  number  of  picks,  say  150  to  600  to  the  inch.  Because 
of  this  high  pickage  the  rate  of  production  is  extremely  slow,  also 
the  looms  have  to  be  extra  strong,  and  the  warp  held  under  great 
tension. 

Velveteens,  as  a  rule,  cost  more  and  involve  a  higher  percentage 
of  labor  than  corduroys.    Velveteens  are  made  of  finer  yarns,  weave 

•  Corduroys  are  always  machine  cut,  and  the  hand  cutting  of  velveteens  has  practically  been  eliminated 
.in  this  country.  Machine  cutting  also  predominates  abroad,  but  is  not  general  as  in  this  country,  and 
jnanv  of  the  better  grades  of  velveteens  imported  are  hand  cut.  The  superiority  in  appearance  of  these 
.-hand-cut  foreign  fabrics  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  their  continued  import. 
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slower,  are  more  expensive  to  cut,  and  the  finishing  requires  more 
work  and  care.^ 

Cotton  plush  is  usually  woven  as  a  double-pile  fabric.  In  this  case 
there  are  woven  on  each  loom  simultaneously  two  cloths,  one  above 
the  other,  which  are  connected  by  the  alternate  interlacing  of  the 
warp-pile  threads.  A  knife  traveling  automatically  from  side  to 
side  of  the  loom  severs  the  warp-pile  tiS'eads  halfway  between  the  two 
foundation  fabrics  and  leaves  each  fabric  with  its  own  cut  pile. 
Velvet  is  technically  similar  to  plush  except  that  the  pile  is  shorter 
and  denser.  There  is  very  little  cotton  velvet  made,  however,  and 
^oods  sold  under  this  name  are  usually  velveteens,  which  are  called 

cotton  velvets''  to  distinguish  them  from  the  *' velvets"  of  silk, 
which  are  true  warp  piles.^  In  the  same  way  the  terms  '^cotton 
plush''  or  ''weft  plush  are  sometimes  applied  to  velveteens  with  an 
extra  long  pile.  Cotton  warp  piles  are  rarely  woven  over  wires,  as 
this  method  of  manufacture  is  too  expensive  tor  any  but  silk  velvets 
woven  in  countries  having  cheap  labor. 

Turkish  toweling  is  a  terry  (loop)  cloth,  made  with  warp  pile, 
that  is  woven  by  a  method  different  from  any  of  the  foregoing.  It 
is  made  on  looms  with  a  special  reed  motion  and  warp  easing  arrange- 
ment, so  that  a  certain  number  of  picks  are  first  inserted  and  only 
partially  beaten  up,  and  then  all  of  the  picks  together  beaten  up 
over  the  intervening  distance  to  the  fell  of  the  cloth;  the  filling  picks 
slide  on  the  tight  ground  warp  and  hold  and  carry  with  them  the 
slack  pile  warp  which  is  thereby  caused  to  form  loops  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  cloth. 

Para^aph  257  of  the  act  of  1913  covered  all  cotton  pile  fabrics 
in  the  piece,  also  manufactures  thereof,  with  the  exception  of  wearing 
apparel,  articles  of  cotton  chenille,  and  towels,  bath  mats,  polishing 
cloths,  and  wash  rags,  all  of  which  were  specially  provided  for  else- 
where. The  imporS  recorded  under  the  head  of  manufactures  of 
cotton  pile  fabrics  were  negligible  in  amount,  consisting  of  more  or 
less  sporadic  imports  of  portieres  and  miscellaneous  articles.  Para- 
graph 910  of  the  act  of  1922  covers  all  cotton-pile  fabrics  in  the  piece, 
and  all  manufactures  thereof  with  the  exception  of  wearing  apparel. 
Because  of  the  inclusion  of  articles  of  cotton  chenille,  Turkish  towels, 
etc.,  the  record  of  imports  under  the  head  of  manufactures  of  cotton 
pile  fabrics  will  doubtless  be  somewhat  increased  under  the  act  of 
1922. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

The  domestic  production  of  pile  fabrics  has  been  increasing  steadUv 
in  quantity  and  in  range  of  varieties.     The  output  of  cotton  vel- 

'  One  domestic  manufacturer  states:  "Varying  with  the  width  of  the  cloth  and  the  speed  of  the  loom,  a 
weaver  can  tafce  care  of  from  6  to  8  looms  aa  velveteen  and  from  6  to  18  looms  on  corduroy.  For  the  same 
width  of  loam  the  speed  will  be  the  same  in  each  case,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  cloths  are  woven 
wiU  depend  on  the  relative  number  of  picks  to  the  inch.  From  75  to  85  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  production 
is  ususuly  obtained.  The  percentage  of  seconds,  shorts,  remnants,  uregulars,  and  "pounds'*  will  vary 
from  a  maximum  of  30  per  cant  and  command  a  market  at  from  20  to  50  per  cent  reduction  on  the  price  of 
firsts  accOTding  to  classification."  Another  domestic  manvifacturer  states:  "  One  weaver  can  run  12  auto- 
matic looms  on  velveteens  and  16  on  corduroys;  the  speed  of  the  loom  is  about  150  picks  per  minute.  The 
production  obtained  and  the  percentage  of  seconds  vary  considerably  in  different  mills.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, tlw  amount  of  velveteen  seconds  is  much  larger  than  corduroys."  A  third  manufacturer  states: 
"Average  looms  to  a  weaver,  12  to  16.  Speed  of  loom,  150.  Per  cent  of  theoretical  production  usually 
obtained,  conservatively,  80  per  cent.    Usual  per  cent  of  seconds,  10."  . 

«  One  manufacturer  states:  "We  understand  that  the  trade  designation  of  velveteen  was  adopted  in 


there  has  been  dev^oped  In  this  country  a  real  'cotton  velvet*  that  is  woven  ^ust  like  a  silk  velvet,  but 
with  mercerized  cotton  yams  substituted  for  silk.    A  small  amount  of  business  is  done  on  this  cloth." 
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veteen,  corduroy,  velvet,  and  plush  amounted  to  29,128,703  square 
yards,  valued  at  $8,540,143  in  1914,  and  to  40,183,780  square  yards 
(26,175,547  pounds),  valued  at  $36,673,551,  in  1919.  The  output  of 
Turkish  toweling  and  other  terry  woven  fabrics,  which  in  1919  was 
not  separately  recorded,  amounted  in  1919  to  31,948,062  square  yards 
(17,444,220  pounds),  valued  at  $14,477,643. 

Equipment. — ^The  weavin^j,  cutting,  and  finishing  processes  require 
special  machinery.  All  of  the  machinery  reqiured  is  obtainable 
in  this  country,  although  a  small  amount  is  still  imported  because 
of  special  design  or  because  of  individual  preferences. 

Organization. — ^The  majority  of  the  domestic  mills  producing  pile 
fabrics  of  cotton  are  self-contained,  buying  cotton  and  turning  out 
the  finished  fabric  ready  for  use.  A  few  follow  the  predommant 
European  practice  of  buying  their  yams  and  of  having  the  goods 
finished  outside.  Many  of  tne  domestic  mills  produce  other  fabrics 
in  addition  to  pile  fabrics. 

GeograpMcaL  distribution. — ^The  production  of  cotton  velveteens, 
corduroys,  and  plushes  is  carried  on  extensively  in  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Ten- 
nessee. Toweling  and  terry  weaves  are  produced  largely  in  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  York. 

Domestic  exports. — ^The  export  trade  in  cotton  pile  fabrics  is  not 
separately  recorded,  being  mcluded  in  the  figures  for  ''all  other 
manufactures  of  cotton.^'  Judging  from  such  partial  figures  as  are 
obtainable  from  the  import  records  of  other  countries,  it  would  seem 
that  in  the  period  since  the  war  domestic  exports  have  exceeded 
imports.  An  indication  is  afforded  by  the  Canadian  records  of 
imports;  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1922,  they  showed 
imports  from  the  United  States  of  cotton  velvets,  velveteens,  and 
plush  fabrics,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  to  the  extent  of  412,393 
yards,  valued  at  $419,054.  Canada  also  imported  from  the  United 
States,  in  the  same  year,  cotton  towels  and  toweling  valued  at  $374,454, 
but  the  record  does  not  indicate  how  much  of  this  was  terry  woven. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE. 

International  trade  in  cotton  pile  fabrics  was,  prior  to  the  war, 
supplied  mainly  by  shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
ana  France,  with  smaller  amounts  from  Austria,  but  practically  none 
from  other  countries.  The  largest  pre-war  importers  were  Russia  and 
China,  followed  by  the  United  States,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Canada,  and  France.  Oldham,  in  England,  was  and  probably  con- 
tinued to  be  the  largest  center  of  manufacture.  Cref eld,  in  Germanv, 
was  the  most  important  continental  center  for  the  dyeing  and  finish- 
ing of  cotton  as  well  as  of  silk  pile  fabrics. 

Since  1915  international  trade  in  cotton  pile  fabrics  has  been  sup- 
plied mainly  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

IMPORTS. 

With  the  jDon tinned  development  of  the  domestic  industry  the  field 
for  foreign  pile  fabrics  has  become  narrowed  down  mainly  to  those  of 
exceptional  high  grade  and  to  specialties. 
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The  United  Kingdom  has  always  been  the  main  source  of  imports 
of  cotton  pile  fabrics,  but  for  several  years  prior  to  the  war  its  su- 
premacy was  being  threatened  by  increasing  shipments  from  Ger- 
many. The  small  French  trade  was  also  increasing,  but  with  the 
exception  of  small  amounts  from  Austria  there  were  practically  na 
imports  from  other  countries.  During  the  World  War  imports  were 
almost  exclusively  from  the  United  Kingdom.  It  continues  to  be  the 
main  source,  although  imports  have  been  resumed  from  France  and 
Germany. 

During  the  30  fiscal  years  1891-1920,  inclusive,  covering  five  tariff 
acts,  imports  for  consimiption  of  cottonpile  fabrics  averaged  5,250,351 
square  yards,  valued  at  $1,815,449.  Tne  record  import  consisted  of 
15,917,514  square  yards,  valued  at  $4,181,038,  in  1897.  In  the  caU 
endar  year  1921  imports  dropped  to  a  new  low  level  of  210,954  square 
yards,  valued  at  $270,788. 

The  largest  amount  of  revenue,  $1,920,411,  was  collected  in  1897, 
and  the  least,  $109,522,  in  the  calendar  year  1921.  The  equivalent 
ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  for  the  30-year  period  averaged  54.27  per 
cent,  ranging  from  a  high  of  71.18  per  cent  in  1899  to  a  low  of  40  per 
cent  imder  the  act  of  1913,  and  the  equivalent  specific  rates  of  duty 
averaged  18.76  cents  per  square  yard,  ranging  from  a  low  of  12.06 
cents  per  square  yard  m  1897  to  a  high  of  43.23  cents  per  square  yard 
in  1920.  For  the  calendar  year  1921  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
averaged  40.44  per  cent,  and  the  equivalent  specific  rate  51.92  cents 
per  square  yard. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  1891  an  increase  of  duty  from  a  flat  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem  in  1890  to  an  average  eq^uivalent  of  53.02  per 
cent  in  1891  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  m  the  recorded  value 
of  imports  from  $845,543  to  $1,474,777,  but  as  the  classification  was 
in  the  act  of  1890  extended  to  cover  all  cotton  pile  fabrics  instead  of 
the  ''cotton  velvet"  of  the  preceding  tariff,  the  actual  effect  of  the 
higher  rates  is  obsciu*ed.  In  1895  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  rate 
of  duty  was  accompanied  by  a  large  increase  over  the  unusually  small 
imports  of  the  preceding  year.  In  1898  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
rate  of  duty  was  accompanied  by  a  large  decrease  from  the  record 
imports  of  tb^  preceding  year,  but  in  the  succeeding  years  imports 
were  again  large.  The  act  of  1909  reenacted  the  pile  fabric  wording 
and  rates  of  the  act  of  1897;  imports  showed  a  slight  increase  in  1910, 
and  in  1911  increased  to  4,189,917  square  yards.  The  decrease  of 
the  rate  of  duty  to  40  per  cent  in  the  act  of  1913  apparently  had  little 
effect  on  imports,  in  fact  imports  in  1914  were  somewhat  less  than  in 
1913.  It  is  remarkable  that  during  the  seven  years,  1911-1917,  im- 
ports were  almost  stationary  at  approximately  4,000,000  to  4,500,000 
square  yards  a  year.  After  1917  imports  of  cotton-pile  fabrics  were 
greatly  reduced  and  though  this  was  an  effect  of  tne  war,  the  do- 
mestic industry  has  increased  to  a  point  where  exports  exceed  imports. 

TARIFF   CONSIDERATIONS. 

Pile  fabrics  are  subject  to  the  caprices  of  fashion  and  the  demand 
for  different  varieties  and  grades  fluctuates  so  from  year  to  year  that 
variations  in  volume  and  value  of  imports  can  not  be  used  as  accurate 
measures 'of  the  effect  of  tariff  changes.  It  is  evident,  from  a  study 
of  the  imports  given  in  Table  11,  that  any  large  decrease  in  the  rate 
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of  duty  results  in  a  temporary  increase  of  imports,  and  any  large 
increase  in  the  rates  of  duty  results  in  a  temporary  decrease  in  im- 
ports, but  such  increases  or  decreases  are  rarely  sustained  over  suc- 
ceeding years,  and  equally  wide  fluctuations  are  to  be  found  in  non- 
tariff  years.  The  tariff  on  pile  fabrics  remained  unchanged  from 
1898  to  1913,  inclusive,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  although  tnere  was 
a  tendency  to  decline  down  to  1910,  imports  increased  m  1911  and 
then  remained  almost  stationary  for  seven  years,  without  regard  to 
a  decrease  in  duties  in  1913.  finports  were  more  than  six  times  as 
large  in  1899,  with  an  equivalent  rate  of  71.18  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
as  they  were  in  1909,  with  an  equivalent  rate  of  54.69  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  although  the  tariff  wordmg  and  rates  were  the  same  in  both 
years.  Imports  were  larger  in  1913  under  an  equivalent  50.38  per 
cent  ad  valorem  than  they  were  in  1914  under  an  equivalent  44.32 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  A  studv  of  imports  and  duties  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  exact  height  oi  the  duty,  within  reasonable  limits,  is 
vearly  becoming  of  less  importance.  The  domestic  industry  has 
become  so  strong  that  foreign  countries  can  hardly  expect  to  com- 

?ete  on  the  American  market  with  goods  of  the  class  made  in  the 
Fnited  States;  imports  have  therefore  become  mainly  supplementary 
and  consist  of  high-class  goods,  goods  that  are  sold  in  small  quantities 
of  any  one  style,  and  specialties  involving  such  a  large  proportion  of 
labor  that  American  mills  do  not  care  to  attempt  them. 

Statistical  Tables. 

Table  9. — Cotton  pile  fabrics  ^ — Production  in  United  States. 

[From  Federal  Census.) 


State. 


Pennsylvania. 
Bhode  Island. 
Massachusetts 

New  York 

All  other 

Total.... 


1899 

Quantity. 

Value.* 

• 

8q.  yards. 

3,945,504 

1,965,422 

1,687,597 

36,000 

327,000 

7,961,523 

$2,682,017 

1904 


Quantity. 


Sq.  yards. 

,  (Til,  iTll 

3,422,296 
4,149,619 
3,748,163 
1,749,534 


Value.* 


16,014,556 


$4,790,573 


1909 


Quantity.       Value. 


Sq.  yards. 
3,038,945 
3,106,639 
6,109,238 
3,876,399 
3,575,217 


$1,515,405 

1,135,767 

1,707,507 

1,982,421 

624,534 


19,706,438        6,965,634 


State. 


1914 


Quantity. 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
Massachusetts 

New  York 

All  other 

Total.... 


Sq.  yards. 
4,793,205 
5,457,670 
8,010,211 
3,832,967 
7,034,750 


Value. 


$2,434,588 

2,140,780 

2,054,181 

874,834 

1,035,760 


1919 


Quantity. 


} 


Sq.  yards. 
6,463,830 
5,180,230 

12,059,895 

16,479,825 


29,128,703 


8,540,143     40,183,780 


Value. 


$11,575,008 
4,166,569 
9,240,219 

11,601,755 


36,673,551 


1  Velvets,  corduroys,  plushes,  etc.,  not  including  terry  weaves, 
s  Not  shown  by  States. 
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Table  10. — CoUon  pile/abriei,  except  eorduroye — General  importi  by  eotmtriet. 


FlstilyBar. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Oermany. 

France. 

Auslrta- 
Hungaiy 

Japan. 

AlloUiar. 

Total. 

i;i    ti 

iiii 

229,307 
45,143 

2».828 
10,494 

51805 

642 

i 

298 
2,494 

ii 

Is 

5,448 

18,340 
19  2tn 
6;  168 

18,883 

?'       ■ 

S2,IS7 
14,  M3 

{"5 

^ 

s,»to 

311,466 
780,612 

Annual  average 

2,01«,8TO 

812,083 

130,053 

9,282 

1,198 

8,322 

2,776.817 

2M,sai 

!1,»I 

39,273 



1A 

1,517 

' 

Fiscal  year.) 

kSSS.. 

«™.,. 

France. 

S^^ 

Jap«i. 

All  other 

Total. 

00 
58 

1 

t243,KS3 
»5,2M 

4e5;os8 

as 

912,221 
liTM 

182,830 
H5|m3 

im,526 

'AS 

1 

a 

S6,8B1 

M74 

460 
340 

'■i 

'e34 

il 

6;SS3 
6.382 

4'm 

2;H9 
24,336 

28' 472 

lelaw 

8.280 

„,.S 

9M,»7T 

S12,S83 

96,684 

4,348    ■         875 

4,760 

171,1111 

82,106 

50,43S 

32 

1,211 

I  General  imports  o(  cotton  pile  Hi 
>  tndudss  corduroys. 
'  Entry  Tsluei  la  ddlars. 
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M  of) — Imports  Jor  wnwump- 


Aiuiiul   i 
July  l-l>w.' 31,1 


Compound,  mlnl- 
ad  VBlorem. 


other  than  gray! 


:r.«'X! 


8,S5S,074 
1^  722' 920 


Value 

•B- 

yalonm. 

53.02 

31  6S 

8183 

4«.73 

30  20 

46.  TS 

».« 

si'iai 

corduroys,  plushi 

p<rtonottliel89I  JJnp'orts  for  widch  quantity  Js'tno.,-. 

mauuCsctiues  of)  are  included  in  lb«  records  for  1310  and  subsequeu 

, — J __ e  years  prior  to  1910,  as  they  were  dutiable  as  "Manulacluresol  cotton 

not  otherwise  provided  loc"  under  the  acts  of  1890  aod  ISM,  and  as  countable  cotton  cloth  nnder  the  act 
OI1897. 

•  Plus  7  c«Dt:  a  pouod  If  conUdoIne  cotton  ol  l(-lDcb  staple  or  longer.   {Emergeacy  tarifl  act  of  Uay 

•  Includes  23,174  square  yards  (17,243  pounds),  Talued  at  t3S,M6,  paying  additional  duty  of  11,207  because 

)  Includes  33.464  square  yards  (13,6^  pouQds),  valued  at  134,730,  paying  additional  duty  of  t9£8  because 
of  the  7  cents  a  pound  auiiax  leTied  by  tbe  emergency  tarll?  act. 
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Table  12. — Manufactures  of  cotton  pile  fabrics — Imports  for  consufnption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


1S98 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1914. 

1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Annual  average. 
Julyl-Dec.  31, 1920... 


Calendar  year  1921. ., 
Jan»  1-Sept.  21, 1922. 


Compound. 

V//Aoy,'.'.'.'..V.'.'. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

40  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


40  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

do.« 

do.« 


Quantity. 


Sq.  yards. 

12,482 
1,814 
4,847 
6,108 

13,769 
6,906 
8,988 
9,255 

12,987 

11,992 
9,365 
7,014 

12,405 
6,779 

13,811 

18,816 
3,770 
(«) 

^*} 
(») 

{'> 
(») 

(«) 

(«) 


(«) 


Value. 


$4,470 
1,247 
1,688 
2,377 
5,095 
3,015 
4,068 
4,043 
4,687 
5,060 
4,022 
3,247 
5,204 
3,968 
7,128 
11,048 
1,687 
209,595 

267,967 

204,338 

99,847 

31,326 

29,339 

135,538 


45,652 


75,750 

<  90, 117 
664,908 


Duty 
collected. 


$3,247 
654 
1,172 
1,565 
3,435 
1,884 
2,500 
2,521 
3,199 
3,208 
2,541 
2,008 
3,292 
2,195 
4,159 
6,131 
1,021 

83,838 

107, 187 
81,735 
39,939 
12,530 
11,736 
64,215 


Value 

per 

square 

yard. 


Cents. 
35.8 
68w7 
34.8 
38.9 
37.0 
43.7 
45.3 
43.7 
36.1 
42.2 
42.9 
46.3 
41.9 
58.5 
51.6 
58.7 
44.7 


Actual 
and  com- 
puted ad 
valorem 
rate. 


Per  cent. 
72.64 
52.45 
69.51 
65.84 
67.42 
62.49 
61.46 
62.35 
68.25 
63.40 
63.18 
61.84 
63.26 
55.32 
58.35 
55.49 
60.52 
40.00 

40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 


18,953  '. 


41.52 


30,304 

36,253 
26,251 


40.00 

40.23 
40.44 


Actual 
and  com- 
puted 
specific 
duty  per 
square 
yiard. 


Cents. 
26.01 
36.05 
24.18 
28.62 
24.98 
27.28 
27.81 
27.24 
24.63 
36.75 
27.13 
28.63 
26.84 
32.38 
30.11 
32.58 
27.08 


1  Prior  to  1898  manufactures  of  pile  fabrics  were  dutiable  under  the  basket  clause  for  "All  other  manu- 
factures of  cotton  not  specially  provided  tor,"  and  there  are  no  records  as  to  the  amounts  brought  in. 

« Not  recorded. 

s  Plus  7  cents  a  pound  if  containing  cotton  of  l|-inch  staple  or  longer.  (Emergency  tulfl  act  of  May 
27, 1921.) 

4  Includes  2,939  pounds,  valued  at  $7,740,  paying  additional  duty  of  $206  because  of  the  7  cents  a  pound 
surtax  levied  by  the  emergency  tariff  act. 

6  Includes  4,111  pounds,  valued  at  $14,330,  paying  additional  duty  of  $288  because  of  the  7  cents  a  pound 
surtax  levied  by  tne  emergency  tariff  act. 
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Cotton  pilefabricSf  and  manufactures  thereof— Rates  of  duly. 


Act  of— 


1S83 
1890 


Par. 


325 

350 


1894 


1897 


1909 


259 


315 


325 


1913 


1922 


257 


910 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


*   *   ♦    cotton  vdvet 

Plushes,  velvets,  velveteens,  corduroys,  and  all  pile  fabrics  com- 
posed of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  not  oleached,  dyed, 
colored,  stained,  printed,  or  painted. 
All  such  goods  if  bleached 

If  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed 


But  none  of  the  forgoing  articles  in  this  paragraph  shall  pay 
a  less  rate  of  duty  than. 
Plushes,  velvets,  velveteens,  corduroys,  and  all  pile  fabrics  com- 
posed of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  not  bleached,  dyed,  col- 
ored, stained,  painted,  or  printed. 
On  all  such  goods  if  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted, 
or  printed. 
Plushes,  velvets,  velveteens,  corduroys,  and  all  pile  fabrics,  cut 
or  uncut;  any  of  the  foregoing  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vege- 
table fiber,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or 
printed. 
If  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed 


Provided,  That  corduroys  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vege- 
table fiber,  weighing  7  ounces  or  over  per  square  yard,  shall 
pay  a  duty  of. 
Provided  further.  That  manufactures  of  articles  in  any  form 
including  such  as  are  conmionly  known  as  bias  dress  fac- 
ings or  skirt  bindings,  made  or  cut  from  plushes,  velvets, 
velveteens,  corduroys,  or  other  pile  fabrics  composed  of  cot- 
ton or  other  vegetable  fiber,  shall  be  subject  to  tne  forgoing 
rates  of  duty  and  in  addition  thereto. 
Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  articles  or  fabrics  provided 
for  in  this  paragraph  shall  nay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than. 
Plushes,  velvets,  velveteens,  corauroys,  and  all  pile  fabrics,  cut  or 
uncut,  whether  or  not  the  pile  covers  the  entire  surface;  any  of 
the  foregoing  composed  of  cotton  or  other  v^etable  fiber,  ex- 
cept flax,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or 
printed. 
If  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed 


Provided,  That  corduroys  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vege- 
table fiber,  weighing  7  ounces  or  over  per  square  yard,  shall 
pay  a  duty  of. 
Provided  further.  That  manufactures  or  articles  in  any  form, 
including  such  as  are  commonly  known  as  bias  dress  facings 
or  skiit  bindings,  made  or  cut  from  plushes,  velvets,  vel- 
veteens, corduroys,  or  other  pile  fabrics  composed  of  cotton 
or  other  vegetable  fiber,  shall  be  subject  to  the  foregoing 
rates  of  duty  and  in  adoition  thereto. 
Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  articles  or  fabrics  provided 
for  in  this  paragraph  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than. 
Plushes,  velvets,  plush  or  velvet  ribbons,  velveteens,  corduroys, 
and  all  pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  whether  or  not  the  pile  covers 
the  entire  surface;  any  of  the  foregoing  composed  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  except  flax,  hemp, 
or  ramie;  and  manufactures  or  articles  in  any  form,  including 
such  as  are  commonly  known  as  bias  dress  facings  or  skirt  bind- 
ings, made  or  cut  from  plushes,  velvets,  velveteens,  corduroys, 
or  other  pile  fabrics  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber, 
except  flax,  hemp  or  ramie. 
Pile  fabrics,  composed  whoUy  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton,  including 
plush  and  velvet  ribbons,  cut  or  uncut,  whether  or  not  the  pile 
covers  the  whole  surf  ace,  and  manufactures,  in  aiiy  form,  made 
or  cut  from  cotton  pile  fabrics. 
Terry-woven  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton, 
and  manufactures,  in  any  form,  made  or  cut  from  terry-woven 
fabrics. 


Rate  of  duty. 


40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
10  cents  per  square  yard 

and  20  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 
12    cents    per    square 

yard  and  20  per  cent 

ad  valorem. 
14    caits   per   square 

yard  and  20  per  cent 

ad  valorem. 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Do. 


47^  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. 

9  cents  per  square  yard 
and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

12    cents    per    square 

yard  and  25  per  cent 

ad  valorem. 
18    cents    i)er    square 

yard  and  25  per  cent 

ad  valorem. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


47i  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. 

9  cents  per  square  yard 
and  26  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 


12    cents   pec    square 

yard  and  25  per  cent 

ad  valorem. 
18    cents    per    square 

yard  and  25  per  cent 

ad  valorem. 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


47i  per  cent  ad  valo 

rem. 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem! 


50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

The  provision  in  paragraph  350  of  the  act  of  1890  for  '*  plushes, 
velvets,  velveteens,  corduroys,  and  all  pile  fabrics  composed  of  cotton 
or  other  vegetable  fiber"  was  construed  to  apply  only  to  goods  in 
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the  piece  and  not  to  include  velveteen  dress  facings,  which  were 
classified  as  manufactures  of  cotton  under  paragraph  355  of  that  act 
(Kursheedt  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  United  States,  54  Fed.,  159,  of 
1893).  It  was  not  until  1897  that  a  provision  was  made  for  articles 
made  or  cut  from  plushes,  velvets,  velveteens,  corduroys,  and  other 
pile  fabrics  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  in  connection  with 
those  materials.  In  the  act  of  that  year  (par.  315)  the  manufac- 
tured articles  were  made  subject  to  the  same  rates  of  dutv  as  the  pile 
fabric  materials  and  in  addition  thereto  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Pile 
fabrics  in  chief  value  of  flax  were  held  to  be  excluded  from  the  pro- 
visions in  that  paragraph  for  pile  fabrics  (Stem  v.  United  States, 
98  Fed.,  417,  of  1899).  Trimmings  cut  out  of  cotton  velvet  fabric 
in  various  open  and  scroll  work  desi^s  and  colors  were  held  to  come 
within  that  provision  for  cotton  pile  fabrics  and  not  to  be  dutiable 
as  cotton  trimmings  (Horstmann  v.  United  States,  121  Fed.,  147,  of 
1903).  A  pile  fabric  commercially  known  as  velvet  cord,  ribbed  vel- 
vet, or  corded  velvet  was  held  not  to  be  corduroy  composed  of  cot- 
ton or  other  vegetable  fiber  within  paragraph  315  of  the  act  of  1897 
(Stewart,  etc.,  v.  United  States,  113  Fed.,  928,  of  1902).  No  rule 
was  declared  to  exist  in  trade  or  conunerce  regarding  fabrics  having 
a  pile  of  3.5  millimeters  or  less  in  length  as  velvets,  and  those  over 
3.5  millimeters  as  plush  (United  States  v.  Silberstein,  153  Fed.,  965^ 
of  1907.) 

The  provision  in  paragraph  325  of  the  act  of  1909  for  ''plushes^ 
velvets,  velveteens,  corduroys,  and  all  pile  fabrics,  cut  or  imcut,. 
whether  or  not  the  pile  covers  the  entire  surface,'*  was  declared  broad 
enough  to  include  any  pile  fabric  as  commonly  imderstood.     The 

Ehrase  ''cut  or  uncut''  was  interpreted  not  to  restrict  the  meaning, 
ut  merely  to  make  the  meaning  clear.  (Kiiauth  v.  United  States ^ 
6  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.,  128,  of  1915). 

The  provision  for  velvets  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber  was  declared  more  specific  tnan  the  provision  in  paragraph  321 
for  cloth  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and  silk,  and 
wa^  held  to  include  velvet  composed  in  chief  value  of  cotton  with 
silk  back.     (Abstract  36784,  T.  D.  34871,  of  1914.) 

Cotton  terry  cloth  has  been  variously  classified.  Under  the  act 
of  1890  it  was  held  to  come  within  the  provision  for  manufactures  of 
cotton  rather  than  as  coim table  cotton  cloth  or  as  pile  fabrics. 
(G.  A.  2310,  T.  D.  14499,  of  1893.)  It  was  held  dutiable  as  countable 
cotton  cloth  under  the  act  of  1897  (G.  A.  5838,  T.  D.  25746,  of  1904) . 
It  was  held  dutiable  as  pile  fabrics  uncut  under  the  act  of  1909 
(G.  A.  7572,  T.  D.  34545,  of  1914),  and  as  pile  fabrics  under  the 
act  of  1913  (T.  D.  34287,  of  1914). 

Pile  fabrics  composed  in  chief  value  of  cotton  chenille  were  held 
to  be  more  specifically  provided  for  as  pile  fabrics  than  as  articles 
of  which  cotton  chenille  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value 
(Abstract  43268,  of  1919). 

Loop  crfepe  was  classified  as  cotton  cloth  (Abstracts  38432.  of  1915, 
and  39410,  of  1916). 
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*1*APESTRIES  AND  OTHER  JACQUARD  HGURED  UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 

[Paragraph  258,  act  of  1013;  paragraph  009,  act  of  1022.] 

Summary. 

The  domestic  industry  normally  produces  most  of  the  Jacquard 
woven  upholstery  goods,  such  as  tapestry,  brocatelle,  pocket  cloths, 
armures,  damasks,  and  brocades,  that  are  required  for  domestic  con- 
sumption.   Imports  are  mainly  on  the  groimd  of  quality  or  design. 

Judicial  interpretation  of  the  phrase  'Jacquard  figured  upholstery 
goods''  in  paragraph  258  of  tne  act  of  1913,  was  to  make  chief 
use  rather  than  eo  nomine  specification  the  controlling  rule  of  classi- 
fication, and,  therefore,  to  admit  imder  parjagraph  258  not  only 
loom-woven  madras  muslin  but  also  nets,  nettings,  and  laces,  if 
Jacquard  figured  and  intended  for  use  as  curtains  or  other  decora- 
tion of  apartments,  although  such  goods  were  made  on  net.  Levers  lace, 
or  other  special  machines.  The  record  import  of  $3,259,906  in  the 
calendar  year  1921  was  duo  mainly  to  the  inclusion  of  such  light- 
weight lace-like  fabrics  imder  the  import  classification  of  Jacquard 
figured  upholstery  goods.  To  remedy  this  situation  and  to  make 
clear  the  mtent  oi  Congress  there  was  substituted  in  the  act  of  1922 
(par.  909)  the  more  restrictive  wording  '^Jacquard  woven  upholstery 
oloths." 

General  Information, 
description. 

Tapestries  are  yam-dyed  figured  fabrics  made  with  two  or  more 
rsets  of  warp  yams  and  two  or  more  sets  of  filling  yams,  and  the 
machine-made  goods  are  always  woven  with  a  Jacquard.  The 
-designs  are  elaborate  and  require  a  larger  number  of  cards  than 
are  necessary  for  most  Jacquard  fabrics.  In  weaving  these  double- 
texture  cloths  of  intricate  designs  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  weaver 
to  each  loom  and  the  rate  ol  production  is  very  slow.  There  are 
-different  qualities,  but  as  a  rule  labor  forms  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  cost  of  manufacture  than  with  the  general  run  of  fancy  goods. 

Tapestries  are  upholstery  fabrics.  They  are  used  for  covering 
not  only  furniture  and  walls  but  also  seats  in  inclosed  automobiles 
and  in  railway  coaches.  As  panels  they  are  hung  for  wall  decora- 
tion, as  pictures  are  used.  They  are  also  used  for  making  cur- 
tains, portieres,  pillow  tops,  table  covers  and  scarfs,  or  as  borders 
for  trimming  such  articles.  They  are  also  extensively  used  for 
-appliqu6  on  plain  fabrics. 

Tapestries  rarely  weigh  less  than  6  ounces  per  square  yard,  the 
majority  beiog  much  heavier. 

Imports  are  largely  in  widths  of  about  50  inches,  in  pieces  con- 
taining a  continuous  picture  or  tapestry  design;  there  is  also  a  fair 
proportion  imported  in  short  lengths  for  use  as  wall  or  screen  panels, 
and  many  of  these  are  made  by  hand  or  on  hand  looms.  When 
made  by  hand,  according  to  the  original  method,  there  is  employed 
a  vertical  warp  and  into  this  the  short  lengths  of  filling  yams  of  the 
various  colors  required  to  form  the  desien  are  inserted  by  hand. 
Pre-war  imports  oi  tapestry  were  mainly  irom  France,  particularly 
from  the  Koubaix-Tourcoing  section,  and  Belgium.     This  tapestry 
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manufacture  was  stopped  by  the  invasion  of  the  Germans  in  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  and  such  tapestry  as  was  received  in  America  after  that 
date  was  from  stock  m  the  hands  of  Paris  and  London  jobbers, 
supplemented  by  a  small  amount  of  English-made  tapestries. 

Other  Jacquard  figured  upholstery  cloths  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature  to  tapestries,  in  that  two  or  more  sets  of  warp  yams  and 
two  or  more  sets  of  filling  yams  are  employed  to  produce  a  cloth 
of  double  texture,  include  such  goods  as  brocatelTe  and  '^pocket 
cloths."  Brocatelle  is  defined  •  as  '*A  double  cloth  fabric,  with  two 
warps  and  two  fillings,  a  face  warp  and  weft,  and  a  back  warp  and 
weft.  These  warps  and  fillings,  however,  interweave  with  one 
another,  thereby  binding  together  the  two  sets  of  warp  and  filling 
threads,  with  tnis  pecuuarity,  that  the  face  warp  threads  do  not 
show  on  the  back  of  the  fabric  nor  does  the  back  filling  show  on  the 
face  of  the  fabric,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  face  fifling  shows  on 
the  back  and  the  back  warp  threads  show  on  the  face.''  The  term 
*' pocket  cloths,''  as  used  m  the  Philadelphia  upholstery  industry, 
refers  to  another  type  of  double  cloth  wnere  two  or  more  sets  of 
warp  and  of  filling  yams  are  used  to  produce  two  cloths,  one  above 
the  other,  which  are  interwoven  onljr  at  certain  Jacquard  figured 
points;  the  effect  is  that  of  a  fancy  quilted  fabric. 

'^Tapestry"  is  a  term  that  applies  to  a  fairly  definite  class  of 
fabrics  but  this  is  not  true  as  to  the  term  ''other  Jacquard  figured 
upholstery  goods"  which  was  bracketed  therewith  in  the  tariff  acts 
01  1909  and  1913.  ''Upholstery  goods"  is  a  general  term  that  has 
no  definite,  uniform,  and  gener«u  meaning  throughout  the  trade, 
although  some  dealers  differentiate  between  upholstery  goods  used 
for  covering  furniture,  and  drapery  goods  such  as  curtains.  In 
Bmg  V.  United  States  (3  Ct.  Oust.  App&.,115;  T.  D.  32365,  of  1912) 
the  court  cited  with  approval  the  dennition  of  "upholstery  goods" 
given  in  the  Century  Dictionary  and  the  Standard  Dictionary  in 
terms  broad  enou^  to  include  all  the  interior  textile  decorations  of 
an  apartment.^®  The  lexicographic  definition  thus  quoted  in  1912 
became  the  legal  definition  because  the  courts  foimd  such  great 
diversity  in  testimony  given  by  business  men  as  to  prove  that  the 
term  is  a  very  loose  one  commercially. 

Under  the  act  of  1909  no  attempt  was  made  to  include  Jac- 
quard figured  laces,  nettings,  trimmings,  braids,  and  ornaments 
made  of  cotton,  even  though  they  weighed  in  some  instances  over 
6  ounces  per  square  yard  and  were  usea  for  curtains,  imder  the  new 

Srovision  for  Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods  and  they  remained 
utiable  as  laces,  nettings,  etc.,  at  a  higher  rate.  (See  T.  D.  37465, 
G.  A.  8119,  as  to  testimony  to  this  effect  offered  by  the  Government.) 
The  omission  in  the  act  of  1913  (par.  258)  of  the  words  "weighing 
over  6  ounces  per  square  yard"  was  construed  by  the  Court  oi 
Customs  Appeal  to  enlarge  the  meaning  of  the  term  "upholstery 
goods"  to  include  goods  of  a  lighter  and  less  substantial  nature 
than  woven  piece  goods  and  articles  used  as  furniture  or  wall  cover- 
ings. All  Jacquard  figured  textile  fabrics  or  articles  used  as  interior 
decorations  or  fittings  of  apartments  were  therefore  held  to  be 

•  See  "A  Cattan  Fabrics  Glossary/'  by  BeoneU,  p.  528. 

u  The  Ceotory  DictiiRUiry  defines  upkolsUrg  as  furniture  covered  with  textile  material,  and  hangings, 
curtains,  and  the  nice.    A  general  term  for  ^  such  interior  decixutions  and  fittings  as  are  made  with  textiles. 

The  Standard  Dictionary  defines  vpkoUtorf  as  goods  or  materials  used  in  uphcdstering;  textile  decorations 
of  an  apartment. 
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*' Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods/'  including  not  only  light  cur- 
tain goods  such  as  the  cUppea '*  madras  muslin ''  woven  on  a  loom,  but 
curtain  goods  not  made  on  a  loom  at  all,  such  as  Jacquard  figured 
nets  and  laces,  also  doilies,  bureau  scarfs,  tidies,  and  other  articles 
made  by  sewing  together  hand-made  laces,  machine-made  laces, 
and  embroideries.  The  effect  of  this  judicial  interpretation  was  to 
make  chief  use  rather  than  eo  nomine  specification  the  controlling 
rule  of  classification  and  many  of  the  higher  and  more  advaacea 
goods  which  were  assumed  to  be  dutiable  m  the  act  of  1913,  imder 
paragraph  358,  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  were  later  brought  in 
imder  paragraph  258,  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  although  those  made 
without  the  use  of  the  Jacquard,  such  as  plain  nets,  remained  duti- 
able at  the  higher  rate. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

Materials, — The  main  material  used  in  the  domestic  upholstery 
mills  is  dyed  cotton  yarn.  This  is  used  in  coimts  from  4s  to  80s, 
single  and  ply.  Th^  great  majority  of  the  cotton  yarns  used  is  in 
coarse  and  medium  counts  \mder  40s.  Most  of  the  upholstery  mills 
also  use  more  or  less  yarns  of  other  material,  particularly  wool, 
spim  silk,  and  artificial  silk. 

Methods  of  production, — The  essential  point  of  demarcation  be- 
tween upholstery  mills  and  mills  producing  Jacquard  fabrics  for  use 
as  wearing  apparel  is  in  the  greater  size  and  more  elaborate  character 
of  the  patterns,  involving  the  use  of  a  much  larger  number  of  Jacquard 
cards.  The  first  cost  oi  producing  and  placing  on  the  loom  a  tapes- 
try or  similar  Jacquard  upholstery  design  is  usually  much  greater 
than  that  of  Jacquard  designs  for  dress  goods  and  the  cost  of  the 
fabric  is  much  enhanced  tnerebj,  particularly  as  many  of  these 
fabrics  are  sold  in  limited  quantities  of  any  one  pattern. 

Organization, — ^The  upholstery  mills  as  a  rule  buy  all  yarns  re- 
quired  and  confine  themselves  to  yarn  dyeing,  weaving,  and  finishing. 

Geographical  distribution, — ^The  manmacture  of  cotton  tapestries, 
brocatelles,  pocket  cloths,  armures,  damasks,  brocades,  and  similar 
goods  of  the  elaborate  design  and  substantial  texture  used  for  cover- 
ing furniture  and  walls,  usually  known  as  Jacquard  figured  uphol- 
stery  goods,  is  mainly  concentrated  in  Philadelplia. .  tL  section  of 
the  industry,  however,  appears  to  have  been  stationary  for  some 
time  so  far  as  regards  quantity  of  output,  although  the  value  of  the 
output  has  been  steadily  increasing.  There  are  a  few  mills  in  Penn- 
sylvania outside  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  number  in  New  Jersey  and 
other  States  is  increasing,  in  1899  Pennsylvania  produced  over  94 
per  cent  of  the  cotton  tapestry  yardage  of  the  country,  but  in  1914 
its  proportion  was  slightly  less  than  80  per  cent,  and  m  1919  it  had 
dropped  to  less  than  42  per  cent.  *The  tapestries  produced  in  other 
States,  however,  are  lighter  and  less  valuable  per  yard,  so  that  in 
1919  Pennsylvania  accounted  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total 
value. 

Domestic  production, — Domestic  production  of  '^  cotton  tapestries" 
was  practically  stationary  in  the  period  from  1899,  when  it  amounted 
to  10,166,538  square  yards,  valued  at  $4,158,600,  to  1914,  when  it 
amounted  to  10,137,710  square  yards,  valued  at  $5,411,592.  In 
the  next  five  years,  however,  the  production  more  than  doubled, 
amounting  to  21,705,586  square  yards,  valued  at  $17,295,608,  in 
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1919.  The  census  figures  are  for  ''cotton  tapestry"  only,  and  the 
production  of  other  heavy  Jacquard  woven  upholstery  fabrics,  such 
as  brocateUe,  pocket  cloths,  armures,  damasks,  and  brocades,  is  not 
recorded  separately;  the  same  is  true  of  light  Jacquard  woven  uphol- 
stery fabrics  such  as  madras  musHn.  Inasmuch  as  the  Census  records 
separately  only  a  portion  of  the  Jacquard  woven  upholsterjr  cloths, 
it  IS  not  possible  to  make  any  exact  contrast  as  to  the  proportion  that 
imports  bear  to  the  total  domestic  consumption. 

FOREIGN  PRODUCTION. 

The  principal  foreign  producing  nations  are  France  and  Belgium, 
with  England  and  Germany  ranking  next. 

IMPORTS. 

Beginning  in  1915,  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals 
classmed  as  dutiable  under  paragraph  258  an  increasing  range  of 
goods,  particularly  Jacquard  figured  nets,  nettings,  and  laces,  for 
curtain  use,  which  were  previously  dutiable  \mder  paragraph  358. 
Kefimds  of  duties  were  made  in  those  cases,  but  customs  officials 
continued  to  assess  the  60  per  cent  rate  pending  final  determination 
of  the  dutiable  classification.  This  litigation  was  in  the  main  ended  in 
favor  of  the  35-per  cent  rate  and  the  figures  of  imports  for  recent  years, 

Earticularly  1920  and  1921,  include  large  quantities  of  Jacquard 
gured  nets,  nettings,  and  laces  used  for  drapery  or  upholstery  pur- 
poses. These  fabrics  were  not  so  included  imder  the  1909  wording 
and  the  proportion  so  included  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  1913  act 
is  not  clear,  but  the  continual  enlargement  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
''Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods''  obscures  any  interpretation  of 
the  actual  effect  of  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  duty  from  50  per  cent 
in  1909  to  35  per  cent  in  1913. 

Imports  of  ''Tapestries  and  other  Jacquard  woven  upholstery 
goods''  were  valued  at  $363,639  in  the  fiscal  year  1911,  the  first  com- 
plete year  under  the  act  of  1909,  and  at  $3,259,906  in  the  calendar  year 
1921,  the  last  complete  year  imder  the  act  of  1913.  As  shown  above, 
however,  the  articles  included  under  this  heading  in  the  two  periods 
are  not  the  same  and  the  figures  are  not  comparable.  As  far  as 
Jacquard  woven  upholstery  cloths  (the  more  restrictive  classification 
adopted  in  the  act  of  1922)  are  concerned,  there  has  probably  been 
little,  if  any,  increase  in  imports  during  the  past  decade. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Tapestry  panels  and  other  goods  cut  or  manufactured  from  tapestry 
were  classined  as  manufactures  of  cotton  not  otherwise  provided 
for  until  1903,  when  they  were  held  to  be  dutiable  as  coimtable 
cottons.  (United  States  V.  BernTiard,  150  Fed.  375;  T.  D.  24352, 
G.  A.  5319.)  This  decision  led  to  the  domestic  manufacturers  of 
tapestry  presenting  a  brief  to  Congress  and  requesting  specific 
mention  of  their  goods  in  the  act  of  1909.  In  accordance  therewith 
there  was  inserted  in  the  act  of  1909,  in  paragraph  326,  a  section 
reading: 

*  *  *  Tapestries,  and  other  Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods,  weighing  over  6 
ounces  per  square  yard,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber;  any  of  the  foregoing  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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This  provision  was  retained  in  paragraph  258  of  the  act  of  1913, 
with  the  exception  that  the  toodifying  phrase  ''weighing  over  6 
ounces  per  square  yard''  was  omitted,  and  the  rate  of  duty  was 
reduced  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  the  act  of  1922  the  wording  was  changed  to  "Tapestries  and 
other  Jacquard  woven  upholstery  cloths/'  the  intent  of  the  sub- 
stitution oi  ''woven"  in  heu  of  "figured/'  and  of  "cloths"  in  lieu  of 
"  goods  "  being  to  prevent  the  possibihty  of  net  or  lace  of  any  kind  or 
for  any  use  being  included  nereunder.  In  addition  to  Jacquard 
woven  upholstery  cloths,  however,  paragraph  909  of  the  act  of  1922 
includes  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  "Jacquard  woven  blankets  and 
Jacquard  woven  napped  cloths." 

Statistical  Tables. 

Table  13. — Cotton  tapestries — Production  in  United  States. 

[From  Federal  Census.] 


Census  year. 

Pennsylvania. 

All  other  States. 

Total. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1889 

Square 
wrds. 
9,586,606 
8,691,354 
8,783,867 
8,106,698 
9,052,124 

S4, 103, 683 

4,803,688 

13,160,694 

Square 

yards. 

579,932 

913,652 

1,873,518 

2,031,012 

12,653,462 

('J 

$560,224 

607,904 

4,134,914 

Square 

yards. 

10,166,538 

9,605,006 
10,657,389 
10,137,710 
21,705,586 

14.158.600 

1904 

4,242,506 

1909 

4,723,907 

1914 

5,411,592 

1919 

17.295.608 

1  Not  recorded. 


Table  14. — Tapestries  and  other  Jacquard  figiared  upholstery  goods — Imports  for  con- 
sumption— Revenue, 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity.! 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1910  ss 

50  per  cent  ad  va> 

lorem. 
do 

1235,138 

363,639 
353,208 
349, 192 
121,502 
634,618 

695,897 
673,432 
822,686 
475,925 
272,451 
1,636,417 

$117,569 

181,819 
176,604 
174,596 
60,751 
222,116 

243,564 
235,701 
287,940 
166,574 
95,358 
572,746 

Percent. 
50.00 

1911 » 

50.00 

1912» 

do 

50.00 

1913  » 

do 

50.00 

1914  » 

....do 

50.00 

1914 

35  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 
do 

35.00 

1915 

35.00 

1916 

do 

35.00 

1917 

do 

35.00 

1918 

do 

35.00 

1919 

do 

35.00 

1920 , • 

do 

...... 

35.00 

••• 

Annual  averaim  <, , 

608,633 

232,600 

38.22 

35  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 
.....  do.'  .......... 

July  1-Dec.  31, 1920 

2,383,314 

•3,259,906 
'2,044,232 

834,160 

1,157,879 
727,946 

35.00 

Caloidar  year  1921 

35.52 

Jan.  1-Sept.  21, 1922 

do.* 

35.61 

^ 

1  Not  recorded. 

s  Covers  p^od  Aug.  6, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910,  inclusive. 

*  Includes  manufactures  of  chenille  which,  however,  constituted  but  a  small  portion  of  the  total  impcnts 
shown. 

<  Average  for  10.9  years. 

*  Plus  7  cents  a  pound  if  containing  cotton  of  l|-inch  staple  or  longer.    (Emergency  tariff  act  of  May  27, 

*  Includes  241,600  pounds,  valued  at  $561,837,  paying  additional  duty  of  $16,912,  because  of  the  7  cents  a 
pound  surtax  levied  by  the  emergency  tariff  act. 

7  Includes  178,063  pounds,  valued  at  $584,417,  paying  additicmal  duty  of  $12,464, .because  of  the  7  cents 
a  pound  surtax  levied  by  the  emergency  tariff  act. 
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Tapestries  and  other  Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods — Rates  of  duty. 


Act  of— 

Par. 
326 

258 
909 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 

Rate  of  duty. 

1909 

1913 
1922 

*  *   *    tapestries,  and  other  Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods, 
weighing  over  6  ounces  per  square  yard,  composed  wholly  or 
in  chief  value  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber;  any  of  the  fore- 
going, in  the  piece  or  otherwise. 

*  *   *   tapestries,  and  other  Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods, 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber;  any  of  the  foregoing,  in  the  piece  or  otherwise. 

Tapestries,  and  other  Jacquard  woven  upholstery  cloths,  Jac- 
quard woven  blankets  and  Jacquard  woven  napped  cloths,  all 
the  foregoing,  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  composed  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber. 

50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

In  the  act  of  1909  (par.  326)  tapestries  and  other  Jacquard  figured 
upholstery  goods  were  specifically  provided  for,  with  a  limitation, 
however,  to  those  ^^  weighing  over  6  ounces  to  the  square  vard." 
While  this  act  was  in  force  there  were  imported  Jacquard  figured 
cotton  panels  of  various  sizes  intended  for  use  in  screens.  The 
importers  contended  that  the  panels  did  not  serve  utilitarian  purposes, 
such  as  curtains  and  furniture  coverii^,  and  therefore  were  not 
properly  upholstery  goods.  The  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  however, 
took  the  view  that  the  term  "upholstery  goods''  m  its  ordinary 
meaning,  which  did  not  diflFer  from  any  proved  commercial  designa- 
tion, included  the  merchandise  in  issue  because  they  were  textile 
decorations  of  apartments  (Bing  v.  United  States,  3  Ct.  Cust.  Appls., 
115,  of  1912).     The  definition  in  that  case  of  the  term  "upholstery 

foods,"  as  used  in  paragraph  326  of  the  act  of  1909,  was  subsequently 
eclared  "broad  enough  to  include  aU  the  interior  textile  decorations 
and  fittings  of  apartments''  (United  States  v.  Mills,  8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls., 
422,425,  of  1918). 

In  the  act  of  1913  (par.  258),  the  words  "weighing  over  6  ounces 
per  square  yard"  were  omitted.  This  omission  was  construed  by 
the  Court  oi  Customs  Appeals  to  enlarge  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"upholstery  goods"  to  include  goods  of  a  less  substantial  character 
and  weight  than  those  weighing  more  than  6  ounces  to  the  square 
yard  and  to  comprehend  nettings  chiefly  used  for  curtains  (Carter 
V.  United  States,  6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  253,  of  1915). 

The  Carter  case  was  followea  m  United  States  v,  MiUs,  7  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls.,  388,  of  1917,  and  8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  422,  of  1918,  and  in 
otner  cases.  A  commercial  meaning  different  from  common  usage, 
excluding  nets  and  nettings  from  the  term  "upholstery  goods,"  was 
declared  by  the  court  not  to  be  established.  The  effect  of  these 
decisions  was  to  make  chief  use  rather  than  eo  nomine  specifica- 
tion the  controlling  rule  of  classification  and  to  subject  Jacquard 
figured  upholstery  goods  to  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  plain  nets  and 
nettings.  The  court  took  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Congress 
was  aware  of  the  decision  in  Bing  v.  United  States,  supra,  and  it 
made  no  change  in  the  paragraph  except  to  omit  the  limitation  that 
only  such  upholstery  goods  as  weighed  over  6  ounces  per  square  yard 
should  be  dutiable  thereunder  (8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  426). 

Two  decisions  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  made  in  1920 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  rule  of  chief  use  was  applied 
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to  Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods.  After  following  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Court  of  Customd  Appeals  in  classifying  as  upholstery 
goods  Jacquard  figured  cotton  lace,  the  chief  use  of  which  is  for  the 
aecoration  of  bureau  scarfs,  table  doilies,  and  similar  articles  used 
on  household  furniture  (G.  A.  8328,  T.  D.  38317,  of  Mar.  9,  1920), 
the  board  held  that  the  finished  products — doilies,  bureau  scarfs, 
tidies,  and  similar  articles  made  by  sewing  together  handmade  laces, 
embroideries,  and  Jacquard  figured  machine-m^e  laces — came  within 
the  provisions  for  Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods  in  paragraph  258 
(G.  A.  8359,  T.  D.  38464,  of  June  30,  1920).  In  this  decision  the 
bo{a*d  said: 

We  were  unable  to  agree  with  the  contention  of  the  Government  in  that  case  (G.  A. 
8328,  T.  D.  38317,  supra)  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  somewhere  between  such 
things,  on  the  one  hand,  as  curtains,  waU  hangings,  and  permanent  furniture  covering^ 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decorative  textile  articles  which  are  found  in  household 
apartments  as  ornaments  for  some  article  therein. 

The  board  gave  as  a  reason: 

It  is  weU  known,  as  counsel  for  the  importers  state  in  their  brief,  that  in  interior 
decorations  of  apartments  it  is  customanr  to  treat  such  articles  as  bureau  scarls,  doilies, 
bed  sets,  pillow  shams,  etc.,  as  a  part  of  the  decorative  scheme,  and  that  they  harmo- 
nize with  and  are  frequently  made  out  of  the  same  materials  as  the  draperies,  waU 
coverings,  and  furniture  coverings. 

The  board  furthermore  disa^eed  with  the  Government  counsel 
in  the  contention  that  the  provisions  for  Jacquard  figured  upholstery- 
goods  was  intended  to  cover  only  such  upholstery  goods  as  in  their 
imported  condition  may  be  said  to  be  the  product  of  a  machine 
with  a  Jacquard  attachment,  and  that  it  was  not  intended  to  cover 
upholstery  goods  made  in  part  of  Jacquard  figured  goods  and  in 
part  of  other  materials.  The  reason  for  the  dissent  as  expressed  in 
the  board's  opinion  is  as  follows: 

There  might  be  some  force  in  the  contention  of  the  Grovemment  if  the  law  provided 
for  upholst^y  goods  made  on  a  machine  with  a  Jacquard  attachment.  The  provision, 
however,  is  for  Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods,  and  we  think  the  requirements  of 
tJie  statute  are  met  when  it  is  shown,  as  it  is  in  this  case,  that  the  articles  are  Jacquard 
figured  and  that  they  are  upholstery  goods.  This  provision  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  litigation,  and  the  term  ''uphols^ry  ^oods,''  as  we  have  said,  has  been  defined 
as  includmg  all  the  interior  textile  decorations  and  fitting  of  apartments,  and  it  has 
been  held  that  the  test  of  classification  under  the  provision  is  the  use  to  which  the 
goods  are  applied.  The  provision  has  not  besn  limited  to  materials  for  making 
*' interior  textile  decorations  and  fittings  of  apartments,"  but  has  been  held  to  include 
complete  articles,  such  as  curtains,  panels  to  be  used  as  panels  of  screens  or  to  be 
hung  upon  the  waUs,  table  covers,  etc. 

Madras  muslin  curtains  in  the  piece,  madras  muslin  curtains,  and 
madras  muslin  curtains  scallopea,  Jacquard  figured,  were  also  in 
issue  and  were  held  to  come  within  the  provision  for  Jacquard 
figured  upholstery  goods  in  paragraph  258  (United  States  v.  Snow's 
United  States  Sample  Express  Co.,  6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  477,  of  1916, 
same  v.  same,  8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  351,  of  1918).  Judge  Smith  dis- 
sented as  to  the  scalloped  goods.  The  principles  of  construction 
apphcable  to  these  goocfe  are  stated  as  follows  m  the  head  notes  of 
the  Snow's  Elxpress  Co.  case  in  8  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  351 : 

1.  Construction,  paragraph  358,  tariff  act  of  1913. 

The  provision  of  paragraph  358,  tariff  act  of  1913,  **all  articles  or  fabrics  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
scalloped  by  hand  or  macmnery  ♦  ♦  ♦  by  whatever  name  known"  is  e<^|uivalent 
to  an  enumeration  of  every  scalloped  article  by  its  name,  and  amounts  to  an  eo  nomine 
designation  of  scalloped  madras  muslin  curtains. 
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The  domestic  production  of  cotton  table  damask  has  ^own  until 
it  now  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  domestic  demand  and  m  addition 
furnishes  considerable  (quantities  for  export  to  foreign  countries. 

The  record  value  of  imports  of  cotton  table  damask  and  manufac- 
tures thereof  was  reached  in  the  fiscal  year  1920  with  $1,662,643,  of 
which  less  than  half  consisted  of  cotton  table  damask  in  the  piece. 
The  highest  pre-war  value  of  imports  was  $759,491  in  1904;  taking 
into  consideration  the  subsequent  rise  in  prices  it  is  probable  that 
there  were  more  square  yarcb  of  cotton  table  damask  imported  in 
1904  than  in  1920. 

While  impoi'ts  are  competitive,  thej  are  sold  mostly  in  conjunction 
with  imported  linen  table  damask.  Post-war  increases  in  the  total 
quantity  of  cotton  table  damask  in  the  piece  and  manufactures 
tnereof  are  due  most  largely  to  an  increase  m  the  latter,  and  though 
these  are  also  competitive,  they  may  be  considered  more  supple- 
mentary, as  they  take  the  place  of  the  linen  damasks  which  nave 
become  scarce  and  dear. 

General  Information. 


'0 


2.  Construction,  paragraph  258,  tariff  act  of  1913.  ?J 
Regardless  of  relative  specificity  of  the  teijns  employed,  the  intention  of  Congress,  :' 

in  the  enactment  of  paragraph  258,  tariff  act  of  1913,  was  to  make  the  language  **cur-  ,^ 
tains    *    *    *    and  other  Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods,  composed  wholly  or  in 

chief  value  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber;  any  of  the  foregoing  in  the  piece  or  ^] 

otherwise,''  inclusive  of  all  goods  falling  therewithin  and  to  exclude  therefrom  all  ie 
other  provisions  of  the  act. 

3.  uonstruction — designations  eo  nomine  and  by  use. 
Where  Congress  has  provided  for  an  article  eo  nomine  in  one  paragraph  of  a  tariff 

act,  and  in  another  paragraph  of  the  same  act  employs  language  comprehensive  of  the  ^ 

other  designation,  and  rat^  it  for  duty  according  to  use  or  when  used  for  a  certain  a>J 

purpose,  there  is  manifested  a  strong  evidence  of  an  intention  upon  tiie  part  of  Con-  .^ 

gross  to  make  that  use  controlling  and  to  make  the  designation  by  use  operate  as  an  ,^ 

exception  to  the  eo  nomine  designation.  ' 

4.  Scalloped  Jacquard  figured  madras  muslin  curtains  in  the  piece  and  otherwise  a 
and  materials  therefor.  ,  ,j 

Scalloped  Jacquard  fiofured  madras  muslin  curtains  in  the  piece  and  otherwise  and  ,  ^ 
materials  therefor  are  dutiable  imder  paragraph  258,  tariff  act  of  1913  (^'curtains 

*    *    *    and  other  Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  J^^ 

value  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber;  any  of  the  foregoing  in  the  piece  or  otherwise ' ')  .  c\ 
and  not  imder  paragraph  358  (**all  articles  or  &.brics    *    *    *    scalloped  by  hand  or 
machinery    *    *    *    by  whatever  name  known"). 
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[Paragraph  263,  act  of  1913;  paragraph  911,  act  of  1922.] 

Summary. 
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DESCRIPTION.  ^i 

Damask  is  a  single-structure  fabric,  Jacquard  woven,"  with  the  same  ^^i 

type  of  weave  used  for  both  figure  and  ground,  and  distinguished  by  [^ 

the  fact  that  the  design  shows  up  on  the  smooth  surface  without  the  ^ 

necessity  of  any  contrast  in  color.  The  weave  employed  is  a  sateen 
twill  (mainly  5  or  8  harness) ,  the  warp  and  filling  being  interchanged 
so  as  to  show  solid  warp-sateen  figures  on  a  filling-sateen  ground,  or 

u  A  domestic  manufacturer  of  cotton  table  damask  comments  on  this  as  follows:  ''Your  definitioH  is 
correct.  Some  tablecloths  are  woven  on  the  dobby,  but  these  are  not  damask,  strictly  speaking.  The 
same  statement  applies  to  tablecloths  woven  with  a  plain  weave,  as  damask  is  always  made  with  a  sateen 
twiU." 
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vice  versa.  The  threads  in  the  figure  lie  at  right  angles  to  those  in 
the  ground,  with  the  result  that  the  light  falling  on  tne  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  cloth  is  refracted  and  the  pattern  made  apparent.  The 
clearness  of  the  figure  may  be  intensified  by  the  use  of  warp  and 
filling  yams  that  (fiffer  in  material,  twist,  or  luster;  for  instance,  by 
the  use  of  cotton  warp  and  linen  filling  or  a  mercerized  cotton  warp 
and  a  plain  cotton  filling. 

Damasks  are  made  oi  silk,  ^inen,  cotton,  wool,  or  other  materials, 
and  used  for  dress  goods,  upholstery,  and  other  purposes.  Table 
damasks  are  mainly  of  linen,  of  cotton,  or  of  a  union  of  the  two.  The 
soft  natural  luster  of  fully  bleached  flax,  with  its  highly  reflective 
power,  makes  it  the  favonte  material  for  bleached  damasks,  and  its 
pecidiar  qualities  areintensified  by  beetling  and  calendering.  Cotton 
table  damask  is  an  imitation  of  the  more  costly  linen  table  damask 
and  is  very  similar  in  width,  weight,  and  design;  it  can  also  be  made 
and  usually  is  made  to  closely  resemble  it  by  subjection  to  mercerizing 
and  other  finishing  treatments,  but  while  the  appearance  of  linen 
improves  with  domestic  washing,  that  of  cotton  deteriorates.  Some 
cotton  table  damask  is  woven  in  colors,  usually  Turkey  red,  blue,  or 
tan,  with  white,  but  the  maioritv  is  all  white. 

Manufactures  of  cotton  table  damask  are  largely  tablecloths,  table 
runners,  napkins,  and  doilies.  These  mav  be  cut  from  the  ordi- 
nary cotton  table  damask  in  the  piece  and  hemmed,  but  especially 
in  the  case  of  tablecloths  and  napkins,  are  more  often  cut  and  packed 
unhemmed  in  individual  wrappings.  These  usually  contam  one 
tablecloth  to  the  package  of  one  oozen  napkins,  one  piece,  to  the 
package.  These  tablecloths  and  napkins  are  cut  from  specially 
woven  fabrics  specially  designed  for  cutting  into  specific  lengths.  A 
typical  example  is  an  8  by  8-foot,  or  an  8  by  10-foot  cloth,  wiui  a  deep 
border  design  around  the  four  sides.  The  package  of  napkins  to 
match  may  be  a  piece  24  to  36  inches  in  width  and  long  enough  to  cut 
into  a  dozen  square  napkins  whose  design  is  based  on  that  of  the 
cloth.  The  best  linen  aamask  is  sold  in  sets  of  one  dozen  napkins 
and  one  cloth,  but  the  bulk  are  of  standard  designs  and  are  sold  either 
separately  or  in  sets.     This  is  the  case  with  cotton  table  damask. 

DOMESTIO    PRODUCTION. 

The  census  did  not  record  the  production  of  cotton  table  damask 
prior  to  1919,  in  which  year  it  amounted  to  27,499,294  square  yards 
(10,543,966  pounds),  valued  at  $9,544,478. 

Materials, — Cotton  table  damasks  are  made  of  coarse  to  medium 
yarns,  between  16s  and  30s  singles,  using  ordinary  upland  cotton. 
One  manufacturer  is  now  experimenting  with  ply  yarns  in  order  to 
produce  a  fabric  that  will  compete  with  the  best  ^ade  of  imports. 

Equipment, — ^The  Jacquard  loom  used  in  American  damask  mills 
is  OI  domestic  manufacture  and  is  similar  to  those  used  in  weaving 
other  Jacquard  fabrics  of  the  same  class.  Narrow  looms  can  be  used 
for  such  goods  as  napkins,  but  wide  looms  are  necessary  for  table- 
cloths. The  damask  fabrics  for  tablecloths  run  from  54  to  72  inches 
in  width,  with  the  58-inch  width  predominating. 
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Organization, — ^Most  of  the  mills  are  self-contained,  weaving 
damask  from  yarns  spmi  in  the  same  establishment.  Some  mills  do 
their  own  finishing,  6ut  the  majority  of  these  goods  are  finished  in 
outside  plants  wmch  make  a  specialty  of  this  line.  One  finisher, 
who  handles  the  output  of  several  plants,  has  perfected  a  finish  in 
which  viscose  is  used  to  impart  to  the  cotton  damask  a  linenlike 
gloss  that  is  very  durable.     Most  cotton  table  damasks  are  mercerized. 

Geographical  distribution. — ^The  production  of  cotton  table  damask 
is  not  confined  to  any  jparticular  locaUty.  The  OflScial  American 
Textile  Directory,  1922,  lists  43  mills,  distributed  through  12  States, 
making  cotton  damask.  The  largest  producers  are  apparently  North 
Carolina,  Massachusetts,  and  Mame. 

Domestic  exports. — ^The  domestic  industry  has  built  up  a  substantial 
export  trade  m  cotton  table  damask.  There  are  no  exact  statistics 
as  to  the  amount  of  this  trade,  but  Canada  records  imports  from  the 
United  States  valued  at  $132,259  in  1919  and  $80,021  in  1922,  fiscal 
years  ended  March  31.  The  shipments  to  Canada  are  only  an 
mdication,  as  it  is  known  that  tnere  are  also  large  shipments  of 
American-made  damask  to  Cuba,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  various  other 
countries. 

IMPORTS. 

During  the  30  years,  1891-1920,  imports  of  cotton  table  damask, 
including  manufactures  of,  averaged  $463,875,  ranging  from  a  low 
of  $153,551  in  1897  to  a  high  of  $1,662,643  in  1920.  The  highest 
pre-war  value  of  imports  was  $759,491  in  1904;  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  the  unit  values  have  considerably  more  than  doubled, 
it  is  probable  that  the  quantity  of  imports  in  1904  was  larger  than 
in  any  subsequent  year.  The  duties  collected  during  these  30  years 
have  averaged  $156,879  annually,  ranging  from  a  low  of  $53,743  in 
1897  to  a  high  of  $415,661  in  1920.  Imports  in  the  calendar  year 
1921  were  valued  at  $1,097,929,  on  which  the  duty  amounted  to 
$276,875. 

Manufactures  of  cotton  table  damask  were  not  recorded  separately 
from  cotton  table  damask  in  the  piece  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1910. 
The  figures  since  that  year  indicate  that  prior  to  1917  the  importation 
of  articles  made  of  cotton  table  damask  was  negligible  and  that 
imports  of  cotton  table  damask  consisted  almost  entirely  of  goods  in 
the'  piece.  Starting  with  1917,  imports  of  manufactures  oi  cotton 
table  damask  increased  until  in  the  fiscal  year  1919  they  exceeded 
in  value  the  imports  of  cotton  table  damasK  in  the  piece;  this  con- 
dition has  held  true  in  succeeding  years.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
imports  of  cotton  table  damask  as  a  whole  were  smaller  in  1916 
than  in  any  year  since  1901 .  Flax  had  by  that  time  become  so  scarce 
and  costly  tnat  the  manufacturers  of  linen  damask  at  Dunfermline 
and  other  foreign  centers  were  forced  to  take  up  the  production 
of  all-cotton  damasks  as  well  as  of  union  (linen  and  cotton)  damasks 
in  order  to  keep  their  plants  going. 
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TARIFF   HISTORY. 

"Cotton  damask"  was  first  provided  for  in  the  act  of  1883;  this 
applied  only  to  cotton  damask  in  the  piece  and  it  was  held  (T.  D. 
8600  of  1887)  that  completed  articles,  such  as  table  covers,  were 
dutiable  as  manufactures  of  cotton.  In  the  acts  of  1890  (par.  355) 
and  1894  (par  264)  this  was  changed  to  read  ''cotton  damask,  in 
the  piece  or  otherwise.''  The  words  "in  the  piece  or  otherwise" 
were  omitted  in  the  act  of  1897  (par.  321)  and  the  word  "table" 
inserted,  making  the  provision  read  "cotton  table  damask."  In 
the  act  of  1909  (par.  331)  and  in  the  act  of  1913  (par.  263)  the  pro- 
vision was  for  "cotton  table  damask,  and  manufactures  of  cotton 
table  damask,  or  of  which  cotton  table  damask  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section." 
In  the  act  of  1922  (par.  911)  the  wording  was  changed  to  read  "  table 
damask  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton,  and  manu- 
factures, in  any  form,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  such 
damask." 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

The  imported  fabric  has,  in  the  opinion  of  most  importers,  a  finish 
that  resembles  true  linen  more  closely  than  does  the  usual  domestic 
finish,  and  the  fact  that  much  of  the  increased  shipments  since  1916 
are  produced  by  linen  manufacturers,  designed  and  packed  the  same 
as  Imen,  and  labeled  as  imported,  adds  to  their  salabihty.  Imports 
of  cotton  table  damask  compete  with  the  domestic  manuiacture,  but 
imports  during  the  last  few  years  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  sup- 
plementary in  that  they  took  the  place  of  the  former  imports  of  linen 
table  damask.  The  substitution  of  cotton  imports  for  unen  imports 
has  been  particularly  noticeable  in  the  increased  shipments  oi  the 
finished  articles,  such  as  tablecloths,  napkins,  and  doihes,  and  to  a 
less  extent  in  that  of  goods  in  the  piece.  The  domestic  manufacturer 
controls  the  great  bulk  of  the  normal  demand  for  cotton  table  damask, 
and  unless  linen  prices  again  come  within  reach  of  the  average 
consumer  the  high-speed,  bulk-production  methods  of  the  American 
manufacturer  win  eventually  allow  him  to  take  the  greater  part  of  the 
new  trade  on  price  as  he  did  the  old. 
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Statistioal  Tables. 

Table  1 5. — Cotton  table  damash  and  manufactures  thereof  * — Imports  for  consumption- 

Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


1891. 

1892. 
1893. 
1894. 

1895. 

1896. 
1897. 

1898. 

1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 

1914. 

1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Annual  average. 
July  1-D^.  31, 1920... 


Calendar  year  1921 . 
Jan.  1-Sept  21, 1922. 


Rate  of  duty. 


I 


{ 


40  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

35  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

..do 

..do 

..do 

40  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

..do 

..do 

..dl 

-.do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

25  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 
..do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


25  p^  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

do.» 

do.» 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$195,215 

268,391 
371,891 
203,163 
26,074 
197, 769 

163, 165 

153,551 

3,056 

160^878 

202,725 
172,608 
177,542 
338, 112 
704,038 
759,491 
442,252 
489,982 
521, 272 
542,187 
517,824 
563,946 
434,802 
344,330 
350,475 
51,363 
451,978 

252,107 
250,211 
909,681 

,088,278 
945,260 

,662,643 


463,875 


Duty 
collected. 


$78,086 

107,356 

148,756 

81,265 

10,430 

69, 219 

57,108 

53,743 

1,070 

64,351 

81,090 
69,043 
71,017 
135,245 
281,382 
303,796 
176,900 
195,993 
208,509 
216,875 
207,129 
225,592 
173,921 
137, 731 
140,190 
20,545 
112,994 

63,027 
62,553 
227,420 
272,069 
236,315 
415,661 


156,879 


671,634 

U,  097, 929 
» 509, 770 


167,883 

276,875 
128,163 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valwem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 
40.00 

40.00 
40.00 
4a  00 
40.00 
35.00 

35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
40.00 

4a  00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 

4a  00 

40.00 
40.00 
40. 00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
25.00 

26.40 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


33.82 


25.00 

25.21 
25.14 


1  The  word  ''table"  was  not  used  in  c(»mection  with  these  imports  prior  to  the  act  of  1897. 

*  Not  recorded. 

*  Plus  7  cents  a  pound  if  containing  cotton  of  l|-inch  staple  or  longer.  (Emergency  tariff  act  of  May 
27. 1921.) 

^  Includes  34.193  pounds,  valued  at  $43,331.  paying  additional  duty  of  $2,394  because  of  the  7  cents  a 
pound  surtax  levied  by  tne  emergency  tariff  act. 

B  Includes  10,296  pounds,  valued  at  ^,239  paying  additicmal  duty  of  $721  because  of  the  7  cents  surtax 
levied  by  t^e  emergency  tariff  act. 
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Table  16. — Cotton  table  damask  (exckuHng  manu/aeturts  ofy — Imports  for  consump- 
tion— Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


1910. 

1011. 
1912. 
1013. 

1014. 

1915. 
1016. 
1017. 
1018. 
1010. 
1020. 


A. 


Annual  average. 
Julf  1-Dec.  31, 1920... 


Calendar  year  1921 . . 
Jan.  1-Sept.  21, 1022 


Rate  of  duty. 


I 


40  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

25  per  cent  ad  va- 
Iwem. 
..do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


25  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

do" 

do» 


Quantity. 


Sq. 


varda. 

(«) 


I 


376,350 

<  806, 373 
» 436, 051 


Value. 


$551,861 

421,212 
312,706 
320,750 

47,064 
423,340 

241,172 
220,716 
724,083 
750,296 
406,278 
706,727 


475,027 

228,888 

350,022 
160,534 


Duty 
coUecied. 


1220,758 

168,485 
125,117 
128,304 

18,826 
105,835 

60,293 
55,170 
181,021 
180,824 
101,570 
190,182 


141,308 

57,007 

88,841 
42,668 


Value 

per 

unit  of 

quantity. 


Cents. 


Actual 

and  com- 

putedad 

valorem 

rate. 


Percent. 
40.00 

40.00 
40.00 
40.00 

40.00 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


00.68 

43.41 
39.79 


29.75 

25.00 

25.38 
2&17 


1  The  imports  here  shown  are  imdoded  in  Table  15. 

*  Not  recorded. 

*  Plus  7  cents  a  pound  if  containing  cotton  of  l|-lnoh  staple  or  longer.  (Emergency  tariff  act  of  May 
27, 1921.) 

4  Includes  67,846  square  yards  (19,092  pounds),  valued  at  S25,852,  paying  additional  duty  of  $1,336  because 
of  the  7  cents  a  pound  surtax  levied  by  the  emergency  tariff  act. 

>  Includes  33,366  square  yards  (4,059  pounds),  valued  at  $7,316,  paying  additional  duty  of  $284  because 
of  the  7  cents  a  pound  surtax  levied  by  the  emergency  tariff  act. 

Tabi^  17. — Manufactures  of  cotton  table  damask  * — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue 


Fiscal  year. 


1910.. 


1911. 
1912. 
1913. 


1014. 

1915. 
1916. 
1017. 
1018. 
1919. 
1920. 


Annual  average. 
Julyl-Dec.  31, 1920... 


Calendar  3rBar  1921  . 
Jan.  1-Sept.  21, 1922 


Rate  of  duty. 


{ 


40  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

do 

....do 

....do 

..do 

25  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 
..do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity.* 


|: 


25  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

do* 

do" 


Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

$12,065 

$4,834 

13,500 
31,535 
29,716 

5,436 
12,614 
11,886 

4,299 
28,638 

1,730 
7,159 

10,935 
29,495 
185,596 
328,982 
538,982 
865,916 

2,734 

7,374 

46,399 

82,245 

134,745 

216,479 

189,070 

48,511 

443,146 

110,786 

« 747, 907 
»  340, 236 

188,034 
85,496 

Actual 
and  com- 
puted ad 
valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 
40.00 

4a  00 
40.00 
40.00 

40.00 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.66 

25.00 

25.14 
25.13 


1  The  imports  here  shown  are  included  in  Table  15. 
•  Not  recorded. 

"  Plus  7  cents  a  pound  if  contaiidng  cotton  if-incfa  staple  or  longer.    (Emergency  tariff  act  of  May 
27,  1921.) 


*  Includes  15.101  poimds,  valued  at  $17,479,  paytog  additional  duty  of  $1,057  because  of  tbe  7  cents  a  pound 

fay  tne  emergency  tariff  act. 
"  Includes  6,237  pounds,  valued  at  $10,387,  paying  additional  duty  of  $437  because  of  the  7  cents  a  pound 


surtax  levied  by  the  emergency  tariff  act 

Dunds,  valued  at  $10,38^ 
surtax  levied  by  the  emergency  tariff  act. 
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FOREWORD. 


The  tables  here  printed  were  referred  to  on  page  41  of  Tariff 
Information  Survey  1-3  entitled  ''Countable  Cotton  Cloths."  They 
were  originally  intended  for  inclusion  therein  but  were  omitted  in 
order  to  expedite  the  printing  of  that  report  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  In  the  original  manuscript  form  these 
tables  were  used  by  that  committee  and  also  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  their  preparation  of  the  tariff  law.  They  have  since  been 
rounded  out  by  the  insertion  of  the  rates  of  duty  applicable  under 
the  act  of  1922  and  are  printed  in  response  to  requests  by  the  trade. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  of  W.  A.  Graham  Clark,  special  expert,  and  of  others. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  IMPORTED  COTTON  CLOTHS. 


There  are  shown  herewith  physical,  price,  and  tariflF  data  relating 
to  100  foreign  cotton  cloths  selected,  in  1920,  as  typical  of  imports 
in  this  line.  In  making  the  selections  the  TariflF  Commission  had  the 
assistance  of  importers  and  customs  examiners.  Photographs  of 
these  cloths  are  appended. 

Table  1  shows  physical  and  price  data.  The  physical  data  include 
the  so-called  ''cloth  particulars,''  that  is,  the  width  in  inches,  the 
weight  (stated  in  linear  yards  per  pound,  in  square  yards  per  pound, 
and  in  ounces  per  square  yard) ,  the  ends  and  picks  per  square  inch, 
and  the  yarn  number  and  ply  of  both  warp  and  filling.  Tnere  is  also 
listed  the  total  single  threads  per  square  inch;  in  cloths  composed  of 
single  yarns  only,  the  total  is  the  sum  of  the  ends  and  picks,  but  in 
cloths  containing  ply  yarns  these  are  separated  into  singles  and  the 
coimt  is  taken  of  tne  total  singles.  There  is  further  shown  the  official 
average  yarn  number,  obtained  by  considering  the  length  of  the 
yarn  to  be  equal  to  the  distance  covered  by  it  in  the  cloth  in  the 
condition  as  imported,  except  that  all  clipped  threads  are  considered 
as  continuous.  The  width  in  inches  is  multiplied  by  the  linear  yards 
per  pound  and  by  the  total  single  threads  per  square  inch,  and  the 
result  divided  by  840.  This  official  average  yarn  number,  which  has 
been  in  continuous  use  for  tariflF  purposes  since  October  3,  1913,  is 
always  somewhat  coarser  than  the  actual  average  yarn  number  by 
reason  of  its  disregarding  the  amount  (difficult  of  precise  ascertain- 
ment) by  which  the  actual  length  of  yarn  used  exceeds  the  surface 
length  of  the  cloth  produced.^  The  physical  data  presented  also  show 
the  finish  given  to  the  yarn  or  to  the  cloth;  where  no  finish  is  stated 
after  the  yarn  it  was  used  in  the  grey  (unbleached)  state. 

The  100  cotton  cloths  selected  include  90  known  to  the  customs 
as  ''countable  cotton  cloths,"  because  the  threads  must  be  counted 
to  ascertain  the  progressive  rate  of  duty  to  be  applied,  and  10  special 
cloths,  provided  for  eo  nomine,  dutiable  without  respect  to  the  tmeads 
per  square  inch  or  to  the  average  yarn  number  based  thereon.  The 
90  countable  cotton  cloths  are  made  up  of  41  plain  cloths  (plain- woven, 
twill,  or  sateen  fabrics)  woven  with  grey  yarns;  18  plain  cloths  in 
which  dyed  yarns  are  used;  16  cloths  requiring  the  use  of  the  dobby 
or  the  Jacquard  attachment;  2  made  with  leno  doups;  2  containing 
novelty  yarns;  2  with  eflFects  produced  by  clipping  floating  threads; 
and  9  made  on  swivel  or  lappet  looms.  The  10  cotton  cloths  provided 
for  eo  nomine  include  coated  cloths,  filled  cloths,  waterproof  cloths, 
cotton  table  damask,  Jacquard  figured  upholstery  cloths  (light  and 

1  The  fact  that  the  length  of  yam  used  is  more  than  the  length  of  the  cloth  produced  is  due,  of  course,  to 
the  necessity  of  the  two  sets  of  interweaving  yams,  warp  and  filling,  bending  out  of  their  course  in  order  to 
pass  around  each  other. 
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2  ONE  HUNDRED  IMPORTED  COTTON  CLOTHS. 

heavy),  and  pile  fabrics.    The  100  samples  selected,  therefore,  cover 

Eractically  the  full  range  of  imported  cotton  cloths,  both  counta- 
le  and  eo  nomine,  and  afford  not  only  a  perspective  of  the  import 
trade  in  this  line  but  also  a  basis  for  tariflF  contrasts. 

The  price  colimins  in  Table  1  show,  for  each  cloth,  prices  taken 
from  the  invoices  nearest  to  October  1,  1913,  and  May  1,  1920. 
The  first  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  normal  pre-war  prices,  whereas 
the  latter  are  peak  prices.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  prices  will 
recede  to  those  obtaining  before  the  war,  or  that  they  will  in  the 
immediate  future  exceed  those  attained  at  the  height  of  the  boom 
in  the  spring  of  1920.  These  two  price  levels  were  selected  as 
the  limits  between  which  prices  will  probably  fluctuate  under 
the  act  of  1922  and  therefore  as  well  adapted  to  bring  out  the 
fluctuations  in  the  relative  duty  levels  imder  different  acts.  Owing 
to  the  differences  in  methods  of  adjustment  of  duties  under  the 
last  three  tariff  acts,  which,  when  measured  on  any  common  basis 
such  as  the  ratio  of  the  duty  to  the  invoice  value,  cause  the 
relative  heights  of  the  duty  to  vary  irregularly  with  price  changes, 
a  fairer  contrast  can  be  obtained  by  using  two  price  limits  than 
by  taking  the  prices  of  any  particular  day  in  1923  or  other  year. 
Prices  on  cotton  cloth  invoices  are  usually  stated  on  the  basis  of 
the  linear  yard;  these  are  shown  in  Table  1  with  the  foreign  cur- 
rency converted  to  American  currency  at  the  ruling  rates  of  exchange; 
there  are  also  given  the  equivalent  prices  per  square  yard  and  per 
pound. 

Table  2  brings  out  the  relative  height  of  tariff  duties,  stated  in 
terms  of  cents  per  pound  and  also  in  ad  valorem  terms,  under  the 
acts  of  1909,  1913,  and  1922,  based  first  on  the  normal  price  level 
of  October  1,  1913,  and  second  on  the  peak  price  level  of  May 
1,  1920. 

(►  Under  the  act  of  1922,  countable  cotton  cloths  are  dutiable  under 
pro^essive  specific  rates  of  duty,  with  progressive  ad  valorem 
minunums,  and  with  a  flat  maximum  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  A 
study  of  the  rates  of  the  act  of  1922  given  in  Table  2  shows  that  if  the 
pre-war  (1913)  prices  were  in  force  now  (1923),  28  of  the  90  countable 
cloths  would  be  dutiable  under  the  specific  rates,  38  under  the 
minimum  ad  valorem  rates,  and  24  at  the  maximimi  of  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  If  the  peak  prices  of  May  1,  1920,  were  in  force  now, 
none  of  the  90  cloths  would  be  dutiable  under  the  specific  rates,  82 
would  be  dutiable  under  the  minimum  ad  valorem  rates,  and  8  at 
the  maximum  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Prices  in  the  spring  of 
1923  were  approximately  halfway  between  the  1913  and  1920 
quotations,  and  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  imports  of  countable  cotton 
cloths  were  dutiable  under  the  specific  rates  of  duty,  the  great  bulk 
being  dutiable  under  the  progressive  minimum  ad  valorem  rates. 

As  shown  by  Table  2,  the  average  rates  of  duty,  on  the  100  selected 
cloths,  under  the  tariff  acts  of  1909,  1913,  and  1922,  vary  according 
to  the  price  level  used. 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED   COTTON   CLOTHS. 


Contrast  of  equivalent  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty. 


Average  duties,  using  1913  prices. 

Average  duties,  using  1920  prices. 

Tariff  act. 

90  count- 
able cloths. 

10  eo  no- 
mine cloths. 

Total,  100 
cloths. 

90  count- 
able cloths. 

10  eo  no- 
mine cloths. 

Total,  100 
cloths. 

1909 

Percent. 
44.82 
21.92 
33.31 

Per  cent. 
S3. 22 
30.50 
49.23 

Per  cent. 
45.76 
22.78 
38.23 

Per  cent. 
37.26 
21.92 
29.34 

Percent. 
35.13 
30.50 
36.40 

Percent. 
37.05 

1913 

22.78 

1922 

32.98 

Analysis  of  the  above,  so  far  as  the  90  countable  cotton  cloths 
are  concerned,  shows  that  the  rates  of  the  act  of  1922  are  approxi- 
mately halfway  between  the  rates  of  the  acts  of  1913  and  1909.  If  oased 
on  1913  prices,  the  rates  under  the  present  act  are  51.5  per  cent 
higher  than  those  of  the  act  of  1913  and  25.9  per  cent  lower  than 
those  of  the  act  of  1909;  if  based  on  1920  peak  prices,  the  rates 
under  the  present  act  are  33.9  per  cent  higner  than  those  of  the 
act  of  1913  and  21.3  per  cent  lower  than  those  of  the  act  of  1909. 
In  regard  to  cotton  cloths  provided  for  eo  nomine,  if  based  on  1913 
prices,  the  rates  under  the  present  act  are  61.4  per  cent  higher  than 
those  of  the  act  of  1913  and  7.5  per  cent  lower  than  those  of  the 
act  of  1909;  if  based  on  1920  peak  prices,  the  rates  under  the  present 
act  are  19.3  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  the  act  of  1913  and  3.6 
per  cent  higher  than  those  of  the  act  of  1909.  For  the  100  cotton 
cloths,  including  both  countable  and  eo  nomine,  it  is  seen  that  the 
average  rates  of  duty  under  the  acts  of  1913,  1922,  and  1909  bear 
the  relation  of  100,  168,  and  200  if  based  on  the  low  price  level,  and 
the  relation  of  100,  145,  and  163  if  based  on  the  high  price  level. 

These  averages,  taken  from  Table  2,  are  simple  arithmetical 
averages;  as  the  relative  quantities  of  the  various  cloths  imported 
fluctuate  from  year  to  year  it  is  not  possible  to  weight  them  to 
complete  the  contrasts  on  the  price  levels  taken.  Import  statistics,  how- 
ever, show  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  countable  cotton  cloths  imported 
during  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1909  averaged  42.30  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem, as  against  21.42  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  similar  imports  dur- 
ing the  operation  of  the  act  of  1913.  The  rate  of  duty  on  all  cotton 
cloths,  countable  and  eo  nomine,  imported  under  the  act  of  1909 
averaged  44.24  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  against  23.46  per  cent  ad 
valorem  for  similar  inclusive  imports  under  the  act  of  1913.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  fluctuatmg  price  levels  during  the  years  of 
operation  of  these  acts,  and  the  fact  that  the  relative  duty  levels 
vary  irregularly,  not  uniformly;,  according  to  price  level  variations, 
the  average  rates  of  duty  during  the  entire  periods  of  the  acts  of 
1909  and  1913  are  remarkably  close  to  the  average  of  the  rates 
on  the  100  cloths  based  on  two  price  levels  shown  in  Table  2.  These 
figures  tend  to  prove  that  the  100  cotton  cloths  selected  are  fairly 
representative  of  the  range  of  imports  in  this  line  and  that  the 
contrast  of  tariff  rates  given  in  Table  2  may  be  taken  as  a  closely 
approximate  indication  of  the  relative  height  of  the  cotton  cloth 
duties  that  will  obtain  under  the  act  of  1922  as  compared  with 
those  under  the  acts  of  1909  and  1913. 


Sanb 
pie 

No. 


Invaioe  prices  of  aboat  Oct.  1, 
1913. 


lered... 


2 
2 
Z 
1 
2 
3( 
2 
2 
% 
» 
3 

3: 

3 

a 

3 

3 
31 
» 

41 
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ered. 


Per 
linear 
yard. 


10.079 
.064 
.3450 
.2500 
.0796 
.1375 
.0576 
.0532 
.1320 
.6080 
.1010 
.1500 
.1720 
.0730 
.2530 
.0960 
.1750 
.0518 
.1700 
.1582 
.4500 
.1270 
.1290 
.2400 
.1520 
.2500 
.0900 
.2500 
.2100 
.1350 
.1780 
.1180 
.2200 
•.1500 
.1450 
.2600 
.0010 
.2230 
.1700 
.2000 
.1650 


.1500 
.0088 
.1620 
.1320 
.1620 
.1000 
.1140 
.1620 
.1050 
.1010 

.1150 
.1320 
.1250 
.1670 
.1930 
.4240 
.2500 
.7600 


Per 

square 

yard. 


.1335 
.1485 
.1607 
.1879 
.2171 
.2827 
.2500 
.8826 


Per 
pound.* 


10.079 

10.3326 

.064 

.3293 

.4140 

.4037 

.2279 

.8775 

.0796 

.3139 

.1650 

.7315 

.0910 

.4228 

.0532 

.3187 

.1485 

.6090 

.4053 

.9667 

.1173 
.1350 

.5515 
1.3500 

.1588 

.7688 

.0496 

.4300 

.2846 

.8653 

.0658 

.5011 

.1750 

.6510 

.0518 

.4735 

.1457 

1.3175 

.1460 

.9729 

.3000 

1.1160 

.1236 

.9411 

.1093 

.9443 

.2274 

2.3424 

.1440 

1.7054 

.2308 

1.9925 

.1157 

1.5435 

.2023 

2.8100 

.1062 

1.6611 

.1350 

1.4404 

.1625 

1.2373 

.0965 

1.1883 

.1085 

2.5674 

.1421 

1.3215 

.1135 

1.3978 

.1731 

2.3075 

.0^9 

1.0920 

.1867 

2.0605 

.1360 

2.1760 

.1321 

1.7620 

.1320 

3.5211 

.1800 

.6315 

.1147 

.3399 

.1620 

.6820 

.1485 

.4897 

.1620 

.8635 

.1162 

.5710 

.1164 

.4708 

.1881 

.9412 

.1200 

.7245 

.1136 

.5121 

Invoice  prices  of  about  May  1, 
1920. 


.7118 
.9134 

QftM 
.  vooo 

1.1323 
1.2391 
.8692 
2.2225 
4.4536 


Per 

Per 

linear 

square 

yard. 

yard. 

10.3450 

10.3450 

.3560 

.3560 

1.8050 

2.1660 

1.0330 

.9416 

.2945 

.2945 

.3250 

.3900 

.7240 

1.1455 

.2471 

.2471 

.6080 

.6840 

1.1350 

.7567 

.4060 

.4716 

.355 

.3195 

.923 

.8520 

.289 

.1963 

1.419 

1.5065 

.487 

.3339 

.700 

.700 

.2471 

.2471 

.360 

.3066 

.593 

.5475 

1.338 

.8921 

.674 

.6558 

.548 

.4642 

.610 

.5780 

.447 

.4235 

.649 

.  UwWI 

.258 

.3317 

.700 

.6663 

.800 

.6330 

.280 

.2890 

.675 

.6231 

.380 

.3108 

.600 

.4596 

.639 

.6053 

.362 

.2833 

.441 

.3053 

.319 

.2872 

.777 

.6505 

.470 

.3760 

.880 

.5813 

.480 

.3840 

.350 

.4200 

.5535 

.6428 

.360 

.360 

.311 

.  owy 

.395 

.395 

.304 

.353 

.4307 

.4399 

.339 

.3937 

.350 

.400 

.406 

.4567 

.324 

.3763 

.426 

.4792 

.400 

.5143 

.  Ovv 

.7864 

.689 

.7761 

1.338 

.8020 

.940 

.940 

.970 

1.1265 

Fer 
pound.* 


$1.4524 
1.3955 
2.1118 
3.6258 
1.1603 
1.7290 
5.3142 
1.4801 
3.0400 
1.8046 
2.2168 
3.1950 
4.1258 
1.7022 
4.8530 
2.5421 
2.6040 
2.2585 
2.7900 
3.6469 
3.3182 
4.9943 
4. 0114 
5.9536 
5.0153 
6.1725 
4.4247 
7.8680 
6.3280 
3.0836 
4.7452 
3.8266 
7.0020 
5.6296 
3.4897 
4.0704 
3.8280 
7.1795 
6.0160 
7.7528 

10.2432 


Country  of 
origin. 


Japan 

England. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

HoUand.. 

England . 
do... 

•  •    •    •    •  CIO  •     •    •    4 

•  •  • •  •Uv*   •  •  ' 

do.. . 

do. .. 

SooUand. 

•  •  •  •  >  U  CI  •  •  • 

England. 
France. . . 
England. 
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1.4735 
1.9040 
1.5156 
1.1538 
2.1053 
1.7358 
1.7788 
1.9696 
2.4150 
2.0684 

2.0056 
2.9479 
3.1640 
4.7392 
4.4230 
2.7429 
8.3566 
5.6842 


....dp 

France 

England 

Japan 

England 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

. .  .do 

...do 

«  •  •  U  w  •  •  •  •  •  « 

•  •  aUw*    •    •  «  •  a 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Switzerland. 
Enfi^nd — 

•  • •  •  U  w •••••« 

....do 

Switserland. 
England.... 

do 

Switzerland. 

....do 

France 

England 

Switzerland. 

....do 

EnKland  — 

France 

Switzerland. 

•  •  •  •  Uw  •••••• 

....do 
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ities,  Qsliig  TnaTimirm  invoice  price  of  1920. 
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2 
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43 
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48 
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50 

61 

62 

63 
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55 

66 

67 

68 
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Plaim  Ootkt,  woven  with  uiMeatMed 
yenif* 

?"^„S?SfJ!Sf^* ^isw 

Unen  sabsntute 1744 

Moleskin  (6-lianie88  fllUng  sateen) . . .. ;  2m 
i-Tepe. . . -••••..«..•....,«,.,,......,,  4*1219 

Tension  rep *  ijcq 

Japanese  crepe 'ogSi 

Pendope  canvas 't^i 

shSS^:::::;:;:::::::::;: -^ 

CoatU  Oierring-bone  twiU) i.i.oTo? 

Corded  shirting 'jS. 

Single  voUe i.'fisoo 

Sleeve  lining  (5-hamess  warp  sateen}  *  o^ 
Embroiderv  muslin  (center  selvage) .  *  Ijuh 
Venetian  (S^iamess  warp  sateen). ...^  09J9 

Cambric '  ejvn 

Matte  shirting. "!*AAVft 

Cambric...^:. ::::   ; s^iS 

Semi-votte ,"  '^ 

Warp  sateen  (5-hame88) --iSm 

Foplin. *  Q9oe 

Tvpewriter  cambric 43^ 

l!7J^^ •1.0029 

Semi-votte JSi? 

PlyvoUe J-Jgl 

Dimity i.ij*^ 

Sheer  nainsook sjon 

Typewritar cambric "  J*?q«o 

CottonmuU "I'l^ 

French  lawn J-^ 

PlyvoUe !!!!;?•  J2S 

Batiste !!!!^  S2^ 

23*."".!.^."".^;:: rii 

p^  voile ^"'iiii.':::i?^ 

Tijmgarent  organdy |;J^ 

Chiffon  miui::::::::::::::::::::::::|;^ 

Plain  cMht,  woven  with  dped  fame, 

Japanese crftpe .^^ 

Striped  flannelet  (twill) "^ 

Tartan  plaid  (twiU) .    '^ 

Striped  ticking..... ffj? 

Tartan  plaid  (twill) '.'/,',,',  '\{%l 

liindiam  check Jix? 

Nankinticktog ;;; Jjj* 

Shephejrd^Scfc  (twiU) ]    Sg 

Plafd  gingham •J^ 

Corded shirtJing, striped y..:    S 

Striped  shirting..... VT. '^ 

Fancy  gingham  check ','..'.'.'.".  'iSo 

Solid-color  gingham '^^ 

Striped  shirtJiM .      •    gas 

Fine  plaid  ginSiam ?  -JJI! 

Poplin,  striped ^^5 

Warp.printcr6pevoUe iio'Sai? 

Fine  shirting  poplin,  striped f^ggj 


Actor 
1922,  per 
pound. 


Actor 

1909,  per 

centoT 

invoice 

price. 


i|a2396 
.2442 
.3896 
.6345 
.2429 
.3728 
.0363 
.3108 
.7980 
.4105 
.5487  ; 
.7189 
.27W  I 
.4043  I 
2.0474  I 
.6164 
.7356  I 
.6550  i 
.7603  , 
.1579 
.2962  ' 
.6482 
.2034 
2.3814 
2.0081  , 
2.0690 
1.7699  ' 
3. 1472  i 
2.0882  I 
1.0176  I 
1.42?5 
1.2628 
2.3107  I 
2.2518  ; 
1.1516 
1.3432 
1.1484 
2.3692 
1.9853 
2.5584 
4.0973 


.3085 
.4046 
.4026 
.3058 
.5987 
.4990 
.4224 
.5724 
.7245 
.5210 
.5390 
.9487 
.0065 
.3921 
.5204 
.9172 
13.3426 
12.2737 


25.00 
35w00 
4a  00 
35  00 
35.20 
35.00 
25.00 
35.00 
4a  00 
40.00 
40.00 
30.00 

4a  00 

30.00 
40.00 
35.00 
36.43 
35.00 
35.00 
41.83 
41.16 
40.00 
30.00 
4a  00 
35.00 
35.00 
40.00 
40.00 
35.00 
40.00 
40.00 
38.23 
35.00 
35.00 
38.83 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
42.61 


35.00 
40.00 
35.00 
40.00 
35.00 
35.00 
40.00 
35.00 
35.00 
40.00 
40.00 
35.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
41.12 
35.00 
40.89 


Actor 

1913,  per 

cent  or 

invoice 

price. 


12.50 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
20.00 

2a  00 

22.50 

2a  00 

22.50 

2a  00 

25.00 
25.00 
22.50 
25.00 
25.00 
27.50 
25.00 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27,50 
27.50 
25.00 
27.50 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
27.50 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 


12.50 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
22.50 
27.50 
27.50 


Actor 

1922,  per 

oentoT 

invoice 

price. 


Sam- 

^1 


uaso 

U7.50 

U7.50 

M7.50 

12a  9375 

121.5625 

U9.50 

121.00 

12a  25 

122.75 

124.75 

122.50 

130.9375 

123.75 

142.1875 

124.25 

128.25 

129.00 

127.25 

1  31. 75 

139.0625 

133.00 

130.00 

14a  00 

14a  00 

14a  00 

140.00 
14a  00 
133.00 
133.00 

13a  00 

133.00 
133.00 

14a  00 

133.00 
133.00 
130.00 
133.00 
133.00 
133.00 
140.00 


20.9375 

21.25 

26.5625 

26.50 

28.4375 

28.75 

23.75 

29.0625 

30.00 

25.3125 

26.8750 

32. 1875 

31.8125 

29.3750 

34.3750 

33.4375 

40.00 

40.00 
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9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
?4 
35 
36- 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
60 
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ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED  COTTON   CIXITHS. 


Sauple  No.  3. — Moleskin. 

Filling  sateen  (6-hamess).     Finished  width,  SOinches. 

67  ends  and  284  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  29/2.    Filling  yam,  18s. 

We^ht,  1.17  linear  yards  (0.98  square  yard)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached  and  napped. 


Sample  No.  4, — Ch6pe. 

Plain  woven.     Finished  width,  39J  inchra. 

71  ends  and  35  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  4(te.    Filling  yam,  hard  twisted  13b. 

Weight,  3.51  linear  yards  (3.85  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached. 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPOETED  COTTON   CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  5.— Tension  Rep. 

Plain  woven  with  two  beamB,     Finished  width,  36  inches. 

79  enda  and  34  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Waip  yam,  26e.     Filling  jim,  15a. 

Weight,  3.94  linear  yards  (3.94  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached  and  printed. 


Sample  No.  6, — Japanese  CRfepE. 

Plain  woven.    Finished  width,  30  inches. 

66  warp  ends  and  43  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  32b.    Filling  yam,  hard  twisted  19b. 

Weight,  5.32  linear  yards  (4.43  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Piece-dyed  orange. 


ONE   HUNDEED  IMPORTED   COTTON   CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  7. — Pek elope  Cakvas. 

Plain  woven  with  square  open  meah.     FiniBhed  width,  22}  inches. 

27  ends  and  27  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  27/2.     Filling  yam,  27/2. 

Weight.  7.34  linear  yards  (4.64  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached  and  stiffened. 


Sample  No.  8. — Long  Cloth. 

Plain  woven.     Finished  width,  36  inches. 

65  ends  and  61  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  35a.     P^mg  yarn,  43s. 

Weight,  5.99  linear  yards  (5.99  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

1)  leached. 


OSE    HUNDRED   IMPORTED   COTTON    CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  9. ^Printed  Shirtinq. 

Plain  woven.    Finished  width,  32  inches. 

93  ends  and  94  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  37b.     Filing  yam,  43s. 

Weight,  5  linsar  vards  (4.44  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached  and  printed. 


Sample  No.  10.^-Coutil  or  Oorebt  Cloth. 

Herrins  bone  twill.    Finished  width,  54  inches. 
140  ends  and  99  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 
Warp  yam,  62/2  oleached.    Filling  yarn,  248  bleached. 
Weight,  1.59  linear  yards  {2.38  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 
Calendered. 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED  COTTON   CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  11. — Corded  Shirtino. 

Plain  woven.     Finiahed  width.  31  inchea. 

lis  ends  and  96  picke  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yarn,  55a.     Warp  cord,  22/4.     Filling  yaro,  64b. 

Weight,  5.46  linear  yards  (4.70  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached. 


Sample  No.  12.— Single  Voile. 

Plain  woven.     Grey  width,  40  inches. 

60  ends  and  57  picks  per  square  inch,  in  the  grey. 

Warp  yarn,  53a,  hard  twisted.     Filling  yarn,  54b,  hard  twisted. 

Weight,  9  linear  yards  {10  square  yards)  per  pound,  in  the  grey. 

Unbleached. 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED   COTTON   CI^THS. 


Sample  No.  13. — Sleeve  I.ujino. 

Warp  siiteen  (S-hamees).    Piniehed  width,  39  inches. 

160  ends  and  K4  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam.  57b.     Filling  yam,  47s. 

Weight,  4.47  linear  yards  (4.84  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Piece-dyed,  mercerized,  and  printed. 


S.*MPLE  No.  14. — Embroidery  Muslin. 

Plain  woven,  with  center  selvage  for  splitting.     Grey  width,  53  inches. 

83  ends  and  (i5  picks  per  square  inch,  in  the  grey. 

Warp  yarn.  54b.     Filling  yam,  6fis, 

Weight,  5.89  linear  yards  (8,67  square  yards)  per  pound,  in  grey. 

Unbleached, 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED  COTTON   CLOTHS, 


Sample  No.  15. — Venetian  Liminq. 


Warp  sateen  (S-liaraeBs).    Finished  width,  32  inches. 

172  ende  and  74  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  80/2.     FiJlmg  yarn,  26s. 

Weight,  3.42  linear  yards  (3.04  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Piece-dyed,  mercerized,  and  schreinered.    Marquis  de  Lune  finish. 


Sample  No.  16. — Grby  Cambric, 

Plain  woven.    Grey  width,  521  inches. 

93  ends  and  83  picks  per  square  inch,  in  the  grey. 

Warp  yam,  548,     Filling  jirn,  648. 

Weight,  5,22  linear  yards  (7,61  square  yards)  per  pound,  iJ 

Unbleached. 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED   COTTON   CL.OTHS. 


Sauflg  No.  17.— Matte  Shirting. 

Flaiii  basket  weave.    Finished  width,  36  inches. 

132  ends  and  60  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yarn,  84/2.    Filling  yam,  41/2. 

Weight,  3.72  linear  yards  (3.72  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached  and  mercerized. 


Plain  woven.    Finished  width,  36  inches. 
95  ends  and  68  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 
Wwp  yam,  66a.    Filling  yam,  698, 

Weight,  9.14  linear  yards  (9.14  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 
Bleached. 
53858—23 3 


ONE  HUNDRED  IMPORTED  COTTON   CLOTHS. 


Saufle  No.  19. — Semi-v 


Plain  woven.    Grey  widlh,  42  inches. 

67  ends  and  60  picks  per  square  inch,  in  the  grey. 

Warp  yam,  478,  bard  twisted    Filling  yam.  94/2,  hard  twieted. 

Weight,  7;75  linear  yards  (9.04  square  yards)  per  pound,  in  the  grey. 

Unbleached. 


Sample  Xo, 


Warp  sateen  (5-haraeBi'(.    FiniflhiKi  widlh.  39  inches. 

172  ends  and  90  picks  per  sijuare  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  77s.     Fillins  j-am,  nHh. 

Weight,  6.15  linear  yards  I'iMi  sijuaro  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached,  mercerized,  and  whri-irifred. 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED  COTTON   CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  21. — Poplin. 

Plain  woven.    Finished  width,  54  inches. 

183  ends  and  58  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  87/2.    Filling  yam,  67/2. 

Weight,  2.48  linear  yards  (3,72  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached,  piece-dyed,  and  mercerized. 


Sample  Js'o.  22.— TYPEWRrrBR  Gahbbic. 

Plain  woven.     Finished  width,  37  inches. 

120  ends  and  131  mcks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  78s.    Filling  yarn,  103s. 

Weight,  7.41  linear  yards  (7.01  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached. 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED   COTTON   CIX)THS. 


Sample  No.  23. — Ply  Voile. 

Plain  woven.     Grey  width,  42J  inches. 

59  ends  and  57  picke  per  square  toch,  in  the  grey. 

Warp  yarn,  93/2,  hard  twisted.     Pilling  yarn,  104/2,  hard  twisted. 

Weidit,  7.32  linear  yards  (8.64  square  yards)  per  pound,  in  the  grey. 

Unreached. 


Sample  No.  24. — Lawn. 

Plain  woven.    Finished  width,  38  inches. 

107  ends  and  93  picka  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  82b.    Filling  yam,  lOOs. 

Weight,  9.76  linear  yards  (10.30  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Piece-dyed  pink. 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED  COTTON   CLOTHS, 


Sauple  No.  25. — Seui-voile. 

Plain  woven.     Finished  width,  38  inches. 

65  ends  and  57  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yarn,  80s,  hard  twisted.    Filling  yarn,  106/2,  hard  twisted. 

Weight,  11.33  linear  yards  (11.84  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached,  and  printed  (blown,  lavender,  and  blue). 


Sample  No.  26.— Ply  Voile. 

Plain  woven.     Finished  width,  39  inches. 

68  ends  and  58  picks  per  s<]uare  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yarn,  102/2,  hard  twisted.    Filling  yarn,  94/2,  hard  twisted. 

Weight,  7.97  linear  yards  (8.64  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached,  and  printed  {pink,  green,  light  green,  yellow,  black,  and  lavender). 


!  HUKDEED  IMFOim.tt  v,t 


Plain  woxi'i, 

Warp  var,,    j 
W.4.i.  JO.',. 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED  COTTON  CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  31. — Ttpewbtter  Caiibbic. 

Plain  woven.    Grey  width,  39  inches. 

142  ends  and  156  picks  per  square  inch,  in  the  grey. 

Warp  yam,  90a.    Filling  yarn,  140b. 

Weight,  7.03  linear  yarda  (7.61  square  yards)  per  pound,  i 

Unbleached. 


Samplb  No.  32. — Cotton  Mull. 

Plain  woven.    Finished  width,  44  inches. 

94  ends  and  92  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  B7b.    Filling  yam,  117a. 

Weight,  10.07  linear  yards  (12.31  square  yardsl  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached  and  mercerized. 


ONE  HUNDRED  IMPORTED  COTTON   CI,OTHS. 


Sakplb  Xo.  33. — ^Fbes'ch  La.wn. 

Plain  woven.    Finished  width,  47  inches. 

78  ends  and  76  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  dOe.    Filling  yarn,  lOTe. 

Weight,  11.67  linear  yanta  /15.2'i  square  varda)  per  pcund,  fi 

Bleached. 


Plain  woven.  Fiui^J.'-l  -id 
69  ends  and  hf'i  pj'k.>'  juTtcjua 
Warp  yam,  IH)  t,  liaH  twi-r. 
Weight,  8.H1  liniiar  vafln  ''a:. 
Bleached,  ami  pririi'-<i  »it)i : 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED   COTTON   CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  35. — Batiste. 

Plain  woven.    Finished  width,  46  inches. 

97  ends  and  94  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  88b,     Filling  yam,  124b. 

Weight,  9.64  linear  yards  (12.32  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached  and  mercerized. 


Sample  No.  36. — Transparent  Organdy. 

Plain  woven.     Finished  width,  52  inches. 

91  ends  and  85  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  88s.    Filling  yam,  128b. 

Weight,  9.23  linear  yards  (13.33  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached.    Permanent  organdy  finish. 


OSE    HTXPREP   IMPORTEIl   «-l»rn>X    OU>THS, 


Sample  No.  37.— Muslin-. 

Plain  woi^n.     Grey  width.  40  inchee. 

100  ends  and  S-b  picks  per  siiuare  inch,  in  the  grev. 

Warp  yam,  lltta.     FiUing  yam,  132b. 

Weish't,  13  linear  yards  1 13.33  square  yardsi  j>er  pound,  in  the  jirey. 

Unbleached. 


Sample  No.  38.— Ply  Voile. 

Plain  woven.     Finished  width,  43  inches. 

65  ends  and  60  picks  per  square  inch,  (inished. 

Warp  yam,  13S/2,  hard  (wisl«i.     Filling  yam,  114/2,  hard  twisted. 

Weight,  9.24  linear  yards  (11.04  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 


ONE    HUNDRED   IMPORTED    COTTON    CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  39.— ^Transparent  Organdy. 

Plain  woven.    Finished  width,  45  inches. 

90  ends  and  87  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  10?b.    Fillin"  yarn,  1468. 

Weight,  12.80  linear  yards  (16  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached.     Permanent  organdy  finish. 


Sample  No.  40.— Ply  Voilb. 

Plain  woven.     Finished  width,  54J  inches. 

68  ends  and  61  picks  per  sqviare  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  158/2,  hard  twisted.     Filling  yam,  143/2,  hard  twisted. 

Weight,  8.81  linear  yards  (13.33  square  ywds)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached. 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED  COTTON  CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  41. — Chiffon  Mull. 

Plain  woven.    Finished  width,  45  inches. 

96  ends  and  96  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  230b.     Filling;  yarn,  230s. 

Weiahe,  21.34  linear  yards  (26.67  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Piece-dyed  ecru.     Mercerized. 


Sample  No.  42. — Japanese  CbSpe. 

Plain  woven.    Finished  width,  30  inches. 

76  ends  and  52  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  308,  dyed.    Filling  yarn,  18b,  hard  twisted,  bleached. 

Weight,  4,21  linear  yards  (3.52  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Lavender  warp  and  white  filling. 


ONE  HUNDRED  IMPORTED  COTTON  CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  43. — Striped  Flannelet. 

Twill  woven  (4-harnes8).    Finished  width,  31  inches. 

84  ende  and  70  picka  per  Muare  inch,  finiabed. 

Warp  yarn,  18e,  dyed.     Filling  yarn,  28s,  soft  twisted,  bleached. 

Weight,  3.44  linear  yards  (2.96  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

L^ht  blue  warp  with  lavender  stnpes  and  white  filling.     Napped  on  both  sides. 


Sauple  No.  44. — Tahtan  Plaid. 

Twill  woven  {4-harness)  on  box  loom.     Finished  width,  36  inches. 
65  ends  and  51  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Wwp  yam,  2l8,  dyed,  21s.  Dleached.    Filling  yam,  26s,  dyed.  26s,  bleached. 
We^ht,  4,21  linear  yards  (4.21  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 
Green,  yellow,  black,  white,  and  red  warp;  lavender,  yellow,  black,  whit«,  green, 
and  red  fflling. 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED   COTTON   CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  45. — Stkiped  Ticking. 

Plain  wovon.     PiniBhed  width,  32  inches. 

97  ends  and  70  picks  per  aquare  inch,  finished. 

Waj^  yam,  24a,  vat  dyed,  24a  bleached.    Filling  yam,  338,  bleached. 

Weight,  3.71  linear  yards  (3.30  atjuare  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Blue  and  white  warp;  white  filling. 


Sample  No.  46. — Taktan  Plaid. 

Twill  woven  (4-hamesa)  on  box  loom.     Finished  width,  36  inches. 

56  ends  and  62  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  328,  dyed.     Filling  yarn,  26e,  dyed. 

Weight,  5,33  linear  yards  (5.33  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Red,  black,  blue,  and  green  in  both  irorp  ana  filling. 


ONE   HUXDRED  IMPORTED   COTTOS   CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  47. — Gingham  Check. 

Plain  woven  on  box  loom.    Finished  width,  31  inches. 

72  ends  and  61  picks  per  square  inch,  Uniahed. 

Warp  yarn,  28e,  dyed,  289,  bleached.    Filling  yam,  Sis,  dved,  34s,  bleached. 

Weight,  5.71  linear  yards  (4.92  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Black  and  white  in  Iwth  warp  and  fllling. 


Sample  No.  48.— Namkin  Ticking. 

Plain  woven.^  Finished  width,  351  inches. 

85  ends  and  76  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  2Ss,  bleached.     Filling  yarn,  35s,  dyed. 

Weight,  4.13  linear  yards  {4.04  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

White  warp  and  reel  filling. 


ONE  HUKDRED  IMPORTED  COTTON   CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  49. — Shepherd  Check. 

Twill  woven  (4-harneHs)  on  box  loom.     Finished  width,  31  inches. 

TO  enda  and  67  picks  per  square  inch,  iinished. 

Warp  yarn.  298.  dyed,  29s,  bleached.    Filling  yarn,  33a,  dved,  33a,  bleached. 

Weight,  5. SI  linear  yards  (5  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

BlacK  and  white  in  both  warp  and  (iiling. 


Sample  No.  50. — Plaid  Gin'oham. 


Warp  yarn,  3l8,  dyed,  Sis.  bleached.     Filling  yarn,  41s,  dved,  41h,  bleached. 
Weight,  6,90  linear  yards  (6.04  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 
White,  black,  blue,  and  brown  in  Doth  warp  and  filling. 


INUItKU   IMl-onXKn  fOTTOX   CLOTHS. 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED  COTTON   CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  53. — Gingham  Check. 

Plain  wovea  oa  box  loom.    Finished  width,  32  inches. 

81  ends  and  66  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  398,  dyed,  39b,  bleached.    Filling  yam,  43b,  dyed,  43s,  bleached. 

Weight,  6.92  linear  yards  (6.15  square  vardsl  per  pound,  finished. 

Brown,  white,  green,  and  black  tn  both  warp  and  filling. 


Sample  No.  54.^ — Solid-Colos  Ginouah. 

PUin  woven.     Finiahed  width,  28  inches. 

ST  ends  and  70  picks  perflquare  inch,  linishml. 

Warp  yarn,  37s,  vat  dyed.     Filling  yam,  Mh,  vat  dywl. 

Weight,  7.91  linear  yards  (6.15  aijiiare  vardMj  per  poiirid,  Onishcii, 

Light  blue  in  bolh  warp  and  filling.     While  warj'  ni'lvagi'. 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED  COTTON   CLOTHS, 


Sasiple^So.  55. — Striped  Sh»tinc. 

Plain  woven.    Finished  width,  32  inches. 

92  ends  and  86  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  >-am,  43e.  dyed.  43s.  bleached.     Filling  yam,  5Se,  bleached. 

Weight.  G.T8  linear  yards  i6.03  square  yardsl  per  pound,  finished. 

While  and  blue  warp:  while  filling 


S.VMrLB  Xi>.  oil. — Fine  Puid  Oinhhaii. 

Plain  woven  on  K^t  Unu.    Finifh(M  wi.lth,  ;£;  in>.-be^ 

iM  ends  and  ll-  pit'k»  pt-r  siiiare  inch,  tinished. 

Waip  >-ani.  43s.  dyed.  4;fe,  bleswhod.     Filling  yam.  i^.  dyed,  ->Ss,  bleftched- 

Weight.  C.42  liu^  yarvls  ^^.71  s<|uar*  yards   i»er  [vund,  tioished, 

Blu^.  white,  black,  and  yt'llow  in  boih  warp  and  tiilLr^:. 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED  COTTON   CU)THS, 


Sample  No.  57.— Stihpbd  Poplin. 

Plain  woven.     Finished  width,  54  inches. 

168  ends  aad  38  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

ViBrp  yam,  90/2,  dyed.     Filling  yam,  33/3,  dyed. 

Weight,  2.05  linear  yards  (3.07  square  yaids)  per  pound,  finished. 

Tan  warp  witi  blue  stripes;  tan  filling.    Mercerized. 


Sample  No.  58.— WARP-PBiNTEn  CbSpb  VorLE. 

Plain  woven.    Finished  width,  36  inches. 

61  ends  and  55  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  107/2.  hard  twisted,  printed.    Filling  yam,  hard  twisted,  86/2,  dyed. 

Weight,  8.89  linear  yards  (8.89  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached  warp  printed  in  red,  green,  blue,  brown,  yellow,  and  black;  blue  filling. 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED   COTTON   CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  59. — Fime  Shirtino  Popli-j,  Stbiped. 

Plain  woven.    Finished  width,  31  inches. 

147  ends  and  76  pirks  per  square  inch,  Anished. 

Warp  yam,  105/2,  dyed,  105/2,  bleached.    FiUing  yam,  109/2,  bleached. 

Weight,  5.86  linear  jTirds  (5.05  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Black,  grey,  and  white  warp;  white  filling.     Mercerized. 


Sample  No.  60.— CKfipE. 

Dobbv  woven  (12-liaraess)  on  box  loom.    Finbhed  width,  381  inc 

57  enas  aiid  47  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yarn,  22b,  hard  twisted.     Filling  yam,  21s,  hard  twist«d. 

Weight,  3.44  linear  yards  (3.68  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached. 


ONE   HUNDKED   IMPORTED    COTTON    CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  61. — Bedford  Cord. 

Dobby  woven  (13-harneBs)-     Grey  width,  37i  inches. 

103  ends  and  80  picks  per  square  inch,  in  the  grey. 

Warp  yam,  27b.    Filling  yarn,  SSs. 

Weight,  3.41  linear  yards  (3.55  square  yards)  per  pound,  in  the  grey. 

Unbleached. 


Sauplg  No,  62. — Steep  Twill. 

Dobby  woven  (ll-hameas).    Finished  width,  39  inches. 

14S  ends  and  64  picks  per  square  inch,  fimshed. 

Warp  yam,  338.    Filling  yam,  3l8. 

We^bt,  3.01  linear  yards  (3.26  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached. 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPOHTED   COTTON   CLOTHS. 


Sahflk  No.  63. — Fancy  Piqu*. 

Dobby  woven  on  box  loom.    Finished  width,  28  inches. 

155  ends  ttnd  223  picks  per  square  inch,  fmiehed. 

Warp  yam,  778  face,  82/2  bacic.    Filling  yam,  OOs  face,  lie  back. 

Weight,  2.24  linear  yarda  (1.74  square  yE^ds)peT  pound,  finiahed. 

Bleached. 


Sample  No.  64. — Fancy  Oxforu  Shirtinq. 

Dobby  woven  (6-hamees).    Finished  width  32  inches. 

144  ends  and  90  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  41b,  bleached,  80/2,  dyed.     Fillii^  yam,  4l8,  bleached. 

Weight,  4.5  linear  yards  (4  square  yaids)  per  pound,  finished. 

White  warp,  with  turkey  red  pin  stripes;  white  filling. 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED  COTTON   CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  65. — Piaufi  Vestinq, 

Dobby  woven  on  box  loom.    Finished  width,  28  inchee. 

135  ends  and  230  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yarn,  679  face,  68/2  back.    Filling  yam,  78b  face,  17b  back. 

Weight,  2.87  linear  yards  (2,23  square  yards}  per  pound  finished. 

Bleached. 


Sauple  No.  66. — Bedford  Cobd. 

Dobby  woven  (S-hamesa).    Finished  width,  44  inches. 
144  ends  and  104  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 
Warp  yam,  57s;  warp  stuffing,  45/2.    Filling  yam,  438. 
Weight,  3.27  linear  yards  (4  square  yards)  per  pound,  flnished. 
Bleached,  with  brown  printed  stripes. 


ONE  HUNDRED  IMPORTED  COTTON   CIX)THS. 


Sample  No.  67, — Colored  Jacquard  Shirtinq, 

Jacquard  woven.     Pinishofi  width,  32  inchee. 

90  ends  and  75  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  448,  vat  dyed.    Filling  yam,  558,  bleached. 

We^ht,  7.5  linear  yanfc  (6.67  square  yarda)  pet  pound,  finished. 

Lavender  warp  and  white  filling. 


Sample  No.  68. — Fancy  Striped  Voile. 

Dobby  woven  (14-hamess).    Finished  width,  39  inches. 
3D  ends  and  56  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  102/2  bleached;  40/2  and  29/4  bleached  and  mercerized;  55/2  dyed. 
Filling  yam,  54b  bleached. 
Weight,  5.51  linear  yards  (5.97  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 
White  warp  with  lavender  stripes  and  mercerized  white  stripes;  white  filling. 


OSE   HUSDEED   IMPOETED  COrTOS    CLOTHS. 


Sample  So.  69. — Dobbt  Sbibting  Simpes. 


^..  Dobby  woveD  'Ift-hanmei.     Finished  width.  32  inches. 
103  ends  and  88  picks  per  square  inch.  finished- 
Warp  yam,  62b,  bleached;  fS  2,  dved;  72,2,  bleached,  mercerized.    Filling  ysni, 

56h  bleached - 
Weight,  6.84  linear  >-axds  6.08  square  yard?-  per  pouod.  finished. 
Lavender,  while,  and  white  mercerized  warp:  white  filling. 


Sauple  Xo.  70.^ — Sateen  Bhocade. 

Jacquard  woven.     Grey  width,  39  inches. 

87  ends  and  140  picks  per  square  inch,  in  the  grej-. 

Warp  yam,  54s.    Fillinir  yam,  C8a. 

Weicht,  5.46  linear  yards  i5.92  square  yards)  per  pound,  i 

Unbleached. 


ONE  HUNDRED  IMPOBTED   COTTON   CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  71. — Jacquard  Shirting. 

Jacquard  woven.    Finished  width,  32  inches. 

134  ends  and  118  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  636,  wilh  55/2  in  warp  corde.    Filling  yam,  66b. 

Weight,  6.21  linear  yards  (5.52  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached  and  mercerized. 


Sample  No.  72.— Sateen  Brocade. 

Jacquard  woven,  with  small  filling  sateen  figures  on  a  warp  sateen  groun 
width,  30  inches. 

168  ends  and  99  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  749.    Filling  yam,  58b. 

Wd^ht,  6.73  linear  yards  (5.61  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached,  mercerized,  and  printed  in  two  colors,  brown  and  purple. 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED   COTTON   CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  73.— Fancy  Pique  Shirting. 

Dobby  woven  (T-harness)  on  box  loom.     Finished  width,  36  inches. 
221  ends  and  248  picks  per  aquare  inch,  finiehcd. 
Warp  yam,  150/2  and  70b  face,  62/2  and  54/2  back.     Filling  yarn, 
back. 
Weight,  3.23  linear  yarda  <3.23  square  yarda)  per  pound,  finished. 
Bleached,  mercerized. 


Sample  No.  74.^Thhbad-Sti{Ipe'Oroandy. 

Dobhv  woven  (9-hameBs).    Finished  width,  44  inches. 

90  ends  and  S&  picka  per  square  inch,  tiniahed. 

Warp  yam,  109a  and  39/2.     Filling  yarn,  147b. 

Weight,  10.91  linear  >^ards  (13.33  square  yards)  per  pound,  fjoished. 

Bleached,  oi^andy  finish. 


ONE  HL'XDRED  IMPORTED  COTTOX   CLOTHS. 


Samtle  So.  75. — Thas-sfahis-t  Orgasdt  Check. 

Wb^-enoB  plain  or  on  dobby  loom  i-t-hamees>  without  boxes-    Pinidied  width,  37} 

97  ends  uid  'Jl  picks  per  situue  inch,  tiniahed. 
Wurp  yank.  IWe  wiil  ItM  3,  w«rp  cords.     Fillina  >-»rn,  140e. 
Weisfat.  12. SO  linear  t'Uxij  <  13.33  ^lure  \anjsi  per  pound,  finiahed. 
Bleached,  oivandy  fiiush. 


Plain  w'vpu  ^T-iLtnl  wl'h  leno  o>\vn«.l  ,iT,is.     Fuiisiu'd  wLJ-h,  32  int^ea. 

Otmtl.    r-^  -  d^'it-  '  fi::-.--.:;  larK.   ■■■*  b>t>,-ft<M. 
n"h;:e.  tin.  l-r'sa.  iml  t':;v  «!".■.  »t-.:M-  :-..:"^ 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED   COTTON   CLOTHS, 


Sample  No.  77. — Fanck  Lbno  Voilb. 

Dobby  and  leno  woven.     Finished  width,  42  inches. 

64  enda  and  52  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  111/2,  bleached,  111/2,  dyed.    Filling  yam,  102/2  bleached. 

Weight,  7.62  linear  yards  (8.89  sqware  vardfl)  per  pound,  finished. 

White  warp  with  blue  etripca;  white  filling. 


Sample  No.  78.— Rating  or  Sponqe  Cloth. 

Fltun  woven.    Finished  width,  39  inches. 
IS  ends  and  18  picks  per  square  inch,  finished- 
Novelty  yam  composed  of  28/2,  14s,  and  2Bs  twisted  together,  in  both  warp  and 
filling. 
Weight,  2.17  linear  yards  {2.35  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 
Pieces!  yed  rose. 


ONE   HUNDBED   IMPORTED  COTTON   CLOTHS, 


Sample  No.  79.— Fancy  Novelty  Voile. 

Plain  woven  on  box  Icmra.     Finished  width,  42  inches. 
66  ends  and  62  picks  per  scjuare  inch,  finished. 
Warp  yam,  114/2,  hard  twieWd,  dyed;  30/4,  novelty  yarn,  bleached. 
134/2,  nard  twisted,  dyed;  30/4  novelty  yam,  bleached- 
We^ht,  6.47  linear  yards  (7.55  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished- 
Red  voile  yam,  and  wbit«  novelty  yam,  in  both  warp  and  filling. 


Sample  So,  80. — Jacqitard  Clipped  Fancy. 

Jacquard  woven.     Finished  width,  46  inches- 

80  ends  and  140  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  1048-     Filling  yam,  115s,  with  308  (estimated)  in  chpped  figures. 

Weight,  9.27  linearyards  (11. So  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Clipped,  bleached,  and  starched. 


ONE   HUNDBED   IMPORTED   COTTON   CLX)THS, 


Sample  No.  81.— Clipped  Spot  Lawn. 

Dobby  woven  (10-hamess)  on  box  loom.    Finished  width,  451  inches. 
82  enda  and  79  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 
Warp  yam,  98b.     Fillii^  yam,  138b  and  20a  (estimated). 
Weight,  12.66  linear  yarda  (16  square  yards)  per  pound,  finiahed. 
Clipped,  bleached,  and  starched. 


Sample  No.  82.— Fancy  Swivel  Void 

Plain  woven  eround  with  dobby  stripes  and  swivel  figures. 

Finished  width,  38  inches. 

61  ends  and  62  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  74/2,  bleached,  42/3,  dyed.     Filling  sround  yarn,  128/2  bleached. 

"    ■     1  ys        ""'"  '---'-  "     .  ..   ■    .      . 


(1  yam,  fiO/3  (estimated),  mercerized  and  dyed. 
Weight,  8.19  linear  yarda  (8,65  SQuare  vardsi  per  pound,  finished. 
Bine  and  white  warp.     While  filling  with  blue  swivel  fi«,'Ure.     (.lipped. 


ONE    HUNDRED   IMPORTED   COTTON   CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  83. — Two-phame  Lappet. 

Plain  woven  i^ound  with  lappet  fipirinj;.     Finished  width,  SSinchea- 
59  ends  and  43  picka  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  RTound  yam,  58s,  30/5  cord,  30/3  lappet.     Fillii^  yam,  71a  bleached. 
Weight,  10.11  linear  yards  (10.67  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 
Bleached,    Printed  in  olive  and  blue. 


Sample  No.  84.- — Pldmetih  Ch6pe. 

Plain  woven  ground  with  lappet  and  swivel  figures.    Finished  width,  39  inches. 

5S  ends  and  52  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  ground  yarn,  103/2,  hard  twisted,  bleached.    Lappet  yam,  40/2  (estimated), 

bleached,   mercerized.     Filling  ground   yarn,   598  hard  twisted,   bleached;  swivel 

yam,  40/2  (estimated),  mercerized  and  dyed- 
Weight,  7.03  linear  yards  (7.61  square  yardel  per  pound,  finished. 
Bleached  ground  with  white  lappet  and  brown  swivel  threads.     Clipped. 


ONE    HUNDRED   IMPORTED    COTTON    CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  85.— Dotted  Swiss. 

Plain  woven  ground  with  swivel  dota-     Finished  width,  31i  inches. 
79  ends  and  59  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  648.  dyed.     Fillii^  ground  yarn,  55s,  dyed.     Swivel  yarn,  40a  (eati- 
mated),  mercerized  and  dyed. 
Weight,  11.09  linear  yards  (9.70  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 
Blue  warp.    Blue  filling  with  red  swivel  dots.    Clipped. 


Plain  woven  ground  with  swivel  dots.     Finished  width,  3U  inches 
82  ends  and  60  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  63s,  bleached.     Filling  ground  yam,  90s,  bleached.    Swivel  varn  70s 
{estimated),  mercerized  and  dyed.  ■'      ' 

Weight,  12.62  linear  yards  (11,04  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished 
Bleached  warp.     Bleached  filling  with  blue  swivel  dots.     Clipped 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED   COTTON   CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  87. — Plumetis  CRfipE. 

Plain  woven  Rround  with  Bwivel  figure.     Finished  width,  39  inches. 
59  ends  and  54  picks  per  square  inch,  finished- 
Warp  yam,  101/2,  hard  twisted.    Filling  ground  yarn,  93/2,  hard  twisted. 
yam,  18/2,  bleached  and  mercerized- 
Weight,  6,51  linear  yards  (7,05  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 
Clipped  and  bleached. 


Plain  woven  ground  with  swivel  dots  in  sin  rolors.     Finished  width,  41  inches. 

73  ends  and  67  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yarns,  132/2,  dyed,  132/2.  bleached-     Filling  ground  yam,  136/2  bleached. 

o^^_..f ^n,^  ;__.-___. _j^    Tiercerized  and  dyed. 

2  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished- 

e  fillinK,   with  red.  green,  black,  violol,  yellow,  and 


ONE   HUNDEBD  IMPORTED  COTTOX   CU)THS. 


Sample  No.  89.— Fancy  Swivel  Voile. 

Fancy  ground  with  swivel  figuree.    Finished  width,  41  inches. 
TO  ends  aod  60  picks  per  square  inch,  fimehed- 

Warp  yarn,  138/2  bleached,  138/2  dyed-     Filling  yam,    120/2  bleached.     Swivel 
yam,  40/3  (eslimated)  mercerized,  and  dyed. 

Weight,  7.80  linear  yards  (8.88  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Red  and  white  warp,  white  lillii^  with  salmon  and  green  swivel  threads.    Clipped. 


Sample  No.  90 —Fancy  Swivel  and  Lappet. 

Fancy  ground  with  swivel  figures.     Finished  width,  39  inches. 

93  ends  and  75  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  lOls,  bleached,  mercerized.  Lappet  yam,  40/3  (estimated),  mercerized 
and  dyed.  Filling  yam,  1348,  bleached.  Swivel  yarn,  40/3  (estimated),  bleached 
and  mercerized. 

Weight,  13.43  linear  yards  (14.55  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

White  warp  and  yellow  lappet  yam;  white  filling  and  white  swivel  yam.     Clipped. 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED  COTTON   CLOTHS, 


Sample  No.  91. — Teacino  Cloth. 

Plain  woven.     Finished  width,  37  inches. 

87  ends  and  86  picks  per  square  inch,  finiehed. 

Warp  yarn,  65e.    Filling  yam,  83s. 

Weight,  5.98  linear  yardH  (6.15  square  yards)  per  pound,  1 

Bleached,  coated,  and  glazed. 


Sample  No.  92. — Near  Glass. 

Plain  woven.    Finished  width,  54  inches. 

19  ends  and  18  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yarn,  72s.    Filling  yam,  60s. 

Weight,  15.26  linear  yards  (22.89  aquue  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached  and  coated. 


ONE  HUJfDRED  IMPORTED  COTTOS   ClJ.tTllS. 


Sample  No.  93.— Book  Ci.oth. 

Plain  woven.     Finished  width,  40  inches. 

66  ends  and  56  picks  per  square  inch,  hniahed. 

Warp  yam,  34a,    Filling  yam,  359. 

Weight,  3.79  linear  yartts  (4.21  square  yards)  per  ptmnd,  IIiiInIkoI, 

Piece-dyed,  coated,  and  emboesed. 


FUiDTovi^Et.  Fini.*h. 
«7  Mwlswwi-io  pilule,'  f" 
Wup  yam.  ili.  t  .... 
Weiebt.  2.1^  li.iftttc  yt 
Fufx-^yvi,  tii*'l.  'it^ 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED  COTTON   CLOTHS. 


Sample  No.  95,— Auto  Top  Cloth  {Waterproof), 

Plain  woven.     Finished  width,  60  inches, 

54  ends  and  32  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  12/3,  grandrelle.    Filling  yarn,  12/2,  dyed 

Weight,  0.63  linear  yard  (1,05  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Grey  tint  drab  warp,  gray  tint  filling.    Waterproof,  by  reason  of  close  wea 


6, — Cotton  Table  Damask. 

teen  figures    on    warp-sateen    ground.     Finished 

73  ends  and  80  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yarn,  2o6.     FillinR  yam,  26s. 

Weight,  3,75  linear  yards  (3,75  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 

Bleached,  starched,  and  calendered. 


USE    HUXPRED   IMPl)RTEI>   ComiX    CU*THS, 


Saitple  Xo,  97. — Madras  Mvslik. 

Leao  eround  willi  Jacquard  woven  figures.     Finished  wiiith,  40  inch«^ 
42  ends  and  41  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 
Wmp  yam,  (iSe.     Filling  >"arn,  58s,  with  Ids  in  clipped  ligurfs. 
Weight,  10.29  linear  yards  (11.43  aquare  yards)  per  pound,  liiiisho*!. 
Clipped  and  bleached. 


Sample  No.  98.— Cotton  Tapesthy. 

Jacquard  woven  double  cloth.    Finished  width,  50  inches. 

139  ends  and  72  picka  per  aquare  inch,  finished. 

Warp  yam,  41/2  dyed.    Pilling  yarn,  80b,  dyed,  Ss,  dyed. 

Weight,  0.95  linear  yard  (1,32  square  yarda)  per  pound,  finished. 

Green,  olive  green,  blue,  brown,  rod,  and  salmon  warp.     Black  and  groy  filliDg. 


ONE   HUNDRED  IMPORTED   COTTON   CLOTHS, 


Sample  No,  99, — Cordxibot. 

Filline-pUe  weave,  plain  back.    Finished  width,  28)  inches. 
42  ejiQB  and  232  picks  per  square  inch,  finiBhed. 
Warp  yam,  16/2.    Filling  yarn,  23s,  pile  yarn,  23s  (efltimated). 
Weight,  1.39  linear  jjarde  (1.10  square  yards)  per  pound,  finiehed. 
Cut  and  piece-dyed  silver  grey. 


Sample  No.  IOO.^Velveteen. 

Filling-pile  weave,  twilled  back.    Finished  width,  27  inches. 
S4  ends  and  156  picks  per  square  inch,  finished. 
Warp  yarn,  37b.    Filling  yarn,  50e;  pile  yarn,  50e  (estimated). 
Weight,  2.95  linear  yards  (2.21  square  yards)  per  pound,  finished. 
Cut  and  piece-dyed  black. 

o 
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NOTE 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission.  These  surveys  deal  with  tie 
commodities  provided  for  by  the  tariff  act  in  force  at  the  time  of  their 
preparation. 

When  articles  or  commodities  are  covered  by  two  or  more  para- 
graphs of  the  tariff  act,  they  are  sometimes  combined  in  one  survey. 
This  is  done  only  when  similarity  and  industrial  relationship  are 
sufficient  to  justify  a  joint  treatment.  When  one  grade  of  an  article 
or  commodity  is  dutiable  and  another  grade  is  on  the  free  list,  the 
entire  treatment  is  effected  imder  the  dutiable  paragraph. 

The  commission  has  issued  as  a  separate  pamphlet  an  index  to  all 
its  publications.  This  index  lists  in  alphabetical  order  the  articles  or 
commodities  treated  in  any  commission  publication. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  survey  the  comimission  had  the  services 
of  R.  E.  K.  Peterson,  of  the  textile  division  of  the  conmiission's  staff, 
and  of  others. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  cotton-thread  industry  has  two  distmct  branches,  each  having^ 
a  more  or  less  specialized  field  and  a  highly  diversified  range  of 
products.  The  section  of  greatest  importance  produces  thread 
known  as  manufactiu-ers'  t&ead  for  use  in  industry;  the  other, 
so-called  domestic  thread,  this  term  being  used  to  include  not  only 
thread  for  home  sewing  by  hand  or  machine  but  also  darning,  knitting, 
and  art  needlework  cottons.  Although  a  few  of  the  larger  mills 
make  both  kinds,  most  of  the  mills  in  the  Um'ted  States  confine  their 
production  to  manufacturers'  thread.  Census  reports  show  produc- 
tion of  "cotton  thread''  amounting  to  23,275,618  pounds  in  1921, 
31,645,537  pounds  m  1923,  and  37,585,368  pounds  (valued  at 
$59,875,776)  in  1925.  The  Census  data  include  all  cotton  sewing^ 
thread  for  either  manufacturers'  or  household  use,  but  do  not  include 
cottons  for  handwork — these  softer  spun  threads  being  included 
without  separate  enumeration  with  cotton  yam — ^so  that  the  total 
output  of  the  industry  is  greater  than  that  shown  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

Considering  its  historic  upbuilding,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  cotton-t&ead  industry  in  this  country  was  energized,  just  aa 
were  some  of  the  early  railroad  enterprises,  by  the  influx  of  foreign 
capital.  The  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  this  branch  of  domestic 
industry  began  during  the  Civil  War  period  when,  because  of  tariff 
increases,  the  Clark  Thread  Co.,  of  Paisley,  Scotland,  established  a 
branch  in  New  Jersey,  and  J.  &  P.  Coats,  also  of  Paisley,  took  over 
a  domestic  plant  in  Rhode  Island.  Two  other  British  companies 
subsequently  built  plants  in  this  country  but  were  absorbed  by  the 
Clark  Thread  Co.  which  in  turn  was  itself  consolidated  with  J.  &  P. 
Coats  in  1896.  The  Coats  concern  of  Paisley  continued  to  expand 
its  international  connections,  establishing  mills  in  almost  every 
country  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Japan. 

Another  large  British  company,  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Co.,  of 
Manchester,  England,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  merger  of  14 
thread  companies  in  Great  Britain,  including  a  subordinate  concern 
in  France  and  one  in  Canada,  entered  the  American  field  in  1898. 
It  purchased  practically  all  the  common  stock  of  the  American 
Thread  Co.,  organized  by  the  fusion  of  14  domestic  thread  manu- 
facturers. 

Concentration  of  production  is  an  outstanding  feature  of  the 
"domestic"  or  household  branch  of  the  cotton-thread  industry  in 
the  United  States.     In  fact,  in  the  manufacture  of  spool  thread  and 
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handwork  cottoEs  for  household  use  there  is  little  small-scale  produc- 
iion  and  there  are  only  a  few  producers.  About  nine-tenths  of  the 
American  output  of  domestic  thread  and  handwork  cottons  is  made 
by  three  large  companies  which  overshadow  all  the  other  concerns  in 
«ize* 

In  manufacturers'  thread,  on  the  other  hand,  production  is  diffused 
among  a  large  number  of  sharply  competing  mills.  In  this  branch, 
the  most  important  in  the  industry,  the  three  large-scale  companies 
are  estimiated  to  produce  about  45  per  cent  of  the  American  supply; 
A  large  part  of  this  quota  is  the  output  of  the  American  Thread  Co., 
as  th^  other  two,  the  Coats  and  Clark  units,  specialize  for  the  most 
part  in  domestic  thread  and  handwork  cottons.  The  remaining  55 
per  cent  of  the  production  of  manufacturers'  thread  is  distributed 
among  150  or  more  medium  and  Sttiall-sized  mills  and  jobbers. 

The  three  large  companies  and  two  smaller  concerns  are  integrated 
plants  and  Conduct  the  entire  cycle  of  manufacturing  processes  from 
the  raw  cotton  to  the  finished  thread.  Virtually  all  of  the  moderate- 
«ized  thread  factories,  mostly  located  in  New  England,  start  with  the 
grey  yam  which  they  purchase  from  spinning  mills  specializing  in 
so-called  thread  yams,  and  carry  their  operations  through  the 
-doubling,  twisting,  dyeing,  bleaching,  finishing,  and  putting-up 
processes.  The  majority  of  the  small  mills  which  are  centralized  in 
the  metropolitan  area  of  New  York  have  the  conversion  processed 
done  for  them  on  commission  by  mills  specializing  in  the  various 
processes,  and  engage  only  in  assembling,  spooling,  and  marketing 
the  finished  thread.  As  they  sell  their  goods  under  their  own  trade- 
marked  brands,  these  small  concerns  enter  into  price  competition 
with  manufacturers  who  conduct  all  or  most  of  the  thread-making 
operations  in  their  own  plants. 

Imports  of  sewing  thread  in  recent  years  have  tended  to  diminish 
and  amount  to  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  domestic  produc- 
tion. They  are  largely  supplemental,  as  the  two  large  thread  con- 
cerns abroad  do  not  market  any  significant  part  of  their  exportable 
surplus  in  this  countiy. 

The  branch  of  the  industry  producing  cottons  for  handwork  is  the 
one  most  seriously  affected  by  foreign  competition,  which  is  heaviest 
from  France.  During  the  three  years,  1923-1925,  imports  of  French 
origin  averaged  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  and  85  per 
oent  of  the  total  value  of  all  the  imports  under  paragraph  902  of  the 
act  of  1922;  in  1926  the  proportions  were  approximately  60  and  80 
per  cent,  respectively.  French  handwork  cottons  have  been  held  in 
high  repute  for  fastness  of  dye  and  high  luster,  and  prior  to  the  war 
were  generally  considered  superior  to  the  domestic.  The  curtailment 
of  imports  during  the  period  of  hostilities,  however,  stimulated  the 
American  manufacturers  to  expand  their  output  and  improve  the 
quality,  with  the  result  that  domestic  handwork  cottons  now  com- 

f)are  favorably  with  the  imported  and  are  steadily  growing  in  popu- 
ar  estimation.  The  domestic  producers,  moreover,  have  a  distinct 
advantage  in  their  proximity  to  United  States  markets,  which  enables 
them  to  supply  consumers  on  short  notice.  The  price  differential  in 
favor  of  American  handwork  cottons  and  the  ready  response  of  manu- 
facturers to  market  demands  both  operate  to  aid  domestic  producers 
in  the  face  of  the  heavy  competition  from  France. 
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The  United  States  exports  of  sewing  thread  are  considerably 
smaller  in  value  than  imports.  In  late  years  they  have  been  on  the 
decline,  dropping  from  1,653,184  pounds  in  1922  to  960,454  poimds 
in  1925,  but  rising  in  1926  to  1,299,269  pounds.  The  three  principal 
thread  manufacturers  in  this  country  cater  primarily  to  home-market 
demand.  American  producers  of  thread  who  had  developed  an  export 
business  during  the  war  when  European  production  was  at  a  low  ebb 
now  find  it  difficult  to  compete  in  the  world  markets  against  the  two 
chief  British  thread  manufacturers,  J.  &  P.  Coats  (Ltd.)  and  the 
English  Sewing  Cotton  Co.,  80  per  cent  of  whose  production  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  destined  for  the  export  trade.  With  their  wide 
commercial  and  industrial  affiliations  of  an  international  character, 
these  leading  British  companies  virtually  dominate  the  cotton  sewing- 
thread  production  and  trade  of  the  world.  The  competitive  strength 
of  the  British  thread  industry  in  international  commerce  is  evidenced 
by  the  exports  from  Great  Britain,  which  attained  a  record  of  34,- 
695,400  pounds  in  1900  and  averaged  during  the  five  years  1922-1926 
about  18,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

Domestic  exports  of  crochet,  darning,  and  embroidery  cottons 
amounting  to  291,456  pounds  in  1922,  declined  to  97,701  pounds  in 
1925,  and  recovered  to  123,400  pounds  in  1926.  Exporters  of  Ameri- 
can-made handwork  cottons  find  considerable  difficulty  in  competing 
against  the  trade  prestige  of  long-established  European  brands,  par- 
ticularly the  French. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Tariff  Act  op  September  21,  1922 

Par.  902.  Cotton  sewing  thread,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  hundred  yards;  crochet, 
darning,  embroidery,  and  knitting  cottons,  ;put  up  for  handwork,  in  lengths  not 
exceeding  eight  hundred  and  forty  yards,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  hundred  yards: 
Provided,  That  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  20  nor 
more  than  35  per  centum  ad  valorem.  In  no  case  shall  the  duty  be  assessed  on 
a  less  number  of  yards  than  is  marked  on  the  goods  as  imported. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

■  Tlie  thread  industry  has  two  distinct  branches,  namely, ''  domestic  '* 
or  household  threads  and  manufacturers'  threads.  The  designation 
''domestic  threads"  is  an  estabUshed  trade  term  covering  all  the 
products  sold  through  the  retail  dealer  to  the  ultimate  consumer  for 
hand  or  machine  sewing  and  art  needlecraf t.  This  branch  includes 
not  only  sewing  thread  but  also  darning,  mending,  knitting,  crochet- 
ing, tatting,  and  embroidery  cottons. 

The  production  of  manufacturers'  threads  is  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  thread  industry.  The  strides  that  have  taken  place 
in  industry  through  the  invention  of  sewing  machines  of  highly  spe- 
cialized construction  have  brought  about  a  great  development  in  the 
factory  production  of  articles  formerly  made  in  the  home  or  by  the 
smaUrshop  artisan  and  craftsman.  This  development  has  resulted 
in  a  coordinate  expansion  in  the  thread  industry  to  supply  manufac- 
turers with  threads  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  complicated 
processes  of  stitching  under  the  heavy  tension  of  the  high-speed, 
motor-driven  factory  sewing  machines  and  suitable  for  the  many 
types  of  machines  and  for  different  textile  fibers  and  materials. 
Besides  the  great  amount  of  general-utility  thread  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  apparel  and  house  furnishings,  special  threads  are. 
now  prepared  for  use  in  making  shoes,  saddles,  luggage,  gloves,  gas 
mantles,  baseballs,  automobile  tops,  upholstery,  carpets,  awnings, 
sails,  flags,  umbrellas,  mail  bags,  overalls,  corsets,  straw  hats,  etc., 
and  for  the  floral  and  the  bookbinding  trades.  In  addition  there  are 
also  produced  threads  adaptable  to  particular  operations  such  as 
buttonholing,  serging,  and  blindstitching. 

As  a  result  of  the  various  demands  of  the  trades,  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  the  home  seamstress,  the  manufacture  of  thread  has  become 
a  specialized  and  complex  industry  involving  the  production  of  thou- 
sands of  articles  differing  with  regard  to  size,  construction,  twist, 
color,  finish,  put-up  and  yardage,  quaUty,  and  brand. 


2  TARIFF  INFORM  A.TION   SURVEYS 

COTTON  SEWING  THREAD 

Definition. — Cotton  sewing  thread  may  be  defined  as  a  smooth, 
evenly  spun,  hard-twisted,  jny  or  cable  yam,  treated  by  special  fin- 
ishing processes  to  make  it  resistant  to  abrasion  in  its  passage  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle  and  through  materials  in  seaming  and  stitching 
operations. 

Construction. -^-^ewing  threads  for  both  domestic  and  manufac- 
turers' use  may  be  either  plain  laid  or  cable  laid.  Special  threads 
for  the  shoe  industry  may  also  be  braided.  In  plain  laid,  sometimes 
called  ''straight-doubled''  threads,  a  number  offends  of  single  yams 
are  by  one  operation  twisted  into  a  ply  yam.  In  cabling,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  two  twisting  operations,  the  first  making  the 
ply  yam  from  two  or  more  singles  and  th^  second  making  the  cabled 
yiuTi  or  thread  from  three  or  more  ply  yarns.  Certain  industries 
demand  the  cable  laid,  but  threads  for  ordinary  purposes  are  gen- 
erally plain  laid.  The  production  of  cabled  threads,  except  for  house- 
hold use,  is  on  the  decline.  For  home  consumption,  however,  the 
standard  thread  is  cabled  because  of  the  diversified  uses  to  which  it 
is  put  in  both  hand  and  machine  sewing.  In  handwork  particularly, 
since  a  definite  length  of  thread  passes  its  full  length  through  the 
cloth  at  every  stitch,  the  amount  of  manipulation  and  wear  which 
the  thread  undergoes  is  considerably  more  than  in  machine  sewing 
work.  Household  thread  is  therefore  given  the  extra  doubling  to 
make  it  hard  and  compact  enough  to  prevent  fraying. 

Threads  of  a  braided  construction,  which  were  developed  diirin^  th6 
war  for  the  shoe  industry,  consist  usually  of  16  ends  or  strands  of 
single  yarn  plaited  together  on  a  braiding  machine  instead  of  t#is§6d 
together  on  a  doubling  machine.  Braiding  is  employed  to  avert  th^ 
stranding  difficulties  often  met  with  in  a  thread  with  aii  improperly 
balanced  twist  when  loose  riders  are  picked  up  by  the  needle  barb 
in  the  shoe  machine  or  when  the  tension  of  th0  machinery  is  so  heavy 
that  the  twist  is  backed  up  by  the  pressure. 

Manufacturers'  thread  in  plain-laid  form  for  general  sowing  b 
produced  in  2,  3,  and  4  cord.  The  word  "cord"  is  employed  in 
the  thread  industry  to  designate  the  number  of  single  ends  compbsing 
the  thread  and  is  synonymous  with  the  spinners'  term  "ply,"  the 
two  words  being  frequently  used  interchangeably.  For  sp^ial 
industries,  notably  the  shoe  industry,  requiring  threads  of  excep- 
tional strength,  the  cords  range  progressively  up  to  28,  both  in  plain 
and  cable  construction.  Household  thread  for  hand  and  machine 
use  is  largely  a  6-cord  cabled  product;  domestic  3-cord  plain-laid 
threads  are  for  basting  and  for  seaming  operations  in  which  security 
and  durability  are  less  essential  requisites;  a  high  grade  of  sewing 
thread,  especially  in  the  mercerized  finish,  is  also  now  sold  in  3-coM 
for  the  domestic  trade. 

Twist. — The  direction  of  the  twist  in  straight-doubled  threads  is 
always  opposite  to  that  inserted  in  the  spinning  of  the  single  yams 
from  which  the  thread  is  made.  When  the  revolutions  of  the  spin- 
ning spindle  have  been  toward  the  right,  producing  a  single  yarn  with 
a  so-called  regular  twist,  the  twisting  spindles  in  the  thread  doubling 
operations  are  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  giving  a  thread  with 
a  left  or  reverse  twist.  Threads  for  manufacturing  purposes  ar^ 
made  with  either  left  or  right  twist.     Some  industrial  sewing  ma- 
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eMi3Les  require  a  left  twi^t  for  the  upper  or  needle  thread,  wheci 
^ther  a  left  or  right  twist  may  b^  used  for  the  bobbia  or  looper. 
Multiple-needle  machines  often  employ  a  right-twisted  thread  for 
one  Q^edle  or  set  of  needles  and  a  left-twisted  thread  for  anoth^. 
This  pequirem^t  necessitates  the  production  of  threads  of  both 
twists.  The  bulk  demand  is  for  the  left  twist,  which  is  the  standard 
in  the  sewing-thread  industry,  and  unless  otherwise  specified  by  a 
oonsumer  this  is  the  twist  supplied. 

In  cabled  threads,  such  as  6-cord  household  thready  there  are  three 
twists,  the  first  imparted  in  the  spinning  of  the  smgle  yam,  the 
second  in  the  ply,  and  the  third  in  the  cabling.  The  two  methods 
of  insertiQg  the  doubling  and  cabling  twists  are  as  follows:  (1)  Single 
yaans  may  be  doubled  mto  the  ply  iq  the  same  direction  as  in  spin- 
ning, that  is,  to  the  right;  this  is  designated  ''twist  on  twist."  The 
finishing  twist  which  cables  the  plied  yams  is  tJien  inserted  directly 
opposite  the  two  preceding  twists,  making  it  regular-regular-reverse, 
or  hawser  twist.  (2)  A  6-cord  thread  may  be  made  by  altering  the 
twist  witJi  each  doubling,  making  the  twist  regular-reverse-regular, 
or  cable  twist.  This  twist  is  not  successfully  used  for  sewing 
thread,  but  is  employed  for  the  6-cord  crochet  cotton  known  as 
cordichet  or  crochet  twist.  Six-cord  sewing  thread  is  made  ''hawser 
twist,"  though  ordinarily  it  is  referred  to  under  the  broader  term 
"cable  twist." 

The  amoimt  of  twist  to  be  inserted  in  the  spinning  and  in  the 
doubling  of  the  yams  is  a  technical  detail  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  production  of  high-grade  thread.  The  twists  must  be  properly 
balanced  in  order  to  prevent  the  thread  kinking  at  the  eye  of  the 
needle.  The  turns  of  twist  per  inch  to  be  iaserted  in  spinning  are 
based  on  the  square  root  of  the  yam  number,  and  the  turns  of  twist 
to  be  inserted  in  doubling  are  based  on  the  square  root  of  the  equiva- 
lent yam  number  (obtained  by  dividing  the  single-yarn  number  by 
the  ply)  times  a  twist  constant.  The  selection  of  the  correct  twist 
constant  is  a  matter  of  judgment  and  involves  consideration  of 
various  factors  such  as  the  length  of  staple  of  the  raw  cotton,  the 
structure  of  the  thread,  and  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended.  In 
the  case  of  straight-laid  sewing  thread  for  general  consumption  the 
ply- twist  constant  is  usually  about  5J^.  Using  this  twist  constant, 
a  3-cord  thread  made  of  30s  singles,  for  instance,  would  have  5J^ 
times  3.16  (the  square  root  of  10,  i.  e.,  30  divided  by  3),  or  17.38 
turns  twist  per  mch.  The  ply  twist  in  ordinary  3-cord  sewing 
threads  ranges  from  about  16  to  30  turns  per  inch. 

Finishes. — ^Threads,  other  than  the  natural  grey,  are  made  in 
three  standard  finishes:  (1)  soft  or  dull;  (2)  "silk,"  also  called  pol- 
ished, hard,  or  glac6;  and  (3)  mercerized.  Between  each  of  these 
classes  are  numerous  intermediate  finishes. 

A  soft-finished  thread  is  one  that  has  been  treated  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  softening  ingredients  to  give  it  slipping  Qualities  and  to 
overcome  the  harshness  consequent  upon  the  removal  of  the  natural 
oils  from  the  cotton  in  the  bleaching  and  dyeing  process.  To  obtain 
a  silk-finished  threatd,  a  special  dressing  consisting  of  a  combination 
of  ingredients  such  as  beeswax,  gum  arabic,  paraffin,  starch,  an4 
white  soap,  is  applied  to  lay  the  fuzzy  projecting  fibers  into  the  body 
of  the  thread.  The  polishing  process  works  the  ingredients  into  the 
thread  and  gives  luster  and  smoothnjess.     Formulae  for  sizing  ^m- 
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size  that  a  hank  of  840  yards  weighs  1  pound,  or  a  unit-testing  section 
of  120  yards  (one-seventh  of  a  hank)  weighs  1,000  grains,  is  designated 
as  No.  1.  If  120  yards  weigh  500  grains,  or  two  hanks  consisting  of 
1,680  yards  weigh  a  pound,  the  yam  is  No.  2,  or  one-half  the  size  of 
No.  1.  Thus  a  unit  of  120  yards  of  single  yam  weighing  25  grains 
would  be  one*fortieth  of  the  size  of  a  No.  1  yam  and  would  be  called 
No.  40  yam.  A  pound  of  No.  40  yam  would  contain  40  hanks  and 
would  therefore  run  33,600  yards  to  the  pound  (forty  times  840). 
The  number  or  count  of  any  cotton  yam  is  obtained  by  weighing  a 
testing  skein  of  120  yards,  called  a  lea,  and  dividing  the  weight  in 
grains  into  1,000.  For  a  ply  yam  the  resultant  is  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  ends  to  find  the  count  of  the  component  yams.  The 
number  of  yards  per  pound  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  yam 
count  by  840  and  dividing  by  the  ply. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  thread  industry  3-cord  thread  was  the 
first  commercial  product,  and  manufacturers  nimibered  it  according 
to  the  size  of  the  yarn  from  which  it  was  made.  Thus  a  3-cord 
No.  30  thread  was  made  from  three  strands  of  30s  single  yam  twisted 
into  one.  In  actual  proportions  the  30  3-cord  thread  was  equivalent 
to  a  single  strand  of  No.  10  yam,  as  it  would  run  the  same  nmnber 
of  yards  to  the  pound.  With  the  introduction  and  development 
of  other  cords  or  plies  of  sewing  threads,  such  as  2,  4,  and  6  cord 
thread,  the  system  of  numbering  was  not  changed  and  the  3-cord 
thread  became  the  standard  for  all.  In  order,  however,  to  make 
the  threads  of  the  same  ticket  nmnber,  but  of  different  plies,  equiva- 
lent in  diameter  or  circumference  to  the  3-cord,  to  permit  their 
passage  through  needles  with  the  same-sized  eye,  it  became  the 
practice  to  vary  the  size  of  the  yam  from  which  the  thread  was 
made.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  yards  to  the  pound  of  thread  of 
the  same  ticket  but  of  different  plies  remains  constant  under  this 
system.  A  3-cord  No.  30  thread,  therefore,  being  made  from  30/3 
yarn  measures  8,400  yards  to  the  pound,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  10s 
single  yam.  To  obtain  this  same  amount  of  yardage  in  a  2-cord 
size  30  thread,  two  plies  of  20s  yam  would  be  employed;  ina4-cord 
size  30  thread,  four  plies  of  40s;  and  in  a  6-cord  thread  of  the  same 
ticket  nmnber  six  strands  of  60s.  In  this  instance  the  2-cord, 
3-cord,  4-cord,  and  6-cord  are  all  labeled  with  the  same  ticket  No. 
30  and  are  composed  of  different  sizes  of  yams,  ranging  from  20s 
to  60s,  according  to  the  nmnber  of  ends  in  the  thread.  Since  all 
of  them  measure  8,400  yards  to  the  pound,  they  all  fit  the  eye  of 
the  needle  adapted  to  size  30  3-cord  thread. 

In  ordinary  3-cord  sewing  thread,  from  No.  16  to  No,  40,  the 
labeled  ticket  nmnber  coincides  with  the  yam  nmnber  from  which 
the  thread  is  made.  Above  size  40  there  is  a  departure  in  the  uni- 
formity of  the  system,  and  the  numbering  is  an  arbitrary  process. 
Size  50  3-cord  thread  is  made  nominally  from  45s  yam  instead  of 
50s  yam,  size  60  thread  from  50s  yam,  size  70  thread  from  60s  yam, 
and  so  on  up  to  110  ticket  size.  Above  size  50,  therefore,  and  up  to 
size  110,  there  is  a  differential  of  10  between  the  ticket  size  and  the 
yam  number. 

Six-cord  thread  between  ticket  sizes  16  and  50  is  made  from  yams 
twice  as  fine  as  the  3-cord  bearing  the  same  number.  Above  size  50 
the  differential  of  10  enters  into  the  numbering  of  6-cord  as  well  as 
3-cord  threads.     While  a  3-cord  thread  bearing  ticket  size  60  would 
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be  rnnda  nominally  from  503  yam,  the  yarn  used  for  a  G-cord  thread 
size  60  would  not  be  exactly  double  the  ticket  size,  but  would  be 
110s  instead  of  120s. 

Although  the  system  as  outlined  above  is  the  basis  of  the  nominal 
standards  for  the  yam  sizes  entering  into  the  ticket  numbers  of 
thread,  individual  manufacturers  do  not  strictly  adhere  to  it  in  prac- 
tice. The  yarn  from  which  the  thread  is  made  usually  varies  several 
counts  below  the  theoretical  standard.  This  divergence  and  lack  of 
conformity  may  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  of  adhering  to  the 
nominal  basis  because  of  variations  in  the  constituency  of  the  yam 
in  the  technical  processes  of  manufacture  into  thread.  As  the  sizes 
of  yam  are  based  upon  the  grey,  subsequent  treatment  such  as 
boiBng  off,  bleaching,  dyeing,  twisting,  gassing,  and  mercerizing  not 
only  affect  the  properties  of  the  yam  but  alter  the  yam  count.  To 
make  up  for  the  gains  or  losses  resulting  from  these  various  proc- 
esses, the  manufacturers  start  with  a  coarser  grey  yam  than  called 
for,  since  the  grist  will  come  up  to  that  required  for  the  thread  in 
the  final  product.  Because  of  this  permissible  deviation  from  the 
theoretical  standard  in  the  yam  sizes  which  comprise  the  ticket 
numbers  for  the  various  pUes  or  grades  of  thread,  the  following  table 
is  presented  to  show  the  average  used  among  various  manufacturers 
of  thread  in  the  United  States. 

Table  I. — Nominal  standard  and  average  count  of  yam  tised  by  representative 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  for  principal  cotton  threads  in  standard 
sizes 


3-cord  thread 

4-oord  thread 

6-cord  thread 

Ticket  numb^ 

1 

Average  ' 

count  of    Koininal 
natural    standard 
grey 

Average 

ooantof 

natural 

grey 

Nondnal 
standard 

1 

Average 

cpunt  of  '  Nominal 
natural    standard 
grey 

16 „ 

20 _ 

24 

15              16 
18  '            20 
22  '            24 
28  ;             30 
33               36 
37               40 
42               45 
47  '             50 
56               60 
66               70 

20 
20 
30 
37 
43 
47 
56 
66 
76 
86 

22 

27 
32 
40 
45 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 

30  ^              32 
38  ,              40 
47                 48 

90 

57                 6& 

16 

67                 72 

40 

76                 80 

W. _ 

00 

96               100 

106           ua 

7fL 

115               120 

80 

125                ISQ 

That  yam  numbers  do  not  measure  up  to  the  theoretical  standard 
is  not,  therefore,  an  indication  of  misrepresentation.  It  is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  technicalities  of  the  industry  and  the  attempt 
to  make  the  threads  of  different  plies  bat  the  same  ticket  number 
correspond  to  the  same  diameter,  in  order  to  permit  Uieir  passage 
through  the  same  needle  with  approximately  the  same  tension. 

NumherUig  of  mercerized  thread, — Mercenzed  cotton  threads  for 
manufacturers'  use  in  both  2-ply  and  3-ply  are  numbered  according 
to  the  standard  used  in  numbering  silk  thre^id.  In  this  system  the 
variable  lengths  of  silk  per  ounce  are  designated  arbitrarily  by 
idphabetical  letters,  ciphers,  or  series  of  ciphers,  as  shown  in  tJie 
following  table: 
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Table  2. — Typical  system  of  numbering  mercerized  cottqn  thread  (*' ounce  goods") 


Character 


0000 
000. 
00.. 
0— . 
A.. 
B.. 
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ticket 
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nomber 
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70 

70 
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60 
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40 
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30 
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1. 

D 

U 

EE 

F 

FF 
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ticket 

number 
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oericed 
cotton  (ap- 
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Nominal 
yam 
count 
from 
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20 
IQ 
H 
12 

& 
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The*  nominal  yam  counts  used  by  different  manufacturers  vaiy,, 
but  the  insertions  in  the  table  above  are  representative  of  trade  usage. 

Numbering  of  cotton-welt  thread, -^The  sizes  of  heavy  cotton  threads 
used  for  sewing  welts  on  shoes  follow  the  system  employed  in  the 
numbering  of  heavy  linen  welt  threads.  The  ordinary  size  of  the 
single  bleached  linen  welt  yam  is  19J^  iea  or  20  lea,  and  the  ticket 
numbers  are  based  on  the  number  of  cords  in  the  thread.  A  No.  6 
linen-welt  thread  consists  of  six  cords  or  plies,  each  being  composed 
of  size  193^  lea.  The  present  practice  of  the  cotton-thread  manu- 
facturers is  to  match  the  diameter  of  the  cotton-welt  thread  to  the 
linen.  In  straight-laid  thread  this  is  done  by  using  a  size  8J^  singles 
cotton  yam  which  corresponds  approximately  to  the  19J^  lea  linen 
singles.  The  number  of  cords  in  plain-laid  cotton-welt  thread 
ranges  from  3  to  14,  and  the  various  threads  are  ordered  according 
to  the  cord.  In  braided  welt  thread,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nimiber 
of  cords  or  ends  braided  together  is  constant  for  all  ticket  numbers, 
16  ends  being  the  general  usage.  The  yam  count  of  the  individual 
ends,  however,  is  varied  to  obtain  different  sizes  of  the  finished  welt 
thread.  The  ticket  numbers  applied  to  the  cotton-welt  thread 
correspond  to  those  used  for  linen  thread  having  the  same  diameter. 
A  braided  cotton-welt  thread  of  ticket  size  No.  7  is,  for  instance,  made 
up  of  cotton  yam  of  such  a  size  that  16  singles  equal  in  diameter  seven 
strands  or  cords  of  linen  yam  of  size  193^  lea. 

Colors. — Manufacturers  of  cotton  thread  and  art  neeedlework 
cottons  follow  the  colors  determined  upon  by  the  Textile  Color  Card 
Association  and  are  therefore  constantly  shifting  their  color  range 
from  one  season  to  another.  Domestic  sewing  thread  and  handwork 
cottons  are  made  in  more  than  200  colors,  but  each  manufacturer, 
however,  has  a  standard  assortment  of  approximately  80  or  90  staple 
shades.  The  bulk  of  the  colors  are  produced  in  sizes  50,  60,  70,  and 
80.  The  color  card  for  manufacturers'  threads  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  that  for  the  domestic  line,  embracing  185  shades  in  the  com- 
plete range.  About  50  of  these  are  standard  shades  in  steady  de- 
mand. A  fairly  large  quantity  of  thread  for  industrial  use  is  sold  in 
the  natural  unbleached  grey  as  a  bobbin  and  Ipoper  thread  in  the 
manufacture  of  workingmen's  garments  and  for  serging  operations. 

Put-up  and  yardage. — Prior  to  the  war  the  standard  form  of  put-up 
for  domestic  cotton  thread  was  the  200-yard  length  wound  on  small 
wooden  spools.     During  the  war  period  the  quantity  per  spool  was 
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reduced  to  150  yards;  the  present  quantity  is  100  yards.  The  do- 
mestic thread  is  furnished  to  the  retailer  in  wooden  cabinets  contain- 
ing 25  or  50  dozen  spools  of  assorted  ticket  niunbers,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  70  per  cent  white  and  30  per  cent  black.  The  size  in  great- 
est demand  is  ticket  No.  50,  which  represents  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  spools  in  the  cabinet.  Nos.  40  and  60,  the 
next  in  demand,  comprise  approximately  20  and  18  per  cent  of  the 
total;  Nos.  36  and  30  constitute  about  5  per  cent  each;  and  Nos.  8, 10, 
12, 16,  20,  and  24  about  2  per  cent  each  of  the  total.  Colored  domestic 
threads  are  packed  in  boxes  of  a  dozen  spools  of  one  size  and  color, 
and  in  5  dozen  cartons  containing  2  spools  each  of  30  shades  or  3 
spools  each  of  20  shades. 

Domestic  threads  are  also  marketed  in  200,  250,  500,  and  800  yard 
spools  for  basting,  millinery,  and  general  sewing,  and  on  50  ^nd  75 
yard  spools  for  special  uses  such  as  carpet  and  button  stitching. 

Another  form  of  put-up  for  home  consumption  is  that  in  the  so- 
called  "  thread  lengths  "  composed  of  threads  of  assorted  colors  braided 
together  in  a  flat,  ribbonlike  band  from  which  the  thread  may  be 
pmled  out  as  needed. 

Manufactiu"ers'  thread  for  ordinary  sewing  purposes  in  soft  and 
silk  finishes  is  put  up  in  500,  1,200,  3,600,  4,800,  6,000,  7,200,  9,600, 
and  12,000  yard  lengths  on  paper  tubes,  cones,  and  wcioden  spools 
called  jumbo  or  bull  spools.  The  latter  holding  the  two  maximum 
yardages  is  the  most  expensive,  owing  to  the  greater  winding  costs 
and  the  high  outlays  for  the  white  birch  wood  For  the  spools.^  Since 
the  discarded  spools  are  not  refilled,  the  initial  cost  is  not  compen- 
sated for  by  repetition  of  use.  They  are  now  being  superseded  more 
generally  by  winding  receptacles  of  papier  mach6,  which  insure  better 
delivery  on  the  sewing  machine  and  greater  elasticity.  Tubes  are 
a  popular  form  of  put-up  for  sUk-finished  threads.  Cones  are  most 
generally  employed  for  soft-finished  threads.  The  thread  manufac- 
tiu"er  generally  follows  the  dictates  of  the  consumers  in  the  manufac- 
turing trades,  who  often  order  a  form  of  put-up  in  accordance  with 
the  customs  and  traditions  of  their  particular  industry,  rather  than 
with  reference  to  economy  in  the  thread  manufacturers'  production 
program. 

Mercerized  cotton  thread,  like  silk  thread, ,  is  known  as  oimce 
goods  and  is  put  on  1-oimce  spools  and  2-omice  tubes  and  also  on 
one-half  pound  cones  or  tubes  for  manufacturing  use. 

Cabled  lock-stitch  thread  and  braided  lock-stitch  thread  for  sewing 
soles  to  welts  in  the  shoe  industry  are  sold  by  the  pound  and  are 
called  weight  goods  or  cotton  weights. 

Another  form  of  put-up  for  manufacturers  is  the  ready-woimd 
bobbin  for  sewing  machines  which  require  shuttles.  First  intro- 
duced in  1884,  these  ready-woimd  bobbins  are  now  produced  by  four 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  Because  of  the  necessity  of 
properly  fitting  the  various  types  of  shuttles  in  different  kinds  of 
sewmg  machines,  there  are  on  the  market  over  a  dozen  styles  of  ready- 
wound  bobbins  and  in  each  type  is  a  full  range  of  sizes,  qualities,  and 
colors,  indicating  again  the  wide  scope  of  production  necessary  in 
the  thread  industry  to  meet  all  demands. 

Quality  and  brands. — The  strength,  pliability,  elasticity,  smooth- 
ness, ana  uniformity  of  cotton  sewing  thread  are  the  primary  criteria 
of  quality,  and  these  characteristics  of  the  thread  are  dependent  on 
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the  length  and  evenness  of  the  staple  or  individual  fibers  in  the  raw 
cotton,  the  uniformity  of  spinning,  the  balance  of  the  twist,  and  the 
finish  applied.  There  has  been  no  standardization  of  quality  in 
the  thread  business,  and  the  consumer  is  dependent  almost  entu'ely 
on  the  reputation  and  reliability  of  the  manufacturer  for  a  satis- 
factory product.^  A  number  of  large  manufacturers  who  maintain 
quality  standards  in  their  output  have  a  system  of  brand  names  for 
diflFerent  classes  or  qualities  of  their  thread.  There  are  four  or  five 
categories  of  quality  known  to  the  consumer  under  the  brand  name 
rather  than  the  class  number,  the  brand  standing  for  standardized 
merchandise  made  from  a  certain  type  and  quality  of.  cotton.  The 
standard  3-cord  thread  is  generally  made  in  all  qualities;  2-cord  in 
three;  while  4-cord  and  6-cord  are  produced  as  a  rule  in  only  the 
first  quality.  There  are,  however,  some  limited  quantities  of  second- 
grade  4-cord  on  the  market.  Practically  all  the  qualities  or  grades 
of  thread  are  made  in  the  full  range  of  sizes  for  each  cord. 

The  production  of  different  qualities  of  thread  is  the  result  not 
only  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to  cater  to  the 
diflFerent  purchasing  powers  of  their  various  customers  but  of  the 
necessity  for  different  grades  of  thread  for  diflFerent  purposes.  As 
mentioned  before,  the  price  and  ultimate  use  of  the  garment  or 
articles  to  be  sewn,  the  kind  and  density  of  the  fabric  or  material  of 
which  it  is  made,  the  construction,  appearance,  and  strength  of  the 
seam,  and  the  number  of  plies  or  thicknesses  of  material  in  the 
seams,  the  type  of  stitch  employed  (shuttle,  chain,  double  locked, 
overedge,  flat  seam,  etc.),  the  nimiber  of  stitches  per  unit  length, 
and  number  of  rows  of  stitching  per  seam  are  all  factors  which  have 
a  bearing  on  the  quality  of  the  thread  to  be  employed.  DiflFerent 
combinations  of  thread  are  also  required  for  the  needle  and  for  the 
bobbin  or  looper  in  sewing  machines.  The  under  thread  in  the 
bobbin  or  looper  reaches  the  fabric  with  its  full  strength  and  in 
general  may,  therefore,  be  of  20  to  25  per  cent  finer  quality  than 
the  upper  thread  and  frequently  of  one  less  ply.  In  the  formation 
of  the  shuttle  stitch  the  needle  thread  which  thrashes  through  the 
eye  of  the  needle  from  30  to  80  times  before  passing  a  given  point  is 
impaired  at  least  18  to  20  per  cent  by  chafing  before  reaching  the 
stitch.  To  stand  the  strain  of  such  heavy  friction,  the  upper  thread 
must  be  either  of  a  higher  grade  cotton  or  heavier  in  ticket  size 
than  the  bobbin  thread.  In  the  formation  of  the  chain  and  double- 
locked  stitch  the  upper  thread  passes  through  the  eye  of  the  needle 
only  once,  and  therefore  is  not  chafed;  the  under  thread  for  stitches 
of  the  latter  construction  is,  however,  considered  to  be  reinforced  -at 
least  twofold  by  being  laid  in  a  triple  series  in  the  formation  of  the 
loops  and  hence  may  be  from  two  to  three  sizes  finer  than  the  needle 
thread.  Some  manufacturers  recommend  that  the  imder  thread  be 
approximately  one-half  the  size  of  the  top  thread  of  the  same  quality. 

Number  of  brands, — ^A  directory  of  cotton-thread  brands  in  the 
United  States,  compiled  in  1925  by  the  Cotton  Thread  Association 

(Inc.),  listed  nearly   1,150   trade-marked   brands  reported   by  67 

- — . —  0  — — — — — . ^ , , _ 

1  Ad  important  development  of  recent  years  is  the  tendency  among  big  users  of  thread  to  test  their 
thread  porchases  ps  to  size,  strength,  yr  rdape,  and  quality,  Instead  of  relying  on  the  brand  or  trade-mark 
and  the  gur  ranty  of  the  maker.  Son  e  Irrge  couipanies  not  only  disregnrd  the  value  of  established  trade- 
marks entirely,  but  as  a  matter  of  policy  insist  on  buying  goods  put  up  plain  without  brand  n^arks.  This 
mateHally  affect4i  the  nature  of  the  thread  business,  making  eotton  thread  more  of  a  staple  commodity 
than  a  proprietary  article. 
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companies.    As  these  firms  feprea^ut  less  than  ouerthifd  of  the  tota 
number  of  active  producers  and  miscellaneous  distributers,  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  brands  on  the  market  probably  amount^  to  sevetral 
thousand. 

This  multiplicity  of  brands  is  in  some  degree  the  outcome  of  tber 
position  of  the  jobber  in  the  distribution  of  the  thread.  Many 
so-called  thread  producers  are  in  reality  jobbers  acting  as  converters 
who  purchase  yam  from  various  mills  and  pass  it  around  among^ 
bleachers,  dyers,  and  winders  for  tibe  various  operations  necessary 
in  the  conversion  of  yarn  to  thread.  The  amoxmt  of  converting  which 
a  jobber  handles  as  a  paxt  of  his  business  may  vary  from  rnere  spool- 
ing and  labeling  to  almost  all  the  processes  of  thread  making  except 
the  actual  spinning  of  the  yam.  The  jobber  controls  the  labeling  of 
the  thread  which  he  distributes  to  the  retailer  or  consumer  under 
his  own  trade-mark. 

Localization  of  demand. — The  conservatism  of  thread  consumers 
and  their  reluctance  to  change  from  any  article  to  which  they  have 
become  accustomed  has  brought  about  localization  of  demand  for 
particular  brands.  This  is  especially  true  of  domestic  threads.  As 
a  result  of  this  adherence  to  tradition  and  custom,  the  two  largest 
manufacturers  of  domestic  thread,  with  virtually  the  same  scope  of 
output,  have  well-defined  fields  of  sales.  The  large  cities  of  the  East 
have  become  almost  the  exclusive  market  for  the  products  of  the 
one;  the  small  towns  of  the  South  and  Middle  West  the  sales  area 
for  the  other. 

HANDWORK  COTTONS 

In  addition  to  the  production  of  sewing  thread  for  hand  and  machine- 
work,  the  so-called  ''domestic"  branch  of  the  thread  industry 
includes  also  yarns  known  as  handwork  cottons  which  are  used  for 
darning,  mending,  knitting,  crocheting,  tatting,  couching,  emhroid-^ 
ering  and  general  art  needle  work. 

Darning  and  mending  cottons. — Darning  and  mending  cottons  are 
soft-spun  ''grouped"  yams  consisting  of  2,  3,  or  4  ends  of  2-ply  yarn 
laid  parallel  in  a  process  of  multiple  winding.  Although  the  terms, 
darning  and  mending  are  synonymous  and  interchangeable  in  the 
trade,  the  word  "darning"  is  more  frequently  used  to  designate  the 
plain,  unmercerized  cottons  for  coarse  work.  Mending  cottons^  on 
the  other  hand,  generally  denote  the  better  grade,  higher  priced, 
mercerized  variety,  suitable  for  fine  repair  work  on  lisle  and  silk 
hosiery,  and  adapted  also  to  embroidery  as  well  as  for  padding  in  the 
embroidery  of  monograms  or  conventional  motifs. 

Darning  cotton  usually  consists  of  3  or  4  ends,  while  mending^ 
cotton,  as  a  rule,  is  composed  of  2  or  3  ends.  Plain,  unmercerized, 
darning  cotton  is  made  from  24s  to  30s  2-ply  yams,  whereas  mer- 
cerized mending  cotton  is  generally  made  from  34s  to  40s  2-ply  yams.^ 

Papier-mdch^  spools,  bdls,  or  cards  carrying  various  yardages  and 
a  varying  number  of  ends  are  the  popular  forms  of  put-up  for 
darning  and  mending  cottons.  One  brand  is  woimd  on  cubes,  a 
patented  form  of  put-up.  Probably  the  item  of  greatest  consumption 
m  the  plain  dammg  cotton  is  the  45-yard  put-up  consisting  of  four 
ends  or  2-ply  yam.  It  also  is  produced  in  other  forms  such  as  30- 
yard  and  45-yard  put-ups  with  2  ends  of  2-ply;  30-yard,  3  ends  of 
2-ply;  25-yard,  4  ends  of  2-ply.     In  mercerized  mending  cottons  the 
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pre-w&r  imiiups  were  30  and  36  yai^ds,  4  ends;  at  present  they  are 
tnanufactured  in  the  2-end  and  3-end  form  runnmg  45,  50,  75,  and 
100  yards  to  the  ball.    There  is  also  a  75-yard,  4-end  put-up. 

No  uniform  practice  formerly  prevailed  in  the  trade  with  regard  to 
the  liabeling  of  darning  and  mtoding  cottons.  The  construction  of 
the  yarns  was  designated  by  some  manufacturers  as  the  number  of 
ends  and  the  number  of  plies  per  end;  by  others  as  the  total  number 
of  strands,  for  instance,  4  ends  of  2-ply  yam  being  indicated  as  an 
8-ply  yam.  The  linear  length  per  ball  or  spool  was  specified  by  some 
producers  as  the  yardage  of  an  individual  Strand  and  by  others  as 
the  aggregate  yardage  of  all  the  strands.  This  lack  of  uniformity  in 
labeling  worked  disadvantageoUsly  to  that  element  of  the  trade 
ivhich  reckons  quantity  not  on  the  total  yardage  of  the  individual 
single  yams,  but  on  the  running  yardage  of  the  grouped  yam  as  it 
imravels  from  the  ball.  It  also  proved  misleading  and  confusing  to 
the  consumer.  To  correct  the  inequaUties  resulting  from  this  differ- 
-ence  in  trade  practice,  a  majority  of  the  manufacturers,  estimated 
to  produce  90  per  cent  of  the  mending  cotton  in  the  United  States, 
adopted  in  a  conference  held  in  September,  1925,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  following  unanimpus  resolution: 

Resolved f  That  in  the  marking,  labeling,  or  branding  of  mending  cotton,  the 
^following  and  no  other,  with  reference  to  the  yardage,  ends,  strands,  or  ply,  shall 
be  marked  on  the  package  or  ball  and  in  the  order  stated:  The  yardage  as  it 
comes  off  the  ball,  or  package;  the  number  of  ends;  the  number  of  plies  per  end. 

This  action  taken  by  the  industry  was  approved  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  requirements  prescribed  by  the  terms  of 
the  resolution  were  made  effective  as  of  February  1,  1926. 

Knitting  cottons. — Knitting  cotton,  so-called,  is  an  unmercerized 
multiple-ply  yam  of  soft  construction  put  up  in  ball  form.  Unlike 
•darning  cotton,  knitting  cotton  is  composed  of  but  one  end  which 
-consists  of  3  or  4  single  yams  doubled  together  with  a  slight  twist. 
As  knitting  cottons  are  usually  twisted  dry  they  retain  a  fuzzy  appear- 
ance and  a  woolly  feel.  Knitting  cotton  comes  in  sizes  2,  6,  and  8 
and  rising  progressively  by  even  numbers  on  up  to  24.  They  are 
used  for  knitting  wash  cloths,  old-fashioned  bedspreads,  bags, 
children's  hose,  etc. 

Crochet  cottons, — In  general  there  are  two  classes  of  crochet  cot- 
tons, (1)  the  cabled,  six-cord  yarns,  known  in  the  trade  as  cordonnet, 
cordichet,  crochet  twists,  etc.,  and  (2)  the  2-ply  yams,  single  twist. 

The  cordonnet  cottons  are  firm,  even,  hard-twisted  yarns,  spun  of 
high-grade,  long-staple  cotton,  and  are  made  principally  in  the  mer- 
cerized finish.  They  consist  of  3  ends  of  2-ply  yarn,  twisted  in  two 
operations  in  the  form  of  a  cable.  The  ball  form  is  a  standard  put-up 
for  crochet  threads.  The  numbering  is  arbitrary  following  the  usage 
established  abroad  by  the  pioneer  needle-work  yarn  manufacturers, 
the  DoUfus-Mieg  Co.  of  Mulhouse,  Alsace.  The  common  sizes  are 
3,  5,  10,  15,  and  20,  increasing  by  increments  of  10  to  100  (size  90 
omitted).  Foreign  yams  of  this  type  are  made  also  in  coarser  sizes 
and  in  the  three  fine  sizes,  120,  150,  and  200.  Cordonnet  cottons 
are  primarily  used  for  the  crocheting  of  laces  and  insertions,  lingerie 
edgings,  Irish  crochet,  etc.     Size  70  is  put  up  in  a  small  ball  for  tatting. 

The  most  important  of  the  2-ply  crochet  yarns  is  the  *' pearl 
cotton,"  the  anglicized  name  for  the  French  *'perl^"  which  is  also 
frequently  employed  as  a  design  ation  for  this  type  of  cotton.     Pearl 
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cotton  is  used  not  only  for  crocheting  but  also  for  counted-stitch 
embroidery,  and  for  knitting  by  hand  or  machine.  It  consists  of  two 
single  ends  twisted  together  with  a  somewhat  loose  twist  in  a  rope  or 
cordlike  effect.  It  is  put  up  in  both  skeins  and  balls  in  sizes  3,  5.  8, 
and  12  following  the  cotton  system  of  yam  numbering.  Another 
2-ply  floss  crochet  resembling  closely  the  finer  sizes  of  perl6  is  put 
up  in  ball  form  in  one  standard  size  corresponding  to  a  No.  10 
2-ply  yam. 

Emoroidery  cottons, — There  are  a  number  of  so-called  embroidery 
cottons  differing  from  each  other  in  the  degree  of  twist  and  in  the 
nmnber  of  ends  or  plies  of  which  they  are  composed.  They  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  two  groups  as  follows: 

(1)  The  single-twist  yam,  composed  of  two  or  more  singles  twisted 
together  into  a  2-ply  or  a  multiple-ply  yam. 

(2)  Stranded,  dividable  cottons. 

The  2-ply  yams  for  embroidery  include  the  pearl  cotton  and  crochet 
floss  mentioned  above  imder  the  category  of  crochet  cotton.  Pearl 
cotton  is  a  large  item  of  consmnption  for  heavy  types  of  embroidery 
such  as  hardanger  work,  net  darning,  Swedish  weavmg,  French  knots, 
cross-stitch,  canvas  work,  and  general  embroidery  on  napery,  house- 
hold linen,  and  clothing.  It  is  also  used  for  making  passementeries 
such  as  fringes,  cords,  and  edgings  and  is  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  silk  cord  by  printers  for  programs,  fancy  cards,  brochures,  etc. 
Other  2-ply  embroidery  cottons  are  produced  with  a  slacker  twist 
than  pearl  cotton  and  are  made  in  three  sizes,  rope,  medium,  and  fine, 
for  eyelet  work  and  solid  embroidery. 

Couching  yam,  used  for  a  "tacking-down"  stitch,  lai^e  French 
knots,  and  braiding  designs,  is  an  example  of  a  heavy  3-ply  em- 
broidery cotton. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  4-ply  embroidery  cottons,  such  as 
the  fast  Turkey-red  marking  and  monogram  cottons  made  in  sizes 
running  in  even  nimibers  from  6  to  24.  Another  example  of  a  4-fold 
embroidery  yam  is  a  so-caUed  Broder  or  convent  cotton  which  comes 
in  sizes  16,  18,  20,  25,  30,  35,  40,  45,  50,  and  60,  and  is  designed  for 
fine  embroidering  of  monograms,  eyelet  work,  and  decorative  stitch- 
ing on  infants'  clothing,  handkerchiefs,  lingerie,  household  b'nens,  and 
other  articles  of  fine  construction  such  as  Madeira  work,  Porto  Rican, 
and  PhiUppine  embroidery. 

The  stranded  cottons  used  for  almost  all  kinds  of  embroidery, 
cross-stitch,  smocking,  and  tapestry  work,  and  as  a  padding  thread 
and  foundation  for  monogram  embroidery,  are  made  up  of  three  or 
more  strands  of  2-ply  yam,  laid  parallel,  and  given  a  twist  barely 
sufficient  to  hold  the  strands  together.  The  3,  4,  and  6  strand  em- 
broidery flosses  are  made  in  one  size  in  skein  form.  The  6-strand 
embroidery  cotton  is  also  known  in  the  trade  as  moulin6,  conforming 
with  the  French  usage.  It  may  be  used  as  a  whole  or  divided  into 
one  or  more  strands,  according  to  the  effect  and  weight  of  the  embroid- 
ery desired.  These  stranded  flosses,  which,  in  construction  and 
twist,  resemble  the  better  grade  mercerized  mending  cottons,  are 
used  interchangeably  with  them  in  the  staple  colors. 


COTTON   SEWING  THREAD  FOR  MANUFACTURERS'  USE 

PLATE  NO.   1 

1.  Cuahion-wound  lube,  i-cord;  used  largely  by  sttoe  factories  for  top  stitctiing 

2.  Spool  of  12.000  yards,  3-cDrd:  for  factory  use  in  the  manufacture  of  shirts,  etc. 
i.  One-pound  cone,  a  put-up  used  By  ttic  man ufactu ring  trade 
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DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION 

Raw  materials. — ^The  raw  cotton  which  enters  into  the  production  of 
thread  yams  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  making  of  a  high-grade 
cotton  thread.  The  length,  regularity,  and  uniformity  of  the  staple  of 
the  cotton  determine  to  a  larce  extent  the  tensile  strength  of  the  thread. 
With  the  exception  of  five  large  companies  equipped  with  spinning 
mills  for  handling  the  manufacture  of  the  raw  cotton  into  thread 
yams,  the  majority  of  the  thread  concerns  purchase  their  yarns  in 
the  open  market  or  from  yam  mills  which  spin  on  contract  in  strict 
accordance  with  specifications.  The  thread  yams  imported  are  only 
a  minor  item,  comprising  for  the  most  part  fine  counts  for  the  pro- 
duction of  household  threads  or  gassed  or  processed  yams  for  occa- 
sional specialties. 

Cotton  thread  of  the  better  quality  was  formerly  manufactured 
almost  exclusively  from  yams  made  of  sea-island  cotton,  but  since 
the  decline  of  the  crop  yield,  consequent  upon  the  ravages  of  the 
boll  weevil,  Egyptian  cottons  have  been  substituted  for  sea-island 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  higher  grades  of  thread.  At  the  present 
time  about  80  per  cent  of  me  first-grade  threads  are  made  from 
imported  Egyptian  cotton. 

The  best  Egyptian  cotton  consumed  in  thread  manufacture  is  the 
Sakellarides  or  ''Sak"  cotton,  the  longest  of  which  is  about  1^ 
inches  in  length.  It  is  made  into  thread  yams  ranging  from  Nos. 
8  to  140,  the  low  counts  for  the  manufacture  of  shoe  threads  and 
threads  for  the  bookbinding  trade,  where  strength  is  a  primary 
requirement,  and  the  high  counts  for  fine  threads  for  such  purposes 
as  handkerchief  hemstitching.  Size  140  is  the  maximmn  in  regular 
thread  production,  sizes  exceeding  this  being  specialties.  The  me- 
dium length  Sakellarides  Egyptian  cotton  averaging  about  13^  inches 
in  staple  is,  as  a  rule,  used  for  threads  ranging  from  sizes  20  to  80; 
the  shortest  Sakellarides  with  a  staple  from  1^^  to  1^^  inches  in 
length  is  used  in  thread  yams  ranging  from  20s  to  60s.  As  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  Sakellarides  cotton  have  exceptional  mercerizing  prop- 
erties, they  are  also  the  principal  material  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  fine  and  better  grades  of  crochet  and  embroidery  cottons. 
While  Sakellarides  cotton  is  generally  combed  in  the  process  of  spin- 
ning, there  is  an  appreciable  amount  of  carded  "Sak"  cotton  con- 
sumed in  the  manufacture  of  thread  for  use  in  the  sole-sewing 
operations  in  shoe  factories. 

Cotton-thread  manufacturers  employ  also  a  large  quantity  of 
Egyptian  uppers,  which  are  lower  in  price  than  the  Sakellarides, 
averaging  only  about  l^^  inches  in  length  of  staple.  This  type  of 
cotton,  both  combed  and  carded,  is  used  for  general  utility  threads, 
both  for  manufacturing  and  household  use. 

Of  the  domestic-grown  cottons,  the  acclimated  Egyptian  or  Arizona 
Pima  cotton  and  three  staple  lengths  of  Peeler  cotton  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  yams  for  the  thread  industiy.  Pima  cotton  is 
utilized  as  a  substitute  for  Sakellarides,  but  owing  to  limited  crop 
production,  manufacturers  of  thread  have  found  irregularity  in 
quality  and  length  of  Pima  staple,  which  increases  spinning  difficul- 
ties. The  Pima  varietv,  like  Egyptian  uppers,  is  adapted  to  the 
production  of  general  all-purpose  threads,  both  for  industrial  and 
domestic  consumption. 
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The  first  staple  length  of  Peeler  cotton,  averaging  1^  inches,  is 
used  for  thread  yams  from  10s  to  70s  in  size;  the  second,  with  a  fiber 
averaging  IJ^  inches,  enters  into  the  production  of  yams  running 
up  to  the  40s,  while  the  third,  averaging  1^  inches  in  length  of 
staple,  goes  into  the  coarse  yams  not  exceeding  30s.  The  second  and 
third  staple  lengths  of  Peeler  cotton  are  sometimes  substituted  for 
Egyptian  uppers. 

Methods  of  production, — Conversion  of  yam  into  thread  includes 
the  following  operations:  (1)  Cop  winding  and  doubling;  (2)  twisting 
and  cabling;  (3)  reeling;  (4)  mercerizing,  bleaching,  or  dyeing;  (5) 
spooling  or  hank  winding;  (6)  finishing  and  polishing;  (7)  spool,  tube, 
or  cone  winding-  (8)  inspecting,  labemig,  and  packing. 

Sewing-thread  production  begins  with  the  cotton  yam  in  the 
form  of  singles  as  it  comes  from  the  spinning  frames.  In  the  first 
stage,  cop-winding,  the  single  yam  is  wound,  without  twisting,  on 
to  spools  or  wooden  cores  called  doubler  bobbins.  For  a  2-cord 
thread,  two  ends  of  singles  are  drawn  from  the  mule  cops  or  ring  bob- 
bins and  wound  parallel;  for  a  3-cord  and  a  4-cord  thread,  three  and 
four  ends,  respectively,  are  grouped  together  on  the  bobbin.  For 
heavy  threads  composed  of  coarse  yams  and  plies  or  cords  ranging 
from  4  to  12,  the  single  yam  is  wound  one  end  to  a  bobbin.  In  the 
next  stage  the  requisite  number  of  ends  from  the  doubler  bobbins 
are  combined  and  twisted  into  a  ply  yam  on  a  twisting  machine* 
The  first  twbting  may  be  done  either%dth  or  without  water  troughs, 
according  to  the  type  of  yam  used  and  the  thread  desired.  In  the 
wet  twisting  system,  which  is  preferable  for  unmercerized  thread, 
the  thread  passes  over  and  under  brass  rollers  immersed  in  water- 
filled  copper  troughs  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  fuzzy  projecting 
fibers  and  "setting  the  twist."  For  cable  threads  the  necessary 
number  of  plied  ends  are  given  a  final  doubling  on  a  so-called  finisher 
twister.  The  product  is  then  ready  for  the  sequence  of  fimshing 
operations  such  as  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  the  special  processes  oi 
dressing  which  prepare  it  for  frictional  resistance.  Preliminary  to 
these  subsequent  processes,  it  is  reeled  into  skeins  or  hanks  from  the 
twister  bobbins.  After  the  completion  of  these  operations  the  thread 
in  hanks  is  spooled  back  again  on  supply  bobbins  preparatory  to 
winding  in  final  shape  on  cones,  tubes,  or  spools  for  manufacturers' 
use  and  on  small  spools  for  household  consumption.  The  goods  are 
then  ticketed,  inspected,  and  packed  in  diflFerent  size  lots  for  ship- 
ment. 

In  the  production  of  mercerized  thread  and  handwork  cottons  the 
processes  are  generally  as  follows:  (1)  Beam  warping,  (2)  gassing  and 
mercerizing,  (3)  ball  warping,  (4)  bleaching  and  dyeing,  (5)  beam 
winding,  (6)  quilling,  (7)  spooling,  balling,  or  reeling. 

Warping,  the  first  stage,  is  a  process  m  which  the  yarn  from  the 
twisting-frame  bobbins  is  wound  on  to  warpers'  beams;  the  yarn  is 
then  passed  over  Bunsen  burners  for  the  purpose  of  singeing  off  the 
fuzzy  projecting  fibers.  Following  this  it  is  mercerized,  wound  into 
ball  warps,  and  subjected  to  the  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  drying  pro- 
cesses. The  yarn  is  then  rewound  on  to  beams  preliminary  to  quill- 
ing. From  the  quills  it  is  wound  on  spools  or  cones  and  is  then 
a«  finished  product,  ready  to  be  put  up  for  the  consumer.  The 
thread  or  yarn  on  the  cones  supplies  the  spindles  of  the  balling 
machines  which  wind  the  material  on  to  small  papier-mach6  recep- 
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tacles  or  bcUIs  m  convenient  form,  for  the  seamstress.  The  yam  on 
the  spools  is  reeled  into  small  skeins  for.  embroidery  and  crochet 
cottons.  From  this  point  on  follow  the  processes  of  inspection, 
labeling^  and  packing. 

Number  of  concerns. — Of  the  total  United  States  production  of 
manufacturers'  thread,  housdiold  spool  thread,  and  handwork 
cottons,  it  is  estimated  that  between  one-half  and  two-thirds  is  thf 
output  of  three  large  companies  with  international  affiliations.  The 
remainder  is  mad^  by  35  or  40  moderate*sized  manufacturers  and 
by  a  hundred  or  more  small  converters.  In  addition,  a  large  number 
01  jobbers  and  wholesale  supply  houses  buy  imlabeled  thread  which 
they  spool  and  distribute  under  their  own  brands  and  trade  names, 
thereby  entering  into  direct  price  competition  with  the  bona  fide 
thread  producers.  ... 

Oeographical  distrilnUion. — ^The  thread  industry  is  localized  for 
the  most  part  in  New  England,  Massachusetts  having  the  largest 
number  of  mills.  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania  are  the  next  States  in  order  of  importance.  There 
are  also  a  few  scattered  mills  in  Wisconsin,  lUinois,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana.  New  York  City  is  the  focal  point  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  small  manufacturing  jobbers  and  converters  who  cater  to  the 
metropolitan  trade. 

Organization. — The  thread  industry  is  so  organized  that  no  clear- 
cut  division  in  the,  processes  of  manufacture  differentiates  the 
converter  from  the  le^timate  manufacturer.  Thread  production  is 
highly  diffused,  units  m  the  industry  ranging  in  size  and  complexity 
of  organization  from  small  ''job  shops''  conducting  a  commission  or 
partial  assembling  business  to  the  three  large  companies,  with  a 
capitalization  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  each  consisting  of  several 
separate  mill  imits,  with  more  or  less  specialization  of  product.  In 
the  middle  ground,  between  the  numerous  small  shop  concerns  and 
the  three  large  companies,  are  the  rank  and  file  of  the  old-established 
thread  manufacturei:s,  the  majority  of  whom  carry  on  all  thread- 
making  operations  except  the  spinning  of  the  yam  from  the  raw 
cotton  in  the  bale. 

Specialization. — Two  of  the  three  large  thread  companies  confine 
themselves  chiefly  to  the  manufacture  of  domestic  or  household 
spool  thread,  and  embroidery,  crochet,  and  other  cottons  for  hand- 
work. Their  output  in  these  lines  comprises  a  high  percentage  of 
the  entire  United  States  production.  The  bulk  of  the  production  of 
the  third  company  is  manufacturers'  thread,  but  a  proportion  of  its 
output  consists  also  of  a  full  line  of  household  and  domestic  goods. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  the  household  thread  and 
handwork  cottons  of  the  United  States  are  produced  by  the  three 
lai^e  concerns,  leaving  10  per  cent  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of 
the  independents  and  a  number  of  firms  specializing  in  art  needle- 
work and  stamped  goods.^ 

Manufacturers'  thread  is  the  principal  output  of  the  independent 
concerns.  Before  the  war  it  was  estimated  that  about  30  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  manufacturers'  thread  in  the 

•  Th3se  oo-Qpanies  hanlle  the  materials  for  fancy  coshioos,  scarfs,  beispre^ds.  baa.  dr-sses.  lingerie 
weta,  curtains,  neckwear,  ta^le  lin?n,  and  oth3r  artides  cut  to  pattern  and  stamped  with  d^i^pas  ready 
to  be  emt»>idered.  Stamped  goods  are  usually  put  up  far  sale  in  "package  outfits."  each  oontainioc  the 
sewn  and  stamped  article  with  directions  for  woricnf  and  with  a  suiScient  quantity  of  the  appropriate 
kind  and  coIot  of  embroidery  cotton  inclosed  to  execute  the  design. 
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United  States  was  made  by  them;'  the  share  now  held  by  these 
companies  is  estimated  to  have  increased  to  about  50  or  55  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  the  coimtry.  About  one-half  or  less  of  the  manu- 
facturers' thread  business  ig  produced  by  the  three  large  companies 
at  the  present  time. 

The  other  portion  of  the  manufacturers'  thread  output  in  the 
United  States  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  35  or  40  so-called 
independents  and  the  many  small  converters  situated  in  the  metro- 
politan area.  The  latter  generally  specialize  in  one  or  more  lines, 
and  in  most  cases  confine  their  production  to  a  single  type  of  soft- 
finished  thread  of  cheap  construction,  primarily  for  the  garment  and 
cutting-up  trade  in  New  York  or  in  outlying  districts.  Only  one  of 
the  metropolitan  converters  markets  a  thread  for  household  use. 

Southern  yam  mills  have  in  recent  years  offered  for  certain  indils- 
trial  sewing  and  stitching  purposes  an  appreciable  volume  of  plain 
grey  twisted  thread  yam  on  cones  that  is  not  finished  by  special 
dressing  processes,  but  which  represents  the  regular  run  of  the  mill. 
This  development,  the  result  of  improvements  in  sewing  machmes 
permitting  the  use  of  a  more  varied  line  of  thread,  is  operating  to 
make  the  spinning  mills  competitors  of  the  thread  manufacturers 
in  certain  channels  of  consumption,  a  class  of  competition  unknown 
a  decade  ago. 

Diversification  of  production, — The  products  of  the  thread  industry 
have  become  in  the  past  few  decades  more  and  more  diversified. 
The  constant  improvement  made  in  industrial  sewing  machines  has 
gradually  expanded  the  thread  requirements  of  the  various  consum- 
mg  industries.  The  thread  manufacturer  has  as  a  result  been  obliged 
to  study  improvements  in  technique  and  to  initiate  innovations  to 
meet  these  new  developments.  Moreover,  it  has  become  necessary 
for  the  thread  manufacturer  to  cater  more  and  more  to  the  demands 
of  consumers — demands  which  are  often  a  matter  of  whim  or  prefer- 
ence, custom,  or  tradition.  To  meet  competition,  he  must  sell  any- 
thing in  the  line  of  thread  to  any  manufacturing  customer  in  the 
form  desired.  The  thread  business  has  been  likened  to  a  public- 
service  institution — a  business  of  accommodation — since  the  degree 
of  success  of  the  thread  manufacturer  depends  upon  the  service 
which  the  product  gives  and  his  facility  to  conform  to  customers' 
desires.  Catering  to  public  demand,  which  has  become  one  of  the 
essential  requisites  in  this  industry,  has  resulted  in  an  enormous 
pyramiding  of  varieties  of  products.  One  of  the  large  producers  of 
thread  manufactures  over  50,000  kinds,  quality  brands,  twists, 
finishes,  sizes,  colors,  and  put-ups,  26,000  different  items  being  con- 
stantly kept  in  stock.  A  production  numbering  10,000  articles  of 
different  qualities  and  descriptions  is  a  moderate-sized  assortment. 
Standardization  of  the  industry  with  a  reduction  in  the  excessive 
diversity  and  an  increase  in  interchangeability  of  thread  has  been 
attempted  and  is  constantly  being  encouraged  by  thread  manufac- 
turers. Difficulties  are  encountered,  however,  in  this  work,  owing  to 
the  multiplicity  of  needs  of  the  consumers,  their  conservatism  and 
arbitrary  demands,  and  to  competition  between  the  manufacturers 
themselves. 

>  Petition  In  equity,  United  States  of  America  v.  American  Thread  Company  et  al.,  unpublished  deci- 
sions. June,  1914. 
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Comparison  of  yarn  and  thread  industries. — ^Up  to  a  certain  point 
the  cost  of  production  of  thread  is  detennined  by  the  same  factors 
that  apply  to  vams — ^i.  e.,  by  the  type  and  staple  length  of  the  cotton 
used,  the  method  of  spinning,  the  size,  twist,  nnish,  manner  of  wind- 
ing, and  length  of  the  finished  put-up.  The  two  industries  differ, 
however,  in  certain  respects  and  their  costs  are  more  or  less  affected 
thereby.  In  the  first  place,  the  yam  manufacturers'  machinery  is 
equipped  for  large  contracts,  while  the  thread  manufacturers' 
machmes  must  be  adaptable  to  changes  for  comparatively  small 
lots  of  particular  types  of  thread.  In  the  second  place,  thread 
production  requires  attention  to  many  fine  details,  and  adjustments 
which  must  be  made  with  precision  to  insure  a  high-quality  output. 
The  very  success  of  the  thread  indust^  depends  on  the  quality  of 
the  product,  its  service,  and  wear.  Threads  are  subjected  indi- 
vidually to  constant  strain  under  the  high  speed  and  tension  of  the 
modem  power-sewing  machines  in  factory  production.  Imperfec- 
tions of  any  kind  ansing  from  uneven  twisting  or  spinning  or  the 
lack  of  proper  finish  cause  breakage  in  the  maclune  and  halt  opera- 
tions. Yams,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  subjected  individually!  to 
any  such  mechanical  strain.  Because  of  the  necessity  for  quality 
standards,  the  thread  industry  requires  more  hand  labor  and  more 
inspection  than  does  either  the  yam  or  cloth  industry.  Further- 
more, the  thread  manufacturers,  who  pride  themselves  on  high 
repute  for  quality  standards,  usually  mamtain  service  departments 
•employing  technically  skilled  persons  who  advise  with  manufacturing 
•consumers  as  to  the  behavior  of  the  thread  in  machines.  Complaints 
are  investigated  and  adjustments  are  made  if  the  thread  does  not 
•conform  to  specifications  or  if  it  developes  imperfections.  The  service 
rendered  by  thread  manufacturers  in  guaranteeing  their  product  is 
A  factor  of  importance  in  their  expenses  of  production . 

Distribution  is  a  third  factor  of  difference  between  the  yam  and 
the  thread  industries.  The  average  yam  manufacturer  chooses  his 
•customers  discriminatingly  and  sells  nis  output  in  large  units.  The 
thread  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  must  serve  the  public  and 
accommodate  countless  small  manufacturers  and  retailers  who  buy 
from  hand  to  mouth  and  in  lots  as  small  as  5  pounds  or  even  less.  The 
small  lot  distribution  is  one  of  the  banes  of  the  thread  industry.  As 
a  result  of  the  reluctance  of  consumers  to  stock  up  beyond  their  im- 
mediate requirements,  the  depot  system  of  distribution  has  grown  up 
within  the  thread  industry.  These  so-called  depots  that  the  larger 
manufacturers  maintain  in  various  sections  of  the  country  are  essen- 
tially branch  houses  with  separate  sales  forces.  Each  depot  has  to 
carry  a  full  line  of  stock  of  the  different  types  and  kinds  of  threads 
for  distribution  to  purchasers  in  its  area,  and  the  total  reserve  stock 
thus  carried  by  the  manufacturers  entails  the  tying  up  of  large 
amounts  of  capital.      / 

History  of  the  industry. — Although  it  is  probable  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  thread  was  begun  on  an  experimental  scale  in  this  coun- 
try, coincident  with  the  establishment  of  the  industry  in  Scotland  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  historical  records  pre- 
served do  not  mention  industrial  production  in  the  United  States 
until  several  years  after  importations  of  thread  from  Scotland  com- 
nnenced  in  1820.  The  first  foreign  shipments  of  spool  sewing  cotton 
into  this  country  were  of  three-cord  thread.     Technical  developments 
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iu  the  industry  abroad  in  tt^e  two  tollowag  depMes  brought  ^bqut 
the  mauufactujre  md  expoirtatioix  of  a  6-cora  thr^^d,  w+u^Jps.  ^y?^ 
superior  i?i  teasile  strength,  stability  of  fcw-i^t,  and  aitra^ctiyques?  of 
put-up,  to  the  earher  3-cord  yariety.  During  this  period  several 
domestic  mills  initiated  the  manufacture  of  threajd  in  a  somewhat 
desultory  manner,  but  production  difficulties  attendant  uppn  the^ 
combing  and  spinning  of  fine  count  yarns  of  long;  staple  cottptn  for 
6-cord  thread  resulted  in  faUures.  For  a  lojxg  txm^,  therefore,  thee 
domestic  output  wa^  restricted  to  the  coarser  numbers  of  the  inore 
inferior  3-cord  thread. 

About  the  middle  fifties  mechanical  and  cheoiical  processes  were 
invented  for  finishing  thread  with  a  sUk  luster,  a  treatment  of  polish- 
ing which  enhances  the  tensile  strength  q-nd  f  rictional  resistance  of  the^ 
thread.  This  innovation,  called  a  silk-finished  or  glac6  thread,  waa 
introduced  into  the  United  States  from  Scotland.  Because  of  the 
strength-increasing  properties  given  thread  by  this  new  patented 
process,  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  few  domestic  producers  whq 
had  persevered  in  the  face  of  trying  obstacles  and  discouragenienta 
were  revived  and  thread  production  was  given  a  new  impetus. 

At  this  time  the  Willim antic  Liuen  Co.,  of  Willimantic,  a  borough 
of  Windham,  Conn.,  which  h^ad  for  many  years  been  manufiacturing 
Unen  fabrics  and  threads,  was  compelled  to  turn  its  attentipn  to  cptton 
thread  production  owing  to  the  shortage  of  uax  after  the.  outbreak 
of  the  Crimean  War.  This  company  purchased  the  n^^uiacturing; 
rights  for  the  production  of  the  glac6  thread.  It  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  substantial  business  and  took  over  the  Willingtoix. 
Thread  Co.,  of  WUUngton,  Conn.,  established  in  1844,  the  first  com- 
pany to  obtain  a  license  for  glac6  thread  in  this  country.  T|ie  success 
of  this  new  invention  for  finishing  thread  also  stimulated  a  number  oC 
other  manufacturers  to  devise  new  methods  of  processing  threads 
with  a  satin  luster.  As  a  result  several  competing  companies  were 
founded  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  and  Fall  River,  Mass.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  domestic  industry  had  attained  a  promising 
position,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  war  conditions  the  demand  greatly 
increased. 

Another  opportune  circumstance — the  invention  of  the  sewing 
machine — offered  an  additional  incentivq  for  the  improvement  and 
expansion  of  production  of  the  comparatively  new  6-cord  thread 
which,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  made  in  this  country  with  meager 
success.  As  the  3-cord  thread  then  produced  did  not  possess  the 
requisite  tensile  strength  to  withstand  the  friction  of  the  sewing 
machine,  the  demand  for  the  superior  6-cord  thread  for  sewia^- 
machine  use  grew  to  such  proportions  that  the  manufacturers  in  this 
coimtry  were  obliged  either  to  comply  with  the  ne^  market  demjand 
or  retire  from  business. 

The  increase  in  tariff  duties  on  cotton  thread  during  the  Civil  War 
was  the  third  influence  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  infant  industry. 
It  had  the  additional  result  of  attracting  foreign  capital  to  the  United 
States.  Branch  mills  were  established  in  this  coimtry  by  several  pf 
the  large  European  thread  producers.  The  Clark  Thread  Co! 
of  Scotland,  founded  a  plant  with  the  same  name  at  Newark,  N.  J-, 
which  commenced  operation  in  1865.  A  few  years  later  the  firm  of 
James  Coats,  of  Paisley,  Scotland,  acquired  the  stock  of  the  Conant 
Thread  Co.,  at  Pawtucket  R.  I.;  in  1912  the  finn  name  was  changed 
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to  J.  ft  p.  Cofits  (Ibc.>.  In  1883,  John  Clark,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  not  connected 
with  *lrfe  other  mstitutiG«i&  established  previotn^,  set  up  a  nYffl  in  New- 
Jersey  under  the  name  of  Clark  Mile-End  Spool  Cotton  Co.  About 
this  time,  James  Chadwick  &  Bro.  (Ltd.),  anoth^  English  company, 
beigan  to  operate  a  company  at  Jersey  C5ty. 

Under  the  management  of  Hezikiah  Conant,^  who  had  snpervifled 
the  Conant  jduit  purchased  by  Coats  at  Pawtucket,  the  Wittimantic 
Linen  <}o.,  which  still  retained  that  name  in  ^te  of  being  diverted 
entire^  to  the  production  of  cotton  thread,  continued  to  expand. 
In  its  consolidation  with  the  WiMington  Thread  Co.,  as  idready 
mentioned,  it  had  acquired  the  services  of  l^imothy  Merrick,  who  later 
became  the  founder  of  the  Merrick  Thread  Mfll,  at  Ho^oke,  Mass. 
The  Willitnantic  Co.  thus  became  at  ui  early  date  a  dominating 
factor  in  the  industry,  in  a  sense  the  parent  €<Hnpany  of  the  pioneer 
thread  manufacturii^  amc^ns  of  the  United  States.  Other  com- 
panies were  establisfaai  about  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  the  largest 
<mds  b^Bg  tl^  Hadley  Thread  Alills  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  the  Williston 
firm  of  East  Hampton,  Mass.,  and  the  Gardn^  Hall,  jr.,  firm  of  Sooth 
Willinglon,  C<mn.  By  1890  there  were  34  companies  with  a  posonnd 
of  9,220  and  a  capital  of  nearly  $28,000,000.* 

In  thlB  late  nmeties  and  the  first  decade  of  the  present  ccntuxj  the 
thread  industry  entered  upon  an  era  of  consolidation  both  here  and 
abroad.  The  Coats  business  at  Paisley,  Scotland,  which  had  been 
ineorpc^-ated  in  1890  as  J.  &  P.  Coats  (Ltd.),  with  a  capital  at  thai 
time  of  over  $27,000,000,  ab^rbed  in  1895  the  firm  of  Kerr  &  Co^ 
of  Paisley,  and  m  the  following  vear  purchased  its  ddcf  rivals,  the 
ClaA  Tliread  Co.,  of  Paisley,  and  the  concerns  of  James  Chadwick  & 
Bro.  (Ltd.),  of  Bolton,  and  Jonas  Brook  &  Bros.  (Ltd,),  of  Mdtham. 
The  Oaik  Thread  Co.  (Ltd.)  had  previous  to  this  merger  with  the 
Coats  interests  acquire  control  in  the  United  States  of  the  Clark 
Mile-End  Spool  Cotton  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  It  took  over  also  the 
Chadwick  null  in  Jersey  City.  Thus  the  three  New  Jersey  plants,  con- 
solidated under  the  Clark  Co.  of  Newark,  became  by  themezgtf  of  the 
pisrait  company  of  Scotland  a  part  of  the  J.  &  P.  Coats  cnt^prise* 

In  addition  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Coats  and  Clark  int^ests, 
there  occurred  in  1S97  the  merger  of  a  dozen  or  more  thread  compa- 
nies in  England  into  a  corporation  known  as  the  English  Sewing 
Cotton  Co.  (Ltd.),  with  a  capital  of  $11,250,000.  At  the  outset  this 
new  company  became  allied  with  J.  &  P.  Coats  (Ltd.),  which  took 
shares  of  the  common  stock,  valued  at  approximately  a  miTIfon  dollars, 
half  of  which  was  later  sold.  J.  &  P.  Coats  also  ext^ided  frnanrial 
assistance  to  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Co.  during  a  subseqi^nt 
period  of  reorganization*  of  the  ^airs  of  the  coaccm. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  big  merger  of  domestir  companies 
WHS  the  American  Thread  Co.  This  concern  was  organ fzpd  in  IS9® 
to  acquire  title  to  the  common  stock,  plants,  and  stocks  in  trade  of 
14  domestic  companies.  The  disastrous  price  cutting  at  that  time 
prevailing  in  the  thread  industry  and  the  cu^om^  of  la^e  mannfaC' 
turers  of  extending  long-period  credits  to  the  ^mie — terms  which  the 
gnmrJAT  firms  were  financially  unable  to  duplicate — had  broc^t  these 
firms  to  the  vei;ge  of  bankruptcy.    The  severity  of  the  competitioa 
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practically  farced  them  into  the  position  of  being  unable  to  refuse 
options  to  purchase  their  plants.  The  constituent  companies  in  the 
consolidation  were  as  follows:' 

Established 

E.  J.  W.  Morse  Co  «  Boston,  Mass._ _ 1834 

Willimantic  Linen  Co.,'  Willimantic,  Conn 1854 

Hadlev  Co.,  Holyoke,  Maas 1863 

The  Warren  Thread  Co.,  Ashland,  Mass 1866 

Merrick  Thread  Co.  ^  Holyoke,  Mass _ 1*865 

J.  O.  King  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y-._ - 1866 

Barstow  Thread  Co.,"  Providence,  R.  I._ 1866 

The  National  Thread  Co.,  Mansfield,  Conn 1873 

Glasgo  Yarn  Mills  Co.,  Glasgo,  Conn. 1881 

Kerr  Thread  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass —  .- -  1881 

Morse  &  Kaley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milford,  N.  H 1882 

Glasgo  Thread  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass 1883 

The  William  Clark  Co.,  Westerly,  R.  I — 1891 

The  Ruddy  Thread  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass — 1891 

By  January,  1903,  the  above-mentioned  companies  were  all  dis- 
solved  and  their  property  merged  into  the  American  Thread  Co. 
The  machinery  and  inventories  of  several  of  the  smaller  firms  in  the 
more  remote  locaUties  had  been  transferred  to  the  largest  and  most 
centrally  located  plants. 

The  following  reasons  were  advanced  for  the  consolidation^^  in 
the  prospectus  issued  in  1898: 

The  business  of  the  above  companies  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  inju- 
riously affected  by  excessive  competition  among  themselves,  and  the  cutting 
of  rates  having,  during  the  past  three  years  resulted  in  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  trade  being  done  below  cost  of  production,  it  was  realized  that  a  com- 
plete consolidation  of  the  various  interests  was  necessary  to  insure  renewed 
prosperity.    *    *    * 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  imion  were  set  forth  as  follows: 

Where  practicable,  it  is  intended  that  at  least  one  partner  or  one  director  in 
each  of  the  undertaking  acquired  by  the  company  shall  continue- in  responsible 
management.  The  individual  experience  of  those  actively  engaged  in  directing 
the  various  businesses  will  thus  be  combined  for  the  benefit  of  all;  but  the  man- 
agement of  alt  the  businesses  will  be  under  one  central  control,  and  the 
disadvantage  of  carrying  on  the  various  processes  of  spinning,  doubling,  finishins^ 
and  spooling  in  each  of  the  mills  will  be  avoided  by  concentrating  in  each  manu- 
factory the  particular  work  it  is  best  suited  to  do.  This  will  considerably  cheapen 
production,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  very  large  savings  will  be  effected  in  the 
expenses  of  distribution,  which  have  been  enormously  heavy  in  the  past,  not 
only  on  account  of  each  one  of  the  13  companies  having  a  separate  selling  (organ- 
ization, but  also  through  the  keenness  of  their  competition  one  with  another, 
resulting  in  excessive  expenditure  in  various  ways,  the  free  distribution  of  cabinets 
and  other  advertising  matter  alone  amounting  to  a  very  large  sum.** 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Willimantic  linen  Co.,  the  largest  of  the 
merging  companies,  had  previous  to  the  consolidation  been  acquired 
by  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Co.  (Ltd.).  In  the  financial  transac- 
tions incident  to  the  merger,  the  latter  took  over  practically  all  the 
common  stock  of  the  American  Thread  Co.,  thereby  securing  almost 
the  sole  voting  power  in  its  affairs.     J.  &  P.  Coats  (Ltd.)  at  the  tim^ 

I  t      .  !  I  I  .1  I 

'  Moody's  Manual  of  Corporation  Securities,  1902,  p.  1336. 
.    •  Including  patent  rights,  machinery,  and  good  will  of  the  Morse  Machine  Oo. 

>  Including  spool  factory  in  Maine  ai^d  rights  of  birch  and  poplar  stumpage. 

^  Induding  factory  in  Maine  for  manu&cturing  wood  spools  and  packing  cases. 

11  Including  good  will  and  trade-marks  of  Alexander  King  &  Co.  ' 

"  Report  of  ttie  Industrial  Commission  on  Trusts  ahd  todusttlal  Combinations,  1901,  Vol.  Xm',  p.  36. 

i>  Another  important  benefit  was  the  elimination  of  trade  abuses.  All  sizes  of  manufacturers'  thread 
had  been  sold  at  one  price,  notwithstanding  the  wide  difference  in  cost  between  the  fine  and  heavy  yarn 
counts.  This  unsound  practice  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  scientiflc  selling  list  yielding  approximately 
the  same  margin  of  |)ront  on  all  items  belonging  to  (be  same  line  or  brand  mark. 
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of  the  oiganization  of  the  American  Thread  Co.  applied  for  approxi- 
mately S500,000  worth  of  preferred  stock.'*  The  acquisition  of  this 
block  of  preferred  stock  by  Coats  and  the  transfer  of  common  stock 
to  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Co.  (Ltd.)  which,  as  already  stated, 
had  previously  become  financially  allied  with  the  Coats  enterprise 
abroad,  made  the  three  most  Important  thread  companies  in  the 
United  States,  viz,  the  Clark  Thread  Co.,  of  Newark;  J.  &  P.  Coats 
(Inc.),  of  Pawtucket;  and  the  American  Thread  Co.,  of  Now  York, 
connected  in  one  way  or  another  with  the  J.  &  P.  Coats  concern  of 
Paisley,  Scotland.  , 

As  a  result  of  a  suit  in  equity  instituted  by  the  United  States 
Government,  the  financial  relationship  of  the  Coats  business  here  and 
abroad  with  the  American  Thread  Co.  and  the  English  Sewing  Cotton 
Co.  (Ltd.)  was  terminated  in  1914.  By  a  decision  rendered  in  that 
year  by  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
New  Jersey,"  J.  &  P.  Coats  (Ltd.),  James  Chadwick  &  Bro.  (Ltd.), 
and  Jonas  Brook  &  Bros.  (Ltd.),  of  Great  Britain;  J.  &  P.  Coats 
(Inc.),  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  the  Clark  Thread  Co,  the  Clark  Mile- 
End  Spool  Cotton  Co.,  and  George  A.  Clark  &  Bro.,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
together  with  the  selling  agency,  the  Spool  Cotton  Co.,  were  jointly 
and  severally  enjoined  from  "acquiring,  or,  after  January  1,  1915, 
from  holding,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  pecuniaiy  or  property  inter- 
est whatsoever  in  the  capital  stock  or  other  securities  "  of  the  Aiaerican 
Thread  Co.,  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Co.,  or  their  sales  organiza- 
tion, the  Thread  A^ncy. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption. — Statistics  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  do  not  indicate  the  output  of  crochet,  darning, 
embroidery,  and  knitting  cottons  put  up  for  handwork,  figures  for 
these  being  merged  with  the  statistics  of  yam  production.  Census 
reports,  moreover,  fail  to  segregate  the  sewing-thread  production  for 
retail  trade  and  production  for  industrial  consumption.  However, 
it  is  estimated  by  competent  authorities  in  the  industry  that  the 
quantity  of  sewing  thread  produced  for  the  manufacturing  industry 
is  between  two  and  two  and  one-half  times  the  quantity  produced 
for  household  use. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the  output  of  manufacturing 
thread  does  not  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  value  of  thread  for  house- 
hold sewing  because  of  the  greater  cost  of  the  short-length  put-ups 
in  the  production  of  articles  for  home  consumption.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this  fact,  the  value  of  thread  for  manufacturers'  use  is  approximately 
double  that  of  thread  and  cottons  for  retail  sale. 

Production  of  manufacturing  thread  has  assumed  the  lead  quan- 
titatively lai^ely  as  a  result  of  the  technical  improvement  in  industrial 
sewinc  machmes  which  had  made  possible  mass  production  of  articles 
'  made  exclusively  in  the  home.     Needlework,  which  was  a 
and  necessary  occupation  in  the  home  a  generation  ago,  has,. 
!  changed  economic  status  of  women,  fallen  into  comparative 
Dexterity  in  sewing  has  declined  with  the  availability  of 
Kirtments  of  factoiy-made  wearing  api)arel  for  men,  women^ 
,  and  mfants,  as  well  as  with  the  availability  of  house  fur- 
of  all  kinds  in  price  ranges  suitable  for  all  purchasing  con- 
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stiituients.  Moreover,  much  of  the  time  of  *omen  nongainfuUy 
employed,  released  in  recent  years  by  the  invention  of  labor-saving 
devices,  has  been  diverted  to  other  channels  of  activity.  Modem 
eOiiditions  and  standards  of  living  and  thft  pleasures  now  offered  by 
the  automobile,  radio,  and  moving  pictures  have  also  lessened  the 
time  given  to  needle  craft.  Transitions  in  fashions  have  been  another 
strong  factor  in  the  decline  of  cotton-thread  consumption  in  the  home. 
The  simplicity  of  the  mode  and  the  narrow  straight-line  silhouette 
in  vogue  during  the  past  few  years  have  brought  about  a  lessening 
consumption  of  household  thread.  Furthermore,  the  popularity  of 
silk  apparel  has  shifted  some  of  the  domestic  demand  from  cotton  to 
silk  spool  thread.  With  the  declining  demand  for  household  spool 
sewing  thread  of  cotton,  the  two  large  companies  which  practically 
control  the  bulk  of  this  business  in  the  United  States  are  placing 
increased  emphasis  on  production  of  an  extensive  range  of  hand- 
work cottons,  many  of  which  were  formeriy  imported. 

The  basic  unit  of  sales  and  production  in  most  thread  mills  is  the 
number  of  dozens  of  200-yard  spools,  or  2,400-yard  units,  the  various 
types  and  put-ups  of  thread  being  all  converted  to  this  unit  of  length 
as  a  basis  of  computation.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
large  thread  producers  that  a  No.  36  three-cord  thread,  which  aver- 
ages theoretically  10,080  yards  to  the  pound,  represents  a  fairly 
accurate  annual  average  size  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  household 
and  manufacturers'  sewine;  thread  produced  in  the  United  States 
for  a  period  of  years.  Usmg  this  as  a  conversion  factor,  the  pro- 
duction as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  pounds  has  been 
converted  to  a  yardage  basis  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison  in  a 
later  section  with  the  import  statistics  which  are  stated  in  units  of 
100  yards. 

Table  3  gives  the  official  figures  for  the  value  and  pounds  of  the 
cotton  sewing  thread  production  of  the  United  States  for  two  decennial, 
four  quinquennial,  and  three  biennial  censuses.  The  last  two  columns 
of  the  table  have  been  computed  to  show  the  approximate  equivalents, 
of  the  recorded  pounds,  in  100-yard  units  and  in  dozens  of  200-yard 
spools. 

Table  3, — Cotton  thread — Domestic  production,  1890-19S5 


[Source: 

Bureau  d  the  Census] 
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As  indicated  by  these  figures,  thread  production  which  amounted 
to  almost  16,000,000  pounds  in  1899  increased  50  per  cent  in  the 
following  decade  and  continued  to  expand,  reaching  approximately 
26,500,000  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  While  steadily  on 
the  upgrade  during  this  15-year  period,  it  had  not  kept  pac«, 
however,  with  expansion  in  most  other  branches  of  the  cotton 
industry,  a  fact  which  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  effect  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  producing  companies  on  the  more  accurate 
approximation  of  supptv  aad  demand. 

During  the  war  nearly  every  thread  concern  increased  its  facilities 
for  production  and  many  new  concerns  were  inaugurated,  particularly 
in  the  manufacturers'  thread  business.  The  productive  capacity, 
therefore,  of  the  thread  industry  was  considerably  Urger  in  1919  than 
in  1914.  Census  figiwes,  however,  do  not  reflect  an  mcreaae  in  pror 
duction  at  the  end  as  compared  with  the  beginning  of  the  war  period. 
This  was  probably  due  to  market  conditions  then  obtaining,  since  a 
reduced  output  in  1919  as  compared  with  pre-war  conditions  wa^ 
also  noted  abroad.  In  the  fiscal  year  1918-19,  the  production  of 
J.  &  P.  Coats  (Ltd.).  of  Paisley,  was  20  per  cent  less  by  weight  thai^ 
in  the  year  1913-14." 

The  depression  in  trade  which  affected  the  thread  industry  severely 
in  1920  reduced  production  in  1921  over  3,000,000  pounds  as  com-  -j;! 

pared  with  the  output  reported  at  the  previous  census  and  brought  ^n 

it  even  below  the  figure  for  the  year  1909.     Jn  1923  the  industry  had  C'l 

recovered  and  production  had  advanced  to  31,646,000  pounds.    This 
was  an  exceptionally  big  year  in  the  thread  industry  and  according 
to  manufacturers  represented  a  market  demand  10  per  cent  above 
average.    Even  this  large  putput  was  exceeded  by  the  record  pro- 
duction of  37,585,000  pounds  in  1925.     The  production  of  cotton  I  \Jt 
thread  is  considered  by  competent  men  in  the  industry  to  be  at  the  '  £* 
present  time  far  in  advance  of  consumption.     It  has  been  estimated  '  4h 
by  one  well-informed  manufacturer  that  the  total  United  States  [^ 
consumption,  plus  exports,  of  thread  is  at  the  present  time  onl^  i  ^; 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  which  could  be  manufactured  if  i  %'• 
all  the  thread  companies  operated  to  90  per  cent  of  their  capacity              !  i; 
without  overtime  work.  :  ^ 
Production  figures,  other  than  those  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  ff^ 
are  not  available^  as  thread  manufacturers,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
LCtant  to  divulge  statistical  information  concerning 
oduction  data  in  particular  are  jealously  guarded, 
rs  are  unwilling  to  cooperate  in  furnishing  such 
to  their  own  trade  bodies.     Although  there  were 
i  trade  associations  "  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
he  United  States,  neither  of  them  compiled  any 
iction. 

laming,  mending,  knitting,  and  crochet  yarns,  for 
Sgures  are  available,  was  carried  on  in  the  United 
1  scale  prior  to  the  war.  There  was  virtually  no 
rcerized  hand  embroidery  cottons,  however,  as  the 
liy  for  Alsatian  and  English  brands. 

"  Oreot  Brilain  Board  of  Trade  Standing  Commilteo  on  Tmats,  Fiadlnga  on  Iho  Alleged  Eilstsnoo  of  a 
OambiDe  Among  Muiulacturen  of  Sewing  Cotton.  Feb.  3, 1918,  p.  4. 
II  One  of  the  Irado  aamciationa,  composed  of  New  England  mBnu^tDien.  dl 
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During  the  war,  wh^i  imports  of  cotton  handwork  yams  were 
greatly  curtailed,  a  number  of  American  manufaciurra^  seized  the 
opportunity  created  by  the  war  exigencies  to  produce  a  domestic 
suDstitute  similar  in  put-up,  methcxl  of  numbmng,  and  general 
appearance.  On  the  renewal  of  European  competition  after  the  war, 
some  of  these  firms  found  t^iCTiselves  unable  to  compete  and  discon- 
tinued tills  line  of  woik;  a  few,  however,  have  been  more  successful 
and  have  not  only  continued  to  maintain  the  footing  they  had 
acquired  in  the  domestic  maiket,  but  have  carried  on  a  small  export 
business. 

DOMESTIC   EXPORTS 

Ektent. — ^Exports  of  cotton  sewing  thread  and  cottons  for  hand- 
work were  not  recorded  in  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  1918.  The  statistics  available  &r  1918  to  1922  are 
an  aggregate  of  both  cotton  sewing  thread  and  crochet,  darning,  and 
embroidery  cotton  for  handwork.  In  1922,  however,  segr^ation  was 
begun,  making  available  figures  for  the  quantity  and  vame  of  the 
exports  of  both  groups.    These  are  shown  in  Table  4. 

Table  4. — Domestic  exports  of  cotton  sewing  thread  and  crochet,  darning,  and 

embroidery  cottons,  1918-1926 


Calendar  year 


1018. 
1910. 
1020. 
1021. 
1022. 
1028. 
1024. 
1025. 
1026. 


Total  sewing  thread, 
and  crochet,  darn- 
ing, and  embroidery 
cottons 


Pounds 


1,044,640 
1,809,013 
1,634,873 
1, 068, 165 
1,422,660 


Value 


$2,824,776 
4,367,762 
4,471,617 
2,065,328 
2,034,732 
2,066,620 
1,772,668 
1,183,347 
1,430,862 


Cotton  sewing  thread 


Pounds 


(0 
0) 
(J) 

1,653,184 
1,683,423 
1,405,768 
960,454 
1,299,269 


Value 


(») 

^'\ 
(«) 

(«) 
$1, 781, 221 
1,819,478 
1,599,608 
1, 047, 298 
1, 280, 168 


Crochet,  darning, 
and  embroidery 
cottons 


Pounds 


0) 
(») 
201,456 
225,500 
120.105 
07,701 
123,400 


Value 


I 


$253,511 
246,042 
172,970 
136,049 
150,704 


1  Not  reported. 

>  Not  separately  reported. 


In  1918  aggregate  exports  of  sewing  thread  and  of  cottons  for  hand- 
work amounted  to  approximately  $2,825,000.  In  the  two  following 
years^  1919,  1920,  there  was  a  sharp  advance  in  the  value  of  exports. 
This  mcrease,  being  coincident  with  the  peak  of  inflation,  is  probably 
more  a  reflection  oi  the  higher  price  level  obtaining  at  the  time  than 
an  indication  of  any  appreciable  expansion  in  trade. 

After  1920  there  was  a  steady  decrease  to  1925,  when  the  combined 
exports  of  sewing  thread  and  cottons  for  handwork  amounted  to  only 
$1,183,347,  the  lowest  value  in  the  eight-year  postwar  period  for 
which  statistics  are  at  hand.  In  1926  exports  totaled  $1,439,862  in 
value,  showing  an  increase  over  the  low  record  of  1925.  The  slump 
in  exports  above  noted  is  indicated  also  in  the  quantity  figures  avail- 
able since  1921.  Exports,  which  amounted  to  about  1,945,000  poimds 
in  1922,  declined  to  1,058,000  poimds  in  1925  and  recovered  to  approxi- 
mately 1,423,000  pounds  in  1926. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  from  Table  4  that  while  exports  of  sewing 
thread  have  fallen  off  in  both  quantity  and  value,  their  ratio  to  the 
eombined  exports  of  both  sewing  thread  and  handwork  cottons  has 
increased.  While  the  exports  of  crochet,  darning,  and  embroidery 
cottons  represented  in  1922  nearly  15  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  of 
exports  of  the  two  groups  together,  in  the  past  three  years  they  have 
averaged  only  8.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  Sewing  thread,  on  the  other 
hand,  increased  from  85  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1922  to  91.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  in  1924,  ana  this  latter  ratio,  approximately,  has  been 
maintained  in  the  two  subsequent  years. 

Markets. — The  largest  volume  of  sewing-thread  shipments  from 
the  United  States  goes  to  the  Philippines,  which  take  on  an  average 
between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  the  total  exportable  surplus.  Exports 
to  Canada,  the  largest  foreign  customer,  generally  amount  to  over 
one-fourth  of  the  total.  After  these  two,  the  most  important  pur- 
chasers in  1926  were  Australia,  which  took  about  8  per  cent  of  the 
total,  followed  by  Mexico  with  approximately  6  per  cent,  and  Chioa, 
Brazil,  and  Cuba  with  between  1  and  2  per  cent  each.  The  remain- 
der is  widely  distributed  among  a  large  number  of  countries,  none 
of  which  is  an  important  purchaser  individually.  The  exports  of 
sewing  thread  consist  largely  of  manufacturing  thread,  shoe  thread 
being  an  important  item,  particularly  in  the  shipments  to  Australia. 

For  the  small  amount  of  handwork  cottons  exported  from  the 
United  States,  the  principal  market  is  Canada,  which  imported  38 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  1922,  nearly  45  per  cent  in  1923,  55  per  cent. 
m  1924,  33  per  cent  in  1925,  and  37  per  cent  in  1926.  in  192&. 
Aigentina,  Mexico,  and  the  Philippines,  in  the  order  stated,  were 
the  next  best  markets.  Tables  5  to  7,  inclusive,  indicate  the  prin- 
cipal markets  for  American-made  sewing  thread  and  handwork 
cottons. 

Table  5. — CoUon  sewing  thread — Domestic  exports,  by  eountries,  19SS-19S6 
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Table  6. — Crochet,  darning fand  embroidery  cottons  for  handwork — Domestic  exports, 

by  countries,  1922-1926 


Country 


Canada... 

Argentina 

Mexico 

Philippines 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Australia 

Panama 

United  Eingdcnn. 
All  other 


Total. 


1922 


Pounds 


111,  676 

42,346 

22,003 

6,187 

1,338 

18,336 

10.105 

4,052 


7,861 
460 


Per 
cent 


38.32 
14.63 
7.56 
1.78 
.46 
6.29 
3.47 
1.70 


1923 


Pounds 


2.69 
.15 


67,212  23.06 


291,466100.00 


100,433 

10,186 

29,795 

9,260 

3,494 

5,830 

6,176 

21,587 

1,288 

4,644 

9,294 

23,763 


225,590 


Per 
cent 


44,62 
4.52 

13.21 
4.10 
1.56 
2.68 
2.74 
9.67 
.55 
2.01 
4.121 

10.58 


100.00 


1924 


Pounds 


70,659 
4,276 

19,729 

1,306 

819 

2,304 

lrl51, 

12,7761 
1,382 
8,397 
1,103 

10,211 


Per 
cent 


64.78 

3.31 

15.28 

l.Ql 

.63 
1.78 

.89 
9.90 
1.07 
2.63 

.85 
7.92 


129,106,100.00 


1925 


Pounds 


32,540 
8»870 

15,904 
6,716 
1,180 
4,613 
4,042 
1,472 
8,626 
3,264 
1,197 

10,859 


97,701 


Per 
cent 


33.82 

8.57 
16.28 
5.85 
1.22 
4.62 
4.14 
1.60 

ass 

3.34 

1.23 

11.11 


100.00 


1926 


Pounds 


46,086 

26,212 

12,664 

6,345 

4,277 

3,865 

2,683 

2,234 

2,076 

1,889 

862 

16^017 


Per 
cent 


87.23 

20.43 

10.26 

5.14 

a  47 

a  13 

2.09 

1.81 

L68 

1.49 

.29 

12.96 


123,400100.00 


Table  7. — Total  cotton  sewing  thread,  and  crochet,  darning,  and  embroidery  cotton 
for  handwork — Domestic  exports,  by  countries,  1922-1926 


Country 


Philippines 

Canada 

Australia 

Mexico 

Argentina 

China  1 

Brazil 

Cuba 

United  Kingdom... 

Chile 

Panama 

All  other 


1922 


Pounds 


706,644 

629,696 

102,692 

176, 989 

61.818 

7.066 

10.336 

27,811 

6.686 

23.285 

19,378 

173.453 


Total ,  1,944,640 


Per 
cent 


36.33 

32.38 

6.28 

9.05 

a  18 

.36 

.63 

1.43 

.34 

1.20 

1.00 

a  92 


1923 


Pounds 


771,787 

500,048 
84,674 

126,866 
37,706 
42,898 
14,016 
43,206 
16.580 
13,407 
12,657 

144,870 


Per 
cent 


42.66 

27.60 

4.68 

a99 

2.08 

2.37 

.77 

2.30 

.92 

.74 

.00 

ao2 


100  00  1,809,013100.00 


1924 


Pounds 


706,863 

444,260 

78,214 

109.270 

21,014 

16^612 

9,442 

33,471 

1^880 

8,268 

10,806 

81,768 


Per 
oent 


46.18 

2a  96 

6.10 

7.12 

1.37 

1.08 

.62 

2.18 

.87 

.54 

.67 

5.82 


1,634,873100.00 


1925 


Pounds 


852,257 
295,777 
123,677 
80,316 
18,544 
28,694 
11,310 
17, 137 
21,643 
13,358 
12,241 
83,201 


1,058,155 


Per 
cent 


83.29 
27.95 
1L69 
7.69 
L75 
2.71 
1.07 
L62 
2.05 
L26 
L16 
7.86 


100.00 


1926 


Pounds 


612,874 

895,820 

104,006 

86,476 

35,480 

27,701 

27,064 

19,202 

12,645 

11, 676 

7,96ft 

82,199 


1,422,609 


Per 
oent 


4a  04 

27.82 

7.81 

a06 

2.49 

1.96 

LOO 

Ltd 

.89 

.82 

.60 

&78 


loaoo 


>  Includes  the  following  quantities  of  crochet,  darning,  and  embroidery  cottons  not  separately  shown 
n  Table  6:  1922, 1,265  pounds;  1928, 1,166  pounds;  1924,  629  pounds;  1925, 1,044  pounds;  1926,4,837  pounds 

Factors  limiting  exportfi. — In  regard  to  domestic  or  household 
thread,  the  affiliation  of  two  of  the  largest  producers  in  the  United 
States  with  J.  &  P.  Coats  (Ltd.),  of  Paisley,  Scotland,  and  the 
ccnnection  of  the  third  large  concern  with  the  English  Sewing  Cotton 
Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Manchester,  England,  tend  to  make  the  output  of 
sewing  thread  of  the  three  principal  companies  in  the  United  States 
serve  primarily  the  requirements  of  the  American  market.  The  two 
British  firms  mentioned  are  vitally  interested  in  international  trade, 
exporting  over  80  per  cent  of  the  output  ^*  of  their  home  factories. 
One  of  them  also  maintains  branch  plants  in  various  foreim  coimtries 
which  cater  to  the  demand  within  the  respective  national  borders. 

A  second  possible  cause  of  small  exports  is  the  fact  that  owing  to 
the  higher  American  wage  scale,  production  costs  in  this  country- 
may  be  greater  than  abroad.  Because  of  the  general  market  short- 
age, a  considerable  amount  of  American-made  thread  was  exported 

>*  Great  Britain  Bonrd  of  Trade  Standing  Conunittee  on  Trusts,  Findings  in  Alleged  Existence  of  a 
Combine  Among  Sewing  Thread  Manufocturers. 
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iropean  production  returned  to  normal, 
'acturera,  particularly  the  two  British 
a  in  a  position  to  reassert  their  former 

can  exporters  were  under  the  necessity 
rary  gains  which  had  originated  out  of' 

ttons,  the  relatively  small  exports  from 
)  the  heavy  competition  which  the  few 
'oods  encounter  in  foreign-trade  markets 
Continental  manufacturers,  particularly 
lulhonse.  Its  products,  trade-marked 
in  international  trade  in  this  line  and 
in  many  markets.  In  countries  having 
,  lai^e  agricultural  population  with  low 
t  brand,  is  the  first  consideration.  In 
li^  cottons,  which  sell  for  h^her  prices 
is,  have  not  obtained  a  permanent  hold, 
advanced  for  the  competitive  strength 
Established  in  1746,  it  is,  in  the  first 
n  the  field  of  embroidery  cottons.  The 
sn  used  in  Europe  for  generations  and 
aeen  a  household  word  for  over  half  a 
;,  moreover,  in  its  long  histoid,  acquired 
the  peculiar  trade  conditions  in  each 
;s  organizations  and  distributing  depots 
lit  Europe.  The  availability  of  large' 
se  central  locations  increases  this  com- 
by  permitting  the  safe,  quick,  and  inex- 
it  orders  to  wholesalers  and  retailers, 
.rements,  thus  obviatii^  delays  in  trans- 
aided  the  DoUfua-Mi^  Co.  in  estab- 
roducts  is  the  quick  response  of  the  com- 
\merioan  consul  has  stated: 
.  great  deal  of  difficulty  to  a  foreign  manufae- 
in  proportion  to  his  distance  from  the  marliet. 
in  touch  with  changes  in  style  and  demands 
<a  immediately  with  new  ootora  or  with  increased 
ind  warrants  it.  This  firm  carries  over  380 
lample  card,  and  two  or  three  times  a  month 
ts  and  customers.  This  is  the  principal  diffi- 
rters  of  yarn  will  have  to  contend. 

held  by  foreign  producers  of  handwork 
5sfully  in  the  European  market  is  the 
causeoflowerlaborcosts  of  foreign  manu- 
lidery  cottons  of  grades  which  compare 
n  product  are  retailed  abroad  at  prac- 
nerican  wholesale  quotations.  In  some 
asses  may  be  obtaiaed  tor  substantially 
American  goods  made  of  cotton.  This, 
hat  consumers  of  crochet  and  embroidery 
e  and  skeptical  as  to  the  color  fastness 
eluctantly  change  from  any  accustomed 
ion  of  interest  in  American  handwork 
matter. 
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FOBEIGN   PRODUCTION 

Great  Britain. — Scotland  became  at  an  early  date  the  birthplace  of 
the  cottonrthread  industry.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  sprang  up  in  Paisley  and  neighboring  towns  many 
small  mills  engaged  in  the  twistmg  of  linen  thread  by  hand  on  twisting 
appliances  imported  from  Holland.  When  the  inventions  of  Aii:- 
wright  and  Crompton  placed  on  the  market  the  fine  coimt  cotton 
yams  from  Lancashire,  many  of  these  mills  began  the  production  of 
cotton  thread.  The  Clark  firm  had  its  beginnings  in  Paisley,  manu- 
facturing linen  thread  for  heddles  and  loom  harnesses.  The  curtail- 
ment of  the  imports  of  silk  used  for  the  loop  or  eye  of  the  heddle, 
which  occurred  as  a  result  of  Napoleon's  Berlin  decree  in  1806,  was  a 
circumstance  which  led  the  Clark  firm  to  perfect  a  cotton-thread 
substitute  for  the  former  silk  heddle  yam.  The  company  branched 
out  into  the  production  of  cotton  sewing  thread,  which  it  placed  on 
the  market  for  the  first  time  in  1812. 

The  Coats  concern  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  interest  which  James 
Coats,  a  Canton-crfipe  weaver  of  Paisley,  held  in  a  small  thread  mill 
supplying  him  with  yams  of  the  special  twist  required  in  his  business. 
James  Coats  expanded  his  interest  in  this  line  and  established  a  thread 
mill  at  Fergushe  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  present  works 
located  there.  Both  the  Clark  and  Coats  companies  were  aided  in 
the  estabUshment  of  their  industries  by  the  decline  of  the  Paisley 
shawl  industry  which  threw  on  the  market  a  large  amount  of  cheap 
labor.  This  was  an  important  factor  in  the  local^ation  of  the  thread 
industry  in  and  about  Paisley. 

In  1889  the  firms  of  Clark  and  Coats  formed  a  sales  combination- 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  economies  in  distribution.     Headquarters, 
for  this  selling  organization,  known  as  the  Central  Agency,  were 
f  estabhshed  at  Glasgow.     It  also  marketed  the  products  ot  James 

\  Chadwick  &  Bro.  (Ltd.),  of  Bolton,  and  later  was  intrusted  with  the 

distribution  work  of  Jonas  Brook  &  Bros.  (Ltd.),  of  Meltiiam,  and  also 
that  of  the  EngUsh  Sewing  Cotton  Co.  (Ltd.).^®  The  primary  func- 
tion of  this  agency  was  the  regulation  of  sales,  collection  of  accoimts, 
and  maintenance  of  traveling  salesmen  with  an  apportionment  of 
expense  among  constituent  companies.  This  sales  combination  made 
the  way  clear  for  a  consolidation  in  1896  of  the  Clark  and  Coatg 
companies,  together  with  Jonas  Brook  &  Bros.  (Ltd.),  and  James 
Chadwick  &  Bro.  (Ltd.).  Each  company  continued  to  maintain 
its  separate  name,  trade-marks,  and  organization,  and  profits  were 
distributed  among  the  shareholders  of  J.  &  P.  Coats  (Ltd.).  In 
addition  to  the  above-mentioned  companies,  J.  &  P.  Coats  (Ltd.), 
own  the  capital  and  control  the  operation  of  Kerr  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  and 
I.  P.  Clark  &  Co.  (Ltd.).^®  The  company  also  acquired  a  coal  n^ne 
and  a  large  block  of  the  common  stock  oi  the  Fine  Cotton  Spinners' 
and  Doublers'  Association,  which  facilitated  their  access  to  supplies 
of  raw  material.^^ 

The  balance  sheet  of  J.  &  P.  Coats  (Ltd.),  which  is  now  largely  a 
holding  corporation,  shows  for  the  fiscal  year  1926  ^  capital  of 

,  "  Blair,  Matthew,  The  Paisley  Thread  Industry. 

'  »  Great  Britain  Board  of  Trade  Standing  Committee  on  Trusts,  Findings  on  Alleged  Exigteni-e  of  a 
Combine  Among  Sewing  Thread  Manufacturers,  Feb.  3, 1920. 
•  »Macro/sty,  H.  W.,  The  Trust  Mwement  in  BriHsh  Industry. 
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)98,M6,625,  reserves  of  123,513,015,  and  total  assets  of  $154,264,064. 
Of  these,  fixed  assets  total  $80,258,883,  consisting  chiefly  of  shares  in 
And  pennaDent  loans  to  subsidiaries. .  The  company  controls  and 
largely  finances  by  means  of  advances  to  them  for  stock  and  working 
expenses  not  only  the  companies  mentioned  above  but  also  a  number 
■of  subsidiary  concerns  and  branch  factories  abroad.  According  to 
the  1926  balance  sheet  these  companies  owed  J.  &  P.  Coats  (Ltd.),  a 
sum  of  over  $27,662,519,  for  advances  and  dividends  receivable.  In 
1896,  at  the  time  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  four  concerns,  the  prop- 
erty of  Coats  comprised  16  factories,  including  mills  in  the  tfnited 
States,  Canada,  and  Russia,  and  60  branch  houses.  The  company 
also  maintained  more  than  150  depots  in  all  parts  of  the  world."  In- 
formation is  not  available  concerning  the  subsidiaries,  branch  houses, 
and  depots  of  the  concern  at  the  present  time,  but  in  the  30  subse- 
quent years  there  has  been  without  doubt  a  considerable  expansion. 
The  foreign  branches  of  J.  &  P.  Coats  (Ltd.),  at  present  established 
abroad,  are  located  in  the  following  comitries:  The  United  States, 
Germany,  Belgimn,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia,  Po- 
land, Austria,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Japan. 
The  branch  factory  sella  its  product  for  the  most  part  in  the  country 
in  which  it  is  located. 

The  English  Sewing  Cotton  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Manchester,  Ei^land,  is 
the  secona  British  thread  concern  in  importance.     Primarily  a  hold- 
ing corporation,  it  has  a  controlling  interest  in  17  enterprises,**  the 
•"""♦  '""""rtant  of  which  is,  as  already  mentioned,  the  American 
>.,  of  New  York.     In  the  original  amalgamation  were  in- 
«tton  sewing-thread  manufacturers,  a  linen  thread  manu* 
silk  throwster,  and  a  silk  thread  producer.     There  were 
ed  through  this  amalgamation  a  subsidiary  in  France  and 
The  English  Sewing  Cotton  Co.  later  acquired  two  other 
teems,  including  a  subsidiary  mill  in  Barcelona,  Spain, 
amed  was  placed  some  years  after  under  a  management 
by  Coats;  the  French  factory  at  Armentieres  was  subse- 
itroyed  during  the  war.     In  1926  the  capital  of  the  English 
tton  Co.  amounted  to  $19,260,118  and  its  assets  totaled 

In  addition  to  these  two  outstanding  producers,  there  are  over  60 
ot^er  maaufacturers  of  sewing  cotton  m  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
prodnction  of  the  Coats  company  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the 
outtrat  of  the  entire  countiy.  In  the  investigation  of  tne  sewing- 
<  nmittee  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Trusts  in  Great 

]  10  it  was  found  that  80  per  cent  of  the  "domestic  sewing 

«  Iq'  the  Drapers'  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Great  Britain 

1  ts'  product.     Although  the  precise  extent  of  the  hold 

1  hare  of  the  British  home  trade  can  only  be  a  matter  of 

i  inion,  the  findings  of  the  committee  show  that  the  Coats 

c  number  of  years  has  been  sufficiently  strong  to  maintain 

a  lonopoly  on  sewing  cotton  for  household  use. 

tor  thread  production  in  Great  Britain  are  available.'* 
I  e  of  production  figures  the  volume  of  e.xport  trade  serves 
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to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  position  of  Great  Britain  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  sewing  thread.  As  indicated  by  Table  8,  whicli  shows  the 
exports  of  cotton  sewing  thread  of  Great  Britain  for  38  years,  the  quan- 
tity of  shipments  abroad  attained  the  record  average  of  32,640,000 
pounds  annually  during  the  5-year  period,  1899-1903.  A  decline  iii 
trade  in  the  following  decade  brought  exports  down  to  20,730,400 
pounds  in  1913.  In  1916  exports  rose  to  24,701,800  pounds,  the 
h%he3t  volume  since  1909.  The  quantity  of  exports  since  the  war 
has  been  considerably  below  the  pre-war  amount.  During  the  five 
years,  1922-1926,  the  amount  of  exports  was  maintained  at  practically 
a  stationary  level,  averaging  about  18,000,000  pounds  annually. 
Exports  in  1925  represented  a  value  of  $36,754,000;  in  1926, 
134,986,983.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  J.  &  P.  Coats  concern 
and  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Co.  export  over  fouf-fifths  of  the 
goods*  which  the^  make  in  their  British  factories,  the  major  part 
M  their  profits  being  derived  from  the  trade  in  foreign  and  colonial 
markets. 

Table  i. — CoUoii  tewing  thTead— Exports  of  the  tiniled  Kingdom,  i889-19ie 

[Soucoe;  Oieat  Britain  CuUomB  EsUbllsbment  Sutlaticsl  Office— AnnuBl  Suiement  d(  TrsQa] 
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The  principal  markets  for  British  exports  of  cotton  thread  are 
British  India,  Aigentina,  Mexico,  Australia,  Brazil,  and  Sweden. 

France. — France  occupies  a  position  of  prominence  in  the  mwiu- 
facture  of  fine  mending,  embroidery,  and  crochet  cottons  for  hand- 
work. The  products  of  Dollfus-Mieg  et  Cie.,  of  Mulhouse,  the  pio- 
neer in  the  handwork-cotton  industry,  have  already  been  alluded  to- 
in  the  section  on  "domestic  exports,"  p^e  27. 

In  addition  to  Dollfus-Mieg  et  Cie,  there  are  two  other  intei^ 
nationally  known  French  companies,  (1)  Cartier-Bresson,  Soci^t^- 
Anonyme,  a  century  old  concern,  with  factories  at  Pantin  (Seine)^ 
Celles-sur-Plaine  (Vosges),  and  Azereilles  (Meurthe  &  Moeelte),  and 
(2)  Maurice  Frings  et  Cie,  Manufacture  Parisienne  des  Colons  L.  V. 
&  M.  F.  A.,  with  establishments  at  Hellenunes,  Lille,  and  Vitiy-sor- 
Seine. 
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The  productioQ  of  sewing  thread  and  handwork  cottons  in  France 
is  not  officially  recorded  nor  are  export  figures  available,  since  French 
statistics  do  not  separately  enumerate  either  of  t^ese  commodities. 

Germany. — ^There  are  in  Germany  a  number  of  independent  thread 
concerns  not  connected  with  the  German  Sewing  Thread  Syndicate. 
Several  of  the  independent  companies  are  combined  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  products.  The  sales  organization  known  as  the 
Deutsche  Naehfaden-Aktiengesellschaft,  of  Hamburg,  which  supphed 
exporters  of  textile  goods  engaged  in  trade  with  eastern  and  South 
I  in  bankruptcy  proceedings  in  Octo- 

a  favorable  export  balance  in  cotton 
nan  exports  or  cotton  thread  of  all 
Is  for  the  retail  trade,  amounted  to 
Is,  valued  at  Sl,268,000.  Since  the 
e  in  1920,  German  exports  of  sewing 
idily  advancing,  and  m  1923  fell  |ust 
aigest  amount  hi  the  postwar  period. 
eclined  slightly  in  quantity  from  this 
land,  twice  as  large  in  value. 

the  trade  in  sewing  thread  are  the 
id  in  hanks,  skeins,  etc.,  which  prob- 
ttons.  The  1913  pre-war  exports  of 
ed  to  nearly  5,895,000  pounds,  valued 
cports  since  the  war  occurred  in  1923 
rs  pounds;  in  1925,  they  amounted  to 
It  $1,067,000;  and  in  1926  to  854,000 

Igium,  and  Italy  are  the  only  other 

(port  trade  in  cotton  thread  and  yams 

1  Austria  since  the  war  have  exceeded 

by   a  considerable  maigin  the  quantity  exported  by  Austria  and 

HungaiT  combined  immediately  prior  thereto.     In  1913,  exports  of 

the  dual  kingdom  amounted  to  1,625,011  pounds  as  compared  with 

the  postwar  exports  of  Austria  alone  wMch  a^regated  2,652,354' 

pounds  in  1923,  2,572,547  pounds  in  1924,  2,251,117  pounds  m  1925, 

and  1,794,324  pounds  in  1926.     Belgian  statistics  under  the  caption 

"n«tton  vfl.m  nrepared  for  the  retail  trade"  show  in  1913  exports  of 

Is,  valued  at  $1,593,000.     Postwar  shipments  have 

gregating  2,918,000  pounds  in  1922,  2,664,000  pounds 

246,000  pounds  in  1925.     In  1926,  they  fell  off  to 

Is,  valued  at  $1,004,499. 

[port  trade  in  sewing  cotton  put  up  in  balls,  skeins,  or 
1  trade  was  comparatively  small  prior  to  the  war, 
>nly  297,000  pounds  in  1913.  Postwar  figures  show 
expansion,  the  exports  in  1921  exceeding  2,300,000 
at  $1,967,000.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
[though  exports  are  still  well  above  the  pre-war  level, 
rue  of  the  trend  of  imports  which  have  not  regained 
ne.  Moreover,  imports  prior  to  the  war  were  three 
I  exports;  in  the  seven  years,  1920-1926,  avera^  ship- 
are  more  than  double  in  quantity  the  imports  into  the 
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Japan,  which  exported  only  about  316,000  pounds  of  cotton 
thread  in  1913,  entered  foreign  markets  on  a  large  scale  when  Euro- 
pean deliveries  were  at  a  low  ebb  during  the  war.  In  1920  Japanese 
shipments  amounted  to  over  4,276,000  pounds.  Although  a  drastic 
decline  has  occurred  since  that  year  as  a  result  of  the  revived  trade 
activities  of  the  former  leading  exporting  countries  in  cotton  thread, 
the  exports  of  Japan  in  1925  totaled  637,400  pounds,  or  more  than 
twice  tne  volume  for  1913.  Exports  declined  still  further  in  quantity 
in  1926,  amounting  to  592,866  pounds,  valued  at  $346,800. 

From  Table  9,  which  arrays  the  chief  thread-exporting  countries 
according  to  rank,  it  may  be  seen  that  shipments  from  the  United 
Kingdom  greatly  exceed  the  aggregate  exports  of  all  other  coun- 
tries combmed.  Belgium,  Germany,  Austna,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States  follow  in  the  order  named,  each  exporting  over  a  million 
pounds  of  thread  and  handwork  cottons  annually. 

Table  10  shows  the  relative  standing  of  the  principal  thread-pur- 
chasinjg  countries,  listed  in  serial  order  descending  according  to 
quantity  of  imports.  The  United  States  is  not  included  in  tho 
table,  as  its  statistics  of  such  imports,  recorded  in  yards,  are  not 
comparable  with  the  poundage  figures  of  other  countries.  Omitting^ 
the  United  States,  the  Far  East  is  the  most  important  market  for 
sewing  thread  and  cottons  for  handwork,  British  India  taking  first- 
rank  and  China  second.  Canada  and  Sweden  are  the  next  largest 
importers.  From  the  standpoint  of  value,  the  United  States  in 
most  years  ranks  first  and  British  India  second  as  purchasers  of 
threaci  and  handwork  cottons.  In  1925  imports  into  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $3,463,960,  as  compared  with  imports  into 
British  India  valued  at  $2,844,822;  China,  $1,763,400;  Italy, 
$1,438,324;  Canada,  $1,319,930;  Czechoslovakia,  $1,264,660;  and 
Sweden,  $1,108,698. 

Table  9. — Cotton  $emng  thread  and  cotton  yams  for  retail  trade — Exports  of' 

principal  countrie$ — Calendar  year$  1918^  1920-t926 


Country  and  commodity 


United  Kingdom:  Finished  thread ,  cotton. 
Belgium:  Cotton  yam  for  retail  trade 


Oermany,  total. 


Cotton  thread  of  all  kinds,  twisted  and  made  up 

for  retail  trade  on  spools -' 

Cotton  thread  in  skeins,  etc 


Austria:  Cotton  yam  for  retail  trade 

Italy:  Sewing  cotton  in  small  skeins,  in  balls,  on  bob- 
bins, and  the  like,  or  put  up  in  any  form  for  the 
retail  trade 


United  States,  total. 


Cotton  sewing  thread 

Crochet,  danung,  and  embroidery  cottons. 


Czechoslovakia:  Cotton  yams  for  retail  trade 

Switserland:  Cotton  sewing  thread  tot  retail  sale,  on 

reels,  in  bolls  and  skeins,  etc 

Japan:  Cotton  thread. 

British  India:  Cotton  sewing  thread 


1913 


Poundt 
20,730,400 

o,  44U,  o4V 


1920 


Poundt 

22,188,300 

2,063,361 


1921 


Pound* 

15,028,400 

2,329,074 


8,WK),817 


3,065,717 
0,896,100 


286,066 


06,266 
219, 799 


>  1,626,011 


676,944 


297,401       1,662,668 


r=3S ; 


602,297 


247,797 
364,600 


1,770,073 


2,300,280 


(») 


(«) 


s 


(») 


o 


8 


0) 

828,489 
316,480 


203,636 

837,968 
4,276,421 

188,886 


689,316 

491,626 

1,196,647 

179,669 


1922 


Poundt 
17,  Ml,  600 
2,918,099 


2,063,805 


704,149 
1,349,666 


(») 


2,018,753 


1,944,640 


1,653,184 
291,456 


695,671 

642,903 
l,031,88g 
196,603^ 


1  VIgurei  of  Austrift-Hungary. 


I  Not  available. 
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Table  9.— Cottan  sewing  thread  and  cotton  yarns  for  retail  trade — Exports  of 
principal  countries — Calendar  years  1913^  1920-1926— Continued 


Country  and  commodity 


United  Kingdom:  Finished  thread,  cotton 
Belgium:  Cotton  yarn  for  retail  trade 

Qermany,  total - 


Cotton  thread  of  all  kinds,  twisted,  and  made  up 

for  retaU  trade  on  spools - __. 

Cotton  thread  in  skeins,  etc - 


Austria;  Cotton  yam  for  retail  trade 

Italy:  Sewing  cotton  in  small  skeins,  in  balls,  on  bob- 
bins, and  the  like,  or  put  up  in  any  form  for  the  retail 
trade 


United  States,  total . 


Cotton  sewing  thread _ 1,683,423 

Crochet,  darning,  and  embroidery  cottons 225, 590 


1934 


Pounds        Pounds 

17,932,700  I  18,095,800 

2,817,047  I    2,663,953 


1925 


Pounds 

18,355,500 
2, 245, 116 


2,584,012 


993,834 
1,590,178 


1, 930, 127 


909,177 
1,020,950 


1, 730, 170 


924,609 
805,561 


1926 


Pounds 
19,048,104 
1,970,901 


1,804.465 


950,403 
854,062 


2,652,354 
1,523,599 


2, 572, 548 
1,264,118 


2,251,117 
1,628,979 


1,794,324 
1,751,114 


1,809,013 


Czechoslovakia:  Cotton  yarns  for  retail  trade 

Switzerland:  Cotton  sewing  thread  for  retaU  sale,  on 

reels,  in  balls  and  skeins,  etc 

Japan:  Cotton  thread. _ 

British  India:  Cotton  sewing  thread _ 


1,534,873 


1, 405, 768 
129, 105 


1, 058, 155 


960,454 
97,701 


1,422,669 


1, 299, 269 
123,400 


424,399 

459,439 
730,527 
193,431 


524,915 

527,561 
821,264 
387,226 


736,998 

546,520 
637,409 
212, 718 


811,293 

609,572 
592,866 
219,730 


Table  10. — Cotton  sewing  thread  and  cotton  yarns  for  retail  trade — Imports  of 
principal  foreig^i  countries — Calendar  years  1913,  1920-1926 


[In  pounds  unless  otherwise  stated] 

• 


Country  and  commodity 


1913 


Pounds 

British  India:  Cotton  sewing  thread 1,723,771 

China:  | 

Cotton  thread  on  spools  (gross) - i     1 639, 139 

Crochet  or  embroidery  cotton  In  skeins  or  balls '       551, 586 


Canada,  total. 


Cotton  sewing  thread  in  hanks. 
All  other  cotton  thread  n.  o.  p. 
Crochet  and  knitting  cotton 


« 983, 247 


565,248 
236,207 
181,792 


1920 


Pounds 
1,627,625 

1960,402 
298,393 


1921 


Pounds 
988,167 

1 1,475, 432 
384,124 


1922 


Pounds 
1. 179, 137 

11,476*337 
319,859 


« 1, 217, 251 


554,764 
211,020 
451,467 


« 740, 991   n,  392, 912 


462, 743 

205,307 

72,941 


866,547 
260,671 
266,794 


Sweden,  total. 


926,887 


Cotton  sewing  thread 

Cotton  yam  in  skeins,  balls,  and  the  like  adapted 
for  retail  trade 

Belgium:  Cotton  yam  prepared  for  retail  trade 

Italy:  Sewing  cotton  In  small  skeins,  on  bobbins,  in 
balls,  and  the  like,  or  put  up  in  any  way  for  retail 
trade. 

United  Kingdom:  Finished  thread,  cotton 

Czechoslovakia:  Cotton  yarns  for  retail  trade 

Japan:  Cotton  twines  and  cotton  threads 


690, 977 
235, 910 


928,161 


712,968 
215, 193 


542,784 


766,623 


401, 626 
141,258 


568,648 
197,975 


693.353 


936, 073 


(') 
407,132 


634,826 


755,  737 
321,816 
471, 987 
330,  725 


608,168 


606,265 
436, 189 
500,563 
330,461 


766,484 


883,383 
678,983 
512, 170 
413, 813 


Hungary: 

Cotton  thread  for  retail  trade 

Cotton  knitting  and  embroidery  yarn  for  retail 
trade. > 


Switzerland:  Cotton  sewing  thread,  made  up  for  retail 
trade  (on  reels,  in  balls,  and  skeins  folded  in  flat  lay- 
ers, doubled  yarn.  English  knitting  yarn,  etc.) 

Oermany:  Cotton  thread  of  all  kinds,  twisted,  made 
up  for  retail  trade ^.-. 

Austria:  Cotton  yam  for  retail  trade 


(*) 
(*) 


(») 
(') 


(') 
(») 


(») 
(') 


681,662  298,503 


622,579 
2,028,012 


1,309,057 
303,673 


296,960 

501.647 
382, 067 


349,660 

236,802 

(') 


1  Quantity  in  gross  of  12  dozens;  poundage  not  given. 

s  Total  here  indicated  is  incomplete  as  cotton  sewing  thread  on  spools  is  omitted,  such  imports  being 
recorded  in  value  only.  Imports  of  cotton  sewing  thread  on  spools  were  valued  as  follows:  1913,  $374,647: 
1920,  $670,290;  1921,  $318,945;  1922,  $207,094;  1923,  $187,968;  1924,  $138,160;  1925,  $7^,882;  1926,  $101  ,M&  .' 

3  Not  avaUable. 

*  Included  with  Austria.    • 


IQ 
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Table  10. — Cotton  $emng  thread  and  cotton  yarns  for  retail  trade — Imports  of 
principal  foreign  countries — Calendar  years  1913,  1920-1926 — Continued 


Country  and  commodity 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

British  India:  Cotton  sewing  thread 

Pounds 
1,374,011 

i  1,212. 705 
291,726 

P<mnd9 
1, 709, 140 

11,216,106 
253,727 

Pounds 
1,979,027 

11,115^646 
215,995 

Pounds 
2. 134. 407 

China: 

Cotton  thread  on  spools  (gross) 

1 1, 224, 091 

^    Crochet  or  embroidery  cotton  in  skeins  or  balls 

301,050 

Canada,  total - -_- -.- - 

•1,474,853 

>  1,125, 441 

•991,520 

fci,b66,^4d 

Cottori  wwing  thread  in  hanks .-„^^...... 

1,008,910 
322,945 
142,998 

757, 106 
212,608 
156,734 

731,079 

170, 728 

80,718 

786,023 
210,548 

All  other  ootton  thread  n.  o.  p 

Crochet  and  knitting  cotton 

110, 168 

Sweden,  total .... . —-—.._-_.....—...-. 

882,391 

845,985 

842,698 

001.249 

Cotton  sewing  thread 1_. 

665,562 
226,829 

603,882 
242, 103 

696,856 
245, 742 

'689,213 

Cotton  yarn  in  skeins,  balls,  and  the  like  adapted 
for  retail  trade. 

•312,037 

Belgium:  Cotton  yarn  prepared  for  retail  trade 

Italy:  Sewing  cotton  in  small  skeins,  on  bobbins,  in 
balls,  and  the  like,  or  put  up  in  any  way  for  retail 
trade 

730,199 

686,292 
707,359 
654,610 
405,004 

706,331 

763,012 
630,408 
697, 766 
443,725 

684,301 

787,042 
661.726 
707,016 
845, 050 

740, 160 

684,308 
(1) 

United  Kingdom:  Finished  thread,  cotton 

Czechoslovakia:  Cotton  yarns  for  retail  trade 

656,971 

Japan :  Cotton  twines  and  cotton  threads 

414, 176 

Hungary,  total - 

864,062 

713, 188 

354.600 

Cotton  thread  for  retail  trade 

(>) 
(») 

563,065 
291,007 

401,237 
311,951 

124.660 

Cotton  knitting  and  embroidery  yam  for  retail 
trade 

229,940 

Switzerland:  Cotton  sewing  thread  made  up  for  retail 

layers,  doubled  yarn,  English  knitting  yarn,  etc.) 

Germany:  Cotton  thread  of  all  kinds,  twisted,  made 
up  for  retail  trade , 

398,371 

53,131 
204,146 

284,482 

302,251 
183,643 

387,304 

406,308 
196, 328 

346,122 
320,328 

Austria:  Cotton  yarn  for  retail  trade 

201,941 

• 

1  Quantity  in  gross  of  12  dozens;  pounds  not  given. 
>  See  note  2,  p.  33. 


» Not  available. 

8  Loop  and  fancy  yarns  included. 


IMPORTS 

Extent. — Table  11  is  a  chronological  summary  of  the  history  o^ 
imports  for  consumption  of  cotton  thread  xmder  the  acts  of  1890  and 
1894  and  of  the  inclusive  imports  of  cotton  thread  and  handwork 
cottons  under  the  acts  of  1897,  1909,  1913,  and  1922  to  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year  1926.  There  are  also  shown  the  revenue  collected, 
the  unit  values,  and  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty. 

Under  the  act  of  1890,  imports  for  consumption  of  "spool  thread 
of  cotton"  averaged  annually  934,371,700  yards,  valued  at  $97,212. 
Under  the  act  of  1894,  when  the  rate  of  duty  was  reduced  from  7  cents 
to  5J^  cents  per  1,200  yards  (12  spools  oi  100  yards  each),  imports 
of  thread  virtually  doubled,  averaging  annually  1,826,671,000  yards, 
valued  at  $170,686. 

In  the  next  act,  1897,  an  eo  nomine  provision  was  made  for  the 
first  time  for  crochet,  darning,  and  embroidery  cottons,  mention 
being  made  in  the  same  paragraph  with  cotton  thread.  Statistics 
of  imports  of  such  cottons  for  handwork  had  previously  been  lumped 
with  cotton  yarns.  Under  that  act,  however,  and  also  imder  the 
two  subsequent  acts  of  1909  and  1913,  import  figures  for  handwork 
cottons  were  combined  with  cotton  sewing  thread  imports  as  inclusive 
totals.  Not  until  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1922  were  statistics 
segregated  for  each  group. 

The  average  annual  imports  for  consumption  of  cotton  thread  and 
handwork  cottons  combined  amounted  to  1,576,586,400  yards, 
valued  at  $227,620,  imder  the  act  of  1897;  to  4,399,171,000  yards, 
valued  at  $1,137,865,  under  the  act  of  1909;  to  6,696,722,200  yards. 
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T&lned  at  12,391,429,  under  tlie  ftct  of  1913;  and  to  3,320,908,100 
jards,  valued  at  12,942,443,  under  the  act  of  1922,  to  the  end  of  the 
calendar  jear  1926. 
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In  the  acts  of  1897,  1909,  and  1922  the  specific  duty  amounted  to 
one-half  of  1  cent  per  100  yards;  in  the  act  of  1909  there  was  a  proviso 
for  a  minimum  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  this  was  also  retained 
in  the  act  of  1922  which  added,  however,  a  maximmn  rate  of  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  In  the  act  of  1913  the  rate  of  duty  was  15  p6r 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  rates  of  duty  averaged  34.63  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  or  0.50  cent  per  100  yards,  under  the  act  of  1897;  23.78  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  or  0.62  cent  per  100  yards,  under  the  act  of  1909; 
15.30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  0.55  cent  per  100  yards,  imder  the  act 
of  1913;  and  20.17  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  1.79  cents  per  100  yards, 
under  the  act  of  1922,  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1926.  (See 
Table  21,  p.  56,)  Of  the  four  tariff  acts  mentioned  it  is  seen  that 
the  act  of  1897  carried  the  highest  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duty  but  the  act  of  1922  the  highest  equivalent  specific  duty  in  cents 
per  100  yards.  The  variations  between  the  equivalent  aa  valorem 
and  the  equivalent  specific  rates  are  due  to  variations  in  the  average 
unit  prices  and  imports  imder  the  act  of  1922  have  been  on  an  im- 
usually  high  price  level. 

A  consideration  of  the  data  presented  in  Table  11  for  the  inclusive 
imports  of  cotton  thread  and  handwork  cottons  under  the  last  four 
tariff  acts  will  show  that  there  are  three  distinct  periods:  (1)  A  period 
of  about  ei^ht  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the  act  of  1897  to  tne  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1905,  in  which  imports  were  small  and  during  most 
of  the  time  practically  stationary;  (2)  a  period  of  11  years,  the  fiscal        ^ 
years  1906  to  1916,  inclusive,  characterized  by  rising  imports;  and  (3) 
a  period  of  103^  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1917  to       ^ 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1926,  of  declining  imports.     It  is  sipiifi- 
cant  that  the  period  oi  rising  imports  and  the  period  of  dechning 
imports  did  not  begin  with  tariff  acts  but  occurred  at  times  when  no       ^ 
change  was  contemplated  in  the  existing  rate  of  duty.     This  would 
tend  to  indicate  that  increases  and  decreases  in  the  voiiune  of  imports       -•  s 
of  cotton  thread  and  handwork  cottons  are  due  more  largely  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  than  to  the  tariff  law,  although  changes 
in  the  rate  of  duties  may  accentuate  the  trend  of  imports.     Imports 
under  the  first  eight  years  of  the  act  of  1897  appear  to  have  been 
•confined  mainly  to  cotton  thread  and  the  rise  that  started  in  1906 
ivas  apparently  due  to  the  inclusion  of  increasing  amoimts  of  hand-       ^ii 
work  cottons.     The  start  of  the  decline  that  has  occurred  since  1916 
Was  probably  an  effect  of  war  conditions,  but  its  continuance  has       ^ 
apparently  been  due  to  rising  costs  abroad  and  to  the  increased 
power  of  competition  of  the  domestic  manufacturers. 

Tables  11a  and  lib  show  the  segregated  statistics  of  imports  of 
cotton  thread  and  of  handwork  cottons  imder  the  act  of  1922,  the 
only  period  for  which  they  are  available.  These  statistics  are  given 
as  recorded  in  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  but 
tiiere  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  segregation  of  the 
two  articles.  These  data  show  that  imports  of  cotton  sewing  thread  *^ 
exceed  imports  of  handwork  cottons  (crochet,  darning,  embroidery, 
and  knitting  cottons),  but  the  reverse  is  claimed  by  importers  and  by 
the  oflBcials  who  examine  imports.  According  to  tne  New  York 
examiner,  imports  of  sewing  thread  are  insignificant  in  quantity, 
consisting  of  only  occasional  shipments  of  specialties  such  as  glazed 
thread  and  thread  for  mending  gloves,  etc.,  and  the  bulk  of  the  imports 
under  paragraph  902  of  the  tariff  act  of  1922  are  handwork  cottons. 
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ffisdMlaretkm  was  Bubstantiatad  by  analyaia  of  the  in 
(jsloms  iiouae.  Further  confirmation  was  obtained  fro, 
sei  otbere  converBant  with  the  trade,  who  assert  tha 
lOffipi  sewing  thread  are  negligible  and  that  torei^ 
fs(tons  are  the  only  articles  of  any  important  importet 
?rspt!KB.  Tliel926  figures,  as  ahown  in  Tables  Ur  a 
kimporta  of  cotton  thread  avera^ged  10.3  cents  per  1 
raports  of  bandworit  cottons  11.5  cents;  the  first-na 
prentlymuch  too  high  for  cotton  sewing  thread  an 
self  tends  to  show  erroneous  segregation.  The  discrep 
etecorded  data  and  the  facts  as  revealed  by  the  invoi<'. 
sminers,  and  the  trade,  may  arise  from  the  lack  of  e 
DiTCation  between  the  words  "thread"  and  "yam" 
it  Certain  kinds  of  handwork  cottons,  such  as 
"M  and  Catting  cottons  in  the  finer  counts,  oloi 
Jiary  Bcwing  thread  in  construction  and  are  oftoii 
hel  OT  lace  threads.  It  is  probable  that  these  and 
<  been  listed  in  import  statistics  as  thread,  with  t 
amounts  intended  for  sewing  and  the  amoutitH 
leting,  darning,  embroidering,  and  knitting,  are 
■entiated  in  the  records. 


WOec.gl) a.iJs,«_ ,     „. 

3*.3m,»is     ».m.,... 

"fJ™:! - iS,3*l,MJ       J.MT11.1MI         «»S" 

'"^J-ear) H'JM.mB      r,«a,BUl         n\'*f 

u^triy  recorded  prior  to  uit  ot  IBM.    InnwrW  Iwn  nUrtwn  ftl*  lltulltilnil 

Ih.— Crochet,   darning,   embroiiterv,  nn<l  knillint  fMk 
consiimptian  and  rrfmw,  Itiii  lUi'l 
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ot  the  quantity  and  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  imports  from  alL 
countries.  The  heaviest  imports  of  French  thread  and  handwork 
eottOAa  occurred  in  1923  when  shipments  aggregated  3,114,500,800- 

Jiurd^  valued  at  $2>726)160,  representing  more  than  73  per  cent  of  the 
>ta)  volume  and  85  per  cent  of  the  value.  In  quantity  the  quota 
•upptied  by  France  since  1923  has  been  declining  both  absolutely 
aud  reUtively>  amounting  to  1,317,581,700  yards  in  1926  or  60  per 
eeat  d  the  aggregate.  This  downward  trend,  on  the  other  hand^ 
ha^  uot  been  evidenced  in  the  value  of  French  shipments,  which  in 
192ft  reached  the  peak  figure  of  $3,014,274  or  nearly  87  per  cent  of 
Ibe  value  ol  all  thread  imported.  Coupled  with  the  diminished 
quantity »  thia  represents  a  striking  increase  in  the  unit  value  of  the 
goodsu  Whereas  the  average  unit  value  of  French  imports  amounted 
hx  19^9^  to  $0,087  per  hundred  yards,  this  rose  in  1924  to  $0,105  and 
iu  iVii  to  I0«142.  Although  the  value  of  the  imports  from  France 
(^  iu  \Wi  to  $1,909,333,  the  average  price  per  imit  of  100  yards- 
ijitfbtly  increased  to  $0,144. 

TaNe  12a  shows  the  percentages  of  the  total  imports  of  cotton 
il#wvnie  thread  and  handwork  cottons  contributed  by  the  five  chief 
auppl^erti  ^  the  United  States  from  July,  1918,  to  December  31, 
Itfi^,  The  figures  on  which  these  computations  are  based  are  pre- 
ViViltv^l  in  Table  12  which  gives  the  general  imports  by  quantity  and 
vah^e  fw  this  period. 

lu  rt^ding  unport  statistics  in  Table  12,  it  should  be  borne  in 
nmvd  that  merchandise  landed  in  the  United  States  may  be  inmie- 
vivat^  watered  for  consumption  and  the  importer  may  take  posses- 
aivuv  atter  payment  of  duty,  or  it  may  be  stored  in  bonded  warehouses. 
lu  th^  UUcr  case  the  duty  is  not  paid  nor  are  the  goods  recorded  as 
W^U^W  tor  consumption  imtil  such  time  as  they  may  be  withdrawn 
(\\uu  the  warehouse.  Transit  trade  is  not  included  in  ordinary  import 
l^ivU  ivxiHu^t  records.  Statistics  of  general  imports  record,  by  coun- 
^vUvi  of  origin,  all  merchandise  other  than  that  in  transit  which 
aviivcH  iu  the  United  States,  whether  duty  is  paid  at  the  time  of 
avvival  or  deferred,  while  statistics  of  imports  for  consumption 
UKHUxl  wdy  merchandise  actually  taken  possession  of  by  the  importer, 
Th^  UHUwandise  recorded  in  the  statistics  of  imports  for  consump- 
(ivuv  vuay  have  arrived  during  the  year  or  a  portion  may  have  arrived 
iu  a  p*wious  year  and  have  just  been  withdrawn  from  warehouse. 
t\M^  tn^vic  reasons,  imports  for  consumption  and  general  imports  do 
uv^l  VHUUwde,  for  any  particular  year,  in  either  quantity  or  value. 
'rkvo  dillVitaxce  between  the  two  in  any  one  year  is  the  measure  of 
tho  variation  in  level  of  the  stock  of  the  commodity  in  bonded  ware- 
hvm!*^v^«  lu  some  years  more  is  put  into  bonded  warehouses  than  is 
v^ithvUawu,  thus  causing  imports  for  consumption  to  be  less  than 
li\u\o^^l  imports.  An  excess  of  imports  for  consumption  usually 
luvUoattv*  strong  demand.  j-.w*     .u       .       *•  x     '^^ 

Nv^w  Yv^rk  is  the  prmcipal  customs  district  for  the  entry  of  imports 
Vk(  i*vNviuc  thread  and  handwork  cottons;  Porto  Rico  ranks  second, 
^^^l  V'hica^^)  third. 
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Tablk  12a. — Cotton  sewing  thread  and  handwork   cottons — Proportion   of   total 

imports  obtained  from  principal  countries,  1918-1926 


Imported  from— 

• 

19181 

IS 

»19 
Value 

1920 

100  yards 

Value 

100  yards 

100  yards 

Value 

Vraimt r  -  -   -                   -    - 

Percent 

063 

74.76 

2035 

Percent 
a40 

8&51 
9.80 

Percent 

2.23 

09.04 

12.18 

.03 

.86 

15.66 

Percent 

4.17 

78.14 

9.92 

.02 

.78 

6.97 

Perunt 
14.66 
44.60 
1&65 
.17 
15.98 
5.85 

Percent 
2a  60 

8fK>tlttKl 

52. 15 

RnslaiHl     --    - 

14.00 

OwiUMiy 

.  17 

SwitsfrlazKl 

9.56 

Allotber 

4.26 

L29 

3.52 

Total 

lOOOO 

lOOOO 

'    loaoo 

1 

loaoo 

lOOOO 

100.00 

* 

Imported  from— 

1921 

1922 

1923 

100  yards 

Value 

100  yards 

Value 

100  yards 

Value 

Yxwwf          -       - 

Per  cent     Per  cent 
3L 17          53  09 
23.54           16.88 
12.23            9.72 

Percent 

47.38 

8.47 

15.24 

5.41 

3.28 

20  22 

Percent 

7&47 
5.18 
6.48 
5.80 
1.05 
3.02 

Percent 

73.58 

8.42 

1L05 

5.48 

.85 

.62 

Per  cent 
85.50 

SooUand 

Rneland -    

3.68 
4.  17 

Oermany 

Switzerland -• 

Allotber 

5.10 

7.84 
2012 

7.47 

L26 

1L58 

6.71 
.60 
.44 

Total 

lOO  00  '      lOO  00 

lOOOO 

lOOOO 

lOOOO 

lOOOO 

1924 


1925 


Imported  frt>m — 


1926 


lOOsrards 


France 

Scotland 

England 

Oermany... 
Switzerland. 
Another.... 


Percent 

67.17 

15.33 

1089 

3.40 

1.58 

1.63 


Value     100  yards 


Per  cent  ,  Per  cent 


85.16 
5.95 
3.56 
2.99 
1.16 
1.18 


7L04 

}   >2L02 

&05 

2.04 

.85 


Total. 


lOOOO 


lOOOO 


lOOOO 


Value 

100  yards 

Percent 
86l89 

Percent 
6019 

7.14 

>23.65 

4-37 

1.39 
.21 

1039 
3.77 
2.10 

lOOOO 

lOOOO 

Value 


Per  cent 
79.96 

7.41 

a  72 
2.36 
1.55 


loaoo 


»  July  1  to  Dec.  31. 


1  Figures  for  United  Kingdom. 


Type  and  quality. — The  unit  value  of  imports  under  paragraph  902 
of  the  act  of  1922  averaged  $0,076  per  hundred  yards  in  1923;  $0,083 
in  1924;  $0,116  in  1925;  and  $0,108  in  1926.  The  high  average  unit 
value  is,  as  previously  stated,  an  indication  that  imports  are  mainly 
handwork  cottons. 

The  most  popular  item  imported  is  pearl  cotton  (coton  perl6)  in 
skeins  and  balls.  (See  p.  11.)  Next  in  importance  is  the  stranded 
cotton  (coton  moulin^)  put  up  in  short  skeins  of  8.7  yards.  Third 
in  popularity  is  the  6-cord  cotton  (cordonnet)  in  large  and  small  balls. 
The  "D.  M.  C'  cottons  of  the  DoUfus-Mieg  Co.,  of  Alsace,  constitute 
the  greater  proportion  of  these  imports.  There  are  also  considerable 
imports  of  high-grade  mercerized  mending  cottons  from  other  French 
concerns.  In  addition  to  the  lai^e  imports  of  the  items  named 
above,  there  are  occasional  shipments  from  England  of  Turkey-red 
yam  in  hanks,  and  small-lot  imports  of  German  couching  floss.  The 
relative  importance  of  the  import  trade  of  the  various  types  of  hand- 
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Comparison  oj  imports  and  exports. — ^Table  14  presents  comparative 
statistics  of  imports  and  exports  since  1918.  Prior  to  July  1, 1918,  the 
export  trade  was  not  recorded.  Comparison  can  be  made  only  on  the 
basis  of  value  as  imports  are  compiled  in  yards  and  exports  in  pounds. 

Table  14. — Cotton  aetoing  thread,  and  crochet,  darning,  and  embroidery  cottons — 
Comparison  of  value  of  imports  and  exports,  1919-19iB6 


Calendar  year 

Importtfor 
oonsomptioii 

Domestic 
exports 

Exoesiof 

exports  over 

lBiport8> 

1919 

$1,861,957 
8,d03.142 
1,920,125 
2,742.879 
3, 176, 176 
3,036,175 
8,468,900 
2,379,716 

$4,367,762 
4,471,617 
2,055,328 
2,064,732 
2,065,520 
1,772,668 
1,183,347 
1,439,862 

$2, 515, 805 

1020 

1.169.476 

1921 

135,208 

1922 

-707, 647 

1923 

-1,110,656 

1924 

-1,263,507 

1925 

-2,280,613 

1926 

-939,854 

1 A  minus  sign  indicates  excess  of  imports  over  exports. 

The  high  value  of  exports  in  1919  and  1920  as  compared  with  sub- 
sequent years  was  due  in  part  to  inflated  prices  but  in  larger  part 
probably  to  the  opportunity  afforded  domestic  producers  by  the 
restriction  of  European  exports  during  the  war  and  the  early  postwar 
period.  Following  the  recuperation  of  the  industry  abroad,  the  net 
balance  of  trade  of  the  United  States  in  sewing  thread  and  handwork 
cottons  has  ceased  to  be  in  favor  of  exports.  For  the  last  five  years 
imports  have  been  the  larger.  The  margin  between  imports  and 
exports,  which  had  been  steadily  rising  since  1922,  amoimted  to 
$2,280,613  in  1925,  but  declined  in  1926  to  $939,854. 

PRICES 

Trend  of  domestic  prices  of  sewing  thread,  1890-1926, — The  domes- 
tic price  of  6-cord  sewing  thread  in  200-yard  spools,  at  wholesale, 
was  3.2  cents  per  spool  in  1890.  It  remained  practically  stationary 
at  this  point  for  a  decade,  undergoing  but  two  slight  reductions  of  a 
fraction  of  a  mill  per  spool  during  the  10-year  period.  In  1900  the 
price  was  advanced  to  3.7  cents  per  spool  of  200  yards,  at  which  it 
remained  for  nearly  seven  and  one-half  years.  A  rise  to  4.5  cents 
occurred  in  June,  1907,  followed  by  a  decline  in  March  and  another 
in  November,  1908,  when  the  wholesale  price  dropped  to  3.9  cents. 
It  remained  at  this  level  until  lowered  to  3.6  cents  in  July,  1914,  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War.  This  price  was  in  effect  xmtil 
July,  1916,  when  the  upward  movement  began.  Following  an 
advance  in  November,  1916,  to  3.8  cents,  it  rose  in  August,  1917,  to 
4.9  cents,  at  which  it  stood  for  over  a  year.  After  two  price  increases 
in  the  latter  part  of  1918,  three  upward  changes  in  1919,  and  monthly 
rises  in  the  first  quarter  of  1920,  the  peak  of  11.7  cents  was  reached 
in  March,  1920.  In  the  next  month,  April,  there  was  a  sharp  decline 
to  9.3  cents.  After  two  subsequent  reductions,  the  price  in  August, 
1921,  reached  5.8  cents,  which  was  in  effect  for  nearly  three  years. 
In  May,  1924,  the  price  per  200  yards  advanced  to  6.8  cents  and  in 
the  following  month  to  7.3  cents,  at  which  level  it  has  since  remained. 
The  monthly  wholesale  prices  and  the  average  for  each  year  from 
1890  are  presented  in  Table  16,  page  43. 

.  Table  15  summarizes  the  annual  average  prices  from  1890  to  1926, 
the  relative  price  on  the  basis  of  the  1913  price,  and  presents  for 
comparison  the  general  index  of  prices  in  all  commodity  lines. 
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The  prices  noted  in  the  above  tables  are  based  throughout  on  the 
200-yard  spool,  which  was  the  standard  form  for  household  use 
until  Januarv  12,  1917.  On  that  date  occurred  the  first  change  in 
yardage.     Black  sowing  thread  was  reduced  to  150  yards  and  colored  i 

to  100  yards.  The  yardage  of  white  thread,  which  at  that  time  was 
unaffected,  was  later  reduced  to  150  yards  on  August  1  of  the  same 
year.  On  November  2,  1919,  white  and  black  threads  in  sizes  40 
and  finer  were  reduced  to  100  yards  per  spool;  in  sizes  below  40  the 
150-yard  put-up  was  retained.  At  thig  time  a  250-yard  dress- 
maker's size  spool  was  introduced  in  this  size  range.  The  150- 
yard  length  was  replaced  on  the  market  for  white  and  black  thread 
in  August,  1921.     In  the  next  change,  which  occurred  on  May  12^ 

1924,  the  entire  line  of  sewing  thread  for  household  use,  including  ^^i 
white,  black,  and  colors,  was  put  up  in  100-yard  spools.  The  dress-  zi 
maker's  250-yard  spool  was  discontinued  by  one  of  the  large  com-  ^^i 
panies  but  retained  by  the  other.  Iq 

The  wholesale  value  of  cotton  sewing  thread  in  1925  and  1926  was  ^^g 

86  per  cent  higher  than  the  pre-war  leveL    At  the  peak  of  inflation  :  q, 

sewing  thread  rose  149  per  cent  above  the  normal  average  of  1913.  ^n 

As  indicated  by  the  table,  prices  of  sewing  thread  normally  exceed  ^^ 

the  general  average  of  wholesale  prices  on  all  commodity  lines,  j^^ 

From  1892   to '1913  they  were  steadily  higher.     During  the  war  /j 

years,  1914-1919,  however,  the  reverse  was  true.     In  1920  and  1921  ^\^ 

the  relative  price  of  sewing  thread  again  exceeded  the  index  number  ,^ 

for  wholejsale  prices.  While  it  was  about  on  a  par  with  the  general  -  j 
price  level  in  1922,  and  slightly  less  in  1923,  it  again  rose  in  1924,        ^ 

1925,  and  1926  to  a  point  above  the  average  of  all  commodities.  .  j 
Prices*  of  sewing  thread  averaged  higher  in  1925  and  1926  than  in  ,^ 
any  previous  year  except  1920. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  1922  and  1923  prices  of  sewing  thread  were  >,*  * 

lower  than  in  the  three  subsequent  years  in  spite  of  the  duty  on  / 
raw  cotton  having  a  staple  of  1^  inches  or  more  in  length,  which 

was  imposed  by  the  emergency  tariff  act,  eflfective  from  May  28,  ? 

1921,  to  September  21,  1922,  inclusive.     A  considerable  part  of  the  ff 

raw  cotton  used  in  the  sewing-thread  industry  is  the  long-staple  ', 

Egyptian  cotton  dutiable  under  that  act.  The  price  of  the  finished  ??* 
sewing  thread  did  not  reflect  at  that  time,  nor  in  the  following  year, 

any  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  resulting  from  this  ^^ 

tariff,  as  a  depression  then  prevailed  in  the  world  market  for  long-  ^^^ 

staple  Egyptian  cotton  which  brought  prices  to  a  low  level  as  com-  ^^1 

pared  with  the  three  following  years.  ^^^ 

Prices  of  domestic  sewing  thread  on  spools  for  household  use  are  ,^^ 

uniform  as  to  territory  and  uniform  as  to  buyers,  differing  only  with.  ,'  ^i 
regard  to  discounts  on  the  size  of  the  order.     The  custom  among-      % 

manufacturers  of  household  spool  thread  is  to  have  one  list  price  for  ^^t^ 

wholesalers  and  jobbers,  another  for  small  retailers,  and  a  third  for  f'ic* 

the  large  retailers  who  contract  for  the  minimum  amount  of  750  H  ^ 

dozen  spools  on  the  ''purchase  order''  plan.     One  of  the  trio  of  large  ^^1 

manufacturers  has  also  a  series  of  discounts  for  purchase  orders  of  ^fe 

500  dozen  and  250  dozen.  ^Per 

Prices  of  sewing  thread  to  wholesalers  and  jobbers  are  not   in  "^i 

alignment  in  the  schedules  of  the  two  largest  companies,  the  Amer-  ^i  o{ 

lean  Thread  Co.,  and  the  Spool  Cotton  Co.,  which  is  the  selling,  ^d 
organization  of  J.  &  P.  Coats,  the  Clark  Thread  Co.,  and  the  Clark 
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most  importuit  producer  of  cottozk 
purveyor  of  thread  in  the  world's, 
^maree  of  imports  into  this  coimtry. 
Ihiited  States,  however,  is  virtually 
«f  the  vohnne  of  incoming  shipments- 
th*  smpassed  in  recent  years  by  th.o 
•anwrpt  cottons  for  crocheting,  mending,  and 
KT.u-\.  ncMT  coDstitQte  the  bulk  of  the  imports 
•-ps.  **:r  of  the  UiiS  act  of  1922.  . 

i     r    tUf  domestic  sewing-thread  market  has      .; 
•     niTimaticmfil  control  of  the  world's   thread     ^ 
mHs  which  have  extensive  branch  holdings    -^ 
«t£-defiiied  export  markets  in  those  coiin-    1 
wm?  have  not  been  established.     The  out-    ,,^ 
■ .-.  '■fcs'i  -.  it  P.  Coats,  and  its  subsidiary,  the  Clark    ""^ 
t^  • .    a«vf  had  affiliated  branches  in  this  country 
.  -     -    wtiil^  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Co.,  the 
1-**:  Bntam,  has  maintained  interests  here  for 
.-  fWkUirr,    The  production  of  household  sewing    --  - 
-i^Twms  by  the  three  companies  of  the  United  C^^ 
stork  amounts,  it  is  estimated,  to  about   «^ 
:  nj«.  domestic  output.     The  dominant  position    j— c: 
.•^n*n%f^  m  the  fidd  of  household  spool-thread  produc-  > 
-akr.-  fartAT  accounting  for  the  comparatively  small    l* 
-^  ;&?Ttad  «q>ort^  to  the  United  States  by  the  two  'i  .^m. 
-^,"^KTis  in  England  and  Scotland.  i?       - 

:i,ir.  of  crochet  and  embroidery  cottons  for  hand-  ^^a. .(_ 
has  been  held  by  France  for  generations,  ion: 
of  the  two  French  companies,  Dollfus-  ;3r-*  ^ 
^Tw  r*rti«>-Bresson  Soci6t6  Anonyme,  particularly  the  *.'    ^^^ 
^     -   -•san  of  over  a  century  of  skill  in  the  manufacture  of 
,,  TK-  vam?  for  needlework  craft  and  their  efficiency  in  the  .f"     ; 
^a*."--  ,--^:r>tttioQ  of  their  goods.  ^,^-^ 

.  *»-^  X  Freoch  handwork  cottons  are  essentially  a  quality'^ 

:^- V*  lie  war  they  surpassed  the  American-made  articles »j;jj 

>£kfike  finish,  the  extent  of  color  range,  fastness  ofu^  ^ 
?  of  yam  count.     The  American  market  had  been  sorj^j 
>i«iWVtf««l  bv  the  French  imports  that  it  was  extremely  j^     | 
x"  hasMhroi^  cottons  of  domestic  manufacture  to  displace^ 


:v  <*?w<«i  of  customers.     When  imports  from  France  were:^^^ 
*;:  .^^  the  war,  it  became  clearly  manifest  that  domestic  jH 
.  *yc^  «xt€4iding  their  output  and  successfully  bidding  for/JH 
rvsxronage.     A  few  concerns  lost  the  trade  when  imports;?^ 
ftff  vx  from  their  former  source  after  the  end  of  the  war.i^^  i 
r  A.*  the  manufacturers  who  had  obtained  a  firm  hold  on  the^^f  Jl 
^^^  »   r^nu^  the  absence  of  French  competition  have  continuec^^'^ 
-^aiot  a  strong  position  owing  to  the  greatly  improved  quality  oii]^ 

V^w  ?«^*?ent-day  volume  of  sales  of  domestic^made  handworl^^ 
.  ^  ,tja6>  Vw'^^y  exceeds  the  pre-war  turnover.     Coincident  with  thtl^'ii 
^iy  advance  in  quantity,  there  has  been  a  noteworthy  progresj^if 
^jjte  betterment  of  the  qufdity  of  the  product.    The  utilization  of  t     \ 
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than  on  spools  or  reels;  for  such  it  levied  a  duty  of  one-half  of  1  cent 
for  each  100  yards  or  fraction  thereof.^ 

It  was  prohibited  for  the  first  time  in  the  act  of  1897  to  assess  the 
duty  upon  a  fewer  number  of  yards  than  that  marked  on  the  spools 
or  reels.     This  proviso  was  framed  to  induce  agreement  between  the 
actual  contents  of  the  spools,  reels,  balls,  etc.,  and  the  quantity 
indicated  thereon.     Overstatement  of  quantity  by  the  manufacturer 
would  thus  become  unprofitable  to  the  producer,  since  he  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  duty  on  the  nimiber  of  yards  indicated  on  the 
container  and  would,  therefore,  derive  no  advantage  from  exaggeratr   :=3 
ing  the  yardage  imless  the  value  of  the  thread  not  delivered  was   r^ 
equal  to  the  duty  on  the  same  shortage  of  jards.  4 

In  1909  the  specific  rates  of  the  precedmg  act  on  sewing  thread,  v 
crochet,  darning,  and  embroidery  cottons  were  maintained,  a  pro-   : 
viso  being  added  that  the  rate  should  in  no  case  be  less  than  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem.     No  limit  was  specified  as  to  the  length  of  th.e 
thread  and  yams  contained  on  the  spools,  reels,  or  balls.     However, 
if  the  thread  or  yam  entered  in  the  form  of  skeins,  cones,  or  tubes,  : 
the  maximmn  length  was  restricted  to  600  yards.     If  the  yardage  i 
exceeded  this  figure,  the  threads  and  handwork  cottons  were  to  be 
asse^ed  as  yams  under  the  cotton-yam  paragraph  in  the  law.     The 
purpose  of  this  length  limitation  was  to  clarify  the  ambiguity  of  i 
wording  in  the  tanff  act  of  1897.    Although  it  was  the  evident 
intention  of  Confess  to  include  only  yams  for  hand  use,  litigation 
resulted  over  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  term   "embroidery  | 
cotton  "  in  that  act.    Under  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  -, 
Court  of  Appeals,  second  circuit,  1906,  it  was  ruled  that  ''embroidery  .^ 
cotton"  was  a  well-known  commercial  torm  in  the  trade  which  j, 
referred  then  only  to  that  which  was  used  in  hand  embroidery  and ;, 
put  up  in  short  skeins.     It  was  held,  therefore,  that  yam  put  up  on/j^^ 
paper  bobbins  for  use  on  embroidery  machines  did  not  come  within\ 
the  class  of  embroidery  cottons.^     (Loeb  v.  United  States,  150  Fed.l^ 
327.)     The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  m  G.  A.  6730,  T.  D.  28803^^ 
followed  this  ruling  and  held  that  embroidery  cotton  imported  in . 
large  skeins  containing  15,000  to  21,000  yards,  though  identical  toj^ 
that  put  up  in  small  skeins  and  boxed,  was  not  dutiable  as  embroidery^ 
cotton  but  as  cotton  yam.     In  the  framing  of  the  act  of  1909  cog-^ 
nizance  was  taken,  therefore,  of  the  legal  decisions  which  intorpreted;^ 
the  1897  provision  as  applying  solely  to  yams  for  handwork.     The  rj 
insertion  of  the  length  limitation  thus  made  any  other  intorpretatioiij 
impossible.  • 

A  flat  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  was  substituted  in  the  act  <y.p 
1913  for  the  specific  rates,  on  spool  cotton  and  crochet,  darning,  ane  ;^^ 
embroidery  cottons,  irrespective  of  finish,  count,  method  of  inanu'*^ 
facture,  and  put-up.  This  act  omitted  specifying  a  maximum  yard^* 
age  for  yarns  coming  in  under  the  paragraph.  As  a  result  of  th^ 
deletion  of  this  clause,  the  paragraph  was  agam  involved  in  litigatioiv^ 
The  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  in  7  Ct.  Cust.  App^d^ 
414,  held  that  the  term  **  embroidery  cottons"  in  the  paragraph  hr:^ 


1  cent  for  «»*cn  100  >'«r«lii  or  rr»u'mtnv*i  iwri  iiwivor'  itie^mi  inai  ine  ^H^rregaie  numoer  oi  yaras  m  tne  u 
Toic«  must  be  osiH^rttUntMl  und  nitt  timl  1(  w\v\\  Hketn  oontains  less  than  100  3^rds  it  must  be  taxed  as  if 
contained  100  y  nts  ut  oiw-lmU  wnt  \\»T  akt^tn,  %\w  wonls  "factional  part  thereof"  referring  to  the  fwk^ 
tlonal  part  of  100  in  the  totnl  im\\\m  o<  vwriU,     ..  ,^..  ^  , ..  ..  ^    ^  ^ 

»  The  Treasury  Dei^artineut  ooitMtrutHt  mmX  A)H^l«<t  the  law  in  accordance  with  the  Loeb  case  up  to  191^ 
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hfltndwork  and  the  duty  collected  thereon  for  each  inclusive  period 
corered  by  the  last  six  tariff  acts.  For  comparatiye  purposes,  these 
data  are  reduced  to  a  uniform  basis  of  365  days  in  Table  21,  which 
also  gives  the  average  annual  \mit  value  and  the  average  specific 
and  ad  valorem  rat^s  of  duty  under  each  act. 

Tab  LB  20. — Total  imports  for  consumption  of  cotton  sewing  thread  and  cotkmB  for 

har^dwork  ^  under  each  of  the  last  six  tariff  acts 


Act  of— 


1890 
1894 
1887 
1909 
1913 
1022 


Inclusive  period 


Oct.  6,  1890,  to  Aug.  27,  1894.. 
Aug.  28, 1894,  to  July  24,  1897.. 
July  26, 1897,  to  Aug.  5, 1009... 
Aug.  6, 1909,  to  Oct.  3,  1913.—. 
Oct.  4, 1913,  to  Sept.  21,  1922- . 
Sept.  22, 1922,  to  Dec.  31,  1920. 


Number 
of  dayfi 


1.422. 

1,062 

4,394 

1,620 

3,276 

1,662 


Total 
quantity 
imported 


lOOvardt 
36,402,098 
63,148,620 
189,796,084 
183,198,365 
60^8^281 
142,116,668 


Total  value 


$378,726 

496,626 

2,740,168 

4,738,608 

21,467,341 

12,692,044 


Total  duty 
collected 


$213,346 

243, 69S 

948,974 

1,127,041 

3,284,Q2a 

2,640,152 


>  Crodiet,  darning,  and  embroidery  cottons  included  only  since  July  24, 1897. 

Table  21. — Annual  average  quanHiy  and  valvje  of  imports  of  Hhread  and  hantdw&rk 

cottons  and  duty  collected  under  lasi  six  tariff  acts  ^ 


Act  of— 


18S0.. 

im.. 

1900.. 
1913.. 
1922* 


Annual  average 


Quantity 


too  yards 
9,343,717 
18,266,710 
15,765,804 
43,991,710 
66,967,222 
33,209,081 


Value 


$97,212 

170,686 

227,620 

1,137-,  866 

2,391,429 

%9^443 


Duty 


$64,505 
83,722 
78,829 
270,638 
366,005 
593,669 


Average 
value  per 
100  yards 


$<^.010 
.009 
.014 
.026 
.036 
.089 


Equiv- 
alent ad 
valorem 
iBte 


Per  cent 
56.3$ 
49.06 
34.63 
23.78 
15.30 
2a  17 


Iv^ 


Bquh 

alent 

speelno 

rate  per 

100  yards 


Ctnts 
0.5g^ 
.46 

.69 
.05 

1.7» 


1  The  yearly  figures  from  which  these  two  tables  are  calculated  are  shown  in  Table  11  on  p.  36. 
>  To  Dec.  31, 1926. 

As  previously  noted,  the  difference  in  tariff  wording  and  the  legal 
interpretation  thereof  have  caused  differences  in  the  composition  of 
the  imports  recorded  for  the  various  acts  in  Tables  20  and  21.  Im- 
ports shown  for  the  acts  of  1890  and  1894  relate  to  cotton  sewing 
thread  exclusively,  whereas  those  under  subsequent  acts  embrace 
cotton  sewing  thread  and  handwork  cottons.  The  imports  shown 
for  the  act  of  19 13^  moreover,  include  also  embroidery  yams  for 
machine  work.  The  volume  of  such  yams  imported  during  this 
period  and  lumped  with  handwork  cottons  in  the  statistical  records 
can  not  be  determined,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  large,  because  the 
domestic  machine  embroidery  industry  was  then  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  development  and  dependent  to  a  more  or  less  degree  upon 
f ordgn  sources  of  supply. 

It  may  be  observed  from  Table  21  that  in  value  the  average  annual 
imports  were  lowest  under  the  act  of  1890  and  have  increased  under 
each  successive  act  up  to  and  including  that  of  1922.  This  steady 
iise  in  value  has  been  due  in  large  part  to  the  upward  trend  of  the 
average  imit  value  per  100  yards.  In  quantity,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  average  annual  imports  show  fluctuating  tendencies,  alternately 
expanding  and  declining  under  the  acts  of  1894  and  1897,  successively 
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under  the  next  two  acts,  1909  aad  1913,  uid  decreasii 
\g  the  period  of  the  present  tarifi  act.  It  is  important 
hat  a  part  of  the  record  growth  of  the  trade  in  thread  ai 
cottons  indicated  by  the  import  statistics  for  the  act 
to  a  certain  extent  fictitious,  inasmuch  as  the  inctusii 
1  act  of  embroidery  yams  for  machine  work  was  a  stro: 
ivelling  the  quantity  of  the  average  annual  imports.  Thi 
mder  the  act  of  1922,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  factor  in  t 
icorded  for  the  subsequent  period.  Such  differences  in  t 
m  of  the  imports  tend  to  ooscure  somewhat  the  results 
in  the  rates  of  duty  upon  the  volume  of  trade, 
[daring  the  effect  of  tariff  changes  on  quantity  of  impof 
be  noted  that  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  tjul 
s  56.33  per  cent  under  the  act  of  1890,  was  successive 
er  the  acts  of  1894,  1897,  1909,  and  1913.  Because  of  risi 
js,  however,  there  was  no  marked  change  in  the  equivale 
uty  which  was  under  each  of  these  five  tariff  acts  not  1 
-half  of  1  cent  per  100  yards.  Under  the  act  of  1922,  . 
inted  situation  has  arisen.  Although  the  equivalent 
rate  of  duty  is -lower  than  that  under  any  of  these  ac 
13,  the  unusually  high  unit  value  has  resulted  in  an  equiv 
Lfic  duty,  in  cents  per  hundred  yards,  which  is  more  th 
es  that  of  the  average  under  the  five  pr^eding  acts, 
icrease  in  the  rate  of  duty  in  the  act  of  1913  apparent 
)  prolong  the  cycle  of  rising  imports  which  began  in  19 
e  rates  of  the  act  of  1897.  Likewise,  the  increase  in  t 
ties  on  cotton  tliread  and  handwork  cottons  in  the  act 
ningly  stimulated  the  trend  toward  a  decline  in  imports  th 
;ed  in  1917  under  the  1913  rates.  As  neither  of  the  yet 
itiated  the  periods  of  rising  and  falling  imports  were  coin' 
;h  any  tariff  change,  it  would  appear  that  the  volume 
has  been  influenced  in  the  long  run  more  by  supply  ai 
than  by  the  rate  of  duty. 

tim  of  the  act  of  19SS.— The  tariff  act  of  1922,  like  that 
iposed  on  cotton  sewii^  thread  and  on  handwork  cottons 
duty  of  one-half  of  1  cent  per  100  yards,  and  provided  th 
the  foregoing  should  pay  less  than  20  per  cent  ad  valorei 
ariff  act  of  1922  it  was  also  provided  that  none  of  the  foregoi 
pay  more  than  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
iB  basis  of  unit  values  per  100  yards,  the  rates  of  duty  on  cott 
thread  and  handwork  cottons  in  paragraph  902  of  the  act 
ay  therefore  be  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows: 

Imports  valued  M—  Dutiable  at— 

a  U  cents  per  100  yardB 35  per  cent  ad  valore 

to  2^  cents  per  100  yards ^  cent  per  100  yardf 

an  2}^  oenta  per  100  yards 20  per  cent  ad  valore 

seen  that  the  specific  duty  of  half  a  cent  per  100  yards 
e  only  on  imports  valued  at  ^  cents  to  2}^  cents  per  1 

At  ttie  level  of  prices  that  have  prevailed  under  the  act 
it  least  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1926,  the  specific  rs 
ily  inoperative,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  imports,  being  valu 
■e  than  2^4  cents  per  100  yards,  have  been  dutiable  under  t 
urn  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Table  22  shows  the  ral 
imports  in  each  value  class  to  the  total  imports  imder  paragra] 
the  act  of  1922  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1920. 
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Table  22. — Cotton  sewing  thread  and  handwork  cottons — Proportions  of  total  im- 
ports assessed  ai  the  specificy  the  minimum  ad  valorem,  and  the  maximum  ad 
valorem  rates  o]  dvXy  provided  in  the  act  of  1922 


Calendar  year 

Entered     under 
specific  rate   of 
one-half  cent  per 
100  yards 

Entered     under 
Tninimum  ad  va- 
lorem rate  of  20 
percent 

Entered     under 
Tnaximum  ad  va- 
lorem rate  of  35 
percent 

Per  cent 

of  total 

quantity 

Per  cent 

of  total 

value 

Percent 

of  total 

quantity 

Percent 

of  total 

value 

Per  cent 

of  total 

quantity 

Percent 

of  total 

value 

1922 » 

25.14 
7.02 
28.85 
12.07 
14.83 

11.26 
1.89 
7.30 
2.19 
3.10 

69.18 
92.54 
69.49 
87.73 
86.04 

86.95 
98.04 
02L43 
97.79 
96.88 

5.68 
.44 

1.66 
.20 
.13 

1.79 

1923 

.07 

1924 

.27 

1925 

.02 

1026 

.02 

Total* 

16.45 

3.90 

82.45 

95.93 

1.10 

.17 

1  From  Sept.  22  to  Dec.  31, 1022,  under  act  of  1922. 

>  For  total  period  of  1,562  days,  from  Sept.  22, 1922,  to  Dec.  31, 1926,  inclusive,  under  act  of  1922. 

Table  23,  which  is  the  total  of  Tables  23a  ^nd  23b,  shows  the  actual 
quantities  and  values  on  which  the  percentages  in  Table  22  are  based. 

Table  23. — Total  cotton  sewing  thread  and  handwork  cottons — Imports  for  con- 
sumption un<ler  act  of  1922^  classified  according  to  rates  of  duty 


Calendar 
year 


19221 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Total 


Entered  under  spe- 
cific rate  of  one- 
half  cent  per  100 
yards 


Quantity 


100  yards 
3,044,730 
2,916,879 
10,538,555 
3,609,840 
8,262,101 


23,372,105 


Value 


$60,338 
59,928 

221,539 
75,096 
73.821 


491,622 


Entered  under  mini- 
mum ad  valorem  rate 
of  20  per  cent 


Quantity 


iOO  yards 
8,380,879 
38,463,457 
25, 388, 556 
26, 233, 103 
18,7M^203 


117, 176, 198 


Value 


$466,053 
3, 113, 860 
2, 806, 370 
3, 387, 214 
2;  305, 533 


12,070,048 


Entered  under 

maximum  ad 

valorem  rate  of 

35  per  cent 


Quantity 


100  yards 

688,540 

185,126 

606,550 

58,733 

20,308 


1,568,365 


Value 


$0,626 

2,370 

8,257 

750 

362 


21,374 


Total 


Quantity 


100  yards 
12, 114, 158 
41,565,462 
36, 533, 670 
20,001,676 
22,001,702 


142,116,668 


Value     1 

*'. 


M 

$536,017^ 
3,176,171, 
3, 036, 171!  jj 
3,463,06L 
2,370,7ir?, 


12,502,044 


1  From  Sept.  22  to  Deo.  31, 1022,  inclusive. 

Table  23a. — Cotton  sewing  thread — Imports  for  fpnsumption  under  act  of  192$ 

classified  according  to  rates  of  duly  * 


Calendar 
year 


Entered  under  spe- 
cific rate  of  one- 
half  cent  per  100 
yards 


Quantity 


1022  a 

1023 

1024 

1025 

1026 

Total 


100  yards 

3,044,730 

2, 016, 879 

0,027,230 

3,604,6i6 

3,133,013 


Value 


$60,338 
50,028 

208,724 
75,881 
70,055 


22,626,517       475,826 


Entered  under  mini- 
mum ad  valorem  rate 
of  20  per  cent 


Entered  under 

ma!cimum  ad 

valorem  rate  of 

35  per  cent 


Total 


Quantity 


100  yards 
4, 466, 171 
31, 205, 608 
21,554,141 
21, 701, 774 
0,205,436 


Value 


$220,157 
2, 448, 718 
2,464,445 
2,003.073 
1, 201, 171 


88,213,130      0,237,564 


Quantity 


100  yard* 

688,540 

185, 126 

601,315 

16,708 

15,214 


Value 


Quantity 


$0,626 

2,370 

8,184 

214 

184 


1,506,012     20,587 


100  yards 
8,180,450 
34, 307, 613 
32,082,686 
25, 323, 147 
12,363,663 


112,346,550 


Value  "^^ 


$29a.1>«, 
2, 611,4 
2,68l,i^ 


2,070[, 
lf272;<*|i 


9.733., 


1  Imports  here  shown  are  induded  in  Table  23.        *  From  Sept.  22  to  Deo.  31, 1022,  inclusive. 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  that  imports  of  cotton  sewing  thread 
and  handwork  cottons  under  the  act  of  1922,  to  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  1926,  averaged  8.86  cents  ^er  100  yards.  The  ineffectiveness- 
of  the  specific  rate  of  one-half  cent  per  100  yards  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  without  the  minimuni  and  maximum  ad  valorem  rates  the 
specific  rate  would  have  been  equivalent  to  0.5  divided  by  8.86,  or 
only  5.64  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Vompans&n  of  duties  on  cotton  sewing  thread  and  on  cotton  yam. — ^For 
the  purpose  of  comparing  the  duties  levied  on  cotton  sewing  thread 
with  the  duties  levied  on  the  yam  of  whicn  the  thread  is  made,  Table 
24  has  been  compiled,  giving  the  tariff  rates  on  representative  numbers 
of  6-cord  spool  cotton  and  on  the  yarns  used  in  their  manufacture. 

Table  25. — Compariaon  of  tariff  rates  on  S-cord  cation  sewing  thread  and  on  yarn^ 

used  in  its  manufacture 


-T 


Thread  ticket  No. 


16 

20 

g::::::::::::::::::::-:::; 

»«- 

40 

g::::::::::::::::::::::::; 

10 

SO 

9P 


•HXYd  throat 


Namber 

of  yards 

to  the 

pound 


4,480 

5,600 

6,720 

8,400 

10,08D 

11,200 

14,000 

IS,  400 

16,800 

18,200 

21,000 


Specific 

duty  per 

poujid 


Cmts 
22.4 
28.0 
33.6 
42.0 
60.4 
66.0 
70.0 
77.0 
84.0 
91.0 
105.0 


Mini- 
mum ad 
valorem 

r»te 


Per  et^t 
20.00 

ao.oo 
2a  00 

20.00 

ao.oo 

20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


Comhed  cotton  yam  oaed  in 
0-oord  ttn^ad 


Yarn 
No. 


32 

40 

48 

60 

72 

80 

100 

lU) 

120 

130 

160 


Specific 

duty  per 

pound 


Cents 
8.00 
10.00 
12.40 
16.00 
19.60 
22.00 
28.00 
31.00 
34.00 

a4.oo 

34.00 


Mini- 
mum ad 
valorem 
rate 


PercenI 
18.  W 
2t.00 
22.00 
25.00 

38.  oa 

30.0(h 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00> 
80.00 
30.00 


.1 


A  6-cord  thread  of  a  ticket  No.  30,  made  nominally  from  six 
strands  of  a  No.  60  yam,  would  run  8,400  yards  to  the  pound.  On. 
the  basis  of  a  specific  duty  of  half  a  cent  per  himdred  yards,  a  pound 
of  a  6-cord  No.  30  thread  would  be  dutiable  at  42  cents.  The 
specific  duty  on  the  combed  No.  60  yarn  entering  into  the  manu- 
facture of  this  6-cord  thread  of  ticket  size  30  is  according  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  901,  16  cents  a  pound.^  The  specific  duty 
on  the  6-cora  thread  is,  therefore,  over  two  and  one-half  times- 
greater  than  on  the  yam.  This  ratio  between  the  specific  duty  on 
the  thread  and  the  yam  entering  into  its  manufacture  is  maintained 
approximately  throughout  almost  the  entire  range  of  yam  counts. 

The  relationship  between  the  minimum  ad  valorem  duties  on  the 
6-cord  thread  and  the  yam  of  which  it  is  made  is,  on  the  other  hand,, 
variable.  The  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  cotton  yam  are  progres- 
sively graduated  for  all  counts  up  to  80,  above  which  point  tney  are 
fixed  at  30  per  cent.     On  thread  there  is  but  one  minimum  ad 

mpab.  901.  *  *  *  Cotton yam,inoludinKwarps,inanyform,bleached,dyed,colored,combed,orplied. 
numbers  not  exceeding  number  40,  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  number  per  pound;  exceeding  number  40  and 
not  exceeding  number  120, 10  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  toree-tenths  of  1  cent  per  number 
per  pound  for  every  number  in  excess  of  number  40;  exceeding  number  120, 34  cents  per  pound:  Provided, 
That  none  of  the  foregoing,  of  numbers  not  exceeding  number  80,  shall  pay  less  duty  thui  10  per  centum 
ad  valorem  and,  in  addition  thereto,  for  each  number,  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  ad  valotem;  nor  of  num- 
bers  exceeding  80,  less  than  30  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided  further ^  That  when  any  of  the  foregoinip 

?rams  are  printed,  dyed,  or  colored  with  vat  dyes,  there  shall  be  paid  a  duty  of  4  per  centum  ad  valorem 
n  addition  to  the  above  duties. 
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Table  27. — Cotton  sewing  thread  and  crochet^  darning^  and  embroidery  cottons- 
Rates  of  duty,  1883-1922  ^ 


Act 
of— 


1883 


1890 


1894 


1897 


Para- 
graph 


326 


343 


251 


303 


Tariff  dassiflcation  or  description 


Rate  of  duty 


1909 


314 


1913 
1922 


251 
902 


Spool-thread  of  cotton,  *  *  *,  containing  on  each  spool  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  yards  of  thread. 

Exceeding  one  hundred  vards  on  each  spool,  for  every  addi- 
tional one  hundred  yards  of  thread  or  fractional  part  thereof  in 
excess  of  one  hundred  yards. 

Spool-thread  of  cotton,  containing  on  each  spool  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  yards  of  thread. 

Exceeding  one  hundred  yards  on  each  spool,  for  every  addi- 
tional one  hundred  yards  of  thread  or  fractional  part  thereof 
in  excess  of  one  hundred  yards. 

Spool  thread  of  cotton,  containing  on  each  spool  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  yards  of  thread. 

Exceeding  one  hundred  yards  on  each  spool,  for  every  addi- 
tional one  hundred  yards  of  thread  or  fractional  part  thereof 
in  excess  of  one  hundred  yards. 

Spool  thread  of  cotton,  including  crochet,  darning,  and  em- 
broidery cottons  on  spools  or  reels,  containing  on  each  spool 
or  reel  not  exceeding  one  hundred  jrards  of  thread. 

Exceeding  one  hundred  yards  on  each  spool  or  reel,  for  every 
additioni^  hundred  yards  or  fractional  part  thereof  in  excess 
of  one  hundred. 

If  otherwise  than  on  spools  or  reels 


Provided^  That  in  no  case  shall  the  duty  be  assessed  upon  a 
less  number  of  yards  than  is  marked  on  the  spools  or  reels. 

Spool  thread  of  cotton,  crochet,  darning,  and  embroidery  cot- 
tons, on  spools,  reels,  or  balls,  containing  on  each  spool,  reel, 
or  ball,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  yards  of  thread. 

Exceeding  one  hundred  yards  on  each  spool,  reel,  or  ball,  for 
every  additional  hundred  yards  or  fractional  part  thereof  in 
excess  of  one  hundred. 

If  in  skeins,  cones,  or  tubes,  containing  less  than  six  hundred 
yards  each. 


Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  the  duty  be  assessed  upon  a 
less  number  of  yards  than  is  marked  on  the  spools,  reels,  cones, 
tubes,  skeins,  or  balls:  And  provided  further,  That  none  of  the 
foregoing  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than - 

Spool  thread  of  cotton,  crochet,  darning,  and  embroidery  cot- 
tons, on  spools,  reels,  or  balls,  or  in  skeins,  cones,  or  tubes,  or 
in  any  other  form. 

Cott6n  sewing  thread » 


Crochet,  darning,  embroidery,  and  knitting  cottons,  put  up  for 

handwork,  in  lengths  not  exceeding  eight  hundrea  and  forty 

yards. 
Provided,  That  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty 

than 

In  no  case  shall  the  duty  be  assessed  on  a  less  number  of  yards 
than  is  marked  on  the  goods  as  imported. 


7  cents  per  dozen  spools. 
7  cents  per  dozen. 

7  cents  per  dozen. 
7centsperdozen8pool8.   ^^ 

5H  cents  per  dozen. 

5H   cents   per    dosen 
spools. 

6  cents  per  dozen. 


6  cents  per  dozen  spools  I  Sq 
or  reels.  jf 

One-half  of  1  cent  fdrigm 
each  100  yards  or  ,* 
fractional  part  there-^ 
of. 


6  cents  per  dozen 

6     cents     per     dozes  )ir. 
spools,'  reels,  or  ballsy  *L^ 

One-half  of  1  cent  foi4  rj 
each  100  yards  oi  * 
fractional  part  thers^; 

of-  iff 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem  %9S2 
16  per  cent  ad  valorenLj   _— 


One-half  of  1  cent  pej  '*-^" 
100  yards.  J|t]|^^ 

One-tmlf  of  1  cent  pi^^ 
100  yards. 

20  nor  more  than  35  pt  ^ 
cent  ad  valorem,     i 


1  "Crochet,  darning,  and  embroidery  cottons"  were  first  mentioned  in  the  act  of  1897;  in  previous  ac^i^-^^ 
hey  were  dutiable,  without  specific  mention,  as  cotton  yam.  '^iD^K- 

30URT  AND   TREASURY  DECISIONS   RELATING   TO    COTTON   THREAD  AN'N 

HANDWORK   COTTONS  >  ^^Qj?--' 


Specific  provision  was  made  for  crochet  cottons,  with  darning  bxi^ 
jmbroideiy  cottons,  in  the  act  of  1897.     The  entire  clause  becair^ctB 
nvolved  in  litigation.     In  Calhoun  v.    United  States  (99  Fed.  424^. 
ihe  dutiable  length  of  darning  cotton  in  four  2-ply  strands  slight?"^ 
wisted,  in  balls,  was  declared  to  be  the  length  of  the  cotton  in  tl^tj^, 
jondition  in  which  imported  and  not  the  aggregate  length  of  t]^ 
jtrands  composing  it.     The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  f ollow*"  8(ij, 
Ms  decision  in  a  case  upon  darning  and  embroidery  cottons  (G.  t^ 
t8l7,  T.  D.  22649  of  1900).  ^[^ 
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at  length  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  in  tiie  case  under  the 
act  of  1894  (G.  A.  3609,  T.  D.  17436).  The  nnportation  consisted 
of  2-ply  cotton  tiuiead  roug^ily  wound  upon  spools,  bobbins,  or  reels, 
which  the  board  declared  to  be  interdiangeable  t^ms.  The  cK^llectar'B 
classification  of  the  merchandise  as  ^' spool  thread ''  was  sustained. 

The  phrase  '^dpool  thread  of  cotton"  as  used  in  the  act  of  1897 
was  interpreted  m  connection  with  the  added  dause  ^'one-half  of 
1  cent  for  each  one  hundred  yards  or  fractional  part  thereof,  if 
otherwise  than  on  spools  or  reels.''  The  thread  in  issue  was  imported 
in  skeins.  Importers  offered  evidence  to  prove  that  the  term  was 
applied  in  commerce  only  to  thread  bleached  or  dyed  and  wound  on 
spools.  This  view,  however,  was  not  talran  by  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  whidi  hedd  (Q.  A.  6952,  T.  D.  80184  of  1919,  follo^«mg 
G.  A.  4674,  T.  D.  22080  of  1900)  that  Congress  intended  to  make 
the  paragraph  as  enlarged  inelude  the  merchandise  in  suit. 

In  another  decision  under  the  act  of  1897  (G.  A.  4061,  T.  D.  18748 
of  1897)  embroidery  cotton  in  skeins  was  held  dutiable  at  o&e*haif 
cent  for  each  100  yards  contained  in  the  case,  and  not  at  the  rate  for 
each  skein.    This  construction  was  against  the  Qovemmeat. 

In  the  act  of  1909  the  phrase  ''if  in  skeins,  cones,  CKr  tubes,  con- 
taining less  than  six  hundred  yards  each,  one-half  of  1  cent  for  each 
one  hundred  yards  or  fractional  part  thereof,^'  was  substituted  for 
''if  otherwise  tJian  on  spools  or  reels,  one-half  of  1  cent  for  each  one 
hundred  yards  or  fractional  part  thereof."  This  provision  was 
construed  by  the  Treasury  Department  (T.  D.  30175  of  1909)  to 
exclude  embroidery  cotton  in  small  balls  not  exceeding  100  yards^ 
which  was  classified,  as  before,  imder  the  provision  impo^g  the 
6-cent  rate. 

In  a  review  of  the  legislation  and  litigation  the  Board  oi  General 
Appraisers  held  unfinished  cotton  thread  in  the  grey,  intended  for^ 
and,  when  completed,  suitable  for  use  as,  sewing  thread,  dutiable  as 
"spool  thread  of  cotton,"  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph 
'251  of  the  act  of  1913,  and  not  as  cotton  yarn  imder  paragraph  250. 
Commercial  testimony  offered  by  the  Government  was  declared 
insufficient  to  upset  ihe  former  rulings  of  the  board  in  the  presence 
of  a  legislative  intent  to  adopt  them.  (G.  A.  8200,  T.  D.  37793  of 
1918;  followed  in  Abstract  43234  of  1919.) 
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Tablb  29. — Cotton  sewing  thread  prices  in  Germany  ^   ; 

[  Tbe  fonowing  price  lists  were  published  by  the  Syndicate  of  Oerman  Sewing  Thread  Mills  at  Munich 
(Vertriebsgeeellschaft  Deutscher  Nfthfaden  Fabriken)  on  May  17, 1926,  October  18, 1026,  and  January 
24, 1027  (prices  in  Reiohsmarks,  per  100  wooden  rolls)] 


4-ply  upper  thread  (Obergam) : 

1,000  meters  Nos.  20  and  24,  white  or  Uack..... 

1,000  meters  Nos.  30-60,  white  or  black. 

1,000  meters  No.  70  and  finer,  white  or  Wack 

200  meters  Nos.  20  and  24,  white  or  black ... 

200  meters  Nos.  30, 36, 40,  or  finer,  white  or  black 

200  meters  No.  40,  colored 

2-ply  under  thread  (Untergam) :  ... 

1,000  meters  Nos.  40-60.  white  or  black 

1,000  meters  No.  70  or  nner,  white  or  black. 

2-ply  under  thread,  n  quality:  1,000  meters  Nos.  40-60,  white 
OT  black 

3-ply  thread  for  clothing  industry  (Konfektion):  1,000  meters, 
Nos.  30,  36, 40. 50,  white  or  black 

8-ply  mercerized  thread  (Olanz): 

500  meters  No.  4,  white  or  black 

600  meters  Nos.  8  and  12,  white  or  black 

600  meters  No.  24,  white  or  black 

500  meters  No.  30,  or  finer,  white  or  black 

100  meters  No.  12,  white  or  black 

3-ply  duU  thread  (Matt): 

600  meters  No.  24,  white  or  black ,^ 

500  meters  No.  30,  or  finer,  white  or  black. . 

3-ply  dull  thread,  II  quality: 

600  meters  Nos.  30, 36,  40,  60,  white  or  black , 

200  meters  Nos.  30, 36, 40,  50,  white  or  black 

6-ply  thread,  dull  (Matt): 

500  meters  Nos.  8-12,  white  or  black . 

500  meters  Nos.  14-24,  white  or  black . 

500  meters  Nos.  30-36,  white  or  black 

500  meters  Nos.  40-70,  white  or  black 

Cross-wound  (Kreuzwickel). 

500  meters  Nos.  8-12,  white  or  black 

500  meters  Nos.  14-24,  white  or  black 

500  meters  Nos.  30-36,  white  or  blacK 

500  meters  Nos.  40-70,  white  or  black 

1,000  meters  No.  24,  white  or  black 

1,000  meters  Nos.  30-36,  white  or  black — . 

1,000  meters  Nos.  40-70,  white  or  black.: .., 

6-ply  thread,  mercerized  ((ilanz  and  Seideni^anz): 

500  meters  No.  6,  white  or  black , 

500  meters  Nos.  8-12,  white  or  black 

500  meters  Nos.  14-24,  white  or  black 

600  meters  Nos.  14-16,  white  or  black 

500  meters  Nos.  20-24,  white  or  black 

600  meters  Nos.  30-36,  white  or  black... ^_, 

600  meters  Nos.  40-70,  white  or  black 

Cross-wound  (Kreuzwickel). 

500  meters  No.  6,  white  or  black 

500  meters  Nos.  8-12,  white  or  black 

500  meters  Nos.  14-24,  white  or  black -. 

500  meters  Nos.  30-36,  white  or  black 

500  meters  Nos.  40-70,  white  or  black 

1,000  meters  Nos.  8-12,  white  or  black 

1,000  meters  Nos.  14-16,  white  or  black 

1,000  meters  Nos.  20-24,  white  or  black. __ 

1,000  meters  Nos.  30-36,  white  or  black 

1,000  meters  Nos.  40-70,  white  or  black 

3-ply  straw  hat  thread: 

2,000  meters  No.  60,  white  or  black 

2,000  meters  Nos.  80  and  100,  white  or  black 

2,000  meters  Nos.  80  and  100,  colored ,._> 

Stringing  thread  (Reihgam),  cross-wound: 

No.  24,  20  gram  spools,  per  kilogram 

No.  24,  60  gram  spools,  per  kilogram ,. 

An  additional  charge  of. , - 


May  17, 1926 


Reicktmarks 
102.00 
83.00 
67.60 
22.00 
16.00 
20.00 

50.00 
40.00 

45.00 

54.00 

50.00 
47.00 
36.00 
34.00 
11.00 

36.00 
34.00 

28.00 
13.00 

70.00 
61.00 
56.00 
47.00 

68.00 

.      50.00 

54.00 

46.00 


Oct.  18, 1026 


108.00 

oaoo 


70.00 
61.00 


56.00 
47.00 


68.00 
59.00 
54.00 
45.00 


108.00 
90.00 

100.00 

88.00 

100.00 

6.00 

5.75 

>3.00 


ReiciamaTlB 
102.00 
70.00 
64.00 
22.00 
15.00 
10.00 

48.00 
30.00 

42.00 

61.00 

55.00 
45.00 
34.00 
32.00 
1050 

34.00 
32.00 

26.50 
12.50 

68.00 
58.00 
54.00 
46.00 

66.00 
56.00 
52.00 
44.00 


Jan.  24, 1927 


104.00 
88.00 


68.00 
58.00 


54.00 
46.00 


66.00 
56.00 
52.00 
44.00 


104.00 
88.00 

95.00 
84.00 
97.00 

5.40 

5.15 

S3. 00 


JMcktmarkB 

loaoo 

75.00 
61.00 
21.50 
14.50 
18.50 

48.00 
38.00 

42.00 

50.00 

65.00 
45.00 
32.50 
30  50 
1050 

32.50 
30.50 

24.50 
11.00 


55.00 
52.00 
44.00 


106.00 

100.00 

84.00 

80.00 
66.00 


58.00 
55.00 
52.00 
44.00 

78.00 
64.00 


50.00 
42.00 
128.00 
112.00 
106.00 
100.00 
84.00 

93.00 
80.00 
95.00 

5.40 

5.15 

S4.00 


^  i^Report  by  American  consulate  at  Dresden,  Oermany.  One  meter  equals  1.0936  yards;  one  gram 
equals  15.432  grains;  one  kilogram  equals  2.2046  pounds. 

K  « This  additional  charge  per  100  rolls  is  made  lor  colored  yam  of  the  above  grades  when  not  less  than  200 
rolls  of  each  color  are  bought.  Cross-wound  spools  containing  2,000  or  1,000  meters  are  2  marks  per  100 
spools  less  than  wooden  rolls. 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles 
and  commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913, 
and  others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the 
numerical  order  of  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combined  in 
one  pamphlet.  In  doing  this,  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles 
has  been  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  para- 
graph has  been  treated  under  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff 
act,  reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  paragraph 
appears  in  numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiaole 
and  another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article 
is  discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragrpiph,  which  appears  first  in 
numerical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  ''Introduction  and  index,^' 
which  contains: 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article 
is  provided  for  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  '*  Introduction  and  index,''  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  he 
ascertained. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  of  Charles  F.  Yauch  and  Miss  Evelina  Kean,  of  the  Com- 
mission's staff,  and  of  others. 
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BROOMS  MADE  OF  BROOM  CORN. 


BROOBfS. 

SUMMABY. 


Kinds. — ^According  to  use,  brooms  may  be  classified  as  follows: 
(1)  Warehouse  brooms,  wound  or  metal  cased,  (2)  parlor  brooms, 
(3)  toy  or  hearth  brooms,  (4)  whisk  brooms. 

Countries  of  greatest  production, — It  is  estimated  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  world's  production  of  brooms  are  made  in  the  United  States. 
Canada  and  Cuba  also  have  broom  factories.  Japan  finds  markets 
for  her  rice-straw  brooms,  but  they  are  inferior  to  articles  made 
from  American  broom  corn.     Italy  specializes  in  a  soft  broom  for 

f)olished  floors  made  of  the  native  piimia  grass.     Straw  brooms  are 
ittle  used  in  European  coxmtries. 

Substitutes, — ^Vacuum  cleaners,  carpet  sweepers,  and  patented 
mops  are  some  of  the  inventions  which,  in  a  measure,  replace  brooms. 
None  can  be  put  to  such  a  variety  of  uses  as  the  broom. 

Materials. — ^The  ordinary  broom  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the 
handle  and  the  broom  or  brush.  The  handles  are  made  oy  manu- 
facturers of  woodenware  in  States  that  have  abxmdant  supplies 
of  light  woods.  Broom  com  is  generally  used  for  the  brush.  The 
straw  is  the  seed-bearing  portion  of  a  species  of  sorghum.  This  is  a 
valuable  crop  in  dry  regions  and  is  extensively  cultivated  through- 
out the  Middle  West.  Brooms  for  heavy  sweepings  are  made  of 
bamboo  and  rattan.  Rice  straw,  hickory  splits,  Spanish  rush, 
palmetto  fiber,  and  African  bass  are  among  the  other  materials 
used  for  this  purpose.  Articles  such  as  wire,  nails,  tacks,  tin  locks, 
twine,  and  iron  bands  are  also  necessary  in  broom  making. 

Process  of  manufacture. — ^The  operations  are  so  simple  that  most 
of  the  work  can  be  done  by  hand,  but  nmnerous  inventions  have  re- 
duced it  almost  entirely  to  a  machine  process.  The  corn  is  pre- 
{)ared  for  the  broom  by  sorting,  sizing,  and  bleaching,  frequently 
oUowed  by  dyeing.  The  atitual  broom  making  consists  in  winding 
the  corn  onto  the  handle  with  wire,  stitching  with  several  rows  of 
twine,  and  final  trimming  or  clipping.  After  a  special  drying  process 
the  brooms  are  labeled  and  packed  for  shipment. 

Labor. — It  is  not  difficult  to  acquire  skill  in  broom  manufacture. 
It  is  an  industry  frequently  adopted  by  asylums  and  penal  institu- 
tions and  is  an  excellent  trade  for  the  blind. 

Manufacturing  centers. — ^The  manufacture  of  brooms  is  not  re- 
stricted to  any  one  area.  The  towns  of  central  New  York,  espe- 
cially Amsterdam,  which  has  an  annual  output  of  over  a  million  dol- 
lars, lead  in  the  production  of  brooms. 

Imports. — ^As  broom  manufacture  is  so  essentially  an  American 
industry,  there  is  practically  no  foreign  competition.  The  greatest 
value  ever  imported  was  $13,524  in  1918,  which,  compared  to  the 
domestic  production  of  over  $14,000,000,  is  insignificant. 

Exports. — ^The  exports  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  imports,  yet 
are  small  compared  to  the  total  output.     They  amount  to  some- 
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thing  over  $100,000  annually,  the  largest  amount  having  been 
$292,729  in  1919,  calendar  year. 

Effects  of  the  war, — ^Following  the  general  trend,  prices  on  mate- 
rials for  broom  manufacture  have  gone  steadily  upward.  The  in- 
crease in  broom-corn  values  from  about  $80  a  ton  to  between  $300 
and  $400  has  been  the  most  sensational.  The  price  of  brooms  has 
advanced  proportionately. 

Tariff  considerations, — ^Foreign  competition  has  never  seriously 
troubled  domestic  broom  manufacturers.     They  are  apparently  not 

freatly  concerned  over  the  tariff.  By  the  tariff  act  of  1913  the 
uty  on  brooms  was  reduced  from  40  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  broom  handles  and  broom  com  were  placed  on  the 
free  list. 

Brooms — Summary  table.    . 


Year. 

Domestic 
production. 

«  $14,431,693 

Imports 

for 
consump- 
tion. 

Domestic 
exports. 

Ratio  to  produc- 
tion. 

Value 
(imports 
for  con- 
sump- 
tion). 

Amount 
of  duty. 

Actual  or 
equiva- 
lent ad 

Imports. 

Exports. 

valorem 
rate. 

1910 

$4,140 
4,592 
4,329 
2,463 
3,640 
6,302 
5,379 
9,023 

13,575 
7,831 
7,874 

21,902 

Percent. 
0.03 

Per  cent. 

$4,140 
4.592 
4,329 
2,463 
3,640 
6,302 
5,379 
9,023 

13,575 
7.831 
7.874 

21:902 

$1,656.00 

1,837.00 

1,732.00 

985.00 

700.00 

406.00 

807.00 

1,332.75 

2,028.00 

1,173.00 

1,173.00 

3,280.00 

1 

4a  00 

1911 

40. 00 

1912 

40  00 

1913 

$183,643 

'    135,207 

107, 171 

180, 171 

121,216 

40.00 

1914 

14,084,950 

.02 

0.96 

19.23 

1915 

6.70 

1916 

15.00 

1917 

14.77 

1918 

. 

14.93 

1918* 

157,885 
292,729 
330,267 

14.97 

19192 

14.89 

1920« 

14. 97 

•  Figures  from  Federal  census,  1909. 
« Calendar  year. 
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336.  Brooms  made  of  broom  corn,  straw,  wooden  fiber,  or  twigs, 
15  per  centum  ad  valorem;    *    *    * 

KINDS. 

It  is  difiicult  to  enumerate  the  various  classifications  of  brooms 
because  of  the  great  number  of  inventions  and  constructions  for 
special  purposes.  The  most  comprehensive  classes  are:  (1)  Ware- 
house brooms,  (2)  parlor  brooms  (3)  toy  or  hearth  brooms  and  (4) 
whisk  brooms.  The  first  class  comprises  heavy  brooms  used  by  rail- 
roads, oil  mills,  factories,  and  warehouses,  and  may  differ  in  material 
or  construction  according  to  the  specific  need.  To  add  greater  strength 
brooms  for  the  industrial  trade  are  often  made  in  a  metal  band  2 
inches  wide  and  encircled  by  another  band  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
wide  to  reinforce  the  twine  stitching.  One  example  of  a  special 
broom  is  that  used  by  railroads  for  sweeping  frogs  ancl  switches.  The 
brush  part,  usually  of  stiff  material  such  as  reed  or  rattan,  is  made 
thin  enough  to  be  inserted  in  the  narrow  cracks  between  the  rails. 

Light  household  or  parlor  brooms  are  smaller  and  more  attractively 
finisned  than  warehouse  brooms.  They  come  in  many  sizes  and  with 
handles  of  diflerent  lengths  for  ordinary  sweeping  or  for  cobwebbing, 
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but  in  the  main  the  method  of  manufacture  in  every  case  is  identical. 
With  some  improvement  in  workmanship  it  is  the  same  as  100  years 
ago;  a  bunch  of  straw  is  bound  to  a  wooden  handle  with  wire  and 
secured  in  position  by  stitching.  Toy  or  hearth  brooms  are  simply 
diminutive  parlor  brooms  convenient  for  children  or  for  cleaning  old- 
fashioned  brick  hearths. 

Whisk  brooms  have  short  handles  to  allow  a  free  brisk  movement 
in  cleaning  clothes  or  furniture.  As  they  are  often  an  accessory  to 
a  dressing  table,  the  handles  may  be  elaborate  and  costly,  of  gold, 
silver,  or  ivory,  or  if  of  less  expensive  material,  ornamented  with 
velvet  or  nickel. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   INDUSTRY. 

Because  of  the  simple  construction  of  the  broom  and  its  necessity 
as  a  household  article,  the  custom  of  home  manufacture  was  long 
retained.  The  broom  com  was  easily  raised  and  the  process  of  tying 
the  brush  to  a  handle  required  little  dexterity,  though  the  result  may 
have  been  exceedingly  crude.  Some  Quakers  in  the  town  of  Hadley, 
Mass.,  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  brooms  as  a  commercial 
enterprise.  Later  they  moved  to  Amsterdam.  N.  Y.  A  hand  factory 
was  started  at  Fort  Hunter,  N.  Y.,  in  1857.  Two  years  later  the 
partners  in  the  firm  separated  and  independently  opened  the  first 
two  power  broom  factories  in  the  worla.  Various  inventions  and 
improvements  of  machinery  have  made  broom  manufacture  almost 
entirely  a  mechanical  process  and  transformed  it  from  a  home  into  a 
factory  industry. 

COUNTRIES   OF  LARGEST  PRODUCTION. 

Broom  manufacture  is  primarily  an  American  industry.  Straw 
brooms  are  little  used  in  European  coimtries.  Broom  makmg  is  not, 
as  in  America,  a  factory  industry.  The  straw  broom,  known  in 
every  home  in  the  United  States,  seems  to  be  the  product  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  a  fact  due  to  usage  and  custom  rather  than  to 

! geographic  conditions  governing  the  distribution  of  materials.  Estab- 
ishments  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States  are  prospering  in 
Canada  and  Cuba;  indeed,  about  the  only  competition  feared  by 
American  manufacturers  is  from  the  Canadian  output.  Broom  mak- 
ing is  a  home  industry  in  China  and  Japan.  The  Japanese  manufac- 
ture some  for  export,  but  the  inferior  quality  of  their  brooms  made 
from  rice  straw,  which  lacks  the  durability  oi  American  broom  corn, 
eliminates  them  as  serious  competitors. 

In  Italy  a  compact  but  soft  broom,  effective  for  sweeping  highly- 
polished  floors,  is  made  of  several  bimches  of  piuma  grass,  a  product 
of  Lombardy.  The  bunches  of  fiber  are  usually  secured  by  a  vege- 
table binder  such  as  raffia.^ 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Many  inventions  excel  in  some  line  of  cleaning,  but  none  have  the 
universal  adaptability  of  the  old-fashioned  broom.  The  vacuum 
cleaner  is  a  remarkable  labor-saving  device,  but  its  initial  cost  nlaces 
it  outside  the  range  of  possibility  for  the  average  housewife.  (Jarpet 
sweepers  serve  their  purpose  but,  as  their  name  implies,  are  limited 

1  Dally  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  j  an.  6, 1914,  p.  64. 
64912— 21— N-3 2 
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in  their  functions.  For  hardwood  floors,  mops  or  hair  brushes  are 
usually  preferred  to  a  corn  broom,  as  they  more  easily  remove  the 
dust  from  the  polished  surface  and  with  less  danger  of  scratching. 

MATERIALS. 

The  ordinary  broom  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  handle  and  the 
broom  or  brush.  Beech,  birch,  maple,  fir  ash,  gum,  and  other  light 
woods  are  used  for  the  handle  which  is  simply  a  turned  stick  sand- 
paperedj  stained,  varnished,  or  otherwise  finished  to  suit  the  trade. 

Michigan,  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maine  supply 
most  of  the  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  handles.  Redwood, 
f oimd  along  the  Pacific  coast,  is  used  by  manufacturers  in  the  West. 
The  broom  manufacturer  biivs  the  handles  ready  for  the  broom. 
They  are  made  by  entirely  different  concerns,  usually  interested  in  a 
variety  of  woodenware  products.  Some  of  the  largest  companies  are 
located  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Bamboo  handles  are  iinported 
from  Japan  and  China  and  lacquered  handles,  claimed  to  have  a 
superior  finish  to  the  American  article,  are  also  sent  by  the  Japanese  to 
this  country. 

For  the  brush  portion  of  the  broom  the  most  universally  used 
material  is  broom  com.  The  straw  is  obtained  from  the  panicle 
of  the  plant,  which  is  a  species  of  sorghum.  The  panicle  grows  at  the 
end  of  a  stalk  10  to  15  feet  high  in  the  standard  broom  corn  and  4  to 
6  feet  high  in  the  dwarf  variety.  Some  time  before  the  harvesting  the 
panicle  is  ^Habled"  or  bent  to  prevent  it  from  growing  crooked  be- 
cause of  the  weight  of  the  maturing  seed.  While  still  green  the  heads 
with  6  inches  of  stalk  are  cut  on,  cleaned  of  the  seed  by  hand  or 
machine,  and  spread  in  the  shade  to  dry,  as  the  sun  injures  the  color 
and  quality.  It  is  a  profitable  crop,  adapted  to  dry  regions.  About 
1,000  to  1,200  pounds  of  dry  brush  are  obtained  from  1  acre,  and  two 
crops  may  be  gathered  in  one  year.  Oklahoma,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and 
Texas,  in  the  order  named,  lead  in  broom  com  production.  It  is 
extensively  raised  in  many  other  States,  including  California,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Tennessee. 
Illinois  com  is  said  to  be  the  best,  although  that  from  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  in  Texas  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Broom  com  brings  the  best  price  when  the  color  is  bright  green, 
for  which  it  must  be  cut  in  the  bloom  stage  or  about  80  days  afteAr 
planting.  Discoloration  from  rain,  or  being  overripe,  will  often 
cause  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  in  the  price. 

In  time^  of  scarcity  broom  com  is  imported  from  Italy,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Argentina,  but  the  grade  is  considered  inferior  to  that 
of  the  ^Vmerican  product. 

Warehouse  brooms  are  put  to  such  hard  usage  that  the  com  is 
generally  supplemented  by  split  bamboo  or  rattan  as  "fillers''  to 
give  additional  stiffness.  For  extremely  heavy  sweepings,  all-rattan 
and  all-bamboo  brooms  are  made.  Split  bamboo  or  split  cane  and 
round  rattan  are  used  for  snow  and  switch  brooms  for  railroads. 

African  bass  fiber  is  the  most  satisfactory  material  for  packing- 
house brooms,  as  it  is  not  affected  by  hot  or  cold  water  and  will 
outwear  several  of  the  ordinary  com  brooms. 

Brooms  made  in  China  and  Japan  are  generally  of  rice  straw,. but 
this  material  is  not  used  extensively  in  the  United  States. 

The  rattan  and  bamboo,  the  African  bass,  bassine,  and  kittool 
are  imported.     Other  domestic  ma  terials,  besides  broom  com,  from 
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which  brooms  are  sometimes  made,  are  Spanish  rush  and  palmetto 
fiber  from  Florida,  and  hickory  splits  from  Alabama. 

Spanish  rush  is  a  wild  grass  wnich,  since  the  rise  in  price  of  broom 
com,  has  been  made  use  of  for  the  centers,  and  in  some  cases  for  the 
outside,  of  cheap  brooms.  Its  wearing  qualities  can  not  compare  to 
broom  com,  and  its  substitution  shomd  be  regarded  as  fraudulent 
unless  the  article  is  properly  labeled. 

Wire,  nails,  tacks,  staples,  and  strips  of  tin  known  as  tin  locks 
are  used  to  secure  the  brush  to  the  handle.  Twine. and  iron  bands 
hold  the  straw  in  position.  These  materials  are  all  domestic,  except 
the  twine,  which  is  made  of  imported  flax. 

The  finishings  comprise  velvet,  labels,  stains,  dyes,  and,  for  whisks, 
nickel  caps.  Of  these,  the  only  imported  article  is  dye,  which,  before 
the  war,  was  obtained  from  Germany.  Manufacturers  use  cheese- 
cloth, paper,  cartons,  or  wooden  cases,  or  sometimes  several  of  these 
articles  lor  packing.  These  may  all  be  obtained  in  the  United 
States.  Brimstone,  or  sulphur,  used  for  bleaching  the  com  is  also 
A  domestic  product. 

PROCESSES   OF  MANUFACTURE. 

The  manufacture  of  a  broom  involves  14  or  15  distinct  operations. 
The  broom  corn  is  received  at  the  factory  in  bales  weighmg  about 
300  pounds  each.     The  brush  must  be  sorted  according  to  length. 
This  operation,  called  sizing,  is  done  by  a  machine  which  also  cuts 
off  surplus  stock.     Removmg  seeds,  which  may  still  remain  after 
thrashing,  is  accomplished  by  running  the  brush  through  the  two 
rollers  of  the  scrapmg  machine  fitted  with  pins  or  wires.     Hand- 
work is  necessary  for  the  next  operation,  sorting  to  grade  and  color, 
but  the  hurl  cutting,  ripping,  and  shaking  are  done  by  machinery. 
As  a  final  preparation  for  the  broom,  the  com  is  bleached  with 
brimstone,  or,  if  necessary,  dyed  with  anilin  dyes.     For  the  ordinary 
broom  of  the  wound  style,  the  brush  is  secured  to  the  handle  by 
wrappings  of  wire  held  in  place  with  nails,  and  finished  with  either 
a  velvet  strip  or  a  tin  broom  lock,  or  both.     This  is  partly  done 
by  hand  and  partly  by  the  winding  machine.     In  this  stage  of  its 
lanuf  acture  the  broom  is  conical,  but  in  the  power-sewing  machine 
l^t  is  shaped  in  a  vise  and  stitched  with  three  to  six  rows  of  twine. 
">ome  seed  may  still  be  left  in  the  brush  and  these  are  disposed  of  by 
a  final  scraping.     The  last  operation  consists  in  clipping  the  end  of 
the  broom  to  make  it  even,  after  which  it  is  sent  to  a  specially  pre- 
pared room  where  the  surplus  moisture  is  removed.     The  finished 
brooms  are  bunched  in  dozens,  labeled,  and  packed  for  shipment. 

LABOR. 

In  the  larger  factories  the  processes  are  almost  entirely  automatic. 
Machinery,  however,  is  not  essential  for  successful  broom  manufac- 
ture. As  all  the  work  can  easily  be  done  by  hand  or  with  the  use  of 
simple  machinery,  it  is  an  industry  peculiarly  suitable  for  small  es- 
tablishments, for  penitentiaries,  and  for  other  State  institutions. 
Because  of  the  ease  and  safety  with  which  even  the  power  machines 
may  be  operated  the  broom-making  trade  can  readily  be  acquired  by 
the  blind.  Most  State  institutions  and  vocational  schools  for  the 
blind  make  provisions  for  instruction  in  this  trade. 
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MASUFACTITIINO   CENTERS. 


The  indiiptrv  is  widely  distriliuted  over  the  whole  country.  Tlis 
is  linnliy  a  rity  without  a  broom  factory,  but  few  are  of  any  =i 
The  greatest  output  of  any  one  establishment  does  not  amoiiM 
more  than  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollare  a  year.  Amsterdi 
N.  Y.,  has  probably  a  larger  production  than  any  other  city. 
cording  to  Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Handles,  for  December,  1^ 
7,870,000  brooms,  valued  at  SI, 750,000,  were  manufactured  ther 
one  year.  The  total  production  for  the  United  States  for  1914 
over  $14,000,000. 

Although  the  industry  is  not  seasonal  to  the  extent  that  ol 
are,  there  is  more  activity  in  the  spring  because  of  the  demani 
brooms  for  the  spring  cleaning. 

IMPORTS  — REVENUE, 

Imports  have  never  been  large  enough  to  be  a  source  of  anno- 
to  the  domestic  manufacturer,  nor  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Go 
ment.  The  average  imports  for  consumption  for  the  eight  ■ 
1910-1917,  has  been  about  $4,000.  Statistics  for  imports  by  " 
tries  have  not  been  shown  since  1914,  but  prior  to  tnat  Japa- 
the  principal  country  of  origin,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppost 
sho  still  is.  The  imparts  for  1917  were  $9,023,  about  twice  the 
ao;e  for  the  period  considered.  Imports  were  highest  in  1920, 
tliey  amounted  to  $21,871. 


In  1913  domestic  exports  of  brooms  were,  for  the  first  timi 
included  with  brushes.  Exports  amounted  to  $183,643  in  191.' 
did  not  a^ain  equal  that  figure  until  1919,  calendar  year,  when 
amountea  to  $292,729.  The  export  trade  is  principally  with  Ca 
Ireland,  and  countries  of  the  Americas.  Ireland  is  first  in  the 
sumption  of  American  brooms. 

EFFECT   OF   THE    WAR. 

The  broom  industry,  like  every  other,  has  experienced  advt 
in  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  during  and  since  the  war.  The 
of  brooms  has  soared  coiTespondingly. 

Brooirn — Production  in  UniU'i  Stalea — Statei} 
(From  Federal  ceusos.] 


8U.„. 

■™ 

»u 

States. 

1909 

i; 49*; 000 

iloToinoo 

»2,301,0O0 
760.000 

•as 

6,277,000 

*6< 

Pennsylvania 

14,432,000 

14  ns 

TIOX  SCBYETi 

,r(»r  the  wiole  (^':^diaiapoUs,  ind .^.^.  .$i82, 23*0 

•MfT  KntfcfSff^^'^sasCity,  Mo 80,319 

r  '      .  J.,«n;^t-Loiws,Mo 142,059 

nlshment  QO^ '''  'aaltimore,  Md 208. 122 
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Brooms — Production  in  United  States — Cities. 
[From  Federal  census.^ 
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1914,  yalue. 

Chicago,  IJl $691,198 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 131,867 

Philadelphia,  Pa 219,426 

New  York  City 315,837 


Brooms  ^ — Imports  by  countries  {fiscal  years). 


were  b^    . 
United  Sm^^ 

Songkong. 

,    ,A/apan 

to  the  exfcDij'Snpland..., 

)ecause  of  tks  ^\u  other.*.' ! 

Total. 


Iinx>orted  from— 


1909 


$433 
391 
.121 


268 


1,213 


1911 


$640 

1,661 

487 

252 

674 


3,714 


1912 


$891 

2,101 

39 

205 

429 


3,665 


1913 


$815 
831 


4 
325 


1,975 


1914 


$890 

927 

214 

46 

833 


2,910 


1  Included  in  ''all  (^ther  articles''  in  1910;  included  in  "all  other  manufactured  articles"  after  1914. 


,^- Afaiii9room«,  m/ide  of  broom  com.  straw,  wooden  fib 

•0  a  source  or  p^,^^^^,^ 

revenue  to  tii^} 


er,  or  twigs — Imports  for  consumption — 


72  for  the  e# 

for  imports  ^l 
or  to  tht  * 

mble  to  supff 

ihout  twice  ttj^^ 

L     X  -r.  IQIG  fiscal  year: 


he  &rst  time,  J 
^643inl913J 
vear,  when  tnf 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


fly  With  CmBi^^^y^- 

irst  in  the  cot  m^.v::::. 

1921 V ;;.'.'.' 


Rate  of  duty. 


40  per  cent . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

15  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$2^495 
1,347 
4^140 
4^592 
4^329 
2,463 
616 
3,024 
2,705 
5,379 
8;  885 

13,524 

7,820 

7,822 

21, 871 

8,262 


Duty 
collected. 


$998 

538 

1,656 

1,836 

1,731 

985 

246 

453 

4Q5 

806 

1,332 

2,028 

1,173 
1,173 
3,280 
1,239 


Valur  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  or 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


).0Q 

).od 


Per  cent. 
40.00 
40.1 
40. 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 

15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
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FROM  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 
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rftd  advance 

teu  »VA  .  iscalyear: 

Thepnc   mo 

^  1911 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

'alendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 


1909 


$708,000 

649,000 

6,2T7,000 

14,432,000 


19L 


Free. . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


$250 

13 

3,597 

5 

138 

51 

11 
52 
31 


1  Census  figures  for  cities  are  shown  bv  industries  for  cities  of  over  50,000  inhabitants.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 
J,  great  broom  center,  is  therefore  noi  shown  by  industries  in  census  reports.  Brooms,  Brushes,  and 
Randies,  December,  1915,  gives  the  value  of  brooms  produced  in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  as  $1,750,000. 


*•    « Six  months  ending  June  3'),  1921 
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Court  and' Treasury  Decisions. 
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Bundles  of  bamboo  strips  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide  and 
6i  inches  long,  tightly  tied  together  at  one  end  with  similar  bamboo 
or  rattan  strips,  and  used  to  dean  sinks,  were  held  by  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers  dutiable  as  brooms  under  paragraph  336  of  the 
act  of  1913.  (Abstract  38158,  T.  D.  35696.)  Abstract  38158  was 
followed  by  the  board  upon  an  unsatisfactory  record,  without 
approving  ther  action  of  the  collector.  (Abstract  40232.)  Customs 
officers  were  instructed  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  continue  to 
classify  such  articles  as  brushes,  under  paragraph  336,  pending  a 
judicial  determination  of  the  question. 

Abstract  38158  was  again  followed  bv  the  board  in  Abstract  41549. 
Owing  to  the  imsatisfactory  nature  oi  the  record  in  Abstract  41549 
customs  officers  were  informed  that  a  new  case  would  be  made,  and 
instructed  still  to  classify  the  merchandise  as  brushes  under  para- 
graph 336  of  the  act  of  1913.     (T.  D.  37502.) 

An  importation  described  as  bamboo  pot  scrubs,  classified  as 
brushes  under  paragraph  336  of  the  act  of  1913,  were  held  dutiable 
as  brooms  under  the  same  paragraph.  The  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers, referring  to  the  instructions  of  the  Treasury  Department  m 
T.  D.  37502,  supra,  said: 

There  being  no  change  in  the  law,  and  the  facts  being  the  same,  the  unreversed 
decisions  of  this  board,  which  is  the  only  customs  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  are  as 
binding  and  conclusive  as  a  final  determination  of  the  question  presented  as  could  be 
found  in  the  decision  of  any  other  court  to  which  causes  may  be  carried.  The  customs 
officers  may  not  make  cases,  as  sugjE^ested  by  the  department  letter.  The  customs 
officers  examine  the  goods  and  classuy  them  according  to  law  and  fact.  If  they  are 
found  identical  in  clmracter  with  goods  already  passed  upon,  on  appeal  to  this  court 
the  last  Unreversed  decision  of  this  coiu*t  on  the  subject  is  tne  law  of  the  case.  If  a 
different  state  of  facts  is  found  to  exist,  the  collector  may  act  according  to  the  facts, 
and,  if  a  protest  is  entered,  on  the  trial  of  the  case  the  testimony  may  or  may  not 
U  justify  his  action. 

^  Patent  rotary  wire  brushes  with  four  rows  of  phosphor  bronze  bristles  used  in  connec- 
tion with  an  apparatus  for  cleaning  the  Fourdrinier  wire  of  a  paper-making  machine, 
are  dutiable  as  brushes  within  the  meaning  of  that  word  as  used  in  this  paragraph. 
(Abstract  37023,  T.  D.  34984,  of  1914.)     Jewelry  brushes^  consisting  of  brass  scratch 
^^  brushes  used  for  polishing  gold  and  jewelry,  are  dutiable  as  brushes  under  this  para- 
graph rather  than  as  wire  imder  paragraph  114.     (Abstract  36472,  T.  D.  34763,  of  1914.) 
Toothbrushes  and  bamboo  baskets  conteining  cardboard  trays  in  which  the  toothbrushes 
are  packed,  the  baskets  used  upon  the  counters  of  retailers  to  display  the  toothbrushes, 
^ ,         were  held  dutiable  under  paragraph  175  and  this  paragraph,  the  baskets  being  treated 
^  iS  V.'.V.V'as  unusual  coverings.    (Abstract  43037,  of  1919,  following  G.  A.  7592,  T.  D.  34676,  of 
22,417  \..;-  1914,  relative  to  show  cases  filled  with  pipes  and  to  be  subsequently  refilled.)    Boot 
60,836  V-^  wipers^  consisting  of  an  iron  stand  and  two  brushes,  were  held  dutiable  as  entireties 
^^^^\  $3$  at  the  rate  applicable  to  the  component  acticle  of  chief  value.     (G.  A.  7802,  T.  D. 
35846,  of  1915.)    X  rubber  maty  oval  in  shape,  in  which  are  set  by  means  of  adhesive 
material  bristles  of  the  length  and  character  of  the  bristles  in  a  hairbrush,  capable  of 
use  as  a  hairbrush,  was  held  dutiable  under  the  provision  for  brushes  under  this  para- 
^ph  either  directly  or  by  similitude.    Articles  in  form,  shape,  and  design  similar  to 
if  not  identical  with  the  ordinary  hairbrush,  is  in  effect  a  hairbrush  minus  the  handle. 
r        oi  dutv,?  (Abstract  40862,  of  1917.) 
'^*^dadval««      Merchandise  invoiced  as  ''reversible  cotton  bath  pads^^  and  ''cotton  bath  straps,^'  and 

composed  of  cotton  and  loffah,  classified  as  brushes  under  this  paragraph,  was  found 

"not  to  respond  to  the  definition  heretofore  given  of  brumes  in  the  construction  of  the 

^^^TccQtad''  P^^'^^'^phj  but  as  the  component  material  of  chief  value  was  not  shown  the  protest 

^Y^rcentad^  Was  overruled.     CAbstract  41242,  of  1917.)    A  round  wooden  stick  about  18  inches  long, 

40  per  centals  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  whisk  effect  produced  by  small  shavings  of  the  stick  turned 

^ "cental'  ^^"^'^^  ^^^  bound  together,  were  found  not  to  be  capable  of  use  as  brooms  or  brushes, 

15  per         tj^^  j^gj^  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  wood  under  paragraph  215  of  tiie  act  of  1909. 

(United  States  v.  Swedish  Produce  Co.,  4  Ct.  Ciist.  Appls.,  330,  of  1913.)     Clarinet 
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cleaners  consisting,'  of  twisted  pieces  of  wiw  and.  having  yams  or  threads  run  nearly 
at  right  angles  witli  the  wire  were  held  dutiable  as  brumes  under  paragraph  423  a 
that  act.  (T.  0.  32512,  of  1912.)  .Viniature  Jeather  fliuttera  were  held  to  fall  withii 
the  terms  of  paragraph  423  of  the  act  of  19()9  as  '*featlier  dusters  of  all  kinds'*  aixi 
not  dutiable  as  toys.     (United  States  t.  Scheuer,  4  Ct.  ('ust.  Appls.,  37,  of  191o-i 

Twigs,  probably  of  willow,  closely  boiind  together  in  bujidles 
securely  fastened  at  one  end  and  of  substantial  strength  and  apparent 
durability,  were  found  to  be  brushes  known  as  whisk  brooms,  and 
were  held  dutiable  under  paragraph  423  of  the  act  of  1909.  (United 
States  V,  Swedish  Produce  Co.,  4  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.,  ^31,  of  1913. 
Brooms  of  willow  twigs,  bunched  together  and  tied  at  the  heavy  ends 
with  wooden  thongs,  about  1  foot  in  length  and  suitable  for  vaxious 

Purposes,  said  to  be  used  in  Sweden  and  among  Swedish  people  for 
eating  eggs  and  gravy  and  for  other  culinary  purposes,  were  held 
dutiable  imder  the  first  clause  of  paragraph  336  as  brooms  rather 
than  under  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  as.  brushes.  (Abstract 
40781,  of  1917.)  So-called  bamboo  sink  brooms  or  brushes  were  held 
to  be  dutiable  as  brooms  under  paragraph  336.  (Abstract  41549, 
of  1917.) 

BROOM  CORN. 

General  Information. 
1913  tariff  paragraph. 
434.  Broom  com.     Free. 

DESCRIPTION    AND   USES. 

Broom  corn  belongs  to  the  sorghum  group  of  plants.  Two  kLnds 
^* standard"  and  ''dwarf"  are  commonly  grown.  The  dwarf  is  pro- 
duced in  the  semiarid  regions  of  the  Southwest,  the  standard  in  the 
more  humid  sections  of  lUmois,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  The 
standard  bush  is  18  to  30  inches  long,  used  largely  in  carpet  broomsj 
the  dwarf  makes  a  brush  1  or  2  feet  long,  such  as  the  whisk  and  othei 
small  brooms.  Special  equipment  in  the  form  of  drying  sheds,  thrash 
ers,  and  balers  is  required  in  broom-corn  production. 

PRODUCTION. 

Production  of  broom  com  is  from  52,000  to  57,000  tons,  with 
normal  average  value  of  $5,000,000.     In  1917  the  farm  value  of  57,4^ 
tons  was  $16,800,000.     The  principal  producing  States  are  Oklahoi 
and  Texas.     The  product  for  1920  has  been  estunated  at  33,000  toj 
valued  at  $4,263,000.^ 

IMPORTS. 

Imports  before  the  war  came  principally  from  Austria-Hung 
and  Italy.  In  1910  thev  amounted  to  $934,000,  of  which  $373,0 
origmated  in  Austria-Hungary  and  $290,784  m  Italy.  Since  191Ja^ 
imports  have  varied  greatly,  and  they  have  in  only  one  year,  ISlfl?^ 
amounted  to  approximately  one-half  of  the  1910  figures.  Ijjp 
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EXPORTS. 

The  export  trade  in  broom  com  is  principally  with  Canada  and 
Cuba.  In  the  year  1918,  when  exports  amounted  to  3,992  tons, 
valued  at  $1,018,111,  and  Cuba  886  tons,  valued  at  $253,356.  Im- 
ports were  lowest  in  1914,  in  which  year  2,959  tons,  valued  at  $327,426,^ 
were  exported. 

TARIFF   HISTORY. 


The  act  of  1890  imposed  a  duty  of  $8  per  ton,  and  that  of  1909  a 
duty  of  $3  per  ton.  Under  the  acts  of  1894,  1897,  and  1913  no  duty 
was  imposed. 

Broom  com — Production  in  United  States — States — Acreage^  production,  and  value^  hy^ 

States,  1919,  and  totals  1916-1919.  * 

[Leading  producing  States.] 


State  and  year. 


Illinois 

Missouri. 

Kansas 

Texas 

Oklahoma... 

i^lorado 

^ew  Mexico. 


Acreage. 


Total. 


918. 
917. 
916. 


Acres. 
15,200 
4,400 
20,000 
58,000 
137,000 
17,000 
20,000 


Average 

yield 
per  acre. 


271,600 


366,000 
345,000 
235,200 
230,100 


Broom  com — Imports  by  countries. 
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the  stsndaxd  ifl^ 
la,  md  Texas. 

he^^biskmdok 
ying  sheds,  tiira* 

n. 


Tons. 
a  275 
.205 
.167 
.186 
.196 
.175 
.200 


.196 


.158 
.166 
.165 
.227 


Produc- 
tion. 


Tom. 

4.200 

900 

3,300 

10,800 

26,900 

3,000 

4,000 


Average 

farm 

price  per 

ton  Nov.15. 


1270.00 
170.00 
150.00 
140.00 
149.00 
100.00 
125.00 


53,100 


57,800 
57,400 
38,726 
52,242 


152.58 


22a  93 

292.75 

172.75 

91.67 


Farm 

value 

Nov.  16. 


$1,134,000- 
153,000 
495,000 
1,512,000 
4,008,000 
300,000 
500,000 


8,102,000 


12,770,000 

16,804,000 

6.690,000 

4,789,000 


FISCAL  YEARS. 


Imported  from— 


1910 


Tons. 


Value. 


,    istria-Hungary . 


OldahofXen: 


)s  are 
iat33,000t^n 


3,007 

1,574 

67 

2,213 

100 

698 


$373,048 

158,665 

6,717 

290,784 

8,972 

95,692 


Total. 


7,659  ,        933,878 


1911 


Tons. 


425 


52 


54 


620 


Value. 


$34,420 


4,735 
10,991 


1912 


Tons. 


646 

6 

10 

609 


4,335 


75 


Value. 


$70,968 

507 

1,497 

78,754 


6,243 


54,481 


1,346 


157,969^ 


Imported  from— 


Xuatria-Hunp 
>l  wbicb  $373.' 

.ta\y.     Since  IjSS^Hungary 


\v  one  year,  lUiy. 

,\yj   vjiiv.  J  jgentina. 

.11  other.. 


isures. 


Total. 


1913 


1914 


Tons. 


Value. 


67 


9 


111 
187 


$5,922 
'"'988' 


7,810 
14,720 


Tons. 


637 

104 

673 

21 

37 

1,272 


1915 


Value. 


$56,693 

12,068 

68,126 

1,285 

3,659 

141,730 


Tons. 


103 


1 
'*25" 
129 


Value. 


$13,904 


261 

"*i,'74T 

16,912^ 
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BBMofduty.  Quentiiy.  Velne.       !  „|i^    :      miii  nr     l^"! 


IJ.861  tSLIA 


121  IS,  ai 
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>ortedto- 

.«« 

1 

m2 

t™. 

Value.     1 

Tons. 

Valae. 

Tom. 

Valu 

•^s;!' 

■^1 

63,630 
13,302 

2,795 

H 

!S;gS, 

124,  «4  |. 

383, 6M 

3,320 
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Broom  corn — Domestic  exports — Continued. 
FISCAL  YEARS— Continued. 


19 


Hd, 


mr 


Exported  to— 


fitai 


fji , 

^^inada 

DStralia 

'ritish  South  Africa 

i'lba 

Bother 

l&      Total 


1013 


Tons. 


3,190 

56 

23 

686 

158 


4,113 


Value. 


$285,174 

6,208 

2,136 

78,029 

17,672 


389,219 


1914 


Tons. 


2,385 
73 


433 
68 


Value. 


$259, 104 
9,859 


49, 816 
8,647 


2,959 


327,426 


1915 


Tons. 


2,964 

15 

39 

661 

85 


3,764 


Value. 


$280,688 

2,180 

4,891 

68,949 

11,403 


368,051 


Ji 


Exported  to— 


le. 


Toos-   aiada 

Jitish  South  Africa 

fia 
other 

Total 

J,X1 


1916 


Tons. 


2,791 

85 

723 

99 


Value. 


$343,604 
11,229 
83, 179 
36,737 


3,698  454,749 


1917 


Tons. 


Value. 


2,627 

22 

505 

58 


$549, 160 

6,183 

112,261 

17,078 


1918 


Tons. 


3,037 


886 
49 


3,212  I        684^682 


3,972 


Value. 


$1,018^111 


256, 356 
IS,  57.'> 


1, 293, 042 


CALENDAR  YEARS. 


Exported  to — 


Tglaepf  tii^„ 


unit  of    gd'v 

'    siralia. 

^8 


n.n 

79.00 
77.50 

.oO,- 

41 

ti. 

Or 


a . . . . 

other. 


1918 


Tons. 


3,  SCO 
""'740 
"""'43 


Total 


4,343 


^^alue. 


$1,  ICO,  159 

"'2i7,'764 

is,' 485* 


1,396,348 


1919 


Tons 


3, 456 

9 

GCO 

42 

149 


4,316 


Value 


$730,329 

2,744 

101,440 

22,388 

42,889 


899,790 


1920 


Tons. 


3,917 


Value. 


$776,631 


Broom  corn — Farm  price  per  ton  on  15th  of  each  month,  1910-1919} 


.'••• 


Date. 


"1 


r 
e 
r 

J. 


1.5 .. . 
15.. 
15.. 
1,5.- 
15.. 
15.. 
15.  .  . 
15-. 


15 


13. 

15 

15. 


1919 


SI  69. 41 
140. 96 
173. 73 
149. 46 
151.72 
100. 49 
119.02 
123. 04 
154. 28 
161.86 
160. 55 
162. 8(i 


1918 

$249. 39 
253. 70 
242.47 
222.19 
205. 98 
222. 11 
235. 02 
231.68 
300. 28 
265. 23 
205. 35 
171.63 


1917 


$184. 
200. 
212. 
226. 
252. 
222. 
193. 
307. 
240. 
269. 
2^5. 
279. 


08 
54 
24 
82 
3:5 
(*>6 
79 

15 

85 
50 
55 


1916 

1915 

1914 

$103. 97 

$(••6. 26 

$94.38 

103.52 

78.44 

95. 16 

103.81 

68. 42 

91.36 

96. 39 

70. 79 

89.47 

100. 94 

74. 84 

84.99 

101.81 

76. 51 

88  04 

103. 06 

78.94 

87.94 

lici.79 

82  96 

PI.  44 

128.-51 

75.24 

77.05 

167.  .52 

86. 44 

66.  .53 

172.  i^ 

92.04 

65. 82 

171.94 

101.19 

58. 21 

$48.89 
56. 08 
56.97 
.58  13 
53.40 
61.08 
56. 61 
00.58 
106. 05 
101.85 
99.80 
92. 32 


1912 

1911 

$99. 96 

.?81.46 

85.97 

79.70 

99.30 

77.96 

100.54 

74.10 

83.34 

81.05 

79.40 

f-9. 36  • 

84.68 

68. 14 

83.12 

72.07 

76. 52 

91.67 

70.40 

121.47 

(•9. 33 

124.00 

57.07 

108.20 

1910 

$189. 85 
196. 88 
199. 66 
203.80 
199.25 
150.67 

179. 65 
142. 13 

138. 66 
107.94 

95. 62 
93.01 
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^- 8^>0 
•  8f»-4 

913 


Par. 
f>30    I 


Tariff  classiftcation  or  description. 


/ 


272 

422 

310 

233 

434 


Broomroot  clas.siiicd  as  dried  fibers  (T.  D.  6215). 

Broom  com.- . . . ' 

do 

) do 

. do 

.  .do 


Rates  of  dutv.  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


Free. 

$8  per  Ion. 

Free. 

Do. 
$3  per  ton. 
Free. 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Ther  series  covers  all  of  the  articles 
and  conamodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913, 
and  others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the 
numerical  order  of  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combined  in 
one  pamphlet.  In  doing  this,  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles 
has  been  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  para- 
graph has  been  treated  under  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff 
act,  reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  paragraph 
appears  in  numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable 
and  another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article 
is  discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in 
numerical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  ^'Introduction  and  Index," 
which  contains: 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article 
is  provided  for  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  '*  Introduction  and  index,''  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  of  Percy  W.  BidweU,  of  tne  Commission's  staff,  and  of  others. 
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STRAW  HATS, 


RAMIE  HAT  BRAIDS. 

General  Information. 

191S  tariff  paragraph. — 334.  Bamie  hat  braids,  40  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem; manufactures  of  ramie  hat  braids,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Description  and  uses. — ^Kamie  braid,  used  for  making  hats,  resem- 
bles silk  oraid,  and  may  be  made  by  hand  or  by  machinery,  as  other 
hat  braid. 

Production. — ^The  production  of  ramie  hat  braid  is  not  very  ex- 
tensive, importers  claiming  that  the  demand  for  it  in  this  country 
has  ceased  .entirely.  Switzerland  is  the  chief  producer,  but  some  is 
made  in  Italjr,  Germany,  and  France.  The  raw  material  from  which 
ramie  hat  braid  is  made  comes  alinost  wholly  from  China  and  Formosa. 

Imports. — ^Imports  of  ramie  hat  braids  or  manufactures  thereof  are 
not  shown  by  countries.  Imports  of  hat  braids  amounted  to  $3,018 
in  1914  and  $150  in  1920.  In  1918  they  amounted  to  $6,475,  the 
highest.  Imports  of  manufactures  of  ramie  hat  braids  amounted  to 
$4,033  in  1917.  In  other  years  they  have  amounted  to  less  than 
$1,000  with  the  exception  of  191Q,  when  they  amounted  to  $1,701. 

Tariff  history. — ^The  act  of  1913  was  the  first  to  provide  specifically 
for  ramie  hat  braids.  In  previous  tariff  acts  ramie  hat  braids  were 
dutiable  under  the  paragraph  relating  to  braids  composed  wholly  or 
in  chief  value  of  cotton,  flax,  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and  not  else- 
where specially  provided  for.  Under  the  act  of  1894  ramie  braids 
were  dutiable  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  the  acts  of  1897  and 
1909  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  imder  the  act  of  1913  at  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Ramie  hat  braids — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Rate  of  duty. 


40  per '  ont . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Qoantity.i 


Yards. 


950,000 
7,009 


Value. 


53,018 
^8 
607 
S41 
6,475 
2,255 
150 


Duty 
collected. 


$1,207 
159 
278 
336 
2,590 
902 
60 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Cents. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


.024 
2.14 


Per  cent. 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 


MANUFACTURES  OF  RAMIE  HAT  BRAIDS. 

1914 

50  per  "ent 

i 
$153 

$76 
82 
850 
2,016 
169 
266 

50.00 

1915 

1                   164 

50.00 

1916 

do 

1,701 

50.00 

1917 

do 

4,033 

50.00 

1918 

do 

338 

50.00 

1919 

do 

912                     533 

58.44 

50.00 

1920 

Aa 

1 

\  Quantity  not  shown  prior  to  1919. 


\ 
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TARIFF   INFORMATION   SURVEYS. 


Ramie  hat  hraidi — RaUi  of  duty. 


Act  of— 

Par. 

1894 

263 

1897 

339 

1909 

349 

1913 

334 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 


*  *  braids  *  *  *  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber    *    *    *    . 

*  *  including  braids  *  *  *  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  flax,  cotton,  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and  not  elsewhere 
specially  provided  for. 

*  *  braids  *  ♦  *  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
cotton,  flax,  or  other  vegetable  fiber  *  *  *  and  not  else- 
where spedalhr  provided  for. 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

Do. 


Ramie  hat  braids 40  per  cent  ad  vakwem. 

manufactures  of  ramie  hat  braids 50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


STRAW  HATS  AND  STRAW-HAT  MATERULS. 

Summary. 

Kinds  of  hats  produced  in  the  United  States. — The  principal  business 
of  straw-hat  factories  in  the  United  States  is  the  production  of  sewn- 
braid  hats,  i.  e.,  hats  made  by  sewing  plaits  or  braids,  of  straw  or 
other  vegetable  fibers,  into  the  shape  of  hat  bodies.  Woven-body 
hats,  rough  hoods  or  forms  woven  of  straw  or  other  vegetable  fibers, 
are  also  finished  and  trimmed  in  American  factories.  The  manufac- 
ture of  sewn-braid  hats  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  business  in  every 
large  hat  factory ;  the  trimming  and  finishing  of  the  woven-hat  bodies 
is  important  but  subsidiary. 

y  Materials. — The  principal  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sewn-braid  hats  are  braids  and  plaits  of  straw,  chip  (wood  shavings), 
and  hemp.  All  braids  are  imported,  chiefly  from  Japan  ( 60  per  cent) , 
China,  and  Italy.  Imports  of  braids  for  1920  were  $9,137,696,  and 
the  average  for  the  years  1914-1920  was  $7,502,457.  Woven-hat 
bodies  come  from  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru,  the  Philippine  Islands 
(Bangkoks  and  Buntals),  Porto  Rico,  Japan  (paper  Panamas),  Italy 
( Leghorns), "China,  and  the  East  India  Islands.  The  imports  of  hat 
bodies  not  blocked  or  trimmed  were  valued  at  $2,457,264  in  1920; 
the  average  for  1914-1920  was  $3,772,783.     The  braiding  of  straw 

Elait  and  the  weaving  of  hat  bodies  are  hand  occupations  performed 
y  cheap  labor,  largely  that  of  women  and  children,  in  the  homes  of 
the  workers  in  foreign  countries.  With  the  exception  of  a  small 
quantity  of  fancy  braids  of  artificial  silk  and  ramie  fiber,  neither 
braids  nor  hat  bodies  are  at  present  produced  in  this  country.  Acces- 
sory materials,  such  as  chemicals  for  bleaching  and  dyeing,  cotton 
thread,  glue,  silk  hatbands,  leather  sweatbands,  and  miscellaneous 
trimmings  were  imported  (practically  the  entire  supply)  before  the 
war,  but  all  are  now  produced  in  this  country. 

Mannfacturing  processes, — ^The  principal  processes  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  men's  sewn-braid  nats  are^l)  Bleaching  the  braid. 
(2)  Sewing  the  braid.  (3)  Sizing  or  stiffening  the  hat  bodies. 
(4)  A  sulphur  bath.  (5)  Pressing.  (6)  Finishing.  (7)  Trimming. 
Women's  sewn-braid  hats  are  made  in  the  same  way,  except  that  the 
braid  used  is  generally  dyed,  instead  of  being  bleached,  and  the 
women's  hats  are  varnished  after  pressing.  The  trimming  of  women's 
hats  is  usually  done  in  retail  stores,  although  many  thousand  dozens 
of  hats  are  sent  out  from  the  factories  ^'ready  to  wear."  Woven- 
hat  bodies  for  both  men's  and  women's  wear  are  imported  in  the 
rough,  and  bleached  or  dyed,  pressed  and  trimmed  in  American  fac- 
tories.    Sewing,  the  most  important  and  expensive  operation  in- 
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volved  in  the  manufacture  of  sewn-braid  hats,  does  not  enter  into 
finishing  and  trimming  of  woven-hat  bodies.  Hence  the  labor  cost 
is  less,  but  since  bodies  are  more  expensive  than  braids  the  material 
cost  is  considerably  higher. 

Production  in  the  United  States, — In  1914  straw  hats  to  the  value  of 
$27,918,553  were  produced  in  149  factories,  chiefly  in  the  States  of 
New  York,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  large  factories  in  small  towns  in  Massachusetts, 
the  industry  is  urban,  being  concentrated  in  New  York,  Baltimore, 
and  Philadelphia.  Of  the  total  production,  women's  hats  amount  to 
approximately  $15,500,000,  or  55  per  cent,  and  men's,  boys'  and 
children's  hats  to  $12,500,000,  or  45  per  cent.  Men's,  and  women's 
hats  are,  with  negligible  exceptions,  invariably  produced  in  separate 
estabUshments.  The  materials  used  and  the  processes  involved  are 
similar,  and  although  the  styles  of  men's  hats  show  more  uniformity, 
a  surprising  amount  of  standardization  has  been  attained  in  the  out- 
put of  large  factories  producing  women's  hats.  The  reason  for  the 
separation  of  the  production  of  men's  and  women's  hats  into  two  dis- 
tinct branches  of  the  industry  seems  to  lie  in  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  demand  for  the  products  and  in  the  consequent 
difference  in  marketing  problems.  Production  in  both  branches  is 
seasonal.  In  the  case  of  women's  straw  hats,  the  "busy"  season  lasts 
from  November  1  to  June  1 .  Velvets  and  felt  hats  are  made  in  the 
summer  and  early  fall  months,  but  with  reduced  labor  force. 

Wage  earners. — The  average  number  of  laborers  employed  in  the 
straw-hat  industry  in  1914  was  9,483,  comprising  about  40  per  cent 
jnen  and  60  pel*  cent  women.  The  women  who  are  employed  in 
sewing  the  braid  should  be  regarded  as  skilled  laborers.  A  period 
of  apprenticeship  or  training  of  one  or  two  seasons  is  necessary  to 
acquire  proficiencv.  Added  skill,  resulting  in  considerably  increased 
wages,  is  gained  for  several  years.  Operatives,  who  might  be  called 
partly  skilled,  are  the  men  engaged  in  blocking,  pressing  and  finishing 
nats. 

Competition. — Production  of  women's  hats  in  this  country  is  on  a 
larger  scale,  turning  out  a  more  standardized  product,  than  in  foreign 
coimtries.  In  foreign  countries,  straw-hat  factories  are  principafly 
engaged  in  the  production  of  men's  hats.  Only  women  oi  the  upper 
classes  wear  hats  regularly  in  many  foreign  countries,  and  conseauently 
the  demand  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  standardized  production 
on  a  large  scale.  The  rapidity  of  style  changes  and  the  necessity  of 
(juick  deliveries  make  foreign  competition  in  the  American  markets 
impossible.  A  few  French  nats  are  imported  every  yearj  but  these 
are  mostly  used  as  models. 

The  imports  of  trimmed  hats  are  almost  entirely  finished  hats  for 
men's  wear.  In  1914,  the  year  of  the  last  census  of  manufactures, 
imports  of  finished  hats  amounted  to  $903,179,  the  maximum  figure. 
In  the  same  year  the  American  production  of  men's  straw  hats  was 
$12,500,000,  the  ratio  of  imports  to  production  being  7.2  per  cent. 
A  more  accurate  idea  of  the  extent  of  loreign  competition  is  obtained 
by  comparing  the  production  of  men's  hats  in  1914  with  the  average 
annual  imports  for  the  years  1914-1917: 

Average  annual  imports  1914-1917 $468, 025 

Production  of  men's  hats  in  United  States  in  1914 $12, 500, 000 

Ratio  of  imports  to  production per  cent. .  3.  7 
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Men's  straw  hate  are  imported  chiefly  from  England  aad  Italy. 
In  both  countries  some  of  the  processes  of  productioa  are  carried 
on  in  the  homes  of  the  workers.  Machinery  for  sewing  and  pressing 
bate  is  used  abroad  to  practically  the  same  extent  as  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  not  so  generally  operated  by  power.  Labor  coste  and  the 
coste  of  raw  materials,  according  to  the  best  eridences  obtainable, 
are  lower  in  foreign  countries.  Added  elements  in  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials for  American  hate  are  the  tariff  duties  imposed  by  our  law. 

The  war  has  decreased  foreign  competition.  Foreign  costs  of  pro- 
duction have  risen  more  rapidly  than  domestic  costs,  and  in  addition 
the  expenses  of  packing  and  trAnsportation  have  increased.  Conse- 
quently, the  prices  of  foreign  hats  in  the  American  market  have  shown 
greater  advances  than  the  prices  of  domestic  hats.  The  importa- 
tions from  England  have  decreased  from  1374,500  in  1914  to  $157,700 
inl917. 

Exports. — Straw  hats  are  exported  principally  to  Canada,  and  in 
smaller  quantities  to  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  South  American  countries. 
The  volume  of  export  trade  can  not  be  accurately  estimated.  Men's 
straw  hats  until  1917-18  were  included  in  the  exports  of  manufactures 
of  straw  and  palm  leaf,  and  women's  hats  in  artificial  flowers  and 
millinery.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  both  categories  was  $2,564,142 
in  1917.  In  the  same  year  the  Canadian  imports  of  straw  hate  from 
the  United  States  were  $1,545,583.  From  these  statistics  it  seems 
probable  that  the  exporte  of  men's  and  women's  straw  bats  to  all 
countries  from  the  United  States  in  1917  were  about  $2,000,000,  ap- 
proximately 7  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  straw  hats  produced  in  the 
United  States  m  1914. 

The  effect  of  the  war  has  been  an  increase  in  the  opportunities  for' 
the  sale  of  American  straw  hats  in  Canada,  South  America,  and 
Australia,  owing  to  the  difficulties  which  Italian  and  English  manu- 
facturers have  Q&A  in  securi:^  supplies  of  braid  and  in  shipping  their 
products  to  export  markets.  Transportation  difficulties  nave  pre- 
vented the  American  manufacturers  from  taking  full  advantage  of^the 
increased  export  opportimities. 
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General  Inexjrmation. 
1913  tariff  paragraph. 

'  335.  Braids,  plaks,  laces,  and  willow  Bheete  of  squacea,  compoeed  wholly  or  Id  chief 
value  of  straw,  chip,  grase,  palm  leaf,  willow,  oder,  rattan,  realhoiBehair,  cut^bark,  or 
manila  hemp,  euitable  for  making  or  ornamenting  hate,  bonnets,  or  hoods.  Dot  bleached 
dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or 
atained,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  hats,  bonneta.  and  hoods,  composed  wholly  or  in 
chief  of  straw,  chin,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willonr,  osier,  rattan,  cuba  bark,  or  manila 
hemp,  whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  but  not  blocked  or  trimmed,  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  if  blocked  or  trimmed,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  blocked  or  trimmed 
and  in  chief  value  of  such  materials.  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  But  the  terms  "graBs'' 
and  "straw"  shall  be  undeistood  to  mean  these  Bubstances  in  their  natural  form  and 
structui9,  and  not  the  separated  fiber  thereof. 
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I.   DESCRIPTION. 

Straw  hats  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes  according  to 
the  processes  of  manufacture,  viz:  (1)  sewn-braid  hats,  (2)  woven- 
bodj  hats.  In  producing  sewn-braid  hats,  straw,  grass,  or  other 
similar  material  is  first  plaited  into  braids;  then  these  braids  are 
sewn  together  in  spiral  fashion  along  their  overlapping  edges  into 
the  rougn  shape  of  a  hat  body.  In  making  woven-bodv  hats,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  straw  or  other  material  is  not  braided,  but  is 
woven  by  hand  into  rougjh  hat  bodies,  or  hoods,  as  they  are  called. 
The  processes  of  blocking  and  trimming  of  both  sorts  of  hats  are 
essentially  similar,  as  wfll  appear  in  the  subsequent  discussion  of 
the  processes  of  manufacture.  , 

In  reply  to  the  question,  ''What  are  the  comparative  advantages 
of  sewn-braid  and  woven-body  hats?"  representative  manufacturers 
have  given  the  following  answers: 

Woven  bodies  are  stronger  and  can  be  cleaned  and  bleached  easier  after  the  hat  is 
made  up.    They  are  also  cheaper. 

This  we  believe  is  entirely  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  style,  or  price.  The  better 
woven  hats  are  higher  in  price  than  braid  or  sewn  hats. 

Sewn  hats  are  as  a  rule  more  durable.  The  purchase  of  either  kind  is  subject  to 
individual  taste  and  the  fashions. 

Sewn-braid  hats  require  gluing  and  will  not  stand  rain.  Woven-body  hats  are 
more  serviceable  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  fit  snugly,  shed  rain,  etc. 

The  sewn  hat  seems  to  have  the  preference  over  the  woven-body  of  any  description 
by  the  women.  This  may  be  caused  by  the  fact  that  we  can  make  much  more  intricate 
shapes  and  better  looking  hats  for  no  more  money. 

Most  of  the  braid  hats  are  more  durable.  Woven-body  hats  are  generally  lighter  in 
weight  and  lend  themselves  to  blocking  in  fancy  shapes,  as  for  instance,  Alpine, 
telescope  shapes,  etc. 

Practically  all  large  manufacturers  of  either  men's  or  women's  hats 

Sroduce  woven  body  as  well  as  sewn-braid  hats,  the  bulk  of  the  business 
eing  almost  always  foimd  in  the  production  of  the  former  variety. 
The  finishing  and  trimming  of  woven  bodies  is  subsidiary,  amoimting 
usually  to  about  20  per  cent,  although  sometimes  as  high  as  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  business  done  in  each  factory.  Thus  the  large  manu- 
facturers by  being  prepared  to  supply  eitner  kind  of  hats,  insure 
themselves  against  sudden  changes  of  fashion.  The  ''body''  business 
seems  to  have  more  flexibility  than  the  manufacture  of  sewn-braid 
hats.  Rough  hoods  or  bodies  can  be  blocked  and  finished  in  a  wide 
variety  of  shapes.  They  also  required  less  expenditure  of  labor 
and  consequently  the  output  can  be  varied  more  easily  than  in  the 
case  of  sewn-braid  hats.  Small  manufacturers  do  not  generally 
devote  as  much  attention,  proportionally,  to  the  trimming  and 
finishing  of  woven-hat  bodies  as  do  the  large  firms,  because  of  the 
larger  investment  of  capital  required  in  purchasing  the  imported 
hat  bodies  ia  the  rough. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  both  sewn-braid  and  woven-body  hats^ 
depending  (1)  on  the  kind  of  material  of  which  the}r  are  composed^ 
i.  e.,  whether  straw,  palm,  leaf,  wooden  chip,  manila  hemp,  rush^ 
grass,  etc.;  (2)  on  how  this  material  is  braided  or  woven;  (3)  on  the 
shape  which  is  finally  given  the  hat  in  the  processes  of  blocking  and 

Eressing;  and  (4)  on  the  kind  and  quality  of  trimming  used.  Men's 
ats,  hke  other  articles  of  their  wearing  apparel,  show  more  tendency 
to  standardization  than  those  made  for  women's  wear.  Most  of  the 
men's  hats  are  made  in  a  few  uniform  shapes  such  as  (1)  the  yachting 
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or  *' sailor ''  type,  with  a  flat  crown  and  stiflf  brim;  (2)  a  similar 
shape  with  a  mgher  crown  and  flexible  brim  worn  by  older  men;  and 
(3)  the  Alpine  or  Fedora  style,  in  which  the  Panamas  are  usually  seen. 
Yet  the  extent  of  standardization  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  appears, 
for  within  each  class  or  style  of  men's  hats  there  are  not  only  11 
different  sizes,  but  there  are  also  a  ^eat  number  of  varieties,  depending 
on  the  height  of  the  crown,  the  width  of  the  brim,  the  kind  of  straw 
braid  or  woven  body  used,  and  the  cjuahty  and  style  of  trimming 
used.  The  number  of  possible  combinations  of  those  variations  is 
so  large  that  some  large  manufacturers  are  prepared  to  take  orders 
for  as  many  as  2,000  different  kinds  of  men  s  hats. 

Great  variety  is  to  be  expected  in  women's  hats,  but  even  here  an 
approach  to  standardization  in  shapes  is  discoverable.  Each  of  the 
large  manufacturers  offers  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  a  few 
shapes  as  samples  and  then  produces  these  hats  on  orders.  Popular 
shapes  are  produced  in  hundreds  of  dozens.  All  women's  hats  are 
of  the  same  size.^  The  variety  observed  in  women's  straw  hats  is 
largely,  therefore,  the  result  of  the  details  of  the  trimmings  which  are 
added  in  the  millinery  shops  and  stores. 

II.    MATERIALS   USED   AND  PRINCIPAL   SOURCES   OF   SUPPLY. 

A.   SEWN-BRAID   HATS. 

The  principal  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  straw  sewn- 
braid  hats  are  braids  or  plaits  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  and  other  vege- 
table fibers.  Accessory  materials  are  chemicals  for  bleaching  and 
dyeing,  cotton  thread  used  in  sewing  the  braid,  glue  or  gelatin  for 
sizing,  and  miscellaneous  materials  for  trimming. 

1.  Braids  for  men^s  Jiats. — The  straw  braids  most  used  at  present 
for  men's  hats  are  plaited  in  Japan  and  in  China.  From  Japan  come 
large  quantities  of  braid  known  as  sennit,  which  is  almost  exclu- 
sively used  in  the  production  of  stiff-brimmed  sailors  or  yachting 
hats.  The  sennit  braid  is  made  of  wheat  straw,  harvested  before 
the  grain  is  ripe.  The  straw,  which  grows  about  30  inches  high,  is 
divided  into  three  cuttings  of  8  to  10  inches  in  length.  Of  these  the 
first 'and  second,  counting  from  the  top,  make  the  best  quality  of 
braid.  The  short  lengths  of  straw  are  plaited  together  and 
spliced  at  the  ends,  maning  a  continuous  piece.  The  ''piece,"  the 
unit  of  measurement  used  by  importers  as  well  as  by  manufacturers, 
is  generally  estimated  at  60  yards  in  length,  although  some  braid  is 
sold  in  pieces  of  120  yards. 

Sennit  braids  may  be  of  any  width  from  6  to  22  millimeters; 
widths  of  11  to  18  millimeters  are  at  present  most  in  demand.  The 
details  of  appearance  and  finish  of  braid  depend  upon  the  process  of 
plaiting,  i.  e.,  whether  whole  or  split  is  used,  and  upon  the  number  of 
strands  or  ''ends"  of  which  the  braid  is  composed  (e.  g.  whether 
3,  5,  or  7  ends). 

Chinese  braids  are  narrower  than  the  Japanese,  varjang  from  5  to 
1 1  millimeters  in  width.  They  lack  the  clear,  pale  yellow  color  of 
the  Japanese  straw,  and  since  the  business  of  plaiting  braid  is  not 
systematically  organized  in  China,  the  quality  of  workmanship  is 
more  apt  to  be  inferior.     The  Chinese  braid  principally  used  by 

1  That  is,  all  hats  of  any  particular  shape. 
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American  manufacturers  of  men's  hats  is  the  7-end  split,  composed, 
as  the  name  suggests,  of  seven  strands  of  split  straw.  Other  braids 
are  the  shansi,  also  called  shingkee  or  Mashenpoo,  a  7-end  braid  of 
whole  straw,  and  Laichow  mottled,  also,  known  as  patent  Milan. 
The  latter  is  of  low  grade  both  in  color  and  in  workmanship.  Shing- 
kee and  patent  Mil^  are  used  in  the  cheapest  variety  of  sewn-braid 
hats,  '* coarse''  and  ** coarse  fine,"  for  men  and  boys. 

2.  Braids  for  women's  Tiats. — For  women's  hats,  braids  of  three 
materials  are  principally  used;  straw,  hemp,  and  chip  (i.  e.  wood 
shavings).  The  best  straw  braid  is  the  Italian  Milan,  imported  in 
normal  years  in  large  quantities.  It  is  manufactured  from  straw 
grown  in  Tuscany.  ''Generations  of  Tuscan  women  have  braided 
straw  and  seem  to  do  the  work  mechanically.  They  are  wonderfully 
deft,  never  looking  at  the  strands,  braiding  while  talking  or  walking 
or  while  carrying  bundles  upon  their  heads.  Braid  making  fiunishes 
an  occupation  to  thousands  of  women  and  girls  and  is  a  home 
industry,  to  be  taken  up  or  put  down  as  circumstances  require. 
*  *  *  The  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece,  and  earnings  range  from 
$0.08  to  $0.40  per  day,  the  latter  amoimt  being  for  the  most  expert 
workers."  ^ 

The  war  conditions  seem  to  have  unfavorably  affected  the  quality 
of  Italian  braids.  ''With  the  increased  demand  and  the  scarcity  of 
labor,  the  goods  shipped  have  not  always  been  up  to  standard. 
Many  of  the  most  skillful  braiders,  who  are  always  women,  left  their 
work  for  more  lucrative  work  offered  by  contractors  for  army  sup- 
plies; others  to  work  on  small  farms  from  which  men  had  been  called 
to  the  colors.  This,  together  with  the  pressure  put  on  workers  by 
the  'fattorini,'  in  order  to  turn  out  sunicient  work  to  supply  the 
increased  demand,  and  the  fact  that  numbers  of  unskilled  women 
and  children  had  to  be  employed,  necessarily  affected  the  quality 
of  the  work.  Upon  the  offer  of  better  wages  many  women  returned 
from  Government  work,  but  throughout  the  season  hands  were 
scarce."  ^ 

Italy  also  bleached  and  exported,  before  the  war,  considerable 
quantities  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  straw  braids.  Transportation 
difficulties  have  decreased  this  business,  but  reexports  of  Swiss 
braids  are  still  an  important  item. 

Chinese  straw  braids  known  as  piping  and  7-end  split  are  of 
good  quality  and  are  much  used  in  women's  hats.  From  China  is 
imported  also  a  braid  known  as  patent  Milan  which,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  an  imitation  of  the  high-grade  Itahan  product.  A  2- 
ena  straw  braid  for  women's  hats  is  imported  from  Japan. 

Hemp  braids  have  been  in  recent  years  a  very  popular  material 
for  women's  hats.  The  bulk  of  the  United  States  supply  has  come 
from  Japan,  amounting  in  1919  to  4,563,000  bundles,  worth  $837,000. 
Italy  also  supplies  hemp  braid,  the  raw  material  for  which  originates 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  cheapest  braid  used  in  women's  hats  is  known  as  chip.  The 
material  used  is  not  straw  but  wood  shavings,  although  it  is  sometimes 
known  as  rice  straw.  The  method  of  preparing  this  material  is 
described  by  a  United  States  consul  in  Italy. 

1  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  Feb.  4, 1916. 
*  s  Supplement  to  United  States  Commetce  Reports,  Annual  Series,  May  17, 1916. 
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• 
"Truciolo"  straw  is  made  into  braids  at  Carpi,  a  town  near  Modena,  in  this  consular 
district.  These  braids  are  employed  for  "chip"  hats.  The  material  used  is  not 
straw  at  all,  although  it  is  sometimes  known  as  *  *  rice  straw .  * '  Great  numbers  of  white 
poplar  trees  are  grown  in  the  river  Po  region  in  the  Province  of  Reggio  Emilia  and 
Ferrara,  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  this  "straw."  Four  or  five  years  after 
planting  the  trees  are  felled.  All  straight  trunks  and  branches  are  cut  into  lengths  of 
20  to  24  inches,  the  bark  removed,  the  piece  squared  and  planed.  The  pieces  are  then 
passed  through  a  special  machine  that  cuts  them  into  strands  of  any  desired  width 
and  thickness.  Three  of  these  strands  are  used  to  plait  a  braid.  The  braids  can  be 
colored  or  bleached  to  any  desired  shade.* 

A  hat  of  chip  braid  when  lacquered  closely  resembles  the  more 
expensive  straw  hat,  but  its  wearmg  quahty  is  much  inferior.  Chip 
braid  is  also  imported  from  Japan  in  large  quantities. 

Besides  the  staple  braids  described  above,  small  quantities  of  fancy 
braids  are  imported,  of  materials  such  as  horse  hair,  artificial  silk, 
and  ramie  fibers.  Fancy  braids  can  not  usually  be  sewn  on  machines; 
consequently  they  are  not  suitable  for  the  production  of  standardized 
hats  in  large  quantities. 

3.  Imports  of  braids, — The  total  imports  of  braids  in  1920'  were  val- 
ued at  $16,340,585.  Of  this  amount  Japan  supplied  braid  valued  at 
$6,104,343;  China,  $8,379,819;  Italy,  $1,118,779;  France,  $60,547; 
and  England,  $369,766.  Japan's  importance  as  a  source  of  braids  has 
increased  remarkably  since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  The 
United  States  consul,  Kobe,  Japan,  recently  reported: 

The  manufacture  of  hats  and  hat  braids  was  an  important  industry  in  this  district 
even  before  the  war,  but  since  supplies  from  Italy,  which  was  Japan's  principal  com- 
petitor, were  cut  off,  the  output  here  has  increased  enormously. ^ 

The  above  report  is  substantiated  by  an  examination  of  the  figures 
for  imports  for  1 9 1 6  and  1917.  The  value  of  Japanese  braids  imported 
increased  from  $3,315,000  in  1916  to  $6,104,343  in  1920^;  the  imports 
from  Italy  decreased  from  $1,017,000  in  1916  to  $672,000  in  1917, 
but  in  1920  were  $1,118,779.  Considering  the  statistics  over  the 
six-year  period,  1912-1917,  we  get  more  dependable  results.  For  the 
three  years  preceding  July  1,  1914,  Japan  supplied  44  per  cent  of  the 
braids  imported  into  the  United  States;  in  the  three  years  succeeding, 
the  proportion  was  60  per  cent.  The  value  of  imports  from  China 
and  Italy  have  increased  both  absolutely  and  relatively  since  1914, 
whereas  the  share  of  England  and  France  in  the  trade  has  shown 
considerable  decrease. 

4.  Hat  braids  not  ^oduced  in  the  United  States, — With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  fancy  braids,  none  of  such  material  for  the 
manufacture  oi  either  men's  or  women's  straw  hats  is  at  present 
produced  in  the  United  States.  A  manufacturer  has  written  on  this 
subject  as  follows: 

A  few  of  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mackinaw  Straits,  plaited  some  braid 
which  was  called  Genuine  Mackinaw.  The  ])roduction  was  never  large,  and  was 
very  uneven  and  irregular  both  in  quality  and  widths,  so  that  the  handling  of  the  braid 
was  more  or  less  of  a  problem.  Somebody  from  America  or  Japan  got  hold  of  a  piece 
of  this  braid  and  plaited  an  imitation  in  Japan,  which  was  regular  and  very  much 
lower  in  price,  and  in  a  verv  short  while  stopped  entirely  the  small  production  of 
the  Genuine  Mackinaw  braid. 

The  plaiting  of  straw  braids  was  long  a  household  industry  of 
importance  in  small  Massachusetts  towns,  but  has  now  entirely 
disappeared. 

1  U.  S.  Commerce  Reports,  Feb.  4, 1916. 

'  Supplement  to  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  Annual  Series,  No.  55  c,  Dec.  31, 1917. 

«  Calendar  year. 
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B.    WOVEN   BODY  HATS. 


The  finishing  and  trimming  of  woven  hat  bodies  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  business  of  all  large  straw-hat  factories.  Hat  bodies  are  always 
imported  ''in  the  rough/'  i.  e.,  not  blocked  or  trimmed,  and  conse- 
quently should  be  regarded  as  a  semimanufactured  material.  The 
entire  supply  of  hat  bodies  is  at  present  brought  in  from  foreign 
countries,  where  the  weaving  is  a  household  industry  requiring  a 
high  degree  of  skill.  The  domestic  industry  of  weaving  palm-leaf 
hats,  which,  like  the  plaiting  of  straw  braid,  was  formerly  a  household 
industry  in  rural  sections,  has  now  entirely  disappeared.  The  prin- 
cipal sources  of  supply  are  South  America,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Japan,  Italy,  and  tne  West  Indies.  *  In  1920  of  the  total  imports  of 
hats,  not  blocked  or  trimmed,  amounted  to  $3,261,981.^  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru  supplied  $1,372,826;  Japan,  $34,232;  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  $583,256.  Taking  an  average  of  the  annual 
imports  since  1915,  however,  we  find  Japanese  goods  more  than  twice 
as  important  as  those  received  from  the  Philippines.  The  latter 
have  shown  an  increase  in  value  of  from  less  than  $260,000  in  1915 
to  over  $580,000  in  1920.^ 

1.  Panama  hats. — From  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru  we  get  the 
hats  known  as  Panamas.  The  name  at  present,  is  misleading, 
because  very  few  of  these  hats  are  produced  on  the  Isthmus.  It  was 
attached  to  the  product  because  Panama  was  the  point  of  transship- 
ment for  all  goods  from  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Two 
other  names,  Toquilla  and  Jipijapa,  are  given  to  the  hats.  The 
former  refers  to  tne  palm  tree  which  supplies  the  fiber  from  which 
the  hats  are  made;  and  the  latter  refers  to  a  town  in  Ecuador,  whose 
inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in  weaving  the  hats. 

The  production  of  ranama  hats  is  a  household  industry  carried  on 
by  thousands  of  families  in  the  interior  of  the  three  Republics.  The 
'*  straw '*  which  furnishes  the  material  is  taken  from  the  leaves  of  a 

Salm  tree  {Carludomca  jHttmata)  which  grows  in  the  tropical  and 
amp  zone  of  Colombia,  in  the  forests  of  Peru,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon  Rivor.  The  Ecuadorian  plants,  however,  furnish  the 
highest  quality  of  straw,  used  by  producers  in  both  Colombia  and 
Peru.  A  considerable  amoimt  oi  careful  preparation  is  required  be- 
fore the  straw  is  ready  for  weaving.  The  leaves  are  cut  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  before  they  open,  or  just  as  they  ripen,  are  soaked 
in  hot  water,  and  then  bleached  by  drying  in  the  sim.  Weaving,  a 
hand  process  entirely,  is  done  in  the  early  morning  and  in  the  late 
evening,  when  the  moisture  in  the  air  keeps  the  fiber  pliable.  The 
native  women  and  children  become  the  most  successful  hat  weavers, 
although  men  are  sometimes  foimd  with  sufficient  deftness  of  fingers 
to  be  successful  in  the  art.  To  weave  a  hat  of  fine  quality  may  require 
from  three  to  six  months,  working  from  four  to  five  hours  daily. 
Such  hats  are  sold  in  foreign  retail  markets  at  prices  varying  from 
$25  to  $100  each.  The  Panama  hats  which  sell  in  retail  stores  in 
the  United  States  at  $5  each  are  bought  in  South  America  at  about 
$24  a  dozen.  Hats  similar  to  the  genuine  Panama  are  imported 
from  Jamaica,  Curacao,  and  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

^  Calendar  year. 
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2.  Japanese  Panamas, — ^A  cheap  imitation  of  the  Panama  hat  is  im- 
ported from  Japan.  The  material  is  paper  made  from  a  pulp  of 
vegetable  fiber.  The  paper  is  cut  into  fine  strips,  which  are  braided 
by  hand.  The  Japanese  hats,  called  Toyos  or  Adambas,  closely 
resemble  the  South  American  products-in  appearance,  but  are  heavier 
and  do  not  stand  the  weather  as  well.  They  seU  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  the  genuine  Panamas,  consequently  the  importation  has 
mcreased  rapidly  in  late  years.  The  Japanese  statistics  show  an 
exportation  of  162,200  dozen  of  imitation  Panama  hats  to  the  United 
States  in  1913,  260,000  dozen  in  1914,  and  200,000  dozen  in  1915.^ 
In  1916  the  value  of  the  exports  of  these  hats  to  the  United  States 
was  $2,090,000,=^  by  1918  the  value  had  fallen  to  $639,209.. 

3.  Philippine  ^fe.*— The  weaving  of  straw  hats  is  one  of  the  many 
important  household  industries  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Of  the 
many  kinds  of  hats  produced  there,  the  varieties  chiefly  exported  to 
the  United  States  are:  Bamboo  hats,  sold  in  this  country  as  Java  or 
Manila  hats.  They  are  easily  produced  and  sold  at  a  low  price,  but 
are  not  so  durable  as  other  varieties.  Exports  to  the  United  States 
in  1916,  256,000,  value,  $103,200;  in  1919,  43,642  with  a  value  of 
$70,582. 

Buri  and  Arayat  hats,  made  of  the  fiber  of  the  leaves  of  the  buri 
pabn,  are  very  cheap  hats,  being  worti  in  this  country  in  the  harvest 
fields  and  at  the  seashore.  Exports  to  the  United  States  in  1916, 
729,200,  value,  $34,250;  but  fell  off  in  1919  to  45,112  worth  $10,830. 

Bimtal  hats,  called  also  Bangkok  or  East  Indian  Panamas,  are 
made  from  the  fiber  of  the  leaf  stem  of  the  buri  palm.  They  are  of 
a  beautiful  silkv  texture,  light  straw  in  color,  weigh  very  little,  and 
are  durable.  ^  The  export  demand  for  buntal  hats^  is  greater  than 
the  supply,  and  all  that  can  be  obtained  from  Manila  are  shipped 
abroad,  mostly  to  Paris  and  New  York.  These  hats  have  long  been 
used  in  the  United  States,  but  direct  import  has  grown  to  large  pro- 
portions only  since  the  advent  of  free  trade,  the  hats  having  been 
brought  in  from  Paris  previous  to  that  time.  Bimtal  hats  are  very 
popmar  in  the  United  States,  and  a  growing -market  may  be  relied 
upon  there.''  ^  The  buntal  hats  are  the  most  expensive  of  the  Phil- 
ippine product,  retailing  in  this  coimtry  from  $10  upward.  Exports 
to  the  United  States  m  1916,  317,200,  value,  $440,750;  and  350,721 
with  a  value  of  $574,849  in  1919. 

4.  Leghorn  hats, — ^The  Leghorn  hats  imported  from  Italy  have  long 
been  famous.  They  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  woven-body  hats, 
being  constructed  oi  narrow  straw  braids  sewn  edge  to  edge  instead 
of  overlapping  as  in  the  standard  sewn  braid  hats.  Straw,  instead 
of  thread,  is  used  in  sewing.  Chip  hats,  woven  hat  bodies  made  of 
wood  shavings,  are  also  imported  from  Italy.  Since  the  imports  of 
untrimmed  hats  are  not  segregated  in  the  official  statistics  of  impor- 
tation by  countries,  it  is  impossible  to  give  exact  figures  for  the 
imports  of  woven  hat  bodies  from  Italy.  The  Unitfed  States  consul 
at  Florence,  the  chief  port  of  exportation,  reported  that  shipments  of 
unblocked  hats  from  tnat  district  had  decreased  from  162,200  dozen, 

»  Japan.    Department  of  Finance.    Annual  Return  of  Foreign  Trade,  1915.    Pt.  I,  pp.  288-289. 

*  Supplement  to  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  Annuel  Series  No.  55c.    Dec.  31, 1917. 

»  Miller,  Hugo  H.    Philippine  Hats,  Bulletin  No.  33  of  the  Bureau  ol   Education.    Manila,  1910,  pp 
37-38. 

*  Figures  for  the  exports  of  Philippine  hats  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
Department  of  Finance,  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands.    1916,  pp.  ill-213,  and  1919,  pp  227-228. 
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valued  at  $917,500  in  1916,  to  73,500  dozen,  valued  at  $374,400,  in 
1917.^ 

5.  Otker  Tints. — From  Porto  Rico  the  imports  of  manufactures  of 
straw  and  palm  leaf,  consisting  chiefly  of  woven-body  hats,  steadily 
increased  Irom  1910,  to  the.  year  1917  with  a  total  of  $569,400. 
Since  that  there  has  been  a  lai^e  decrease,  in  1920  (calendar  year) 
the  total  value  was  $131,952.  Concerning  the  industry  in  Forto 
Rico,  a  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  written: 

The  hat-weaving  industay  \b  one  of  the  most  important  in  Porto  Rico,  and  it  affords 
employment  to  a  great  many  people .  It  centers  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  where 
the  air  is  charged  with  moisture  and  one  finds  the  greatest  ahundance  of  the  palms 
from  which  the  material  for  the  hats  is  secured .  The  work  is  done  mainly  in  the  homes 
hy  women  and  girls,  and  occasionaUy  some  old  men.  The  hats  are  hought  hy  traveling 
traders,  who  then  market  them  to  the  dealers  either  for  export  or  for  hlocHng  and 
local  wear.  So  large  has  the  demand  become  for  Porto  Rican  straw  hats  that  the  supply 
of  palm  leaves  is  not  sufficient,  and  quantities  of  the  prepared  leaves  are  imported 
from  the  Dominican  Repuhlic.  The  Carludo\ica  palm,  out  of  which  the  Panama 
hats  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  are  woven,  grows  well  on  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island.  The  authorities  are  contemplating  the  piux^hase  of  seed  of  the  Carlu- 
dovica  for  free  distribution  and  to  plant  on  public  lands,  in  order  to  supply  the  fibers 
for  making  the  Panama  style  of  hat  in  addition  to  the  t>^ical  Porto  Rican  hat.^ 

Imports  of  woven  hat  bodies  from  China  have  shown  rapid  increase 
from  53,400  dozen,  valued  at  $7,400  in  1914  to  203,600  dozen,  valued 
at  $70,800  in  1916.^  In  1919  the  total  was  207,809  dozen  with  a 
value  of  $37,087.  Most  of  these — 80  to  85  per  cent — ^were  of  a 
coarse  fiber,  known  as  rush  hats. 

Coarse  pahn  leaf  hat  bodies  for  harvest  hats  are  imported  from 
Spain  (Malagas)  and  from  Mexico.  Penits  and  other  grass  and  rush 
hats  come  from  China  and  the  East  Indies.  Considerable  quantities 
of  bamboo  hats  are  imported  from  Java. 

C.   ACCESSORY  MATEIUALS. 

The  accessory  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats 
were,  before  the  war,  almost  entirely  imported.  Bleaching  and  dye- 
ing materials  came  from  Germany,  glue  for  sizing  from  France,  and 
silk  hat  bands  from  Germany  and  Italy.  When  imported  leathers 
were  used,  they  came  from  Belrium  and  England.  The  tips  or 
linings  were  made  from  satin  produced  in  this  country  or  in  France, 
and  the  lace  came  from  England.  At  present  practically  all  the 
accessory  materials  are  of  domestic  production.  The  American 
materials  are  higher  in  price  and  in  some  cases  of  unsatisfactory 
quality. 

in.   PROCESS   OF   MANUFACTURE. 
A.    SEWN   BRAID  HATS. 

Bleaching  and  dyeing. — ^All  the  large  factories  have  bleaching  de- 
partments, and  in  the  case  of  factories  producing  women's  nate, 
dyeing  plants  as  well.  In  bleaching,  the  braid  is  immersed  in 
rectangular  wooden  vats,  which  contain  chemical  solutions  kept  at 
high  temperatures  (ca.  170°  F.)  by  steam  heat.  The  process  for 
each  lot  of  braid,  including  several  different  kinds  of  batns,  requires 
from  one  to  two  weeks,  depending  on  the  kind  of  braid  and  the  sort 

»  United  Ftates  Cominerce  Reports,  Feb.  6, 191S. 

2  Harris,  Garrard:  The  West  Indies  as  an  Export  Field.  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  Special 
Apents  Series,  No.  141,  (1917),  p.  254.  ^      .     ,  .  ^      . 

3  China.  Maritime  Customs;  Return  of  Trade  and  Trade  Reports  (1917),  Part  m;  Analysis  of  Foreign 
Trade.    Vol.  U.    Exports,  pp.  761-763. 
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of  finish  desired.  The  bleaching  agents  most  commonly  used  before 
the  present  war  were  blankit,  a  German  secret  process  product, 
oxalic  acid,  and  peroxides  of  sodium  and  hydrogen.  vSince  1914  zinc 
dust  and  bisulphite  of  soda  have  been  substituted  for  blankit,  and 
hydrofluoric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  for  oxalic  acid.  None  of  these 
substitutes  have  proved  satisfactory. 

After  removal  from  the  vats,  an  operation  accomplished  in  some 
of  the  larger  factories  by  specially  designed  machinery,  the  braid  is 
dried  in  a  room  furnished  with  artificial  heat,  either  on  a  belt  con- 
veyor or  with  the  aid  of  ventilating  machinery. 

The  braid  for  women's  hats  is  generally  dyed  instead  of  being 
bleached,  colored  straw  hats  of  all  shades  being  at  present  more  in 
demand  than  white  "sailois.*'  The  dyeing  process  is  similar  to  that 
used  in  textile  factories. 

Sewing. — ^After  drying,  a  proce3s  requiring  one  or  two  hours,  the 
braid  is  sorted  and  graded  and  made  up  in  lots  ready  for  the  sewing 
room.  Braid  hats  are  sewed  entirely  by  machine.  The  sewing 
machines  are  power  driven  and  run  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  They  are 
arranged  in  rows  above  a  shaft,  the  treadle  controUing  the  starting 
and  stopping  device,  while  a  lever  operated  by  the  operator's  knee 
lifts  ana  lowers  the  needle  bar.  Thus  the  operator's  hands  are  free  to 
handle  the  body  of  the  hat  and  the  braid  as  it  unwinds  from  large 
spools  nearby.  A  small  ''button,"  which  forms  the  center  of  the 
crown,  is  used  as  the  starting  point,  the  braid  being  sewed  around  and 
around  until  the  crown  is  finished,  conforming  in  height  and  diameter 
to  a  model  or  block  set  before  each  operator.  The  brims,  sewed 
separately  and  afterwards  joined  to  the  crown  by  other  workers,  are  in 
sailor  hats  double.  Women's  hats  of  intricate  patterns  are  also  made 
in  two  pieces. 

Sizing — ^This  process  consists  of  stiffening  or  giving  body  to  the  hat. 
It  is  accomplished  by  either  one  of  two  methods.  Dipping  in  a  hot 
solution  of  glue  is  the  simpler  process.  When  stiff  hats  are  desired, 
such  as  men's  yachting  hats  and  women's  sailors,  the  size  is  given  by 
dipping.  Slop  sizing  is  a  combination  of  the  processes  of  sizing  and 
blocking.  THe  hat  body  is  fitted  over  the  original  plaster  model  used 
in  the  sewing  room,  and  the  glue,  a  thin  solution,  is  slopped  on  with  a 
sponge  until  the  straw  has  been  thoroughly  permeated.  All  women's 
hats,  with  the  exception  of  the  sailors,  are  sized  in  this  manner,  and 
also  men's  hats  of  flexible  brims  and  crowns. 

The  sulphur  bath. — The  glue  left  on  the  hat  in  the  process  of  sizing 
damages  the  color  of  the  straw,  and  hence  all  hats,  except  those  of 
dyed  braid,  are  put  in  a  hermetically  sealed  room  and  thoroughly 
fumigated  with  sidphur  in  order  to  restore  the  original  clear  straw 
ijolor.  This  process  requires  several  hours  and  is  generally  carried  on 
overnight. 

Pressing. — Pressing  is  a  machine  process  which  gives  permanent 
shape  to  the  hat  bodies.  After  being  softened  by  steam,  the  hat 
body  is  placed  in  a  hydraulic  press.  The  die  or  form  which  is  used 
in  pressing  is  cast  of  spelter  from  the  original  plaster  model  used  in 
the  sewing  room.  The  press  is  heated  with  steam  or  gas  flames. 
The  hat  body  is  retained  in  the  press  fox  several  minutes  at  a  pressure 
of  from  100  to  200  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Finishing. — Finishing  is  a  hand  process  applied  to  only  the  finest 
grades  of  men's  hats.    The  hat  is  placed  on  a  block  and  covered  with 
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a  damp  cloth.    An  electrically  heated  iron  is  used  to  smooth  out  all 
irregularities  andgive  a  fine,  glossy  finish  to  the  surface  of  the  hat. 

Varnishing. — Women's  hats  of  dyed  braid,  and  also  woven  body 
hats  which  have  been  dyed,  are  givfen  a  coat  of  varnish  or  lacquefr  after 
pressing.  The  varnish  is  usually  applied  by  hand  with  brushes,  but  in 
some  factories  it  is  sprayed  on  by  compressed  air. 

Trimming, — Trimming,  in  the  case  of  men's  hats,  consists  in 
sewing  the  leather  sweatband,  the  net  lining,  and  the  satin  "tip" 
into  the  inside  of  the  hat  and  fastening  the  black  silk  band  aroimd  the 
outside  of  the  crown.  This  process  is  invariably  done  by  women. 
Machines  are  used  in  trimming  the  cheaper  grades  of  men's,  boys% 
and  children's  hats.  Most  women's  hats  produced  in  large  factories, 
i.  e.,  the  medium  and  low  priced  hats,  are  sold  to  the  jobber  imtrimmed. 
A  few  women's  sailor  hats  are  trimmed  in  the  same  fashion  as  men's 
hats  and  in  addition  a  considerable  quantity  of  "ready-to-wear" 
hats,  varying  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  changes  of  fashion, 
arjB  trimmed  with  plain  sashes  and  ornaments. 

Women's  hats  are  inspected  after  pressing  and  the  shapes  which 
have  been  damaged  in  handling  are  either  steamed  and  pressed  or 
thrown  out.  Men's  hats  are  inspected  and  graded  after  trimming. 
The  final  processes  in  both  cases  consists  in  packing  the  finished  hats 
in  paper  boxes  (the  so-called  bandboxes),  and  then  in  either  wooden 
cases  or  in  the  corrugated  paper  cartons  which  in  later  years  have 
been  largely  substituted. 

B.    WOVEN-BODY   HATS. 

The  bleachmg,  dyeing,  pressing,  finishing,  and  trimming  of  woven 
hat  bodies  are  processes  similar  to  those  performed  upon  sewn-braid 
hats,  described  above.  Some  of  the  processes,  however,  are  omitted 
in  the  case  of  woven  iiat  bodies.  Panama  and  Leghorn  hats,  for 
instance,  do  not  require  bleaching.  Sizing,  also,  is  a  process  generally 
omitted.  The  important  operation  of  sewing  braid  is  of  course 
entirely  eliminated.  Hence  the  labor  cost  involved  in  finishing  and 
trimming  woven  hat  bodies  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  manu- 
facturiQg  sewn-braid  hats.  On  the  other  hand,  hat  bodies  are  more 
expensive  than  straw  braid,  and  hence  the  materials  make  up  a  larger 

Proportion  of  total  manufacturing  costs  in  the  case  of  woven-body 
ats.  The  cheapest  grades,  the  so-called  harvest  hats,  are  neither 
bleached,  dyed,  nor  sized.  After  being  softened  with  steam  they  are 
given  a  permanent  shape  in  hydraulic  presses.  The  brims  are 
trimmed  and  the  raw  edges  bound  by  machinery.  Sewing  machines 
operating  at  high  speed  attach  the  mside  lining  and  the  outer  band 
at  the  same  operation,  and  the  hat  is  then  completed.  Such  hats  are 
turned  out  by  the  thousands  of  dozens  yearly  in  a  few  large  factories 
in  this  coimtry. 

IV.   DIVISIONS  IN   THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  total  production  of  straw  hats  in  the  United  States  in  1914, 
the  latest  date  for  which  official  statistics  are  available,  amoimted  to 
about  $28,000,000.^  No  distinction  was  made  in  the  published 
census  returns  between  men's  and  women's  hats,  but  an  examination 
of  the  original  schedules  shows  that  the  total  output  was  rather 


1  Including  12,475,000  produced  in  establishments  among  the  other  industries. 
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evenly  divided  between  the  two  branches  of  the  industry.  The  value 
of  men's  hats  amounted  to  approximately  $12,500,000,  or  45  per  cent 
of  the  total  production,  and  women's  hats  amounted  to  $15,500,000, 
or  55  per  cent. 

The  same  statistics  show  that  men's  hats  are  usually  produced  on  a 
larger  scale  than  women's.  The  total  production  of  shops  doing  an 
annual  business  of  $50,000  and  over  (men's  and  women's  hats)  was 
$20,440,000.  Of  this  amount  the  value  of  men's  hats  was  60  per  cent. 
The  smaller  shops,  those  having  an  annual  output  of  less  than  $50,000, 
are  either  millinery  establishments  or  shops  for  blocking  and  trim- 
ming Panama  and  other  woven-body  hats. 

A.  men's  hats. 

Of  men's  hats  there  are  two  well-recognized  divisions:  (1)  Men's 
fine  hats,  including  hats  selling  at  wholesale  from  $9  to  $24  per  dozen, 
are  mostly  sewn-braid  hats.  Hats  of  the  more  expensive  oraids  sell 
as  high  as  $36  a  dozen.  The  high-grade  Panama  and  Philippine 
woven  hats  are  considerably  more  expensive.  The  hats  of  this  de- 
scription sell  in  retail  stores  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $6  each; 
and  (2)  '' Medium  and  low  priced  goods"  consist  of  men's,  boys'  and 
children's  hats  wholesaling  from  $1.75  to  $6  per  dozen.  In  this  class 
there  is  included  a  small  quantity  of  sewn-oraid  hats  made  of  the 
cheapest  straw  braids,  but  the  larger  proportion  are  the  coarse  woven 
bodies  which,  when  pressed  and  trimmed,  are  sold  as  "harvest  hats." 
These  retail  at  from  25  cents  to  $1  each. 

Both  classes  of  men's  hats  are  produced  on  a  large  scale  in  weU- 
equipped  factories  using  modem  machinery.  The  output  of  the  rep- 
resentative factories  varies  from  50,000  to  100,000  dozen  hats  per 
year.  Some  of  the  firms  specializing  in  "harvest  hats"  turn  out  from 
150,000  to  200,000  dozen  hat^  annually.  The  census  returns  of  1914 
showed  eight  establishments  engaged  in  the  production  of  men's  straw 
hats,  with  an  annual  output  of  over  $500,000  each.  The  total  output 
of  these  eight  firms,  wmch  may  be  distinguished  as  leaders  in  the 
industry,  was  valued  at  $7,000,000,  or  56  per  cent  of  the  entire 
American  production  of  men's  hats.  There  were  19  other  firms 
which  may  be  regarded  as  substantial  factors  in  the  industry  whose 
output  varied  from  $100,000  to  $500,000. 

B.  women's  hats. 

Among  the  firms  producing  women's  straw  hats  four  groups  may 
be  distinguished : 

(1)  Millinery  shops  which  make  and  trim  high-priced  hats  in  small 
quantities  and  in  individual  styles. 

(2)  Factories  turning  out  medium  and  low  priced  untrimmed  hats 
in  large  quantities.  Such  hats  wholesale  at  from  $8.50  to  $30  per 
dozen,  the  bulk  of  them  selling  at  $15  or  $18.  A  few  of  the  largest 
of  these  manufacturers  in  eastern  Massachusetts  make  from  50,000  to 
125,000  dozen  of  such  hats  yearly.  These  might  be  called  the  staple 
goods  of  the  women's  straw-hat  trade. 

(3)  Factories  producing  '*  specialties,"  new  hats  of  unique  shapes, 
made  of  fancy  braids,  selling  at  a  somewhat  higher  price  than  the 
staple  goods,  viz,  $24  to  $36  per  dozen. 
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(4)  ''Kikes."  This  term  is  applied  to  a  fluctuating  element  in  the 
women's  hat  business  which  has  become  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  last  10  or  12  years.  The  '' kikes''  are  small  manufacturers,  hav- 
ing no  permanent  place  of  business,  who  parry  on  the  production  of 
hats  in  rented  lofts  in  large  cities  such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Boston.  Such  manufacturers  originate  no  styles  of  their  own,  but 
ojffer  to  duplicate  at  low  prices  the  shapes  put  out  by  large  factories 
which  have  already  proved  popular.  Capital  for  investment  in 
machinery  is  borrowed,  and  oraid  is  secured  from  importers  on 
credit.  The  manufacturer  and  his  friends  and  relatives  compose  the 
labor  force.  In  order  to  rush  production,  avoiding  the  restrictions  on 
hours  of  labor  of  women  imposed  by  the  State  laws  and  in  late  years 
by  labor  organizations,  men  are  generally  used  for  the  important 
operation  of  sewing  the  braid.  On  account  of  the  haste  in  which  the 
work  is  done  the  hats  produced  in  such  shops  are  necessarily  of 
inferior  quality,  although  closely  resembhng  in  style  and  superficial 
appearance  the  more  expensive  hats  of  which  they  are  copies.  Al- 
though a  few  of  these  manufacturers  make  large  profits  and  become 
permanently  established  in  the  business,  most  of  them  do  not  succeed, 
and  the  percentage  of  failures  is  annually  large. 

The  competition  of  "kikes"  has  been  seriously  felt  by  the  large 
factories  in  recent  years,  and  the  market  for  women's  hats  has  been 
somewhat  disorganized  as  a  result.     In  consequence  of  the  keen  com- 

Eetition  in  the  production  of  cheap  grades  of  hats,  the  larger  factories 
ave  tended  to  devote  their  attention  to  the  production  of  better 
grades  of  hats  at  higher  prices.  The  tendency  is  shown  by  the 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  hats  produced  in  several  large  estaoUsh- 
ments  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  without,  however,  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  the  value  of  their  annual  output. 

rractically  all  of  the  factories  engaged  in  making  women's  straw 
hats  also  make  trimmed  hats  for  fall  and  winter  wear  of  velvet,  satin, 
and  felt.  Straw  hats,  however,  are  always  the  main  product.  By 
making  a  subsidiary  product  of  other  materials  it  is  possible  to  utilize 
a  part  of  the  factories'  labor  force  and  plant  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall. 

Tne  census  schedules  filed  by  manufacturers  in  1914  show  35  or  40 
firms  making  women's  hats,  whose  business  amounted  to  over  $50,000 
yearly.  Of  these,  5  estabUshments  had  an  annual  production  of  over 
$500,000,  and  7  others  ranged  from  $300,000  to  $500,000.  The 
business  of  the  12  leading  firms  was  $5,300,000,  or  about  35  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  women's  hats  produced  in  this  country. 

O.   REASONS  WHY   WOMEN'S   AND   MBN'S  HATS   ARE    MADE   IN    SEPARATE    ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 

Women's  and  men's  straw  hats  are  almost  invariably  produced  in 
separate  establishments  and  should  be  regarded  as  representing  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  industry.  Both  branches  use  the  same  materials, 
for  although  the  braids  of  which  women's  hats  are  composed  show 
more  variety  in  material  .and  in  style  of  plaiting,  yet  they  are  imported 
from  the  same  countries  as  braids  used  in  men's  hats  and  fall  under 
the  same  tariff  classification.^    The  same  is  true  of  woven  hat  bodies. 

1  Ramie  fiber  braids,  of  which  the  importations  amounted  in  1917  to  14,000,  are  an  exception  to  thi? 
statement. 
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Other  materials,  with  the  exception  of  trimmings,  are  identical.  The 
same  sewing  machines  and  processes  are  used  in  both  sorts  of  fac- 
tories; the  labor  force  operating  these  machines  could  easily  adapt 
itself  to  the  production  of  either  variety  of  hats.  Although  the  firms 
making  women's  hats  in  general  operate  on  a  smaller  scale,  yet  the 
representative  or  leading  firms  are  not  much  inferior  in  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  or  in  the  value  of  their  annual  output  to  corre- 
sponding firms  in  the  men's  trade. 

The  explanation  of  the  separation  of  these  businesses  in  spite  of 
many  '^communities  of  interest''  seems  to  lie  in  differences  in  the 
character  of  the  demand  for  their  products.  Their  production 
problems  are  similar,  but  their  selling  problems  are  different.  The 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  demand  for  women's  hats  are:  (1) 
The  great  variety  of  styles  which  are  wanted.  No  woman  wants  a  hat 
exactly  Hke  her  neighbor's,  whereas,  men  show  a  tendency  to  uniform- 
ity in  headgear  as  well  as  in  other  articles  of  dress.  (2)  The  sudden- 
ness of  changes  in  styles.  In  men's  hats  a  considerable  standardiza- 
tion of  shapes  and  trimmings  has  been  attained,  and  the  standard 
styles  remam  fairly  constant  from  year  to  year.  Retailers  can  carry 
over  their  stocks  of  men's  straw  hats  which  remain  imsold,  with  a 
fair  chance  of  getting  rid  of  them  in  the  following  season.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  sell  women's  hats  except  in  the  same  season 
in  which  they  are  produced.  Because  of  the  risk  of  changing  stymies, 
women's  hate  must  be  produced  and  deUvered  within  a  short  time 
after  the  date  of  ordering.  This  period  may  be  as  long  as  30  days  for 
sample  orders  at  the  begmning  of  the  season,  but  it  shortens  to  a  week 
or  10  days  at  the  height  of  the  busy  "period  in  the  spring.  In  the  case 
of  men's  hats,  six  or  seven  months  may  elapse  between  the  receipt  of 
the  order  and  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

The  consequence  of  these  characteristics  of  demand  is  that  in  mak- 
ing women's  hats  attention  must  be  concentrated  on  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  fashionable  styles.  The  ability  to  predict 
in  advance  the  fluctuations  in  fashion  is  a  large  element  in  the  success- 
ful management  of  a  women's  hat  factory. 

There  l^  great  seasonal  fluctuation  in  the  production  of  both 
women's  and  men's  straw  hats,  but  nothing  would  be  gained  in  this 
respect  by  the  combination  of  the  two  varieties  in  the  same  establish- 
ment. I'he  busy  season  in  the  men's  hat  trade,  although  somewhat 
more  extended,  covers  the  same  months  as  the  season  of  greatest 
production  of  women's  hats.  Consequently,  the  varieties  would 
conflict  rather  than  supplement  each. 

V.    SEASONAL   CHARACTER   OF   THE   STRAW-HAT  INDUSTRY. 

The  season  of  production  in  the  case  of  women's  straw  hats  extends 
from  about  the  middle  of  November  until  May  1.  Production  on 
early  orders  begins  early  in  November,  but  tne  factories  are  not 
generally  working  up  to  normal  capacity  until  December  1.  The 
so-callea  ''regular"  season  comes  to  a  climax  and  ends  at  Easter  time, 
or  about  April  15.  The  ''summer"  season,  or  "after"  season, 
extending  from  Easter  to  about  June  1,  in  which  sport  hats  and 
novelties  for  summer  wear  are  made,  has  of  late  vears  become  of 
increasing  importance. 

No  women  s  straw  hats  are  produced  between  June  1  and  Novem- 
ber 1.     Consequently,  the  sewing  machines  in  hat  factories,  which  are 
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»!'•»  «l  nhly  itli  tfhitr/  UhU,  /#r<?  ,/;>  ';%,-,r^  *-r^  snmmer  months.^  The 
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d^n^^u  <ho  IhhI  of  .lulv  ()»  curly  in  August  to  take  orders  for  the 
i>MKNN\  n^i  j«0MM>)\,  rrodticlion  begins  on  these  orders  as  fast  as  they 
x\N^^w  n\  ^\\\\  (he  fncloricH  «re  usually  running  at  normal  capacity 
;^K  >>1  \xN\tM\dvor  1.  Shipnionls  are  made  on  original  orders  in 
?\^^,i;An  x^nd  M«<vh  to  (Ih^  SoulluM'n  States  and  in  March  and  April 
r^^  v^x^;M'*,on>  do«Un><.  rn>duction  on  duplicate  orders  generally 
it^  Av  :'n"^  t'^^^^^t^  Im^sv  up  (o  duly  1.  Thoy  are  generally  practically 
V  t.^  a;  *  ";/,)  mo^uh  in  iho  middle  of  the  summer,  only  a  small  part 
x^   '  '^^  .xK\r  V;w  V^^\s  ivlrtined  to  make  repairs,  etc. 

M>    MAKKKTINO    METHODS. 

*^  t    km^  ^^r^xrV  h;i^l^  >*tv  x<old  thtxnigh  jobhtrs  and  wholesalers. 
K  .  v^x-  )^>  r<  :  \>t<K>  dcs\ct^<Hl  for  the  c^^untrv  trade  (i.  e.,  for  sale  in 
'         •  v^  *.^^  >  .  ^i'r^^^  ;(^t\»  m^i^rkotcd  bv  this  method  exdusiTelv. 
V  K>    -^  c^'  K-^A,  :jij>i  i^TvsAld  bv  either  of  two  methods: 

'^1,-,,,  .>    i\S.V:^  ^r>d  >^hoh\^lers,  v.?'*  directly  from  factories 

-    .  u/»-sv      \*     )   •  s^  CT'AWjh  of '^be  millinerv  business  done  bv  larce 

X,.,  -  MX---    ^t  t^^r^    ;?v  'ji^NM'ja  w^thtni  h«'!5  incre.a?ed  in  importance. 

-*..v^  -     >.'nv>^;  .in^^  *  J*::  of  ihe  ri:y  irsde  is  sjupplied  dipe<'tl j frcwn 

v^v.-i  >>  '  -    s;niit>,rsiiij*.MAr.  ^\i:>ts  in  ihc  men's  hat  trade.    Men's 

,   I      Mv>^-  vhAU^tsw.irur  fr^m  ^v*  to  ^4  a  dozen,  are  noir 

^ .  s    ,  * .  '^ ^.  :  * ;»    r  r  n ^i>i  J I (»T>;      Won  i  he  import^  iiaxs  are  to 

^ A . . .   K    nv*  f.  5 » v>rs  1  r,  ; !;  i>i  c a ur. T  r\~  ^r  rt^nresexitatiTes  of 

,  ^.-r^ -'ii-^Tv      T};>-  >iuuniii^r.i.  a:   CAur^^  reicTs  oniy  to 

^■>v   >    *h.    {>*r;>;-^;  hK>  .^rs  -^u.  ^  jis  t-i('Tiarrroe.nt  stores  and 

^' -*-^  ^,  ^\'^'   vi^  ir.  M  >  'u'"ii><lnr.^.      t  ATi^im  liais  air  dkJtriH- 

^-'^      -   '»»:^-!x-^   ;''^Anc>.   iTiii^A^:.:ii:  v.ii.^j'^saiea^    Medima 

^.  ^— '     ,.    *^^-^  .;k    o  ^'^>."v:u    mHi'U'M  -lu"^   art   usually  markeifld 

'  •  ■.  ^  >t       .^    ^^    >    vw.ni>^iAT    l»)t<^s      '7uv  mt'^tiiod.  how- 

^  '  '  ^  ■  ^    '    ^*   >v'>^  to'^\     «-n    7v?.'^  ar*    TvT^ini:  made  hj 

^     X     -^  ^         •      >."        ~     -**     inAT.ti.  rc 

^  v-^  ^  X  .'  ,-     ^  '>i     •-   -;     y.  ^T^lar"  u* 


»   ^  «^       ^ 


V  -       ■     **   ^         "^^  "vr    ^i«c^ 
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In  typical  months  of  the  busy  season,  the  men  compose  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  labor  force,  but  the  proportion  varies  considerably  in 
the  summer  months.  Men  in  general  are  more  constantly  employed 
than  women.  Repairers,  firemen,  watchmen,  etc.,  are  kept  busy  in 
all  seasons.  Men  engaged  in  pressing,  flanging,  and  in  packing  in 
women's  factories  are  transferred  from  the  straw  to  the  felt  hats  in 
the  slack  season.  The  operation  of  sewing  straw  braid,  on  the  x)ther 
hand,  employs  women  exclusively,  and  in  the  slack  season  of  straw- 
hat  production  they  have  no  work. 

Skilled  labor. — Operations  requiring  skilled  labor  are  sewing, 
blocking,  pressing,  finishing,  and  trimming.  The  first  and  last  of 
these  are  always  performed  by  women.  Sewing  is  the  most  skilled 
operation,  at  least  one  season  being  required  before  normal  profi- 
ciency can  be  attained.  A  second  season  generally  adds  consider- 
ably to  an  operator's  skill.  A  number  of  new  girls  are  taken  into 
the  factories  every  fall  as  learners  and  are  paid  day  wages  until  they 
have  acquired  enoi^h  skill  to  earn  mpre  ^t  a  piece-work  rate.  Block- 
mg,  pressing,  and  finishing  are  men's  occupations,  which  are  paid  at 
piece-work  rates.  Reasonable  proficiency  can  be  acquired  in  any  of 
these  processes  in  a  few  months.  According  to  estimates  furnished 
by  representative  manufacturers,  the  proportion  of  laborers  who 
might  be  called  skilled  is  about  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  wage  earners  employed. 

Vin.   EXPORT   TRADE. 

Although  American  manufacturers  have  shown  little  interest  in 
selling  to  foreign  countries,  the  total  voluine  of  export  trade  has 
been  considerable,  amounting  to  from  5  to  7  per  cent  of  the  total 
domestic  production.  Canada  is  the  chief  market;  others  of  less  im- 
portance are  Cuba,  Mexico,  Panama,  Colombia,  and  Argentina. 

The  statistics  of  American  exports  of  straw  hats  do  not  give  a 
clear  impression,  either  of  the  amount  of  the  trade  or  of  its  tenden- 
cies in  recent  years.  The  principal  class  imder  which  straw  hats  are 
exported  is  '*  Manufactures  of  straw  and  palm  leaf,''  comprising  men's 
hats,  and  bleached  and  dyed  straw  braid,  as  well.  Prior  to  July  1, 
1917,  women's  straw  hats  were  not  separately  classified,  being  re- 
turned under  ''All  other  articles."  A  8e[)arato  class  entitled  ''Arti- 
ficial flowers  and  millinery"  was  made  in  the  statistics  for  1917, 
comprising,  among  other  articles,  the  women's  straw  hats  exported 
in  that  year.     The  value  of  the  exports  of  this  class  was  $1,513,300.* 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  manufactures  of  straw 
and  palm  leaf  to  the  principal  countries  in  the  years  1910-1920: 


Year. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Uiln- 

Ci»nA<1a. 

AmiTlcjin 

coijiitrloN. 

$mi,9m 

%\\\,mi 

fl/W,  7W 

\{t\,ms 

MU,  :m 

U7,'ir,7 

im.vzr, 

^i,isw 

M\,OHr, 

49,  «W 

rA»\,>m 

M,cm 

iii,mH 

im,i'44 

Mojm 

mn,  m 

U'A,2\*\ 

rm,'iM 

%i,'MVA 

W,,\l\ 

'i\i,mi 

IJ<W,II0 

All  other.  '     ToUK 


67,  J  w 

7H,  m) 

9H,  Hiri 
JOH,  sn-6 
]m,7ra 

22, W* 


1034^330 
724,HfiO 
«3H,n6 

ms,m\ 

7W,«/7 
OHO,  492 

1,07),H42 


1 A  new  classification  of  conimrKlltl''S#?jfr;<iff.#?'J,ftfipmvwl  Mny  2ft,  iU\l,  ^m-i  not  rt'.HlstIn  oIH»IiiIhk  Hi'if* 
accurate  infcmnation  regarding  th*  *t%inftU  t>t  ntri*w  UhI*.  TUh  rinw  rltiH.ifj/uflon  I »  n\  followii;  Huh  and 
materials  for:  For  men  and  bcy^   f«Ht;  alJ  f/ihtr*    ^m  wQitmninKl  eUiUltnn    mtitiwintvi,  iriuitnwi. 

*  Calendar  years. 

64912— 21— N-2— -  4 
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The  average  annual  exports  for  the  three  war  years,  1915-1917, 
were  $807,500,  showing  an  increase  of  7.5  per  cent  over  the  annual 
average  for  the  five  prewar  years,  $750,000.^ 

The  exports  to  Canada,  according  to  the  above  table,  show  a 
decreasing  tendencv,  the  average  per  year  being  $477,500,  1915-1917, 
and  $605,900  for  the  years  1910-1914.  But  the  Canadian  statistics 
of  imports  of  straw  hats  from  the  United  States  give  an  entirely 
different  impression. 

CANADIAN   IMPORTS  OF  STRAW  HATS  FROM  THE   UNITED  STATES.^ 


1910 $580,150 

1911 662,323 

1912 872,774 

1913 1,185,874 

1914 1,164,072 

1915 1,129,878 


1916 $1,092,891 

1917 1,545,583 

1918 1,695,307 

1919 1,842,950 

1920 1,083,426 


The  difference  between  the  American  and  Canadian  statistics, 
amounting  in  1917  to  roughlv  $1,000,000,  represents  the  value  of 
women's  straw  hats  exported  from  the  United  States  as  millinery.' 

The  Latin-American  trade,  while  of  small  importance  as  compared 
with  the  Canadian,  has  shown  tendency  to  increase  since  1914. 
The  exports  of  manufactures  of  straw  and  palm  leaf  to  Latin-American 
countries  averaged  in  yearly  value  $94,900  for  the  years  1910-1914 
and  $204,000  for  the  years  1915-1917. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  received  the  following  statement  from 
an  exporting  house  regarding  the  South  American  trade: 

Women's  straw  hats  constitute  the  largest  percentage  of  hats  shipped  from  the 
United  States  to  South  America.  They  are  mostly  made  from  sewn  braidB.  Of  these 
the  greatest  number  are  blocked,  but  not  trimmed,  though  there  is  a  fair  quantity 
shipped  already  trimmed.  As  far  as  we  know  there  are  very  few  harvest  hats  or  men's 
hats  shipped  from  this  market  to  South  America. 

The  European  war  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  exporting  of  American  straw 
hats  to  South  America.  American  hats  are  undoubtedljr  being  exported  in  larger 
quantities  now  than  in  the  years  of  1913  and  1914.  WTiile  it  is  early  for  us  to  compare 
the  season  of  1917  and  1918  with  the  season  of  1916  and  1917,  we  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  1917  and  1918  will  show  an  increase  over  the  shipments  of  1916  and  1917. 

There  is  not  a  very  large  business  done  in  the  shipment  of  hats  from  there  to  South 
America,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  large  business  done  in  the  ship- 
ping of  both  natural  and  dyed  braids,  which  are  made  into  men 's  and  women 's  hats.* 

We  understand  that  in  South  America  there  are  over  1,200  manufacturers  of  hats. 
It  is  undoubtedly  cheaper  for  them  to  import  the  braids  than  to  import  the  hats, 
which  are  very  bulky,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  value,  pay  a  great  amount  of  freight. 
Incidently,  tne  element  of  style,  which  changes  so  fi-equently,  makes  it  desirable 
for  any  market  to  make  their  own  hats. 

Italy,  before  the  war,  did  a  fair  amount  of  business  with  South  America,  in  both 
woven  body  hats  and  also  sewn  braid  hats,  both  for  men  and  women. 

In  the  West  Indies  there  is  a  growing  business  in  a  cheap  grade  of  women's  hats. 
The  Cuban  market  calls  for  sewn  braid  hats  of  a  good  quality.  There  is  also  a  fair 
demand  for  the  body  hats,  known  as  the  Japanese  paper  Panama,  a  hat  which  is 
brought  from  Japan  and  blocked  in  this  country. 

American  manufacturers  are  not  as  a  rule  enthusiastic  about  the 
export  trade  at  present,  nor  are  they  optimistic  regarding  the  possi- 
bilities of  continuins:  and  developing  it  after  the  war.     In  reply  to 


1  Reexx)orts  of  straw  hats  (exports  of  foreign  merchandise)  averaged  in  value  $96,450  annually  in  the 
years  191»-1917,  and  $96,870  in  the  years  1910-1914.  The  chief  countries  to  which  foreign  straw  hats  are 
exported  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Cuba,  Colombia,  and  Canada. 

» Canada.    Trade  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Customs. 

»  The  value  of  artificial  flo  A'ers  and  millinery  exported  to  Canada  amounted  in  1917  to  $1,118,200. 

*  The  United  States  Commerce  and  Navigation  Reports  show  61,708,001  yards  of  straw  braid  reexpwled 
in  1917  and  36,277,200  yards  in  1916. 
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inquiries,  the  Tariff  Commission  has  received  the  following  state- 
ments from  representative  manufacturers: 

We  ourselves  have  had  several  inquiries  (concerning  exports  to  foreign  countries), 
but  are  doubtful  if  we  could  handle  the  business  properly,  so  did  not  care  to  take  it  on. 

We  have  had  many  inquiries  for  goods  from  foreign  markets  but  do  not  care  to 
develop  this  trade.    The  home  market  is  good  enough  for  us. 

We  always  exported  to  Canada  and  have  siijce  tne  war  began  sold  a  few  hats  to 
Australia  and  South  American  coimtries.  By  selling  reliable  goods  at  low  prices  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  continue  this  trade  after  the  War. 

We  have  no  interest  in  export  trade. 

Our  Canadian  sales  are  good  and  we  are  pushing  this  business.  We  would  like 
to  do  business  in  South  America  and  Australia  but  do  not  find  the  outlook  very 
promising. 

The  war  has  brought  us  some  foreign  business  from  Australia  and  (juite  some  from 
Canada.  The  Australian  demand  in  volume  is  mostly  for  inexpensive  hats  and  in 
this  line  competition  is  particularly  strong  from  England. 

Undoubtedly  the  labor  scale,  from  what  brief  information  we  have,  is  lower  in 
England  than  it  is  here,  which  we  presume  will  make  it  much  more  difficult  to  get 
export  business  after  the  war.  The  only  possible  chance  we  would  have  to  keep  up 
a  certain  proportion  of  this  foreign  business  would  be  owing  to  the  great  diversity  of 
shapes  that  we  show  as  compared  with  what  they  show  in  England.  (From  a  manu- 
facturer of  women's  hats.^ 

We  do  not  expect  foreign  trade  to  continue  after  the  war,  the  chief  reasons  being 
duty  on  material  and  high  wages  preventing  lai^ge  exports. 

Do  not  believe  the  American  manufacturers  can  hold  export  business  after  the  war; 
England  and  Italian  exporters  are  more  familiar  with  the  aemand  and  customs  of  the 
South  American  market  and  are  better  organized  for  that  business. 

IX.    COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

Kinds  of  hats  imported. — The  imports  of  straw  hats  are  classified 
for  revenue  purposes  into  two  groups: 

1.  Hats,  blocked  or  trimmed. 

2.  Hats,  not  blocked  or  trimmed. 

In  the  first  group  are  comprised  all  finished  hats;  in  the  second, 
semimanufactured  products,  viz.,  woven  hat  bodies  in  the  rough. 
The  latter  must  go  through  processes  of  bleaching,^  dyeing,  pressing, 
finishing,  and  trimming  in  American  factories  before  they  are  ready 
for  sale.  The  finished  oi"  trimmed  hats,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ready 
for  sale  when  imported  and  compete  directly  with  the  American- 
made  straw  hats.  Hence,  attention  must  be  confined  to  the  second 
group  alone,  i.  e.,  trimmed  hats,  when  discussing  foreign  compe- 
tition. 

Why  women^s  hats  are  not  imported, — It  should  at  once  be  noted 
that  practically  no  women's  finished  hats  are  imported  into  this 
countrv.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  models  brought  each  year 
from  I^aris,  all  straw  hats  worn  by  American  women  are  of  domestic 
manufacture.  The  explanations  of  this  fact  given  by  manufacturers 
and  importers  in  answer  to  inquiries  by  the  Tariff  Commission  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Production  in  this  country  is  more  standardized.  In  foreign 
countries,  women's  hats  are  more  usually  custom-made  products. 
American  hats  show  more  uniformity  in  shapes  and  hence  can  be 
turned  out  in  large  quantities  at  relatively  low  cost. 

2.  The  shortness  of  the  season  and  the  necessity  of  making  quick 
deliveries  makes  foreign  competition  difficult.  As  pointed  out  aoove, 
styles  change  suddenly,  and  in  the  height  of  the  season  goods  are 

1  Some  of  the  imported  hat  bodies,  such  as  the  Japanese  imitation  Panamas  and  those  used  for  harvest 
hats,  do  not  require  bleaching. 
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in  rented  houses,  usually  near  some  factory,  and  19,000  are  **coloni, "  i.  e.,  tenants  of 
small  farms  "worked  on  shares.  More  than  56,000  women  and  26,000  girls  under  age 
are  engaged  in  straw  work.  They  work  for  the  most  part  at  home,  and  the  making 
of  the  hat  braid  is,  in  the  case  of  the  coloni,  done  in  addition  to  the  usual  work  of  the 
day.^ 

In  England  hats  are  made  partly  in  homes  and  partly  in  factories. 
The  manufacturers  give  out  braid  and  the  sewing  is  done  by  women 
and  children  in  their  homes  near  the  factory.  Tne  rough  hat  bodies 
are  then  taken  to  the  factory  to  be  blocked  and  finished.  In  many 
cases  the  hats  are  sent  bacK  to  the  outworkers  to  be  trimmed.  In 
some  of  the  largest  factories  all  processes  are  now  carried  on  under 
one  roof,  as  in  this  country.  Machinery  of  the  same  design  as  that 
found  in  American  factories  is  used  in  England  for  sewing  and  pressing 
hats.  • 

Lower  costs  abroad, — It  is  the  opinion  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers that  the  prewar  conditions  of  production  gave  foreign  pro- 
ducers the  advantage  of  lower  costs.  The  following  quotation  is 
taken  from  a  brief  submitted  by  the  Straw  Goods  Association  at  the 
TariflF  Hearings  in  1913: 

Considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  the  exact  manufacturing  cost  of  sewed- 
braid  hats,  both  trimmed  and  untrimmed,  and  representatives  of  several  hat  manu- 
facturers went  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  straw-hat  business  as  con- 
ducted in  Europe,  and  to  learn  why  they  could  manufacture  hats  so  much  cheaper 
than  we  could.  They  went  through  various  hat  factories  and  found  them  equipped 
equally  as  well  as  the  straw-hat  factories  of  the  United  States,  and  with  all  the  modern 
appliances  and  machinery.  An  operator  is  able  to  make  just  as  many  hats  over 
there  as  here.  The  work  is  all  piecework,  and,  while  unable  to  obtain  the  precise 
piecework  price  of  hats,  they  did  find  that  the  average  labor  cost  price  per  dozen  was 
about  35  per  cent  of  the  cost  price  in  the  United  States.  This  in  particular  applies  to 
Italian  factories,  where  the  labor  was  in  some  instances  about  25  per  cent  of  what  is 
paid  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  the  price  of  the  sewed-braid  hats  was  so  atttrac- 
tiye  that  several  American  straw-hat  manufacturers  now  import  these  hats  in  an  un- 
trimmed state,  finding  that  these  hats  can  be  landed  in  the  United  States,  all  charges 
paid,  cheaper  than  they  can  be  made  in  their  own  factories.^ 

Much  of  the  braid  used  in  the  production  of  Italian  hats  is  a 
product  of  native  straw  plaited  by  peasant  women  in  the  region 
where  the  hats  are  made.  England  imports  almost  the  entire  supply 
of  straw  braids  used  in  her  hat  factories,  but  her  manufacturers  have 
the  advantage  of  free  entry  of  this  and  other  materials.  In  the 
United  States,  braid  pays  15  or  20  per  cent  duty,  according  as  it  is 
bleached  or  unbleached.  There  is  a  duty  of  15  to  25  per  cent  on 
glue,  7i  to  25  per  cent  on  thread,  and  45  per  cent  on  silk  hatbands. 
The  leather  sweatbands  used  in  English  hats  are  of  domestic  pro- 
duction; those  used  in  the  better  grades  of  American  hats,  before 
the  war,  were  imported,  paying  30  per  cent  duty.  Representative 
American  manufacturers  nave  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production  between  American  and  foreign-made 
hats  was  fully  equalized  by  the  40  per  cent  duty  imposed  by  the 
tariff  act  of  1913. 

Better  seasonal  distribution: — ^A  possible  further  advantage  of 
English  and  Italian  manufacturers  is  to  be  found  in  better  seasonal 
distribution  of  production.  Both  Italy  and  England  had  before  the 
present  war  developed  export  trade  in  countries  in  the  southern  as 
well  as  in  the  northern  hemisphere.     Thus  they  were  enabled  to 

1 U.  8.  Commerce  Reports,  Apr.  11, 1912.  » Tariff  Hearings,  1913,  Vol.  V,  p.  4997. 


X.    COMMENTS   AND   SUGGESTIONS  AS   TO   TARIFF   CLASSIFICATIONS. 

It  should  be  noted  that  two  general  classes  of  commodities  are 
taxable  under  paragraph  335:  (1)  Materials  such  as  straw  braid,  etc., 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats  and  (2)  hats  manufactured 
from  these  materials.  Both  the  materials  and  the  hats  are  again  split 
up  into  two  subdivisions;  on  the  basis  of  the  stages  in  process  of 
manufacture  through  which  they  have  passed.  Thus  dyed  braid  is 
faxed  5  per  cent  higher  than  undved  and  blocked  or  trimmed  hats 
15  per  cent  higher  than  those  not  blocked  ortrimmed.  Consequently 
we  have  the  following  scale  of  duties : 

On  braids  of  straw  or  similar  materials:  P«r  cent. 

(a)  If  not  dyed  or  bleached 15 

(6)  If  dyed  or  bleached 20 

On  hats  of  straw  or  similar  materials: 

'a)  If  not  blocked  or  trimmed 25 

[b)  If  blocked  or  trimmed 40 


ii 
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balance  the  slack  season  in  one  market  with  the  busy  season  in 
another,  securing  an  all-round  demand  for  their  goods.  Italy  not 
only  exported  to  the  United  States,  but  also  supplied  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  straw  hats  imported  into  Peru,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine 
Republic.  Some  ItaUan  hats  were  sent  to  Australia  and  South 
Africa.^  These  latter  countries  however,  were  chiefly  supplied  from 
England. 

The  English  exports  of  straw  hats  to  countries  south  of  the  Equa- 
tor— ^Argentina,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Transvaal,  Victoria,  and  New 
South  Wales,  amounted  in  the  years  1913-1916  to  between  26  and  27 
per  cent  of  the  exports  to  all  countries  for  those  years.^ 

Kinds  and  grades  of  foreign  hats  sold  in  United  States. — ^The  foreigp 
straw  hat  most  popular  in  the  American  market  is  the  English  sennit 
hat  of  the  yachting  shape.  Such  hats,  retailing  at  $1.50  to  $2  each, 
were  until  last  year  (season  1916-17)  strong  competitors  of  the 
domestic  product.  The  buyer  of  men's  straw  hats  for  a  large  de- 
partment store  states: 

In  the  years  1914r-1916  the  English  hat  retailing  at  $2  was  decidedly  better-looking,  *J 

superior  in  details  of  style  and  of  manufacture  and  wfi,B  more  durable  than  the  Amer-  o 

ican  hat  selling  at  the  same  price.    In  addition  it  had  the  prestige  of  a  foreign  label. 

Manufacturers  and  importers  differ  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
various  factors  above  enumerated,  in  determining  the  sale  of  English 
straw  hats.  The  foreign  label  has  been  so  often  coimterfeited  that 
it  has  lost  much  of  its  importance  as  a  selling  factor.  The  details  of 
style  of  the  English  hats,  such  as  the  height  of  the  crown  and  the 
width  of  the  brun,  are  often  determined  by  the  American  retailers 
when  giving  then;  orders.  Certain  pecuUarities  of  the  finish  of  the 
EngUsh  hats  are  distinctive.  They  are  generally  made  of  whole  straw 
and  hence  are  heavier  than  the  American  split  product.  The  Enghsh 
hat  on  this  accoimt  does  not  need  "as  much  sizing  and  hence  stands 
damp  weather  without  becoming  soft  or  sticky.  There  is  probably 
more  hand  work  done  on  Enghsh  hats,  in  blocking  and  finishmg,  than  *  j 

on  the  American  hats  selling  at  comparable  prices. 
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1  The  exports  of  Italian  hats  were  valued  at  S76S,900  in  1915.    Of  this  amount  $58,650  went  to  Ai^entina  '  l 

and  I6&050  to  Brazil.    Movimenti  Commerciale,  1915. 
>  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  foreign  countries.    1913, 1914, 1915,  and  1916.  i 
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The  following  changes  in  the  act  of  October  3,  1913,  have  been 
suggested  by  manufacturers  and  importers: 

(1)  That  sewn-braid  bodies  should  be  distinguished  from  woven- 
hat  bodies,  in  the  class  '^not  blocked  or  trimmed."  A  higher  rate  of 
duty  should  be  imposed  on  the  sewn-braid  bodies  than  on  woven- 
braid  hats  since  none  of  the  latter  are  produced  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  That  the  classification  ^^Hats,  blocked  or  trimmed"  should  be 
subdivided  into  (a)  hats,  blocked;  (b)  hats,  blocked  and  trimmed, 
and  that  the  latter  subdivision  should  be  dutiable  at  a  higher  rate 
than  the  former. 

(3)  That  a  distinction  should  be  made  in  the  class  "Hats  not 
blocked  or  trimmed"  between  bleached  and  unbleached  bodies,  in 
order  that  the  American  manufacturers  might  be  protected  against 
the  importation  of  the  Japanese  imitation  Panama  hats,  which  require 
no  bleaching. 

(4)  That  the  duty  on  straw  braid,  not  bleached  or  dyed,  should  be 
removed,  and  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  on  bleached  and  dyed 
braid  should  be  changed  to  a  specific  duty  giving  an  equivalent 
amount  of  protection. 

(5)  That  men^s  hats  and  women's  hats  should  be  separately  classi- 
fied and  should  be  dutiable  at  different  rates,  because  there  is  practi- 
cally no  foreign  competition  on  women's  hats. 

HcUs  not  blocked  or  trimmed, — ^An  importing  firm  suggests  that  the 
classification  "hats  not  blocked  or  trimmed,  should  be  subdivided 
into  two  groups  (1)  sewn-braid  bodies;  (2)  woven-body  hats.  A 
higher  rate  of  auty  should  be  imposed  on  the  sewn-braid  bodies  than 
on  woven-body  hats,  since  the  latter  are  not  produced  in  this  country. 
The  sewn-braid  body,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  standard  product  of 
American  factories.  Moreover,  the  American  manufacturers  need  a 
duty  on  sewn-braid  bodies  to  offset  the  duty  which  they  have  to  pay 
on  the  imported  straw  braid. 

Blocked  and  trimmed  Jiats, — ^The  same  firm  suggests  further  that 
blocked  and  trimmed  hats  should  not  be  included  in  one  class.  A 
higher  rate  of  duty  should  be  imposed  on  hats  which  have  been  both 
blocked  and  trimmed,  than  on  those  which  have  merely  been  blocked. 
The  former  have  required  greater  expenditure  of  labor  and  also  the 
trimmings,  if  imported  as  before  the  war,  are  dutiable.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  secure  a  more  scientific  adjustment  of  duties,  blocked  and 
trimmed  hats  should  be  placed  in  separate  classes,  and  a  differential 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  trimmed  hats. 

Bleached  and  unbleached  hat  bodies. — ^A  distinction  should  be  made 
in  the  tariff  laws,  according  to  the  view  of  a  large  manufacturer.  At 
present  the  woven  hat  bodies  come  in  under  one  classification;  namely, 
"hats  not  blocked  or  trimmed,"  and  are  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  The  Japanese  imitation  Panamas,  this  manumcturer  be- 
lieves, are  particularly  dangerous  competitors  of  the  American  sewn- 
braid  hats,  and  he  thinks  that  since  Japanese  hats  do  not  require 
bleaching,  they  should  be  dutiable  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  other 
woven  hat  bodies. 

Duties  on  straw  braids. — A  firm  engaged  in  dyeing  and  bleaching 
straw  braids  believes  that  the  present  ad  valorem  duties  (20  per  cent 
on  braids  dyed,  bleached,  colored,  or  stained;  15  per  cent  on  braids 
not  dyed,  bleached,  etc.)  does  not  present  a  scientific  method  of  dis- 
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crimination  between  the  two  sorts  of  braids.  The  cost  of  dyeing  or 
bleaching  the  braid  is  not  dependent  on  the  value  of  the  braid,  but 
upon. its  bulk  and  weight.  Expensive  braids  often  cost  less  to 
bleach  or  dye  than  cheap  oraids,  but  under  the  present  law  the  amount 
of  protection  afforded  to  bleachers  and  dyers  (represented  by  the 
differential  of  5  per  cent)  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
braid,  and  not  necessarily  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  dyeing  or 
bleaching.  In  general,  the  present  law  gives  excessive  protection  to 
bleachers  and  dyers  when  treating  the  expensive  braids,  and  not 
enough  protection  in  dyeing  cheap,  bulky  braids. 

A  specific  duty  laid  either  according  to  units  of  weight  or  measure- 
ment, this  film  submits,  would  be  more  equitable  to  dyers  and 
bleachers.  Such  a  system,  however,  might  work  injustice  to  manu- 
facturers of  sewn-braid  hats,  imported  hats  being  dutiable  at  ad 
valorem  rates.  A  suggested  metnod  of  impro\ing  the  law,  aiding 
the  bleaching  and  dyeing  firms,  and  manufacturers,  as  well,  is  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  oraids  in  the  rough  (i.  e.,  braids  not  dyed, 
bleached,  colored,  or  stained).  Then,  a  specific  duty  might  be  im- 
posed on  all  dyed  and  bleached  braids  imported,  to  protect  American 
firms  engaged  in  the  business  of  dyeing  and  bleaching. 

A  number  of  large  manufacturers  making  men's  and  women's  hats 
have  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duties  on 
straw  braids.  No  domestic  industry  is  protected  by  these  duties, 
since  no  straw  braid  is  at  present  produced  in  this  country.  Manu- 
facturers of  straw  hats,  however,  are  burdened  on  account  of  the  duty 
with  higher  cost  in  competing  with  foreign  manufacturers,  both  in 
the  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  The  higher  costs  of  braid  to  the 
manufacturers  do  not  consist  merely  in  the  amount  of  the  duty  paid 
by  importers,  but  a  series  of  other  costs  are  also  included.  The 
necessity  of  paying  a  duty  on  raw  materials  makes  the  importers' 
business  more  complicated  and  consequently  makes  it  necessary  for 
them  to  operate  on  a  larger  margin  of  profit.  Drawbacks  of  duties 
paid  on  imported  braid  are  indeed  allowed  to  manufacturers  when 
straw  hats  containing  such  braids  are  exported,  but  the  process  of 
recovering  the  amounts  due  is  so  cumbersome  and  attended  by  so 
many  delays  that  manufacturers  feel  hardly  repaid  for  the  trouble 
involved.^ 

A  few  of  the  manufacturers  favor  the  retention  of  the  duties  on 
straw  braids,  because  they  anticipate  that  if  the  braids  were  put  on 
the  free  Ust  the  next  step  woula  be  a  lowering  of  the  duty  on  the 
finished  hats.  The  reduction  might  be  more  than  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  the  lower  cost  of  braid.  They  regard  the  present  tariff 
situation  in  their  industry  as  satisfactory  and  their  motto  is  '*Let 
well  enough  alone.". 

TARIFF  DISCRIMINATIONS. 

The  only  important  cases  of  discrimination  against  American 
straw  hats  in  foreign  tariffs  are  found  in  Canada  and  Australia. 
In  the  former  country  English  hats  are  dutiable  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  American  hats  pay  the 
general  tariff  rate — 37^  per  cent.  The  Australian  tariff  admits 
English  hats  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  imposes  -a  duty  of  40  per 
cent  on  American  hats. 

Drawbacks  repaid  on  account  of  straw  hats  exported  amounted  to  $13,919  in  1917. 
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Imports  by  countries — Continued. 

MATERIALS  FOR  STRAW  HATS— DUTIABLE— Cwitinued. 
FISCAL  YEARS— Continued. 


Imported  from— 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

$788, 118 
438,974 
583,985 
211,996 
169, 6(H 
3,589,052 
554,894 

$140, 127 
457,436 
320,281 
126,505 
267,923 
3,581,397 
108,175 

$308,581 

1,077,182 

252,495 

252,696 

837,763 

3,315,022 

53,402 

$501,612 

672,077 

362,083 

71,348 

1,743,336 

4,341,971 

46,939 

$260,899 

1, 004, 788 

210,003 

i 

26,419 

3,176,996 

4,080,862 

61,900 

I 

6,336,623 
16,894 

5,g01,844 
6,926 

6,097,141 
3,091 

7,739,366 
2,482 

8,821,867 

Islands  (free) 

36,534 

» 

CALENDAR  YEARS. 


nported  from— 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Yards. 

Value. 

Yards. 

Value. 

$36,480 

787,677 

91,735 

7,175 

4,515,298 

4,330,480 

14,306 

4,561,711 

64,006,800 

8,209,976 

13,043,090 

988,377,731 

919,880,026 

3,809,700 

$52,379 

714,844 

83,502 

130,791 

4,030,128 

3,475,639 

21,318 

4,384,182 

89,637,870 

51,192,090 

20,608,508 

1,330,027,299 

1,376,315,478 

5,535,950 

$60,547 

1,118,779 

369,766 

i 

263,632 

8,379,819 

6,104,343 

43,699 

.  (dutiable) 

9,783,151 
46,652 

2,001,889,034 

8,508,601 
27,231 

2,877,701,377 
1,513,453 

16,340,585 

Islands  (free) 

44,038 

ng  leased  territory — German. 

ONNETS,  AND   HOODS   OF  STRAW  AND  SIMILAR  MATERIALS,  DUTIABLE. 

[FISCAL  YEARS.] 


orted  f  rom— 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

$461,467 
42,214 
545,389 
244,153 
114,873 
126,744 
252,003 
388,522 
22,074 
701, 177 

$237,822 
161,568 
714,499 
168,441 
24,917 
371,541 
282,825 
292,093 
36,691 
630,425* 

$461,409 
613,717 
1,172,849 
171,720 
72,767 
428,100 
297,826 
432,608 
108,449 
580,694 

$539,280 

1,134,350 

834,978 

117,528 

59,778 

282,138 

269, 178 

266,197 

29,550 

556,462 

$542,696 

1,608,904 

1,355,701 

331,347 

97,782 

374,464 

328,799 

254,189 

12,303 

626,583 

$778, 887 

1,244,214 

1,063,992 

503,539 

111,326 

281,310 

343,106 

142,090 

13,785 

383,830 

dutiable 

2,898,616 
121,360 

2,920,822 
135,317 

4,340,139 
336,279 

4,089,439 
297,545 

5,532,768 
232,854 

4,866,079 

ppine  Islands  (free) » 

259,506 

3,019,976 

3,056,139 

4,676,418 

4,386,984 

5,765,622 

5,125,585 

Imported  from— 

1916 

1917 

1918 

$1,174,713 
1,235,723 
739,345 
513,019 
136, 119 
142,922 
275,392 
104,866 
89,149 
276,120 

$1,103,735 
521,587 
828,954 
577,762 
126,610 
157,719 
234,038 
73,867 
364,344 
794,819 

$424,905 

68,981 

677,516 

446,030 

100,343 

134, 473 

177, 186 

44,550 

74,806 

422,038 

dutiable 

4,687,368 
390,981 

4,419,091 
652,066 

2, 570, 828 

ippine  Islands  (free)  ^ 

634,366 

5,078,349 

5,071,157 

3,205,194 

ce  Aug.  6, 1909. 


-V  L-oaitAXUJS   SURVEYS. 


..  HAsiuuiniui  Oats,  bi 


18,  ConfOHED  WHOLIT    OR    IN    I 

Rattin^Real  Horsehair,  Cd 


l.»T,SSe,4*5 
iiaO.  115,882 

i,;i»,j«7,si» 


From  Cubs  (redprocit;  tr«lT,  Dae  ZT.  1903). 


Duty  remitted  (od  bI 


BdviScn 


u.i» 

15.00 
15.00 


(•ctsoIMflr.3 

1005.  Aug.  S, 

m.aTidOci 

.S,1B13). 

HI 

1125 

i 

845 

osa 

i 

M^a 

"S 

BL 

B*caj[D,  DTm 

S;iS 

SM,7B7 
1,0?),  317 

|i 

633|si7 
160|000 

tn.Kf 

m;no 

7i;33» 
68.085 
115.083 
110,094 

as; 

31,000 

T.'- 

iiliiii 

17,3H,a!» 

20.00 

IBM' 

ioil 

moo 

FromPhiUppInelsl 

tnds. 

rres 

2»,S52 

"■?S 

»:;s 

mooths  eDd«d  June  SO,  l(r21. 
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Imports  for  consumption — Revenue — Continued. 

HATS,  BONNETS,  AND  HOODS. 

Composed  of  Straw,  Chip,  Grass,  Palm  Leaf,  Willow,  Osier,  Rattan,  Cuba  Bark,  or  Manila 
Hemp,  Whether  Wholly  or  Partly  Manufactured.    (Acts  of  1897  and  1909.) 

NOT  trimmed. 

Under  general  tariff. 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1908 

35  per  cent 

$2,031,359 
1,867,119 
2,382,423 
2,461,674 
3,612,666 
3,849,364 
425,025 

$710,976 
653,492 
833,848 
861,586 
1,264,433 
1,347,277 
148,758 

Per  cent. 
35.00 

1909 

do 

35.00 

1910 

do 

35.00 

1911 

do 

35.00 

1912 

do 

35.00 

1913 

do 

35.00 

1914 

do 

35.00 

From  Philippine  Islands  (acts  of  Mar.  3, 1905,  and  Aug.  5, 1909). 


1908 

75  per  cent  of  35 

per  cent. 
do 

$18,991 

34,432 
2,310 
131,651 
135,328 
3.36, 180 
297,451 

$4,985 

9,039 
606 

26.25 

1909 

26.25 

f do 

26.25 

1910 

\Free 

1911 

.....do 

1912 

do 

1913 

do 

From  Cuba  (reciprocity  treaty,  Dec.  27, 1903). 


1908 

35  per  cent,  less  20 

per  cent. 
...r.do 

$836 

1,011 

1,482 

1,(M7 

120 

110 

31 

$234 

283 

415 

293 

33 

30 

8 

28.00 

1909 

28.00 

1910 

do 

28.00 

1911 

do 

28.00 

1912 

do-. 

28.00 

1913 

do 

28.00 

1914 

do 

28.00 

« 

Duty  remitted. 


1911. 


For  use  of  foreign 
diplomatic  offi- 
cers. 


$15 


TARIFF  INFORMATIOK   SURVEYS. 

ImporUfor  consumption — Revemie — Continued. 

HATS,  BONNETS,  AND  H0ODS-Co*itinu6d, 


UixdBr  gener&l  tarlB. 


Fiscal  year. 

Kate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

,.». 

"BS 

rate. 

/famftjT. 

1     I 

1     1 

l;!!!;!S 
I 

Faeaa. 

S;:;::;:::::::: 

;;;;;£:;;;;;;;;:;■ 

'f'S'S 

25.  M 

From  Philippine  Islands  (act  ol  Oct. 

S,  1913). 

Free 

25B,»S 
392,  «32 
501,252 

360,870 
£59,092 

FromCu 

a  (retiprodty  treaty,  Dec.  27 

1903). 

1911 

-^S'''""" 

ttSl 

'■as 

MB 

ao 

169 

aott 

48 
396 

UndMgene 

ralt^lfl. 

'ii 

J64|270 
3S2;29a 

164'" 

60  "v 

S 

is: 

17t 

062 
149 

1 

From  Philippine  Islands  (acts  of  Uar.  3. 1905,  and  Aug.  5, 1909). 


From  Cuba  (roclprocity  treaty  Deo.  27, 1903). 


1906 

''p^r%^'  "'  '" 

8 

J 

3 

fS 

1906 

•V^S 

t,l««20 

ISO 
42 

28 
16 

40.00 

40 
4( 

!! 

Ii  mcuths  ended  June  30, 1931. 
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Imports  for  conmmplion — Rtvetme — Contiaued. 
HATS,  BONNETS,  AND  HOODS-Conllnued. 


>  Heuf,  Whetbeb  Wholly  ob  Partly  Mj 
TEni  UED — continued. 


riBcalj-esr. 

Rats  otdatj. 

Qusntlty. 

Value. 

J&,. 

(piantity. 

nte. 

Foru»<>rfDr«loi 
dlplomatte  offl^ 

Attubr. 

« 

Per  cm/. 

|;| 

178)337 
165,741 
S95,4S0 
760,706 

Is 

70,134 

35B  IM 
316, 2B2 

liase 

From  PUllpplue  Islands  (ads  at  Oct.  3, 1013). 


■J 

S^7«0 

1,7« 
13,819 

t3.S44 
!.80S 

From  Cuba  (Tedproclty  treaty,  Dec.  27, 1001) 


Duty  remitted. 

IBU 

ForusBorforeiBii 
dlplomniie  offl- 

IB    . 
10   . 

'  Calendar  year. 

PAPER  HATS- 


Six  months  ended  June  30,  II 
PANAMA. ' 


si:::;::------ 

".'X™-.::::::: 

80».71B 
l,SI4,57n 

293,706 

tl  86,446 

4si;9w 

139,138 

13S;S75  , 

»0. 

FROM  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 
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Domestic  exports — Hat  and  hat  materials — Other  than  felt, 

[Calendar  years.] 


1918 

1919 

ted  to— 

For  men 
and  boys. 

For  women  and  children. 

For  men 
and  boys. 

For  women  and  children. 

Untrimmed. 

Trimmed. 

Untrimmed. 

Trimmed. 

$237,829 

54,678 

41,733 

73,020 

30,451 

1,990 

26,468 

5,799 

3,953 

121,263 

$828,572 
6.552 

$760,780 
20.796 

$243,468 
69,967 
69,614 

^o,(m 

46,027 
3,595 
21,613 
17,762 
19,811 
217,865 

$937,580 
6,751 

20,541 
2,651 
3,950 

19,252 

1,076 

958 

3,459 

66,569 

$1,064,186 
48,173 

18,494             11,442 
4,137              3,455 
2,169              3,890 

60,911            49,823 
1,033  1            3,043 
2,100              1.668 

20,504 

dands 

lepublic 

11,659 

6,891 

37,908 

3,390 

1,884 

691 
50,904 

3,572 
65,721 

2,209 

139,361 

I 

597, 184 

975,563 

924.190 

7.^9-  785 

1,062,787 

1,336,165 

Exported  to — 


lepublic . 


1920 


FcMT  men 
and  boys. 


$200,888 

96,878 

336,641 

70,890 

133,098 

5,528 

28,798 

44,073 

8,631 

286,600 


1,212,025 


For  women  and  children. 


Untrimmed. 


$663,619 

10,137 

13,288 

7,100 

12,125 

29,927 

2,621 

2,130 

1,916 

89,268 


832,131 


Trimmed. 


$997,379 

116,495 

23,248 

20,497 

10,391 

34,536 

7,100 

171 

2,252 

126,050 


1,338,119 


Rates  of  duty, 

sTNETS,  AND  HOODS  COMPOSED  WHOLLY  OR  IN  CHIEF  VALUE  OF  STRAW, 
lASS,  PALM  LEAF,  WILLOW,  OSIER,  RATTAN,  CUBA  BARK,  OR  MANILA 
WHETHER  WHOLLY  OR  PARTLY  MANUFACTURED. 


• 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 

Rat«s  of  duty  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 

[) 

[) 

} 

I 

2 

) 

Bonnets,  hats,  and  hoods  for  men,  women,  and  children,  com- 
posed of  chip,  grass,  palm-leaf,  willow,  or  straw,  or  any  other 
vegetable  substance,  hair,    *    *    *,  or  other  material,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act. 

*  *    *    Manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  is  the  compo- 
nent material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Manufactiu-es     of   *    *    *,     chip,     grass,    *    *    *    palm-leaf, 
straw,  weeds,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act. 

Manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  is  the  component  ma- 
terial of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Manufactures  of   *    *    *    grass,    *    *    *    palm  leaf,  straw, 
weeds,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specifically  provided 
for  in  this  act. 

*  *    *    hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  composed  of  straw,  chip, 
grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  or  rattan,  whether  wholly  or 
partly  manufactured,  but  not  trimmed. 

if  triTTimed  ,.,,,-,.., , , , . . 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

35  per  cent  ad  .valorem. 

50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Do. 

2 

*    *    *    hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  wlUow,  osier,  ratt^in, 
Cuba  bark,  or  manna  hemp,  whether  wholly  or  partly  manu- 
factured, but  not  trimmed, 
if  trimmed 

1 

manufactures  of  ramie  hat  braids 

5 

hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  rattan,  cuba  bark, 
or  manjla  nemp,  whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  but 
not  blocked  or  trimmed, 
if  blocked  or  trimmed,  and  in  chief  value  of  such  materials. . 

Paragraphs  352,  act  of  1894;  409,  act  of  1897;  422,  act  of  1909;  and 
335,  act  of  1913,  supra,  contain  provisions  restricting  the  terms 
"grass"  and  "straw"  to  these  substances  in  their  natural  form 
and  structure  to  the  exclusion  of  separated  fiber  thereof. 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

'hO{ 


-J) 
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Tula  rlKsiOraUou  or  ilatrripiioii. 


abuMl  Mid  8qu»r»a.  lu... , 

bus.  boonMs,  uid  boodi,  mnipostd  ot 
1«*1, wUlav. hair,    •    •    •    oruiyoUiwSit 

not^tciaUy  wumMutail  or  provliled  fur  tn 

.  Bnlil^|daits,aBta,wlUawahMls,uullquuMlUoulTl«D3riE 
makliig  or  oniwuNiUni  hala,  bminMsi  utd  tiooda^  ttxatasta  wl 
nnir,  chip,  ems.  palm  itit.  wlllov.  ban.    •    •    •    or  uit 
I     vMtibla  ouUiUl,  Dol  apaolilly  eniuncnted  or  provided  tw. 
I  Braia3,plail3,lacM,uidaliullfU'iuiiiulBCIunsauiDpiien]a(«1nir. 
,     chip,  gnaa.  palm  ImI,  willaw,  naiw,  or  Tallaii.  aiiuhl*  (or 
makuu  or  on>amenlliiii  hals,  bonuola,  uid  hoods. 
Bnids,  plaits,  laMs,  and  si  mflar  mauiiAictiirHi,  nun  potHl  of  sliaw. 
chip,  grus,  palm  leaf,  wlltow,  OBlvr,  u  mUHD,  suiuble  Air 
makiof'  or  omamvDtln;  lini.<,  biHin«i.'<,  and  hoais. 
Biaids,  plaits,  lans,  and  vlllaw  sheets  or  si|iiarw.  eomp<B«d 
wholl]  srsintw,  Phlp.  intuK,  paliu  Itat,  wllhjvr,  asin,  ornltiui, 
suitable  for  making  or  omaniaDlinK  hals,  bonnets,  or  boods. 
mt  bloiched,  dred,  iwlared,  or  staluinl, 

il  bleached,  dyed,  coloml,  ot slalnni 20  peri 

Braids,  plaits,  laoes,  aod  willow  shteta  or  aijuBres.  cuDPfHed     lSper< 
wboUy  or  In  cblef  value  of  straw,  chlii,  Rntss,  iialm  leaf,  n  lUovc, 
osier,  rattan,  real  horsehair,  Cuba  bark,  or  maolla  hemp,  su1~ 
able  lor  making  or  omamentine  bats,  bonnets,  or  hoods.  ti< 
bleached,  djed,  colored,  or  stained. 

U  bleached,  died,  oolored,  or  stained 

I  Ramie  bat  bralda.. 


ds,  plaits,  laces,  and  willow  shi>el3   or  squares,  coinpased 

wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  straw,  ciit p.  Brass,  palm  feaf,  willow, 
celer,  rattan,  rsal  horsehair,  ciiba  bark,  or  maaila  homp,  suit' 
able  for  """^'"p  or  oruamentjotr  half,  bonnets,  or  lioods,  pot 
Ifleached,  dyed,  — ' — '   — —:--., 


it  bleached,  dyed,  oc 


»peri 


COUKT   AND   ThEASDEY   DECISIONS. 


In  1S83  the  rate  on  bonnets,  hats,  and  hoods  was  made  ^ 
ad  Talorem  and  that  on  mat«rial5  20. per  cent.  The  enun 
EtraT  and  other  materials  was  followed  by  the  words  " 
Euijstatice  or  material." 

The  hat  trmuniugs  cases  arose  under  this  act.  Ribbons 
cotton,  RJllr  diief  value,  known  as  "  trimmings  "  and  used  ( 
0.'  ehiefij  as  trimmings  for  hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods, 
Dutiable  OB  hsA  trimmings  and  not  as  manufactures  of  silk 

So  also  were  trimmings  of  silk  and  metal,  metal  chief 
Tiwv  (roods  known  as  "chinas"  and  "maroclinos"  chiefl; 
lining  iiate  and  bonnets.  There  was  no  restriction  upoi 
c:  infli,erial;  if  they  were  trimmings  for  hats  and  were 
u^(i  the  provision  apphed,  whatever  the  material.  (Hi 
Uusfeid.  125  U.  S.,  128;  Robertson  r.  Kdclhoff,  132  I 
'.u(iwaladeT  v.  Wanamaker,  149  I'.  S.,  .^Sl :  Walker  v.  8eel 
V  :;..  -Ul ;  Hartranft  v.  Merer,  HO  1".  S.,  MA  ;  "Mcverr.  Oi 
4  Fed..  19:  jFisb  v.  Seebcr^cr,  3S  Fed,.  TlS;  AVnlker  r. 
■    Fed..  7^.) 

Tae  words  "not  specially  enumiTnlj'd  or  proviitcd  fur  ii 
^^r-  interpretated  by  the  Attorne\  (ieniTHl  »-  !iiii-*)!.->'M, 

lue  d««eription mentioned  in  the  provivion  !n>i;  i\'.  u-  ■  '• 
'.'(HD  whicb  such  articles  were  mrtdc.     il".'('':>'"     \';'    <    • 
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of  woven  willow  with  a  hacking  of  thin  cotton  cheesecloth  glued 
'^ere  held  exempt  from  duty  under  this  act  as  sparterre. 
6  (T.  D.. 11691).) 

ACTS  OF  1890. 

t  of  1883  was  amended  by  the  act  of  February  18,  1890, 
>f  restriction  (a)  by  changing  the  general  phrase  "any  other 
3  or  material' '  to    any  vegetable  material   ;  (6)  by  eluninat- 

trimmings,  and  tissues  from  the  enumeration  of  materials; 
)y  substituting  "fit  only  for  use  in''  for  "used  for"  before 
s  "making  or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods."  Oil- 
hatsweats  was  held  dutiable  as  oilcloth  and  not  as  material 

(G.  A.  84  (T.  D.  10393).) 
ivere  further  restrictions  in  the  general  tariff  act  of  that  year, 
dfic  provision  for  hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods  was  omitted; 
3  "any  vegetable  material"  were  eliminated;  so  were  "flats, 
leets,  and  squares"  and  also  "hair  and  whalebone"  as  ma- 
nd  "braids,  plaits,  laces,  and  similar  manufactures  com- 
straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  or  rattan  suit- 
making  or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,"  were 
3d  to  tne  free  list. 

)urts  held  that  it  was  sufficient  to  make  the  paragraph 
e  if  the  "predominant  and  characteristic  component" 
3f  those  enumerated.  Schiff  v.  U.  S.,  99  Fed.,  555,  holding 
i  straw  braids  and  silver  straw  braids  composed  chiefly 
fiber,  the  remainder  being  metal,  cotton,  and  glue,  to  be 
as  manufactures  in  part  of  metal  and  not  free  as  braids 
'or  hats. 

w  words  "similar  manufactures"  were  given  a  liberal  inter- 
.     Plateaux  or  "flats"  consisting  of  braids  or  plaits  of  straw 

woven  together  in  an  oval  form  and  usea  for  making 
hats,  which  were  manipulated  into  the  desired  form  and 
►r  wired  and  then  trimmed,  were  declared  not  to  be  braids 
but  were  held  to  be  "similar  manufactures"  composed  of 
1  suitable  for  making  hats,  and  therefore  exempt  from  duty 
an  dutiable  as  manuiactures  of  straw.  (U.  S.  v,  Bacharach, 
990;  also  Worthington  v.  U.  S.,  86  Fed.,  118.) 
ovision  for  braids  composed  of  straw  was  held  to  include 
'  straw  and  cotton,  straw  constituting  more  than  71  per 
uantity  and  about  75  per  cent  in  value.  (U.  S.  v.  Rheims 
^ed.,  1020,  affirming  154  Fed.,  865.) 

for  hats  composed  in  part  of  materials  not  enumerated  in  the 
visions  were  held  not  exempt  from  duty  although  known  in 
e  as  braids  for  hats.     (G.  A.  4036  (T.  D.  18723).) 

ACT   OF   1894. 

the  act  of  1894,  which  reenacted  the  provisions  in  the  act 
3raids  of  Cuban  bast  were  held  exempt  from  duty  as  braids 
1  of  chip  and  not  dutiable  as  braids  of  vegetable  fiber.  G. 
r.  D.  16424).  And  the  word  "suitable"  in  the  phrase  "suit- 
naking  or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods"  was  held 
t  free  entry  to  such  braids  as  were  suitable  for  the  purposes 


'ar' 


e  pa 
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specified  in  the  paxticulax  provision,  and  rafiBia  braids  not  found  to 
be  so  suitable  were  held  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  grass.  (G.  A. 
3529  (T.  D.  17267).)  Braids  of  hast,  silk,  and  guntj  auk  chief  value, 
held  dutiable  as  silk  braids.     (G.  A.  3584  (T.  D.  17393).) 

Hatbands  of  cotton  held  dutiable  as  trimmings  or  as  galloons  accord- 
ing to  the  width,  being  galloons  when  less  than  1  inch  and  trimmings 
when  1  to  2i  inches  wide.     (U.  S.  v,  Graef,  127  Fed.,  688  (T.  D 
24975),  affirming  G.  A.  4991  (T.  D.  23280).) 

Plaits  woven  mto  sheets  in  the  form  of  plateaux  or  matting  were 
held  not  entitled  to  classification  as  '*  braids,  plaits,  laces,  or  similar 
manufactures."     (G.  A.  4013  (T.  D.  18615).) 

ACJT  OF  1897. 

In  1897  the  hat  material  provision  was  restored  to  the  dutiable 
list.  Braids,  etc.,  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  were  made 
dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  those  not  bleached,  dyed, 
colored,  or  stained  at  15  per  cent.  Willow  sheets  or  squares  were 
again  enumerated  with  braids,  plaits,  and  laces,  and  the  words 
''similar  manufactures"  were  stricken  out.  The  provision  in  the 
free  list  for  sparterre  was  also  eliminated. 

The  provision  for  manufactures  of  ramie  in  paragraph  347  of  the 
act  of  1897  was  held  to  be  merely  a  general  catch-all  clause  inserted 
with  the  intention  of  embracing  articles  omitted  from  other  pro- 
visions in  the  act,  and  to  be  less  specific  than  the  provision  in  para- 
Sraph  339,  for  braids  of  vegetable  fiber  and  braids  of  ramie  were  held 
utiable  under  paragraph  339.  (United  States  v,  Rosenberg,  145 
Fed,,  343;  followed  in  G.  A.  6280  (T.  D.  27062),  as  to  braids  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  ramie.) 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods  composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm 
leaf,  willow,  osier,  or  rattan,  whetner  wholly  or  partly  manufactured, 
were  enumerated  in  the  same  paragraph  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
if  not  trimmed,  and  at  50  per  cent  if  trimmed.  The  terms  '^ grass'' 
and  ''straw''  were  restricted  to  those  substances  in  their  natural  form 
and  structure;  the  separated  fiber  was  expressly  excluded. 

The  insertion  of  the  word  "wholly"  materially  restricted  the  pro- 
vision and  was  held  to  limit  braids,  plaits,  laces,  and  willow  sheets  or 
squares  to  those  composed  wholly  of  the  enumerated  materials.  In 
accordance  with  that  construction,  straw  lace  sewed  or  bound  with 
cotton  thread  of  small  relative  cost  was  held  not  made  wholly  of 
straw  and  therefore  excluded  from  the  provision.  (Schmitz  v.  TJ.  S., 
146  Fed.  127;  also  G.  A.  6364  (T.  D.  27343).)  But  a  small  amount  of 
cotton  thread  used  only  for  temporarily  tying  the  ends  of  braids  to 
prevent  them  from  unraveling  was  held  not  sufficient  to  remove  the 
articles  from  the  provision  for  braids  wholly  of  straw.  U.  S.  v. 
Schiff,  145  Fed.,  1023,  affirming  140  Fed.  63;  U.  S.  v.  Bacharach, 
f^pdj  was  distinguished  and  rectangular  strips  about  18  by  32 
niches  in  dimensions,  commercially  known  as  '^ plaits"  or  ^*wide 
braids,'^  were  held  dutiable  as  straw  braids  or  plaits  suitable  for 
^akm^  or  ornamenting  hats  and  not  as  hats  partly  manufactured. 

Mniature  Mexican  hats  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  straw 
^d  trimmed  with  colored  cords,  held  dutiable  as  mariufactures  of 
straw,    (G.  A.  4153  (T.  D.  19414).) 
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honnetSy  and  Tioods,  the  todies  composed  wholly  of  strmVj  chip, 
ilm  leaf  J  wiUoWj  osier,  or  rattan,  or  of  a  combination  of  these 
3es  in  chief  value,  held,  if  trimmed,  dutiable  at  50  per  cent 
•em,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  trimming  as  compared 
B  value  of  the  article  without  the  trimming.  (G.  A.  4525 
1502);  G.  A.  5734  (T.  D.  25440).) 

na  straw  hats  with  stitched-leather  lining  or  sweaibands  and 
»r  use  except  that  they  were  without  the  outer  crown  band 
>r  other  material  were  held  dutiable  as  trimmed  and  not  as 
led  hats.     (G.  A.  4841  (T.  D.  22727).) 

an  hats  of  plaited  and  braided  bleached  or  unbleached  and 
I  colored  straw,  the  base  of  the  crown  and  outer  border  of  the 
ing  trimmed  with  wide  ornamental  bands  of  the  same  or 
naterial  as  the  body  of  the  hats,  held  dutiable  as  trimmed 
as  untrimmed  hats.  (G.  A.  4842  (T.  D.  22728).) 
hats,  so-called,  held  to  be  untrimmed  hats  composed  of  grass 

(Abstract  23388  (T.  D.  30645).) 

ux  circular  in  form  and  slightly  convex,  but  nearly  flat  in 
ith  the  appearance  of  plain,  round  mats  of  braided  straw 
lout  the  crown  and  imtrimmed,  the  material  of  which  was 
y  the  evidence  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  permit  of  being 
into  hats  without  adding  anv  new  material,  and  practically 
or  any  other  purpose,  were  held  dutiable  as  hats  composed 

partly  manufactured  and  untriimned.    This  classification 
langed  by  the  use  of  two  plateaux  in  the  making  of  a  single 
chiff  V.  U.  S.  2  Gt.  Gust.  Appls.,  89  (T.  D.  31634),  affirming 
81  (T.D.  27718).) 
y  sheets  or  squares,  one  surface  of  which  is  composed  of  narrow 

wiUow,  caUed  chip,  and  the  other  surface  of^  bleached  cotton 
Id  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  chip  and  not  as  willow  sheets 
es  composed  wholly  of  chip  straw,  etc.  (G.  A.  4152  (T.  D. 
see  also  Abstract  21299  (T.  D.  29790).) 
f  for  hats,  bonnets,  or  hoods  composed  whoUy  of  dyed  chip  and 
%ited  straw  held  to  be  ^*in  its  natural  form  and  structure,'' 
Jeaned,  split,  and  plaited.     (G.  A.  4617  (T.  D.  21861).) 

net  or  nettings  cut  into  narrow  strips  or  small  pieces  and 
for  use  in  lining  the  sides  and  crowns  of  hats,  being  known  as 

strips,  and  sides,  were  dutiable  as  nets  or  nettings.     (G.  A. 

D.  24784),) 

^  fabrics  of  grass  cloth  for  trimmings  and  decorations  of  hats 
iable  as  manufactures  of  vegetable  fiber  and  not  as  braids 

of  straw  or  grass  in  its  natural  form  and  structure.     G.  A. 

D.  26265). 

w  in  chief  value  of  cotton,  ready  to  be  inserted  and  fastened  in 
3  dutiable  as  partly  made  wearing  apparel  of  cotton  and  not 
factures  of  cotton.     (G.  A.  6458  (T.  D.  27660).) 

was  considerable  litigation  under  this  act  upon  hats  and 
)mposed  of  horsehair.  In  the  absence  of  a  specific  provision 
I  the  question  was  to  what  enumerated  article  they  bore 
est  resemblance  in  one  or  more  of  the  four  particulars — 
,  quality,  texture,  or  use.  At  first  they  were  classified  by 
e  as  articles  ^'composed  of  wool,''  by  virtue  of  paragraph 
ch  provided  that  the  word  ^^wool"  when  used  in  connection 

manufactured  article  of  which  it  was  a  component  material 
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included  "wool  or  hair  of  the  sheep,  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  oeUr 
smal."  That  construction,  however,  was  overruled  by  the  Cimm 
Ciwrt  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  in  Donat  v.  l."nil«J 
Slales  (134  Fed.,  1023  (T.  D.  25113,  reversing  G.  A.  4876,  T.  D. 
22813) )  and  similitude  to  silk  braids  declared  the  appropriate  claitsi- 
ficiliou.  This  classification  was  followed  in  numerous  decisions  by 
the  Board  of  General  'Appraisers  because  of  the  superior  resemblance 
of  the  horsehaJr  articles  to  silk  articles  and  because  of  the  rule  that 
lie  higher  rate  of  duty  controls  in  cases  of  equal  similitude.  Horse- 
bsir  braids  were  accordingly  treated  for  tariff  purposes  as  silk  braids 
ud  iiorsehair  hats  as  silk  wearing  apparel. 

A  different  view  was  taken  in  Patersont;.  United  States  (166  Fed., 
■33,reTersuig  159  Fed.,  320) ;  United  Stalest!.  RheimsCo.  (175  Fed., 
778,  Arming  169  Fed.,  662) ;  and  Wauaraaker  v.  United  States  (175 
W.  900,  reversing  169  Fed.,  664).  In  these  cases  similitude  to  straw 
liraids  and  hats  was  held  to  be  the  correct  classification.  Horsehair 
Hit  braids  -were  declared  to  resemble  silk  hat  braids  more  closely 
thai  straw  hat  braids,  but  straw  hat  braids  were  specifically  enu- 
laerated  while  the  silk  articles  were  given  only  a  generic  enumeration, 
fiunely,  as  "silk  braids";  mere  specificity  rather  than  resemblance 
"as  held  to  govern. 

The  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  refused  to  follow  this  reasoning. 
lata  of  real  horsehair  were  held  to  bear  a  closer  similitude  to  artificial 
lorsehair  articles  than  to  straw  hats.  (U.  S.  v.  Buss,  3  Ct.  Oust, 
ippls.,  87  CT.  D.  32357).) 

In  a  later  case  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  followed  its  original 
"e  of  decisions  and  held  that  horsehair  braid  hats  were  dutiable  by 
militude  as  silk  wearily  apparel.  (G.  A.  7373  (T.D.  32617).)  When 
le  ((uestioii  came  agam  before  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  such 
aids  and  hats  were  held  upon  the  record  in  the  particular  case  to 
'  dutiable  by  similitude  to  silk  braids  and  silk  wearing  apparel, 
spectivelv.     (Zimmermann  v.  U.  S.,  5  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  104  (T.  D. 

'FJ->  -  ' 

ArHficial  or  imitation  horsehair  braids  and  huts  were  also  an  issue 

der  the  act  of  1897.     They  were  held  to  be  dutiable  by  similitude 

cotton  braids  and  cotton  woaring  apparel,  respectively.     (U.  S.  v. 

«hran,  3  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  57  (T.  D.  32349);  Plummer  v.  U.  S., 

t't.  Cust.  Appls.,  229   (T.  D.  32539);  Isler  v.  U.  S.,  5  Ct.  Cust. 

'pis.,  229  (T.D.  34401).) 

^^ijidal  or  imitation  horsehair  in  skeins  or  yam  was  held  dutiable 

cotton  yam  by  similitude.     (U.  S.  v.  Eckstein,  222  U.  S.,  130.) 


It  1909  real  horsehair,  Cuba  bark,  and  manila  hemp  were  added 
the  materials  for  braids,  etc.,  but  horsehair  was  not  included  in 
enumeration  of  materials  for  hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods.  The 
vision  vavas  extended  to  include  braids,  etc.,  when  composed  either 
>Uy  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  emmierated  materials. 
V  yirti^e  of  the  provision  in  paragraph  347  of  that  act,  prescribing 
munui^i  pate  of  duty,  hats  and  hoods  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
Lie  of  ba-aids  of  ramie  were  held  properly  dutiable  as  articles  com- 
led  wholly  Qf  jn  chief  value  of  vegetable  fiber  under  that  para- 
t>n  rath.^P  t^^ian  as  wearing  appard  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
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>r  other  vegetable  fiber  under  paragraph  324.     (G.  A.  737^ 
2683),  of  1912.)  - 

rovision  for  straw  hats  trimmed  was  limited  by  the  Treasujrj 
lent  to  such  as,  including  the  trimming,  were  composed  if 
lue  of  straw.     (Department  order,  T.  D.  31794.) 
iourt  of  Customs  Appeals  construed  the  provision  to  exclud 
iming  in  determining  the  component  of  chief  value.     (U.  S/' 

4  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.,  322  (T.  D.  33521),  affirming  G.  A.  741 
3086).  and  distmguishing  Rheims  Co.  v.  U.  S.,  160  Fed.,  925, v 
the  pnrase  '* composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value''  in  the  pro-" 
f  the  act  of  1897  for  '^hats    *    *    *    trimmed  or  un trimmed 

composed  whollv  or  in  chief  value  of  the  fur  of  the  rabbit, 
or  other  animals  to  relate  to  both  trimmed  and  im trimmed 
i  to  require  the  trimming  to  be  considered  in  determining 
ponent  of  chief  value.) 

ished  hat  sweathandSj  consisting  of  the  grain  side  of  a  sheep- 
it  in  the  pickled  state  and  tanned,  dressed,  and  finished  and 
IS  '* skivers,''  were  held  dutiable  as  '* sheepskins  dressed/ and 
"  or  as  '^ other  leather"  paying  the  same  rate  of  duty  ^nd 
split  leather."  (Tilge  v.  U.  S.,  2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  129  (T.  D. 
affirming  G.  A.  7134  (T.  D.  31131).) 

oeats  consisting  of  leather  cut  to  form  and  ready  to  he  sewed  into 
is  as  sweathanm  were  held  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  leather. 

U.  S.,  3  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  97  (T.  D.  32360),  affirming  Abstract 
r.  D.  31450).) 
na  hats  undervalued  in  the  invoice  and  sent  to  general-order 

unclaimed  wore  held  subject  to  forfeiture,  notwithstanding 
Y  was  made.  When  unloaded  and  placed  in  general-order 
ley  were  introduced  into  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
ho  meaning  of  subsection  9,  section  28,  act  of  1909,  which 
.  fraudulent  invoices  made  by  consignors  in  foreign  countries. 
.  25  Packages  of  Panama  Hats,  231  U.  S.,  358.) 
invoiced  as  trimmed  hats  and  not  shown  by  the  testimony  of 

witness  to  consist  of  trimmed  straw  hats  held  dutiable  as 
ring  apparel  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  402, 
)09,  and  paragraph  390,  act  of  1897.  (Schmitt  v.  U.  S.,  5  Ct. 
ppls.,  312  (T.  D.  34523),  affirming  Abstract  33841   (T.  D. 

nings  4  inches  \ridt  and  1  yard  in  Ungth,  in  chief  value  of  straw  y 
x\  (lutiaWo  under  paragraph  422,  and  not  as  manufactures  of 
uler  paragraph  463.  (U.  S.  t\  Ascher  Co.,  5  Ct.  Cust.  Appls., 
oi^sing  upon  stipulation  Abstract  33763  (T.  D.  33778)  and 
ig  Abstract  25027  (T.  D.  31720).) 


gt>  oi  tne  bruus  having  a  >viro  lastened  thereto  giving 
rims  and  ktH^ping  them  in  the  desired  shape,  the  wire  being 
by  black  velvets  also  used  to  face  or  cover  the  under  side  of 
IS,  the  hats  only  requiring  the  insertion  of  a  lining  and  final 
of  the  hriins  to  make  thoni  ready  for  use,  were  held  dutiable 
uhI  hfits  rtt  r>0  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  422,  and 
iitrimnuHl  hats  at  ;^5  per  cent  under  that  paragraph.  When 
shapi^l  and  trinunins;  applied  to  it.  even  though  such  trim- 
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horsehair  or  of  jrarns,  threads,  filaments,  or  fibers  of  artificial  or 
imitation  horsehair  and  india  rubber  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Straw  hdts  trimmed  with  silk  artificial  flowers  and  ornamental 
fealhers  are  dutiable  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  347 
as  articles  composed  in  chiei  value  of  feathers  or  flowers  and  not  under 
paragraph  335  which,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  straw  hats,  is  framed  to 
make  tne  trimmed  hat  an  entity  for  determining  whether,  when 
trimmed,  it  is  still  composed  in  chief  value  of  the  materials  therein 
named.  (Aitken  v.  U.  S.,  6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  232  (T.  D.  35468), 
affirming  Abstract  37197.) 

Unblocked  and  untrimmed  hats  of  thin  narrow  shavings  of  bamboo , 
held  dutiable  as  hats  of  chip,  not  blocked  or  trimmed  under  para- 

Saph  335  and  not  as  manufactures  of  wood  uncjer  paragraph  176. 
sler  V,  U.  S.,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  178  (T.  D.  36503),  affirming  Abstract 
37056  (T.  D.  25000)  ). 

Untrimmed  hats  mxidefrom  pieces  of  buckram  so  cut  and  shaped  as  to 
make  the  separate  pieces  suitable  for  use  as  crowns,  sides,  or  brims  of 
hats,  and  which,  after  being  covered  with  straw,  are  then  fastened  or 
sewed  together  by  hand  or  machine,  the  completed  article  deriving  its 
shape  or  form  during  the  process  of  uniting  the  separate  pieces  of 
buckram  together  and  not  oy  the  process  oi  blocking,  are  dutiable, 
beinff  in  chief  value  of  straw,  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  para- 
grapn  335  and  not  as  blocked  hats  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (In  re 
Gaffe,  G.  A.  7996  (T.  D.  36849)  ) . 

Merchandise  classified  as  artificial  silk  braids  under  paragraph  319 
was  f  oimd  to  be  composed  in  cmef  value  of  straw  and  dutiable  accord- 
ingly under  paragraph  335.  (In  re  Comey  &  Johnson  Co.,  Abstract 
37005.) 

Hemp  braids  not  bleachedj  colored,  or  stained  held  dutiable  at  15 

8er  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  335.     (In  re  American  Shipping 
o..  Abstract  37909.) 

Hats  from  Mexico  held  to  be  dutiable  on  the  appraised  value  in 
default  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  it  not  being  the  function  of  the 
Board  of  Greneral  Appraisers  to  conduct  the  case  and  produce  evi- 
dence as  requested  by  the  importer.     (In  re  Wyman,  Abstract  38135.) 

Manila  hemp  braids,  classified  as  bleached,  were  found  not  to  be 
bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained  and  were  accordingly  dutiable  at 
15  per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent  imder  paragraph  335.  (In  re 
Steeb,  Abstract  39160.) 

Panama  hats,  in  the  absence  of  proof  whether  or  not  they  were 
blocked  and  trimmed,  held  to  be  dutiable  as  trimmed  hats  as  classified 
under  paragraph  335.  The  appraising  officer  was  without  the 
authority  to  amend  his  appraisement  and  reduce  the  value  from  $10 
to  the  entered  value  of  $6.     (In  re  Evans,  Abstract  39256.) 

Straw  hat  linings  made  of  cotton  netting,  paper,  and  satin  were 
classified  as  linings  in  part  of  cotton  net  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  358.  In  default  of  proof  as  to  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  the  protest  claiming  the  rate  of  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  paragraph  256  or  25  per  cent  under  paragraph  332 
was  overruled,     (in  re  Valentine  Hat  Co.,  Abstract  40477.) 

So-called  wood  shaving  cloth,  classified  as  manufactures  of  cotton  at 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  266,  was  declared  to  be 
properly  classifiable  as  unbleached  willow  squares  used  for  making 


%•* 
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hats  under  paragraph  335,  but  as  that  claim  was  not  made  by  the 
miporter  the  protest  was  overruled.  (In  re  American  Import  Co., 
Abstract  40785.) 

Ornaments  consisting  of  strands  of  natural  straw  twisted  together 
loosely  and  looped  and  tied,^  used  as  centerpieces  in  the  crowns  of  straw 
hats  J  forming  the  starting  points,  were  held  dutiable  as  manufactures 
of  straw  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  368  and  not  at 
60  per  cent  as  artificial  leaves  under  paragraph  347.  (In  re  Zimmer- 
mann  Co.,  Abstract  40979;  Abstracts  21933,  40699,  and  U.  S.  v. 
DieckerhoflF,  4  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  384  (T.  D.  33796),  followed.) 

(In  United  States  v.  Dieckerhoflf,  small  pieces  of  wax  in  the  shape 
and  color  of  fruit  or  vegetables,  with  a  loop  of  ribbon  attached  as  a 
handle,  forming  a  part  of  the  equipment  for  sewing  baskets,  were 
held  to  be  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  as  manufactures  of  wax  under 
paragraph  462,  act  of  1909,  and  not  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  as 
artificial  fruits  under  paragraph  438.) 

Braids  in  chief  value  ofmanua  hemp  were  held  dutiable  at  the  appro- 
priate rate  of  15  or  20  per  cent  aa  valorem  under  paragraph  335 
aixd  not  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  composed  in  chief  value  of 
artificial  silk  under  paragraph  319  or  358.  (in  re  Bertrose  Co.  et  al., 
Abstracts  41345,  41541,  41663.) 

Braids  in  chief  value  of  straw,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained  held  dutiable 
at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  335  and  not  at  60  per 
cent  as  of  silk  chief  value  under  paragraph  358.  (In  re  Judkms^ 
Abstract  41545.) 

TJnblocTced  and  untrimmed  hats  made  of  thin  narrow  shavings  of 
hamhoo  are  dutiable  as  hats  of  chip,  not  olocked  or  trimmed,  imder 
this  par^aph,  and  not  as  manufactures  of  wood  under  paragraph 
176.  (Isler  v.  United  States,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  178,  of  1916,  followed 
in  Abstract  40385,  of  1916.)  Straw  hats  of  ''Alpine''  shape,  known 
as  ''bodies,"  which  have  been  placed  upon  a  zinc  brim  form  and 
subjected  to  sliffht  hydraulic  pressure  in  order  to  bring  their  brims  to 
the  proper  widths  according  to  style  and  demand,  but  which  must  yet 
be  subjected  to  a  blocldng  process  by  which  they  are  stiffened  with 
suitable  sizing  and  pressed  into  permanent  shape  and  conventional 
sizes,  are  not  blocked.  (Donat  v.  United  States,  9  Ct.  Cust.  Appls. 
169,  of  1919;  followed  in  Abstract  43797.)  Untrimmed  straw  hats 
which  have  derived  their  shape  and  style  by  knotting  the  straws 
together  with  thread  over  a  form  are  not  blocked  hats  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute,  the  provision  for  blocked  hats  embracing 
only  such  hats  or  hat  bodies  as  have  been  subjected  to  the  blocking 
process  by  placing  the  hats  or  bodies  on  a  block  or  form  and  then 
manipulating  them  so  as  to  give  them  the  required  form  and  style. 
(G.  A.  8279,  T.  D.  38092,  of  1919.)  Untrimmed  hats  made  from 
pieces  of  huclcram  so  cut  and  shaped  as  to  make  the  separate  pieces 
suitable  for  use  as  crowns,  sides,  or  brims  of  hats  and  afterwards 
covered  with  straw,  then  fastened  or  sewed  together  by  hand  or 
machine,  the  completed  article  deriving  its  shape  or  form  during 
these  processes  and  not  bv  a  process  oi  blocking,  are  not  dutiable 
as  blocked  hats,  but  as  hats  not  blocked,  under  this  paragraph. 
(G.  A.  7996,  T.  D.  36849,  of  1916,  followed  in  Abstract  40870,  of 
1917,  and  G.  A.  8161,  T.  D.  37607,  of  1918.)  Untrimmed  straw 
hats  with  high  crowns  and  wide  brims  so  limp  and  pliable  that  they 
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do  not  retain  any  particular  shape  were  held  not  to  be  blocked. 
Although  made  over  a  block  to  give  the  necessary  size  to  the  crowns, 
they  had  to  be  put  through  a  further  process  of  blocking  in  order  to 
give  them  size  and  shape.  (Abstract  40006,  of  1916.)  Unblocked 
and  untrimmed  hats  made  of  manUa  hempj  braids^  cords,  rings,  and 
threads  into  a  finished  article  of  coarse  open  work  having  the  appear- 
ance of  Renaissance  lace  are  dutiable  under  the  provision  of  this 
paragraph  for  ''hats  *  *  *  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
Qf  *  *  *  manila  hemp/'  that  provision  being  more  specific  than 
the  provision  in  paragraph  358  for ''  wearing  apparel  *  *  *  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  lace  or  of  imitation  lace  of  any  kind  *  *  *  of 
whatever  yams,  threads,  or  filaments  composed. ''  (G.  A.  8098,  T.  D. 
37358,  of  1917.)  Trimmed  straw  hats  with  the  trimming  composed 
of  silk,  artificial  flowers,  and  ornamented  feathers,  the  two  latter  ele- 
ments predominating,  were  held  dutiable  imder  paragraph  347  rather 
than  under  this  paragraph,  the  trimmings  controlling  the  classifica- 
tion. This  paragraph,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  straw  hats,  makes  a 
trimmed  hat  an  entity  for  determining  whether  it,  when  trimmed,  is 
still  composed  in  chiei  value  of  the  materials  therein  named.  (Artken 
V,  United  States,  6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  232,  of  1916.)  So-called  ''wood 
shaving  cloth^^  was  found  to  be  bleached  willow  squares  used  for  making 
hats  and  dutiable  under  this  paragi'aph  rather  than  as  manufactures 
of  cotton  under  paragraph  266.  (Aostract  40785,  of  1917.)  Hem^p 
chenille,  made  by  twisting  two  threads  of  cotton  together  and  inter- 
twining crosswise  threads  of  hemp,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hat 
braids,  was  held  dutiable  under  paragraph  284  rather  than  this 
paragraph.  (Abstract  43241,  of  1919,  followed  in  Abstract  43439, 
which  was  aflirmed  in  T.  D.  38372,  of  1920;  followed  in  Abstracts 
43831  and  43862,  of  1920.) 

There  are  different  rates  of  duty  on  hat  braids  that  are  bleached 
and  those  that  are  not  bleached  or  dyed,  but  the  rate  is  the  same  on 
hats  dyed  or  bleached  wholly  or  in  part  and  hats  not  dyed.  The 
rates  are  also  the  same  on  hats  that  are  partially  blocked  and  those 
that  are  not. 
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PREFACE. 


I  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
nited  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
5  on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles 
ommodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913, 
)thers  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the 
rical  order  oi  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combined  in 
amphlet.  In  doing  this,  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles 
een  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  para- 
L  has  been  treated  under  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff 
eference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  paragraph 
trs  in  numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable 
mother  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article 
icussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in 
Tical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
e  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
nce  of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
3  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order, 
e  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  '^Introduction  and  Index,'' 
1  contains: 

An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
eneral  method  of  treatment. 

Aji  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
{  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article 
ovided  for  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the 
ber  of  such  paragraph. 

A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

lus  by  use  of  this  '^  Introduction  and  Index,''  the  exact  location 
le  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
•tained. 


the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
ces  of  Gruy  G.  George,  of  the  Commission's  staff,  with  relation 
jads,  and  of  S.  L.  WiUis,  of  the  .Metals  Division  of  the  Commis- 
s  staff,  with  relation  to  jewelry  and  precious  stones,  and  of 
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BEADS,  JEWELRY,  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES. 


BEADS  AND  SPANGLES. 

Summary. 

ads,  spangles,  and  ornaments,  as  well  as  other  articles  composed 
[y  or  m  part  of  beads  and  spangles,  are  included  in  one  para- 
1,  acts  of  1894,  1897,  1909,  and  1913.  Since  1894  there  has  been 
at  increase  in  the  variety  of  beads  and  spangles  imported  and 
ange  of  prices  has  been  greatly  extended.  It  is  contended  that 
articles  should  now  be  reclassified  for  tariff  purposes.  Small 
5/'  beads  and  cheap  toy  necklaces,  for  example,  should  not  be 
ed  as  manufactures  of  beads.  Some  think  that  loosely  strung 
s  without  a  clasp  are  not  finished  articles  and  should  not  be 
ired  to  pay  duty  as  such;  that  imported  beads  of  all  kinds  and 
tones  shoiild  be  admitted  at  a  low  rate  of  duty,  to  enable  domestic 
Iry  manufacturers  to  compete  with  foreign  establishments  in  the 
?stic  market.  The  domestic  production  for  most  of  the  articles 
)t  sufficient  to  satisfy  requirements  under  normal  conditions, 
foreign  products  appear,  as  a  rule,  to  be  of  better,  workmanship 
more  desirable  than  the  domestic. 

it  little  machinery  is  used  in  the  manufacture,  and  foreign  estab- 
lents  have  the  advantage  of  cheap  labor.  Nearly  70  per  cent 
e  imports  in  1918  came  from  France.  Since  1914  tnere  has  been 
i  increase  in  the  domestic  manufacture. 

General  Information. 

1913  tariff  paragraph. 

^.R.  333.  ''Beads  and  spangles  of  aU  kinds,  including  imitation 
1  beads,  not  threaded  or  strung,  or  strung  loosely  on  thread  for 
ity  in  transportation  onlj^,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem;  curtains, 
other  articles,  not  embroidered  nor  appliqued  and  not  specially 
ided  for  in  this  section,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
Is  or  spangles  made  of  glass  or  paste,  gelatin,  metal,  or  other 
Brial,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem.^' 

DESCRIPTION. 

be  latest  definition  of  ''bead'^  in  litigation  is  ''a  little  perforated 

Te,  baU,  cylinder  or  the  like,  usually  strungon  a  thread  or  attached 

fabric  for  decoration.^'     (G.  A.  8356,  T.  D.  38452.) 

spangle  is  a  small  plate  or  bar  of  shining  metal  or  other  material 

[  as  an  ornament,  especially  when  stitched  on  the  dress. 

rtificial  pearls  are  manufactured  in  a  variety  of  ways.     Some  are 

•es  of  thm  opaline  glass,  filled  with  gum  or  wax,  and  deadened 
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on  the  surface  by  means  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  better  kinds  are 
glass  globules  lined  with  a  nacreous  composition  formed  by  digesting 
the  silvery  scales  of  the  bleak  (a  fish)  m  ammonia.  Roman  pearls 
are  glass  spheres,  to  which  the  nacreous  material  is  applied  externally. 
Celluloid,  incorporated  with  fish  scales,  has  become  a  favorite 
material  for  artificial  pearls.  Black  pearls  have  been  imitated  by 
beads  of  a  very  compact  plumbago  luster.  Pink  pearls  are  frequently 
confounded  with  beads  or  pale  coral.^ 

Materials.— As  indicated  by  the  list  of  the  different  kmds  of  beads, 
pearls,  etc.,  various  materials  are  used,  but  glass  and  metals  pre- 
dominate. 

Methods  of  production. — Of  the  products  covered  by  paragraph  333, 
artificial  pearls  are  in  most  popular  demand.  They  are  manufac- 
tured by  coating  the  interior  of  hollow  glass  beaas  with  essence 
d'Orient;  coating  a  solid  glass  bead  with  the  same  material  and  coat- 
ing metal  beads  with  a  cellidoid  varnish.  The  hollow  glass  beads 
are  sometimes  filled  with  wax.  Spangles  are  made  of  gelatine,  metal, 
or  other  material,  which  is  cut  mto  small  disks  and  then  colored. 

Most  of  the  articles  are  made  largely  by  hand,  very  little  machinery 
being  used.  Since  the  decrease  in  imports,  due  to  the  war,  a  new 
process  has  been  patented  which  enables  the  use  of  machinery  in  the 
manufacture  of  beads,  and  has  apparently  cheapened  the  price  of  the 
artificial  pearls. 

It  is  contended  by  the  domestic  producers  that  cheaper  labor  en- 
ables the  foreign  manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  m  the  domes- 
tic market,  especially  in  the  production  of  glass  beads.  Difference  in 
the  price  of  materials  does  not  appear  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
foreign  competition. 

Domestic  production. — There  are  no  statistics  of  domestic  produc- 
tion. The  manufacture  of  glass,  metal,  and  composition  beads  is 
largely  an  adjunct  of  other  mdustries  and  the  data  for  them  have 
never  been  separated.  The  Federal  census  of  1914  gives  separate 
totals  for  19  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  ^'beadwork,  i.  e., 
the  manufacture  of  bead  and  glass  necklaces,  beaded  bags,  collars, 
lamp  shades,  and  novelties.  The  products  for  the  year  were  valued 
at  $1,083,000.  The  industry  is  largely  concentrated  in  New  York 
City.  Since  1914  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  production  of  some 
varieties  of  beads  especially  wood,  cellidoid,  vegetable  ivory,  and 
glass.  The  domestic  production,  however,  is  very  small  as  compared 
with  the  imports  and  by  no  means  satisfies  the  demand.  The  demand 
depends  largely  on  fasnion,  especially  for  the  glass  ornaments. 

Domestic  exports. — Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  articles  covered  by  para- 
graph 333  are  exported. 

Foreign  production. — The  industry,  especially  the  manufacture  of 
glass  beads  (imitation  pearls),  has  been  long  established  in  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Japan,  but  there  are  no  reliable  statis- 
tics of  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  annual  production  in  any  of  these 
countries. 

Imports. — The  statistics  of  imports  for  consumption  are  shown 
separately  for  '^ beads  and  spangles,''  and  ''curtains  and  other  arti- 
cles not  specially  provided  for  of  beads  and  spangles.''  The  general 
imports,  by  countries  are  shown  under  ''beads  and  bead  ornaments." 

J  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry,  Thorpe. 
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lue  increased  up  to  and  including  1914  when  it  amounted  to 
941.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  decrease  and  in  1918  they 
ted  to  $1,728,337,  of  which  $1,208,567  came  from  France. 
3,  calendar  year,  the  imports  increased  to  $6,330,909,  and  for 
o  $12,544,581.  This  appears  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  manu- 
TS  and  importers  that  imports  would  increase  with  the  resump- 

normal  conditions. 

domestic  manufacturers  are  not  equipped  to  produce  suffi- 
o  meet  normal  requirements,  and  tne  loreign  establishments 
•  to  have  the  advantage  both  in  the  cost  of  production  and 
ality  of  the  products. 

/petitive  conditions. — ^The  manufacture  requires  a  great  deal 
dwork,  and  this  is  the  principal  reason  why  it  has  not  devel- 
m  the  United  States.     It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 

present  industrial  conditions  the  domestic  manufacturers 
)t  compete  successfully  with  the  foreign  establishments.  The 
ry  in  foreign  countries,  especiallv  in  Italy,  Germany,  Austria, 
ranee  has  the  advantage  of  an  old  organization.  Some  of  the 
ses  are  carried  on  in  the  homes  of  the  operators  and  the  work 
5ed  on  to  succeeding  generations.  Since  1914  machinery  has 
ised  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States,  and  will  possibly  en- 
tie  domestic  manufacturer  to  compete  in  some  lines. 

Beads  and  bead  ornaments — Imports  by  countries  {fiscal  years). 


iported  from— 


lungary. 


tal. 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1587,487 

337,071 

242,091 

16,406 

5,559 

41,857 

$501,722 

364,027 

249,400 

17,525 

4,950 

26,128 

$1,051,101 

490,626 

301,086 

21,968 

11,547 

28,941 

$908, 179 

521,292 

394,438 

23,406 

8,197 

.  23,139 

$819,725 

555,595 

753,056 

29,367 

5,574 

22,624 

1,230,471 

1,163,752 

1,905,269 

1,878,651 

2,185,941 

1915 


$423,876 

275,564 

309,726 

26,210 

4,409 

36,196 


1,075,981 


ted  from— 


Bungary. 


•tal. 


1916 

1917 

1918 

19181 

19191 

$156,065 

552,424 

31,663 

35,340 

5,475 

50,005 

$1,184 

1,216,689 

5,643 

136,960 

97,420 

149,491 

• 

$281 
1,061,620 

$397,913 

3,353,445 

724, 703 

$1,208,567 

243,937 
216,733 
104,043 

281,885 

140,725 

26,321 

954,238 
632,952 
267,658 

830,962 

1,607,387 

1,773,280 

1,510,832 

6,330,909 

19212 


$4,354,700 


idar  years. 

6  months  of  calendar  year. 
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Beads  and  bead  ornaments — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 

( B3a  Is  and  spangles  of  all  kin  Is,  not  threaded  or  strung,  or  strung  loosely  on  thread  for  facility  in  transpor- 
tation only.] 


Fiscal  year. 


1908.. 
1W9.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912. . 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1923* 


Rate  of  duty. 


35  per  cent 
do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Quantity. 


Value.i 


$114,153 

136,098 

311,692 

453,078 

582,319 

e43, 936 

1,185,495 

728, 685 

410,063 

740, 482 

868, 748 

707, 304 

a; 844, 784 

7,240,570 


Duty 

collected. 


1 


139, 

47, 
109, 
158, 
203, 
225, 
414, 
255, 
143, 
259, 
304, 
597, 
2.896, 
2,521, 


952 
633 
092 
575 
808 
377 
923 
039 
522 
168 
061 
556 
418 
229 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Vctual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 


1  Tndudps  imports  from  Cuba  and  Philippine  Islands,  which,  however,  have  been  negligible. 

2  Calendar  year. 

Beads  and  bead  ornaments — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 

[Curtains  and  other  articles  not  em'^roidered  or  anpliqu^J,  n.  s.  p.  f.,  compo;«d  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
beads  or  spangles  made  of  glass  or  paste,  gelatin,  metal,  or  other  material.^] 


Fiscal  year. 


1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914  2. 
1914  3. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1920* 


Rate  of  duty. 


60  per  cent . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

50  per  cent . 

do , 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Quantity. 


Value. 


;      Duty 
collected. 


$421,012 

471,867 

910,784 

704,009 

,297,614 

,216,472 

463,332 

535, 162 

333,  a57 

432,096 

876, 641 

859, 589 

686, 691 

,472,460 

,575,372 


$252, 
283, 
546, 
422, 
778, 
729, 
277, 
267, 
166, 
216, 
438, 
429, 
343, 
1,736, 
2,287, 


605 
117 
469 
386 
568 
883 
999 
581 
928 
048 
320 
794 
345 
230 
676 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


1  Fabrics,  nets  or  nettings,  laces,  embroideries,  galloons,  wearing  apparel,  ornaments,  trimmings  curtains , 
fringes,  and  other  articles,  n.  s.  p.  f.  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  beads,  or  spangles  made  of  glcss  or  paste, 
gelatin,  metal,  or  other  material,  but  not  composed  in  part  of  wool.    (Acts  of  1897  and  1;K)9.) 

a  From  Julv  1  to  Oct.  4,  1913. 

»  From  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  July  1,  1914. 

4  Calendar  year. 

Beads  and  bead  ornaments — Rates  of  duty. 


Act  of— 1  Par. 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 

Rates  of  dutv,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 

1 
1883       396 

Beads  and  bead  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  except  amber 

50  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 

Do. 

1890 

445 
354 

408 
421 

333 

Glass  beads,  loose,  unthreaded  or  unstrung 

1894 
1897 

*   *   *    manufactures  known  commerciaUy  as  bead,  beaded  or 

jet  trimmings  or  ornaments. 
Beads  of  all  kinds,  not  threaded  or  strung    *   *   * 

1909 
1913 

Beads  and  spangles  of  all  kinds,  including  imitation  pearl  beads, 

not  threaaed  or  strung,  or  strung  loosely  on  thread  for  facility 

in  transportation  only    *    *    *    . 
Beads  and  spangles  of  all  kinds,  including  imitation  pearl  beads, 

not  threaaed  or  strung,  or  strung  loosely  on  thread  for  facility 

in  transportation    *   *   *    . 

Do. 
Do. 
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1!uriains  and  other  articles  of  heads  or  spangles  n.  s.  p.f. — Rates  of  duty. 


»ar. 


396 
445 
354 

408 


421 


333 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Beads  and  bead  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  except  amber 

Glass  beads,  loose,  unthreaded  or  unstrung 

*  *  *  manufactures  known  commercially  as  beads,  beaded  or 
jet  trimmings  or  ornaments. 

*  *  *  fabrics,  nets  or  nettings,  laces,  embroideries,  galloons, 
wearing  apparel,  ornaments,  trimmings  and  other  articles  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  Act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  beads  or  spangles  made  of  glass  or  paste,  gelatin,  metal,  or 
other  material,  but  not  composed  in  part  of  wool. 

*  *  *  fabrics,  nets  or  nettmgs,  laces,  embroideries,  galloons, 
wearing  apparel,  ornaments,  trimmings,  curtains,  fringes,  and 
other  articles  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  beads  or  spangles  made  of  glass 
or  paste,  gelatin,  metal,  or  other  material,  but  not  in  part  of 
wool. 

Provided,  That  no  article  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
beads  or  spangles  made  of  glass,  paste,  gelatin,  metal,  or  other 
material  snail  pay  duty  at  a  less  rate  than  is  imposed  in  any 
paragraph  of  this  section  upon  such  articles  without  such  beads 
or  spangles. 

*  *  *  curtains,  and  other  articles  not  embroidered  nor  ap- 
pliques and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  beads  or  spangles  made  of  glass  or 
paste,  gelatin,  metal,  or  other  material. 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


50  per  cent. 

10  per  cent  ad  valwem. 

35  per  cent. 

60  per  cent. 


Do. 


50  per  cent. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

tains  composed  in  chief  value  of  glass  or  rice  paste  beads,  strung 
:ton  threads  suspended  from  a  horizontal  bar  or  rod,  are  dutiable 
Lirtains    *     *    *     composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  beads'^ 

this  paragraph.  The  language  '^curtains,  and  other  articles, 
nbroiaered  nor  appliqu6d^^  in  this  paragraph  does  not  exclude 
irticles  as  are  not  susceptible  of  being  embroidered  or  appliqu^d. 
ed  States  v.  Morimura,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  285,  of  1916.)  Curtains 
b's-tear  seeds  are  dutiable  by  similitude  to  curtains  of  beads 

this  paragraph.  (T.  D.  36656,  of  1916.)  .  Artificial  flowers, 
i,  and  stems  made  of  beads  with  the  aid  of  wires  and  silk  thread, 
g  the  size,  form,  color,  and  outline  of  natural  flowers,  are  dutiable 
•  paragraph  347  as  ^'artificial  and  ornamental  *  *  *  leaves, 
rs,  and  stems,  or  parts  thereof,  of  whatever  material  composed/' 
r  than  as  beaded  articles  under  this  paragraph.  (United  States 
lerican  Bead  Co.,  9  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  27,  of  1918.)  Ornaments  and 
lings  consisting  of  beads  on  a  net  foundation,  beads  chief  value, 
lore  specifically  provided  for  under  this  paragraph  as  articles 
ppliqu^d,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  beads,  than  under 
;raph  358  as  ornaments  or  trimmings  of  whatever  yams,  threads, 
aments  composed.  An  article  is  appliqu^d  within  the  tariff 
when  it  is  ornamented  with  a  pattern  or  design  independently 
'.ated.  (Loewenthal  v.  United  States,  6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  209, 
13.)  Silk  netting  ornamented  with  beads  and  spangles,  the 
ig  being  more  valuable  than  either  and  less  valuable  than  both, 
iable  as '  *  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  beads  or  spangles  *' 
'  this  paragraph  and  not  as  ''trimmings  *  *  *  of  what- 
yarns,  threads,  or  filaments  composed ''  under  paragraph  35g. 
ed  States  v,  Gavin,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  292,  of  1916.)  Necklaces 
or  without  base  metal  clasps,  in  chief  valueof  beads,  the  beads 

made  of  wood,  gelatin,  or  paste  and  china  or  colored  glass, 
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some  in  imitation  of  jet  and  amber,  are  dutiable  as  articles  in  chief 
value  of  beads  under  this  paragraph  and  not  as  jewelry  under  para- 
graph 356.  (American  Bead  Co.  v.  United  States,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls., 
18,  of  1916.)  Necklaces  substantially  of  imitation  jet  beads  with 
imitation  jet  pendants  are  not  dutiable  as  jewelry  under  paragraph 
356,  but  as  beaded  articles  under  this  paragraph.  (Wolff  &  Co.  v. 
United  States,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  156,  of  1916.)  Beaded  necklaces 
are  not  necessarily  jewelry,  and  articles  of  personal  adornment  only 
are  not  necessarily  jewelry.  The  jewelry  paragraph  448  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1909  embraced  imitation  amber;  the  jewelry  paragraph,  356  in 
the  tariff  act  of  1913  does  not.     (American  Bead  do.  v.  I^ited  States, 

7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  161,  of  1916.)  Necklaces  in  chief  value  of  paste 
beads  are  not  dutiable  as  jewelry  under  paragraph  356,  but  as  manu- 
factures in  chief  value  of  paste  beads  under  this  paragraph.  (Bloom- 
ingdale  v.  United  States,  8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  314,  of  1918.)  Imitation 
pearl  beads  strung  temporarily  upon  flimsy  cotton  strings  selected 
and  graded  as  to  size  so  that  the  beads  graduate  from  the  largest  in 
the  center  to  the  smallest  at  either  end,  are  dutiable  as  '*  imitation 
pearl  beads  *  *  *  strung  loosely  on  thread  for  facility  in  trans- 
portation only"  and  not  as  articles  of  beads  under  this  paragraph. 
However  useful  for  trade  purposes  may  be  the  selecting  and  grading, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  stringing  was  done  for  facility  in  trans- 
portation only,  as  the  beads  have  to  be  restrung  more  durably>and 
ntted  with  clasps  before  being  practical  for  use  as  chains  or  necklaces. 
(Lorsch  V.  United  States,  8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  246,  of  1918.) 

Beads  loosely  strung  without  clasps  were  held  to  come  within 
paragraph  333  of  the  act  of  1913.  (Abstract  43740.)  Necklaces 
made  oi  wax  filled  glass  imitation  pearl  beads,  permanently  strung 
and  fitted  with  metS  clasps  and  imitation  pearl  pendants,  are  class- 
able  as  jewelry  under  paragraph  356  and  not  as  articles  or  beads  under 
paragraph  333.  (United  States  v.  Woolworth  Co.,  10  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls., — ;  T.  D.  38552.)  Glass  bead  girdles  valued  at  more  than  20 
cents  per  dozen  pieces  were  held  to  come  within  paragraph  333  and 
not  to  be  dutiable  as  jewelry.  (G.  A.  8319,  T.  D.  38269,  of  1920.) 
Chains,  bracelets,  hatpins,  and  necklaces  composed  in  chief  value  of 
beads  were  held  to  come  within  paragraph  333.  (Abstract  43629.) 
The  following  articles  were  also  held  under  recent  decisions  to  come 
within  paragraph  333 :  Wooden  bead  necklaces  (Abstract  43758) ; 
bone  bead  necklaces  (Abstract  43901);  necklaces  composed  of  metal 
and  beads,  beads  chief  value  (Abstract  43925) ;  beads  of  paste  com- 
position permanently  strung,  but  without  clasps  on  the  string  and 
m  appearance  simulating  a  pearl  necklace  (Abstract  43926);  trim- 
•  mings  or  ornaments  composed  of  beads,  raffia,  and  cotton,  beads  chief 
value  (Abstract  43838).  But  agate  rings,  f  of  an  inch  in  outside 
diameter  and  J  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  opening  in  each  ring  being 
a  little  more  than  A  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  used  as  line-guides  on 
fishing  rods,  were  held  not  to  be  beads  and  to  be  duitable  as  manu- 
facturers of  agate  within  paragraph  98  of  the  act  of  1913.  ^* Beads" 
was  defined  as  a  little  perforated  sphere,  ball,  cylinder,  or  the  like, 
usually  strung  on  a  thread  or  attached  to  a  fabric  for  decoration. 
(G.  A.  8356^  T.  D.  38452.) 

Rosaries  m  chief  value  of  beads  were  held  dutiable  as  articles  made 
of  beads  under  paragraph  333.     (I'nited  States  v,  American  Express, 

8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  157,  of  1917.)     Coral  })eads  graduated  and  tem- 
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ily  Strung  loosely  on  strings  for  facility  in  transportation,  suit- 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  iewelrv,  are  not  dutiable  as  beads 
•tides  in  chief  value  of  beads  under  this  paragraph,  but  as 
al  *  *  *  cut,  but  not  set,  and  suitable  for  use  in  the  manu- 
re of  jewelry,^'  under  paragraph  357.  (United  States  v.  Barti- 
9  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  180,  of  1919.)  Coral  beads  which  have  been 
o  final  globular  shape,  pierced,  graded,  and  temporarily  strung 
al  relation  from  large  to  small  for  use  and  wear  as  coral  necklaces, 
similarly  classified.  (I  nited  States  v.  Bartimoro,  9  Ct.  Cust. 
s.,  1*^3,  of  1919.)  Christmas  tree  ornaments  consisting  of  a  star 
sed  in  a  circle  3  inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  colored  and 
red  or  gilded  glass  perforated  articles  strung  on  metal  wires 
ng  a  pendant  composed  of  similar  glass  articles  strung  on  red 
)n  strings,  and  other  articles  of  similar  description,  were  held 
erly  classified  as  beaded  articles  under  this  paragraph  rather  than 
ufactures  of  blown  glass  under  paragraph  84.  (Abstract  423G4, 
)1SJ.)     (See  pars.  167,  356,  359,  and  358.) 

lere  has  been  some  uncertainty  in  the  interpretation  of  the  tariff 
5  for  beads  and  spangles.  If  they  are  strung  loosely  for  facility 
'ansportation  only,  the  rate  is  3 )  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whereas 
Ley  are  strung  ready  for  use,  the  rate  is  1 0  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
often  difficult  to  determine  into  which  classification  the  product 
.  Frequently  the  strands  are  complete  with  the  exception  of  the 
p,  yet  pay  the  lower  rate  of  duty. 

rticles  in  chief  value  of  beads  embroidered  or  appliqu6d  come 
tin  neither  this  paragraph  nor  paragraph  3  S,  but  under  provisions 
>rding  to  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  such  as  glass, 
ission  of  the  words  '^not  embroidered  nor  appliqu^d  and''  would 
olify  administratipn. 

he  classification  of  necklaces  has  given  rise  to  much  litigation. 
^  rule  they  are  jewelry  when  imported  strung  with  a  clasp,  but 
n  made  of  imitation  jet  or  amber,  or  of  wood,  gelatin,  paste, 
s,  or  china,  whether  with  or  without  clasps,  they  have  been  held 
to  be  jewelry.  A  valuable  collection  of  matched  pearls  used 
Dad  before  acceptance,  and  imported  unstrung,  was  also  held  not 
)e  jewelry. 

'he  classification  of  rosaries  is  also  difficult.  Three  provisions  are 
icipally  involved,  this  paragraph,  paragraph  167,  and  paragraph 
.  Rosaries  having  devotional  use  have  been  held  not  to  come 
lin  paragraph  3r;6,  and  are  dutiable  according  to  the  component 
hief  value.  When  having  a  simple  metal  crucifix,  rosaries  might 
iutiable  at  50  per  cent  under  this  paragraph,  and  when  having  an 
)orate  crucifix  of  base  metal,  at  20  per  cent  under  paragraph  167. 

JEWELRY  AND  RELATED  ARTICLES  AND  PARTS  THEREOF. 

Summary. 

ewelry  is  the  name  given  to  a  large  class  of  articles  designed  to  be 
n  on  the  person  for  purposes  of  adornment.  It  is  generally  made 
or  in  imitation  of,  the  precious  metals.  A  large  number  of 
cles  designed  to  be  worn  on  or  carried  about  the  person  are  classi- 
with  jewelry  in  the  tariff. 

ewelry  articles  are  luxuries  and  the  domestic  consumption  fluctu- 
3  in  a  large  measure  with  general  industrial  conditions. 
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The  dony^uc  jeTs-elry  in  lastly  is  well  organized  and  efiBcient,  and 
fiurinrj;  the  period  from  1910  to  1919  the  domestic  production  was 
generally  suJicient  to  satisfy  the  domestic  market.  At  times  im- 
ports exceeded  Cvports  but  since  11*11  exports  have  predominated. 
The  domestic  indastry  orij^nally  man^jfactured  only  the  best  grade 
of  jewelry,  depending  for  its  success  on  the  originality  of  the  design 
use<L  In  recent  years  the  industry  has  expanded,  and  now  manu- 
factures of  all  but  the  cheapest  ^ades.  which  prior  to  the  war  were 
imporierl  in  large  amounts  and  sin'^e  1914  have  practically  disap- 
peared from  the  domestic  mar.-iet. 

The  manifacturinsr  process  ref|uires  a  large  amount  of  hand  work 
bffcause  the  demand  for  any  one  article  is  so  unstable  that,  except  for 
certain  sto<:k  articles,  such  as  chains,  rings,  and  pin  shanks,  it  would 
not  pay  to  design  automatic  machinery  for  its  manufacture.  The 
induUnr  is  carried  on  in  small  plants  to  a  large  extent. 

Foreign  i-ro  '''rtu,n, —  ermanv  and  Austria,  France  and  England 
are  normally  large  prwlucers  of  jewelry.  The  Central  Powers  were 
active  comnetitors  with  the  domestic  industry  in  the  l  nited  States 
mari.ets,  especially  as  rescards  the  cheaper  grades  of  jewelry.  The 
Fren^'h  anl  E^nfrlish  industries  produce  a  high  quality  product.  The 
war  «ihut  off  the  ^  erman  and  Austrian  markets  entirely  and  caused 
large  reductions  in  the  jewelry  output  in  England  and  France. 

ContpA'dive  fonditlons. —  The  domestic  industry  occupies  a  very 
favorable  position  as  regards  the  manufacture  of  the  high  and  me- 
dium gradf»s  of  jewelry.  Design  plays  an  important  part  in  the  sale 
of  this  material  and  as  domestic  manufacturers  change  their  patterns 
fre'iuently  they  are  able  to  hold  the  market  in  tlie  face  of  cheaper 
forcipi  competition.  The  low  price  of  the  cheaper  flashy  jewelry 
prohibits  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  to  jewelry  designers.  The 
goods  are  manufactured  in  large  lots  from  stock  patterns,  usually 
imitations  of  popular  designs  of  expensive  jewelry.  The  European 
industry  excels  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  of  this  character,  their 
ability  to  imitate  design,  the  lower  wage  scale,  and  the  prevalence  of 
home  manufacturing  units,  combining  to  make  the  foreign  goods 
formidable  competitors  of  the  domestic  article. 

TrrijF  coT'^vtCTf  iions. — The  domestic  jewelry  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  well  established  and  capable  of  supphing  the  entire  domestic 
demand  for  all  classes  of  jewelry.  The  revenue  feature  of  the  tariff 
situation  in  this  industry  is  important.  The  imposition  of  high 
duties  on  these  luxury  articles  may  fall  wide  of  the  mark  if  the  duties 
be  fixed  at  rates  which  eliminate  the  foreign  product  from  the  do- 
mestic market. 

The  very  cheap  grades  of  foreign  jewelry  and  novelties  valued 
below  the  present  limits  of  the  jewelry  paragraph  (20  cents  per  dozen 
pieces)  are  luxuries,  since  they  are  used  for  adornment,  and  for  this 
reason  might  be  classified  with  the  more  expensive  grades. 
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General  Information. 

tariff  act  of  1913. 

Paragraph  356.  "Jewelry,  commonly  or  commercially  so  known, 
valued  above  20  cents  per  ciozen  pieces,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem;  rope, 
curb,  cable,  and  fancy  patterns  of  chain  not  exceeding  one-half  inch 
in  diameter,  width,  or  thickness,  valued  above  30  cents  per  yard;  and 
articles  valued  above  20  cents  per  dozen  pieces  designed  to  be  worn 
on  apparel  or  carried  on  or  about  or  attached  to  the  person,  such  as 
and  including  buckles,  card  cases,  chains,  cigar  cases,  ciear  cutters, 
cigar  holders,  cigarette  cases,  cigarette  holders,  coin  holders,  collar, 
cuff,  and  dress  buttons,  combs,  match  boxes,  mesh  bags,  and  purses, 
millinery,  military,  and  hair  ornaments,  pins,  powder  cases,  stamp 
cases,  vanity  cases,  and  like  articles;  all  the  foregoing  and  parts 
thereof,  finished  or  partly  finished,  composed  of  metal,  whether  or  not 
enameled,  washed,  covered,  or  plated,  including  rolled  gold  plate,  and 
whether  or  not  set  with  precious  or  semiprecious  stones,  pearls, 
cameos,  coral,  or  amber,  or  with  imitation  precious  stones  or  imita- 
tion pearls,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Stampmgs,  galleries,  mesh,  and 
other  materials  of  metal,  whether  or  not  set  with  elass  or  paste,  fin- 
ished or  partly  finished,  separate  on  in  strips  or  sTieets,  suitable  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  foregoing  articles  in  this  par- 
agraph, 50  per  cent  ad  valorem/' 

Paragrapn  167.  ''Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section:  if  composed  wholly  or  in  part  oi  platinum,  gold,  or  silver, 
and  articles  or  wares  plated  with  gold  or  silver,  and  whether  partly  or 
wholly  manufactured,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem     *     *     *.*' 

PESCRIPTIOX. 

The  jewelry  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States  pro- 
duces a  wide  range  of  articles,  used  for  adornment  or  as  novelties 
to  be  carried  on  or  about  the  person. 

The  products  of  the  jewelry  industry  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  four  classes,  depending  on  the  raw  material  used:  (1)  Wire  goods, 
such  as  pins,  brooches,  and  rings;  (2)  chain  and  mesh  goods,  such  as 
fancy  chains  for  pendants  and  watch  chains,  and  mesh  bags  used 
for  ornamental  handbags.  These  are  produced  from  wire  but  are 
more  highly  manufactured  than  are  the  articles  in  division  (1); 
(3)  cast  goods,  including  certain  kinds  of  rings  and  intricate  gem 
mountings;  (4)  stamped  sheet  metal  goods  used  for  ornamenting 
toilet  articles  and  fancy  bags,  and  for  match  boxes,  cigarette  and 
cigar  cases,  studs,  buttons,  cuff  and  collar  links,  and  similar  articles. 
The  only  specified  articles  which  may  recjuire  defijiition  are  ''gal- 
leries/' which  are  metal  settings  for  precious  stones,  and  "mesn,'' 
a  fabric  composed  of  small  rings  of  wire  linked  together. 

In  general,  any  metallic  article  designed  to  be  worn  on  the  person 
for  the  purpose  of  adornment,  whether  or  not  it  has  a  utilitarian 
use,  is  known  as  jewelry. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

The  domestic  jewelry  and  novelty  manufacturing  industry  is  well 
established  and  capable  of  supplying  the  entire  domestic  demand. 
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[fcLterictls.  — ^Ingots  of  gold,  silrer,  platinum,  brass  and  copper,  and 
ets,  strips,  and  wire  composed  of  or  plated  with  those  metals  are 
base  from  which  almost  all  jewelry  is  made.  Precious,  semipre- 
LIS,  and  imitation  precious  stones  are  used  for  ornamentation. 
tain  souvenir  jewelry  and  novelty  articles  are  composed  in  part 
sliells,  horn,  ivory,  wood,  and  other  materials. 
Eqybijymennt. — The  manufacture  of  jewelry  requires  a  large  amount 
Handiwork.  All  stamped  goods  are  made  on  hand-operated 
wer  machines,  but  all  dies  used  are  manufactured  by  highly 
iUed  hand  labor.  All  cast  material  is  necessarily  made  in  indi- 
dual  molds,  but  the  polishing  of  rough  castings  is  usually  carried 
1  in  power-operated  drums.  A  lai^e  amount  of  the  wire  and  mesh 
3ods  are  made  with  automatic  macmnery,  but  the  finishing  is  largely 
andwork. 

Methods  of  production, — The  jewelry  industry  is  wholly  dependent 
ipon  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  and  for  this  reason,  %  in  order  to  keep 
ibreast  of  competition,  designs  must  be  changed  frequently.     There 
s,  therefore,  little  advantage  in  spending  large  amounts  of  money 
to  make  any  one  of  the  manufacturing  processes  automatic  when 
the  article  made  would  be  obsolete  and  have  no  market  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.     Some  articles,  notably  wire  rings  from  wliich 
mesh  material  is  made,  finger  rings  manufactured  from  wire,  shanks 
for  stick  pins,  and  certain  kinds  of  gold  and  silver  safety  pins,  have  a 
sufficiently  stable  market  to  be  made  in  large  quantities,  and  auto- 
matic machines  have  been  designed  for  their  manufacture.     Recently 
automatic  mesh  fabricating  machinery  has  been  perfected. 

In  1914  the  domestic  industry  provided  work  for  28,289  wage 
earners,  of  whom  approximately  three-quarters  were  male  and  one- 
quarter  female.     About  650  cmldren  oi  both  sexes  were  employed. 
The  domestic  industry  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  in  factories, 
whereas  in  Europe  large  quantities  of  jewelry  are  manufactured  in 
the  homes  of  the  workers.     The  large  amount  of  handwork  required 
places  producing  nations  with  low  wage  scales  in  a  very  advantageous 
position. 

Organization. — ^The   jewelry   industry  is   well   adapted   to   small 
manufacturing  estabhshments.     The  manufacturing  processes  which 
permit  of  large  scale    automatic  operation  (manufacture  of  pins, 
rings,  and  fancy  chains)  are  canied  on  in  large  factories,  but  most  of 
the  industry  is  composed  of  small  establishments  employing  a  small 
number  of  employees.     The  census  of   1914  gives  to  the  average 
factory  18  to  19  wage  earners.     Over  $72,000,000  were  invested  in 
the  industry  in  1914,  scattered  among  1,914  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. 

Geographical  distribution. — The  jewelry  manufacturing  industry  is 
concentrated  in  three  localities  in  the  United  States — in  and  about 
Attleboro,  Mass. ;  Providence,  R.  I. ;  and  Newark,  N.  J.  The  con- 
cerns operating  in  these  groups  are  manufacturers  exclusively,  and 
do  not  enter  the  retail  field.  They  manufacture  stock  patterns  which 
enter  into  competition  with  foreign  articles,  and  do  little  or  no 
designing  of  individual  pieces  on  order. 

Tne  jewelry  selling  industry  is  concentrated  in  the  various  centers 
of  population  throughout  the  United  States.  The  selling  concerns, 
altnough  they  are  primarily  retail  organizations,  manufacture  large 
amounts  of  special  pieces  of  jewelry  on  order  from  their  own  or  from 
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customers'  designs.  The  products  made  are  composed  of  gold  and 
platinum,  and  stock  articles  of  either  foreign  or  domestic  origin 
can  not  compete  to  any  extent,  because  the  products  are  of  unique 
design,  and  the  demand  can  not  be  anticipated. 

History  oj  ike  industry. — ^The  domestic  manufacturing  industry 
dates  back  about  50  years.  At  first  the  industry  was  conducted  in 
shops  using  little  or  no  power  or  machinery  of  any  kind.  During- 
this  period,  the  products  were  expensive  ana  no  standardization  was 
attempted.  As  the  industry  became  better  estabUshed,  under  the 
high  duties  ruling  during  the  period  from  1890  to  1913,  the  industry 
expanded  and  the  variety  of  the  products  was  increased.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  domestic  industry  first  began  to  manu- 
facture the  cheaper,  in  part,  flashy  jewelry  hitherto  manufactiu*ed 
abroad  exclusively.  These  products  are  now  the  backbone  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  industry.  During  the  war,  the 
domestic  industry  expanded  further,  to  take  over  part  ot  the  business 
previously  controlled  by  the  foreign  industry,  and  manufacturers 
report  that  during  1919  they  were  unable  to  supply  the  domestic 
demand. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption, — During  1914  the  domestic 
jewelry  industry  manufactured  products  valued  at  over  81  milUons 
of  dollars.  During  the  fiscal  year  1914  the  exports  of  jewelry  and 
silverware  combined  exceeded  the  imports  by  $150,000,  indicating  a 

E reduction  in  excess^  of  the  domestic  consumption.  Statistics  for 
seal  years  1910  and  1911  showed  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports. 
The  situation  was  reversed  in  1912  and  exports  have  exceeded  the 
imports  during  every  year,  except  1914,  up  to  and  including  1919. 
The  war  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  growth  of  domestic 
exports.  German  export  trade  was  cut  off  in  1914,  and  in  the  AUied 
Nations  the  jewehy  industry  was  forced  to  curtail  operations.  In 
the  emergency,  the  neutral  markets  were  supplied  by  the  domestic 
jewelry  industry. 

Domestic  exports, — ^Exports  of  jewelry  have  increased  steadily 
since  1910.  There  was  a  period  of  stagnation  during  1912  and  again 
during  1915,  but  on  the  whole  the  recoveries  were  rapid.  Exports 
average  more  than  $1,500,000  per  year  and  during  me  year  1917 
amounted  to  $1,780,000  in  value.  Exports  have  decreased  since 
1917  due  no  doubt  to  the  curtailment  of  domestic  production  when 
the  United  States  entered  the  war.  Prior  to  the  war,  Canada  and 
South  America  were  the  heaviest  buyers  of  domestic  jewelry  but  con- 
siderable amounts  were  exported  to  France,  Germany,  and  England. 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 

ft 

Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  England,  and  Switzerland  are 
normally  large  producers  of  jewelry.  Ine  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  industry,  specializing  in  the  cheapest  grades,  was  the 
most  active  competitor  in  the  domestic  market.  Imports  from  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary  were  greater  than  the  imports  of  all 
other  nations  combined,  averaging  over  $500,000  yearly  and  at  times 
exceeding  $1,000,000.  Imports  from  France  averaged  about  $400,000 
per  year  and  trom  England  about  $50,000.  With  the  advent  of  the 
war,  imports  from  the  Central  Powers  decreased  rapidly  and  ceased 
entirely  in  1917.    The  Allied  Nations  continued  to  export  jewelry 
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3\i^lio\xt  tlie  Tvar  years  but  in  small  amounts.  Nineteen  hundred 
i.  Tiineteen  figures  show  an  increase  over  the  last  war  year. 
?lie  general  trend  of  jewehy  imports  has  been  downward.  The 
IX  \914:  Cfi-scal),  the  only  normal  year  since  the  duty  on  novelty 
/icles  ^was  lowered  from  85  to  60  per  cent,  showed  an  incJrease  of 
^,000  over  1913,  but  during  the  period  1910  to  1913  imports 
>creased  ixom  $1,576,000  to  $988,000.  During  the  late  war  years, 
vportations  decreased  to  less  than  $300,000. 

TARIFF   HISTORY. 

« 

Thie  general  tendency  ot  tariff  l^islation  regarding  jewelry  has 
3een  to  increase  the  duties  and  to  include  in  the  jewelry  provision  the 
art\c\e<B  akin  to,  but  not  known  as,  jewelry. 

The  duties  increased  from  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  1883  to  60 

penc  cent  on  true  jewelry  and  to  85  per  cent  on  novelty  articles  in 

1909.     In  the  tariff  act  passed  in  the  latter  year  all  articles  designed 

Xo  be  i^orn  on  or  carried  about  the  person,  similar  to  jewelry,  were 

included    in  the  jewelry  paragraph  but  carried   duties   of  85  per 

cent,  ^whereas  articles  known  as  jewelry  were  dutiable  at  60  per  cent. 

T\iere  ^was  considerable  litigation  due  to  the  involved  wording  of  the 

paragraph.. 

The  tariff  act  of  1913  clarified  the  situation  somewhat.     The  para- 

.graph  was  made  to  include  all  articles  known  as  jewelry  wh^i  valued 

at  more  than  20  cents  per  dozen  pieces,  all  fancy  patterns  of  chain 

when  valued  at  above  30  cents  per  yard,  and  all  the  enimierated 

Articles  when  valued  at  more  than  20  cents  per  dozen  pieces.     No 

imitation  was  placed  on  the  materials  efitering  into  the  composition 

of  the  articles  treated.     A  duty  of  ,60  per  cent  was  placed  upon  the 

finished  or  partly  finished  articles,  and  50  per  cent  upon  materials 

:8uch  as  stampings,  galleries  and  mesh  used  in  their  manufacture. 

In  the  act  of  1913  it  was  recognized  that  practically  all  articles, 
except  scientific  apparatus,  composed  of  gold,  silver,  or  platinum, 
or  plated  with  those  metals,  are  akin  to  jewelry.  The  general  basket 
metal  paragraph  was  divided  and  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  placed  upon 
the  manufactures  of  the  precious  metals. 

COMPETmVE   CONDmONS. 

The  domestic  jewelry  manufacturing  industry  depends  for  success, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  its  ability  to  create  new  styles  and 
designs  before  cheap  foreign  counterparts  of  existing  designs  lower 
the  demand  for  the  domestic  product.    A  wide  variety  of  articles 
must  be  manufactured  at  all  times,  and  with  few  exceptions  the  de- 
mand for  any  one  class  of  article  is  very  limited.     Originally  the 
'domestic  industry  catered  exclusively  to  the  high  class  trade.     The 
product  was  in  competition  with  the  foreign  articles,  but  in  general 
was  composed  of  more  expensive  metal,  was  of  more  original  design, 
and  commanded  a  higher  price.    As  the  induslrv  became  better 
established  the  variety  of  articles  produced  increased  to  cover  certain 
of  the  cheaper  articles  formerly  manufactured  exclusively  abroad. 
These  articles  are  largely  of  standardized  designs,  and  the  larger 
volume  of  sales  justify  the  installation  of  automatic  machinery. 
The  domestic  industry  manufacturing  cheap  jewelrv,  sacriticeil  the 
advantage  of  original  design,  but  has  been  successful  in  holding  ^ 
substantial  part  of  the  domestic  market. 
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No  attempt  was  made  during  the  war  to  manufacture  the  cheapest 
grades  of  jewelry  and  novelties.  As  a  result,  this  material  disap- 
peared from  the  market. 

TARIFF   CONSIDERATIONS. 

All  articles  covered  in  this  survey  are  in  the  luxury  class.  The 
domestic  industry  is  firmly  established.  Therefore  in  determining 
the  tariflf  treatment  to  be  accorded  articles,  such  as  jewelry,  whicn 
are  manufactured  in  large  amoimts  in  the  United  States,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  a  high  dutv  may  easily  result  in  decreased  revenue  through 
the  exclusion  (3  the  foreign  articles. 

The  cheap  articles,  at  present  below  the  value  limit  of  the  jewelry 
paragraph  (20  cents  per  dozen  pieces),  should  be  classed  as  articles  of 
adornment.  The  foreign  industry  is  in  a  better  competitive  position 
as  regards  this  class  of  material  because  the  consumption  is  heavy^ 
and  the  value  of  the  finished  article  is  so  low  that  individual  design 
plays  little  part  in  the  competitive  position  of  the  article. 

Jewelry  statistics^  1914  ' — Domestic  production. 

Number  of  establishments 1, 914 

Capital  engaged $72, 403,  637.  00 

Total  persons 36,064 

Average  number  wage  earners 28, 289 

Male  workers: 

Adult 21,458 

Child 481 

Female  workers: 

Adult 6,397 

Child 187 

Value  of  products $81, 006, 289. 00 

Value  added  by  manufacturing $41, 890, 153. 00 

Average  wage  for  year $662. 50 

Jewelry — Imports  by  countries. 
FISCAL  YEARS. 


Imported  from — 


1910 


Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 


Netherlands 

Spain 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 

Canada 

Mexico 

Japan 

All  otlier 


Total. 


S504,680 

1,828 

473,784 

435,297 

36,792 

6,191 

2,691 

6,002 

72,749 

7,580 

3,515 

13, 157 

11,757 


1,576,023 


1911 


$432,499 

4,624 

562,343 

627,405 

37,408 

13,713 

3,884 

14,459 

129,270 

11,265 

10,180 

14,638 

12,621 


1,874,309 


1912 


1211,466 

597 

410,395 

371,626 

31,382 

4,211 

11,832 

25,812 

50,374 

11,620 

1,916 

14,959 

10,885 


1,156,976 


1  Census  of  llsnufactures,  1914. 


1913 


$191,205 

1,931 

300,239 

352,490 

16,813 

885 

12,933 

33,386 

33,816 

13,036 

2,198 

14,856 

14,391 


988,178 
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Jewelry — Imports  by  countries — Continued. 

FISCAL  YEARS-Continued. 


Imported  from — 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italv 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

Cabada 

China 

Hongkong 

Janan 

Another , 

Total 


1914 


$167,671 

2,723 

334,405 

390,342 

19,322 

1,860 

5,798 

34,640 

75,500 

11,204 

3,179 

1,833 

9,300 

9,373 


1,067,150 


1915 


S110,929 

194 

148,200 

140,300 

16,516 

5,629 

4,991 

8,912 

49,  lO". 

15,072 

4,263 

1,053 

7,034 

8,400 


520,604 


1916 


$26,311 

177,754 

26, 510 

18,(V09 

11,620 

10.525 

13,21^ 

19,125 

1,700 

5,258 

3,995 

7,294 

7,885 


329, 818 


1917 


$15,066 


184,356 

479 

6,110 

605 

8,368 

4,983 

27,104 

6,029 

9,637 

10,912 

27,829 

4,368 


1918 


$137,028 


3,710 

18 

4,956 

6,882 

6,790 

5,702 

17,715 

13,689 

15,276 

4,832 


305,836  I        216,658 


CALENDAR  YEARS. 


Imported  from— 


Au^ria^Hungary , 

Belgium 

France 

Oermany 

Italy. 


1149,403 


Netherlands 

Spain 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 

Canada 

China 

Hongkong 

Japan. 


AU  other. 


1,577 
1 
420 
6.834 
3,939 
4,470 
4,484 
1,081 
9,413 
3,7a5 


Total. 


1919 


$95,372 

636,911 
13,548 

7,565 

1,584 
192 

8,085 
19,090 

4,746 
10,705 

6,945 
16,986 

4,844 


185,939  726,574 


19201 


$1,272,727 


1 11  months. 


Jewelry,  commonly  or  commercially  so  knovm — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 


Fiscal  year. 


1910.. 
1910.. 
1910.. 
1910*. 


1910*. 
1910.. 


1911. 
1911. 
1911. 

1912. 
1912. 
1912. 

1913. 
1913. 


Rate  of  duty. 


50  per  cent » 

60  per  cent 

Free* 

75  per  cent  of  00  per 

cent.< 

Free* 

60  per  cent-20  per 

cent.' 

60  per  cent 

Free< 

60  per  cent-20  per 

cent.* 

60  per  cent 

Free* 

60  per  cent-20  per 

cent.* 

60  per  cent 

Free* 


Quantity. 


1  Coral,  and  manufactures  of,  act  of  1897. 

*  Use  of  fcM-eign  ministers. 

<  July  1  to  Aug.  5, 1909,  under  act  of  1897. 

*  From  Philippines. 

&  Aug.  6, 1900,  to  June  30, 1910,  under  act  of  1909. 

*  Reciprocity  with  Cuba; 


Value. 


$2,667.00 

724,235.90 

3,808.00 

44.00 

13.00 
148.00 

692,069.61 
113.00 
257.00 

418,31L23 
2.00 
2.00 

640,394.95 
5a  00 


Duty 
collected. 


$1,328.50 
434,641.56 


19.80 


7L04 
415,241.75 


123.36 
250,986.74 


.96 
3»i,236.97 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Ad  valorem 
rate. 


Per  cent. 
50.00 
60.00 
Free. 
46.00 

Free. 
48.00 

60.00 
Fre3. 
48.00 

60.00 
Fiee. 
48.00 

60.00 
Free. 
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Jewelry  f  commonly  or  commercially  so  known — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue- 

Continued. 


Fiscalyear. 


1913. 
1913. 


1914 ». 
1914  •. 
1914  «. 


1914. 
1914. 
1916. 
1915. 

1915. 
1915. 
1916. 
1916. 

1916. 
1917. 
1917, 
1918. 
1918. 


1918... 

1918  ».. 
1918 «». 

1919  ».. 

1919  <». 

1920  ».. 
1921". 


Rate  of  duty. 


Free< 

60  per  ceiit-20  per 

cent.* 

60  per  cent 

.....do 

60  per  ceiit~20  per 

cent.'. 

Free* 

Free* 

60  per  cent 

6Q  per  cent-20  per 

cent.* 

Free' 

Free* 

60  per  cent 

60  per  cent-20  per 
cent.* 

Free* 

60  per  cent 

Free* 

60  per  cent 

60  per  cent-20  per 

cent.* 

Free* 

60  per  cent 

Free 

66i>ercent 

Free 

60  per  cent 

do 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1 


!!35.00 
24.00 

206,931.89 

490,389.54 

19.00 

1,574.00 

638.00 

341,548.00 

14.00 

167.00 

10.00 

232,373.00 

49.00 

23.00 
215,300.00 

97.00 

176,529.00 

6.00 

laoo 

147,833.00 

18.00 

543,814.00 

184.00 

,063,170.00 

378,597.00 


Duty 
collected. 


$11. 52 

124,159.13 

294,233.73 

9.12 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


204,928.80 
6.72 


139,423.80 
23.52 


129,180.00 


105,917.40 
2.88 


88,699.80 
"326,'28i'46" 


637.902.00 
227,154.00 


Ad  valorem 
rate. 


PerurU. 
Free. 
48.00 

60.00 
60.00 
48.00 

Free. 
Free. 
60.00 
48.00 

Free. 
Free. 
60.00 
48.00 

Free. 
60.00 
Free. 
60.00 
48.00 

Free. 
60.00 
Free. 
60.00 
Free. 
60.00 
60.00 


'  Use  of  foreign  ministers. 

*  From  Philippines. 

•  Reciprocity  with  Cuba. 

'  July  1  to  Oct.  4, 1913,  imder  act  of  1909. 

«  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  July  1, 1914,  under  act  of  1913. 

'  Calendar  years. 

"  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 


Stampings,  galleries ,  mesh,  finished  or  not — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914 ». 
1914*. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 

1918  «. 

1919  «. 
1920 ». 
1921*. 


Rate  of  duty. 


I 


Value. 


$14,0ai.07 

12,550.98 

5,240.87 

3, 74a  00 

507.00 

40, 124. 00 

19,567.00 

8,901.00 

10,391.00 

4, 151. 00 

4,716.00 

18,160.00 

14,873.00 

12,292.00 


Dutv  col- 
lected. 


SIO,  503. 08 
9,413.23 
3,930.70 
2,805.00 
380.25 
20,062.00 
9,783.50 
4,450.50 
5,195.50 
2,075.50 
2,358.00 

9,aso.oo 

7,436.50 
6,146.00 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Ad  valorem 
rate. 


Per  cent. 
75.00 
76.00 
75.00 
75.00 
75.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00* 
50.00 
50.00 


1  July  1  to  Oct.  4, 1913,  under  act  of  1909. 

«  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  July  1, 1914,  under  act  of  1913. 

» Calendar  years. 

4  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 
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Cable,  curb  J  rope  and  fancy  chains  valued  at  more  than  SO  cents  per  yard — Imports  for 

consumption — Reveniie. 


Fikcalyear. 


1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914 1. 
1914*. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918. . 
1918 «. 
1919 «. 
1920 «.. 
1921*.. 


Rate  of  duty. 


85  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

60  per  cent , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$137,788.36 

111,128.77 

44,747.46 

12,662.00 

2,157.00 

7,375.00 

3,178.00 

1,360.00 

95.00 

5.00 


10.00 


Duty 

collected. 


$117,120.12 

94,459.46 

38,035.34 

10,762.70 

1,833.45 

4,425.00 

1,906.80 

816.00 

57.00 

3.00 


6.00 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Ad  valorem 
rate. 


Per  cent. 
85.00 
85.00 
85.00 
85.00 
85.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 


60.  OG 


50.00 


3.00 


60.00 


^  July  1  to  Oct.  4, 1913,  under  act  of  1909. 

«  Oct.  4. 1913,  to  July  1, 1914,  under  act  of  1913. 

« Calendar  year. 

*  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 


Mesh  bags  and  purses — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


191G. 
1911. 
1911. 


Rate  of  duty. 


1912.. 
1913.. 
1914*, 
1914  ». 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 

1918  4. 

1919  4. 

1920  «.. 
19214., 


85  per  cent 

do 

85  per  cent  minus 
20  per  cent.i 

85  per  cent , 

do 

do 

60  per  cent 

do 


Quantity. 


Value. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


$180,899.55 

263,359.06 

30.00 

155,888.04 

38,522.54 

8,168.00 

43,021.75 

8,356.00 

3,314.00 

1,080.00 

422.00 

5,864.00 

288.00 

15,514.00 

10,091.00 


Duty 
collected. 


$153,764.61 

223,855.21 

20.40 

132,504.85 

32,744.17 

6.942.80 

25;  813. 05 

5,013.60 

1,988.40 

648.00 

253.20 

3,518.40 

172.80 

9,308.00 

6,054.60 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Ad  valorem 
rate. 


Per  cent. 
85.00 
85.00 
68.00 

85.00 
85.00 
85.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 


» From  Cuba. 

*  July  1  to  Oct.  4, 1913,  under  act  of  1909. 

«  Oct.  4. 1913,  to  July  1, 1914,  under  act  of  1913. 

4  Calendar  year. 

Buckles,  card  cases,  chains,  dgar  cases,  millinery,  military  omamenis,  etc. — Imports  for 

consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


910. 
910. 


ni. 
ni. 


12. 
12. 


Rate  of  duty. 


85  per  cent 

85  i>er  cent  less  20 

per  cent.* 

85  per  cent 

Free" 

85  per  cent  less  20 

per  cent.i 

85  per  cent 

85  per  cent  less  20 

per  cent.* 

85  per  cent 

do 


Quantity. 


13 

14» 

Reciprocity  with  Cuba. 

PliUlppines. 

July  1  to  Oct.  4. 1913,  under  act  of  1909. 

64912— 21— N-1 4 


Value. 


Duty 
collected. 


$523,171.41 
17.00 

786,859.51 
6.00 
1.00 

510,266.63 
3.00 

288,465.27 
71,716.37 


$444,695.69 
11.56 

668,830.57 

.'68* 

438,726.67 
2.04 

245,195.55 
60,958.92 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Ad  valorem 
rate. 


Per  cent. . 
85.00 
68.00 

85.00 
Free. 
68.00 

85.00 
68.00 

85.00 
85.00 
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Goldf  all  other f  manufactures  qfy  or  plated  with — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year: 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

19141 

1914*. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Rate  of  duty. 


45  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

50  per  cent. 

Free* 

50  per  cent , 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$5,488.00 

3,073.00 

10,486.50 

15,018.75 

1,626.00 

23,854.30 

10.00 

34,855.00 

29,972.00 

47,639.00 

56,185.00 

19,069.00 
30,849.00 
74,993.00 
23,610.00 


Duty 
collected. 


$2,469.60 

1,382.85 

4,718.93 

6,758.44 

731.70 

11,927.15 


17,427.50 
14,986.00 
23,819.50 
28,092.50 

9,534.50 
15,424.50 
37,496.50 
11,805.00 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent^ 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
50.00 
Free. 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


•  Duty  remitted  for  For.  Mixu 
Silvery  all  other y  manufactured  of  or  plated  with — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 


» July  1,  to  Oct.  3,1 13,  under  act  of  1909. 

«  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  July  1, 1914,  under  act  of  1913. 


Fiscal  vear: 
1910.... 
19101... 


1910  «. 
1910.. 


1911. 
1911. 
1911. 
1911. 

1912. 
1912. 
1912. 

1913. 
1913. 
1913. 
1913. 


1914  «. 
1914  1. 
1914.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1915.. 


Rate  of  duty. 


of  45 


1915. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1917. 

1917. 
1918. 
1918. 
1918. 


Calendar  year: 

1918 

1918 


1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


45  per  cent. 
75  per  cent 

per  cent «. 

Free< , 

45  per  cent  less  20 

per  cent.* 

45  per  cent 

Free< 

Free* , 

45  per  cent  less  20 

per  cent  .6 

45  per  cent 

Free* 

45  per  cent  less  20 

per  cent.* 

45  per  cent 

Free< 

Free" 

45  per  cent  less  20 

per  cent.* 

45  per  cent 

50  per  cent 

Free4 

Free* 

50  per  cent 

50  per  cent  less  20 

per  cent.* 

Free« 

Free* 

50  per  cent 

do 

50  per  cent  less  20 

per  cent.* 

Free* 

50  per  cent 

Free* 

50  per  cent  less  20 

per  cent.* 


50  per  cent 

50  per  cent  less  20 
per  cent.* 

50  per  cent 

.....do 

do 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$202,869.49 

7.00 
55.00 
10.00 

252,729.32 

3,538.00 

13.00 

19.00 

330,995.14 

18.00 

1.00 

307,549.29 

4,077.00 

18.00 

2.00 

125,553.32 

377,717.66 

1,391.00 

83.00 
335,397.00 

18.00 

386.00 

12.00 

242,916.00 

247,078.00 

75.00 

4&00 

200,809.00 

108.00 

88.00 


110,717.00 
88.00 

222,319.00 
605,120.00 
315,125.00 


Duty 
collected. 


$91,291.29 
2.37 


3.60 
113,728.25 


6.84 
148,948.02 


.36 
138,397.23 


.       -72 

56,499.01 
188,858.84 


167,698.50 
7.20 


121,458.00 

123,539.00 

3a  00 


100,404.50 
35.'26" 


55,358.50 
35.20 

111,159.50 
302,560.00 
107,562.00 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 
45.00 

33.75 


36.00 

45.00 
Free. 
Free. 
36.00 

45.00 
Free. 
36.00 

45.00 
Free. 
Free. 
36.00 

45.00 
50.00 
Free. 
Free. 
50.00 
40.00 

Free. 
Free. 
50.00 
50.00 
40.00 

Free. 
50.00 
Free. 
40.00 


6C.00 
40.00 

50.00 
50.00 
60.00 


^  July  1  to  Aug.  6, 1909,  under  act  of  1807. 

*  Aug.  6. 1909,  to  June  30, 1910,  under  act  of  1909. 

*  From  Philippines. 

*  Duty  remitted  for  use  of  foreign  ministers  or  under  Panama  act. 


^Reciprocity  with  Cuba. 

•  July  1  to  Oct.  4, 1913,  underact  of  1909. 

'Oct.  4, 1913,  to  Julyl,  1914»  ondersctlOlS. 
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3,9» 
94,421 
7»,7S5 

662,737 

10,913 

16,967 

4,924 

42,997 

153,225 
23,722 
40,196 
15,481 
38,990 


1,416 

115.294 

5.417 

422,097 

7,052 

46, 3d? 

3,890 

52.323 

1*1, 6<» 

14,54S 

21,476 

14,719 

63,006 


.,  » 


S1,&I6 
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%3.9^4 
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Jewelry^  articUs  exported  with  benefit  of  drawbadt  (fiscal  years). 


S7,664 

90^»f7 

4.?57 

IQS^197 


300^235 

3^817 

2S^41f 

CIS! 

31,  ne 

80^532 

48^130 

9^457 

M44,l?! 


1910,, 
1911,, 
1912,, 
191^,, 
1914,, 
19M„ 
1916,, 
1917,. 
1918,. 
19W«. 
1919  ». 


Value. 


1614,157.50 
324,543.72 
136, 85a  88 
258,607.00 


Paid, 
drawback. 


stones.! 


$12,403.11 
60,  SOL  50 
32,137.82 
13,548.23 
25,602.09 


J^reby. 


0614,157.50  !. 
324,U6.72  ; 
136, 85a  88  '. 
258,607.00  '. 


127.00 


54,913.00 

106, 34a  00 

38,685.00 

21,866.00 

5,628.00 


7,421,73 
20,727.83 
7,417.18 
4,087.02 
1,094.54 


54,913.00 

106, 34a  00 

38,685u00 

21,866.00 

5,528.00 


1  Inchides  pearls. 


<  Calendar  years. 
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Jewelry  and  related  articles  and  parts  thereof— Rates  of  duty. 


Act  of— 


1883 
1890 


459 
452 


1894 
1897 

1909 


336 
434 


448 


1913 


356 


Tariff  riassHVittifin  or  deBcription. 


Jewdry  of  all  kinds , 

Jewel^^:  All  artides,  not  eiaewbere  gpedaJlj  provided  for  in  this 
act,  composed  of  i^edoos  metals  or  imUannps  thereof,  whether 
set  with  ccxral,  jet,  or  peads,  or  with  diamonds,  rubies,  cameos, 
or  other  precious  stones,  or  mdtatioos  thereof,  or  otherwise,  and 
which  shall  be  known  eommeidallj^  as  "jewelrj,"  and  cameos 
in  frames. 

Jewdry:  All  articles,  not  spedaDy  provided  for  in  this  act,  com- 
mercially known  as  "  jewelrv,"^aiid  cameos  in  frames. 

Artides  commonly  known  as  jewdry,  and  parts  Uiereof .  finisbed 
or  unfinished,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act.  Indiiding 
predous  stones  set,  pearls  set  or  strung,  and  cameos  in  frames. 

Chains,  pins,  cdhu)  cuff,  and  dress  buttons,  charms,  cconbs, 
millinery  and  military  ornaments,  together  with  aU  otlier 
articles  of  every  description,  finisbed  or  parttr  finished,  if  set 
with  imitation  predous  stooefe  composed  of  g^ass  or  i>aste 
(except  imitation  jet),  or  composed  wbclly  or  in  tMei  vauie  of 
silver,  German  silver,  white  metal,  brass  or  gun  metiU,  whether 
or  not  enameled,  washed.  covereAf  plated,  or  alkiyed  with  gUd. 
silv^,  or  nickel,  and  des^^ied  to  be  worn  on  appard  or  canied 
on  or  about  or  attached  to  the  person,  valued  at  20  cents  j^er 
dozen  pieces,  1  cent  each  and  in  addition  thereto  three-fifths  of 
1  cent  per  dozen  for  each  1  cent  the  value  exceeds  2D  cents  per 
dozen;  all  stampings  and  materials  of  metal  (ez^pi  iron  tx 
sted),  or  of  metal  set  with  glass  or  paste,  finisbed  or  partly 
finished,  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going artides  (except  chain  valued  at  l«s  than  30  cents  per 
yard  other  than  nickel  or  nickel-plated  chain;,  valued  at  72 
cents  per  gross,  3  cents  p^  dozen  pieces  and  in  addition  thereto 
one-half  of  1  cent  per  gross  for  each  1  cent  the  value  exceeds  72 
cents  per  gross;  rope,  curb,  cable,  and  other  fancy  patterns  of 
chain,  witnout  bar,  swivel,  snap,  or  ring,  composed  ctf  rolled 
gold  plate  or  of  silvw.  German  silver,  white  metal,  or  brass,  not 
exceeding  one-half  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  breadth,  or  thick- 
ness, valued  at  30  cents  per  yard,  6  cents  per  foot,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  three-fifths  of  1  cent  per  yard  for  each  1  cent  the 
value  exceeds  30  cents  per  yard;  nnisned  or  unfinished  bags, 
purses,  and  other  articles,  or  parts  thereof,  made  in  chief  value 
of  metal  mesh  composed  of  silver,  German  silver^  or  white 
metal,  valued  at  $2  per  dozen  pieces,  10  cents  per  piece  and  in 
addition  thereto  three-fifths  of  1  cent  per  dozen  pieces  for  each 
1  cent  the  value  exceeds  $2  per  dozen;  all  of  the  foregoing, 
whether  known  as  jewelry  or  otherwise  and  whether  or  not 
denomlnatively  or  otherwise  provided  for  in  any  other  para- 
graph of  this  act.  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the 
specific  rate  or  rates  o\  duty  herein  provided;  all  articles  com- 
monly or  commerdally  known  as  jewelry,  or  parts  thereof, 
finished  or  unfinished,  including  chain,  mesh  and  mesh  bags 
and  purses  composed  of  gold  or  platinum,  whether  set  or  not 
set  with  diamonds,  pearls,  cameos,  coral,  or  other  predous  or 
semiprecious  stones,  or  imitations  thereof. 

Jewelry,  commonly  or  commercially  so  known,valued  above  20 
cents  per  dozen  pieces,  60  per  cent  ad  vabrem:  rope,  curb,  cable, 
and  fancy  patterns  of  chain  not  exceeding  one-half  inch  in  diam- 
eter, width,  or  thickness,  valued  above  30  cents  per  yard;  and 
articles  valued  above  20  cents  per  dozen  pieces  (^signed  to  be 
worn  on  apparel  or  carried  on  or  about  or  attached  lo  the  per- 
son, such  as  and  induding  buck>e8.  cardcases,  chains,  cigar 
cases,  cigar  cutters,  cigar  holders,  dgarette  cases,  cigarette 
holders,  coin  holders,  collar,  cuR,  and  drean  buttons,  combs, 
match  boxes,  mesh  bags,  and  purses,  millinery,  military,  ana 
hair  ornaments,  pinp,  powder  cases,  stamp  cases,  vanity  cases, 
and  like  articles;  all  the  foregdng  and  parts  thereof,  finished  or 
partly  finished,  composed  of  metal,  whether  or  not  enameled, 
washed,  covered,  or  plated,  including  rolled  gold  plate,  and 
whether  or  not  set  with  precious  or  seralpredous  stones,  pearls, 
cameos,  coral,  or  amber,  or  with  Imitauon  predous  stone?  or 
imitation  pearlp. 

Stampings,  galleries,  mesh  and  other  materials  of  metal,  whether 
or  not  set  with  glass  or  paste,  finished  or  partly  finished,  sepa- 
rate or  in  strips  or  sheets,  suitable,  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  any  of  the  foregoing  articles  In  this  paragraph. 


Rates  of  dutv,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Do. 


Do. 


60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


30  tariff  information  surveys. 

Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

What  constitutes  jewelry  for  tariff  purposes  has  long  been  a 
troublesome  question.  The  act  of  1883  (par.  459)  read  ^'jewelry  of 
all  kinds. ^-  xhis  was  held  to  be  governed  by  trade  meaning.  Proof 
of  commercial  designation  was  advantageous  to  the  importer.  In 
1890  (par.  452)  the  provision  read  '*aTl  articles  *  *  *  which 
shall  be  known  commercially  as  *  jewelry.^''  The  rate  of  duty  was 
twice  that  of  1883,  and  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  importers  to  prove 
the  articles  were  not  commercially  known  as  jewelry.  In  1897  (par. 
434)  the  word  ''commonly''  was  substituted  for  ''commercially." 
Ordinary  meaning  was  thus  made  the  criterion,  but  commercial  tes- 
timony was  nevertheless  still  admitted  and  considered.  In  1909 
(par.  449)  both  terms  "commonly''  and  "commercially"  were  used, 
with  the  disjunctive  "or."  Either  trade  or  common  meaning  was 
accordingly  sufficient  for  classification  of  articles  as  jewelry.  "Com- 
monly or  commercially"  was  retained  in  1913.  'Commercial  usage 
is  always  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  established  by  evidence.  Caprice 
of  fashion  or  advantages  of  trade  may  var}^  it.  (United  States  i\  Inter- 
national Forwarding  Co.,  6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  25,  of  1915;  American 
Bead  Co.  v.  United  States,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  18,  of  1916.)  Common 
meaning,  on  the  other  hand,  is  matter  of  law  within  judicial  knowl- 
edge. Testimony,  however,  as  well  as  dictionaries  and  other  authori- 
ties may  aid  the  court.  (American  Bead  Co.  v.  United  States,  7  Ct. 
Cusl.  Appls.,  18,  of  1916.) 

Without  attempting  a  comprehensive  definition,  the  Court  of 
Customs  Appeals  has  declared  jewelry  in  common  conception  to  be 
composed  of  precious  metals  or  imitations  thereof,  or  of  precious  or 
semiprecious  stones,  pearls  or  imitations  thereof,  or  cameos,  coral  or 
amber,  including  artificial,  synthetic  or  reconstructed  pearls,  rubies^ 
or  other  precious  stones  strung  or  set.  (American  Bead  Co.  v  United 
States,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  IS,  of  1916.)  Jewelry  may  be  useful  as 
well  as  ornamental;  all  articles  of  personal  adornment  are  not  jewelry. 
(United  States  v.  International  Forwarding  Co.,  6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls., 
25;  United  States  v.  American  Express  Co.,  6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  97; 
United  States  v,  Altman,  6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  131,  of  1915;  American 
Bead  Co.  v.  United  States,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Ai^pls..  18,  of  1916;  Blooming- 
dale  Bros,  et  al.  v.  United  States,  8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls,,  314,  of  1918.) 

Jude  pendants  suitable  for  necklaces,  but  completely  finished,  wero 
held  not  dutiable  as  jewelry  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
metal  work  in  their  composition.     (G.  A.  8390.     T.  D.  38543  of  1920.) 

Ivory,  wood,  and  tortoise-shell  bracelets  were  also  held  not  to  be 
dutiable  as  jewelry.     (Abstract  44022  of  1920.) 

"Designed"  in  "designed  to  be  worn  on  app^irel  or  carried  on  or 
about  or  attached  to  the  person"  refeis  to  such  articles  as  are  spe- 
cially fitted  for  being  carried  on  or  about  the  person  and  devoted  to 
such  use.  (United  States  v.  Fabor,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  406,  of  1917.) 
The  controUing  Question,  apait  from  value  and  material,  is  whether 
the  articles  are  designed  to  be  so  worn,  carried,  or  attached  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  enumerated  articles  and  like  articles  when  in 
their  customary  use.  (Gnllagher  v.  United  States,  6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls  , 
105  of  1915.)  Congress  did  not  intend  to  include  in  the  jewelry  pro- 
vision any  such  articles  not  composed  of  metal  unless  conunonly  or 
commercially  known  as  jewelry.     (American  Bead  Co.  v.  United 
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States,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  18,  of  1916.)  Bone  watch  charms  were 
held  to  be  manufactures  of  bone  and  not  jewelry,  articles  of  bone 
not  being  jewelry.  (U.  S.  v.  Mandel,  IQ  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  — ,  T.  D. 
38294.)  Bone  brooches  (Abstract  43785)  and  pendants  of  bone 
(Abstract  43974  of  1920,  holding  also  that  pendants  of  ivory  are 
dutiable  as  manufactures  of  ivory)  were  likewise  classified.  Articles 
of  jet  have  likewise  been  held  not  to  be  jewelry.  (U.  S.  v.  Beierle, 
1  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  457;  U.  S.  v.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls., 
283;  American  Bead  Co.  v.  United  States,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  18, 
T.  D.  36259;  Wolff  &  Co.  v.  United  States,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  156; 
Abstracts  43804,  43806,  and  43905  of  1920.)  The  words  '^Uke 
articles''  following  articles  enumerated  after  the  words  just  quoted 
must  be  ejusdem  generis  with  the  articles  named.  ((jaUagner  t\ 
United  States,  6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  105,  of  1915.)  Rosaries  of  silver- 
plated  metal  and  colored  glass,  metal  chief  value,  were  held  dutiable 
under  paragraph  167.  (United  States  v,  American  Bead  Co.,  7  Ct. 
Cust.  Appls.,  132,  of  1916.)  But  silver-plated  metal  rosaries  were 
classified  under  paragi-aph  356  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (Abstract 
43785,  of  1920.)  Whether  they  are  "designed  to  be  worn  on  ap- 
parel or  carried  on  or  about  or  attached  to  the  person''  is  a  matter 
of  evidence.  (United  States  v.  Malhami  &  Co.,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls., 
175,  of  1916.) 

Cigar  lighters  designed  to  be  carried  on  the  person  being  within 
paragraph  356  and  ako  paragraph  381  as  smokers'  articles,  was  held 
by  virtue  of  paragraph  386,  dutiable  under  paragraph  356  of  the  act 
of  1913.  (Bischoff  &  Co.  v.  United  States,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  138. 
of  1916.) 

Compasses  of  metal  and  glass  were  held  to  come  within  paragraph 
356.     (Abstract  43805,  of  1920.) 

The  words  ** parts  thereof"  and  ^* composed  of  metal"  do  not  refer 
to  jewelry.  (Mamluck  &  Co.  et  al.  v.  United  States,  6  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls.,  556,  of  1916;  American  Bead  Co.  v.  United  States,  7  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls.,  18,  of  1916.)  An  article  not  an  actual  constituent  of  a  manu- 
facture can  not  be  considered  as  a  part  thereof  unless  it  has  been 
advanced  to  a  point  which  definitely  commits  it  to  that  specific 
class  and  kind  of  manufacture.  (United  States  v,  American  Bead 
Co.,  9  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  27,  of  1919.)  Articles  composed  in  chief 
value  of  metal  with  a  substantial  minor  value  of  other  material,  the 
metal  value  distinctly  preponderating,  are  within  the  phrase.  (Hen- 
sel  V.  United  States,  6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  162,  of  1915.) 

Hatpins  with  large  paste  heads  of  a  pearly  luster  and  metal  gold- 
plated  shafts,  paste  chief  value,  wore  held  dutiable  under  paragraph 
95  of  the  act  of  1913  as  manufactures  of  paste  rather  than  unaer 
paragraph  167  as  gold-plated  articles  or  under  paragraph  356  as 
jewehy.  Paragraph  167  was  restricted  to  articles  or  wares  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  metal.  Every  importation  regardless  of  size, 
use,  or  shape,  which  remotely  resembles  a  pearl  in  color  can  not  be 
regarded  as  an  imitation  pearl  and  classified  as  jewelry.  (Veith  v. 
United  States,  10  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  — ;  T.  D.  38554.) 

The  words  '^separate  or  in  strips  or  sheets"  following  ''stampings, 
galleries,  mesh  and  other  materials  of  metal,"  are  not  words  of  limita- 
tion inserted  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  sentence,  but  words  of  ampli- 
fication to  make  certain  that  whether  imported  in  the  form  of  strips 
or  sheets  or  as  separate  entireties  cut  therefrom,  stampings,  galleries, 
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mesh  and  other  materials  of  metal,  capable  of  such  fonns  should 
not  escape  the  duty  prescribed  by  the  provision.  (French  Import 
Co.  V.  United  States,  7  Ct.  Gust.  Appls.,  460,  of  1917.)  '^Suitable 
for  use"  does  not  imply  or  require  chief  use,  but  susceptibiUty  for 
the  use  expressed,  (tfnited  States  v,  Lorsch  &  Co.,  8  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls.,  109,  of  1917.) 

Metal  vanity  cases  are  dutiable  at  60  per  cent  under  this  paragraph 
but  leather  vanity  cases,  even  though  the  contents  be  of  met^  and 
metal  chief  value  of  the  entirety,  are  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  under 
paragraph  360.  Some  parts  of  vanity  cases  are  autiable  under 
paragraph  356  of  the  act  of  1913  at  60  per  cent,  but  small  mirrors 
suitable  for  use  in  fitting  out  vanity  cases  are  dutiable  at  30  per  cent 
under  paragraph  95. 

Necklaces,  as  a  rule,  are  jewelry  and  dutiable  at  60  per  cent  under 
paragraph  356,  but  necklaces  of  various  materials,  sucn  as  imitation 
jet,  are  not  so  classified.  (United  States  v,  Beierle,  1  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls.,  457,  of  1911-  American -Bead  Co.  v.  United  States,  7  Ct. 
Cust.  Appls.,  18;  Wolff  &  Co.  v.  United  States,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls., 
156;  American  Bead  Co.  v.  United  States,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  161, 
of  1916.) 

But  necklaces  made  of  wax-filled  glass  imitation  pearl  beads,  per- 
manently strung  and  fitted  with  metal  clasps  and  imitation  pearl 
pendants  were  classified  as  jewelry  under  paragraph  356  of  the  act 
of  1913,  and  not  under  paragraph,  333  as  articles  of  beads.  The  provi- 
sion in  paragraph  356  for  such  jewelry  as  is  valued  above  20  cents 
per  dozen  pieces  was  declared  to  indicate  that  in  the  congressional 
view  there  is  cheaper  jewelry  and  serves  to  show  that  whether  or  not 
merchandise  is  to  be  classified  as  jewelry  is  not  to  be  determined  by 
its  value.  (United  States  v.  Woolworth  Co.,  10  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  — ; 
T.  D.  38552.) 

See  survey  on  precious,  semiprecious,  and  imitation  precious  stones 
and  upon  beads. 

PRECIOUS  STONES  AND  PEARLS,  NOT  ADVANCED  IN  VALUE  FROM  THE 

ORIGINAL  STATE.1 

Summary. 

Precious  stones  are  crystals  of  various  rare  minerals.  They  are 
cut  to  enhance  their  beauty  and  then  set  in  jewelry.  The  diamond, 
a  crystalline  form  of  carbon,  is  the  most  important  stone,  the  pro- 
duction surpassing  in  value  that  of  all  other  gems  combined.  Some 
precious  stones,  notably  the  diamond,  are  used  in  the  trades  foi 
cutting  glass,  engraving  on  copper,  as  dies  for  wire  drawing,  as  an 
abrasive  for  truing  emery  wheels,  and  for  bearings  in  deUcatie 
machinery.  The  United  States  possesses  no  large  developed  economic 
deposits  of  precious  stones.  The  domestic  production  varies  widely 
from  year  to  year  but  seldom  amounts  to  over  $300,000.^  This  figure 
is  almost  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  imports. 

Pearls  are  of  organic  origin,  and  occur  as  secretions  in  several 
species  of  shellfish.     Most  of  the  world's  production  of  pearls  are 

^  See  also  surveys  on  cut  gems,  and  imitation  pearls  and  precious  stones. 

s  Domestic  production  is  gems  other  than  diamonds,  ana  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  domestic  pro- 
duction plays  an  important  part. 
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found  in  the  sea  oysters  native  to  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  but  the 
production  from  the  fresh-water  clams  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
its  tributaries  amounts  to  about  $300,000  annually. 

Imports  of  pearls  and  precious  stones  fluctuate  with  general  indus- 
trial conditions.  Large  increases  are  noted  during  prosperous  years, 
the  importations  decreasing  materially  during  periods  of  financial 
unrest.  During  the  period  1910  to  1919,  inclusive,  the  maximum 
imports  of  precious  stones  and  pearls  was  in  1919,  when  about 
$51,000,000  worth  were  entered.  The  minimum  imports  were  about 
$14,000,000  in  1915. 

Most  of  the  precious  stones  imported  have  been  cut  abroad  and  are 
imported  as  finished  gems,  but  of  late  years  the  domestic  gem-cutting 
industry  has  expanded  materially,  and  during  1918  importations  of 
rough  stories  amounted  to  almost  47  per  cent  of  the  total  importations, 

TARIFF   CONSIDERATIONS. 

Precious  stones  suitable  for  use  as  gems  are  used  for  no  other  pur- 

fiose.  The  atones  used  for  industrial  purposes  are  those  unsuitable 
or  gems  because  of  defects.  Bort  is  the  general  term  used  to  denote 
diamonds  and  parts  of  diamonds  which  are  unsuitable  for  gem  use. 
Miners',  glaziers',  and  engravers'  diamonds  are  subdivisions  of  this 
class  of  material.  At  present  miners',  glaziers',  and  engravers'  dia- 
monds are  admitted  free,  and  unclassified  material  is  dutiable  at 
10  per  cent. 

Gems  are  so  easily  concealed  about  the  person  that  any  increase 
of  duty  above  a  nominal  percentage  results  in  extensive  smuggling 
operations.  It  is  difiicult  to  smuggle  unset  stones  because,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  values  per  unit  of  weight  is  much  less  than 
that  of  cut  stones,  the  cutting  industry  is  concentrated  in  and  around 
New  York  City,  and  all  sales  of  stones  are  easily  traced.  Cut  stones, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  disposed  of  to  retail  jewelers  throughout 
the  country. 
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aro,  000.00 

I181.009.26 

113,016.3.1 
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Mil,  66o.ro 

300^000.00 

30^  ooo.ro 
3m,  ooo.ro 

Preeima  Honet — Dittrihutwn  o/predaut  stone  impoHa  (fitoal  yeart). 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Diamonds,  uncut 

^«Sl« 
39,2ffi 

(9,071.089 
24,390,™ 

92,' 263 

19,484.  Otfl 

"'g;g 

(11,073,784 

27,170,996 

863,241 

94,013 

»7,416,71» 

Iclsu 

39, 741,5*5 

33,783,279     34,432,407 

39,807,014 

25.934,240 

282,810 
4,419;  930 

10,050,  tm 

33,888,531 

180,012           112,9.'>7 
4,058,090       3,48.1,604 
9,251,101  !     0,597,006 
28,448,772  1  27,975,487 

75,814 
2,774.220 
12,  019,  378 
29.945.218 

20:28S;»4 

1.819?242!    I,I3M5S      2,063?y 

28.7 
S,8M,790 

45,750,225     38,830,328  1  39,055,781 
7,46^760    ^SKm'I    1,184,510 

'Sffi 

■w,« 

47,225.086    40,375,372  140,840,900 

IKS 

SS;^ 



1  Duties  lor  precious  stone)  cmlj. 
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Precious  stones — Distribution  of  precious  stone  imports  (fiscal  years) — Continued. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Diamonds,  uncut. « 

13,204,206 

8,437,782 

258,272 

71,548 

$11,461,475 

20,605,064 

738,086 

64,974 

$11,864,421 

21,873,947 

948,592 

166,983 

$12,975,502 

13,868,995 

1,049,975 

297,939 

$12,636,024 

7, 734, 160 

718,397 

460,237 

$20,306,768 

1>iamonds.  out 

64,085,610 

Industrial  diamonds 

984,381 

TJnclassified  bort 

1,367,088 

Totf^\  dlamorids  - , 

11,971,808 

32,859,598 

34,843,943 

28,192,411 

21,648,808 

86,743,837 

Other  precious  stones,  uncut. . 

Other  precious  stones,  cut 

Total  uncut  stones 

54,141 

762,304 

3,258,347 

9,200,088 

26.1 

1,551,597 

167, 331 

1, 504, 977 

11,628,806 

22,110,041 

34.5 

9, 932, 109 

130,289 

2, 341, 182 

11,994,710 

24,215,129 

33.1 

9,065,234 

114,881 

1,158,479 

13,090,383 

16,027,474 

46.6 

1,668,433 

140,284 

956,939 

12,776,308 

8,691,089 

58.8 

765,929 

219,626 

4,936,287 

20,526,284 

Total  cut  stones 

69,020,897 

Percentage  uncut 

22.9 

Pearls 

11,008,973 

Total  real  gems ^ 

Imitation  eems.. 

14,010,030 
853,773 

43,670,956 
817,642 

45,275,073 
1,129,988 

29, 786, 290 
855,258 

22,233,326 
889,086 

100, 556, 164 
1,690,182 

(Ir^nd  tntfil  - . , , . . . . 

14,863,803 
2,483,326 

44,488,598 
7, 571, 539 

46,405,061 
7,860,476 

30,641,548 
4,664,636 

23,122,412 
3,373,073 

102, 146, 336 

Total  duties 

18,498,228.60 

General  Information, 
par.  357,  tariff  act  op  1913. 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  rough  or  uncut,  and  not 
advanced  in  condition  or  value  from  their  natural  state  by  cleaving, 
splitting,  cutting,  or  other  process,  whether  in  their  natural  state 
or  broken,  and  bort;  any  of  tne  foregoing  not  set,  *  *  *  ^  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  pearls,  and  parts  thereof,  drilled  or  undrilled  but 
not  set  or  strung,     *    *     *,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Par.  474.  Glaziers'  and  engravers'  diamonds,  unset,  miners' 
diamonds.     Free. 

Par.  520.  Jet,  unmanufactured.     Free. 

Par.  463.  Coral,  marine,  uncut,  and  immanufactured.     Free. 

Par.  390.  Agates,  unmanufactured.     Free. 

DESCRIPTION   AND   USES. 

Precious  stones  are  crystals  of  various  rare  minerals  which  are 
used  in  jewelry,  after  cutting  and  polishing  to  develop  the  color  and 
refraction.  Precious  stones  are  sold  by  weight.  Tne  imit,  called 
a  '* carat"  (caret),  is  equal  to  205  milligrams  or  y^  part  of  an 
oimce  troy. 

The  diamondj  a  crystalline  form  of  carbon,  is  the  most  important 
gem  stone.  It  is  usually  transparent,  is  the  hardest  known  sub- 
stance, and  possesses  a  very  hign  index  of  refraction  so  that  when 
cut  it  sparkles  imder  the  light.  Diamonds  are  either  colorless, 
yellow,  bluish,  pink,  or  black.  The  bluish  white  stones  are  most 
prized,  and  are  worth  more  per  carat  than  the  pink,  vellow,  or  black 
crystals.  The  diamond  has  always  been  a  fashionable  stone  and  for 
this  reason  the  price  has  increased  in  the  face  of  greatly  increased 
production.  Recently,  very  small  artificial  diamonds  nave  been 
produced,  but  so  far  all  attempts  to  produce  stones  suitable  for 
gems  have  resulted  in  failure.  The  value  of  the  world's  diamond 
production  is  greater  than  that  of  all  other  precious  stones  combmed. 

Bort  is  diamond  material  not  suitable  for  use  as  gems. 
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Emerald  is  a  deep  green  variety  of  beryl,  and  why  is  a  deep  red 
variety  of  corundum  (aluminum  oxide).  Both  stones  are  produced 
in  very  limited  quantities  from  scattered  deposits,  and  iSne  specimens 
command  higher  prices  than  diamonds  of  the  same  size. 

Sapphire  is  a  white,  yellow,  or  blue  variety  of  corundum.  The 
blue  stones  are  the  most  valuable,  but  the  yellow  and  white  stones 
are  used  extensively  as  cheap  gems. 

Tourmalines  are  anhydrous  aluminum-boron  siUcates.  The  crys- 
tals are  red,  pink,  green,  or  black.  The  value  depends  on  the  color 
and  the  freedom  from  flaws. 

Garnets  are  iron-almninimi  or  magnesium-aluminum  silicates. 
The  crystals  are  deep  red  in  color.  The  stone  is  rather  common 
and  the  value  is  small. 

^urquoise  is  a  blue  opaque  mineral  composed  of  phosphate  of 
alumina,  colored  with  a  little  iron  and  copper. 

Beryl  is  a  beryllium-aluminum  siHcate.  The  color  may  be  white, 
yellow,  pink,  blue,  or  green.  The  deep  green  phase  is  the  emerald, 
the  blue  is  called  aquamarine,  and  the  yellow,  golden  beryl. 

Silica  J  the  oxide  of  silicon,  is  a  gem  mineral  of  great  importance. 
The  milky  white  transluscent  form  is  the  opal.  Chalcedony,  agates, 
and  petrified  wood  are  dense  noncrystalline  forms  of  the  same 
mineral.  The  crystallized  forms  are  known  as  rock  crystal,  amethyst, 
and  other  names  depending  on  the  color. 

Pearls  are  of  animal  origin.  They  are  formed  by  several  species 
of  shellfish — ^notably  the  oyster,  salt-water  mussel,  and  fresh-water 
clam — as  a  secretion  about  any  grit  that  finds  its  way  between  the 
shells  and  can  not  be  expelled.  They  possess  a  high  polish  when 
found  and  do  not  require  further  treatment  to  fit  them  for  use  as 
gems.  They  are,  therefore,  in  the  same  class  as  cut  diamonds, 
although  no  additional  work  has  been  performed  upon  them. 

CbraZ  is  the  shell  of  certain  marine  Crustacea. 

Jet  is  a  hard  pitch-black  coal,  capable  of  taking  a  high  polish. 

Aaate  is  a  variety  of  quartz  which  is  pecuhar  in  consisting  of 
bands  or  layers  of  blended  colors.  Certain  varieties  are  distinguished, 
as  ribbon  agate,  fortification  agate,  moss  agate,  star  agate,  zone 
agate,  clouded  agate,  etc.  Most  commerciS  agate  is  artificially 
stained,  so  that  stones  naturally  unattractive  come  to  be  valuable 
for  ornamental  purposes. 

Many  other  stones  are  used  as  gems,  but  to  a  limited  extent  only. 
A  complete  list  of  gem  minerals — numbering  many  himdreds — is  to 
be  found  in  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1917,  Part  II. 

USES. 

Precious  stones  are  used  as  gems,  and  some,  notably  the  diamond, 
have  been  turned  to  limited  commercial  use. 

The  black  form  of  diamond  is  widely  used  as  the  cutting  agent 
in  the  diamond  rock  drill,  and  chips  from  the  gem  diamond  are 
used  for  cutting  glass  and  engraving  on  copper  and  steel.  Diamond 
dust  is  used  as  an  abrasive  :&r  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds  and 
other  gems.  Inferior  diamonds  are  used  for  truing  abrasive 
wheels.  The  automobile  industry  is  a  large  consumer.  Drilled  gem 
diamonds  are  used  as  dies  for  drawing  very  fine  wires. 

Small  rubies,  sapphires,  and  other  precious  stones  are  used  as 
bearings  in  watches  and  other  dehcate  mechanisms. 
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Agates  are  used  in  rings,  cups,  beads,  handles  of  small  utensils, 
l>iimishers,  pestles,  mortars,  and  trivial  ornaments,  and  in  delicate 
jnaehanisms,  such  as  bearing-surface  pivots  and  knife  edges  ol 
^weighing  apparatus. 

SUBSTITUTES. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  semiprecious  stones  are  used  as  imi- 
'tations  of  precious  stones.  Cheap  imitations  of  every  known  precious 
stone  are  made  of  glass.  The  ruby  and  sapphire  are  the  only  stones 
that  have  been  produced  artificially  of  a  size  suitable  for  gems.  Arti- 
ficial rubies  and  sapphires  of  large  size  and  fine  color  have  been  pro- 
•<Iuced,  which  can  be  distinguished  from  natural  stones  only  with 
extreme  difficulty.  Mined  riibies  of  good  color  are  worth  up  to  $1,000 
per  caret  but  synthetic  stones  may  be  bought  for  $10  to  $20  per  carat. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

Precious  stones  are  widely  distributed  over  the  earth  but  no  exten- 
sive deposits  of  any  of  the  major  precious  stones  have  been  developed 
in  the  United  States.  The  only  precious  stones  that  have  been  pro- 
<iuced  commercially  in  this  country  are  the  sapphire,  turquoise,  tour- 
xnaline,  garnet,  topaz,  fceryl,  and  several  varieties  of  quartz.  Domes- 
t,ic  production  of  several  of  these  varieties  is  often  sufficient  to  supply 
t;he  domestic  demand. 

Diamond. — Occasional  diamonds  have  been  found  in  the  glacial  drift 
in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  and  in  placer  deposits  in  North 
'Carolina,  but  bU  attempts  to  discover  the  source  of  the  supply  have 
failed.     A  rock  formation  in  Arkansas,  similar  to  the  *^ pipes"  of 
^o-called  ''blue  groimd"  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  Soutn  African 
production  is  produced,  is  now  being  developed.     More  than  a  thou- 
:isand  diamonds,  some  of  considerable  value,  were  foimd  during  pre- 
vious development  work  at  this  deposit  and  it  is  possible  that  deposits 
of  large  extent  and  great  value  will  be  discovered  as  the  present 
<ievelopment  proceeds. 

Sapphires  are  found  in  considerable  (juantities  in  several  localities 
in  Moiitana,  but  in  general  the  deposits  are  scattered  and  do  not 
justify  commercial  development.  One  dike  deposit  containing 
sapphires  is  known  and  has  oeen  worked  to  some  extent.  The  rough 
stones  are  exported  a»d  are  cut  abroad. 

Tur^uoi8e,-^A  large  quantity  of  turquoise  and  turquoise  matrix 
material  is  produced  from  widely  scattered  veins  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mezico,  and  southern  California. 

Garnets  are  produced  in  North  Carolina,  but  only  in  small  quan- 
tities. Imperfect  crystals  suitable  for  abrasive  purposes  are  abun- 
•dant  and  are  mined  extensively. 

Topaz  has  been  found  in  tne  Thomas  Mountains,  Utah,  and  in 
San  Diego  County,  Calif. 

Beryl, — ^Pink  and  blue-green  beryl  or  aquamarine  have  been  found 
in  California. 

Tourmalines  are  found  in  granitic  dikes  in  Maine,  California,  and 
Connecticut.  The  gems  occur  in  pockets  and  are  recovered  as  a 
by-product  of  the  quarrying  operation. 

Quartz  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  rock  minerals,  but 
lar^e  crystals  of  colors  suitable  for  gems  are  rather  rare.  The  blue 
Variety  known  as  amethyst,  the  coloness  form  known  as  rock  crystal, 
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and  the  dense  noncrystalline  variety  known  as  chalcedony,  agate^  or 
petrifbd  wood  have  been  found  here  in  some  quantity. 

Numerous  localities  jdeld  agates.  They  are  abundant  in  trap- 
rocks  of  the  Lake  Superior  region.  Wood  agate,  or  agatized  wooa, 
is  found  in  Colorado,  California,  and  elsewnere  in  tne  West,  the- 
famous  "silicified  foresf  known  as  Chalcedony  Park,  in  Arizona, 
being  most  noted.  Foreign  agates  are  foimd  mainly  in  Uruguajr 
and  Brazil;  these  were  formerly  sent  to  Germany  where  their  polishing 
was  an  important  mdustry. 

Pearls  are  produced  in  the  United  States  in  some  quantity.  The- 
river  clams,  caught  in  the  Mississippi  River  for  their  shells,  are  an 
important  source  of  supply.  Occasional  gems  are  found  in  the  thin- 
shelled  mussels,  native  to  the  ponds  and  streams  of  eastern  United 
States,  and  in  the  common  edible  oyster. 

Organization. — ^Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  precious-stone  production 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  production  of  a  few 
small  turquoise  mines  in  the  Southwest,  are  from  small  pockets. 
Little  capital  is  employed  in  the  mining  industry. 

Domestic  consumption, — ^The  United  States  is  the  largest  consumer 
of  precious  stones  in  the  world.  The  imports  of  diamonds  alone^ 
amoimt  to  between  30  and  35  million  dollars  yearly,  and  compared  to- 
this  figure  the  domestic  production  is  insignificant. 

Domestic  exports, — ^Nil. 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 

The  commercial  deposits  of  precious  stones  are  widely  scattered  p 
emeralds  are  mined  extensively  in  Colombia,  South  America;  sapphires- 
and  several  related  minerals,  m  Siam  and  Ceylon;  garnets,  in  Bo^ 
hernia;  topaz,  in  the  Ural  Moimtains  of  Russia  and  in  Brazil;  tur- 
quoise, in  Persia;  beryl,  in  Madagascar;  and  opals,  in  New  Soutfah 
Wales,  Hungary,  and  Mexico.  A  large  part  of  the  gem  pearl  supply 
is  found  in  an  oyster  native  to  the  islands  of  Oceama.  Coral  is> 
imported  from  Italy. 

Diamonds  were  formerly  obtained  from  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
India,  and  later  from  extensive  deposits  in  Brazil.  The  chief  supply^ 
of  black  diamonds  for  use  in  diamond  drills  comes  from  the  latter- 
locality. 

In  recent  years  the  Kimberly  mines  of  South*  Africa  have  supplied- 
over  95  per  cent  of  the  total  diamond  output  of  the  world.  In 
South  Africa  diamonds  occur  in  a  peculiar  serpentine  breccia  known 
as  '^blue  ground.''  This  material  nils  what  appears  to  be  the  necks, 
of  extinct  volcanoes.  After  weathering  on  tne  surface  for  some 
time,  the  diamond-bearing  material  is  broken  up  and  the  diamonds^ 
recovered  by  passing  the  gravel  over  greased  snaking  tables.  The- 
diamonds  sticK  to  the  ^eased  surface  and  are  recovered. 

The  entire  South  African  diamond  supply,  except  for  that  from  a. 
few  minor  placer  producers,  is  controlled  oy  one  large  syndicate  that 
regulates  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  product.  In  this  way  th.e- 
production  is  controlled,  the  market  is  stabilized,  and  violent  fluctu- 
ations of  price  are  prevented.  The  entire  production  was  shipped  to 
England  before  the  war  and  then  distributed  to  the  various  cuttings 
centers,  such  as  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Paris.  New 
York  City  has  become  an  important  cutting  center  in  recent  years- 
During  the  war  considerable  quantities  of  placer  stones  were  smppeci 
direct  to  New  York  from  South  Africa. 
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IMPOETS. 

Imports  of  precious  stones  vary  directly  with  the  prosperity  of 
^he  country.  In  unsettled  periods  as  during  the  fiscal  year  1915,  the 
imports  are  comparatively  small  while  in  prosperous  periods,  when 
"the  general  biiying  power  is  increased,  the  imports  of  gems  are  greatly 
•stimulated.  I)urmg  the  10-year  period,  1910  to  1919,  inclusive, 
the  value  of  imports  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  includ- 
ing pearls,  fluctuated  from  $14,555,224  in  1915  to  $48,210,381  i^;i 

1913. 
In  1910  only  22  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  precious  stones 

(chiefly  diamonds)  imported  were  rough  or  imcut  but  the  percent- 
4ige  of  imcut  stones  has  increased  steadily  and  in  1918  amoimted  to 
48  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Pearls  were  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  every  tariff 
:act  from  1883  to  1909,  inclusive.  In  1913  the  duty  was  increased 
to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  the  act  of  1883,  diamonds,  rough  or  imcut,  were  admitted  free, 
l)ut  other  precious  stones  either  rough  or  cut,  were  dutiable  at  10 
T)©r  cent  ad  valorem.  All  precious  stones,  imcut,  were  admitted 
jree  under  the  tariff  of  1890,  but  a  10  per  cent  duty  was  imposed  in 
"the  act  of  1894.  All  uncut  precious  stones  were  admitted  free 
Tinder  the  tariff  acts  of  1897  and  1909.  In  1913,  imcut  precious 
atones  of  all  kinds  were  made  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Diamonds  destined  for  commercial  use  in  the  industries,  includ- 
ing glaziers',  engravers',  and  miners'  diamonds,  and  diamond  frag- 
Jhents  not  suitable  for  gems  (bort),  were  on  the  free  list  in  the  tarul 
^cts  of  1883,  1890,  1894,  1897,  and  1909.  In  the  tariff  act  of  1913, 
T)ort,  n.  s.  p.  f.,  was  made  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but 
jniners',  glaziers',  and  engravers'  diamonds  remained  on  the  free  list. 

COMPETITIVE  CONDITIONS. 

As  there  is  no  stable  precious  stone  producing  industry  in  the 
TJnited  States,  the  prices  charged  for  diamonds  in  the  United  States 
Are  based  on  the  sjoidicate  price,  the  price  charged  by  the  De  Beers 
(English)  producers,  plus  duty.  The  value  of  uncut  stones  is  some- 
thing of  a  gamble;  tne  syndicate  compels  the  buyer  to  accept  the 
seller's  assortment,  and,  furthermore,  small  flaws  and  variations  of 
•color  can  not  be  seen  in  the  rough  stone.  There  are  two  factors 
which  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  a  cut  stone  above  the  theoretical 
•cost  obtained  by  adding  the  cost  of  cutting  to  the  price  of  the  rough 
:8tone.  In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  cut  away  a  large  and 
variable  part  of  the  original  stone  in  cutting,  and  finally  a  charge 
must  be  made  for  the  stones  which  on  cutting  prove  to  be  of  poor 
grade,  and  for  those  which  are  broken  in  the  process. 

TARIFF  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Precious  stones,  suitable  for  use  as  gems,  are  used  for  no  other 
purpose.  They  are  therefore  luxuries.  The  rate  of  duty  has  very 
little  effect  on  the  amount  of  stones  imported,  but  high  duties  always 
place  a  premium  on  smugglmg,  and  as  diamonds,  especially,  repre- 
«ent  a  lai^e  amount  of  money  m  small  space,  a  fortune  m  the  stones 
can  be  hidden  about  the  person. 
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The  smuggler  buys  his  stones  in  the  European  market  and  as  h» 
pays  no  duty  he  has  a  20  per  cent  advantage  in  the  United  States^ 
market  in  competition  with  honest  imports  and  10  per  cent  advantage 
in  competion  with  domestic  cutters  who  were  obhged  to  pay  10  per 
cent  duty  on  their  raw  material.  A  decreased  duty  on  uncut  stones 
decreases  the  smugglers'  advantage  over  the  domestic  cutter  but^ 
does  not  alter  his  advantage  over  the  importer  of  cut  stones. 
.  A  lai^e  supply  of  smuggled  cut  stones  demoralizes  the  domestic 
cutting  mdustry  as  well  as  the  legitimate  importing  of  cut  stones^ 
especially  when,  as  at  present,  the  rough  material  is  dutiable.  The 
American  Jewelers*  Protective  Association  assert  that  a  large  amount 
of  semiprecious  stones  was  formerly  imported  rourfi  on  approval. 
The  duty  on  uncut  stones  makes  this  ]>rocedure  difficult  ot  opera- 
tion and  handicaps  the  domestic  cutter  in  purchasing  his  raw  mate- 
rial. They  estimate  that  doubling  the  duty  causes  four  times  as 
much  smu^ling,  and  the  result  may  easily  be  a  reduction  in  the 
revenues,  not  to  mention  the  damage  done  the  domestic  cutters  and 
honest  importers  due  to  the  lai^e  quantities  of  smuggled  stones 
entering  the  market  in  competition  with  the  legitimate  importations. 

Bort  is  the  name  given  to  a  lai^e  class  of  diamonds  which  are  not 
suitable  for  use  as  gems.  It  includes  the  black  diamonds,  or  car- 
bonado, used  in  diamond  drills  (miners'  diamonds),  diamonds  show- 
ing irregular  crystal  structure  which  will  not  polish,  irregular  frag- 
ments oi  gem  diamonds  obtained  in  the  cutting  process  and  used  m 
glass  cutting  and  engravers'  tools  (glaziers'  and  engravers'  diamonds)^ 
diamonds  which  have  been  drilled  for  use  as  dies  in  wire  drawing 
machines,  diamonds  suitable  for  use  in  dressing  abrasive  wheels,  ana 
other  diamond  fragments  of  no  particular  industrial  use.  Under  the 
present  classification,  fragments  which  are  suitable  for  use  in  miners*^ 
drills  and  glaziers'and  engravers'  tools  are  admitted  free  (par.  474)^ 
although  the  unmanufactured  fragments  are  dutiable.    (Par.  357.) 

There  is  little  temptation  to  smuggle  uncut  stones  because  thejr 
must  be  marketed  through  a  diamond-cutting  establishment.  As 
the  industry  is  concentrated  aroimd  New  York,  all  sales  are  easily 
traced.  Cut  stones,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  sold  to  any  one  of 
the  thousands  of  retail  jewelers  throughout  the  United  States  with- 
out exciting  suspicion. 

Under  me  present  classification  matched  pearls,  which,  when 
strung,  form  a  necklace,  are  admitted  at  20  ner  cent  if  imported 
unstrung.  Matched  and  graded  pearls  are  worth  more  than  individ- 
ual peans  of  tiie  same  size  and  the  value  is  the  same  either  strung  or 
loose.*  The  duty  on  a  strung  necklace,  however,  is  60  per  cent,  smce 
it  is  an  article  commonly  known  as  iewelrv. 

Value  per  unit  of  weight  regardless  of  the  mineral  composition 
appears  to  be  the  only  eflfective  basis  of  distinction  between  precioiK 
and  semiprecious  stones.  Rarity,  color,  and  size  are  factors  in 
determining  the  value  of  gem  minerals,  and  fashion  may  raise  a 
comparatively  common  stone  to  the  rank  of  precious  gem.  Sap- 
phires are  found  in  several  colors — ^from  white  through  yeUow  and 
olue  to  red — and  the  value  mav  varv  from  a  few  dollars  to  a  thousand 

« latere  iTBS  testimony  in  C3ts«  U.  S.  r.  Citroen  that  pearls  graded  for  aneddace  arelessTalaabletlian  Ui» 
aggnse^te  values  of  tht  iDdividaa]  pearls,  but  the  evMence  was  oontradictoTy,  other  ititDesses  testifyi^s 
that  peuis  were  worth  more  as  aneodace.  It  is  probable  that  the  auction  Tahieof  thenecidaoeislesstiaD 
that  of  iodividoa]  pearls,  bat  wheo  the  pearls  have  be«Q  aocomolated  on  order  from  a  proqpeetive  bajer 
ooDditioDs  are  revvi^sed. 
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•dollars  a  carat.  The  value  of  diamonds  depends  largely  on  color: 
"fcrown  stones  are  comparatively  inexpensive,"  while  blue-white  ana 

the  fancy-colored  gems  are  probably  the  most  valuable  known. 
"The  value  of  Chinese  jade  while  usually  much  less  than  that  of  dia- 
ononds  varies  between  wide  limits,  the  value  being  based  upon  color 

and  to  a  certain  extent  upon  age.    Amethyst  and  aquamarines  are 

£opular  at  present  and  the  value  in  consequence  is  considerably 
igher  than  it  had  been  for  some  years.  Other  stones  formerly 
ranking  with  the  more  valuable  gems  have  lost  caste  because  of 
<5hanged  preference  or  increased  production. 

Value  of 'precious  stones  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1918^  by  States. 

Montana $47,753  I   Colorado $3,430 

Nevada 21,674      Arkansas  and  New  Mexico 3,089 

CaUfomia 9,572  '    OtherStatesi 4,667 

Arizona 9,206  |  

Maine 7,132  |  Total 106,523 

J^roduction  of  precious  stone  material  in  the  United  States.^ — Value  of  the  rough  stones. 


stone. 


Agates,  chalcedony,  etc 

Ameth^irst 

Bcnltoite 

Beryl,  except  emerald 

Califomite 

Chiastolite 

Chlorastrolite 

•Chrysoprase 

Copper  ore  gems 

Cyanite 

Diamond 

Emerald 

Epidote 

Spark  of  feldspar,  sunstone,  etc. 

Garnet 

Gold  quartz 

Hematite 

Jade 

Jasper,  pet.  wood,  etc , 

Opal.... 

Pnenacite 

Peridote 

Prase 

Pyrite 

Quartz,  rock,  crystal,  etc 

Rhodenite 

Rose  quartz 

Ruby 

RutiJe 

Sapphire 

Smithsonite 

Spodumlne,  kunzite,  hidden 

ite 

Thomsonite 

Topaz 

Tourmaline 

Turcjuoise  and  matrix 

Variscite,  amatrice,  chlorutah- 

lite..... 

Miscellaneous » . . 


1911 


$8,128 
725 


2,505 

150 

25 

1,992 

13,550 

800 


2,750 
9,500 


175 
2,065 
1,700 


1912 


$9,978 

363 

150 

1,765 

275 


350 
220 

1,085 
10 

1,475 

2,375 
10 

1,310 
860 

1,900 


Total. 


2,240 
1,875 


360 


2,400 

1,300 

1,744 

210 


215,313 
25 

75 

1,500 

2,675 

16,645 

44,751 

5,750 
3,224 


343,692 


6,005 
10,925 


8,100 


1913 


1914 


$8,895      $8,312 
389  255 


1,615 
152  I 


2,395 
1,425 


2,350 
'6,"3i5' 


75 
1,280 


765 


1,285 

4,285 

300 


449 
1,760 
1,050 


1915 


1916 


$23,262 
122 


1,675 
8  1,535 


1,050 
1,120 

0) 
608 


(2) 


$2,031 


(<) 

"i,"7i3 


5,275 
15, 130 


265 

2,448 

550 

865 

2,260 


195,505 
650 

18,000 

450 

376 

28,200 

10,140 

8,450 
4,408 


319,722 


375 

25 

50 

1,640 

165 

337 

200 


300 
4,700 
1,114 


100 


368 
4,-523 

(«) 
126 


2,680 

(^) 

(*) 

305 
1,542 
(2) 
(*) 


1917 


(2) 


$2,178 
2,765 


(' 


(4 


:] 


2,857 


4,175 

(^) 

(*) 

0) 
624 


1918 


(2) 
(2) 


$1,906 
320 

(*) 


2,299 


8,503 
M,850 


f:i 


(2) 

1,838 


238,638 
50 

6,520 


736 
7,630 
8,075 

6,105 
2,920 


319,454 


4,046 

1,050 

400 

100 


60,932 
60 

4,000 

21 

1,380 

7,980 

13,370 

6,056 
2,287 


124,661 


1,042 

■2,437 

86 

350 


(*) 
88,214 

(*) 

^*} 

862 
10,969 
11,691 

3,867 
6,172 


170,431 


456 

(«) 

2,073 
25,707 

(*) 
99,180 


0) 
47 

1,005 
60,807 
21,811 

3,140 
3,467 


217,793 


230 
12,452 
14, 171 

2,360 
6,928 


131,012 


1,910 

(^) 
(*) 
(*) 
1,277 

(2) 
138 


(») 
6,304 

{*) 
1,018 

t^ 

16,211 
616 

(«) 
(») 

"42,*4i4 


t^ 


281 

(0 

907 

6,206 

20,667 

763 
4,897 


106,623 


1  Mineral  resources,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

*  Included  under  quartz. 

>  Includes  $10  vesuvianite  not  Califomite. 

*  Small  production  included  under  miscellaneous  gems. 
» Included  under  Beryl. 

*  Small  production  of  gold  quartz  included  under  quartz. 
» Including  $226  wood  opal. 

« Including  gold  quartz. 
» Included  in  corundum. 


1  Other  States  include  Florida,  Hawaii.  Idaho,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey.  New  York.  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah, 
Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.    Production  in  each  State  less  than  $1,000. 
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Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones — ProdvAition  in  foreign  countries — Continued. 

OTHER  PRECIOUS  STONES-Continued. 
Production  of  Jade  in  Bubma. 


1916. 
1917. 


Value. 


£48,926 
67,502 


S238,10(> 
328,500 


Weight  op  Material  Mined  in  1916,  1917,  1918. 

Jade pounds . .  1, 303, 818 

Amber do 8, 624 

Diamonds^  uncut  {including  miners^  glaziers^  and  engravers\  not  set)  (free) — Imjports^ 

by  countries  (fiscal  years). 


Imported  from— 


Belgium 

France 

Germany 

NetherlandvS 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Mexico 

Argentina 

Brazil 

A.ustralia 

BriUsh  South  Africa. 
Another 


1910 


11,767,380 

1,165,501 

89,059 

721, 744 


6,338,380 
16,279 
36,887 


18,014 

5 

13,349 

66,006 


1911 


$1,010,649 

697,803 

41,914 

844,912 


6,669,240 
2,232 
3,313 


Total j  10,232,604 


8,270 
3 


2,607 


1912 


$1,247,999 

559,291 

62,275 

773,045 


7,071,699 
17,972 
25,869 


73,934 


1913 


578 
851 


$2,129,987 

•    401,661 

68.248 

963, 124 

2,538 

8, 635, 134 

61,729 

1,245 

700 

70,232 

37 

4,918 


9, 280, 943       9, 833, 613     12, 339, 553 


19141 


$678,702 
108,262 
•  371 
196, 50S 


3,378,045 
6, 169 


1914  figures  for  period  July  1-Oct.  2, 1913. 


Gem  diamonds y  uncut — Imports  by  countries. 

FISCAL  YEARS. 


4,368,055 


Imported  f rom— 


Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Japan 

British  South  Africa. 
Italy 


Cuba 

British  Guiana. 
Siam. 


19141 


$289,055 


11,998 

279 

118,588 

2,694,940 

14,286 

20 

22,453 

14 


1915 


$5,332 


5,175 
1,375 

257,451 
2,770,814 

149,213 


109,881 
*58,'939" 


1916 


$1, 131 


113, 329 

10,675,870 

20,453 


317, 193 


1917 


$7,298 
11,395 


43,511 

10,782,705 

26,079 


413, 149 


315,153  I        433,038 


1918 


$12,364 


112,460 

11,973,387 

94 


537,608^ 


275,938 

14,618 

802 

739 


All  other. 


Total. 


3,151,633 


3,358,180 


11,443,129     11,717,175 


12,928,010 


1 1914  figures  for  period  from  Oct.  4, 1913- June  30, 1914,  inclusive. 
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Gem  diamonds,  uncut — Imports  by  countries — Continued. 

CALENDAR  YEARS. 


Imported  from— 


Belgium 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Cuba 

Brazil 

British  Guiana 

Siam 

British  South  Africa. 
All  other 


Total. 


1918 


$163 

14,618 

23,126 

11,924,482 

94 

802 

444,465 


197,777 


1919 


12,913 
22,818 


1,337,775 

17,921,148 

22 


529,272 

29,613 

2,198 

469,999 


1920 


12,605,526  I      20,315,758        $10,527,362 


Diamonds;  glaziers*  and  engravers^  unset  and  miners*    (free) — Imports   by   countries 

(fiscal  years). 


Imported  from— 


Franoe 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Brazil 

British  South  Africa. 

Japan 

Oceania. 


All  other.... 
Total. 


19141 


1915 


$263,310 

187,547 

59,073 

12, 773 

52,045 


3,331 


9,880 


587,959 


$20,423 
73,692 

107,523 
10,860 
37,919 


1,470 


3,949 


266,736 


1916 

$222,919 

96,564 

42,427 

1,618 

367,935 


6,618 


4,721 


742,802 


1917 


$167,493 

40, 761 

136,248 


587,379 

12,461 

3,975 


275 


948,592 


1918 


$55,448 

17,598 

311,376 

2,747 

666, 2&I 


1,241 
5,311 


1,049,975 


1  Period  Oct.  4, 1913- June  30, 1914,  inclusive. 

Glaziers  and  engravers*  diamonds ,  etc. — Imports  by  countries  (calendar  years). 


France 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom. 

Brazil 

China 

Australia 


Total. 


Imported  from— 


1918 

1919 

1920 

$37,877 

$74,082 
164,747 
203,021 
542,528 

20,510 

264,426 

386,136 

5,311 

4,138 

.>-•.■■•>.•• 

718,397 

984,381 

$1,527,763 

Other  precious  stones,  uncut.^ — Imports  by  countries  (fiscal  years). 


Imported  from— 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Russia  in  £urox)e 

Spain ; 

■Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

North  America 

South  America 

China 

British  India 

Other  British  East  Indies. 

Japan 

Oceania 

Africa 


Total. 


1910 


$207 

2,896 

26,628 

34,897 


1,831 

16,792 

171,697 

3,161 

303 

265 


25,767 
■'3,*237 


286,660 


1911 


$21 


10,989 
20,860 


16,996 

86,481 

926 


61 

3,286 

39,366 

136 

2,909 


182,010 


1912 


$49 

76 

16,600 

27,878 

297 

716 


16,730 

20,083 

1,065 

436 


21,390 

4,687 

il56 

606 


112,658 


1913 


$7,613 

11,330 

10 


11,062 
2,003 
3,460 


24^705 
'i8,*975 


79,158 


1914 


$2S4 
1,896 


1,887 
1,245 


10,953 


6,810 
10 


23,085 


1 1914  figures  cover  period  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  inclusive. 
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Other  precious  stones,-  uncut  (dutiabley — Imports  by  countries  (fiscal  years). 


Ipported  from— 


Austria-Hungary 

France 

Qermany 

Italy 

Neuierlands 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

NcMiihAmenca 

South  America 

All  British  East  Indies. 

Other  Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


Total. 


1914 


$74 

2,266 

2,930 

12 


3,805 
829 


735 

650 

3,359 


H660 


1915 


112 

15^454 

3,845 

5 

527 


3,617 

13 

3,449 

3,572 

119 

29,965 


1916 


120,491 
46,949 
20,274 


22,351 
16 
14,383 
13,853 
229 
19,397 


60,578  1   157,943 


1917 


$29,768 

168 

2,363 


5»285 
4,385 


32,994 
16,052 

295 
53,942 

306 


145,558 


1918 


$4,079 
""*i59 


1,063 
47^308 
12,573 
21,488 
3,789 
1,162 
21,575 


113, 184 


*  Figures  for  1914  cover  period  from  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914,  inclusive. 

Other  precious  stones — Uncut — Imports  by  countries  (calendar  years). 


B^gimn 

*xance 

^«therland8 

^^Titzerland 

U'nitedKhigdom. 
Oanada 


-K'anama , 

^^exico 

'^^est  Indies.... 
South  America. 

A^ia 

Oceania 

Africa 


Total. 


Imported  from— 


$13,830 

159 

2,972 

306 

478,820 

2,223 

2,131 

92 

10,225 

35,933 

11,806 

20,633 

25,520 


$124 

143,593 

1,051 

244,830 

696 

997,093 

14,550 


1,359 

600 

118,200 

63,094 

15,904 

32.428 


1920 


604,550      1,623,522  i    $3,717,741 


P earls i  and  parts  o/,  not  strung  or  set,  ^ — Imports  by  countries  (fiscal  years). 


Imported  from— 


Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

SwitzOTland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Central  America 

Mexico 

British  West  Indies. . . . 

South  America. 

China  and  Hongkong... 

Japan 

Turkev  in  Asia 

Oceania 

All  British  East  Indies. 
AU  other 


Total. 


1911 


$5,428 

711,503 

144,068 

16 

1,600 

413 

5,064 

259,700 

250 


5,105 
25 


88 

6,869 

164 


1,140,293 


1912 


$962 

1,417,852 

134,218 

11,338 

452 


8,121 
487,489 


140 

7,720 

2,235 

905 

83 

16,423 

355 

1,000 


1913 


2,089,313 


$3,876,018 

208,917 

36,174 


4,269 

2,873 

1,639,721 

2,733 

1,175 

3,688 

16 

1,148 

373 

28,570 

818 

185 


1914 


$6 

3,483,308 

84,358 

6,504 

7,421 


2,884 

632,598 

74 

4,800 

26,399 

5 


14,778 

1,118 

680 


1915 


$600,309 

14,066 

693 

1,063 

111 


996,912 
3,623 


840 
1,214 
3,068 

264 
14,643 

515 
7,300 

130 


5,806,673 


4,263,933 


1,644,751 


1916 


$5,242,088 
3,984 
1,544 
4,454 
4,801 


4,683,347 

628 

1,498 

20,667 

2,199 

16,969 

3,061 

47,467 


438,835 
2,719 


10,474,061 


1  Included  in  "Other  precious  and  semiprecious  stones,  out,  but  not  set"  prior  to  1911. 
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Pearls^  and  parts  of^  not  strung  or  set — Imports  by  countries  (fiscal  years) — Continued, 


Imported  from  — 


Belgium 

France 

Oermanv 

Italy 

^Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Turkev  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

•Central  America  J 

Mexico 

British  West  Indies.. - 

South  America 

China  and  Hongkong.. 

J-ipan 

All  British  East  Indies. 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Oceania 

All  other 


Total. 


1917 


$5,703,691 


174 


270 


2,817,350 
179 

sm 

9,504 

9S 

1,569 

21,331 

39,947 

331,871 


3,251 
1,853 


8,931,938 


1918 


$474,363 

'""'i'sso 


730,927 

218 

38,390 

17,780 


1,373 

4,642 

4,613 

311,009 


4,000 
736 


1,589,631 


Calendar  years. 


1918 


$112,580 


1,580 


376,741 


46,400 
16,047 


250 

336 

12,969 

150,584 


103.433 


820,920 


1919 


$5,982,654 


12,912 


5,347,460 

252 

38,404 

6,306 


502 

38,899 

2,608 

81,003 


76,463 


11,616,463 


1020 


0) 
$3,641,786 


7,377,772 


1  No  importations  or  included  with  "All  other." 

2  Panama  only,  1917-1918,  fiscal  years. 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones:  Diamonds,  rough  or  uncut  and  not  advanced  in 
condition  or  value  from  their  natural  state  by  cleaving^  splitting,  cutting,  or  other 
process — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
19141. 
1914  «. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918. . 

1918  3. 

1919  3. 
19203. 
19214. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Free. . 
do. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

10  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Quantity. 


Carats. 


Value. 


$10,792,908.00 

4,021,816.00 

3,983,131.00 

9,767,640.43 

9,071,089.00 

9,484,049.00 

11,973,764.00 

4,266,110.00 

3,150,606.00 

3,204,206.00 

11,461,475.00 

11,864,421.00 

12,975,502.00 

12,636,024.00 

20.306,758.00 

10,626,125.00 

1,761,168.00 


Duty 
collected. 


$315,060.60 
320,420.60 
1,146,147.50 
1,186,442.10 
1,297,550.20 
1,263,602.40 
2,a30,07o.80 
1,052,612.60 
176,116.80 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Ad  valorem 
rate. 


Per  cent. 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


1  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  under  act  of  1909. 

«  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914,  inclusive,  under  act  of  1913. 


»  Calendar  venr. 

*  6  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 


Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones:  Diamonds,  miners',  glaziers',  and  engravers',  not 

set— Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Frct^.. 

do. 

do. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$344,731.00 
430,670.00 
776,853.00 


Duty 
collected. 


Value  per 

unit  OT 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


•  JBiriuo<a..4,  iai£,  n 


Sort  ' — ImpoTtf  far-  afnatnipttait^Rrittaic . 


Flscslj'Mr: 

Bitcddol}'. 

Qomtlrr 

V.ta: 

UntT 

eoUeoec 

,=„". 

.m 

1W   

::::^..:..„:.:;. 

IS  :::::;:::::::;: 

■  Oct.  4, 1SI3,  to  Jul;  1, 1M1, 


drat  n  bcrt"  nkv  la  Oct.  ^  MEL 
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Diamonds  and  other  precioiis  stones:  Other  precious  stones,  rough  or  uncuty  and  not 
advanced  in  condition  or  value  from  their  natural  state  by  cleaving,  splitting,  cutting ^ 
or  other  process — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 


Fiscal  year. 


1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
19141. 
1914  >. 
1914  ». 


1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1918  ». 

1918  4. 

1918  4. 

1919  4. 
19204. 
1921 ». 


Rate  of  duty. 


Free 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do ; 

do 

.....do 

10  per  cent 

10  per  cent  less  20 

per  cent. 

10  per  cent 

.....do 

....do 

....do 

10  per  cent  less  20 

per  cent. 

10  per  cent 

10  per  cent  less  20 

per  cent. 

....do 

10  per  cent 

do 


Quantity, 


Carats. 


Value. 


Duty 
collected. 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$156,327.00 

113,242.00 

274^250.00 

282,810.00 

180,012.87 

112,957.00 

75,614.00 

23,085.00 

16, 445. 15 

75.00 

54^141.00 
167,331.00 
130,289.00 
104^656.00 

10,225.00 

129,959.00 
10,225.00 

219,526.00 

354,937.00 

82,756.00 


$1,644.52 
6.00 

5^414.10 

16,733.10 

13,028.90 

10,465.60 

818.00 

12;,  995. 90 
818.00 

21,952.60 

35,493.70 

8,275.60 


/Vd  valwenx 
rate. 


Per  tent. 


10.00 
8.00 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
8.00 

10,00 
8.00 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


1  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  under  act  of  1909. 

>  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914,  under  act  of  1913. 

« Reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba. 

4  Calendar  years. 

6  Six  montns  ended  June  30, 1921. 


—  — ^, — W-,  -- — . 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones:  Pearls,  split,  not  otherwise  provided  for — Imports 

for  consumption — Revenue, 


Fiscal  year. 


1908. 
1909. 


Rate  of  duty. 


20  per  cent. 
do 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$2,315.00 
57.00 


Duty 
collected. 


$463.00 
11.40 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent. 
20.00 
20.00 


Diamonds    and  other  precious  stones:  Pearls  in  their  natural  state,  not  strung  or  set — 

Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


1907.. 
19071 

1908.. 
19081 

1909.. 
19091 


Rate  of  duty. 


of  10 


10  per  cent . 
75  per  cent 

per  cent. 

10  per  cent 

75  per  cent  of 

per  cent. 

10  per  cent 

75  per  cent  of  10 

percent. 


10 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$1,593,498.00 
8.00 

515,478.00 
8.00 

2,334^243.00 
20.00 


Duty 
collected. 


$159,349.80 
.60 

51,547.80 
.60 

233,424.30 
1.51 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 
10.00 
7.50 

10.00 
7.50 

10.00 
7.50 


From  Philippine  Islands. 


^ 
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DiamondB  and  other  precunts  and  semipredoua  stones,  and  im/Uations  of:  Cut,  but  not 
set,  and  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry — Pearls,  and  parts  of,  drilled 
or  undrilled,  not  strung  or  set — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


^9lo.. 

1910  K 
1911.. 

1911  K 
1912.. 
19121. 
1913,. 
19131. 
1914  2. 
1914  ». 
1916.. 
1916.. 
1916 1. 
1917.. 
19171. 
1918.. 
19181. 
1918  4. 
19181 
19194. 
1919 1 

1920  4 

1921  * 


Rate  of  duty. 


10 per  cent. 

Free 

10 per  cent. 

Free 

10  per  cent . 

Free 

10 per  cent. 

Free 

10 per  cent. 
20 per  cent. 

do 

do 

Free 

20  per  cent . 

Free 

20  per  cent. 

Free 

20 per  cent. 

Free 

20 per  cent. 

Free 

20  per  cent. 
do 


Quantity. 


Number. 


Value. 


$1,819, 

1,130, 

2,082, 

5,800, 

2,673, 
1,591, 
1,551, 

20, 
9,012, 

52, 
1,602, 

65, 
667, 

97, 
10,933, 

75, 
7,801, 
1,360, 


092.50 
150.00 
453.50 
2.00 
637.00 
651.00 
465.00 
325.00 
548.00 
907.00 
597.00 
864.00 
245.00 
338.00 
896.00 
570.00 
863.00 
990.00 
939.00 
510.00 
463.00 
728.00 
253.00 


Duty 
collected. 


$181,909.25 


113,045.35 
208,' 263.' to" 


580,046.50 


267,354.80 

318,381.40 

310,319.40 

1,982,372.80 


1,802,467.60 
'326,'5i4.*66 


133,598.00 
2,*18'6,"7b2.66' 


1,560,345.00 
272,060.00 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 
10.00 


10.00 

"i6.'66 


10.00 


10.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


20.00 

"26.'66 


20.00 

ao'oo 


20.00 
20.00 


*  Calendar  year. 

» 6  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 


1  From  Philippine  Islands. 

»  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  under  act  of  1909. 

»  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914,  under  act  of  1913. 

Agates,  unmanufactured — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 

m 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1.808 

Free 

$490 
290 
162 
209 
114 
247 
470 
236 
25 

1909 

do 

1910 

do 

1911 

do 

1912 

do 

1913 

do 

1914 

do 

1916 

do 

1916 

do 

Cofol — Marine,  urgent  and  unmanufactured — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


1908.. 

1909.. 

1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1918 1. 

19191. 

19201 

1921  « 


Rate  qI  duty. 


Free.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

.....do. 
.....do. 

do. 

.....do. 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do 
....do 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


265 


Value. 


$137 
14,771 

2,796 

1,987 

414 

192 

255 

34 

100 

126 

86 

1,306 

1,389 


Duty 
collected. 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$4.92 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


< 


1  Calendar  year. 


>  6  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 
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Jet,  unmanufcLctured — haporUfor  consumption — Revenue, 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

$4,735 
8,496 

316 
1,199 

371 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1915 

Free 

1918 

1918» 

do 

1919» 

do 

19201' 

do 

1921* 

do 

•  ••i*>««*«»a 

1  Calendar  years. 


*  G  months. 


Precious  and  semiprecious  stones,  uncut;  pearls  and  parts  thereof,  not  strung — Rates  of 

duty. 


■ 

Act  of— 

Par. 

1883 

687 

1883 

480 

1883 

688 

'  1883 

727 

1883 

682 

1883 

596 

1890 

453 

1890 

657 

1890 

620 

1890 

547 

1890 

476 

1894 

337 

1894 

338 

1894 

467 

1894 

521 

1894 

456 

1894 

366 

1897 

436 

1897 

545 

1897 

586 

1897 

535 

1897 

467 

1909 

449 

1909 

555 

1909 

598 

1909 

546 

1909 

485 

1909 

556  1 

1913 

357 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 


1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 


474 
520 
463 
390 


Diamonds,  rough  or  uncut,    *   ♦    ♦    

Precious  stones  of  all  kinds 

Diamond  dust  or  bort 

Jet,  unmanufactured 

Coral,  marine,  unmanufactured 

Agates,  unmanufactured 

Pearls 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  rough  or  uncut,  including 
glaziers'  and  engravers'  diamonds  not  set,  and  diamond  dust  or 
Dort,  and  jewels  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  watches. 

Jet,  unmanufactured 

Coral,  marine,  uncut,  and  unmanufactured 

Agates,  unmanufactured 

Pearls,  including  pearls  strung  but  not  set 

♦    *   ♦.    And  on  uncut  precious  stones  of  all  kinds 

Dianurnds;  miners',  glaziers',  and  engravers'  diamonds  not  set, 
and  diamond  dust  or  bort.   *   ♦   * 

Jet,  tmmanufactured 

Coral,  marine,  uncut,  and  unmanufactured 

Agates,  unmanufactured 

Pearls  in  their  natural  state,  not  strung  or  set 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  rough  or  uncut,  and  not 
advancedin  condition  or  value  from  their  natural  state  by  cleav- 
ing, splitting,  cutting,  or  other  process,  including  miners', 
glaziers',  and  engravers'  diaiponds  not  set,  and  diamond  dust 
or  bort. 

Jet,  unmanufactured 

Coral,  marine,  uncut,  and  unmanufactured 

Agates,  unmanufactured 

Pearls  and  parts  thweof ,  drilled  or  undrilled .  but  not  set  or  strung 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  rough  or  uncut,  and  not 
advanced  in  condition  or  value  from  their  natural  state  by 
cleaving,  splitting,  cutting,  or  other  process,  including  glaziers' 
and  engravers'  diamonds  not  set. 

Jet,  unmanufactured 

Coral,  marine,  uncut,  and  unmanufactured 

Agates,  unmanufactured 

Miners'  diamonds,  whether  in  their  natural  form  or  broken,  and 
bort;  any  of  the  foregoing  not  set.    *    ♦    *. 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  rough  or  uncut,  and  not 
advanced  m  condition  or  value  from  their  natural  state  by 
cleaving,  splitting,  cutting,  or  other  process,  whether  in  their 
natural  form  or  broken,  and  bort,  any  of  the  foregoing  not 
set.    *   ♦    *. 

Pearls  and  parts  thereof,  drilled  or  undrilled,  but  not  set  or 
strung;    *    *    *. 

Glaziers'  and  engravers'  diamonds,  unset,  miners'  diamonds — 

Jet,  unmanufactured 

Coral,  marine,  uncut,  and  unmanufactured 

Agates,  unmanufactured 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


Free. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Free. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
10  x)er  cent  ad  valorem. 

Do. 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Free. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Free. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Free. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

The  court  can  not  disregard  the  condition  upon  which  the  law 
intakes  the  duty  depend.  Temporary  stringing  for  facility  in  trans- 
portation only  precludes  classification  as  ''not  threaded  or  strung." 
(Frankenberg  Co.  v.  United  States,  206  U.  S.  224,  of  1907.)  Under 
tlae  rule  that  dutiable  classification  must  be  ascertained  upon  exami- 
nation of  the  article  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  imported,  pearls 
ready  for  stringing  and  actually  strung  as  a  necklace  before  importa- 
tion were  held  not  pearls  set  or  strung  for  tariff  purposes,  but ''  pearls 
in  their  natural  state,  not  strung  or  set"  (par.  436,  act  of  1897) .  The 
court  also  held  that  a  prescribed  rate  of  duty  can  not  be  escaped  by 
disguise  or  artifice;  but  if  an  article  imported  is  not  the  article  de- 
scrioed  as  dutiable  at  a  specified  rate  it  does  not  become  dutiable 
under  the  description  because  it  has  been  manufactured  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  imported  at  a  lower  rate.  (United  States  v.  Citroen, 
223  U.  S.,  407,  of  1912.) 

Separate  provision  is  made  in  the  act  of  1913  for  beads,  including 
Mrdtation  pearl  beads,  temporarily  strung  for  facility  in  transporta- 
^on  only  (par.  333),  but  none  for  pearls. 

See  Surveys  on  Precious  Stones  Advanced  and  on  Imitation  Pre- 
cious Stones. 

PRECIOUS  AND  SEMIPRECIOUS  STONES,  ADVANCED. 

(See  also  U.  S.  T.  C.  Surveys  on  Uncut  Precious  Stones  and  Imita- 
tion Precious  Stones.) « 

Summary. 

Description  and  uses, — Cut  precious  stones  ar^  crystals  of  various 
minerals  which  have  been  shaped  or  cut,  and  polished,  to  enhance 
their  color  and  brilliancy.  Diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires, 
and  opals  are  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  the  precious  stones, 
but  many  other  minerals  are  used  as  gems,  although  the  market  in 
most  cases  is  limited.  Precious  stones  are  used  for  ornamenting 
jewelry  and  novelty  articles.  The  diamond  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant precious  stone  and  data  contained  in  this  survey  applies  to  dia- 
monds except  where  otherwise  stated. 

Domestic  vroduction. — The  domestic  production  of  gem  minerals  is 
small,  but  tne  domestic  industry  engaged  in  cutting  gems  of  foreijgn 
origin,  is  well  organized,  and  during  1919  (fiscal  year)  fully  one- third 
of  the  gem  imports  were  rough  crystals  which  were  cut  in  the  United 
States.  The  manufacturing  process  is  largely  handwork,  and  the 
skill  of  the  operator  plays  a  large  part  in  the  successful  operation  of 
the  industry.  Fifty-eight  to  sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  rough  stone  is 
lost  in  the  cutting  operation,  but  the  waste  is  marketable  for  indus- 
trial and  abrasive  purposes. 

The  diamond  cutting  industry  is  carried* on  principally  in  and  about 
New  York  City,  and  is  conducted  in  both  small  ana  large  shops. 
Expert  diamond  cutters  command  salaries  of  over  $100  per  week. 

Foreign  production, — Amsterdam  and  Antwerp  have  always  been 
the  world's  largest  pre^cious  stone  cutting  centers.  In  Europe,  the 
industrv  is  carried  on  in  both  large  and  small  shops,  and  in  many 
cases  tne  workers  are  confined  to  members  of  the  cutter's  family. 
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The  war  eliminated  Belgium  and  greatly  curtailed  the  industry  in 
Holland  because  of  the  scarcity  of  raw  material.  As  diamond  pro- 
duction was  resumed  in  South  Africa,  the  Dutch,  French,  English, 
and  especially  the  United  States  cutting  industry  expanded  to  supply 
the  demand  formerly  satisfied  by  the  Belgians.  The  JBelgian  industry 
is  now  operating  again.  The  English  cutting  industry  profited  by 
the  war  and  Great  Britain  is  takmg  steps  to  retain  the  advantage 
gained. 

Imports. — Imports  of  gems  fluctuate  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  There  has  been  a  general  increase  in  the  value  of  rough 
material.  In  1910  importations  of  rough  stones  were  22.8  per  cent 
of  the  total,  and  in  1919  33.5  per  cent.  Imports  of  cut  stones  during 
1914,  1918,  and  1919  were  valued  at  approxunately  $20,000,000, 
$8,700,000,  and  $69,000,000,  respectively. 

Prices, — The  value  of  a  gem  varies  with  the  variety,  size,  cutting, 
color,  and  the  freedom  from  flaws. 

Tariff  history. — High  duties  on  precious  stones  result  in  extensive 
smuggling  operations,  and  for  this  reason  the  duties  on  gems  have 
always  been  held  at  a  comparatively  low  level.  In  the  act  of  1894 
finished  gems  were  dutiable  at  25  per  cent,  and  at  present  they  are 
dutiable  at  20  per  cent,  but  in  the  other  acts  since  1883  a  uniform 
rate  of  10  per  cent  was  maintained.  Rough  stones  were  on  the  free 
list  in  the  tariff  acts  of  1883,  1890,  1897,  and  1909.  In  the  acts  of 
1894  and  1913  they  were  made  dutiable  at  10  per  cent. 

Competitive  conditions. — ^The  domestic  cutter  competes  actively  and 
successfully  with  the  European  under  present  conditions,  at  least  on 
material  legitimately  imported,  but  the  European  cutter  is  able  to 
work  up  smaller  stones  and  chips,  thus  obtaining  larger  profit  from 
his  waste  material.  The  cutting  of  chips  and  very  small  stones  is, 
in  some  cases,  performed  by  women  or  by  apprentices  in  the  trade. 

That  part  oi  the  industry  working  on  precious  stones  other  than 
diamonds  is  highly  organized  abroad,  but  the  domestic  industry  can 
compete  in  this  field  under  normal  conditions.  Total  importations 
of  cut  stones  during  the  period  1910-1919  were  valued  at  twenty  times 
the  value  of  rough  stones  imported,  but  rough  material  of  this  char- 
acter is  quite  inexpensive,  and  domestic  production  is  considerable. 

Tariff  considerations. — ^The  more  precious  gems  (diamonds,  emer- 
alds, natural  rubies,  natural  blue  sapphires,  opals,  and  pearls)  are 
very  valuable  per  unit  of  size  or  weight  and  are  easily  concealed  about 
the  person.  A  high  duty  encourages  smuggUng  and  in  the  end  de- 
moralizes the  market  by  discouraging  legitimate  importations.  In 
the  last  year  of  the  period  1894  to  1897,  when  duties  were  25  per  cent 
on  cut  stones  and  10  per  cent  on  rough  material,  the  revenue  from 
gem  duties  was  less  than  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1894,  when  the 
duty  was  10  per  cent. 

All  branches  of  the  gem  and  jew.elry  industry  (cutters,  importers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers)  are  imited  m  favor  of  a  tariff  of  no  t  over 
10  per  cent  on  the  most  precious  cut  stones. 

It  would  appear  that  higher  duties  on  precious  stones  other  than 
diamonds,  blue  sapphires,  rubies,  emeralds,  opals,  and  pearls  would  not 
result  in  excessive  smuggling,  but  as  the  imports  are  largely  individual 
stones  of  great  beauty  the  value  per  carat  often  places  them  in  the 
same  class  with  diamonds.  Furthermore  higher  duties  on  these 
so-called  semiprecious  stones  would  seriously  affect  the  export 
market  for  the  fine  jewelry  in  which  these  stones  are  mounted. 
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General  Information. 

3  also  T.  I.  C.  surveys  of  uncut  precious  stones  and  imitation 
•us  stones.) 

TARIF  ACT  OP   1913. 

'.  357.  *  *  *;  diamonds,  coral,  rubies,  cameos,  and  other 
►us  stones  and  semiprecious  stones,  cut  but  not  set,  and  suitable 
le  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

DESCRIPTION   AND   USES. 

b  precious  and  semiprecious  stones  are  crystals  of  various  min- 
wiich  have  been  cut  and  polished  to  enhance  their  color  and 
incy.  Rubies  and  diamonds  are  true  precious  stones.  Coral  is 
aell  of  a  marine  Crustacea.  Cameos  are  precious  stones  (usually 
)  which  have  been  carved  in  relief.  The  Italian  cameos  con- 
f  a  light  and  a  dark  layer  of  mineral.  This  is  carved  so  that  one 
forms  the  relief  carving  and  the  other  the  backgroimd. 
t  gems  are  used  for  ornamentation  on  jewelry  and  expensive 
Ity  articles.  Precious  stones  which  are  to  be  used  for  industrial 
3ses  are  manufactured  by  rough  shaping;  these  products  are 
ed  in  the  survey  on  uncut  precious  stones. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION. 

le  crude,  rough  crystals  of  mineral  used  for  gems  are  f oimd  in  all 
J  of  the  world,  as  described  in  the  survey  on  uncut  precious  stones* 
rough  stones  are  sent  to  cutting  centers  and  very  few,  if  any,  are 
it  the  point  of  origin. 

ateriats. — ^Rough  crystals  of  the  gem  mineral  are  used  as  raw 
irial.  Lead  or  cement  is  used  to  hold  the  crystal  during  the 
ng  and  polishing  operation,  and  diamond  dust  or  other  abrasive 
ed  for  shaping  the  stone. 

luipment, — ^Very  simple  machines  are  used  for  grinding  and  pol- 
g  the  faces  of  the  crystal.  Handwork  is  the  most  important 
of  the  procedure,  and  the  cutter's  success  depends  on  his  obtain- 
he  maximum  possible  weight  of  cut  gem  from  his  raw  material, 
crystals  are  sawed  by  a  disk  of  metal  impregnated  with  diamond 

> 

eihods  of  mcmufacture. — ^Rough  diamond  crystals  are  first  care- 
inspected  for  flaws  and  irregularities  and  then  split  along  the 
ral  cleavage  planes.  In  this  operation  it  is  often  possible  to 
inate  flaws  so  that  perfect  cut  stones  can  be  prodnced  from 
)d,  rough  material.  The  divisions  formed  by  the  first  splits  are 
worked  up  into  gems  if  of  sufficient  size.  The  later  splits  and 
d  fragments  produce  slivers  of  crystal  that  are  used  for  glaziers^ 
engravers'  diamonds  or  are  ground  to  powder  for  abrasive  pur- 

3. 

le  roughly  shaped  gem  is  imbedded  in  a  cake  of  lead  or  cement 

rougmy  shaped  hj  grinding  it  against  another  diamond.     The 

s  are  cut  by  pressing  the  stone  against  a  revolving  table  covered 

diamond  dust  and  oil.     The  stone  must  be  reset  for  grinding 

quarter  and  the  cutter  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  amount  of  grind-t 
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ing  necessary.  In  a  trade  of  this  kind  where  a  slight  error  of  ludg- 
ment  may  spoil  a  stone  worth  thousands  of  dollars,  skilled  labor 
commands  a  high  price  and  wages  nm  over  a  himdred  dollars  a 
week.     A  perfectly  cut  stone  contains  64  facets  besides  the  table. 

Emeraldis,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones  are  cut  in  various 
shapes  to  bring  out  the  color  and  brilliance.  They  are  softer  mate- 
rial, and  are  more  easily  shaped.  Carborundum  dust  is  used  in- 
stead of  diamond  dust  for  cutting  and  the  facets  are  polished  witii 
tripoli  powder. 

A  skillful  cutter  will  produce  cut  diamonds  weighing  from  39  to 
42  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  rough  crystal.  The  shape  of  the  raw 
material  and  the  prevalence  of  imperfections  plays  a  large  part  in 
the  possible  recovery  and  cut  stones  weighing  as  htUe  as  30  per  cent 
and  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  weignt  of  the  rough  stone  arc  by 
no  means  uncommon. 

Organization. — ^The  diamond  and  precious-stone  cutting  industry 
is  operated  in  both  large  and  small  units.  Most  of  the  rough  dia- 
monds are  bought  from  the  British  diamond  syndicate,  and  K)r  this 
reason  there  is  eager  competition  for  places  on  the  mailing  list  of 
that  organization.  The  syndicate  offers  the  stones  in  assortments 
at  a  fixed  price  and  the  cutters  are  forced  to  accept  the  syndicate 
valuation  sight  unseen  or  lose  their  place  on  the  list.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  diamonds  are  sold  rough  by  the  original  purchasers,  but  this 
source  of  supply  is  uncertain. 

Geographical  distribution, — The  precious-stone  cutting  establish- 
ments are  concentrat.ed  in  and  about  New  York  City.  A  few  cutting 
establishments  are  located  in  other  districts,  but  the  total  weight  of 
diamonds  cut  outside  is  small.  The  shops  outside  the  New  York 
district  specialize  on  semiprecious  stones. 

History  of  the  industry. — Precious  stones  were  practically  all  cut 
abroad  imtil  about  1875.  The  expanding  market  for  cut  stones 
(especially  diamonds)  in  the  United  States  and  the  10  per  cent 
domestic  duty  on  cut  stones  caused  Belgium  and  Dutch  cutters  to 
locate  in  New  York.  The  large  jeweliy  houses  installed  cutting 
establishments  to  handle  their  special  trade,  and  the  cutters,  re- 
cruited abroad,  often  opened  shops  of  their  own  after  a  period  of 
emnlo}Tnent  with  the  store  that  brought  them  to  this  country. 

The  industry  suffered  a  reverse  in  1896-97,  but  since  that  time  has 
grown  steadily.  At  present  fully  a  third  of  all  the  precious  stones 
sold  in  the  United  States  are  cut  in  New  York. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  large  numbers  of  the  Belgian  cutters 
migrated  to  Holland,  England,  and  to  the  United  States.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  surplus  of  labor  in  the  New  York  market,  but  the  condi- 
tion is  temporary,  as  most  of  the  Belgian  refugees  are  returning  to 
BeMum. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption. — Although  the  United 
States  absorbs  more  diamonds  than  any  other  nation,  the  domestic 
production  of  gem  material  is  very  small.  The  domestic  cuttin^g 
industry,  on  the  other  hand,  has  increased  steadily,  and  New  York  is 
fast  becoming  one  of  the  world's  great  precious-stone  cutting  centers. 
There  are  no  data  available  by  which  the  number  of  carats  of  cut 
stones  produced  here  can  be  determined,  but  import  valuations  of 
rough  and  cut  material  show  the  ratio  between  the  values  of  the 
imports  of  each  kind.     In  1910  (fiscal  year),  22.8  per  cent  of  the 
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Total  importation  of  cut  and  rough  stones  in  fiscal  year  1894  (low 
tariflf)  were  $4,900,000,  and  in  1897  were  only  $2,200,000.  During 
the  3-year  period  importations  of  cut  stones  decreased  steadily. 
There  was  a  temporary  increase  in  the  importations  of  rough  stones, 
but  in  1897  importations  decreased  rapidly  and  duties  collected  were 
less  than  in  1894. 

After  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1897  reducing  the  duty  on  cut  stones 
to  10  per  cent  and  restoring  rough  material  to  the  free  list,  imports 
increased  to  almost  $6,900,000  per  annum,  and  duties  collected  were 
greater  by  $20^000  than  in  1897.  Part  of  the  violent  fluctuations 
during  the  penod  were  due  to  unsettled  industrial  conditions,  but 
smuggling  was  the  chief  influence  at  work.  During  the  period  1883 
to  1894  gem  importations  averaged  over  $10,000,000  per  year. 

PRICES. 

No  standard  prices  on  diamonds  ojid  other  precious  stones  are 
recognized  in  the  trade.  Small  stones  possessing  no  distinctive  fea- 
tures are  standardized  to  some  extent,  but  in  deaUng  with  the  lai^er 
stones,  color,  freedom  from  flaws,  shape,  and  other  factors  enter  into 
the  determination  of  value. 

In  general  the  value  of  a  dimaond  is  greatest  when  the  stone  is 
white  or  has  a  blue  tint,  is  free  from  flaws,  and  perfectly  cut.  Matched 
stones  are  more  valuable  than  single  stones  of  the  same  size. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  gems  are  easily  concealed,  and  therefore 
may  be  smuggled  with  great  ease,  the  duties  on  gems  have  always 
been  comparatively  low,  although  they  are  purely  luxury  articles. 
The  duty  on  cut  stones  was  25  per  cent  under  the  act  of  1894  and  is 
20  per  cent  at  present,  but  under  the  acts  of  1883,  1890,  1897,  and 
1909  the  duty  was  only  10  per  cent. 

Rough  stones  are  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  under  the  act  of  1913. 
In  1894  the  duty  on  crude  stones  was  the  same  as  at  present,  but  in 
every  other  act  since  1883  this  material  was  on  the  free  list. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

The  skiU  of  the  worker  is  an  important  factor  in  the  competitive 
position  of  the  gem-cuttiM  industry.  A  cutter  recovering  40  per 
cent  of  his  raw  material  as  miished  gems  has  a  better  chance  than  one 
saving  only  35  per  cent,  and  in  many  cases  the  extra  we^ht  saved  will 
go  far  toward  paying  the  cost  of  cutting.  In  Europe  the  industry  is 
carried  on  in  both  laige  and  small  units;  in  fact,  a  large  part  of  the 
business  is  carried  on  in  the  home  of  the  cutter  and  at  leased  benches 
in  large  shops.  The  man  of  the  house  does  all  splitting  and  grinding 
on  the  larger  stones,  while  apprentices  work  up  the  smaller  gems  pro- 
duced by  ^e  splitting  operation.  This  metnod  of  conducting  the 
industry,  together  with  the  lower  scale  of  living,  enables  the  foreign 
workers  to  cut  smaller  and  less  valuable  stones  tnan  can  be  profitably 
handled  in  the  United  States.  Wages  in  Amsterdam  in  1920  are 
abput  45  per  cent  of  those  paid  in  the  United  States. 
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TARIFF   CONSIDERATIONS. 

e  of  great  value  and  are  easily  concealed  about  the  person. 
exit    great   possibilities  to  the  professional  and  amateur 

and  in   any  discussion  of  the  tariff  situation  it  is  well  to 

tlie   effect  of  extensive  smuggling  on  the  legitimate  im- 
on  tte  revenue  accming  to  the  Government. 
ically ,  an  increase  in  the  duty  rate  would  result  in  increased 
bnt  m  practice,  if  the  increased  rate  is  above  a  low  percent- 

continxied  oA^er  a  period  of  years  the  opposite  occurs.  Gem 
timate  tliat  smuggling  increases  faster  than  the  duty.  That 
ing  tlie  duty  causes  four  times  the  smuggling  that  occurs 
wer  rate.  The  smuggler  is  able  to  undersell  legitimate  im- 
and  the  amount  of  legitimate  importations  decrease  because 
rter  no  longer  has  a  stable  market.  As  the  legitimate  stocks 
,  tlie  demand  for  Smuggled  goods  increases  and  is  followed  by 
T  increase  in  the  amount  smuggled.  This  movement  may 
e  so  marked  as  to  reduce  th^  revenue  to  a  point  below  that 
i  under  the  lower  rate.  The  effect,  furthermore,  is  to  demor- 
e  market  and  to  foster  friction  with  the  Government  among 
icst  importers  who  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  protection 

the  smuggled  goods.  The  domestic  cutter  is  in  little  better 
1.  than  is  the  importer  of  cut  stones  unless  the  uncut  material 
le  free  list:.  The  smuggler  has  an  advantage,  then,  if  manufac- 
costs  abroad  are  lower  than  in  the  United  States.  Any  duty 
rough  stones  operates  as  a  direct  handicap  to  the  cutter, 
iil  sales  of  gems  abroad  are  easily  traced,  and  for  this  reason 
erage  citizen  buying  precious  stones  for  his  own  use  has  small 
e  of  evading  the  duty.  The  professional  smuggler,  however, 
nis  stones  from  the  cutter;  the  sales  are  seldom  it  ever  reported, 
:he  customs  officials  have  no   advance  warning.     Unless  the 

gler  is  known,  the  chance  of  his  being  apprehended  is  very 

1 

■« 

e  precious  stone  and  jewelry  industry  is  unanimously  in  favor 
vv  duties,  preferably  not  over  10  per  cent  on  cut  stones.  Cutters, 
)rters,  wholesalers,  and  retailers,  all  agree  that  higher  duties  result 
tually  in  low  revenue  returns  to  the  Government  and  a  disor- 
zed  domestic  industry. 

iamonds,  natural  rubies,  emeralds,  natural  blue  sapphires,  pearls, 
possibly  opals,  are  the  only  stones  which  ordinarily  are  valuable 
u^h  to  pay  the  smuggler  for  the  risk  he  runs.  The  other  stones 
f  be  made  dutiable  at  a  rate  comparable  to  that  levied  on  other 
ely  luxury  articles  without  endangering  the  domestic  market  or 
Teasing  the  revenues  accruing  to  the  Government.  The  European 
jters  dominate  the  semiprecious  stone  industry  under  present  con- 
ions  and  imports  of  cut  stones  other  than  diamonds  average  over 
,000,000  as  compared  with  about  $100,000  imported  in  the  rough 
ite. 

Against  this  neasoning  it  must  be  said  that  higher  duties  on  semi- 
'ecious  stones  would  seriously  affect  the  export  market  for  fine 
iwelry  in  which  these  stones  are  set. 

I  Interviews  with  trade  (corroborate).  Tariff  Hearings  on  this  subject. 
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Dealers  assert  that  imports  of  cut  stones  other  than  diamonds 
consist  largely  of  the  more  precious  stones  as  named  above,  together 
with  other  gems  which  because  of  their  great  beauty  or  individual 
characteristics  may  be  placed  in  the  same  class. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  gem  cutting  industry  in  South  Africa,  the 
Government  of  that  colony  does  not  collect  the  10  per  cent  duty, 
ordinarily  levied  on  exports  of  diamonds,  if  the  material  is  exported  as 
cut  gems.  This  provision  gives  the  South  African  cutter  a  10  per 
cent  advantage  over  the  European  cutter,  and  a  20  per  cent  advantage 
over  cutters  located  in  the  United  States,  when  competing  in  the 
European  market. 

Lapidary  (precious  and  semiprecious  stone  cutting)  work — Production  in  the    United 

States. 

[Census  figures.] 


YEAR. 

1914 

1909 

1904 

1899 

1889 

1879 

1869 

1859 

STATES,  1914 

California 

Illinois , 

Montana 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

All  other 


Estab- 

Work- 

Ush- 

ers, 

mcnts. 

average. 

89 

584 

77 

627 

54 

507 

60 

498 

29 

92 

55 

252 

13 

88 

7 

29 

12 

11 

6 

28 

3 

145 

462 

5 

16 

18 

67 

Capital. 


$3,613,000 

4, 808, 000 

2,384,000 

3,087,000 

101,000 

177,000 

34,000 

13,000 


!27,000 

182,000 

9,000 

2,997,000 

12,000 

380,000 


Wages. 


$641,000 

889,000 

657,000 

499,000 

59,000 

142,000 

39,000 

15,000 


11,000 
27,000 


Materials, 
cost. 


550,000 
12,000 
41,000 


$3,941,000 

6,560,000 

6,224,000 

4,656,000 

125,000 

226,000 

37,000 

14,000 


7,000 

70,000 

2,000 

3, 502, 000 

31,000 

329,000 


Products, 
value. 


$5,360,000 

9,173,000 

7,647,000 

5,786,000 

316,000 

544,000 

107,000 

37,000 


39,000 
127,000 

10,000 
4,704,000 

54,000 
426,000 


Value 
added. 


$1,419,000 

2,613,000 

1,423,000 

1,130,000 

191,  OOD 

318,000 

70,000 

23,000 


32,000 
57,000 
8,000 
1,202,000 
23,000 
97,000 


1  Diamonds  almost  exclusively. 

Diamonds,  cut,  not  set  (dutiable) — Imports  by  countries  (fiscal  years). 


Imported  from — 


Austria-Htrngary . 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Italv 

Netherlands 

Russia  in  Europe. 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 

Canada 

Panama 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Brazil 

Asia 

Oceania 

All  other 


Total. 


1910 


$3,882 
11,253,536 


4,238,421 

180,085 

252 

11,492,754 


2,346,794 

20,421 

3 


1911 


$1,488 
10,440,556 


2,913,594 

99,352 

5,930 

9,330,157 


3,413 

1,591,019 

19, 461 


448 


276 
'3,"656' 


1,859 
18 


1912 


1913 


$1,685 
9,225,468 


3,903,002 

89,347 

3,665 

9,601,027 

131 

2,275 

1,692,495 

16, 840 


299 


$1,071 

11,997,091 

4,087 

2,483,290 

254,295 

7,028 

10,852,525 


545 

1,583,241 

24,265 


2,700 
2,909 


912 

4  :, 


1914 


$8,654,518 


1,506,103 

86,601 

1,613 

6,998,265 

840 

6,865 

539,895 

96,778 


3,621 


29,540,074  24,407,295  |  24,537,150  |  27,213,047  I  17,795,099    8,452,117 


1915 


$5,057 
971,576. 


517,655 

16,063 

3,542 

5,552,369 


2,019 

1,168,550 

210,835 


4,451 
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h,  cut,  not  set  (dutiable) — Imports  by  countries  {fiscal  years) — Continued. 


-ted  from — 


gary 


1916 


1917 


1918 


19181 


19191 


19201 


167,734  ! 

246,994         $197,928 

1,679,003       1,406,008 

28,018  j  47,349 


$712, 434*  i      $170,441 


$1,793,815  <. 

23,627  I. 

2,033,268  I. 


irope. 
rdom. 


16,421,593     17,855,620 


1,749  1 
11,306,989  I 


1,749 


6,266,319  I  53,561,019  i. 


23,453 

1,817,369 

59,292 


131,252 

2,152,912 

28,424 


23,014  I 
1,867,073  , 
3,665 


9,954 

1,308,941 

852 


2,600 

90 

30,347 

4,658 

171,165 

12,708 

5,740 

15,316 

550  I 


1,100 


32,064  ). 

6,664,911  i. 

59,600  ' 

1,275  |. 


23,914 


3,470 


5,974    . 
2,600    . 
222    . 
5,472  - 


3,361  !. 
27,969    . 


2,454 


22,038  :. 


20,567,222  !  21,855,735 


13,929,772  .    7,761,810  i  64,222,947 


$45,240,013 


years. 


:iotis  and  semiprecious  stones^  cut,  but  not  set — Imports  by  countries  (fiscal 

years). 


ngary. 


igdom. 


nca 

Hongkone.. 
East  Indies. 


$1,046,422 

4,716 

4,348,809 

702, 911 

38,838 

5,034 

747 

1,512,836 

71 

9,725 

2,470 

odo 

-^893 

13,499 

7,803 


3,584 


$1,070,565 

17,346 

3, 099, 173 

491, 378 

150,653 

3,130 

2,404 

768,609 

577 

6,123 

214 

461 

2,495 

3,017 

2,218 

865 

3,368 


$11, 045 
3,468 
2, 212, 251 

21C,  247 

222,570 
1,022 
2,344 

835,360 
8,371 
3,598 


$35,029  - 
21,080  ' 
1,727,317  ' 
2:^6,902 
155,298 
534 

"582,' 832' 
136  ' 
1,499  < 


$48,561 
10,386 
1,317,693 

227,792 

394,618 
1,556 
1,055 

539,939 
3,137 
1,300 


3,812 
7,801 
6,303 

8,867 


339 
3,892 
1, 951 
2,813 


521 


2,328 


872 
10,050  I 
2,378  I 
5,648  : 

688  '. 
146  . 


7.701,927   5,622,596   3,544,180   2,771,950   2,565,819 


$18,215 

32,195 

231,786 

83,995 

162, 719 

8,284 

18,719 

202,149 

679 

2,209 


1,438 
6,209 
1,308 
2,713 


1,244 


773,862 


ported  from— 


UDgary. 


ds 

id 

ngdom. 


enca 

Hongkong.. 
1  East  Indies. 


1916 


$2,335 


1917 


$2,658 


19LS 


795,366 

35,857 

262,979 

48,221 

39,426 

358,709 

408 

1,221 


1,383 

23,537 

315 

20.104 


2,209 


1,184, 

12, 
530, 

ek 

379, 

6, 

1. 

10, 

14, 

102, 

7, 

27, 


024 
281 
284 
116 
748 
236 
560 
094 
943 
853 
667 
038 
280 


31,156 


al 1,592,070 


$378,667 

977 

410,687 

17, 142 

51, 518 

207,024 

1,794 

309 

807 

15, 7S7 

47,937 

3,317 

4,691 


14,665 


19181 


$50,662 
'2i6,'468' 


477,163 

51,534 

39,312 

yi,  ow, 

1,243 

129 

807 

6,777 

24,821 

649 


164 
12,826 


19191 


$102,092 
327 
1,945,036 
145,126 
814,008 
729,196 
176,560  ! 
916,673  I 
1,163  ! 
960  I 
1,245  I 
136,157 
23,890  ' 
992  ! 
3,253  I 


9,354 


19201 


2,373,938      1,155,322  968,094      .5,006,032      $5,010,563 


iaryean. 
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Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones:  Advanced  in  condition  or  value  from  their  natural 
state  by  cleaving,  splitting,  cutting,  or  other  process,  and  not  set — Imports  for  con- 
sumption— Revenue. 


Fiscal  years. 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 


Rates  of  duty. 


10  per  cent. 

do 

do 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$23,933,369.00 

9,322,518.60 

19,278,864.00 


Duties  col- 
lected. 


$2,393,336.90 

932,251.86 

1,927,886.40 


Value 
per  unit 
of  quan- 
tity. 


Ad 

valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


CUT,  BUT  NOT  SET,  AND  SUITABLE  FOR  USE  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

JEWELRY— DIAMONDS. 


1910 !  10  per  cent 

1911 .- I do 

1912....* do 

1913 1 do 

19141 do 

1914  2 20  per  cent 

1915 ! do 

1916 

19168 


$29,466,595.50 
24,390,076.46 
24,511,823.00 
27,170,990.00 
8, 131, 139. 00 
9, 606, 139. 00 
8,437,782.00 


1917.. 
1917  3 


....do :  20,574,717.00 

20  per  cent  less  20   30,347.00 

per  cent.  I 

20  per  cent ' |  21, 869, 289. 00 

20  per  cent  less  20  1 4,658.00 

per  cent. 

13,868,995.00 


1918 !  20  per  cent 

Calendar  years,    j 

1918 i '  7,734,150.00 

1919 1  20  per  cent I    524,700  |  64,084,950.00 

19193 ,  20  per  cent  less  20  !            10  '  660.00 

percent.  i  | 

1920 20  per  cent I  45,240,013.00 

1921< do 1  12,088,928.00 


$2,946, 
2,439, 
2,451, 
2,717, 
813, 
1,921, 
1,687, 
4,114, 
4, 


659.35 
007.64 
182.30 
099.60 
113.90 
227.80 
550.40 
943.40 
855. 52 


4,373,857.80 
745.28 

2,773,799.00 


1,546,830.00 

12,816,990.00 

105.00 

9,048,002.00 
2,417.785.00 


$122.00 
66.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
16.00 

20.00 
16.00 

20.00 


20.00 
20.00 
16.00 

20.00 
20.00 


1  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  under  act  of  1909. 

»  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914,  imder  acl  of  1913. 


'  Reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba. 
<  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921. 


OTHER  PRECIOUS  STONES. 


1907.. 
1907  1. 


1908.. 
1909.. 
1909  1. 


10  per  cent 

7*  per  cent  of  10  per 

cent. 

10  per  cent 

do 

75  per  cent  of  10  per 

cent. 


$4, 608, 210.  .57 
360.00 

1,586,095.90 

1,705,904.04 

5.00 


$460,821.08 
27.00 

158,609.62 

170,590.44 

.38 


10.00 
7.50 

10.00 

10.00 

7.50 


From  Philippine  Islands. 
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Tid  other  precious  and  semi-precious  stoneej  and  imitations  of:  Cut  hut  not 
Yuitahle  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry — Coral ,  rubies j  cameos,  and 
iotts  and  semi-precious  stones — Imports  for  consumption— r  Revenue. 


Rates  of  duty. 


per 


fears. 


10  per  cent 

10   per  cent-20 

cent. 

10  percent 

10  per  cent-20  per 

cent. 

10  per  cent 

do 

do 

20  per  cent 

do 

do 

20  per  cent-20  per 

cent. 

20  per  cent. 

.....do •. 


Quantity. 


20  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 


Value. 


14,419,929.87 
7.00 

4,058,688.52 
8.00 

3,463,664.08 
2,774,220.73 
1,084,320.35 
1,443,736.49 
762,304.00 
1,504,815.00 
162.00 

2,341,182.00 
1,158,479.00 


956,939.00 
4,935,287.00 
5,010,563.00 
1,350,194.00 


Duties  col- 
lected. 


1441,993.01 
.56 

405,868.85 
.64 

346,306.43 
277,422.07 
108,432.04 
288,747.30 
152,460.80 
300,9<i3.00 
25.92 

468,236.40 
231,695.80 


191,387.80 

987,057.40 

1,002,112.60 

270,038.00 


Value 
per  unit 
of  quan- 
tity. 


Ad 

valorem 

rate. 


Per  ceni. 
10.00 
8.00 

10.00 
§.00 

10.  OO 
10.00 
10.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
16.00 

20.00 
20.00 


20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


dty  treaty  with  Cuba, 

>  Oct.  3, 1913,  under  act  of  1909. 


»  Oct.  4,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914,  under  act  of  1913. 
*  6  months  ended  June  30, 1921 


Precious  and  semiprecious  stones j  cut  but  not  set — Rates  of  duty. 


ar. 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


480 
454 
338 


435 


Rates  of  duty,  speci- 
fic and  ad  valorem. 


Precious  stones  of  all  kinds , 

Precious  stones  of  all  kinds,  cut  but  not  set 

Precious  stones  of  all  kinds,  cut  but  not  set,    * 


*    * 


449 


357 


Imitations  of  precious  stones,  not  exceeding  an  inch  in  dimen- 
sions, not  set. 
Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  advanced  in  condition  or 
value  from  their  natural  state  by  cleaving,  splitting,  cutting, 
or  other  process,  and  not  set. 
Imitations  of  diamonds  or  other  precious  stones,  composed  of 
glass  or  paste,  not  exceeding  an  inch  in  dimensions,  not 
engraved,  painted,  or  otherwise  ornamented  or  decorated,  and 
not  mounted  or  set. 
Pearls  and  parts  therof ,  drilled  or  undrilled,  but  not  set  or  strung 
Diamonds,  coral,  rubies,  cameos,  and  other  precious  stones  and 
semiprecious  stones,  cut  but  not  set,  and  suitable  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  jewelry. 
Imitation  precious  stones,  including  pearls  and  parts  thereof, 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  doublets,  artificial,  or 
so-called  synthetic  or  reconstructed  pearls  and  parts  thereof, 
rubies,  or  other  precious  stones. 
Diamonds  and  otner  precious  stones,  rough  or  uncut,  and  not 
advanced  in  condition  or  value  from  their  natural  state  by 
cleaving,  splitting,  cutting,  or  other  process,  whether  in  their 
natural  form  or  broken,  and  bort;  any  of  the  foregoing  not  set, 
and  diamond  dust. 
Pearls  and  parts  therof,  drilled  or  undrilled,  but  not  set  or  strung; 
diamonds,  coral,  rubies,  cameos,  and  other  precious  stones 
and  semiprecious  stones,  cut  but  not  set,  and  smtable  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  jewelry. 
Imitation  precious  stones,  including  pearls  and  parts  thereof, 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  doublets,  artificial,  or  so- 
called  synthetic  or  reconstructed  pearls  and  parts  thereof,  rubies, 
or  other  precious  stones. 

Small  pieces  of  iade  cut  into  oval,  round,  diamond,  and 
square  shapes,  and  small  pieces  carved  to  imitate  a  dog  or 
other  small  animal  on  a  pedestal,  the  former  set  into  nngs 
and  the  latter  used  for  watch  charms,  were  also  held  dutiable 
at  the  20  per  cent  rate  under  paragraph  357  of  the  act  of  1913. 
(Abstract  38702,  of  1915.) 


10  per  cent  ad  valorem* 

Do. 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
*    *    * 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem* 
Do. 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Do. 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Do. 


62  tariff  information  surveys. 

Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Precious  and  imitation  precious  stones  may  be  imported  in  the 
mails.  (T.  D.  36718,  of  1916;  T.  D.  37384,  of  19170  The  court 
can  not  judicially  know  that  opals  described  by  the  evidence,  with- 
out samples,  as  naving  one  surface  cut  and  polished  are  "rough  or 
uncut,  and  not  advanced  in  condition  or  value  from  their  natural 
state  by  cleaving,  splitting,  cutting,  or  other  process."  (Wells  v. 
United  States,  7  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.,  346,  of  1916.)     Coral  cut  or  made 

f lobular  into  a  bead  is  ''cuf  within  paragraph  357;  and  coral 
•eads  graded  as  to  size  and  temporarily  strung  are  "not  set.'' 
The  term  "beads  of  all  kinds'*  in  paragraph  333  does  not  include 
any  of  that  class  of  beads  constituting  jewelry  or  material  for  use 
in  the  making  of  jewelry.  (United  States  v.  Bartiroma,  9  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls.,  183,  T.  D.  38003,  of  1919.)  Reduction  of  a  precious  stone 
to  the*desired  form  and  condition  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 

i'ewelrv  is  "cutting*'  within  paragraph  357.  (United  States  v. 
Jattiloro,  9  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  180,  T.  D.  38002.)  Industrial  dia- 
monds vSUeres  diamant),  drilled  for  use  as  wire  drawing  dies,  come 
within  paragraph  357  of  the  act  of  1913  as  "bort."  (Abstract 
42946,  of  1919,  T.  D.  43545.)  Rough  uncut  pieces  of  diamonds  of 
a  cheap  variety  which  may  be  used  for  engraver's  points  or  for 
diamond  drills  after  the  points  are  sharpened,  commercially  known 
as  **bort/'  are  also  bort  within  paragraph  357  and  not  exempt 
from  dutv  as  engraver  s  diamonds  under  paragraph  474.  (G.  A. 
7S39.  T.  I).  3604S.  of  1916.) 

Bedkds  of  precious  or  semiprecious  stones  are  dutiable  under 
parignph  357  at  a  lower  rate  than  paragraph  333  imposes  on  other 

:pre*^:>as  stones   are   specified  in   connection  with  precious 


sii'^Hs  ^-:  but  not  set,  but  not  with  precious  stones  rough  or  uncut. 

5:rL  %  reiieral  name  for  industrial  diamonds,  is  dutiable  under 

VhTh^rhzz.   ->>7.  wriie  glazier's,  engraver's,  and  miner's  diamonds 

fart  tr^^cin  ZTzzn  c:;ty  under  paragraph  474.     Diamond  dost  is  for 

•Hit  t-i^:  5:irr€"T  npz-n  imitation  precious  stones  and  jewelry.) 
Tiit  lerLL  vn^'.iz'-zis  sTones'  was  held  to  be  a  trade  term  which 
inriua^^t  *  iii'i  ^.*z2j  iLe  diamond,  sapphire,  emerald,  pearl,  opal, 
uiic  tu:\  ujitrt".  V-^i  tko  iLe  garnet,  beryl,  topaz,  n>rk  crystal,  lapis 
iti^iiL  uizv-'.-t.  orvx.  fci^-  aineihvst.  tiser-eve,  chalcediHiv,  blood- 
fJivHit  iiivii»n^*t.»ii^.  t  •::rrr.*.-:y.e.  chrysopras*e,  etc^'*  :^4oaaU  cups, 
sDt#t-ii'.#' jii  uiiC  p  'T^t^-ii'x  k  r.jtr  iles,  knife  handles,  p^per  weights, 
fiiuu^  lur  Hit;.*?!.  uvT.*it  i^i  fi-r  tl>:tin^  papers  aro  siniilar  articles 
muat  \}i  u»:t:*ce  ic  'X  onjn  TJ'ene  Leii  dutiable  by  siminide  as  pre- 
^•iJU^  ^;.»Ilt^^  lieiuj:  iaei.ij'::^!  ir.  niiterial  wiih  wtIl-kr.r>mTi  kinds  of 
Xl!>'vu»u^  tiiontb  uliiijviK-  t.CTi:i:^i  r*y  their  maI:^:fis^r.:^^^  into  spe- 
cirj*:  v.nniii«:':*'u^  it^U'/it-s  *.*^'j\-z^z  :h^  condition  of  r^riecicfis  stCHies. 
iiluiii:  r.  ViiiifC  "^ULi-b-^  1  J.  Fi^i-.  •:-:  5,  foUowin^  Eriirit  r>  Hahn, 
1.7  ifcl..  "2"^.  ii;»;):yiug  •  -pr^-vj^uf  ^t-'*res"  u>  the  ntirierai  s'^bstances 
tiuo  lij:  ti'  ar ti'.'ifs  iiiuCit  ::-ierT^r:r:i.  The  Hjihii  c*?*f-  'iryt^  farther 
J  ill  iv-'L  t.^  tv   niaimluc'nt'e^  -A  ;l^^-  ex>*T*t  th^at  ih^  *r5:vi?s  were 

VliJ'Lt-c    ^r-lale^.   }!'*.■  fee.  IISC-. 
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s    &ii<l   tonrmalmes,  beipg  idnde  mineral  substuices 

family  of  precioos  stones  of  a  like  green  color  with 
ty  of  *3  to  3.25  and  hardne^  of  7.5.  are  of  the  same 
emerald  and  other  hi^dy  prized  gems,  and  even  if  im- 
e  rou^h  are  precioos  stones  within  paragraph  357  of 
13.        G.  A.  S3S2.  T.  D.  38519.^ 

inder  the  act  of  1913.  small  pieces  of  jade  cat  into  ovaL 
ond.  and  square  shapes,  and  small  pieces  carred  to 
^  or  other  small  animal  on  a  pedestal,  the  former  being 
:s  and  the  latter  used  for  watch  charms,  were  classified, 
1  in  the  manufacture  of  jewehy,  under  paragraph  357. 
ler  paragraph  9S  as  articles  composed  wholly  or  m  chief 
niprecious  siones.     'Abstract  3S702.) 

intended  for  bearings  for  electrical  instruments  wwre 
le  as  precious  stones  under  paragraph  435  of  the  act  of 

than  as  articles  composed  of  nuneral  substances  under 
?7-      •United  States  r.  American  Express  Co..  147  Fed., 

small  pieces  of  Ceylon  sapphires  in  the  form  of  rough 
ed  V  or  cut  jewebnr  and  used  as  bearings  for  electric 
)ther  electric  measuring  instruments  were  declared  to  be 
precious  and  not  semiprecious  stones  and  were  held  to 

under  paragraph  95  of  the  act  of  1909  as  '*  articles  com- 
arthy  or  mineral  substances"  and  not  within  paragraph 
oiprecious  stones,  cut  but  not  set, "  bv  similitude.  cL  nited 
reneral  Electric  Co.,  4  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  287.) 
d  **set"  as  used  in  the  provision  in  paragraph  435  of  the 
7  for  ''diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  advanced  in 
or  value  from  their  natural  state  by  cleavings,  splitting, 

other  process,  and  not  set,"  was  declared  to  nave  a  wefl- 
d  well-defined  trade  meaning  in  connection  with  precious 
ich  would  not  include  an  agate  bearing  in  a  scale,  and  the 

was  held  to  be  intended  to  cover  only  precious  stones 
y  purposes  and  to  exclude  such  as  were  fitted  for  use  as 

(Smith  V.  Computing  Scale  Co.,  147  Fed.,  890.)  But 
pal  balls  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
ock  crystal  rondelles,  or  small,  flat  faceted  disks,  were 
ome  within  the  provision  for  precious  stones  in  paragraph 
e  act  of  1897  rather  than  witnin  the  provision  for  *' beads 
ids"  in  paragraph  408.  (United  States  v,  American  Gem 
•1  Co.,  142  Fed.,  283.)  Rock  crystal  intaglios,  produced 
tensive  manner  by  engraving,  and  then  painted,  were  held 
under  the  act  of  1897,  paragraph  135,  as  precious  stones 
I  in  condition  or  value  *  *  *  by  *  *  *  cutting 
process  regardless  of  their  advancement  in  value  by  paint- 
nited  States  v.  Benedict,  145  Fed.,  914.) 
ait  of  weight  for  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  precious  stones 
etric  carat  of  200  milligrams.  (T.  D.  33562,  of  1913.) 
Iso  surveys  on  precious  stones  and  pearls,  not  advanced,  and 
a  precious  stones.) 
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IMITATION  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

Summary. 

Very  few  imitation  gems  (precious  stones  and  pearls)  are  manu- 
factm*ed  in  the  United  States.  The  bulk  of  the  supply  is  imported 
from  France,  Switzerland,  and  Bohemia  (Czechoslovakia),  where 
the  industry  has  been  brought  to  an  advanced  state  of  perfection. 

Imitation  gems  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  and  may  be 
classified  witb  parts  of  jewelry  (par.  356).  The  value  per  unit  is 
small  and  high  duties  are  little  or  no  incentive  to  smugglers. 

(See  Tariff  Commission  surveys  on  precious  stones.) 

General  Information. 

tariff  act  of  1913. 

Par.  357.  Imitation  precious  stones,  including  pearls  and  parts 
thereof,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  doublets,  artificial  or 
so-called  synthetic  or  reconstructed  pearls  and  parts  thereof,  rubies 
or  other  precious  stones,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

DESCRIPTION  AND   USES. 

Imitation  precious  stones  are  usually  glass  replicas  of  the  more 
valuable  precious  stones.  The  skill  of  the  ceramist  has  developed 
into  an  art  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  and  the  stones  produced 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine  gems  only  after  delicate  tests 
of  their  hardness  and  index  of  refraction.  Glass  imitations  are  made 
of  every  known  gem. 

Synthetic  or  ^'reconstructed^'  stones  differ  from  the  imitation 
article  in  that  they  are  of  the  same  composition  as  the  trufe  gem  and 
are  frequently  produced  by  melting  powder  from  the  gem  mineral 
in  an  oxyhydrogen  flame.  Some  specimens  of  synthetic  rubies 
and  sappKires  resemble  the  mined  gem  so  closely  that  experienced 
gem  exports  have  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  one  from  the 
other.  Sapphires  and  rubies  are  the  most  important  stones  produced 
in  this  way. 

Imitation  pearls  have  beeh  made  for  years  from  small  glass  globes 
coated  on  the  inside  with  the  microscopic  scales  of  a  European  fish. 
These  imitations  are  well  made  but  can  be  detected  easily.  Recently 
other  processes  have  been  perfected  which,  the  originators  claim, 
duplicate  the  natural  growth  of  the  pearl  in  the  oyster.  These 
pearls  are  beautiful  specimens  and  sell  for  good  pjrices.  They  are 
more  expensive  to  produce  than  the  fish-scale  varieties  but  are  better 
imitations  and  their  detection  requires  ^he  services  of  an  expert. 
The  industry  manufacturing  this  material  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage. 

Imitation  precious  stones  and  pearls  are  used  for  decorating  cheap 
jewelry  and  novelties. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

The  United  States  has  never  been  an  important  producer  of 
imitation  precious  stones,   and  the  domestic  production  is  small. 
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ears,  however,  domestic  manufacturers  have  produced 
5  quantities  of  imitation  pearls,  but  no  stable  industry 
veloped. 

RAW   MATERIALS. 

he  most  important  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture 
1  precious  stones.  The  variety  of  glass  used  contains  a 
ntaee  of  lead  which  increases  the  index  of  refraction  and 
brilliancy  of  the  stone.  Very  small  percentages  of  other 
and  oxides  are  added  to  produce  the  color  desired.  In 
axiture  of  synthetic  sapphires  and  rubies  chemically  pure 
oxide  is  used  together  with  a  small  amoimt  of  metal  salt 
ring  agent.  Dust  and  chips  from  cutting  natural  gems 
)e  employed. 

EQUIPMENT. 

lolds  are  used  of  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  finished 
le  finishing  is  done  on  revolving  tables  covered  with  abra- 
er.  Hand  work  predominates  but  automatic  machinery  is 
some  varieties  oi  imitation  stones.  The  manufacture  of 
gems  requires  a  delicate  apparatus  surrounding  an  oxy- 
blow  pipe. 

METHODS   OF   MANUFACTURE. 

iiitations  of  precious  stones  are  pressed  in  molds  of  the  size 
3  required  in  the  finished  stone.  The  facets  are  then  ground 
hed  on  a  revolving  table  first  with  carborundum  and  finally 
oli  powder. 

ed  paste  diamonds  are  composed  of  highly  refractive  glass 
ay  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  rock  crystal  to  give  a  hard 
surface.  Kock  crystal  or  clear  quartz  is  an  important 
n  the  imitation-gem  industry.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
ass,  and  the  unaltered  crystal,  when  cut  and  polished,  is  used 
ely  as  a  brilliant. 

:ion  pearls  have  been  produced  in  France  for  many  years. 
ass  globes  are  coated  on  the  inside  with  a  solution  of  silvery 
OS  in  ammonia.  The  beads  may  be  filled  with  wax  or  other 
after  coating  to  protect  them  from  breakage.  A  process  has 
rfected  recently  for  producing  imitation  pearls  of  the  same 
tion  throughout.  This  product  rivals  the  true  pearl  in  luster 
uty. 

letic  gems  are  produced  by  dropping  fine  aluminum  oxide 
through  an  oxy-hydrogen  flame.  The  material  is  liquified  in 
and  falls  on  a  table  a  little  below  the  zone  of  intense  heat,  but 
)ugh  SO  that  the  melt  solidifies  very  slowly  and  assumes  the 
ne  form.  The  artificial  crystal  (called  a  ^^boule'')  is  cut  in 
ne  manner  as  the  mined  stones. 

ORGANIZATION. 

w  of  the  better  grades  of  imitation  pearls  are  produced  in  the 
States  but  otherwise  domestic  production  of  imitation  gems 
The  stones  are  imported  from  Europe  and  distributed  by  New 

mporters. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

Most  of  the  imitation  precious  stones  used  in  the  United  States  are 
imported  through  the  port  of  New  York.  The  only  domestic  manu- 
facturers are  located  in  New  York  City  and  Providence,  R.  I. 

HISTORY   OF   THE   INDUSTRY. 

The  use  of  glass  for  imitation  precious  stones  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Romans.  In  recent  years  the  industry  has  been  carried  to 
perfection  in  France,  Switzerland  and  Bohemia.  Domestic  manu- 
facturers have  never  been  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  imported 
product. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION   AND    CONSUMPTION. 

The  domestic  production  of  imitation  gems  is  negligible  as  com- 
pared with  the  imports.     No  production  figures  are  available. 

EXPORTS. 

Exports  are  confined  to  stones  of  foreign  origin  contained  in 
exports  of  domestic  jewelry. 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 

France,  Switzerland,*  and  Bohemia  (Czechoslovakia)  produce  the 
bulk  of  the  imitation  gems.  The  foreign  products  are  noted  for  their 
brilliance  and  luster,  and  perfect  workmanship. 

IMPORTS. 

Imports  of  imitation  gems  fluctuate  between  wide  limits.  During 
the  period  1910  to  1919  (fiscal  years)  imports  varied  from  $817,000 
in  1916,  to  $1,545,000  in  1911.  The  general  average  was  well  over 
$1,100,000.  The  war  caused  a  reduction  in  the  imports  due  to  the 
disturbed  conditions  in  France  and  to  the  elimination  of  the  Bohe- 
mian industry. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Imports  of  imitation  gems  were  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  tariff  acts  of  1883,  1890,  and  1894.  In  1897  the  rate  was 
increased  to  20  per  cent  and  had  been  held  at  that  figure  in  all  acts 
since  that  time. 

COMPETITIVE    CONDITIONS. 

Domestic  jewelry  manufacturers  using  imitation  gems  in  their 
product,  buy  all  their  stones  from  importers  in  New  York.  The  raw 
material  cost  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  value  of  the  finished  stone, 
labor  cost  being  the  chief  factor.  The  same  care  is  given  to  cutting 
imitation  gems  as  is  expended  when  cutting  precious  stones  and  the 
success  of  the  foreign  industry  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  experienced 
labor  available  for  mixing  the  glass  and  cutting  the  product. 
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TARIFF   CONSIDERATIONS. 


)f  imitation  gems  is  low,  when  compared  with  the  value 
le  article,  and  high  duties  would  be  rerj  httle  tempta- 
jsional  smugglers.  The  stones  are  used  in  jewelry  and 
luxuries  in  the  same  class  as  parts  of  jewelry  (par.  356). 

tation  precious  stones  ^ — Imports  by  countries  (fiscal  years). 


m- 


1912 


$767,727 
4,806 


341,707 

73;  618 

276 

590 


77 


2,072 
54 


118 


1,181,045 


1913 


$798,507 
5,054 


423,164 

73,925 

16,337 

51 


338 


1,889 
112 


31 
56 


1,319,464 


1914 


$798,553 
1,700 


294,361 

90,422 

1,343 

217 


1915 


$615,945 


8 

1,513 

4,069 

600 


111 


1,192,897 


96,234 

,52,846 

5,745 

1,102 

3.038 

55,098 


14,741 
222 


42 


845,008 


1916 


$258,783 


3,910 

376.203 

26,988 

2,412 

197 

5,123 

119,529 


14, 192 

319 

55 

4,625 


812,336 


1917 


$151,663 


3,032 

666,078 

103 

26,404 


3,275 
196,589 


34,462 
2,926 


56,238 


1,140,770 


Imported  from— 

1918 
$12,576 

1918  « 

1919  « 

1920S 

$41,166 

$323,545 

23,708 
593,793 

23,708 
689,415 

162,283 
910,012 
63,535 
29,415 
27,456 
736 
73,671 

33,430 
1,011 
6,037- 
140,632 

22,078 

^             ^ 

1,165 
79, 170 

e 

33,193 

3,512 

1,940 

9,569 

135 

19,311 
7.238 
1,966 
5,425 

9,350 

2,513 
30,742 

6,645 

859,536 

890,642 

1,579,903 

$2,174,632 

'  Other  precious  and  semiprecious  stones,  cut,  but  not  set,"  prior  to  1912. 


i  other  precious  stones:  Imitations  of,  composed  of  glass  or  paste,  not  exceed- 
in  dimensions,  not  engraved,  painted,  or  otherwise  ornamented  or  decorated, 
unted  or  set — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Value. 


20  per  cent 

do 

do.... 


$784,401.81 
636,684.87 
828,030.93 


Duty  collected. 


Ad 

valorem 

rate. 


I  Per  cent. 
$156,880.38  .  20.00 

127,336.99  I  20.00 

165,606.18  20.00 
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Fiscal  year. 


1910.. 
1911.. 
19111. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915. . 
1916. . 
1917.. 

1917  «. 
1918.. 

1918  ». 

1919  ». 
1920". 
1921*. 


Rate  of  duty 


20  per  cent 

do 

20  per  ceDt-20  per  cent. 

20  per  cent 

do 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Free ' 

20  per  cent . 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

do.... 


Value. 


$1,409, 
1,545, 

1.184, 
1,313, 
1.187, 
853, 
817, 
1,128, 

1, 

855, 

889, 

1.590, 

2,174, 

781, 


760.17 
014.44 
30.00 
519.  34 
341. 15 
442.20 
773.00 
642.00 
530.00 
458.00 
258.00 
086.00 
182.00 
632.00 
975.00 


Duty  collected. 


$293, 
309, 

236, 
262, 
237, 
170, 
163, 
225, 


952.02 
002.89 
4.80 
903.88 
668.23 
488.43 
754.60 
528.40 
706.00 


171,051.60 
177,817.20 
318,036.40 
434,926.40 
156,395.00 


Ad 

valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 
20.00 
20.00 
16.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
.20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


1  Reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba. 

2  From  Philippine  Islands. 


3  Calendar  year. 

*  Six  months  ended  June  30, 1921, 


Imitation  precious  stones  (dutiable) — Rates  of  duty. 


Act  of— 

Par. 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 

Rate  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 

1883 

420 
454 

338 

435 

449 

357 

ComDOsition  of  elass  or  paste,  when  not  set 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Do. 

Do. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Do. 
Do. 

1890 
1894 
1897 

1909 

1913 

*  *   *   Imitations  of  precious  stones  composed  of  paste  or  glass 
not  exceeding  1  inch  In  dimensions,  not  set. 

*  *    *    Imitations  of  precious  stones,  not  exceeding  1  inch  in 
dimensions,  not  set. 

*  *    *    Imitations  of  diamonds  or  other  precious  stones,  com- 
posed of  glass  or  paste,  not  exceeding  1  inch  in  dimension,  not 
engraved,  paintea,  or  otherwise  ornamented  or  decorated,  and 

'  not  mounted  or  set. 

*  *   *    Imitation  precious  stones,  including  pearls  and  parts 
thereof,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  doublets,  arti- 
ficial or  so-called  synthetic  or  reconstructed  pearls  and  parts 
thereof,  rubies,  or  other  precious  stones. 

do 

Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

The  provision  in  paragraph  357  of  the  act  of  1913  for  ''imitation 
precious  stones"  may  well  be  related  to  the  first  provision  in  the 
paragraph  for  precious  stones  rather  than  to  the  clause  in  which 
the  word  " cameo '^  appears,  and  it  was  not  intended  to  relate  to 
anything  other  than  stones  which  in  their  natural  state  are  precious 
stones.  The  lexicographic  meaning  of  "cameo"  does  not  depend 
upon  whether  the  substance  of  which  the  completed  article  is  com- 
posed is  a  precious  stone  or  is  a  shell;  it  is  the  product  of  cutting  in 
a  certain  lorm  wrought  upon  either  shell  or  precious  stone.  The 
process  of  conversion  of  a  piece  of  shell  into  an  article  Uke  a  cameo 
can  not  entitle  the  completed  article  to  be  called  in  any  just  sense  a 
precious  stone  simply  because  cameos  may  be,  and  often  are,  made 
of  precious  stones.  Earthenware  molded  in  imitation  of  cameos 
is  not  ''imitation  precious  stones"  but  earthenware  ornamented 
or  decorated  or  manufactured  in  chief  value  of  such  ware.  (Wedg- 
wood V.  United  States,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  434,  of  1917.)  Molded 
glass  articles  accurately  cut  to  represent  brilliants  were  held  dutiable 
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res  of  paste  under  paragraph  95  for  large  sizes  and  as 
jcious  stones  under  this  paragraph  for  small  sizes. 
,  of  1915.)  Hatpin  tops  of  glass  or  paste,  although 
tation  precious  stones,  are  not  suitable  "for  use  in  the 
of  jewelry,''  as,  when  completed,  the  hatpins  would  not 
jewelry.  (G.  A.  7400,  T.  D.  32883,  of  1912.)  No  limi- 
bhe  size  of  imitation  precious  stones  is  prescribed  and 
xceeding  1  inch  in  dimensions  for  jewelry  come  within 
7.  (G.  A.  7044,  T.  D.  30722,  of  1910.) 
urveys  on  precious  stones  and  jewelry.) 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles  and 
commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and 
others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  numerical 
order  of  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  para^graphs  have  been  combined  in  one 
pamphlet.  In  doing  this  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
Deen  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 
has  been  treated  under  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff^  act  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  para^aph  appears  in 
numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiaole  and 
another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  Ust,  the  article  is 
discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph  which  appears  first  m 
numerical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  ''Introduction  and  Index," 
which  contains— 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article  is 
provided  for  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  ''Introauction  and  Index"  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  oi  Constant  Southworth,  of  its  staff,  and  of  others. 
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JACQUABD  DESIGNS. 


Tabiff  Act  of  Octobkb  3,  1913. 

Par.  328. — ^Jacqiiard  designs  on  ruled  paper,  or  cut  on  Jacquard  cards,  and  parits  of 
such  designs,    *    *    *    25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

General  Information. 

description  and  uses. 

Jacquard  designs  or  Jacquard  cards  are  used  with  the  Jacquard 
loom,  a  machine  for  fancy  weaving,  having  a  chain  of  perforated 
cards  passing  over  a  rotary  prism.  The  perforations  permit  the 
passage  of  wes  that  determine  the  raismg  of  warp  threads,  causmg 
the  ^e  to  be  woven  in  accordance  wfth  the  prearrangement^ 
the  perforated  cards. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTS. 

Jacquard  designs  used  in  the  United  States  are  ahnost  exclusively 
domestically  produced.  They  are  made  by  punching  holes  in  pieces 
of  cardboard  with  a  plate  (or  a  piano)  punchmg  machine.  Imports 
compared  with  domestic  production  are  of  no  importance.  They 
are  accounted  for  in  part  oy  the  fact  that  one  American  company 
weaving  with  Jacquarld  looms  has  a  miU  in  France  which  sen(£  for 
reference  to  the  American  mill  copies  of  the  designs  it  produces. 

Imports  of  Jacquard  designs  and  their  parts  increased  from  $1,906 
worth  in  the  fiscal  year  1907  to  about  $11,000  worth  per  year 
in  the  three  fiscal  years  1912  to  1914.  During  the  war  imports  fell 
rapidly,  amounting  to  only  $14  in  the  fiscal  year  1918.  In  1920  they 
increased  to  $7,059,  and  m  1921  to  $11,293. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Jacquard  designs  first  received  separate  mention  in  the  tariff  law 
of  1897,  when  they  were  made  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  dut^  remained  the  same  by  the  act  of  1909v  The  act  of  1913 
lowered  it  to  25  per  cent.  No  eflfect  of  the  diflFerent  rates  on  the 
amount  of  imports  is  to  be  traced. 
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Statistical  Tables. 

Jaequard  detigns  on  ruled  paper,  or  cut  on  Jacquard  cards,  and  parti  of  euck  detigns- 

Importifor  con8umption-~-Revenue,  1907-1921, 


TliealTear: 
iwr 


IMS. 
1900. 
IMO. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 

1914. 


1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1918...TT.. 
1M9.....„ 

1920 

19ZI 


lUtoof  doty^ 


35p«rcBBt., 

...^ 

•...40 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

fSSpereoit. 
\25 per  cent., 

..;.do 

....do 

....do 

....do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Value. 


».2J 

885 

85 

1,563 

7,279 

11,148 

11,964 

1,082 

9,681 

3,533 

1,911 

450 

14 

877 

453 

7,059 

ll!208 


Duty 
ooOteted. 


8667 


3 

219 

113 

1,765 

2,831 


Actual  and 

oompoted 

advaknm 

rate. 


Percent. 


29 

36 

547 

36 

2,547 

36 

3,901 

36 

4,183 

36 

378 

36 

2,420 

26 

883 

26 

477 

26 

114 

26 
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Rates  of  duty  on  Jacquard  designs,  1897-191S, 


Act  of- 

Par. 

^           Tariff  climgiflcatlon  or  descriptioQ. 

Rate  of  duty. 

1807.... 

1900.... 
1013.... 

402 

415 
328 

*  *  ^  all  Jaoqnarddeaigiis  of  one  line  paper,  or  parts  of  aoch 

dedgns,  flnisbed  or  nnfinf  shed. 
All  Jaoquard  detlgiis  cat  on  Jaequard  cards,  or  parts  of  mcb  de- 

agns^  finished  omnfinisbed. 
Jacqnard  designs  on  roled  paper,  or  cat  on  Jaoquard  cards,  and 

parte  of  such  designs,  *  *  ** 
do 

35per  oent  ad  Talocem. 

Do. 

Do. 
25  per  oent  ad  valorem. 

COUBT  AND  TeEASUBT  DbCISIOKS. 

Jacquard  drafts  on  point  pap^,  and  Jacquard  cards,  the  designs 
having  been  used  as  patterns  and  drafted  on  the  point  paper  and 
then  Dv  that  means  transfrared  to  or  cut  on  the  cards,  were  held 
dutiable  under  the  act  of  1897  as  though  imported  separately  aii^l 
not  as  an  entirety.     (G.  A.  8658,  T.  D.  29511,  of  1909.) 

Paper  articles  consisting  of  Jacquard  designs  on  ruled  paper,  and 
readings  from  such  designs  also  on  ruled  paper,  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  Jacquird  cards  for  lever  lace  or  Qo-through  ma- 
chines, were  held  to  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  415  of  the  act  of 
1909.     (Abstract  31382,  T.  D.  33217,  of  1913.) 


WALL  PAPER  AND  HANGING  PAPER. 


TAsnrr  Act  of  Octobbb  3, 1913. 

Par.  328.  *  *  *  paper  hangings  with  paper  back  or  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
vidue  of  paper,    *    *    *    25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  332.  *  *  *  all  papers  *  *  *  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Summary. 

The  printing  of  wall  paper  (paper  hangings)  is  a  separate  business 
in  the  United  States,  conducted  oy  firms  which  buy  their  imprinted 
paper  (han^g  paper)  from  paper  mills.  Hanging  paper  is  to  a  lai^e 
extent  prooucea  by  mills  whose  main  output  is  newsprint  paper,  the 
production  of  hangmg  paper,  which  closely  resembfes  newsprint  m 
appearance  and  niaterial  used,  being  subsidiary  to  filling  lar^e  con- 
tracts for  newsprint.  In  the  calendar  year  1920  the  proauction 
*  of  hanging  paper  amoimted  to  113,824  tons  and  that  of  wall  paper 
to  99,611  tons.    In  1921  only  69,725  tons  of  hanging  paper  were 

{)roduced.  The  production  of  hanging  paper  fluctuates  considerably 
rom  month  to  month,  accordmg  to  the  time  that  the  machmes  are 
allowed  to  suspend  newsprint  making  m  order  to  operate  on  hangmg 
paper. 

There  is  no  tariff  problem  in  hanging-paper  manufacture.  Both 
imports  and  exports,  although  not  separately  stated,  are  imdoubtedly 
small.  At  the  present  time  the  domestic  wall-paper  industry  meets 
little  foreign  competition.  Although  in  1914  miports  amoimted  to 
6  per  cent  of  domestic  production,  in  1919  the  United  States  imported 
only  0.43  per  cent  by  value  of  domestic  production,  and  exported 
3.90  per  cent.  Since  that  time,  however,  imports  have  increased 
and  exports  have  decreased.  In  1919  exports  of  wallpaper  amoimted 
to  $899,457,  while  imports  were  only  $99,674.  In  1921  exports 
amoimted  to  $590,549  and  imports  to  $355,760.  The  last-named 
figure  equaled  prooably  between  1  and  2  per  cent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

Imports  come  almost  exclusively  from  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Japan.  Before  the  war  Germany  held  first  place  in 
the  mtemational  wall-paper  trade.  Her  total  exports  were  four  or 
five  times  those  of  the  IJnited  States.  In  our  own  markets  in  1913 
Germany  sold  wall  paper  amounting  in  value  to  4  per  cent  of  domestic 
production.  The  IJmted  Kingdom  exported  to  us  much  more  than 
she  imported  from  us,  but  was  also  a  large  importer  of  wall  paper 
from  Germany. 
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Summary  table — Wall  paper  J 


\ 

Domestic  production. 

Imports 
for  con-  • 
sumption. 

D<nnestic 

Ratio  to  pr(^uction^ 

,  Quantity. 

Value.* 

exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Fiscal  year: 

1909 

Short  toha. 

4  $14, 449, 247 

$532,574 
790,711 
828,676 
868,294 

1,052,792 
936,339 
483,811 
341,917 
306,160 
176,159 

136,697 

99,674 

361,363 

355,760 

$266,735 
297,307 
372,375 
399,121 
482,886 
453,412 
251,815 
365,535 
504,061 
462,244 

529,539 

899,457 

1,251,743 

590,549 

Percent. 
3.69 

Percent, 
L86 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

415,887,123 

5.89 

2.85 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

»«53,902 
6  91,305 
6  99,511 

• 

1919 

23,047,901 

.43 

^.90 

1920 

1921 

.... 

Amount  of 
duty. 

Actual  or 
equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate. 

Fiscal  year: 

$133, 143 

197,677 

207,168 

217,073 

263,198 

234,084 

120,952 

85,479 

76,542 

44,039 

33,924 
24,919 
90,341 
88.940 

Per  cent. 
25 

1910 

25 

25 

1912 

25 

25 

1914 

26 

26 

1916 

25 

26 

1918 

25 

1918 

26 

26 

1920 

26 

26 

'        1 

1  Data  for  hanging  paper  are  insufflcient  for  compilation  of  summary  table. 

*  Based  on  values. 

*  Census  figures. 

*  Calendaryear. 

6  Federal  Trade  Commission  figures. 

*  April  to  December  only. 

General  Information. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Two  varieties  of  paper  are  treated  in  this  discussion.  The  first, 
waU  paper,  or  paper  hangings,  is  printed  or  decorated  paper  used  for 
covering  the  interior  walls  of  bmldings.  It  is  covered  by  the  pro- 
vision for  paper  hangings  in  paragraph  328  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913. 
Hangmg  paper  is  the  paper  used  for  making  wall  paper,  i.  e.,  it  is 
wall  paper  not  yet  printed  or  decorated.  There  is  no  separate  pro- 
vision for  it  in  the  tariff  law  of  1913.  Hanging  paper  is  practically 
the  same  in  appearance  and  substance  as  newsprint  paper,  except 
that  it  is  heavier.    In  Canada  it  is  classed  as  a  variety  of  newsprint. 

The  principal  variety  of  hangmg  paper  is  that  designated  as 
No.  2,  an  uncolored,  imtreated  paper,  fey  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  hanging  paper  output  consists  of  this  kind.  There  are  also 
certain  kmas  which  are  specially  treated  before  they  leave  the  naper 
mill,  some  of  which  do  not  have  to  be  subsequently  printed!^  in  a 
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iKraU-paper  mill  in  order  to  be  used  f<»'  iiiteri<»'  decoration.  Among 
these  are  oatmeal  and  tile  paper.  OaUneal  paper  is  paper  made 
by  adding  wood  floor  to  the  pmp  in  die  beater  Jost  before  the  pulp 
is  run  over  Uie  paper  machine — a  process  which  makes  little  white 
specks  visible  in  tne  finished  paper.  Hie  pulp  is  usoallv  colored 
in  the  beater,  but  the  wood  flour  does  not  absmb  the  coior  in  the 
short  time  it  rranains  in  the  beat^.  Tile  pap^  is  specially  embossed 
and  colored  to  resemble  tile. 

.  In  tJiis  discussion  the  tenn''haneingpaper*' will  be  used  throughout 
to  denote  the  No.  2  grade  and  abo  these  special  varieties,  whether 
or  not  ihej  are  to  be  subsequenUy  printed  in  a  wall-pi^er  milL 
The  term  "wall  pi4>er''  will  be  used  to  denote  the  jHinted  or 
decorated  hangings. 

DOMESTIC  FSODUCTIOK. 

RanJc  of  industry. — ^The  output  of  hanging  pi^r  is  less  thui  that 
of  any  pther  ^rade  of  paper  sq>arately  reported  hj  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission;  in  1920  it  was  less  tnan  one-twentieth  of  paper- 
board  production  and  about  one-fifteenth  of  newsprint  production. 
As  very  little  is  imported  or  exported,  practically  the  same  paper 
appears  again  as  finished  wall  paper,  except  for  the  small  amounts  of 
special  hangingpaper  ^diich  are  used  unprinted  for  interior  decoration. 

Materials. — Hanging  paper  is  made  from  practically  the  same 
materials  as  newsprint  paper,  namely,  mechanically  ground  wood 
pulp,  sulphite  wood  pulp,  clay  filler,  alum  sizing,  and  sometimes  some 
coloring.  However,  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  ground  wood 
is  used  in  making  hanging  paper.  Newsprint  uses  about  80  per 
cent  ground  wood  and  20  per  cent  sulphite,  and  hanging  paper  about 
85  per  cent  ^ound  wood  and  15  per  cent  sulphite.  A  greater  pro- 
portion of  sizing  is  necessary  for  hanging  paper  to  insure  against  its 
Dreaking  when  applied  with  paste  to  a  walL  Oftentimes  about  10 
per  cent  of  clay  is  added  to  make  the  paper  opaque  and  give  it  a 
suitable  surface.  Some  manufacturers  of  wall  paper,  however, 
object  to  using  hanging  papjer  with  a  clav  filler,  because  the  clay 
gradually  gets  into  me  printing  rollers  and  gums  them  up. 

The  question  of  raw  material  is  the  same  for  the  hanging  paper 
and  newsprint  industries,  because  hanging  paper  is  often  merely  an 
incidental  product  of  a  newsprint  mill.  Either  variety  can  ordinarily 
be  made  at  will  on  the  same  machine.  Consequently,  as  long  as  a 
shortage  of  wood  pulp  for  newsprint  exists,  it  will  be  felt  in  the  case 
of  hanging  paper  also,  for  no  manufacturer  is  likely  to  devote  to 
making  hanging  paper  wood  pulp  that  manufactured  into  news- 
print  would  bring  a  better  price — tnat  is,  the  price  of  hanging  paper 
must  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  newsprint  oefore  a  manufacturer 
will  make  hanging  paper.  As  long  as  tne  present  large  demand  for 
and  high  prices  of  newsprint  continue,  this  Umitation  must  be  an 
important  one. 

The  finished  wall  paper  is  made  out  of  hanging  paper  in  connection 
with  all  kinds  .of  colors  and  clay  coating  materials.  Obtaining  a 
sufficient  supply  of  hanging  paper  depends  merely  on  the  willingness 
of  a  wall-paper  manirfacturer  to  pay  enough  for  it  to  induc^the  paper 
mill  to  make  it  in  preference  to  newsprint.  There  is  no  tariff  proolem, 
as  hanging  paper  supphes  are  practically  all  domestically  produceiL 
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The  colors  and  other  coating  materials  used  in  treating  hanging 
paper  are  now  largely  of  domestic  production,  although  they  were 
formerly  principaUy  imported.  Many  wall-paper  concerns  have 
their  own  color  manufacturing  plants.  The  colors  used  are  pulp 
colors,  usually  made  from  coal-tal*  dyes.  China  clay,  both  the 
domestic  and  that  imported  from  England,  is  used  to  some  extent, 
although  the  domestic  is  regarded  by  many  manufacturers  as 
inferior  to  the  English  grade. 

Methods  of  'production. — ^Hanffing  paper:  The  process  of  manufac- 
turing hanging  paper  usually  does  not  diflFer  from  that  of  making 
newsprint,*  except  that,  as  already  stated,  slightly  different  propor- 
tions of  raw  materials  are  used.  Foiu'drinier  machines  are  used 
interchangeably  for  either  grade.  The  paper,  as  it  comes  off  the 
Fourdrinier  machine,  differs  in  appearance  from  newsprint  only  in 
that  it  is  heavier  and  sometimes  has  been  colored  in  the  beater.  To 
a  very  limited  extent  Harper  Fourdrinier  machines '  and  cylinder 
machmes  ^  are  used  in  making  hanging  paper. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  ground  wood  with  fibers  com- 
parativelv  free  of  each  other,  resembling  sulphite  fibers  as  closely  as 
possible,  because  the  paper  to  be  made  is  fairly  heavy  and  the  macmne, 
operating  at  a  high  speed,  quickly  eliminates  the  water  in  the  pulp. 
As  noted,  considerable  sizing  is  necessary  to  produce  pliability.  The 
paper  must  not  be  overdried;  otherwise  it  becomes  brittle  and  is 
practically  worthless. 

Oatmeal  hanging  paper,  as  stated  above,  is  made  by  adding  wood 
flour  and  also  usually  coloring  matter  to  the*pulp  in  the  beater. 

The  users  of  hanging  paper  have  adopted  a  umf orm  weight  system 
on  the  unit  weight  basis  oi  a  ream  containing  480  sheets  of  24  oy  36 
inch  paper.  The  weights  range  from  34  pounds  per  ream  of  so-called 
9-ounce  paper  to  74  pounds  per  ream  of  so-called  18-ounce  paper. 
The  ream  serves  only  as  a  weight  basis,  the  paper  being  actually  sold 
in  pieces  9  yards  long  and  19 J  inches  wide. 

Newsprint  paper  weighs  usually  about  32  pounds  per  ream  of  500 
sheets,  24  by  36  inches.  The  lightest  hanging  paper  (9-ounce  size) 
is  figured  on  the  newsprint  weight  basis  (500  sheets  per  ream)  would 
weigh  between  35  and  36  pounds.  The  heaviest  (18-ounce  size) 
womd  weigh  77  pounds.  The  comparative  lightness  of  newsprint  is 
apparent. 

Wall  paper:  The  printing  and  decorating  of  wall  paper  are  processes 
outside  the  realm  of  paper  manufacture,  being  the  converting  of  paper 
as  a  crude  material  mto  a  finished  commodity.  Wall  paper  pnntmg 
and  newspaper  printing  are  parallel  stages  in  advancing  paper  to  the 
finished  product. 

The  rolls  of  hanging  paper,  usually  containing  paper  19 f  inches 
wide,  are  received  at  the  wall-paper  mill  and  placed  in  the  storeroom. 
When  needed  they  are  taken  to  the  printing  room.  This  must  be  a 
very  long  room,  for  the  paper  printed  at  one  end  must  be  dry  when 
it  reaches  the  other  end.  The  paper  is  led  over  a  printing  or  pattern 
machine.  This  is  a  round  structure  about  12  feet  high,  superficially 
resembling  a  Ferris  wheel,  although  it  is  stationary  on  its  own  axis. 
Revolving  maple  rolls  are  placed  at  regular  intervals  around  its 

I  See  Tariff  Information  Survey,  Printing  Paper. 

s  See  Tariff  Information  Survey,  Tissue,  Bibulous,  and  Filter  Paper. 

>  See  Tariff  Infcumation  Survey,  Paper  'Boards. 
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surface,  their  axes  in  a  horizontal  position.  Each  roller  has  a  pattern 
made  usually  of  brass  studs  which  have  been  put  in  it  previously  by 
expert  pattern  makers;  also  some  metal  rollers  are  used.  -  The  lower 
part  of  each  roller  revolves  in  a  separate  trough  containing  the  liquid 
coloring  material,  which  has  been  mixed  in  a  special  mixing  room 
out  of  pulp  dyes.  The  rollers  are  spaced  in  such  a  way  that  each  one 
prints  its  part  of  the  finished  des^n  in  the  proper  place,  so  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  designs  printed  m  different  colors  by  the  different 
roUers  is  the  complete  design  of  the  finished  paper. 

Sometimes  before  the  paper  is  led  over  the  printing  machine  it  is 
given  a  preliminary  ''drowning''  process.  This  consists  merely  in 
coating  it  on  one  side  with  Englisa  chii>a  clay,  with  a  zinc  solution 
or  with  some  otiier  material  that  gives  a  uniform  background  on  which 
to  print  the  design. 

After  the  paper  leaves  the  printing  machine  it  is  draped  over  the 
rungs  of  a  sort  of  continuous  horizontal  ladder  conveyor,  which  is 

f placed  near  the  ceiling,  and  passes  down  the  length  of  the  room  in  the 
orm  of  festoons.  A  blast  oi  hot  air  dries  it.  At  the  end  of  the  room 
it  is.  rolled  up. 

An  elaborate  sample  room  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  wall-paper  mill, 
because,  unlike  ether  kinds  of  paper,  there  can  be  no  standardization 
of  product.  Each  design  must  be  selected  separately,  and  the  sam- 
ples must  be  fairly  large  in  order  that  from  them  tne  effect  of  the 
designs  on  the  wau  may  be  adequately  judged. 

.Organization, — The  wall-paper  mills  are  usually  separate  from  the 
hanging-paper  milk  and  piictase  their  crude  paper.  "^ 

There  were  26  mills  producing  hanging  paper  in  July,  1922.  In 
most  instances  they  are  fairly  large,  for  as  m  the  case  of  other  kinds 
of  paper,  even  a  small  equipment  of  beaters,  Jordan  refining  engines, 
and  F ourdrinier  machines  requires  considerable  floor  space  and  capi- 
tal investment.  Moreover,  a  number  of  the  concerns  producing  hang- 
ing paper  are  among  the  most  important  newsprint  companies, 
makmg  newsprint  as  their  major  product,  and  operate  huge  mills, 
with  ground-wood  plants  and  sometimes  sulphite  plants  attached. 
SpeciS  varieties  of  hanging  paper  other  than  the  common  white 
variety,  such  as  colored  and  oatmeal  hanging  paper  and  the  heaviest 
grades  of  white,  are  usually  made  separate  from  newsprint  manufac- 
ture in  mills  which  do  not  make  newsprint. 

In  1914,  according  to  the  United  States  Census,  there  were  48  wall- 
paper printing  establishments  in  the  United  States,  capitalized  at 
$17,619,896.  In  1919  the  number  of  establishments  was  the  same 
as  in  1914.  Most  of  these  concerns  are  also  of  necessity  large,  because 
the  machinery  is  expensive  and  covers  much  floor  space.  Some  wall- 
paper printing  establishments  have  separate  dye  manufacturing  plants 
and  maintain  their  own  print  roller  designing  force. 

Geographical  Aistribution, — ^Two-thirds  of  the  domestic  hanging 
paper  is  produced  in  New  York  State.  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania 
produce  most  of  the  remainder.  New  York  is  also  the  principal 
wall  paper  State,  but  Pennsylvania  produces  nearly  as  much.  New 
Jersey  and  lUinbis  are  important,  wall-paper  producing  States, 
Twenty  years  ago  Ohio  was  third  in  importance,  but  her  production 
of  wall  paper  has  greatly  declined. 

Development  of  me  industry. — ^In  1849,  when  the  wall-paper  industry 
was  just  oeginmng,  there  were  only  six  establishments  in  the  United 
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States  making  wall  paper,  with  an  output  valued  at  $107,040.  The 
number  inereaised  b^  more  than  300  per  c^at  during  Uie  following 
decade,  reaching  26  m  1859,  i^nth  twenty  times  the  1849  output.  In 
1869  there  were  only  15  establishments,  with  about  the  same  output  as 
in  1859.  This  decrease  in  number  of  mills  with  unchanged  volume  of 
output  reflected  the  process  of  combination  and  increase  of  output 
per  mill  which  was  going  on.  The  number  of  establishments  in- 
creased to  51  in  1899,  although  the  output  in  that  year  was  only 
two-thirds  of  the  1914  output.  As  already  noted,  there  were  49 
wall-paper  establishments  in  1919. 

Domestic  'production  and  consumption. — Hanging  paper:  The  census 
figures  indicate  that  production  of  hanging  paper  increased  from 
54,330  tons  in  1899  to  96,527  tons  in  1914.  However,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  figures  show  a  decrease  in  production  after  1914, 
the  1918  production  being  only  63,268  tons  or  about  two-thirds  of  the 
1914  proauction.  This  increased  to  92,136  tons  in  1919,  according  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  but  to  only  69,445  tons  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Production  in  1920,  accordino:  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  reached  113,824  tons,  but  declined  to 
69,725  tons  in  1921.  Monthly  production  also  has  varied  consid- 
erably in  amoimt,  as  shown  in  the  table  of  production  by  months  in 
1919,  1920,  and  1921,  page  12.  That  proauction  can  fluctuate  so 
much  without  detriment  to  the  industry  is  due  lai^ely  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  paper  machines  can  be  operated  on  newsprint  at 
will  in  preference  to  han^g  paper. 

This  production  supplies  practically  the  whole  of  domestic  con- 
sumption, although  in  abnormal  times  there  may  be  a  temporary 
shortage  due  to  difficulty  of  securing  raw  material  in  connection  with 
an  imusually  high  demand,  such  as  took  place  in  the  first  half  of  1920. 
Although  separate  figures  for  imports  and  exports  of  hai^ng  paper 
are  not  available,  it  is  certain  that  both  are  almost  negligible,  Can- 
ada, the  principal  foreign  source  of  newsprint,  produces  practically 
no  hanging  paper. 

Wall  paper:  The  production  of  wall  paper  increased  from  $10,964,- 
269  worth  in  1899  to  $23,047,901  in  1919.  As  ateady  noted,  this 
was  an  increase  from  $107,140  in  1849.  No  tonnage  statistics  are 
available  until  the  year  1918,  when  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
began  to  compile  them.  The  first  whole  year  for  which  we  have 
figures  is  1919  when  91,305  tons  were  produced,  which  was  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  the  production  of  hanging  paper  in  that  year. 
In  1920,  99,511  tons  were  produced.  In  1921  the  compilation  of 
wall-paper  production  figures  was  discontinued.  Although  it  is  thus 
impossiole  to  make  direct  comparison  of  present  production  with 
pre-war  production,  it  can  be  assumed  that  m  a  general  way  the  out- 
put has  varied  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  output  of  hang- 
mg  paper.  This,  in  the  last  five  years,  has  fluctuated  considerably 
and  except  for  1920  has  been  below  the  1914  output. 

An  appended  table  of  production  by  months  in  1919  and  1920, 
page  12,  shows  remarkable  fluctuations  in  output  from  month  to 
month.  Both  in  1919  and  1920  j>roduction  was  very  low  during  the 
summer  months.  Thus  the  production  in  June,  1919,  was  2,688  tons, 
in  comparison  with  10,891  tons  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

Production  of  wall  paper  in  the  United  States  supplies  practically 
the  whole  of  the  demand  for  domestic  consumption.     Imports  in 
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1919  were  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  production,  although  in 
1914  they  amounted  to  nearly  6  per  cent.  In  1921  they  were  prob- 
ably between  1  and  2per  cent  of  production. 

Domestic  exports. — ^Tne  value  of  exports  increased  from  $297,307 
dn  tbe  fiscal  year  1910  to  $1,251,743  in  the  calendar  year  1920. 
There  were  some  fluctuations,  but  the  general  tendency  was  toward 
an  increase.  Exports  decreased  to  $590,549  in  1921.  The  larger 
fiigures  of  recent  years  are  due  in  considerable  part  to  an  increase  in 
price  per  unit.  In  1914  exports  amounted  to  2.85  per  cent  of  domes- 
tic production  and  in  1919  to  3.90  per  cent.  The  proportion  in  1921 
was  probably  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1919. 

Ordinarily  Canada  has  received  more  than  half  of  the  exports  of 
wall  paper  irom  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  Mexico, 
Argentina,  Chile,  Colombia,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  have  re- 
ceived more  or  less  scattering  amounts.  In  1919  France,  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador,  and  Brazil  were  also  rather  important  in  the 
export  trade  in  wall  paper. 

In  Germany,  before  tne  war,  American  wall  paper  was  not  able  to 
compete  on  the  basis  of  price  with  the  domestic  product.  Only 
American  wall  paper  with  special  taste  and  distinctiveness  of  design 
could  be  marketed  in  Germany.  American  exports  to  Germany 
were  very  small,  although  Germany  shipped  wall  paper  to  the  United 
States  in  greater  quantities  than  did  any  other  country. 

FOREIGN  PBODUCTION. 

Separate  figures  for  hanging  and  wall  paper  production  in  the  three 
countries  of  importance  as  sources  of  imports  of  wall  paper,  namely, 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Japan,  are  not  available.  There 
are  about  60  wall-paper  factories  in  Germany.  The  United  States 
and  Germanyare  tne  two  most  important  producers  of  wall  paper  in 
the  world.  Their  relative  position  is  dilEcult  to  determine,  but  the 
United  States  probably  leads.  Canada  in  1919  produced  7,463 
short  tons  of  hanging  paper,  valued  at  $574,191. 

IMPORTS. 

Hanging  paper. — No  separate  statistics  are  available. 

Wall  paper. — ^The  value  of  imports  for  consiunption  of  wall  paper 
increased  from  $671,904  in  the  fiscal  year  1907  to  $1,052,792  in 
the  fiscal  year  1913.  After  1913  it  decreased  steadily  to  $99,674  in 
the  calendar  year  1919.  In  1920  and  1921,  however,  it  amounted  to 
$361,363  and  $355,760,  respectively. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1914,  when  unports  were  practically  at  their 
high  point,  they  were  slightly  less  than  6  per  cent  by  value  of  do- 
mestic production.  In  the  calendar  year  1919  they  amounted  to  0.43 
per  cent  of  domestic  production.  In  1920  and  1921  it  is  probable  that 
the  proportion  of  unports  to  domestic  production  was  between 
1  and  2  per  cent. 

Germany  was  formerly  our  great  competitor,  both  in  export 
markets  and  in  our  domestic  trade.  In  1913  Germany  sent  the 
United  States  wall  paper  amounting  in  value  to  $646,358,  or  approxi- 
mately 4  per  cent  of  our  total  domestic  production.  After  the 
fiscal  year  1914,  however,  German  exports  to  the  United  States 
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Production  of  hanging  papa-  m  Umied  8iti£$^  hf  pmn^  1899-19tt. 


Year. 


1899. 
1904. 
1909. 


Short  tons. 


Vi 


Short  totf .      Value. 


54,»)      «,9B,SiS 
fi2,lSB  I      4,411,514 


IfM. 


1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


fFrom  Federal  Txade 

fflMrtUBS. 
M,fl2      tt» 

as^ais 

«2,l*l 


Short  tool. 

113,824 
•,736 


Production  of  hanging  paper  in  United  Slates,  6y  wumthe,  1919, 19t0,  and  19tl. 


Month. 


January.. 
February 

March 

AprU 

May 

Jane 


1919 


vm 


1S21 


Iflf 


1021 


Short 

tons. 
9,180 
8,260 
8,774 
7^326 
6,297 
6,761 


Short 
tons. 
9,935 

8,654  1 
10,047 

8,560 
10,776 

8,861 


Short 

tons. 
9.S07 
7,522 
5,715 
3,8S2 
2,479 
3,109 


tons. 

July 6,«I3 

Aosnst 6,M3 

Septonber 7,881 

October 8,569 

Norember 8,222 

December. 8,892 


Short 
tons. 

9,017 

9,664 
10,124 
10,322  . 

9,696! 

8,266  < 


Short 

tons. 
4,469 
5,476 
5,482 
7,156 
7,506 
7,481 


Production  of  wall  paper  in  United  States,  by  States,  1899-1919.  . 

(From  Federal  Ceosoi.] 


State. 


1809 


1904 


I 


1914 


1919 


$548,728 

310,094 

1,33«,5«1 

1  155  400 
Pennsylvania..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  2;26o;915 
AU  other 5,352,571 


niinois 

Kew  Jersey. 
New  York. . 
Ohio, 


$1,093,835  I  $1,366^7«3  e,264,048  $6,707,927 

2093,950  2,872,424  3,424,061  3,334,261 

5,595'403  5,279,870  4,676,736  7,037,962 

(h  'O)  450,387  («} 

3,022,824  3,695,211  4,152,866  6,568,876 

830,271^  « 1,237^979  1,029,046  1,378,876 


Total 10,954,269        12,636,580        14,449,347'      15,887,123'       23,047,901 


» Ohio  Included  In  "AU  other."  ,.  .^     ^         ^         .a.      ^    «u     -« 

« Inrludps  paper  ultimately  Intended  to  be  used  Ibr  purpoeea  of  Interior  decoration  sudi  as  No.  2  liangiDg» 

oatmeal,  tile  paper,  etc. 

Production  of  wall  paper  in  United  States,  by  years,^  1918-1920. 

[From  Federal  Trade  Commission.) 


1918. 
1919. 


Short  tons. 
«  53,902 


91,335 


1920. 


Short  tons. 
99,611 


1  Compilation  of  figures  discontinued  in  1921. 
s  April  to  December  only. 

Production  of  wall  paper  in  United  States,  by  months,  1919  and  1920. 


Month. 


Jiouary. 


r«brimry. 
Mftrch.... 

fiS?!;::: 

JUM 


1919 


Short  tons. 
10,524 
8,529 
8,738 
7,449 
5,148 
2,688 


1920 


Month. 


I 


1919 


1920 


Short  tons. 

10,042 
9,538 

11,386 
8,527 
7,630 
6,  £61 


JiUy , 

August 

September. 
October..., 
November. 
December., 


Short  tons. 
3,930 
4,183 
9  261 

10,891 
9,918 

10,061 


Short  tons. 
6,380 
6,766 
8,678 
9,419 
8,476 
9  210 


TABUT  INFORMATION  BURVEY6, 
Importt  of  paper  bangingi,  bg  eountrie*,  1911-1911. 

TIBCAL  yBARa. 


Impacted  tram- 

IMl 

1013 

1913 

1814 

IMS 

19IS 

IBlT 

»» 

n-™.np 

is 

33S,3H 

■Sis 

1678,779 
122, MT 

183',S99 

is;44l 

tIO,«H 
^49* 

Dnlted  Elngdoin 

1:1 

■S'S 

Total 

gos,*3a 

S2fi,lB2 

1,039, 71 S 

aw,  777 

477,070 

3a»,i*4 

1C0,4W 

181,071 

CALENDAR  YEARS. 


Importeflhom- 

!       »1S 

»i.  i 

1020 

».■ 

n«n 

«  744 

!;Si 

is 

»;»4 

AlTothW 

1       e,si2 

""■■»: 

3S3,m 

MJ,a«9 

Rate  of  duty. 

v.„. 

■BS"'- 

ActtuJaad 
computed 
adTslorran 

^i?r: 

-Six 

S32,ST 

e!s;«7 

l,0S2;7e2 

S'i 

17fl;i50 

m,w7 

09,674 
3i5;7M 

•!g;S 

E'i 

217;073 

S;ffi 

120,962 
85,479 
78,  M! 

^:m 

8«:O40 

Perctnl. 

(a per  cent  lees  20 pec  cent'. 

S 

26 

>  Hanflags  and  paper  for  Bcrcensocflraboards. 


er  reciprocity  ireaty  of  1003 . 


Domestic  exports  of  paper  hangings,  1910-1921. 
FISCAL  YEARS, 
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Prod'i 


Year. 


ny 


in) 


1S99 

1904. 

1909 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Productio 


B?»  ex 

J.* 

JT  4lS 

H.  ao 


5. 745 

a.  972 

H3S 

51.  t« 
tW.M 


106 

59,4131 
«,«H 

55,9651 
5,0061 
29,519  j 
32;  051  j 
13, 154  I 
79, 206  I 
211,896 


'3.  ai 


457'    1,251,743 


3M.S 

IE 

a« 

B.Cf 

r 

HIS 
3^« 


Month. 


tsss-nu. 


January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Riteofdntj: 


w:j 


Pi 


•  • 


,  25i)ercenttdwta». 

;       Da 

'  20|)ercent8dwjcw". 

;  25i)erceot8dTii«»' 

drconiMWdvMlyorj       Da 

!       Da 

It  pnridcd  for  in  tUs ;       Da 


Sta 


nUnois 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 
All  other 

Total 

1  Ohio  include 

« Includes  pap 

oatmeal,  tile  pa 


1918. 
1919. 


iCora^ 
» Apr 


Cccsr  ASD  TtiASTBT  Decmions. 

, ,  ^  J  — iliflMid  to  imiUto  leather  and  papers  mted 

'^^^■!tSi^S^       <tatiable  under  tfc  act  of  1883 

•  ••P^^^f?^  r3S?m  floral  designs  on  separate  sheete  about 
<<Mmf^^t  W*  S£^\Dd1^  werfused  bb  papers  for 

mil  P.p<r.  bwnr  •PP'f'  l*i3?Se  act  of  1897  (Abstract  10808, 

fix  272«>».  ••  wre  tn  f^.^  J^^SlosiVelj  used  as  wall  paper 
ht^  Met  raiw,  ^J^^uT^^th  with  a  paper  bacW, 

™  rfc^lii  chief  ,^"^^,XSiTa5  wi*^  "^**  ^^^  "f  rt 
jE^r  ry4-i«/  r/m>i^oii/  ^e  ^un^  ^  ^  ^^^5^;^  ^j  land 

pmnt^  fmp^  ^f^'^^J^^' l^^  22  inches  wide  import^  for  use 

'H'hif^fmpefw  '''^ ^ '^^Zl/teld  to  come  within  the  provision 

m  M  mMi^forpmp^hMi^^^^^  importer's  contentior 


cJmssMbJe 


WRAPPING  PAPER. 


Tariff  Act  of  Octobeb  3,  1913. 

Par.  328.  *    *    *    wrapping  paper  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Summary. 

Wrapping  paper  ranked  third  in  paper  production  in  the  United 
States  in  1921,  oeing  surpassed  only  by  newsprint  paper  and  paper 
boards.  The  principal  seats  of  industry  are  m  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Lake  States. 

The  tariflF  problem  is  not  a  pressing  one.  Imports  ai*e  in  very 
small  volume  and  amount  to  less  than  exports.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  war  until  1921  the  wrapping-paper  industry  was  practically 
free  from  foreign  competition,  although  oef ore  the  war  Germany  and 
Scandinavia  exported  in  moderate  quantities  to  the  United  States. 
Imports  from  Europe  fell  oflf  during  the  war,  and  from  1917  to  1920 
Canada  was  the  only  foreign  source  of  importance,  although  she  sent 
to  the  United  States  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  domestic 
production.  In  1921,  however,  shipments  from  Sweden  and  Ger- 
many began  again,  and  total  imports  mcreased  from  0.22  of  1  per  cent 
of  domestic  production  in  1920  to  0.71  of  1  per  cent  in  1921.  Exports, 
which  from  1916  to  1920  averaged  more  than  30,000  tons  per  year, 
decreased  in  1921  to  13,022  tons,  or  1.66  per  cent  of  domestic 
production. 

Summary  table — Wrapping  paper.^ 


:i 


) 


Fiscal  year: 

1913 

1914. 

1915. 

1916 

1917. 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918. 

1919 

1920. 

1981. 


Domestic 
pro- 


Imports 
!    for  coo- 


doction.'  '  somptioD. 


Domestle 


.1 


Short  tomt.    Skmt  torn. 

"*m,m 


«i^«s 
z,ma 


is 


Batio  to  prodoe- 


Pen 

7,90  '"Vi'ii Urn 

1J,$U  

»,c> 

2Lm  IK  iw 


lowing  to  the 
jcarasa  basbfor 
flflscs  for  botk  tke 


SDnSutlltMB  iB 
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TARIFF  INFORMATION  SURVEYS. 


Domestic  exports  of  paper  hangings,  1910-^1921 — Oontinued. 

CALENDAR  YEARS. 


Exported  to— 


France 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

Mexico 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia...  J 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

All  other  countries 


Total. 


1918 


J276,674 
21,804 
25,003 
32,943 
5,568 
27,405 
10,835 
85,802 
28,945 
64,560 


529,539 


1919 


$49,021 
58,780 

407^252 
40,401 
21,745 
63,379 
32,3S6 
20,972 
14,735 
34,438 
56,148 

110,241 


899,457 


1920 


$436 

251,088 

526,412 

6,420 

40.608 

55,965 

5,006 

29,549 

32,051 

13,154 

79,208 

211,896 


1,251,743 


1921 


187,454 

316,261 

1,851 

59,061 

19,610 

217 

6,965 

5,577 

10,926 

42.620 

30,007 


uvU,  54V 


Rates  ofduJby  on  paper  hangings,  188S-191S, 


Aetof— 

Par. 

1883.... 

392 

1890.... 

4^ 

1894...^ 

310 

1897.... 

402 

1909.... 

415 

1913.... 

328 

332 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Paper  hangings    *   *   *. 

do 

do 


.do. 


or 


*  *   *   paper  hangings  with  paper  back  or  compost  wholly 
inchiei  value  of  paper    *   *   *. 

do 

*  *   *   all  papers   *   *   *   not  specially  provided  iat  in  this 
section. 


Rate  of  duty. 


25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Da 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Da 

Do. 
Do. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Papers  colored  and  embossed  to  imitate  leather  and  papers  coated 
with  a  flock  to  imitate  velvet  were  held  dutiable  mider  tne  act  of  1883 
as  paper  hangings.     (Dejonge  v.  Magone,  159  U.  S.  562.) 

Stamped-out  paper  rehefs  in  floral  designs  on  separate  sheets  about 
15  inches  long  ana  12  inches  wide,  and  which  were  used  as  papers  for 
wall  paper,  being  applied  to  a  back^oimd  of  solid  color  by  paste,  were 
held  dutiable  as  paper  hangings  imaer  the  act  of  1897  (Abstract  10808, 
T.  D.  27280),  as  were  an  article  composed  of  cotton  and  gilt  paper,  the 
latter  chief  value,  and  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  used  as  wall  paper 
(G.  A.  5976,  T.  D.  26185) ;  so-called  grass  cloth  with  a  paper  backing, 
grass  cloth  chief  value,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  ''uniformly  and 
generally  classed  throughout  the  country  as  within  fliat  class  of  goods 
known  as  paper  hangmgs''  (G.  A.  6202,  T.  D.  26850),  and  liand 
painted  paper  hangings  (G.  A.  6586,  T.  D.  28157). 

White  paper  in  reels  or  rolls  19  J  to  22  inches  wide  imported  for  use 
as  a  material  for  paper  hanging  was  held  to  come  within  the  provision 
in  paragraph  415  of  the  act  of  1909  against  the  importer's  contention 
that  it  was  dutiable  imdef^paragraph  409  as  printing  paper  suitable 
for  printing  books  or  as  paper  not  specially  provided  for.  Govern- 
ment  coimsel  conceded  that  the  importation  was  material  for  paper 
hangings,  properly  classable  as  naper  not  specially  provided  for. 
(Thomas  v.  United  States,  2  Ct.  Gust.  Appls.  397.)  raper  hangings 
were  denominatively  provided  for  in  paragraph  415  of  tnat  act  with- 
out restriction  as  to  the  manner  of  their  prmting  and,  accordingly, 
included  lithographically  printed  paper  in  rolls  18  inches  wide  m 
designs  forming  repeats  of  from  5  to  30  feet  and  used  as  papers  or 
friezes  for  wall  hangmgs.     (G.  A.  7434,  T.  D.  33214.) 


WRAPPING  PAPER. 


Tariff  Act  of  Octobeb  3,  1913. 

Par.  328.  *    *    *    wrapping  paper  not  specially  ]nxyvided  for  in  this  section, 
25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

SUMMART. 

Wrapping  paper  ranked  third  in  paper  production  in  the  United 
States  in  1921,  oeing  surpassed  only  by  newsprint  paper  and  paper 
boards.  The  principal  seats  of  industry  are  m  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Lake  States. 

The  tariff  problem  is  not  a  pressing  one.  Imports  axe  in  very 
small  voliune  and  amoxmt  to  less  than  exports.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  war  until  1921  the  wrapping-paper  industry  was  practically 
free  from  foreign  competition,  although  oef ore  the  war  Germany  and 
Scandinavia  exported  in  moderate  quantities  to  the  United  States. 
Imports  from  Europe  fell  off  during  the  war,  and  from  1917  to  1920 
Canada  was  the  only  foreign  source  of  importance,  although  she  sent 
to  the  United  States  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  domestic 
production.  In  1921,  however,  shipments  from  Sweden  and  Ger- 
many began  again,  and  total  imports  mcreased  from  0.22  of  1  per  cent 
of  domestic  production  in  1920  to  0.71  of  1  per  cent  in  1921.  Exports, 
wMch  from  1916  to  1920  averaged  more  than  30,000  tons  per  year, 
decreased  in  1921  to  13,022  tons,  or  1.66  per  cent  of  domestic 
production. 

Summary  table — Wrapping  papers 


Fiscal  year: 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917. 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918. 

1919 

1930 

1921 


Domestic 

pro- 
ducti(ni.* 


Short  tons. 


< 881, 799 

Vm'sis 


714,000 
604,207 
831,880 
651,605 


Imports 

for  coil' 

sumpti(m. 


Short  tons. 


U4,656 

16,432 

7,086 

3,406 

3,092 

3,808 
2,327 
2,271 
5,520 


Domestic 
expcnts. 


Short  tons. 
7,058 
7,067 
11,515 
32,422 
31,781 
29,675 

29,950 
37,458 
30,632 
13,022 


Ratio  to  produc- 
tion.' 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Per  cent. 

Percent 

M.66 

0.80 

.46 

3.76 

.54 
,33 
,27 

.85 


4.19 
5.39 
3.68 
1.99 


1  Owing  to  the  substitution  in  1918  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  calendar  year  for  the  fiscal 
year  as  a  basis  for  reporting  detailed  import  and  export  statistics,  the  same  change  has  been  made  here, 
figures  for  both  the  fiscal  year  and  the  calendar  year  being  given  in  1918. 

*  Production  figure  for  1914  is  bcaaa.  Bureau  of  Census;  later  figures  are  from  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

•  Through  the  fiscal  year  1918  this  is  the  ratio  of  imports  or  exports  in  the  fiscal  year  to  production  in  the 
calendar  year. 

*  Calendar  year. 

•  Includes  only  imports  from  Oct.  Z,  1913,  ta  July  30, 1914. 

15 


16 
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Summary  table — Wrapping  paper — Continued. 


Fiscal  3rear: 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Impwts 

totooa- 

sumpti(ni, 

value. 


|S20,660 
1,013,161 
872,257 
992,237 
1,329,172 
940,003 
424,199 
425,506 
482,936 

530,278 
393,450 
423,395 
506,314 


Amount 
of  duty. 


$287,230 
886,106. 
304,865 
275,517 
253,759 
235,000 
106,050 
106,377 
120,734 

132,570 

98,363 

105,688 

126,578 


Value 
per  unit 

of 
quantity 
(pounds). 


On  total 

imports 

forccm- 

sumptioQ. 


110.028 
.029 
.030 
.062 
.081 

.068 
.085 
.093 
.046 


Actual  or  equiV' 

alent  ad  valorem 

rate  (per  cent). 


35.00 
35.00 
34.95 
27.77 
19.09 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


On 

dutiable 

imp<xts 

only. 


35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
26.37 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


1  Includes  only  imports  from  Oct.  3, 1913,  to  July  30,*1914. 

General  Information, 
description. 

As  its  name  indicates,  wrapping  paper  is  used  for  tapping  and 
packing  purposes  of  all  sorts.  This  is  practically  its  sole  use.  There 
are,  however,  three  prmcipal  varieties  accordmg  to  material  used: 
(1)  B[raft,  a  very  tough  brown  paper  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  sul- 
phate wood  pulp,  introduced  withm  the  last  15  jears;  (2)  manila,  a 
strong  paper  of  lighter  color,  formerly  made  prmcipally  of  old  and 
waste  manila  rope  and  rope  ends,  hemp,  jute,  and  flax  waste,  old 
gunny  cloth  and  old  gunny  bags,  but  now  made  chiefly  of  sulphite 
wood  pulp,  and  frequently  called  bogus  manila;  and  (3)  fiber  paper, 
a  cheap,  more  or  less  brittfe  and  tearalle  variety  made  of  waste  paper, 
cuttings  from  paper-board  factories,  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp, 
wood-pulp  refuse,  or  almost  any  fibrous  material  of  inferior  quaUty. 
Of  these  three  sorts,  genuine  manila  made  of  old  rope,  bagging,  etc., 
is  the  strongest  per  unit  of  weight.  Next  comes  kraft  paper,  and 
then  the  best  grades  of  wood  pulp  or  bogus  njianila.  Last,  of  course, 
are  the  fiber  papers  of  common  stock.  Ih  addition  to  these  varieties, 
there  are  a  number  of  cheap  wood-pulp  papers  made  of  ground  wood 
with  varying  proportions  of  chemical  pi5p. 

Bag  paper  is  made  of  all  the  different  substances  above  listed. 
Paper  to  be  made  into  sacks  for  flour,  cement,  charcoal,  sugar,  nails, 
etc.,  is  necessarily  heavy  and  tough  and  often  iff  reinforced  by  cloth. 

There  are  a  great  many  special  kinds  of  wrapping  paper,  all  of 
which  may  be  classified  under  the  varieties  already  named.  Mill 
wrapper  is  a  thick,  coarse  paper,  used  to  a  great  degree  in  paper 
milb,  where  it  is  made  to  pack  the  staple  products  of  those  loills.  It 
is  made  often  out  of  paper-mill  sweepings.  So-called  news  wrapping 
paper  conaes  imder  tne  head  of  fiber  paper,  the  raw  material  being 
repulped  newsprint.  Straw  wrapping  paper,  screenings  (paper  made 
from  pulp  screened  out  as  unfit  tor  use  in  the  paper  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended),  express  paper  (primarily  for  wrapping  express 
shipments),  fruit  wrappers,  and  silk  wrappers  are  other  varieties. 
Certain  kinds  of  tissue  paper  are  used  for  wrapping  purposes,  but  are 
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treated  separately  in  the  tari£P  and  bear  a  higher  rate  of  duty.  Grease- 
proof paper  and  imitation  parchment  are  also  mainly  used  for  wrap- 
pi^.    A  special  sTirvey  treats  these  grades. 

Wrapping  paper  is  an  essential  in  the  wholesale  shipment  of  a  great 
many  commodities,  and  of  course  its  use  in  the  retail  trade  is  almost 
universal.  Of  recent  years  cardboard  cartons  have,  however,  come 
into  use  as  substitutes  for  wrapping  paper  in  the  retail  trade. 

DOMESTIO  PEODUCnON. 

Size  of  industry. — ^The  wrapping-paper  industry  ranks  third  in 
paper  production  m  the  United  States,  the  output  of  newsprint  paper 
and  that  of  paper  boards  each  being  larger  both  in  tonnage  and  in 
value.  As  in  tne  case  of  these  other  varieties,  the  industry  producing 
wrapping  paper  is  a  large  and  important  one.  It  supplies  practically 
all  American  users  of  wrapping  paper,  imports  bein^  very  small. 
The  following  table  shows  comparative  production  of  me  three  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  paper  in  1921 : 

Tons. 

Paper  boards 1,664,931 

Newsprint : 1,226,189 

Wrapping  paper 661, 605 

Materials. — ^The  principal  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
wrapping  paper  are  chemical  wood  pulp,  ground  wood,  old  rope  and 
hemp,  jute,  flax,  tag,  and  gunny  refuse,  stl'aw  pulp,  waste  paper,  and 
old  nbrous  material  of  almost  any  kind  whatsoever.  Sulphite  wood 
pulp,  used  in  the  manufacture  ot  bogus  manila,  is  the  raw  material 
consumed  in  greatest  quantity.  Considerable  -sulphate  pulp  and 
some  soda  pulp  is  used  in  making  kraft  paper.  Ground  wood  enters 
to  s6me  degree  into  the  manufacture  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  wrapping 
paper.  The  shortage  of  wood  pulp  of  all  kinds  threatens  to  be  senous. 
The  subject  of  our  supply  of  wood  pulp  and  its  relation  to  Canada  is 
discussed  in  another  survey.  The  availability  of  material,  however, 
is  not  affected  by  the  tariff.  Wood  pulp  and  pulpwoods  come  in 
duty  free.     Canada  and  Sweden  are  tne  principal  sources. 

Old  rope,  waste  rope,  rope  ends,  flax,  jute,  and  hemp  waste,  old 
gunny  cloth,  and  old  gunny  bags  are  imported  free  as  paper  stock. 
Imports  supply  a  considerable  portion  of  tl^e  domestic  consumption 
of  these  materials,  which  are  used  in  making  true  manila  paper. 
However,  there  is  no  shortage  in  the  supply  of  these  materials.     Waste 

Eaper  and  waste  fiber  of  otner  sorts  are  available  in  large  quantities 
ere  in  the  United  States,  very  little  being  imported. 
Eguipment. — Wrapping-paper  machinery  used  in  the  United 
States,  like  machinery  employed  in  making  other  kinds  of  paper,  is 
manufactured  almost  entirely  in  this  country,  and  is  of  excellent 
quality.  The  American  manufacturer  can  obtain  his  machinery  at 
least  as  advantageously  as  the  manufacturer  in  any  other  coimtry. 

Methods  of  production. — ^The  fiber  is  prepared  in  the  beater  just  as 
in  the  case  of  newsprint  and  paper  boards.  Refuse  from  jute,  flax, 
and  hemp,  including  old  rope  and  bagring,  is  subjected  to  a  special 
chemical  treatment  in  advance,  just  sufficient  to  isolate  the  fibers  to 
a  condition  in  which  it  is  possible  to  work  them  up  into  paper.  The 
bagging  and  rope  are  cut  in  a  rag^  chopper  and  Doiled  m  revolving 
boilers  with  lime  or  caustic  soda  for  several  hours  at  a  pressure  of  20 
to  30  pounds,  the  lime  being  used  when  it  is  desired  to  manufacture 
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A  hanh  pmf^r  mud  the  caiKtic  soda  being  eaxfiaj^d  to  make  paper 
of  a  softer  texture. 

Waste  papers  are  handled  in  several  ways,  being  softened  and 
pulped  in  Ittge  tanks,  in  edge  nmners  (madfiines  for  mechanical 
separation  at  the  fibers  withoat  shortening  than),  in  q>ecial  pulp- 
ing machines,  or  dse  direct  in  the  beato*. 

In  the  beater  the  straiger  materials,  such  as  jute  w  <dd  rope  and 
string,  are  either  used  bj  themsdres  or  are  blended  with  inferHW  raw 
material,  aooordii^  to  the  quaUty  ci  the  paper  being  made.  Hie 
hemp  and  jute  fibers  are  generaUy  beaten  septfatdy  bef<»e  the  other 
materials  are  added.  The  pulp  is  mixed  witn  the  required  amount  of 
loa^i^,  while  the  sizing  and  coloring  opaatioos  are  carried  out  in 
the  usual  war. 

Most  wrapping  paper  is  made  cm  the  Fourdrinier  machine,  in 
ex^trthr  the  same  way  as  printing  papa*,  desmbed  in  another  survey. 
Certain,  l^iit  wn4>pings,  howeTcr.  usuaUr  glazed  on  one  side,  are 
made  ]mncipally  on  a  modificatiofi  of  the  Fourdrinier  machine, 
called  the  single-cylinder  or  Yankee  papa*  machine.  The  wet  end 
ci  the  machine,  onto  which  the  wet  pulp  is  fed.  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Fourdrinier  madiine.  As  in  the  case  <rf  the  latter  the  beaten 
pulp  passes  from  the  stuff  chest  onto  a  moYing  wire  and  through 
the  press  n^ls.  But  instead  <rf  being  dried  over  a  number  ot  cylinders, 
the  paper  is  led  over  one  sin^  cyiind^*  of  very  large  diameter  whi<^ 
is  intonally  heated  with  steam.  The  paper  is  usuallr  pressed 
against  the  surface  ot  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  heaTv  ^dt.  Tlie 
side  of  the  pwer  ccmiing  mto  contact  with  the  cylinder  becomes 
hi^ily  polished,  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  fdt  reaouining  in  an 
unfinisned  rou^  condition. 

Organizaiian, — The  wit4>ping-paDer  industry,  like  every  branch 
of  the  paper  industry,  is  m  the  nands  of  a  comparmtivdy  small 
number  c«  large  mills.  A  wn4>ping-piqper  null  is  of  necessity  a  large 
affair,  requiring  permanent  installaticms  ot  expensive  machines  and 
a  large  amount  ct  cajMtal  Wrap]Mng  paper  making  can  not  be 
undertaken  by  anyone  not  willing  to  devote  years  oF  labor  and  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  the  enterprise.  It  takes  ordinarily  about  two 
years  to  erect  a  mm  and  get  it  in  operation. 

Because  wrappio^-paper  machines  can  ordinarily  be  used  also  for 

WTamMi^*  paper)  it  sometiineB  h^>pezis  when  the  prioe  of  newsprint 
is  unnsnaly  hi^  ms  in  Uie  shortage  ot  1920,  that  the  oonversicHi  is 
made  from  wr^pii^  paper  to  newsprint,  "nus  of  oourse  decreases 
the  availaUe  supply  of  wr^jm^  paper  and  increases  the  available 
supply  of  newsprints 

In  July,  1922, 147  mills  were  reported  to  be  manufacturing  wrapping 
paper.  Aooordin|;  to  Lockwood's  Directory  the  oonoen^  owniog 
these  mills  were  divided  as  fcdlows  in  the  manufacture  of  the  different 
kinds  ot  wrapping  paper:* 


I  Bar  wnpping  psptr 19 

80  I  Sack,    flour, 


[) 80  I  Sack,    fldiKr,    oMMnt    ebarcoal, 

Msnilapeper 64:     sugir,  and  luul  b«|tpi|^,  etc.*.  17 

Fiberpeper 51  ■  Straw  wT»piHiifpap«r.^^ 10 

Knftpaper 37     Fniitiria{>pftQep*lW.x.^v^.N^.x.«  9 

Bsepsper SI  |  Butcber'aiiiamkiapirxx.vvxx.^^*  7 

luBwiappaa 27     FtM^dngpsptr 6 

paper 20  |  Silk  inr«|H[w» ..v... 3 

TLLUliihiiuiijlUMil  iii  riMiUlliwi  iif  ■ninTiTtun  nTiniTitTfln  ITt 


I 
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i^ourse,  ixi  a  great  many  cases  a  single  concern  manufactures 
1  of  tlie  varieties  of  paper  named. 

ycicUians, — ^A  consiaerable  number  of  the  wrapping  paper 
acturers  of  the  United  States  are  affiliated  with  tne  Wrappmg 
IManxif  acturers*  Service  Bureau. 

jrcuTphiccbi  distribution. — Bogus  or  wood  manila  is  produced 
r  in  Maine,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  New  Hampshire.  Wis- 
1  is  the  principal  krcrft  State.  Real  manila  is  manufactured 
y  in  ISTe^vsr  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  Heavy  mill  wrappers 
lade  cliiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Onio. 
of  tlae  straw  paper  output  comes  from  Ohio  and  New  York. 
ionsin,  Midhigan,  Pennsyi^ania,  and  New  York  produce  the 
ist  amoiints^o?  other  kinds  of  wrapping  paper. 
istory  of  the  industry, — ^The  history  of  the  domestic  wrapping 
er  industry  has  no  particular  tarifi  significance,  except  pernaps 
lie  growing  dependence  on  other  nations  for  chemical  wood  pulp. 
ls  dependence  arises  from  the  development  of  bogus  manila  and 
lit  production  and  the  increasing  domestic  shortage  of  wood  pulp, 
e  tendency  is  away  from  the  use  of  jute  and  hemp  wastes  and  toward 
ireased  use  of  chemical  wood  pulp.  It  is  not  a  tariflf  problem,^ 
)wever,  that  is  engendered  in  this  shift  of  dependence  on  raw 
aterial,  but  rather  a  problem  of  developing  new  and  reliable  sources 
I  supply.  In  this  connection  the  proposed  reforestation  of  denuded 
reas  m  the  Eastern  and  Lake  States  and  the  tapping  of  the  Western 
)tates  and  Alaska's  pulpwood  forests  are  of  much  significance  for 
;he  future. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption, — The  total  production  of 
wrapping  paper  in  the  United  States  increased  from  535,252  short 
tons,  with  a  value  of  $24,542,373,  in  1899  to  881,799  tons,  valued  at 
$49,372,753,  in  1914.     After  1914  there  was  no  increase  until  1920 
when  production  was  831,889  tons.     In  1921,  a  year  of  abnormal 
depression,  only  651,605  tons  were  produced.     The  increase  in  wrap- 
ping paper  production  in  the  last  22  years  has  proceeded  at  a  rate 
much  slower  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  important  kinds  of  paper. 
Where  newsprint  nearly  tripled,  fine  paper  more  than  tripled,  book 
paper  nearly  quadrupled,  and  paper  boards  more  than  sextupled 
their  output  between  1899  and  1920;   wrapping  paper  increased  its 
output  by  almost  one-third.     The  increasing  substitution  of  cartons 
for  paper  in  wrapping  articles  in  the  retail  trade  partly  accounts 
for  the  slow  increase  m  production.     The  paper  board  industry  has 
here  profited  at  the  expense  of  the  wrapping  paper  industry. 

Api)en(led  tables  (p.  25)  show  production  by  States  and  by 
varieties  for  census  years  1899  to  1919.  Although  in  1914  bogus 
manila  was  made  in  greatest  quantity,  in  1919  l^ft  paper  lea  in 
amomit  of  production.  Production  of  manila  paper  (from  rope, 
jute,  tag,  etc.)  and  of  heavy  wrapping  paper  (mill  wrappers,  etc.) 
mcreased  between  1914  and  1919.  The  procfuction  of  straw  wrapping 
paner,  important  in  1899,  had  almost  ceased  by  1919. 

Next  to  newsprint  and  book  Pftper,  wrapping  paper  uses  the 
greatest  supplies  of  wood  pulp.  The  greatly  mcreasea  demand  for 
newsprint  paper  after  the  war  reacted  to  diminish  the  supply  of  raw 
material  for  wrapping  paper.  During  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1920  high-grade  sulphite  and  sulphate  pulp  were  so  difficult  to 
obtain  that  manufacturers  of  kraf t  and  the  better  grades  of  wood 
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manila  were  unable  to  meet  the  full  demand.  This  shortage  of 
wood  pulp  is  discussed  in  the  survey  on  wood  pulp.  The  ultimate 
remedy  for  such  shortages  will  have  to  be  reforestation  in  the  East, 
the  development  of  the  pulpwood  forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  Alaska,  or  increased  suppUes  from  Canada. 

There  is  plenty  of  old  rope  and  bagging  for  manufacturing  genuine 
manila  paper,  as  well  as  plenty  of  waste  paper  and  waste  fiber  of 
other  kinds  for  the  cheap  grades  of  wrapping  paper. 

The  domestic  industry  supplies  practically  the  entire  American 
demand,  imports  amoimting  to  less  than  1  per  cent  of  production. 

Domestic  exports. — Printing  paper  and  wrapping  paper  have  the 
widest  foreign  markets  of  any  Tdnds  t>f  paper.  From  1916  to  1920, 
3  to  4  per  cent  of  the  wrapping  paper  made  in  the  United  States  was 
exported.  In  the  fiscal  year  1914  only  four-fifths  of  1  per  cent  was 
exported.  Exports  jimiped  from  11,515  short  tons  m  the  fiscal 
year  1915  to  32,422  short  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  1916  and  remained 
at  about  the  same  level  up  to  the  calendar  year  1919,  when  they 
increased  to  37,458  tons.  The  year  1920  showed  a  decrease,  witn 
exports  of  only  30,632  tons.  In  1921  there  was  a  decrease  to  13,022 
tons,  or  to  1.66  per  cent  of  domestic  production. 

American  wrapping  paper  is  sent  all  over  the  world.  Since  1915 
Cuba  has  been  tne  largest  recipient. 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 

An  appended  table  (p.  26)  shows  that  the  world's  production 
of  wrappmg  paper  in  1906-7  totaled  1,932,080  short  tons.  Next  to. 
the  Umted  States  production  of  561,800  short  tons  in  that  year  came 
Germany's  output  of  341,290  tons,  France's  248,260  tons,  tne  United 
Kingdom's  197,540  tons,  and  Austria-Himgary's  102,320  tons. 
None  of  these  nations,  however,  is  at  present  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  the  United  States  in  the  domestic  market. 

Canadian  production  of  wrapping  paper  increased  from  50,360 
short  tons  in  1917  to  61,180  tons  in  1918,  but  decreased  to  59,697 
tons  in  1919.  Of  the  1919  production,  33,394  tons,  or  sHghtly  more 
than  half,  consisted  of  krait;  5,460  tons  were  heavy  mill  wrappers; 
9,427  tons  were  bogus  or  wood  manila.  Almost  neghgible  amounts 
of  true  manUa  and  straw  wrapping  paper  were  produced.  Canada 
has  possibihties  for  considerable  development  in  wood-pulp  wrapping 
paper  manufacture.  It  probably  costs  somewhjEtt  less  to  produce  it 
m  Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  The  extent  of  Canada's 
development  in  this  branch  of  paper  manufacture  will  be  determined 
largely  by  the  American  demand  and  tariff  poUcy .  So  far,  however, 
most  of  Canada's  sulphate  and  sulphite  pulp  for  wrapping-paper 
manufacture  has  been  sent  to  the  United  States  to  be  made  into  the 
finished  paper. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  Papermakers'  Directory  of 
All  Nations,  shows  the  number  of  mills  in  all  the  different  coimtries 
of  the  world  producmg  the  principal  kmds  of  wrapping  paper.  The 
figures  are  for  the  year  1920. 
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Mills  prodndng- 

iaiintry. 

Wrap- 

(grade 
unspeci- 
fied). 

Ifaidla. 

Kraft. 

Bag. 

£zpre«. 

urn 

WTWp* 

pen. 

»U»w, 

2 

4 

2 

12 

13 

21 

3 

3 

1 
1 

10 

1 

9 

S2 

63 

6 

1 

105 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
6 

2 
10 

1 

2 

1 

1 

ratda 

1 

2 

5 

1 

4 

13 

2 
1 

12 
2 

4 
28 

2 

1 

.nd 

1 

1 
3 

1 
1 

4 

8 

24 

1 

43 

16 

14 

1 

1 

3 

13 

101 

3 

8 
1 

1 

1 

ica 

5 

i 

13 

6 

....•..••• 

34 
102 

14 
30 

23 
24 

27 
9 

tates 

16 

21 

.......... 

697 

173 

96 

99 

16 

38 

27 

m  the  table  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  western  European 
IS,  notably  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  possess  a  large  number 
lUs  manufacturing  wrapping  paper  of  unspecified  grade.  In 
,  the  number  of  mills  on  wrapping  paper  is  greater  than  in  the 
id  States.  But  the  average  European  mill  is  considerably 
er  than  the  American.  This  fact  explains  America's  mucn 
r  output.  In  manila  production,  the  United  States  possesses 
y  two-thirds  of  the  world's  mills;  of  kraft  mills,  nearly  one- 
of  the  world's  total.  In  bag  paper  mills  the  United  States, 
ed  Kingdom,  and  Germany  are  about  even.  The  United  States 
J  all  the  express  paper  mills,  three-fourths  of  the  mills  producing 
wrappers,  and  21  out  of  the  27  straw  wrapping  paper  mills  in 
world. 

lis  table  has  been  prepared  on  a  somewhat  different  basis  from 
previous  table,  which  shows  the  number  of  mills  in  the  United 
es  manufacturing  the  different  kinds  of  paper.  However,  it 
s  some  idea  of  the  comparative  number  of  mills  in  different 
atries,  except  that  mills  in  disturbed  countries  such  as  Russia 
listed  as  beiore  the  war. 
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IMPORTS. 

Import  trade  in  wrapping  paper  is  of  small  importance.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1914  imports  were  1.66  per  cent  of  production.  From 
then  until  1921  they  decreased  almost  continuously.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1914  they  anaounted  to  18,258  short  tons  dutiable  and  to 
approximately  7,000  tons  free.^  They  had  decreased  to  2,271  tons 
in  the  calendar  year  1920,  which  represents  0.22  per  cent  of  produc- 
tion. In  the  calendar  year  1921,  however,  they  increased  to  0.71  per 
cent  of  production. 

Up  to  1915  Sweden  was  the  largest  exporter  of  wrapping  paper 
to  the  United  States.  In  the  fiscal  year  1914  she  sent  us  8,389  short 
tons  dutiable,  or  46  per  cent  of  our  dutiable  imports,  in  addition 
undoubtedly  to  a  considerable  amount  admitted  free  of  duty.* 
Canada,  which  first  began  to  send  wrapping  paper  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  fiscal  year  1912,  developed  her  export  to  the  United  States  so 
rapidly  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1914  she  ranked  second  to  Sweden. 
In  that  year  wrapping  paper  imports  from  Canada  amoxmted  to 
5,186  tons  dutiable,  or  28  per  cent  of  dutiable  imports  and  probably 
about  half  that  amount  of  free  imports.^  Norway,  Germany,  and 
Spain  ranked  nearly  equal  as  sources  of  most  of  the  remainder. 

During  the  war  the  wrapping  paper  exports  to  the  United  States 
of  the  countries  other  than  Canada  aeclined  to  almost  nothing.  Can- 
ada's exports  decreased  also;  in  the  calendar  year  1919  they  were 
probably  not  more  than  a  third  their  volume  in  the  fiscal  year 
1914.  The  total  wrapping  paper  imports  in  the  calendar  year  1919 
were  2,401  short  tons,  of  wnich  Canada  sent  2,369,  or  99  per  cent. 
In  1920,  however,  imports  from  Europe  began  to  revive.  In  1921, 
out  of  5,707  tons  of  wrapping  paper  imported  into  the  United  States, 
2,875  tons  came  from  Sweden  and  1,410  tons  from  Germany.  Practi- 
cally none  came  from  Canada. 

PRICES. 

In  an  appended  table  (p.  29)  are  shown  the  prices  of  the  principal 
kinds  of  wrapping  paper  from  1910  to  April,  1922.  Until  1916  prices 
were  exceedingly  steady.  In  the  early  part  of  1916  they  mounted 
rapidly,  those  of  kraft  and  true  manila  increasing  in  the  greatest 
proportion.  The  rise  continued  into  1917.  During  the  latter  part 
of  1917  they  decreased,  but  not  to  their  former  leveL  The  year  1918 
showed  another  increase.  During  1919  they  increased  again  but 
rather  slowly.  This  increase  continued  lairly  steadily  up  to 
September,  1920,  for  every  kind  of  wrapping  paper  listed  except 
No.  2  jute  manila  and  imported  kraft,  the  prices  on  which  remained 
steady  from  January  to  September,  1920,  at  11  and  15  cents  per 
pouna,  respectively,  and  screenings,  the  price  of  which  decreased  in 
early  September  after  a  steady  rise  during  the  year.  September 
prices  remained^  practically  unchanged  through  the  middle  of 
December.  The  only  prices  that  decreAped  from  December,  1920,  to 
January,  1921,  were  those  on  jute  manil&  and  kraft.    Prices  remained 

^  The  latter  figure  has  been  computed  by  dividing  the  value  of  free  imports  for  consumption  in  1914  by^ 
the  average  value  per  pound  of  wrapping  paper  imported  under  a  23  per  cent  duty  in  th^  same  year. 

t  Imports  of  free  wrap  ping  paper  in  the  nsoal  year  1914  were  not  segregated  by  countries  and  were  reported 
only  by  value.    (See  &ble  p.  28.) 
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rk&'bly  firm  for  a  period  of  business  depression.  Between 
ary,  1921,  and  Apm,  1922,  prices  on  all  grades  decreased. 
pt  in  tb.e  case  of  jute  manila/  the  decrease  was  very  marked. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

itil  tlie  act  of  1909  wrapping  paper  was  not  separately  provided 
3l  tlie  tariff  schedule.  It  oore  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent 
tie  acts  of  1883  and  1890,  20  per  cent  by  the  act  of  1894,  and  25 
cent  \yy  tlie  act  of  1897  as  paper  not  specially  provided  for.  By 
act  of  1909  "wrapping  paper  was  separately  specified;  35  per  cent 

fixed  as  the  rate  of  duty.  The  Canadian  reciprocity  act  of 
y  26,  1911,  admitted  free  from  Canada  wrapping  paper  valued  at 
,  more  tlian  4  cents  per  pound,  provided  Canada  placed  no  export 
ties  or  restrictions  on  such  paper  or  the  wood  or  wood  pulp  ftom 
licli  it  was  made.  This  pnvifege  was  extended  by  judicial  con- 
ruction  to  other  nations  imder  most-favored-nation  agreements, 
tie  1913  tariff  terminated  the  Canadian  agreement  and  reduced  the 
ineral  tariff  on  wrapping  paper  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  general  tariflF  has  had  any  eflFect 
•ne  way  or  the  other  on  imports  of  wrapping  paper,  for  these 
mnorts  have  decreased  steadily  since  the  1913  tariflf  went  into  effect, 
altnougli  it  lowered  the  duty  from  35  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
War  conditions  have  tended  to  obscure  the  enect  of  the  change  in 
tariff  through  their  depressing  effect  on  exports  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States. 

A  sudden  growth  of  wrapping-paper  imports  from  Canada  took 

place  shortly  after  the  removal  of  the  tariff  oarrier  on  July  26,  1911. 

The  following  table  shows  by  quarters  the  value  of  our  free  imports 

of  wrapping  paper  for  consumption  from  Canada  during  the  entire 

free  period: 

July  26, 1911,  to  Sept.  30,  1911 

Oct.  1, 1911,  to  Dec.  31,  1911 

Jan.  1, 1912,  to  Mar.  31,  1912 

Apr.  1, 1912,  to  June  30,  1912 |1, 214 

July  1, 1912,  to  Sept.  30,  1912 1, 632 

Oct.  1, 1912,  to  Dec.  31,  1912 21, 609 

Jan.  1, 1913,  to  Mar.  31,  1913 62, 902 

Apr.  1, 1913,  to  June  30,  1913 118, 903 

July  1,  1913,  to  Oct.  3,  1913 ^  ggg^  757 

In  this  case,  the  influence  of  tariff  removal  in  encouraging  imports 

seems  to  be  definitely  established,  although  the  actud  shipments 

from  Canada  did  not  begin  until  eight  or  nine  months  after  Canadian 

wrapping  paper  went  on  the  free  Bst.    The  law  went  into  effect  on 

My  26, 1911.  Up  to  March  31,  1912,  the  United  States  imported  no 

wrapping  paper  from  Canada.    In  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  vear 

1912  free  wrapping-paper  importations  from  Canada  began.    These 

increased  at  a  very  rapid  rate  until  the  1913  tariff  law,  imposing  a  25 

per  cent  duty  on  all  wrapping  paper,  n.  s.  p.  f .,  went  into  effect.    The 

figure  for  the  period  from  Jmy  1  to  October  3,  1913 — ^$366,757 — also 

includes  imports  of  free  wrapping  paper  from  other  countries  during 

the  period  July  28  to  October  3, 1913;  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 

ffliports  from  Canada  in  that  quarter  increased  over  the  previous 

*  ladudos  also  imports  of  free  wrapping  paper  from  other  countries  between  July  38,  1913,  and  Oct.  3, 
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quarter.    After  the  imposition  of  a  general  25  per  cent  duty,  imports 
from  Canada  steadily  declined. 

Thus  the  importation  of  a  commodity  not  previously  imported 
from  the  region  in  question  was  apparently  effected  through  placing 
that  commodity  on  the  free  list,  and  the  reimposition  of  the  duty, 
if  not  a  cause  oi,  was  coincident  at  least  with  a  decrease  in  the  newly 
established  volume  of  import. 

COMPETmVE   CONDITIONS. 

At  the  present  time  the  wrapping-paper  industry  of  this  country 
has  little  torei^  competition  in  its  domestic  markets.  In  1921  im- 
ports of  wrappmg  paper  amounted  to  0.71  of  1  per  cent  of  domestic 
Production.  Nevertheless,  in  1921  Sweden  and  Germany  again 
egan  to  export  small  amounts  of  wrapping  paper  to  the  Umted 
States,  although  from  1918  to  1920,  inclusive,  unports  from  Em-ope 
were  negligible.  In  1919  and  1920  Canada  was  the  only  country  that 
sent  wrapping  paper  to  this  country  in  quantities  worth  noting,  and 
these  amounSd  to  less  than  one-third  oi  1  per  cent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. Our  1919  exports  to  Canada  of  4,990  tons  over  a  32^  per 
cent  tariff  in  comparison  with  our  imports  from  her  of  2,369  tons 
indicate  our  present  strong  position  in  relation  to  Canada,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Canada  can  probably  produce  wood-pulp  papers  some- 
what more  cheaply  than  the  United  States. 

Before  the  war  Germany  and  Scandinavia  had  to  be  reckoned  with 
as  competitors  in  wrapping  paper,  although  the  amounts  they  sent 
to  the  United  States  were  small  in  compfi^son  with  domestic  produc- 
tion. According  to  manufacturers  the  shipments  from  those  coun- 
tries, especially  those  from  Germany,  affected  the  domestic  market 
much  more  widely  than  would  be  expected  from  the  actual  increase 
of  the  supply  on  the  market  by  reason  of  the  amounts  sent,  because 
the  laws  of  this  country  made  it  impossible  for  domestic  producers  to 
combine  to  purchase  the  foreign  offerings  and  bring  tnem  on  the 
market  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Hence  these  offerings  wera  played  off 
against  one  American  manufacturer  after  another  and  unduly  de- 
pressed the  market. 

Other  facts  support  the  belief  that  the  American  wrapping-paper 
manufacturing  industry  need  not  fear  competitton.  The  wide  export 
field  maintained  by  the  United  States  supports  this  belief.  American 
wrapping  paper  is  sent  all  over  the  world,  and  not  exclusively  to  coim- 
tries  with  no  paper  industries  of  their  own.  For  instance,  in  the  fiscal 
years  1916  and  1917  we  sent  8,000  and  7,000  tons  of  wrapping  paper, 
respectively,  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  calendar  year  1919  we 
sent  her  nearly  2,500  tons,  and  in  1920, 2,000  tons.  No  particular 
danger  from  Canadian  competition  in  wrapping  paper  is  apprehended 
by  American  manufacturers.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
tnere  is  no  such  cleavage  of  interest  between  American  and  Canadian 
paper  manufacturers  as  exists  between  American  and  European 
manufacturers.  A  considerable  part  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
Canadian  paper  industry  is  American.  Moreover,  there  seems  to  be 
a  more  or  less  well-defined  division  of  function,  particularly  in  the 
better  grades  of  wood-pulp  wrapping  paper.  Canada  makes  the  pulp 
for  the  wrapping  paper,  especidly  sulphate  pulp,  and  sends  it  to  the 
United  States  to  oe  made  into  the  finished  product.  Hence  no  clash 
of  American  and  Canadian  interest  seems  likely. 
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Statistical  Tables. 


T^odtictian  of  wrapping  paper  in  United  StateSf  by  StateSf  1899-1919. 

[From  Federal  Census.] 
MANILA  (ROPE,  JUTE,  TAG,  ETC.). 


1899 


e. 


Sliort 
tons. 


Value. 


►Tt \  22, 760  SI,  419, 660 

18,579    1,368,700 

585,224 

546,388 

711,312 

1,298,481 


lvania..\     6,930 
husetts. .  I     6, 697 

irsey 1     7,377 

vet ^.\  27,076 


Total \  89,419    5,929,764 


1904 


Short 
tons. 


20,888 

10,056 

5,964 

7,517 

7,279 

35,122 


86,826 


Value. 


1980,273 
777,055 
582,976 
942,813 
704,765 
2, 148, 198 


6,136,080 


1909 


Short 
tons. 


17,347 
12,393 
5,702 
11,025 
13,663 
13,601 


73,731 


Value. 


$1,045,375 
1,264,635 
670,071 
1,543,083 
1,381,123 
1,085,149 


6,980,436 


1914 


Short 
tons. 


16,327 
8,800 
4,089 

48,662 


77,878 


Value. 


11,250,725 
816,247 
584,586 


4,4li 


7,070,254 


1919 


Short 
tons. 


18,181 


101, 187 


119,368 


Value. 


16,^1,391 


HEAVY  (MILL  WRAPPERS,  ETC.). 


Qsvlvania . .  I    5, 921 

r^ork 1  38,566 

icon^n I    6,493 

lO 5,646 

other 26,259 


Total 82,875 


$265,034 

2,164,495 

301,600 

175,473 

1,238,638 


4,143,240 


31,043 

12,741 

9,429 

6,314 

37,465 


96,992 


$1,366,455 

466,846 

427,105 

164,873 

1,610,309 


4,035,588 


36,619 
18,951 

5,725 
47,266 


108,561 


$1,777,450 
695,468 

(}) 

147,869 
1,760,007 


4,380,794 


18,369 
19,654 
11,424 
5,179 
44,154 


98,780 


$827,050 

662,840 

442,364 

158,715 

1,497,379 


3,588,357 


31,167 
31,007 
23,952 

(») 
49,357 


135,501 


$3,157,70g 
2,272,796 
2,324,571 

3,560,126 


11,315,201 


STRAW. 


10,619 
14,650 
another 166,525 


)hlo 

^©w  York. 


Total 91,794 


$211,234 

543,084 

1,273,200 


9,078'    $207,610 

4,369'      155,970 

40,785,  1,025,768 


2,027,618  54,232  1,389,348 


8,682 

3,374 

20,932 


32,988 


$217,050 
116,922 
636,447 


870,419 


6,395 
2,948 
6,263 


15,606 


$172,156 

94,192 

262,961 


619,309 


6,895 


$467,606 


BOGUS  OR  WOOD  MANILA. 


Maine 

New  York 

Wiscon^ 

New  Hamp- 
shire  

Pennsylyania. 

Vermont 

Another 


31,849 
74,724 
17,981 

13,963 
11,457 
13,700 
40,152 


$1,608,605 

3,092,370 

690,929 

629,401 

567,003 

761,832 

1,808,537 


Total 203,826 


9,148,677 


66,631  $2,935,969 
75,262  3,369,980 


16,838 

26,647 
1,571 
8,517 

32,905 


228,371 


705,820 

1,166,898 

72,898 

445,280 

1,412,918 


10,099,772 


132, 233  $7, 696, 427 


79,952 
51,641 

4S;  627 

6,167 

12,635 

39,677 


4,206,208 
2,588,031 

2,429,835 
278,993 
700,578 

1,977,635 


367,93219,777,707 


124,483 
87,277 
43,688 

<'). 
8,661 

5,809 

84,079 


353,987 


$6,666,440 
4,313,683 
2,033,790 

339,190 

315,924 

4,316,709 


17,976,636 


<'2 
36,757 


$3,248,479 


118,680 


7,860, 


642 


11,099,121 


KRAFT  PAPER.* 


"Wisconsin 

Pennsylvania. 
New  York.... 

"Vennont 

Another..... 


Total. 


15.808 


03,946 


109,763 


$994,077 
n 


6,964,267 


6,940,244 


36,807 

23,361 

23,604 

6,678 

102,163 


102,683 


$5,240,61fr 

3,121,783 

3,066^364 

830,375 

14,318,067 


26,675,104 


ALL  OTHER  WRAPPING  PAPER. 


yrisooDsin 

Kicbigan 

PeonsylvaDia.. 

New  York 

OUo 

AU  other 


13,956 
3,586 
9,997 
6,695 
1400 

25,7W 


Total. 


67,338 


$746,048 
117,360 
563,116 
246,577 
223,764 

1,396,500 


3,293,174 


53, 886  $2, 448, 470 
18,326  881,656 
18,514  1,008,897 
43,026  2,217,024 
12,489  428,484 
30,729  1,699,374 


177,870 


8,774,8W 


41,471 
38,224 
15,607 
30,474 
13,218 
40,961 


$2,346,068  60, 320  $3, 662, 030  58,934  $7,665,1  If 

20. VM^  '/,r/Am 


2,264,318 
1,228,064 
1,660,271 


44,677;  2,678, 
20,209l  1,676, 
wvv,..*   23,605   1,377, 
668,678     6,040*      322, 
2,044,636  62,854  3,762, 


170, 856il0, 202, 035  226, 706 13,  a60,iwt  W V^  V/,  im,  m 


606 
572 

886 

4mt 


» Included  In  "All  other  States."  *  Incloded  in  "All  other  wnffplDg  vpm  "  phm  Ut  i¥ii 
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TARIFF  INFORMATION   SURVEYS. 


Production  of  wrapping  paper  in  United  States ^  by  years. 

[From  Federal  Census.] 


Year. 


1899 
1904 
1909 


Short  tons. 


535,252 
644,291 
763,067 


Value. 


$24,542,373 
30,435,592 
42,220,391 


Year. 


1914. 
1919. 


Short  tons. 


881,799 
831,372 


Value 


$49,372,753 
103,069,297 


[From  Federal  Trade  Commission.  ] 

Short  tons.  |  Short  totts. 

1917 727,515  i  1920 831,889 

1918 714,000      1921 651,606 

1919 694,207  1 

Production  of  wrapping  paper  in  United  States,  by  morUhSj  1919 y  1920 y  and  1921, 


Month. 


January.. 
February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 


1919 


Short  toru. 
62, 181 
55,872 
59,071 
57,593 
68,410 
75, 157 


1920 


Short  toTU. 
91,072 
79,351 
87,157 
95,092 
90,062 
93,249 


1921 


Short  toTU. 
50,916 
53,955 
58,564 
59,667 
60,407 
56,587 


Month. 


July 

August — 
September 
October... 
November. 
December'. 


1919 

1920 

Short  tons. 

Short  toTU. 

79,703 

92,542 

83,643 

95,069 

82,468 

89,767 

85,183 

90,105 

80,441 

79,072 

79,909 

61,274 

1921 


Short  tons. 
61,761 
66,666 
72,858 
83,981 
85,066 
82,050 


World  production  of  wrapping  and  straw  paper ^  1906-7, 
[From  Commercial  Report  No.  13  of  Austrian  Commercial  Museum,  1909,  by  F.  Krawany.] 


Short  tons. 

United  SUtes 561,800 

Canada 39,100 

Mexico 18,200 

Austria-Hungary 102,320 

Oermany 341,290 

United  Kingdom 197,540 

Belgium 8,200 

Bulgaria. 390 

Denmark 3,200 

France 248,260 

Greece 800 

Holland 36,650 


Italy 

Portugal 

Norway 

Roumania 

Russia 

Finland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Spain 

All  other  countries. 


Short  tons. 

89,530 

4,750 

22,800 

1.970 

64,090 

14,790 

46,600 

6,700 

17,700 

105,400 


Total 1,932,080 


Production  ofwrappvng  paper  in  Canada,  1917-1919. 
[From  bulletins  of  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Canada.] 


Grade. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

Manila  (ropoi  jute,  tag.  etc.).. . 
Heavy  wrapping  (mill  wrap- 

•ner^ 

1,394 

11,869 
646 

6,265 
26,646 

3,540 

$292,120 

843,919 

57,999 

555,360 

3,250,190 

647,162 

2,389 

5,460 

449 

9,427 

33.394 

8,578 

$396,915 

•••••^■••««* 

338,788 

straw  wrannins. . 

i 

40,410 

Bopns  or  wood  manila. 

963,a20 

Kraft  Daner 

4,936,793 

All  othfo*  countries 

1,303,192 

Total 

50,360 

5,646,750 

61,180 

$7,341,012 

50,697 

7,979,418 

TABI7F  IKFORUATIOV  SURVETS. 
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Imparts  of  wrapping  Jxi^P^f  ^  courUrieSt  191t''19tl. 

FISCAL  YXABS. 


Imported  from— 

.1 • 

manj 
Norway. 

Spain 

Sweden 

Canada 

▲11  other  coontriM 

Total 


19121 


S47,aS7 
150,717 

64,290 

574,879 

46 

16,252 


853,060 


19U« 


% 


1,445 
64,460 
502,296 

20,242 


741,469 


19I4« 


Short 


l,Stt 
1,849 
1,227 
8,889 
6,186 


18,258 


Vttoi. 


890,801 

99,996 

67,266 

443,881 

817,804 

20,878 


1,028,500 


Imported  from— 


Qennany 

Norway. .......... 

fpain , 

Sweden 

Canada 

An  other  countries 

Total 


1915 


Short 
tons. 


399 
1,629 

534 
7,891 
4,458 

450 


15,361 


Value. 


825,286 

85,104 

25,719 

420,469 

277,414 

33,114 


867,106 


1916 


Short 
tons. 


15 

313 

368 

2,906 

3,117 

317 


7,036 


Value. 


fl.«3 
17,976 
20,076 
150,022 
193,676 
28,515 


420,688 


1917 


Short 
tons. 


518 

613 

709 

1,590 

88 


3,518 


Vahie. 


$50,925 
59,502 
59,108 

238,334 
15,745 


432,614 


1918 


Short 
tons. 


21 

367 

23 

2,645 

19 


3,075 


Value. 


i9!504 

2,656 

325,294 

6,296 


W,592 


CALENDAR  YEARS. 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imported  from— 

Short 
tons. 

Vahie. 

Short 
tons. 

Value. 

Short 
tons. 

Value. 

Short 
tons. 

Value. 

Spain 

77 

88,080 

18 

3 

2,360 

$%060 

683 

398,460 

281 
491 
1,186 
56 
141 
816 

$i3,335 

113,784 

207,579 

8,560 

25,064 

61,947 

130 

2,875 

3 

816 
1,410 

473 

$15,741 

25^932 

269 

Sweden 

Canada 

3,873 

527,494 

Austria 

70L594 

o<^nnnn7 

- 

119,086 

AllothOT  countries. . . 

21 

6,292 

11 

5^347 

65,227 

Total. 

3,971 

541,866 

2,401 

406,570 

2,471 

460^289 

6^707 

528,849 

i  Does  not  indude  approximately  $1,200  worth  of  ftee  wrapping  paper  imported  from  Canada. 
>  Does  not  indude  approximately  $200,000  worth  of  free  wrappung  paper  imported  from  Canada. 
*  Does  not  indude  approximatdy  $370,000  worth  of  free  wrapping  paper  imported  from  Canada  and  other 
countries  between  July  1, 1913,  and  Oct.  3, 1913. 
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TARIFF  INFORMATION  SURVEYS. 


Wrapping  paper  ^  n.  8,  p.  /. — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue,  1910-1921, 


Fiscal  tmt: 

mo.... 


mi. 

1912. 
1913. 

1914. 

1915. 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Calendar  year: 
1918....... 

1919 


1290. 
1921. 


Rate  of  duty. 


35  per  cent 

.35  per  cent  less  20 

percoit.i 

35  per  cent 

35  per  eeat  less  20 

percent.^ 

35  per  cent 

Free* 

35  per  cent 

Free* 

35  per  cent  * 

25  per  cent « 

Free* 

25  per  cent 

'  ^  per  cent  less  20 

percent.^ 

25  per  cent 

....do 

....do 

....do 


{ 


.do 

.do 

25  per  cent  less  20 

percent.^ 
25percait 

\do 


Quantity. 


Pounds, 


29,310^768 


32,862,541 
496 

14^  170^  776 
6^811,394 
6^184,715 
6,97^046 

7,795,466 

4^653,484 

24^528 

4,517,628 
11, 039, 760 


Value. 


1820,644 
16 

1,103,152 
9 

871,043 
1,214 
787,190 
205^046 
131,553 
830,862 
386,757 
939,987 
16 

424^199 
425^506 
377,418 
482,936 

530^278 

393,450 

3,225 

420,170 
506,314 


Duty 
collected. 


1287,225 

388^103 
3 

304^865 


275*517 


46^044 
207,715 


234,997 
3 

106*050 

106,376 

94,354 

120,734 

132,570 

08,363 

645 

105*043 
126*579 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  or 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 


ia028 


.029 
.082 

.030 
.062 
.061 
.081 

.068 
.085 
.131 

.003 
.046 


35 
28 

35 
28 

35 


35 


35 
25 


25 
20 

25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
25 
20 

25 
25 


^  From  Cuba,  reciprocity  treaty. 

s  From  Canada,  act  of  July  28, 1911. 

>  Act  of  1900. 

*  Act  of  1013. 

»  From  Canada,  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1013,  and  certain  other  countries,  July  2S  to  Oct.  3, 1913. 


Domestic  exports  of  wrapping  paper,  191S-1921. 

FISCAL  YEARS. 


Exported  to- 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

United  Kingdom 

639 

3,943 

253 

240 

646 

11 

46 

^? 

12 
4 
127 
106 
221 
6 
793 

198,760 

285*602 

17,860 

18,342 

41,388 

998 

5,300 

802 

72 

1,450 

281 

11,689 

9,513 

17,585 

657 

68*896 

299 

4,319 

300 

141 

735 

13 

24 

14 

20 

6 

2 

50 

108 

445 

4 

587 

153,170 

289,857 

19, 131 

11,954 

44,391 

1,321 

2,582 

1,071 

1,653 

639 

179 

5*417 

6,473 

30,839 

390 

63,500 

2,371 

4*580 

818 

681 

1,302 

23 

44 

10 

191 

36 

17 

41 

419 

208 

24 

1,227 

1298,196 

Canada ".  .  . 

283,253 

21,625 
4&851 

Mexico 

Cuba *.. 

90,885 

Argentina 

2,306 

Braril '. !..*!! 

3,701 

Chile 

^890 

£cuad(v 

18,228 

Peru 

3,377 

<Th<f^ll._ ,    .    ,    ,    , 

1,850 

Japan 

3,162 

AiiRtmlia. ...  .  X ........ . 

53,323 

phfiipnine  Islands 

15,170 

Britisfi  South  Africa 

All  other  countries 

2,666 
116*756 

Total 

7,058 

678,711 

7,067 

532,657 

11, 515 

960^798 

TAKIPF  INFORMATION  SimVBYS. 
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2>ome$tie  exports  qfurapping  paper,  ISIS-IBH — Continued. 

FISCAL  YEARS-^Contlnued. 


^..^^ 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Short  toTLH. 

Value. 

Short  tons. 

VahM. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

it^ed  "K"ii>g«iloTn... . 

8,005 

6,106 

565 

819 

9,719 

212 

183 

246 

159 

254 

175 

1,110 

1,161 

543 

508 

2,662 

1925,262 

487,355 

46,958 

64,880 

624^361 

29,532 

21,200 

27,199 

15,622 

26,214 

19,793 

115,945 

145^691 

36,591 

58,594 

271,388 

7,013 

5,457 

547 

1,583 

7,654 

370 

571 

289 

548 

246 

315 

520 

1,484 

513 

404 

4,824 

1602,612 

742,345 

85^983 

207,900 

64.%  672 

73^034 

98,697 

49,543 

89,295 

41,039 

48,936 

106>481 

238,277 

-62,974 

59,007 

577,453 

1,534 

4^399 

397 

1,170 

9,533 

392 

323 

523 

172 

852 

152 

3,045 

1,828 

785 

491 

4,078 

9848,749 

9H,4S0 

56,798 

166»293 

1,014,648 

104,327 

Lfiula 

\nTna 

»xlco 

iMt 

K^ntinct 

Sail .- : :.:.:::.: 

une 

cuador 

eru 

!t\\T\a 

apan 

55»279 

79,664 

29,599 

140,338 

33,582 

575^143 

362,479 

101, 318 

^-ustralia.  . 

Pbiliimiiie  Islands. 

^TVtisfi  South  Africa 

77,434 

-All  otlier  oountries 

634,186 

Total 

32;  422 

2^916,585 

31,781 

3,821,238 

29,675 

4^483,287 

CALENDAR  YEARS. 


£xportedto— 


"5TQit«d  Kingdom.... 

Canada. 

Panama. ..'..', 

Mexico 

Cu\>a 

Argentina 

BrazU 

<3hile 

Ecoador 

Peru 

Ohina 

^apan 

Australia 

PhUipi^ne  Islands. . . 
British  South  Africa 
AU  other  countries. . 

Total 


1918 


Short 

tCHlS. 


606 

4^442 

306 

834 

8,016 

465 

276 

462 

66 

519 

403 

4^548 

2,522 

812 

678 

4,997 


29,950 


Value. 


$163,216 

760,850 

43,674 

116, 766 

865,621 

130,223 

53,172 

76,698 

11,142 

93,623 

79,247 

878,064 

499,484 

109,273 

125,207 

813,596 


4,828,856 


1919 


Short 
tons. 


2,365 

4,990 
177 

2,554 
11,509 

1,032 
641 
367 
145 
547 
920 

4,245 

2,234 
583 
676 

4^473 


37,458 


Value. 


1731, 199 

973,207 

30,917 

361,426 

1,193,325 

315, 524 

134,761 

75,883 

27:694 

97,920 

176,992 

948,621 

496,444 

87,963 

161, 144 

851,442 


6,664,462 


1920 


Short 
tons. 


2,093 

5,211 
249 
906 
10,801 
497 
374 
88 
345 
448 
529 

3,403 
438 
769 
181 

4,300 


30,632 


Value. 


1826,830 

1,366,683 

48,854 

188,800 

1, 813, 517 

169,363 

118,668 

23,463 

76,003 

105,970 

188,722 

724,253 

145,842 

154,423 

41,080 

1,001,910 


6,094,381 


1921 


Short 
tons. 


642 

2,419 

252 

1,457 

5,640 

68 

26 

21 

8 

64 

60 

166 

104 

426 

17 

1,763 


13,022 


Value. 


$173,541 

399,286 

48,172 

274,105 

745,704 

21,991 

6,883 

6,122 

2,084 

15,184 

22,541 

49,367 

34,268 

101,777 

4,461 

38H,  406 

2,393,893 


J*me  per  pouvd  (wholesale)  ofwrapmng  paper — Minimum  price/,  o.  b,  mill  New  York 
market  on  available  date  nearest  15th  of  months  1910-19^1, 

[Data  from  Paper  Trade  Journal.) 


Kind  or  grade. 


Manila: 

No.liute 

No.  2  jute 

No.  1  wood 

No.  2  wood 

Butdiers' 

Kraft: 

No.  1  domestic. . . 

No.  2  domestic... 

Imported 

Fiber: 

No.l 

No.2 


1910 


January. 


Cents. 
5.00 
4.50 
2.75 
2.60 
2.10 


2.65 


(0 


April. 


CerUi. 
4.75 
4.25 
2.60 
2.30 
2.10 


July. 


Cenii. 
A,  7b 
4.26 
2.66 
2.30 
2.10 

4.37} 

3.86 

4.26 

3.36 


October. 


1911 


January. 


Centn. 

CerUt. 

A.  75 

4.76 

4.374 

4.37} 

2.06 

3.06 

3.30 

3.30 

3.10 

3.10 

4.37i 

4.60 

3.86 

3.86 

4.36 

4.36 

3.36 

3.36 

('> 

0) 

0) 

0) 

April. 

July. 

Cents. 
4.76 
4.37} 
3.06 
3.30 
3.10 

Ctnts. 
4,76 
4.371 
3.60 
3.30 
3.00 

4.60 
3.86 
4.36 

3.76 
4.00 
4.60 

3.26 

|!1 

3.36 
3.10 

October. 


Centi. 
4.76 
4.37} 
3.60 
3.30 
3.10 

4.00 
3.76 
4.60 

2.76 
2.36 
0) 


>  Figures  not  available 


so 


TABIFF  INFOBHAnON  SURVBITS. 


Price  per  pound  (wholesale)  of  wrapping  paper — Minimum  price/,  o,  b.  miU  New  York 
market  on  available  date  nearest  15th  of  months  i9i0-i9;?i— Continued. 


Kind  or  grade. 

1012 

— "^ 

1913 

January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

Janoary. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

llanite: 

No.lhxte 

No.2jute 

4.75 

4,75 

4.76 

4.75 

4.75 

4.75 

4.50 

6.00 

4.371 

4.97} 

4.26 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

4.76 

No.  1  wood 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.65 

2.65 

2.60 

2.^ 

No.  2  wood 

2.35 

2.35 

2.36 

2.36 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

Bttteliers' 

2.10 

2.10 

2.26 

2.25 

(*) 

(') 

2.20 

2.20 

Kraft: 

No.  IdomfiBtki... 

3.76 

3,76 

3.76 

3.85 

3.76 

3.75 

3.65 

3.65 

No.  2  domestic... 

8.50 

3.60 

3.37} 
4.12} 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.26 

Imported 

4.12} 

4.12} 

4.16 

4.16 

4.15 

3.87} 

3.871 

Fiber: 

No.l 

2.65 
2.25 

0) 

2.66 
2.25 
0) 

2.66 
2.16 
0) 

2.65 
2.16 

0) 

2.65 
2.25 

0) 

2.65 
2.25 
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7.75 
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&00 
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4.75 

6.26 
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Court  and  Treasury  Dscisions. 

To  constitute  a  material  paper,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  machine- 
used  in  its  manufacture  should  be  known  as  a  paper-making  machine,, 
nor  that  the  material  shall  contain  glue,  alum,  and  clay;  the  product 
determines  its  classification.  Material  haying  the  ordinary  thick- 
ness of  wrapping  paper,  with  the  appearajdce  of  wrapping  paper  and 
used  as  such,  was  held  not  to  be  wood  pulp  but  wrapping  paper  and 
dutiable  under  paragraph  402  of  the  act  of  1897  as  paper  not  specially 
provided  for.  (Germania  Importing  Company  v.  United  States,  2 
Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  55.)  Cloth-uned  waterproof  wrapping  paper,  con- 
sisting of  paper  with  a  coatine  of  pitch,  and  having  attached  thereto 
a  cotton  fabric  to  give  strength  and  security  to  the  article,  was  classi* 
fied  by  the  Treasury  Department  as  a  manufacture  of  paper  under 
paragraph  407  of  the  act  of  1897  (Dept.  order,  T,  D.  28364) ;  oiled 
and  cotton-lined  paper  declared  to  be  waterproof  used  for  lining 
packing  cases,  wrapping  automobile  tires,  etc.,  was  classified  as 
wrapping  paper  under  the  act  of  1909  (Abstract  25520,  T.  D.  31568). 

To  bnng  a  wrapping  paper  with  a  decorated  surface  within  the 
pertinent  provision  of  paragraph  411  of  the  act  of  1909,  it  was  de- 
clared necessary  to  show  the  decoration  was  placed  on  the  paper  by 
a  separate  and  independent  decorative  process;  the4)hrase  ^'wnether 
proauced  in  the  pulp  or  otherwise"  was  interpreted  to  include  a 
decorated  eflFect  produced  by  the  intentional  use  for  that  purpose  of 
a  particular  kina  of  felt  or  felt  blanket.  (Dunn  v.  Unitea  States,  2 
Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  65.)  A  wrapping  paper  exhibiting  a  plaid  or  check- 
ered design  on  its  surface  was  neld  to  come  within  that  paragraph  as 
wrapping  paper  with  the  surface  decorated  or  covered  with  a  design 
(G.  A.  6937,T.D.  30083). 

Brown  kraf t  paper,  manufactured  in  Norway  and  Sweden  and 
generally  used  for  wrapping  paper,  was  held  dutiable  as  wrapping 
paper  under  paragraph  396  oi  the  act  of  1897  rather  than  paragraph 
402  of  said  act  as  printing  paper.  (Pritchard  v.  United  States,  2 
Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  247,  of  1911.) 

Wrappmg  paper  imported  from  Norway  answering  to  the  de- 
scription of  section  2  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act  of  July  26, 
1911,  was  held  dutiable  under  paragraph  328  of  the  act  of  1913  and 
not  under  said  section  2,  because  tmmiedly  repealed  by  the  act  of 
1913.     (Dow  Co.  V.  United  States,  7  Ot.  Cust.  Appls.,  343.) 

Wrapping  paper  with  a  surface  design,  claimed  dutiable  under 
paragraph  328  of  the  act  of  1913  as  wrapping  paper  not  specially 
provided  for,  was  held  properly  dutiable  as  classified  under  paragraph 
324  of  said  act  as  ^^uncoated  papers  ♦  *  *  with  the  surface  or 
surfaces  wholly  or  partly  decorated  or  covered  with  a  design,  fancy 
eflFect,  pattern,  or  character,  whether  produced  in  the  pulp  or  other- 
wise, except  by  lithographic  process.  The  board  said  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  Congress  in  framing  paragraph  328  to  include 
thereunder  all  wrapping  papers,  but  onfy  such  papers  as  were  not 
more  specifically  provided  for  elsewhere.  (G.  A.  7843,  T.  D.  36089, 
of  1916;  followed  in  Abstract  44916  of  1«2.) 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariflf  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
tlie  United  States  TariflF  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee oi^  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles  and 
commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariflf  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and 
others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  numerical 
order  of  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combined  in  one 
pamphlet.  In  doing  this  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
been  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 
lias  been  treated  under  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariflract  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  para^aph  appears  in 
numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiaole  and 
another  grade  of  the  sajne  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article  is 
discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  Bist  in 
numerical  order  in  the  tariflf  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariflf  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  conmiodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical   order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  '^ Introduction  and  Index," 
which  contams: 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariflf 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article  is 
provided  for  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  "Introduction  and  Index"  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariflf  Commission  had  the 
services  oi  Constant  Southworth,  of  its  staflf,  and  of  others. 
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HNE  PAPER  AND  ENVELOPES. 

Act  op  October  3,  1913. 

Par.  S26.  Writing,  lett^,  note,  drawing,  handmade  paper  and  paper  conunercially 
ki^own  as  handmade  p«q>er  and  machine  handmade  paper«  japan  paper  and  imitation 
japan  i)aper  by  whatever  name  known^  arid  ledger,  Dond^  record,  tablet,  typewriter, 
and  onionskin  and  imitation  onionskin  papers  calendered  or  uncalendered,  whether 
or  not  any  such  paper  is  ruled,  bordered,  embossed,  printed,  lined,  or  decorated  in 
any  manner,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  327,  Paper  envelopes,  folded  or  flat,  not  specially  provided  lor  in  this  section, 
15  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

SUMliARY. 

ft 

FINE   PAPEJl. 

Size  and  output. — Fine  paper  ranks  fifth  in  value  and  sixth  in 
tonnage  among  the  kinds  of  paper  produced  in  the  United  States, 
its  1921  production  being  nearly  equal  that  of  building  paper,  which 
was  the  next  higher  in  the  scale  of  production.  The  value  of  the 
output,  however,  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  wrapping  paper  and  to 
tliat  of  newsprint  paper.  The  output  in  1919  was  343,762  tons,  in 
1920,  389,322  tons,  and  m  1921,  242,485  tons. 

Relation  of  foreign  commerce  to  production, — Imports  of  fine  paper 
into  the  United  States  are  in  exceedingly  small  volume.  The  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  supplies  practically 
the  whole  of  the  domestic  demand,  imports  amounting  m  1921  to 
about  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  production.  In  1914,  when  importa- 
tions jjrere  largest,  tney  amounted  to  only  0.44  of  1  per  cent  of 
prodiWiion.  Exports,  on  the  otlxer  hand,  amoimted  to  4.12  per 
cent  of  production  in  1914  and  increased  to  15  per  cent  in  1919. 
Exports  decreased  in  1920  and  1921;  yet  in  the  latter  year  they  still 
amounted  to  more  than  six  times  the  imports. 

European  competitive  conditions, — Nevertheless,  there  is  much  fear 
of  foreign  coihpetition  in  fine  paper.  This  is  due  partlv  to  the  fact 
that  before  the  war  certain  European  countries,  especially  Germany, 
periodically  shipped  to  the  Umted  States  amounts  of  fine  paper 
which,  although  not  large,  were  sufficient  to  cause  serious  disturbances 
in  the  American  market.  Antitrust  laws  forbade  combinations  on 
the  part  of  American  manufacturers  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  this 
practice.  Another  reason  for  fearing  the  potential  competition  of 
Germany  and  other  countries  is  that  before  the  war  these  countries 
could  obtain  skilled  labor  at  a  fraction  of  the  price  prevalent  here. 
Also  certain  American  manufacturers  maintain  that  on  account  of 
the  superior  training  and  family  continuity  of  European  labor,  it  is 
impossible  for  Amencan  manufacturers  to  turn  out  as  good  a  product. 
This  is  a  moot  point,  some  manufacturers  declaring  that  American 
paper  is  as  good^as  that  made  anywhere.  It  remains  true,  however, 
that  the  greater  amount  of  labor  and  attention  necessary  per  unit 
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of  otrtpttt  for  fine  pamper  bb  oontnsied  witli  <jieaper  gradee  siwe 
ftdvantage  to  comitrMs  prodncisg  under  the  oonditkttB  tbax  f 
Tailed  in  £iirope  before  tne  war. 

Until  ihe  war  b€^:an.  proieetkoi  wmb  adequate,  excaept  for  ik^ 
relatiTelT  snudl  diiin|aqg  of  Mper  brio«r  ppometiam  co^  ^iaA  sttir 
liave  oceuned.  Dunne:  the  laBt  three  jeais  of  the  tariff  of  1909 
rate  averaged  an  ad  T^omm  equrralent  of  neadj  45  per  oent. 
manufactmerB  alk^,  howerer.  that  under  the  25  per  cent  ad  xi 
i«be  kmagarmib&d  in  Oetober,  191B,  the  indsstrv  iaoed  a  dj 
OQBHietitmL  It  k  true  tiiact  duriii^  the  fiseal  Tear  1914 
readied  a  record  xoluine.  Then  tlie  irar  came  am)  upset  all 
competitiTe  condition&.  Abnarmal  post-war  condifianfi  of  fmtign. 
oonq^etition  attendant  on  depreeiated  prrhaner  in  Cunipe  mt^ 
pgoQOPt  (October,  1922)  dtovr  fern  saffas  of  iiipnin  i  mm  lit.  It  ^ 
difficult  to  f  oi«^8t  tiie  duration  of  the  advantMp  certain  Earopean 
eountriee  are  said  to  enjor  br  neaaon  of  the  (kpiraatkm  of  their 


lanxDonifi. 

The  envelopes  retired  to  in  thk  disriffiBion  include  a  l^^sc  nnmbcr 
made  from  kraf t  and  manila  papers  in  acMition  to  those  of  finejiaDcr. 
The  induBtrr  in  1919  was  in  the  hands  of  106  concerns^  raphamed  at 
$24,754,818.  Most  envelopes  aze  made  br  separate  envelope  manu- 
facturing eaneems,  ahhough  some  are  maicle  bv  the  cuoceans  maVmg 
finepaper.    Froduetion  in  1919  was  valued  at  $39,664,077. 

There  is  no  tariff  problem  involved  in  the  envdope  indostrr. 
Imports  in  1919  amounted  to  onlv  four-Iiundiedths  of  1  per  cent  of 
dookestie  production. 
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Summary  tabk — Fine  paper — Continued, 


Fiscal  year: 

190» , 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Imports 

forcon- 

8umt>tion. 


Valw. 

$131,876 
158,513 
175,722 
176,035 
182,439 
203,171 
168,080 
118,907 
203,721 
162,820 

182,487 
340,037 
520,063 
683,141 


Amount 
of  duty. 

Value  ner 
pound. 

BquiTalent 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

Ptreeni. 

$45,914 

$0,171 

34.82 

62,526 

.128 

30.45 

77,777 

.107 

44.20 

79,443 

.102 

45.13 

77,508 

.113 

42.48 

57,266 

.094 

28.>19 

42,013 

.104 

25.00 

29,721 

.141 

25.00 

50,929 

.188 

25.00 

40,704 

.361 

26.00 

45,622 

.490 

25.00 

85,009 

.639 

2&00 

130,016 

.560 

25.00 

170,785 

.402 

2&00 

Stamnary  table — Envelopes. 


Year. 

Domestic 
production. 

Imports  fbr 
consump- 
tion. 

Domesti6 
exports.^ 

Ratio  of 
value  of 
imports 
to  value 
of  pro- 
duction. 

Imports 

foroon- 

sump- 

tion. 

Amount 
of  duty. 

Equiva* 

lent  ad 

valorem 

rate. 

Fisoalyear: 

1909 

s  $13, 453, 522 

Thotuanda. 
20,752 
18,979 

Percent. 
a  17 

Value. 

$22,751 
21,228 
25.894 
18,653 
22,339 
29,349 
14,710 
14,902 
18,602 
8,790 

5,122 
14,291 
48,742 
42,586 

$5,521 
5,8tt 
6,827 
5,145 
6,408 
5,415 
2,206 
2,234 
2,802 
1,307 

768 
2,144 
7,289 
6,388 

Percent, 
24.27 

1910 

27.55 

1911 

26.37 

1912 

27,58 

1913 

28.70 

1914 

« 18, 481, 013 

.16 

17.59 

1915 

15.00 

1916 

. 

15.00 

1917.., 

15.00 

1918 

14.87 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

15.00 

1919 

39,664,077 

.04 

15.00 

1920 

14.95 

1921 ! 

15.00 

^  Included  in  exports  of  fine  paper. 

*  Calendar  year.  • 

General  Information. 


DESCRIPTION. 

*  • 

Fine  paper,  as  is  evident  from  its  tariff  classification,  has  a  great 
many  subdivisions.  It  consists  of  paper  made  from  a  high  grade  of 
raw  material,  principally  cotton  and  unen  rags,  also  cotton  linters, 
esparto,  and  special  fibers.  Sulphite  wood  pulp,  however,  is  being 
used  increasingly  in  making  writing  paper.  It  is  impossible  to 
exclitde  such  medium-grade  writing  papers  as  those  containing  wood 
pulp  from  the  general  neading  of  nne  paper,  because  it  is  desirable 
to  treat  together  all  classes  of  writing  paper. 

Writing  paper  and  other  fine  papers  are  much  the  same  in  texture 
and  in  the  raw  material  used  as  certain  high  grades  of  book  paper, 
except  that  watermarks  and  special  finishes  are  used\o  a  much 
greater  degree.  Some  of  the  paper  described  in  this  discussion  is 
used  for  printing  purposes.     However,   this  amount  is  relatively 
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small,  and  is  better  considered  in  connection  with  fine  paper  than 
with  Dook  paper. 

Clmsification. — It  is  impossible  to  differentiate  satisfactorily  the 
manifold  varieties  of  fine  paper.     This  is  particularly  true  witn  the 

Erincipal  croup  of  fine  papers,  namely,  writing  papers.  Writings, 
onds,  and  ledgers  are  classified  separately,  yet  bonds  and  ledgers  are 
actually  writing  paper.  There  is  no  umform  system  of  classifying 
bonds,  ledgers,  papeteries,  or  linens  by  raw-material  content,  by 
size,  or  by  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put.  Every  variety  over- 
laps one  or  more  varieties  to  some  extent.  Some  varieties  bear  two 
names,  such  as  ^Minen  bond.'*     In  actual  practice,  in  the  mill,  the 

Eroduct  will  often  be  named  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
nished  sheet  turned  out,  because  the  mill  ordinarily  sells  sheets  of 
certain  standard  sizes  to  makers  of  papeterie,  other  standard  sizes  to 
makers  of  bond,  and  yet  others  to  makers  of  ledgers. 

Bond^y  ledgers,  papeterie,— In  general,  however,  the  distinctions  in 
terminology  are  as  follows:  Bond  paper  (which  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  first  used  as  paper  for  engraving  bonds)  is  usually 
of  medium  weight,  is  not  highly  calenders,  and  hence  has  not  a 
highly  polished  surface,  and  tends  to  be  translucent.  When  handled, 
it  often  has  a  tendency  to  rattle.  The  cheapest  bond  paper  is  inade 
of  pure  sulphite  wood  pulp  and  the  best  of  100  per  cent  new  linen 
rags.  Intermediate  grades  are  made  of  various  proportions  of 
sulphite  and  old  and  new  cotton  and  linen  rags. 

Ledger  paper  is  usually  harder,  tougher,  and  has  a  morepolished 
surface  than  bond  paper.  Oftentimes  it  is  heavier  also.  Tnere  are 
no  bond  papers  of  as  great  a  weight  as  the  heaviest  ledger  papers.  A 
smooth  polished  surface  on  which  erasures  can  easier  be  made  is 
necessary,  for  ledger  paper  is  most  frequently  used  for  bookkeeping, 
public  records,  and  similar  purposes.  Strength  and  durability  are 
also  naturally  requisites  of  tliis  sort  of  paper.  It  is  consequently 
ordinarily  made  entirely  or  in  greater  part  of  rags, 

Papeterie  is  the  tenii  applied  to  writing  papers  for  putting  up  in 
boxes  as  stationery.  It  differs  usually  from  bond  and  ledger  in 
having  a  rather  soft,  coarse  texture.  It  has  a  dull,  rou^  fini^,  for, 
like  lK>nd  paper  it  often  is  not  c^J^ndered.  It  is  usually  rather 
heavy. 

Linen. — Of  all  the  terms  for  writing  paper  the  woid  **lin«i"  is 
p^haps  the  most  loosely  used.  Mr.  R,  W .  Sindall.  an  English  paper 
authority,  scsnie  years  ago  defined  4inen  paper  as  paper  ''wmtaimng 
no  fibroiis  ingp^iient  except  linen  nig."  In  America  at  the  joesent 
time  the  ^KTfltd  tin^n  se^ns  to  bear  little  rdation  to  the  raw  matmal 
x^aed.  Linen  paper  is  usually  made  out  of  cotton  rags,  but  may  con- 
tain some  Unen  ra^  It  may  be  st^^ted  safely  that  no  papcs-  is  made 
in  this  ooimtry  entirely  out  of  linen  rags,  except  on  oiders  for  c^tain 
smcial  purposes.  A  cotton-rajr  paper  ordinarily  9«xes  the  porpose 
<H  writing  just  as  well  as  a  linenHnw:  paper.  On  the  wh<4e,  the  w«d 
lin<n  may  be  t4iken  to  denote  a  liign-cla^Si  product;  certain  hi^- 
grade  ledger  paper,  for  instimce.  is  termed  hnen  ledg«-,  thou^  it 
mav  or  may  not  cont4iin  a  small  percentage  of  linen  rag, 

fVra^A/^ — ?.Tk^>  i^.  eU, — The  term  Unen  tim>h,  howeTer,  has  a 
more  definite  siimificAnoe.  A  linen  tinish  may  be  applied  to  anv 
writit^  paper.  The  sheets  of  paper  from  tie  diring  lofts,  still 
s%hily  aanip  fix^m  the  animaJ-glue  sizing  bath,  are  placed  between 
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sheets  of  pure  linen  cloth,  a  sheet  of  zinc  or  heavy  tin  being  placed 
between  each  two  sheets  of  linen.  When  a  pile  of  paper,  linen,  and 
metal  sheets  about  4  inches  thick  has  been  built  up  it  is  passed 
between  press  rolls,  the  surface  of  the  linen  cloth  being  thus  im- 
parted to  the  paper.  This  finish  may  be  given  any  writing  paper, 
except  ledger  and  record  paper.  It  is  occasionally,  but  not  often, 
given  to  bond  paper.  Other  finishes  such  as  kid,  vellum,  and  antique 
are  often  given.  Kid  and  vellum  finishes  resemble  prepared  kid  and 
calfskin,  respectively.  Antique  finish  imparts  a  soft  velvety  feeling 
to  the  paper. 

These  finishes,  given  writing  paper,  are  to  some  extent  used  also 
in  making  the  best  qualities  oi  booK  paper. 

Other  varieties  specified  in  tarij^  law. — Letter,  note;  record,  tablet, 
and   typewriter  papers,  as  specified  in  the  tariff,  are  merely  sub- 
divisions of  the  Kinds  discussed  above,  classified  according  to  use. 
Often  it  is  merely  the  size  or  the  form  in  which  the  paper  is  cut  for  a 
particular  purpose  that  determines  its  tariff  classification.     Tablet 
paper  is  often  of  material  inferior  to  that  used  in  the  other  grades 
named.     Drawing  paper  is  a  high-grade  product  made  chiefly  oi  rags. 
In  England  esparto  is  much  used  for  drawing  paper.     Efandmade 
papers,  when  imported,  are  usually  extra  fine  and  fancy  papeteries  or 
special  stationery.     Japan  paper  is  a  paper  of  a  pronounced  silky 
texture,  formerly  made  exclusively  from  the  bark  of  the  mulbefry 
tree,  beat  out  by  the  Japanese  with  mallets.     Now,  however,  it  is  made 
also   of  other  vegetable  fibers.     It  is  used  principally  for  writing, 
printing,  tapestry,  imitation  Japanese  wall  hangings,  and  to  some 
extent  m  art-craft  books.     Onionskin  paper  is  a  very  thin  paper,  made 
principally  of  rags.     It  is   almost  transparent,   and  has   a  highly 
glazed  surface  and  a  ttature  almost  like  the  skin  of  an  onion. 

Bristol  boards, — ^Bristol  boards,  because  of  their  classification  with 
cardboard  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  and  because  of  their  greater  thick- 
ness compared  with  other  kinds  of  paper,  have  been  discussed  in 
another  Tariff  Information  Survey.^  Nevertheless,  one  kind  of 
Bristol  board  is  really  a  high  grade  of  writing  paper.  Bristol  board 
of  this  type  is  sometimes  made  of  two  or  moi^e  sheets  of  fine  paper 
pasted  together  after  they  come  off  the  Fourdrinier  machine.  Some 
so-called  mdex  Bristol  board,  for  use  in  card-index  systems,  is  made 
as  a  single  sheet  on  a  Fourdrinier  machine.  In  the  optuion  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  only  this  kind  is  entitled  to  the  name  Bristol 
board.  In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  such  a  Bristol 
board  from  heavy  ledger  paper,  although  the  fiber  used  in  ledger 

Eaper  is  supposed  to  be  longer,  with  the  refsult  that  ledger  paper 
eld  against  the  light  should  appear  mottled,  while  Bristol  board 
should  nave  a  uniform  appearance.  In  practice  often  even  this  dis- 
tinction does  not  exist,  in  fact,  some  Bristol  board. is  called  index 
ledger  Bristol.  Consequently  the  Tariff  Commission  recommended 
that  Bristol  board  of  this  kind  (both  pasted  and  single  ply)  be  sepa- 
rateljr  denominated  as  ''solid  Bristol  board  made  on  a  Fourdrinier 
machine." 

Another  type  of  Bristol  board  of  inferior  material  is  made  on  a 
multicylinder  machine  called  filled  Bristol.  One  of  the  principal 
varieties  of  this  type  is  known  as  bogus  Bristol.     The  method  of 

»  See  Tariff  Information  Survey,  Building  Paper,  Paper  Board  5,  and  Filter  Masse. 
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production  and  tariff  classification  of  cylinder-machine-made  Bristol 
are  discussed  in  the  survey  on  paper  boards. 

Tariff  interpretation  of  handmade  papers, — ^It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  gapers  classified  imder  paragraph  326  of  the  act  of  1913  include 
certain  varieties  which,  if  admitted  according  to  the  use  specified 
for  them,  would  fall  under  a  different  classification.  These  are  copy- 
ing, printing,  tissue,  and  bibulous  papers  that  are  handmade. 
Handmade  papers  of  all  kinds  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  326 
instead  of  under  the  paragraphs  classifying  them  according  to  use  or 
texture.  (See  G.  A.  7979,  T.  D.  36767;  Abstract  43915;  2  Ct.  Cust. 
Appls.,  237;  G.  A.  8168,  T.  D.  37623.) 

,  Envelopes, — ^The  envelopes  treated  in  this  discussion,  and  admitted 
under  paragraph  327,  are  made  of  a  considerably  greater  variety  of 
materials  than  those  named  in  paragraph  326,  although  the  latter 
form  one  of  the  most  important  groups  of  constituents  of  envelopes. 
Envelopes  made  of  surface  coated,  parchment,  and  similar  papers, 
however,  are  dutiable  imder  paragraph  324  and  are  discussed  in 
another  survey. 

Kraft  paper  (made  of  sulphate  wood  pulp)  forms  the  basis  for  a 
considerable  class  of  envelopes.  These  are  ordinarily  large,  strong 
envelopes  and  are  used  mainly  for  mailing  circulars,  photographs, 
pamphlets,  and  catalogues.  Manila  envelopes  constitute  an  im- 
portant class.  These  are  also  usually  large  and  strong.  They  are 
much  used  for  filing-cabinet  purposes  and,  like  kraft  envelopes,  for 
maiUn^  circulars.  A  great  many  manila  and  kraft  envelopes  are 
made  in  all  sizes  with  metal  clasps  for  wrapping  and  for  mailing 
a  great  variety  of  small  articles.  A  huge  number  of  envelopes  are 
made  to  carry  the  business  correspondence  of  the  coimtry  and 
advertising  matter  of  light  weight.  The  great  preponderance  of 
these  are  made  of  wood  pulp,  principally  sulphite.  The  stamped 
envelopes  sold  at  post  offices  are  of  this  type.  Oftentimes  the  en- 
velopes used  by  business  concerns  are  of  inferior  material  to  the 
correspondence  sheets  they  contain.  The  best  grade  of  envelopes 
(other  than  ornamental  specialties)  are  those  made  to  be  used  with 
fine  stationer}^  for  social  correspondence.  These  are  ordinarily  made 
of  the  same  Kind  of  paper  as  the  paper  they  contain,  and  thus  may 
range  in  content  from  all  sulphite  to  all  new  rag. 

« 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

Comparison  with  other  Mnds  of  paper, — Fine  paper  ranks  sixth  in 
tonnage  among  the  varieties  oi  paper  made  in  America,  being  ex- 
ceeded by  paper  boards,  newsprint,  book  paper,  wrapping  paper, 
and  building  paper.  In  1921  the  tonnage  of  fine  paper  produced 
amounted  aSnost  to  that  of  building  paper,  the  next  higher  in  scale 
of  production.  In  value,  however,  nne  paper  compares  favorably 
witn  these  other  grades.  In  1919  it  was  nftn,  but  was  only  slightly 
less  than  that  of  newsprint  and  that  of  wrapping  paper. 

-  Raw  materials, — ^The  principal  raw  materials  oi  the  fine-paper  in- 
dustry are  cotton  and  Imen  rags.  As  noted  above,  chemical  wood 
pulp  is  much  used  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  writing  paper.  In  Eng- 
land esparto  grass  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  m  making  medium 
?|uaUty  writing  paper,  although  its  principal  use  is  in  the  manu- 
acture  of  a  mgn-class,  soft-texturea  book  paper  for  lithographic 
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and  art  illustration.  Esparto  grass  grows  wild  in  Spain 
liem  Africa,  the  better  grade  coming  from  Spain,  ft  is 
d  compressed  and  shipped  in  large  amoimts  to  England. 
1  an  titles  of  other  fibers  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
per. 


1  and  any  coloring  materials  which  may  be  used.  Filler  is 
tie  used  in  the  mie-paper  industry.  A^alite  and  English 
ay  are  the  most  common  fillers  for  writing  paper.  Agalite 
heaper  of  the  two.  Glue  made  from  animal  hides  is  much 
r  sizing  fine  paper  after  it  has  been  made  on  the  paper 
e.  Rags  and  chemical  wood  pulp  and  English  china  clay 
only  ones  of  these  materials  that  .are  imported.  Obtaining 
ers  presents  no  difficulty  and  no  tariff  proolem;  the  amounts 
e  comparatively  small. 

r.   Rags   are  obtained  both  in  the  United  States  and  from. 

.     They  are  admitted  free  of  duty.     Both  new  cotton   and 

iuttings  and  old  rags  are  imported.     New  rag  cuttings  are 

)rincipally  by  the  mills  making  the  finest  grades  of  paper. 

are  a  number  of  mills  in  Dal  ton,  Mass.,  for  instance,  which 

)  wood  pulp  and  no  old  rags  whatsoever.     The  development 

^  the  war  of  special  processes  such  as  the  making  of  photo- 

Lc  paper,    the  nvdrating  process,   and   the  celluloid  process, 

ised  the  demand  for  high-grade  new  rag  cutting.     Before  the  war 

•ts  averaged  annually  more  than  100,000  tons  (not  including 

Ji  rags),   most  of  which   came  from   France,   Germany,   the 

id  Kingdom,  Holland,  Belgiimi,  and  Canada.     During  the  war 

imports  steadily  declined,  until  in  the  calendar  year  1918  they 

mted  to  less  than  2,000  tons.     In  1919  they  improved  to  47,000 

In  1920  and  1921  they  increased  to  136,503  tons  and  58,397 

respectively.     Thus  there  is  no  trouble  and  no  tariff  problem 

Ived  in  importing  adequate  stocks  of  the  principal  raw  material. 

cod  pulp:  Sulphite  wood  pulp  and  even  a  little  soda  pulp  are 

in  making  the  cheaper  grades  of  writing  paper.     Soda  pulp 

es  the  same  purpose  as  esparto  pulp  in  producing  a  rather  thicK 

3r  of  soft,  flexible  texture.     However,  importations  of  chem- 

wood  pulp  into  this  country  are  principally  for*  other  kinds  of 

er.    The  great  demand  for  wood-pulp  papers   of  other  sorts, 

bicularly  printing  paper,  has  helped  to  raise  the  prices  and  de- 

ise  the  available  supply  of  wood  pulp  for  making  writing  paper. 

wever,  the  ^eater  part  of  the  wood  pulp  used  by  the  American 

ting  paper  industry  is  available  in  the  United  States.     The  re- 

inder  is  imported  principally  from  Canada  and  secondarily  from 

eden.    It  comes  in  free. 

English  china  clay:  English  china  clay,  used  to  a  hmited  extent 
a  filler  in  making  writing  paper,  comes,  of  course,  from  England. 
iny  paper  manufacturers  using  it  esteem  it  so  much  superior  to 
mestic  china  clay  as  to  be  practically  a  separate  commodity. 
Coloring  materials:  Coloring  materials  used  to  be  imported  from 
irmany,  but  are  now  largely  domestically  produced.  Experts 
ate  that  the  American  colors  so  far  developed  are  as  good  as  the 
erman  dyes,  but  that  the  domestic  industry  has  not  yet  developed 


tlip  grpnt  VHricty  "t  (tf-nnnn  rolora.  AJ^*.  liitst  Jipt  ?«uiB  cokHs, 
■ii>'h  H"  lUc  "I'-nilli-il  indBiittireite  <-<>lois.  whirn  isk^^  ~>wa  ^tereloped. 
liMt  lmvt<  lint  vi't  liKdi  iiimI''  in  HuRirieot  qiuBUiT  im  W  av^ulabfe  to 
till'  t>ii|H>t-  iiuliiatrv.  In  puli'rular.  the  ia'iu^trr  xmimo^  sduithreDe 
l.l...- 

ti;iiti>t>>()t>t"t|><*r^  ,\h  alrvai\y  noted,  thenuteruisof  w^^r)^«nrdopes 
Hrt>  htmltt  ihc^ltitlf  krnft  sri'l  nuniU  paper  and  ^siain  vnhrr  papers, 
^  mmII  m  lli4>  linn  paimr  <ltw'Uiwed  in  this  survey. 

till  u  if 'UK  III.  Vrnvtu:nl\y  all  ttie  machinerr  abd  othflr  Mjoqimait  of 
(.tiu  lliiu  t>it|H>r  miliwtrv  i»  maoufactured  in  tttis  coontoy.  :wiiie  Mper 
iHMi'lilitut^r  wHii  puriTnaiMHJ  before  the  war  frmn  &i^)and  and  Ger- 
MtMii.v  [111'  Aintiri<;an  product  appears,  however^  to  be  as  satisfao 
imv  UB  tiitv  ti'rwJKi)  paper  machinery.  The  Ameriran  vriting-paper 
tttuii'ttui'lurtii'  In  in  nit  advantageous  a  position  to  secure  eqaqHuent  as 
liiu  iii4itiiritt-turtin)  in  any  other  coimtry. 

Mu/iuU*  ot  yrvUuetvxn. — Fine  paper  is  produced  in  the  same  way 


44  |<iii>liii|£  pNpfr,  the  process  of  making  which  is  fully  described 
uixflliksc  ■iirvtiy.  fxcept  that  it  often  undergoes  additional  proce^es 
ulU'i  li'MViitg  ill*  Founlrinier  machine  proper. 

I'luliiiiiiiary  proceues,  washing,  beating,  refining:  The  old  rags  are 
jMiii'liiMtuI  111  hales.  They  are  sorted  in  the  rag  room  and  cut  up  by 
tiuiiil  iiilii  Hmaller  pieces,  after  which  they  usuallv  go  through  a 
itiiti  tiiiK)  whii'h  cuts  them  into  yet  smaller  pieces.  The  next  process 
lit  li)  MiV(4v('  them  rapidly  in  a  large  hollow  cylinder,  in  order  to 
i,h.ik"  cut  the  ilust,  buttons,  and  other  foreign  matter.  They  are 
Uii-ii  lioiltxl  ill  lime  ur  in  caustic  soda  in  rotary,  horizontal,  ci^drical 
IikjIi'Im.  Tho  roAulting  matmal,  r&Ued  half  stuff,  in  tt^ch  the  - 
tl.M-niU  HIV  Blill  largflv  existent  in  the  woven  form  as  cloth,  is  there- 
uM.i  |>lnccd  in  iVRshers  Ami  thoroughly  washed.  The  washer  is  a 
luiKi'  MitfH  tival  tub  divided  in  tlip  middle  lengthwise  by  a  midfeather, 
4M  llmt  u  rontinumm  clmnnrl  pxiMh  in  which  the  rag  circulates  in 
ftnl.T  'i'his  mni'hiin'  ii  vnv  ninrili  Uko  the  beater,  described  in 
iIm'  miiv-.v  I'll  priming  i)flp.'r.*  It  ia  e.(uipped  with  a  cylindrical  roU 
III  It'll  wilU  knivi'i  wliirli  itvuIvi'  oV(>i-  a  concuve  stationary  bedplate 
liJM.uK..  piiiiinpi'd  with  kniv--^.  Tlic  tiirnitig  of  this  roll  causes  water 
„iirl  1  iH-<  til  ru-.-iilnli',  tlii>  tii'i^  Ivins  mt  »p  finer  by  the  knives  of  the 
lull  •mil  ('.■ilplhil<'  V  n-\iii\iii!r  ilvti'll  I'ovprpii  with  wire  cloth  and 
i„,.iU   5itl'im'i-<n>d    .■lHlli^"!•^'^-■U   ivniTUw  the  dirty  water  while  the 

','     ^^      ,   ia\,'ii>ir  |Mit  111      VitfV  til.'  « Hi»liiiig.  uleaching  solution 

I  '  ,'  I  1 , 1  i'.  \^l<■^.^^  ill'  ^■■'<  i.  ^V,  r^.■  \sl-i\A\  being  mixed  thoroughly 
i'  ..im,',.,i  \\<\w"\.r  ,••  '■''■  "■  ■■■-n-  ^vil  'I'he  clock  is  then  clean 
"    ' ""        ''  II  '  ire  not  yet  isolated, 

threads  which  still 
nal  woven  cloth, 
imilnr  way,  except 
iifyH-esses.  Sorting 
»hiy  do  not  require 
>t  even  need  to  be 
,1,hI  to  prevent  the 
nKt't  one  or  is  dis- 


Iv  bought  and  not 
tti\s  the  principal 
tl\»>  (wper-making 
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(gins  in  earnest.     Defective  paper  from  the  paper  machines 
ae times  thrown  direct  into  the  beater  and  given  a  preliml- 

le  beater'  go  also  all  the  other  materials  which  actually 
th.e  texture  of  the  paper.  These  are  coloring  matter,  the 
ually  rosin),  the  precipitating  agent  (alum),  and  the  loading 
material  (usually  agalite  or  English  clay),  if  any  is  used. 
)  beating  is  finished,  the  resulting  stock  is  further  refined  in 
ermine,  consisting  of  a  hollow  steel  cone  inside  which  revolves 
cone. 

rinier  machine,  finishing  processes:  The  stock  is  then  con- 
auch  diluted  with  water,  to  the  Fourdrinier  machine  where 
de  into  a  sheet  of  paper  in  much  the  same  wav  as  printing 
The  cheaper  grades  of  writing  paper,  particularly  the  all- 
variety,  are  made  on  machines  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
aking  machine-finished  paper.  They  are  of  mediimx  size  and 
nd  usually  have  calenders  and  rolls  on  the  machine  proper, 
^ve  the  paper  its  final  finish  and  roll  it  up.  The  process  is 
•mplete,  except  for  trimming  and  cutting  the  paper  into  the 
sheet  sizes. 

better  varieties,  however,  which  really  constitute  fine  paper, 
Ae  on  slow,  comparatively  narrow  machines.  The  paper  is 
in  the  ordinary  way  and  dried  over  steam-heated  cyhnders. 
ot  calendered  on  the  machine,  but  is  passed  through  a  tub  of 
-glue  sizing,  made  of  animal  hides.  This  imparts  a  surface 
paper  that  adapts  it  for  receiving  ink.  Various  methods  of 
;  tuD-sized  paper  are  used.  The  best  results  are  obtained  from 
r  loft  drying.  In  this  system  tl>e  paper,  wet  from  its  tub-sizing 
is  cut  into  sheets  at  the  end  of  the  paper  machine  and  conveyed 
ts,  where  the  sheets  are  hung  in  small  bunches  over  horizontal 
m  poles  and  dried  by  hot  air.  Thev  are  then  smoothed  or  ironed 
►  remove  the  ^^  cockle' '  or  large  wrinfcle  caused  by  their  suspension 
ihe  poles.  This  is  the  treatment  grdinarily  given  fine  bonds  and 
igs,  Bristol  board,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  ledger  paper.  In  many 
the  sheets  are  calendered.  Bond  paper,  however,  is  seldom 
L  more  than  a  superficial  calendering  between  steel  and  cotton 
Ledger  paper  and  Fourdrinier-made  Bristol  board  are  always 
.highly  calendered.  Ledger  paper  is  sometimes  dried  on  the 
line  in  a  manner  that  allows  atmospheric  drying  and  yet  also  the 
ig  up  of  the  paper  dry  at  the  end  of  the  machine.  This  methpd 
ists  in  passing  the  paper  from  the  tub-sizing  bath  over  a  verv 
series  of  hollow,  cylindrical  rollers,  the  roimd  surface  of  which 
lists  of  wooden  cleats  spaced  a  few  inches  apart.  The  atmosphere 
3  the  paper  as  it  goes  over  these  rollers.  It  is  then  rolled  up  and 
nderea.  This  is  known  as  the  Barber  system.  It  is  questionable, 
^ever,  if  the  results  are  as  good  as  those  of  loft  drying.  Some 
ting  paper  is  passed  over  steam-heated  rollers  after  being  tub 
id,  out  this  process  does  not  yield  as  fine  a  product  as  the  other 
thods  described. 

^  already  stated,  a  great  many  special  finishes,  the  most  important 
j^hich  is  linen  finish,  are  given  to  the  ^e  papers. 

?be  beater  diflers  from  the  washer  merely  In  the  adjustment  and  sharpness  of  the  knives  and  in  not 

essing  the  washing  drum. 
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ihit  fSMk*  fif  WB»v.  Tuear  ik-  oniinflaiiv  tuc  xd  Hit  msmt  br  ibmlds 
irf  n  daiMiv  mil  viu'.t.  Fionjif  tii*  ossiri.  nni  tiie  pifKS',  c«ifai^  * 
thWifwwy  y(  me  fnit^  flc  tXMC  piMx  TiH  iiTTtiiisy  TOtoCTitA  is  A 
i«rmttd  «r  tcaoiHiiiArfiL.  -ruw  «*^ailipc  Jaic'  and  "iwyye^  P*P?^ 
fl»0Qi%'4f  «  iKVt  (if  wtxkesaimer^  iram  int  omDCr  nil  ir  &ani  a  £pecaal 
OHiklu^  <rf  Uie  Funrdrnncr  ^nret^  A  iaic  paper  k  -wKteraiMtad 
li}'  ft  uxmthftr  v(  Imcb  Jiuc  citst  ^cp1llBr.  nnoEnrtad  br  Hues  st  li^t 
iiii^k».  pbioed  libum  1  jxfect.  i«KrL  A  worf- pi^fr  i^  a  piyer  nude  on 
«  »'^vtii  wire,  iii  miner  tiie  win*  cntsF  hdc  rpcroap  s2  ertm  ds^MBces 


£dtr ^jlmpet :    Tbe  ^nan  bulk   cf  flcr^f^a^  nv^  laad^  in 
eurdofMHiQjiuii^  placiiit  od  <arr«icf»p  jHKmkfcs  viot^  fold  liie  paper 
mUj  tsrrekipe  i^tm  a&d  pot  cm  liat  rmnndne  inrtfrMJ  cr  cb^n. 

O/y^msatimi, — Hie   mt-ftiffr  mausaj   ib  cxndiK^tifd   uy  mills 

fMifMr.  MoA  otlMT  papcK  c€  lu^  (ifitpot.  Ims  is  parar  because  the 
iUiiure  <if  tike  product  allovs  aikd  ipcjiutb^  a  ^ireater  oonccntratioa 
<tf  ittb>ur  <«Q  ^«aJjtT  ae  omofied  u*  qnasiiiTT,  and  parthr  because  the 
|>roe««WK  of  making  wowi  pulp  ure  sddcm  eD^ag^ed  in  bv  fine-papo" 
loiik.  Tb^  tecKi  to  eonme  thfrnselveB  to  prmizing  tKe  n|:s  and 
making  th^  into  paper,  porchasiiir  dirert  vriate^-er  wood  po^ 
thiey  need.  S<Mne  mills  of  kn^^^stftblished  rnrntatiDn  have  only 
a  liw  «midl  paper  maehines  and  a  few  beaters  and  aimbarrniachines* 
^tkmx  t(>tal  pfxidnet  is  a  ocMnparatzTeiy  small  amount  of  branded* 
puper  iA  great  exeellenee. 

Numf>er  of  mills:  In  Juhr,  1922,  there  w«ie  reported  to  be  103  mills 
in  th/e  L'oited  States  m^k^g  fine  papa-.  The  tcdlowing  table  shows 
i}m  number  of  miUs  mitlring  the  |mncipal  grades  of  fine^per  in 
WMf  tke4t/ordm%  to  reports  made  br  the  muls  to  Lockwood's  Directory 
of  i\m  Paper  ^nA  Allied  Trades/  Of  course  one  mill  in  most  cases 
produx^ai^  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  paper: 

Writing ^.67      OnioDskiii 4 

HoimI 61      Wedding ^ 

\f^h^^ 37      Superfine i^ 

'" Papeterie * 

Record y 

VeUum ^ 


J>mwiiig 21 

\Ani*ii 18 

TaM«t ;;;;;  n 

Typewritttr , 12 


I 


J»  1919  tliere  were  106  establishments  making  envelopes  m  the 
k\\U>A  Htat(!i(,  capitalized  at  $24,754,818.  The  manufacture  of 
ptt|»HU<,i'ifl  (stationery  folded  and  prepared  for  writing  purooses) 
H.ii(l  of  paper  \mxm,  as  well  as  printing,  is  frequently  earned  on  m 
(•.omiwtlon  with  (uivelopo  making. 

(hofimphiml  diHtHbution.  -The  writing-paper  industry  is  the  most 
mufmimUMl  of  any  largo  branch  of  the  paper  industry.  Two  regions 
111  W(*Hl,(»rM  MHHHH('TiuH(»ttH  tum  out  nearlv  oue-half  of  the  fine  paper 
(if  (.liH  country.  'Hioho  are  the  region  including  Holyoke,  Mittmeague, 
and  ol\m;  towMS  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  and  the  r^ion 
around  IMtHllold  in  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic,  mcluding  Dalton, 
\,w,  AdaniH,  1  lo>iHtU.(.nic,  etc.  Other  States  of  importance  m  writmg- 
pHluM'  uuinufiK'Uire  ai;(*  WiHoflnsin  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio. 

Mttwwu'uwotlH  i»  tho  principal  State  in  the  manufacture  of  enve- 
htpoH,    UlinoiH.  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Connecticut  foUow  m  the  order 
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Small  amounts  are  produced  in  Pennsylvania  and  Missouri 
tteiing  amounts  in  otner  States. 

ry  of  the  industry, — The  development  of  the  writing-paper 
Y  lias  proceeded  with  greater  continuity  than  that  oi  any 
ranch,  of  the  paper  industry.  There  has  been  no  such  shift  in 
,terial  as  has  taken  place  in  making  some  other  kinds  of  paper. 
rere  the  first  raw  material  for  fine  paper  in  this  country  and 
e  the  principal  raw  material. 

manufacture  of  envelopes  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  have 
about  1840.  The  census  of  1849  was  the  first  at  which  statisr 
ere  presented,  two  establishments  reporting  with  a  product 
at  $45,000.  The  number  of  establisnments  and  the  value  of 
its  for  each  census  from  1859  to  1919  are  given  in  the  following 


Year. 

Number  of 

establish- 

meuts. 

Value  of 
products. 

Year. 

Number  of 
establish- 
ments. 

Value  of 
products. 

16 
22 
12 
41 
51 

$763,700 
2,277,641 
3,000,617 
4,855,680 
6,299,330 

1904 

72 

78 

90 

106 

$10,222,366 

1909 

13  458,522 

1914 

18, 481,  CIS 

1919 

39,664,000 

mestie  production  and  consumption, — Fine  paper:  The  produc- 
of  fine  paper  increased  from  112,707  short  tons  m  1899  to  343,762 
in  1919,  and  389,322  tons  in  1920.  In  other  words,  it  trebled 
70  decades.  In  1921  the  industrial  depression  caused  production 
dcrease  to  242,485  tons,  but  it  revived  to  200,021  tons  m  the  first 
n  months  of  1922.  The  value  of  the  output  increased  from 
895,974  in  1899  to  $87,740,806  in  1919.  No  value  figures  are 
lable  for  years  since  1919. 

1  1919,  250,075  tons,  or  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  total  fine-paper 
iuction,  consisted  of  writing  paper  as  follows: 

Tons. 

;er  and  highest  grade 30, 584 

dried 48,564 

iried 28,786 

hine  dried 59, 674 

)hitebond 82,467 

Total 250,075 

b  already  noted,  Massachusetts  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  fine- 
361  industry.  The  principal  States  producing  writing  paper  are 
issachusetts,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  New  Hampshire, 
e  principal  ones  producing  other  grades  of  fine  paper  are  Pennsyl- 
nia,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts. 

Domestic  production  is  sufficient  to  supply  practically  the  whole  of 
e  demand  for  domestic  consumption  and  to  export  a  surplus.  In 
e  calendar  year  1921  the  United  States  imported  an  amount  equal 
about  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  domestic  production.  As  pointed 
it  in  the  section  on  raw  materials,  the  Umted  States  produces  the 
eater  part  of  the  raw  materials  locally  and  does  not  have  much 
ouble  securing  the  remainder  from  abroad. 

Envelopes:  rroduction  of  envelopes,  as  has  already  been  noted, 
creased  from  $6,299,330  in  1899  to  «39,664,077  in  1919.    No  later 

40826-23-M-6 3 
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figures  &re  available.  Domestic  production  adequately  meets  th,e 
demand  for  domestic  consumption;  imports  amounted  to  only  four- 
hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  production  in  1919,  and  have  greatly 
decreased  since  that  time. 

Domestic  exports. — The  exports  of  fine  paper  up  to  1922  were  not 
reported  by  quantity,  and  writing  paper  and  envelopes  were  jointly 
reported.  Exports  of  writing  paper  and  envelopes  increased  in 
value  from  »1,267,117  in  the  fiscal  year  1910  to  $13,188,165  in  the 
calendar  year  1919.  This  represents  in  all  probability  at  least  a 
quadrupling  in  quantity.  The  .increase  began  in  1916  and  contin- 
ued through  1919.  In  1920  and  1921,  however,  exports  decreased  to 
t$,908,230.  and  $4,355,642,  respectively.  In  the  first  seven  months 
of  1922  thiy  amounted  to  only  3,483  tons,  valued  at  $1,129,732.' 

In  1909  the  value  of  exports  of  writing  paper  and  envelopes 
amounted  to  4.27  per  cent  of  the  value  of  domestic  production,  and 
in  1914  to  4.13  per  cent.     In  1919  the  proportion  exported  was  15 

Eer  cent.  In  the  first  seven  months  of  1922,  it  was  only  1.7  per  cent 
y  quantity.* 

Destination  of  exports:  The  United  States  exports  all  over  the 
world,  priacipally  to  Australia,  Brazil,  Ai^entina,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
Philippme  Islands,  China,  and  Canada.  Noteworthy  in  the  great  gen- 
eral increase  in  exports  of  writing  paper  from  the  United  States  is 
the  decrease  in  exports  to  Canada.  In  the  fiscal  year  1913  the  United 
States  sent  to  Canada  $550,624  worth  of  writing  paper  and  envelopes, 
or  about  40  per  cent  of  the  $1,351,226  total  of  writing-paper  exports, 
to  all  countries.  In  the  calendar  year  1921,  with  prices  considerably 
higher,  this  country  seat  to  Canada  only  $319,743  worth  out  of  a  total 
of  $4,355,642,  or  about  7  per  cent. 

Decrease  in  exports:  The  following  table  shows,  month  by  month, 
from  July,  1918,  to  December,  1921,  the  increase  in  exports  of  writing- 
paper  and  envelopes  to  a  maximum  in  February,  1919,  their  diminu- 
tion after  June  of  that  year,  their  temporary  increase  in  the  winter 
of  1920-21,  and  their  decrease  to  a  newlpw  level  for  post-war  exports 
in  the  latter  part  of  1921: 


Month. 

im 

ms 

1920               1921 

f            M 

U 

i 

, 

1 

472 

277  1 

17?;  092 

ai.sffl 

TSJ,«5a 
731,934 

!?!'??? 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 


The  World,  1906-7 .—In.  an  appended  table  (p.  19)  is  shown  the 
world's  production  in  1906-7  of  fine  paper,  free  from  wood  pulp. 
This  table  is  of  interest  as  giving  some  idea  of  comparative  production 
in  normal  pre-war  times,  even  though  the  year  selected  is  nearly 
^;wo  decades  removed.     However,  the  paper  covered  by  this  table, 


'IncluclliiEBrlilalB  tad  BrlNOI  board. 
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LS  '^  fine  paper  free  from  wood  pulp/'  quite  evidently  includes 
addition  to  writing  paper  and  tne  other  varieties  discussed 
urvey.  For  instance,  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
3  much  higher  than  official  figures  published  by  this  country 
da.  There  is  probably  a  considerable  amount  of  high-class 
er  included,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  paper.  Neve^helesSi 
is  of  value  as  showing  the  relation  of  rag-paper  production 
>untry  to  that  in  other  countries.  Esparto  may  enter  to 
ciable   extent  into  the  paper  made  in  certain  European 

as  reported  by  this  table, 
lited  States  appears  to  have  had  nearly  twice  the  production 
earest  rival,  Grermany.  The  Unitea  Kingdom  produced 
ly  as  much  as  Germany.  France  and  Austria-Himgary  were 
ad  fifth,  respectively.  Italy,  Sweden,  Canada,  and  other 
I  in  Europe  came  next.  It  is  the  handmade  and  very  finest 
E  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany  that  are  most 
compete  with  fine  paper  made  in  the  United  States.  Italy 
:es  some  handmade  papers  of  very  fine  quality. 
a  J 1917  and  1 919, — ^The  Canadian  fine-paper  industry,  although 
11,  is  developing  rapidly.  Production  oi  fine  paper  in  Canada 
i  from  7,414  tons,  valued  at  $1,999,778,  in  1917  to  16,840  tons, 
,t  $5,405,666,  in  1919.  Writing  paper  represented  the  greater 
these  amounts,  increasing  from  7,217  tons  in  1917  to  10,230 
1919.  There  are  seven  concerns  in  Canada  making  writing 
Although  production  of  fine  paper  in  Canada  in  1919  was  only 
ntieth  oi  the  amoimt  produced  in  the  United  States,  while  the 
ion  of  Canada  is  one-twelfth  that  of  the  United  States,  Canada 
bably  soon  have  as  great  a  per  capita  output  of  fine  paper  as 
ited  States.  Quebec  produces  a  little  more  than  half  the 
paper  and  practically  all  the  other  fine  paper  made  in  Canada, 
rtheless,  Canadian  competition  in  fine  paper  need  not  be 
particularly  by  the  United  States.  Although  power  is  cheaper 
da  than  here,  the  conditions  of  labor  cost,  raw  material,  and 
tre  not  such  as  to  give  Canada  any  particiilar  advantage  over 
ited  States  in  fine-paper  production,  except  in  the  wood-pulp 
>s.^  Canada  no  longer  has  cheaper  labor  for  making  paper 
le  United  States.  It  is  said  that  Canadian  labor  for  this 
3  is  not  so  skilled  or  efficient  as  American  labor,  nor  can 
,  get  rags  more  easily  than  the  United  States.  In  the  last 
"-ears  Canada  has  imported  annually  from  the  United  States 
$400,000  worth  of  writing  paper,  papeteries,  and  envelopes, 
iparison  with  practically  negligible  exports  of  these  items  to 
lited  States.  This  fact  is  particularly  significant  when  one 
jrs  that  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  March,  1921,  Canada  exported 
30  worth  of  writing  paper  in  comparison  with  imports  of 
;  paper,  papeteries,  and  envelopes  amounting  to  $441,000. 
ter  words,  even  with  exports  more  than  twice  imports,  and 
,  all  the  imports  coming  from  the  United  States,  Canada  found 
irket  for  writing  paper  in  the  United  States.  In  the  year 
March,  1922,  total  Canadian  exports  dropped  to  $84,000,  but 
bs  from  the  United  States  continued  in  little  diminished  volume. 

ariff  Information  Survey,  Wood  Palp,  for  relative  costs  of  producing  wood  pulp  in  Canada  and 

Itates. 
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Piwewiper. — ^In  the  calmdfir  year  1921  importe  amoonted  to  one- 
third  0!  1  per  cent  of  domestic  production.  This  was  greater  than 
during  anr  nreriong  year  since  1914-  In  the  fiscal  year  1914  they 
were  forty-urar  hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  d<Mncstic  jHodnction. 
Imports  increased  from  386  Ums  in  the  fiscal  year  1909  to  1,082  tons 
in  &e  fiscal  year  1914.  Daring  the  war  they  ilecreased  considerably, 
bnt  increased  to  850  tons  in  the  calendar  year  1921. 

Until  after  the  fiscal  year  1918,  statistics  of  imports  of  fine  paper 
distingukhed  only  between  paper  ruled,  bordered,  anbossed,  lined, 
printM,  or  decorated,  and  fine  paper  not  so  treated.  All  but  a 
T€iy  small  proportion  was  in  the  latter  category.  In  the  fiscal  irear 
1915,  for  mstance,  imports  of  fine  paj)er  tlius  specially  treated 
amounted  to  about  one-fifteenth  of  unports  of  fine  pap€9*  not  so 
treated.  In  the  fiscal  year  1918,  however,  this  prcq)ortion  increased 
to  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth.  In  the  second  half  of  the  calendar 
year  1918  imports  were  subdivided.  Appended  tables  (pp.  21  and  22) 
i^ow  that  imports  in  the  calendar  years  1919,  1920,  and  1921,  sub- 
dirided  somewhat  according  to  the  arrang^nent  in  the  tariff  law. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  total  in  each  of  the  three  years  consisted  rf 
writing  paper  not  ruled,  decorated,  etc.,  including  handmade,  Japan, 
and  onionskin  paper.  Imports  of  drawing  paper  represented  most 
of  the  remainder;  those  oi  other  kinds  oi  fine  paper  were  almost 
negligible.  For  instance,  imports  of  so  important  a  class  of  paper  as 
ledger f  bond,  and  record,  amounted  to  less  than  5  tons  in  each  of  the 
three  years. 

Envelopes, — Total  imports  of  envelopes  increased  from  $10,720 
in  the  fiscal  year  1907  to  $29,349  in  the  fiscal  year  1914,  which  was 
the  largest  amount  imported  in  any  year,  an^  e<iualed  about  one- 
sixth  OI  1  per  cent  of  production.  After  1914,  imports  decreased. 
In  the  calendar  year  1918  they  were  only  $5,122,  but  recovered  to 
$14,291  in  the  calendar  year  1919,  whicn  represented  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  1  per  cent  of  production.  Imports  in  1920  and  1921,  however, 
increased  to  $48,742  and  $42,586,  respectively. 

From  the  fiscal  year  1910  to  October  3,  1913,  when  the  different 
varieties  of  envelopes  were  reported  together,  the  figures  indicate 
that  the  value  of  annual  imports  of  plain  envelopes  ran  approximately 
the  same  as  that  of  envelopes  bordered,  embossed,  pnnted,  tinted, 
decorated,  or  lined. 

No  figures  by  countries  are  available  for  imports  of  fine  paper  or 
envelopes. 


PRICES. 


Domestic,  1910-1922, — ^The  prices  of  fine  paper  remained  fairly 
constant  from  1910  imtil  the  spring  of  1916.  Writing  paper  was 
steady  at  a  range  for  different  varieties  of  4^  cents  to  13^  cents  per 
pound.  The  maximum  range  for  different  kinds  of  bond  paper  was 
5  to  55  cents,  and  for  ledger  5  to  30  cents.  Prices  increased  con- 
siderably in  1916.  During  1917,  1918,  and  1919  they  remained  at 
about  the  level  they  reached  in  1916.  During  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1920  they  increased  again,  reaching  a  hi^  point  in  July  that  in 
most  cases  was  maintained,  at  least  nominediy,  up  to  the  early  part 
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the  spring  of  1921  they  decreased  materially.  The 
reality  been  a  buyers'  market  for  some  months  before 
•ices  iwere  lowered  from  the  inflated  prices  of  the  early 
There  was  a  gradual  decrease  durmg  the  remainder 
ing  the  first  half  of  1922  there  was  little  change  in  prices, 
le  end  of  the  summer  all  quoted  prices  were.withdrawn 
•n  of  an  increase. 

I  vrith  Canadian, — ^The  following  tacble  shows  a  compari- 
ly  prices  per  pound  in  New  lork  and  Toronto  during 
price  is  the  minimum  price  prevailing  on  the  available* 
the  15th  of  the  month. 


[From  Paper  Trade  Journal.] 


lOQth. 


BoQd. 


New 
York. 


Cents. 
11 
13 
13 
13 
17 
17 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 


Toronto. 


Cents. 
13* 
13, 
1& 
1& 
1^ 
,15i 
•l5 

19 
Ifr 

2(y 

23 


Ledger. 


New 
York. 


Cents. 
13 
16 
Id 
16 
16 
16 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


Toronto. 


Cents. 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
20 
20 
20 
20 
24 


Writing. 


New 
York. 


Cents. 
12 
13 
13 
13 
14 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


Toronto. 


Cents. 
13 
13 
181 

la 

1* 

15 
15 
15 
15 
20} 


al  the  Toronto  price  was  higher.  Ledger  paper  sold  at  a 
e  in  Toronto  than  in  New  i  ork.  The  same  was  true  for 
pt  from  May  to  August,  when  it  sold  higher  in  New  York. 
a,per  commanded  approximately  the  same  price  in  both 
3  to  December,  when  the  Toronto  price  jumped  more  than 
Bond  and  ledger  participated  also  in  the  December  rise — 
a  time  of  general  dullness  in  the  paper  business. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 


8  of  tariff  acts y  1883  to  1913,— By  the  acts  of  1883  and  1890 
•  bore  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  designation 
es/  differed  somewhat  under  these  early  acts  from  that 
later  ones.  Paper,  n.  s.  p.  f .,  was  included  in  the  same  para- 
oviding  thus  for  any  varieties  of  fine  paper  not  actually 
Paper  envelopes  were  made  dutiable  in  1883,  at  the  same 
ne  paper,  viz,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  the  act  of  1890 
ed  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  per  thousand  envelopes.  The 
94  lowered  the  fine-paper  duty  to  20  per  cent  ad!^  valorem, 
he  duty  on  envelopes  the  same,  but  placed  a  duty  of  30  per 
writing  paper  and  envelopes,  embossed,  engraved,  printed, 
lented. 

5t  of  1897  provided  a  combination  of  specific  and  ad  valorem 
ine  paper  over  15  pounds  in  weight  per  ream  bearing  a 
uty  than  paper  up  to  15  pounds.  A  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
I  addition  to  the  above  duties,  was  placed  on  fine  paper 
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ruled,  bordered,  embossed,  printed,  or  decorated.  This  change 
operated  to  increase  the  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  of  1894  on 
fine  paper  not  ruled,  embossed,  etc.,  to  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
about  33  or  34  per  cent  and  the  30  per  cent  duty  on  fine  paper  ruled, 
embossed,  etc.,  to  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  about  36  or  37  per 
cent,  as  shown  by  the  import  figures  for  the  fiscal  years  1907  to 
1909.  The  duty  on  plain  envelopes  remained  at  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  tnat  on  envelopes  bordered,  embossed,  etc.,  being  raised 
from  30  to  35  per  cent  aa  valorem. 

•  The  1909  tariflF  law  retained  a  combined  specific  and  ad  valorem 
duty  on  fine  paper  and  the  additional  10  per  cent  ad  valoreip  on 
paper  ruled,  emoossed,  etc.  This  actually  worked  out  to  equalize 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  duty  collected  on  both  grades  and  to 
increase  it  considerably  over  the  1897  rate.  It  ranged  between  39 
and  45  per  cent,  while  the  1909  tariflF  was  in  operation.  Paper 
envelopes  remained  at  the  1897  rates. 

The  1913  tariflF  abolished  the  distinction  between  fine  paper  and 
envelopes  plain,  and  fine  paper  and  envelopes  ruled,  bordered, 
embossed,  or  otherwise  specially  decorated  in  any  manner,  and 
imposed  a  flat  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  fine  paper  and  15 
per  cent  on  envelopes. 

Effect  of  tariff  on  imvorts. — It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  the 
eflFect  of  the  tariflF  on  the  imports  of  fine  paper.  Under  the  tariflF  of 
1909  imports  suddenly  increased  and  maintained  or  added  to  this 
increase  during  the  wnole  time  that  the  act  was  in  operation,  even 
though  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  was  considerably  more  than 
it  had  been  previously.  In  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  tariflF 
act  of  1913  (the  fiscal  year  1914)  imports  increased  about  a  third. 
Since  that  time  the  war  and  its  results  l^ve  obscured  the  eflFect  of 
the  tariflF.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  up  to  and  including  1921 
imports  remained  neghgible.  Imports  of  envelopes  throughout  the 
whole  period  concerned  w^re  less  than  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent  of  pro- 
duction and  apparently  had  no  connection  with  the  level  of  the  tariflF. 

COMPETmVE   OONDrnONS. 

Europe  before  the  war. — Before  the  war,  Germany,  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and,  to  some  extent,  Italy  sent  high-grade  writing 

Eaper  to  the  United  States.  The  tariff,  however,  was  comparatively 
igh,  averaging  nearly  45  per  cent  in  ad  valorem  equivalent  under 
the  tariff  act  of  1909,  although  it  was  reduced  to  25  per  cent  in  1913. 
The  quantities  imported  were  not  large,  the  greatest  amount  entering 
in  any  year  being  a  thousand  tons  in  tne  fiscal  year  1914,  which  was 
less  tnan  one-hali  of  1  per  cent  of  domestic  production. 

Charges  of  dumping, — The  complaint  was  often  made,  particularly 
,in  the  case  of  Germany,  that,  like  other  kinds  of  paper,  writing  paper 
was  dumped  in  the  United  States  markets,  at  a  price  much  below 
its  cost  oi  production,  to  ease  a  glut  in  the  Em'opean  market.  Con- 
signments of  this  sort,  although  relatively  small,  inflicted  damage 
beyond  what  would  be  expected  from  the  extent  to  which  they 
increased  the  supply  on  the  market.  American  antitrust  laws 
prevented  manufacturers  here  from  combining  to  purchase  the 
foreign  offerings  and  from  bringing  them  on  the  market  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  imports  of  fine  paper  did  not 
seriously  affect  the  American  industry. 
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on  to  Europe. — ^At  the  present  time  (1922)  very  little 
ling  imported  and  the  industry  is  practicalljr  free,  from 
it  ion.  Even  in  1921  when  intense  international  corn- 
led,  the  imports  of  fine  paper  into  the  United  States 
Lily  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  domestic  production. 
'Janada. — ^Althougn  Canada  is  building  up  a  fine-paper 
h.  in  times  of  prosperity  often  exports  an  amount  con- 
xcess  of  the  nne  paper  imported  into  Canada,  prac- 
t  of  these  exports  is  sent  to  the  United  States.  On 
d  Canada  imports  regularly  a  considerable  amount  of 
)m  the  United  States.  Only  seven  firms  now  make 
in  Canada.  Canada  has  not  as  satisfactory  a  supply 
T  for  making  paper  as  has  the  United  States;  imskLQed 
no  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  this  country.  Rags  are 
\ij  available  to  Canada  than  to  the  United  States, 
r  is  Canada's  only  advantage  except  in  the  lower  grades 
per,  where  wood  pulp  is  the  principal  material  used  and 
less  than  it  does  the  united  otates. 
ss  in  recent  years  domestic  exports  to  Canada  have 
iich  less  important  part  of  the  total  writing  paper  ex- 
e  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Canadians  to  produce 
pply  of  fine  paper.  As  was  pointed  out  above,  d!omestic 
rritmg  paper  and  envelopes  to  Canada  decreased  from 
of  total  exports  to  all  countries  in  the  fiscal  year  1913 
t  in  the  calendar  year  1921.  This  is  attributable  largely 
apt  now  being  made  in  Canada  to  build  up  Canadian 
general  and  to  emphasize  the  desirability  of  production 
of  as  large  as  possible  a  portion  of  the  commodities 

Statistical  Tables. 


Fine  'paper — Prodtuition  in  United  Stales,  1899-1919, 

[From  Federal  Census.] 


1899 

1904 

1909 

1914 

ite. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

$15,580,692 
3,271,402 
2,339,130 
2,100,911 
507,694 
1,166,273 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

EB. 

Short 

tons. 

54,791 

10,332 

16,824 

3,315 

2,001 

2,941 

$8, 751, 5.% 

1,024,521 

1,379,594 

444,479 

323,672 

299,048 

Short 

tons. 

76,503 

17,333 

19,857 

6,552 

3,430 

8  259 

$13,484,650 

2,066,243 

1, 738, 457 

816, 815 

471, 269 

743  611 

Short 
tons. 
85,268 
27,379 
26,426 
16,379 
2,711 
10,962 

Short 

tons. 

84,506 

29,948 

0) 
18,485 

2,342 
60,070 

$16,619,157 
3,666,972 

(0 
2,039,998 

446,442 
5,864,688 

90,204 

12,222,870 

131,934 

19,321,045 

169,125 

24,966,102 

195,351 

28,637,257 

PAPER. 

3,120 

706 

13,264 

6,119 

389,917 

66,844 

2, 547, 072 

689,271 

2,238 

583,970 

12,825 

(^) 

4,327 
11,936 

• 

1,168,937 

0) 
1,857,876 
1,083,723 

15,556 
11,004 

(») 
25,817 

1,467,640 

866,428 

4,272 

8,388 

1,486,761 

o4o,  «J«t4 

(0 

} 

3,083,593 

22,503 

3,673,104 

14,898 

2,928,125 

29,088 

4,110,536 

62,377 

5,417,661 

I  "All  other  States.' 
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Fine  paper — Production  in  United  States^  1899-1919 — Continued. 


Kind  and  State. 


Ledger  and  highest  grade: 

Massachusetts 

All  other  States 


Total. 


Pdedried: 

Massachusetts... 
All  other  States. 


Total. 


Air  dried: 

Wisconsin 

Massachusetts. . . 
All  other  States. 


Total. 


Machine  dried: 
Massachusetts... 
AU  other  States. 


Totol. 


Sulphite  bond: 

New  Hampshire. 

New  York 

All  other  States. 


Total. 


All  other  fine  paper: 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 

New  Hampshire . . 
All  other  states... 

Total 

Total  fine  paper. 


1010 


Quantity. 


Short  tons. 
13,584 
17,000 


30,584 


39,510 
0,054 


48,564 


10,363 
6,170 
3,253 


28,786 


30,856 

28,818 


50,674 


ir,438 

2,721 

62,308 


82,467 


31,771 

22,684 

6,008 

13,750 


75,108 


325,183 


Envelopes — Production  in  United  States^  1904-1919. 

[From  Federal  Census.] 


Value. 


$7, 512, 822 
4,742,145 


12, 254, 967 


16,452,684 
3,416,294 


10,868^978 


6,070,369 

2,465,349 

978,900 


0,514,618 


7,620,046 
7,036,262 


14,665,308 


3,315,233 

657,778 

13,511,168 


17,484,170 


6,163,332 
4, 178, 187 
1,240,700 
2,361,436 


13,052,756 


87,740,806 


.^5 


Massachusetts- 
Illinois 

Ohio 

New  Y(M"k 

Connecticut 

Pennsylvania.. 

Missouri 

Calif (xnia 

Minnesota. 

Another 


Total. 


States. 


1004 


Value. 


$10,222,366 


1909 


Value. 


$13,453,522 


1014 


Value. 


$4,070,533 

2,887,406 

2,811,640 

2,546,860 

1,830,181 

1,301,281 

008,353 

203,000 

186,807 

825,844 


18,481,013 


1010 


Value. 


$10,860,000 
6,431,000 
5,893.000 
5,288,000 

(») 
1,003,000 

1,052,000 

i}) 

674,000 
6,654,000 


30,664,000 


» Included  in  "All  other." 
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paper — F^oduetion  in  United  Stata^  1899-1919. 

f  From  Federal  Census.) 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

•    •    •    •    •    •    •    s    •    mm    m    «    •    •••*••«••«•••••••«••«•»•••••«••••••••••• 

oMTf  Mfl#. 

112,707 
146,932 
198,218 
247,728 
325,183 

815,895,974 
22,249,170 

29,076,638 

34,054,918 
87,740,806 

le  paper — Proditction  in  United  States,  191T-19tl,^ 
IFrcnn  publications  of  Federal  Trade  Commission.] 


Year. 


Quantity. 


Short  toM. 
288,355 
368,012 
343,762 
389,322 
242,485 


bonds,  ledgtfs,  etc. 

ne  pa'per — Prodvjction  by  months^  1919 ,  1920,  and  1921, 


1919 

1920 

1921 

Month. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

horttons. 
27,675 

Short  tons. 

32  «Kfi 

Short  tons. 
22,756 
19,242 
19,058 
15,631 
17,485  , 
17,511  ! 

July 

Short  tons. 
30,036 
33,122 
31,923 
34,808 
32,468 
31,014 

Short  tons. 
34,078 
33,122 
34,207 
34,526 
31,208 
27,233 

Short  toni, 
16,327 
18,333 

24,600         2d'202 

August 

23,614 
22,470 

33,671 
33,493 
31,575 
34,121 

September 

Octobtf 

20,555 
24,635 

25,010 
27,122 

November 

Decembtf 

24,609 
25,843 

Ine  papery  free  from  wood  pulp — WorULprodiLction,  1906-7,^ 


(untry. 


1906-7, 
quantity. 


Short  tons. 

308,900 

187,780 

178,650 

82,180 

58,343 

36,410 

34,900 

32,400 

18,000 

15,500 


Country. 


Holland.... 
Belgium. . . 
Switzerland 

Spain 

Finland.... 
Denmark. . 
Portugal... 
Rumania. . 

Total. 


1906-7, 
quantity. 


Short  tons. 
13,606 
12,000 
7,500 
7  400 
5,020 
4,580 
3,570 
1,850 


1,008,583 


I  Papierindustrie  der  Welt  in  Ilirer  Entstehung  und  Heutigen  Bedeutung/'  by  Franz 
lishra  by  Imperial  Royal  Austrian  Museum  of  Commerce). 


m 
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Fine  paper  * — Production  in  Canada,  1917  and  1919.^ 


Grade. 

1917 

1919 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Writing  paper: 

Ont^o 

Short  tons. 
1,453 
5,764 

$273,463 
1,697,893 

Short  tana. 
4,653 
5,677 

$1,446,718 
1,770,284 

Quebec 

Total  Canada 

7,217 

1,971,356 

10,230 

3,217,002 

All  other  fine  paper: 

Ontario 

50 
147 

12,252 
16,170 

40 
6,570 

17,786 

Quebec ^ 

2,170,878 

Total  Canada 

197 

28,422 

6,610 

2,188,664 

Total  fins  paper: 

Ontario 

1,503 
5,911 

285,715 
1,714,063 

4,693 
12,147 

1,464,5S 

Quebec 

3,941,162 

Total  Canada * 

7,414 

1,999,778 

16,840 

.     6,405,666> 

J 

1  Not  including  rag  book,  map,  lithograph,  etc. 
*  Canadian  Census  of  Paper  Industry,  1917,  p.  16. 


Year. 


Imports  for  consumption — Revenue,  1907-1921. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty 
collected. 


Value  per 

imit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


:«■  - 


HMPj 


y: 

I 

il 

nZ. 

IL. 
E_ 


FINE  PAPER.i 


Fiscal  year: 
19OT.... 


1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 

1915. 
1916. 


1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 


1921,. 


Specific    and 

valorem. 
do 


ad 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Specific,  ad  valo- 
rem, and  free. 

do 

25  per  cent,  and  25 
X>er  cent  less  20 
per  cent. 

25  per  cent 

do 


do 

do 

25  per  cent,  and  25 

X>er  cent  less  20 

per  cent. 
25  per  cent 


Pounds. 
976,817 

952,306 
772,152 
1,234,510 
1,648,555 
1,724,578 
1,608,821 
2,163,432 

1,615,486 
798,695 


1,082,060 
450,875 

405,939 
532,336 
927,208 


1,699,290 


$188, 137 

147,292 
131,876 
158,513 
175,722 
176,035 
182,439 
203,171 

168,080 
118,907 


203,721 
162,820 

182,487 
340,037 
520,063 


683, 141 


$60,664 

50,421 
45,914 
62,526 
77,777 
79,443 
77,508 
67,266 

42,013 
29,721 


50,929 
40,704 

46,622 

85,009 

130,016 


170,785 


Per  cent. 
32.24 

34.23 
34.82 
39.45 
44.26 
45.13 
42.48 
28.19 

25.00 
25.00 


25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


25.00 


1112 

m 


^Includes  total  of  "writing,  letter,  note,  etc."    Represents  sum  of  following  statistics  of  imports  for 
consumption.(except  envelopes). 
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for  constimption — Revenue,  1907-1921 — Continued. 


te  of  duty. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty 
collected. 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


OT  RULED,  BORDERED,  EMBOSSED,  LINED,  PRINTED,  OR 

DECORATED." 


;ific    and    ffcd 
ilorexn.  - 

do 

do 

do 

>ats  per  pound 
lus  15  per  cent. 

-do 

.do 

.do 

per  cent 

per  cent  less  20 
?er  cent.* 

per  cent , 

per  cent  less  20 
per  cent.* 

.  per  cent 

..do , 

...do , 


Poundi. 
953,016 

037,045 

754,460 

1,162,024 

1,540,987 

1,642,829 
1,515,914 

1,733,367 
3 

1,582,525 
50 

710,812 
931,696 
381,589 


$181,688 

142,526 
126,428 
145,162 
156,098 

163,028 

163,650 

32,423 

155,000 

164,554 
9 

106,524 
174,778 
128,441 


$58,228 

48,714 
43,952 
56,926 
69,644 

73,739 
70,024 
13,998 
38,750 


41,138 
1 

26,631 
43,694 
34,610 


$0,191 

.152 
.168 
.125 
.101 

.  009 
.108 
.106 
.089 
.333 

.104 
.180 

.150 
.188 
.363 


Per  cent. 
32.05 

34.18 
34.76 
39.22 
44.62 

45.23 
42.79 
43.18 
25.00 


25.00 
20.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


FLED,  ^ORDERED,  EMBOSSED,  LINED,  PRINTED,  OR  DECORATED.* 


Specific    and    ad 
vsdorem. 

do 

....do 

do 

3  cents  per  pound 
\  plus  25  per  cent 
I  less  20  per  cent. 
3  cents  per  pound 
plus  25  per  cent. 
3  cents  per  pound 
plus  25  per  cent. 

..do 

do 

25  per  cent 

Free* 

25  per  cent 

25  per  cent  less  20 
percent. 

Free* , 

25  per  cent , 

25  per  cent  less  20 
per  cent. 

25  per  cent 

...do 


24,801 

15,261 

17,692 

72,446 

40 


107,668 

81,749 

92,907 

19,408 

106, 139 

10 

32,731 

7 

220 

87.826 

7 

150,364 
69,286 


$6,449 

4,766 

5,448 

13,333 

18 


19,624 

13,007 

18,780 

4,694 

11,053 

1 

3,493 

10 

22 

12,359 

15 

28,943 
24,379 


$2,436 

1,707 

1,962 

5,596 

4 


8,133 

5,704 

7,484 
1,755 
2,763 


873 
2 


3,089 
3 

7,235 
6,094 


$0,260 

.312 
.308 
.184 
.45 


.182 

a  159 

.202 
.242 
.104 
.10 
.107 
L43 

.10 
.141 
2.14 

.192 
.852 


37.77 

35.82 
36.01 
41.97 
25.33 


41.44 

43.85 

39.83 
37.40 
25.00 


25.00 
20.00 


25.00 
20.00 

25.00 
25.00 


DRAWING  PAPER. 


25  per  cent 

...do 

...do 


133,182 
268,154 
539, 172 


$45,130 

66,481 

125,361 


$11,283 
16,620 
31,340 


$0,339 
.240 
.238 


25.00 
25.  d6 
25.00 


[  1897  includes  writing,  letter,  note,  handmade,  drawing,  ledger,  bond,  record,  tablet,  and 
er,  not  ruled,  bordered,  embossed,  printed,  or  decorated.  Under  acts  of  1909  and  1913, 
g,  letter,  note,  handmade,  and  paper  commercially  known  as  handmade  and  machine 
m  and  imitation  japan  paper,  by  whatever  name  known,  and  ledger,  bond,  record,  tablet. 
inilold,  and  onionskin  and  imilation  onionskin  papers,  calendered  or  uncalendered,  all 

(reciprocity  treaty;  of  1903) . 

)f  1897,  includes  writing,  letter,  note,  handmade,  drawing,  ledger,  bond,  record,  tablet,  and 

)er,  nued,  bordered,  embossed,  handmade,  and  machine  handinade,  japan  and  imitation 

»y  whatever  name  known,  and  ledger,  bond,  record,  tablet,  typewriter,  manifold  and  onion- 

Ation  onionskin  papers,  calendered  or  uncalendered,  ruled,  bordered,  embossed,  printed, 

uted  in  any  manner. 

[oreign  diplomatic  officers. 
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Imports  for  coruumption — Revenue,  1907-1921 — Continued. 


Year. 


Rate  of  daty. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty 
ooUectod. 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


LEDGER  BOND  AND  RECORD  PAPER. 


Calendar  year: 

1910 

IWO 

1921 


25  per  cent. 

do 

do 


Pou/ndB. 
9,093 
6,697 
6,625 


$3,796 
3,733 
3,051 


1949 
933 
763 


10.417 
.557 
.461 


Per  cent. 
25.00 
26.00 
26.  Do 


TABLET  PAPER. 

Calendar  year: 
1919... 

25  per  cent 

.....do 

25 
638 
354 

$10 
400 
205 

$2 

102 

51 

$0.40 
.641 
.579 

25.00 

1920 

25.00 

1921 

do 

25.00 

TYPEWRITING  PAPER. 

Calendar  year: 
1919 

25  per  cent 

.....do 

039 

1,077 

390 

$616 
446 
218 

$154 

112 

55 

$a656 
.414 
.558 

25.00 

1920 

25.00 

1921 

do 

25.00 

WRITING,  LETTER,  NOTE,  HANDMADE,  AND  PAPER  COMMERCIALLY  KNOWN  AS 
HANDMADE  AND  MACHINE  HANDMADE,  JAPAN  AND  IMITATION  JAPAN  PAPER 
BY  WHATEVER  NAME  KNOWN,  AND  ONIONSKIN  AND  IMITATION  ONIONSKIN 
PAPERS,  CALENDERED  OR  XJNCALENDERED,  RULED,  BORDERED,  EMBOSSED , 
PRINTED,  LINED,  OR  DECORATED,  ETC. 


Calendar  year: 

1919 

1920 

1921 


25  per  cent. 

do 

do 


25,152 

$21,788 

$5,447 

$0,866 

25.00 

43,163 

20,370 

5,093 

.472 

25.00 

62,354 

25,588 

6,897 

.410 

25.00 

WRITING,  LETTER,  NOTE,  HANDMADE,  AND  PAPER  COMMERCIALLY  KNOWN  AS 
HANDMADE  AND  MACHINE  HANDMADE,  JAPAN  AND  IMITATION  JAPAN  PAPER 
BY  WHATEVER  NAME  KNOWN,  AND  ONIONSKIN  AND  IMITATION  ONIONSKIN 
PAPERS,  CALENDERED  OR  UNCALENDERED,  NOT  RULED,  BORDERED,  EMBOSSED, 
PRINTED,  LINED,  OR  DECORATED,  ETC. 


Caloidar  year: 

1919 

1920 

1921 


25percMit. 

do 

do..:.. 


363,945 

607,497 

1,090,395 


$268,697 
428,624 
528^718 


$67,174 
107,156 
132,780 


$0,738 
.706 
.485 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


ENVELOPES,  FOLDED  OR  FLAT.« 


Fiscal  year: 
1907 


1906. 
1909. 
1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

•  1913. 


1914. 
1915. 
1916. 


1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


25  percent  and 35 

percent. 

do 

do 

20  per  cent  and  35 

per  cent  and  free. 
20  per  cent  and  35 

percent. 
20  per  cent  and  35 

per  cent  and  free. 
20  per  cent  and  35 

percent. 

Ad  valorem 

15  per  cent 

15  per  cent  and  15 

per  cent  less  20 

per  cent. 
15  per  cent  and  free 
do 


15  per  cent 

....do 

15  per  cent  and  free 
15  per  cent 


^,146 

17,145 
20,752 
18,979 


$10,720 

21,549 
22,751 
21,228 

25,894 

18,653 

22,329 

29,349 
14,710 
14,902 


18,692 
8,790 

5,122 
14,291 
48,742 
42,586 


$2,600 

4,922 
5,521 
5,849 

6,827 

5,145 

6,408 

5,415 
2,206 
2,234 


2,802 
1,307 

768 
2,144 
7,289 
6,388 


$0,815 

1.257 
1.096 
L118 


24.25 

22.84 
24.27 
27.55 

26.37 

27.58 

28.70 

17.59 
15.00 
15.00 


U.00 
14.87 

l&tK) 
15.00 
14.95 
15.00 


I 

I 

L 

E. 

ii 

fe' 


j5»-i^ 


•  Includes  totals  of  following  statistics  of  imports  for  consumption. 
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or  {Hynaumption — Revenue^  1907-19tl — Continued. 


\  of  duty. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty 
ocdlected. 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


>   OR  PLAT,  BORDERED,  EMBOSSED,  PRINTED,  TINTED,  DECO- 

BATED,  OR  LINED. 


r  cent. 

lO 

lo 

lo 

lo 


sr  cent. 

It 

^cent. 
do 


Powiidt. 

3,363 

2,484 

9,829 

10,337 


13,041 

4,090 

«,476 

10,692 

10,993 

9,445 

12,949 
4,235 


$1,064 
1,431 
2,266 
3,742 
3,847 
3,305 


4,532 
1,482 


10.904 

1.050 

.659 

1.030 


Percent, 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 


35.00 
35.00 


ENVELOPES,  FOLDED  t)R  FLAT,  PLAIN. 


percent. 

..do 

.  .do 

..do 

ree' 

I  per  cent. 

...do 

...do.... 
...do.... 


9,783 
14,661 
17,923 

8,642 


$7,679 
17,459 
16,275 
10,535 

14,901 
9,203 
9,380 
3,358 


$1,536 
3,491 
3,255 
2,107 


2,960 

1,840 

1,876 

671 


$0,785 

1.190 

.906 

L220 


20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


ENVELOPES,  FOLDED  OR  FLAT,  N.  S.  P.  F. 


15i>ercent 

15  per  cent  less  20 
[  peroeQt.i<> 

15i>ercent 

.do 

[15  per  cenir  less  20 
per  cent." 

[15  per  cent 

\Free« 

[15  per  cent 

IFreew 


(' 


15  p^  cent. 

....do 

15  per  cent. 

Free 

15  p^  cent. 


$21,752 
4 

14,710 

14,899 

3 

18,682 

10 

8,717 

73 

5,122 

14,291 

48,590 

152 

42,586 


$3,262 
("5 

2,205 
2,234 

("J 

2,802 
"i,"367' 


768 
2,144 
7,289 


6,388 


15wOO 
12.00 

16.00 
15.00 
12.00 

I5.no 
i&oo 


15.00 
15.00 
15.00 


\hili 


eign  diplomatic  officers. 

.  3, 1913. 

;o  June  30, 1914. 

reciprocity  treaty,  Dec.  27, 1903). 


ipine  Islands  (act  of  Oct.  3, 1913). 


TARIFF   INFORMATION   STTRVEYS. 


Wriliiui  paper  and  mvelopei—Domatie  export*,  1910-19tl. 

FISCAL  YEARS. 


Exported  lo- 

mo 

1911 

IBB 

1B13 

10T4 

191S 

ISU 

1B17 

1918 

tl2,M0 

i4d|ib§ 

2TS,22T 
42,  «T 

12^973 

8.9S1 

gs 

'!« 

si  SOS 

i 

10S,727 
1311379 

m,5ai 

3^SB2 
323,  «S 

14,022 

If 
li 

,!;S 

178:330 

•JlS 

70|076 

Si 

l!,27fl 
8^»t 

ia;«o 

';•£ 

12l'2M 
11S;S57 

II 

H,T38 
20.38! 

_5«;S96 
"10,628 
7»,860 
10  78B 

i«;4»7 

4i;725 

15s 

1 

M|s2a 

120.719 

1 

196:866 

197,278 
88,920 

iS 

78.314 
181.746 
340; 166 

35,979 

is. 

.g 

Is 

160.183 

BusiUUiEuiope.. 

81,817 

«e^».;::::::::::. 

Domini™,  R»pul> 

Si 

i     ^I   '     w 

ie;a68 

ii'i 

1^821 
84,860 
^775 
172.988 

1      )3 

1  1 

u     0 

4       to 
1       i& 

11      S7 

79.299 
2W;i44 

ij 

98,095 
181,637 

Total 

1,287,117 

,axMae 

l,lfl2,«3 

1,3S1,Z» 

1,179,232 

1.098.197  |l,58e,758 

3,13S,039 

7,580,98* 

CALENDAR  YEARS. 


Exported  to- 

ms 

1919 

1930 

1921 

France 

191,072 

sig 

1148.989 

838;  505 

4.970 

328,595 

100,375 

ffiii 

76,811 

tffiS 

33l|921 

■,i;i 

^165 
35, 3« 

72,000 
420.190 

ail! 

JiS'iES 
,,!giS 

III  f«i 

'MS 

!!f;^ 

235,302 

100,736 

SJ-!?^ 

552,712 

fi,  113.198 

13,18S,t«5 

8,908,230 

4,»BK,642 

It  mtnvmum  price 


!  or  range  ofpricM,  in  centt  per  pound,/,  o. 
o/iiumth — New  Ybrk  market,  I910-19Sg. 


[From  Paper  Trade  Journal.] 


Kind  or  grade. 

1910 

1911 

laDuary. 

April. 

July. 

Oelober. 

January. 

AprU. 

July. 

October. 

S-40 

Bj-ao 
(■) 

8-W 
8J-20 

''\l 

8J-20 

9-20 

8-40 

9-20 

0 

9-20 
(') 
(') 

™fe;; 

0)   j^ 

{■} 

TAItlFF    INFORMATION  SITEVEYS, 
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'^  mi'ntmtAn  price  or  range  of  priceSf  in  cents  per  poiMlyf.  o,  h. 
^4ita  nearest  1 5th  ofmorUh — New  York  market^  1910-19$£ — Con. 


1912 

1913 

luary. 

Xpril. 

6-40 
0-20 

11 

July. 

October. 

Jannaiy. 

AprU. 

July. 

October. 

6-40 
0-20 

5}-40 
6-24 

12 
11 
0) 
4f 

5}-55 
6*^ 

12 
11 

5}-55 
6-^ 

12 
11 

6-24 
8-W 

If* 

6-24 
8-30 

}?* 

6-24 
8-80 

1? 

8 

4} 

1914 

1915 

anuary. 

AprU. 

July. 

October. 

January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

6-24 
5-25 

If 

8 
4} 

5-24 
5-25  • 

18} 
11 

8 
4} 

5-24 
5-25 

13} 
11 

8 
4} 

5-24 
5-25 

}?* 

8 
4} 

5-24 
5-25 

13} 
11 
8 
4} 

5-24 
5-26 

1? 

8 
4} 

5-24 
5-25 

If 

8 
4} 

5-24 
5-25 

8 
4} 

% 

1916 

1917 

January. 

April. 

July. 

% 

October. 

January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

J       5-24} 
6-25 

? 

? 

12 

13 

12 
12 

11 
11} 

11 
11} 

10 
10 

13} 
11 

8 

-1      *" 

17 

15 

12 

8 

20 

19 

12 

8 

21 
19 
13 
11 

21 
19 
13 
11 

21 

19 

13 

9 

21 

19 

13 

9 

21 

19 

13 

9 

■ 

1918 

1919 

January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

January. 

ApriL 

July. 

October. 

•  •  •  • 

10 

U 

14-38 

15-40 

15-41 

12-41 

11-41 

11-41 

10 

12 

14^ 

14-36 

14-30 

14-36 

13-36 

13-36 

ne..           21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

20 

19 

20 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

9 

10 

10 

12 

12 

18 

12 

12 

1920 


le. 


irfiolb. 


ed. 


Jan. 

Apr. 

July. 

11-41 

13-45 

19-66 

13-36 

16-44 

18-48 

20 

22 

28 

19 

20 

22 

14 

15 

17 

12 

13 

15 

Oct. 


Jan. 


19-66  15}-66 
18-48  18-48 


28 
22 
17 
15 


28 
22 
17 
15 


1921 

1922 

Apr. 

July. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July. 

10 
12 

9 
12 

9 
12 

9 
10} 

lol 

lol 

14 

14 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

18 

12 

14 

13 

10 

10 

10 

9 

12 

9 

» 

9 

9 

Sept.* 


Figures  not  available. 


Quotations  withdrawn. 
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TARIFF  IKFORMATION   SURVEYS. 


Fine  paper  and  envelopes — Rates  of  duty,  1883-19 IS. 


Act 
of— 


1883... 

1800... 
1804.. 

1897.. 


Par. 


392 


391 
422 

421 
310 

307 

309 
401 


1909.., 


1913. 


399 
413 


414 


326 


327 


Tari£F  classification  or  description. 


«  *  *  demy,  drawing,  elephant,  foolscap,  imperial,  letter,  note, 
and  all  other  paper  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 
this  act. 

Paper  envelopes * 

»  *  *  writing  paper,  drawing-paper,  and  all  other  paper  not 
speciallv  provided  for  in  this  Act. 

Paper  envelopes 

*  *  *  writing  paper,  drawing  paper,  and  all  other  paper  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

*  *  *  wntlng  paper  and  envelopes,  embossed,  engraved, 
printed  or  ornamented. 

Paper  envelopes 

Wnting,  letter,  note,  hand-made,  drawmg,  ledger,  bond,  record, 

tablet,  and  t3rpewriter  paper,  weighmg  not  less  tnan  10  pounds 

and  not  more  than  15  pounds  to  the  ream. 
Weighing  more  than  15  pounds  to  the  ream. 

But  if  any  such  paper  is  ruled,  bordered,  embossed,  printed,  or 
decorated  in  any  manner,  it  shall  pay  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates.  • 

Provided,  That  in  computing  the  duty  on  such  paper  every 
180,000  square  inches  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  resun. 

Paper  envelopes,  plain 

If  bordered,  embossed,  pnnted.  tinted,  or  decorated 

Writing,  letter,  note,  nandmade  paper  and  paper  commerdaUy 
known  as  handmade  paper  and  machine  handmade  paper, 
Japan  paper,  and  imitation  Japan  paper  by  whatever  name 
known,  and  ledger,  bond,  record,  tablet,  typewriter,  manif(dd, 
and  onionskin  and  imitation  onionskin  papers,  calendered  or 
uncalendered.  weighing  6^  pounds  or  over  per  ream. 

But  if  any  such  paper  is  ruled,  bordered,  embossed,  printed, 
lined,  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  other  than  by  litnographic 

{)rocess,  it  shall  pay  10  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the 
oregoing  rates: 

Provtaed,  That  in  computing  the  duty  on  such  paper  every 
180,000  square  inches  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  ream. 

Paper  envelopes  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  folded 
or  flat,  if  plain. 

If  bordered,  embossed,  printed,  tinted,  decorated,  or  lined 

Writing,  letter,  note,  drawing,  handmade  paper  and  paper  com- 
mercttlly  known  as  handn^ule  paper  and  machine  ntuidmade 
paper,  japan  paper  and  imitation  japan  paper  by  whatever 
name  known,  and  ledger,  bond,  recM,  tamet,  typewriter,  and 
onionskm  and  imitation  omonskin  papers,  calendered  or  un- 
calendered, whether  or  not  any  such  paper  is  ruled,  bordered, 
embossed,  printed;  lined,  or  decorated  in  any  manner. 

Paper  envelopes,  folded  or  flat,  not  si>ecially  provided  for  in  this 
section. 


Rate  of  duty. 


25  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


Do. 
Do. 

25  cents  per  thousand. 
20  per  cent  ad  valwem. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

2  cents  per  pound  and 
10  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

3^  cents  per  pound  and 
15  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
additional. 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

3  cents  per  pound  and 
15  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 


10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
additional. 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

The  provision  in  paragraph  401  of  the  act  of  1897  for  handmade 
paper  was  held  not  restricted  to  paper  ejusdem  generis  with  the 
wnting,  letter,  and  other  papers  enumerated  in  that  paragraph;  and 
handmade  surface-coated  paper  was  declared  more  specially  pro- 
vided for  theremider  than  under  the  provision  in  paragraph  398  for 
surface-coated  paper  not  specially  provided  for.  (United  States  v, 
Seyd,  158  Fed.  408.)  The  handmade  papers  covered  by  that  para- 
graph and  act  were  held  not  limited  to  the  class  of  paper  used  for 
writing  and  drawing  purposes,  but  applicable  as  well  to  printing  and 
other  papers  when  handmade  and  include  transfer  pa^er  used  for 
making  lithographic  transfers  and  not  printed.  (Bennecne  v.  United 
States,  153  Fed.  861;  G.  A.  6581,  T.  D.  28128.)  The  word  ^^hand- 
made"  as  applied  to  paper  was  declared  precise,  explicit,  specific, 
and  controlling,  and  handmade  paper  weighing  10  pounds  to  the  ream 
was  held  dutiable  under  paragraph  401  of  the  act  of  1897.  (Ameri- 
can Trading  Co.  v.  United  States,  2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  237.) 
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flat  envelopes  and  held  that  they  were  entitled  to  entry  at  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  rare  and  exceptional  use  of  onionskin  for  printing  purposes 
does  not  construct  it  printing  paper,  and  it  was  held  to  be  dutiable 
as  paper  not  specially  provided  for  under  paragraph  402  of  the  act  of 
1913.  (Kahlen  v.  United  States,  2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  206.)  The  fact 
that  a  paper  can  be  printed  on  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  warrant  its 
classification  as  printing  paper.     (G.  A.  6521,  T.  D.  27848.) 

Grease-proof  paper,  chiefly  used  for  wrapping  lard  and  other 
oleaginous  substances,  was  held  dutiable  under  paragraph  411  of  the 
act  of  1909,  and  not  as  onionskin  paper  under  paragraph  413.  (T.  D. 
32162.) 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  (fAe  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
le  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
littee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles 
nd  commodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913, 
jid  others  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the 
iumerical  order  of  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

In  some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combined  in 
3ne  pamphlet.  In  doing  this,  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles 
has  been  followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  para- 
graph has  been  treated  imder  a  preceding  para^aph  of  the  tariff 
act,  reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point  where  the  paragraph 
appears  in  numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable 
and  another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article 
is  discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in 
numerical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
close  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
of  the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
venience of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
where  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 

The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  ''Introduction  and  index, ^' 
which  contains: 

1.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series 
and  the  general  method  of  treatment. 

2.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article 
is  provided  for  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the 
number  of  such  paragraph. 

3.  A  list  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
and  articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

Thus  by  use  of  this  ''Introduction  and  index,"  the  exact  location 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
ascertained. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
services  of  Constant  Southworth,  special  expert  of  the  commission's 
staff,  and  of  others* 
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SURFACE-COATED,  WAXED,  GUMMED,  DECALCOMANIA  AND 

DECORATED  PAPER. 


t 


General  Information. 

ACT  OF  1913. 

Paragraph  324:  Papers  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  leaf  or  with  gelatin  or 
flock,  papers  with  white  coated  surface  or  surfaces,  calendar  plate  finished,  hand- 
dipped  marbleized  paper,  *  *  *  and  lithograpMc  transfer  paper  not  printed,  26 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces  suitable  for  covm^g 
boxesj  not  specially  provided  for,  whether  or  not  embossed  or  printed  except  by  litho- 
graphic process,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  other  paper  with  coated  surface  or 
simaces  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section;  uncoated  papers,  gummed,  or  with 
the  surface  or  surfaces  wholly  or  partly  decorated  or  covered  with  a  design,  fancy 
effect,  pattern,  or  chiuracter,  whether  produced  in  the  pulp  or  otherwise  except  by 
lithographic  process,    ♦    *    *    35  per  centum  ad  valorem;    ♦    ♦    *. 

Paragraph  567:  ♦    *    ♦    decalcomania  paper  not  printed  (free). 

DESCBIPTION. 

Surface-coated  paper,  as  the  name  implies,  is  paper  with  one  or 
both  surfaces  coated.  A  large  proportion  of  that  made  in  the 
United  States  is  coated  with  clay.  There  are  also  some  coatings 
with  a  metal  base  and  others  made  of  gelatin  and  other  products. 

Surface-coated  paper,  or  coated  paper  as  it  will  be  hereinafter 
designated,  is  made  m  a  great  variety  of  grades  and  colors.  This  is 
true  of  the  imported  as  well  as  of  the  domestic  paper. 

Coated  book  paper,  used  for  printing  illustrations  and  other  print- 
ing purposes,  is  an  important  kind  of  coated  paper.  The  base,  a  good 
grade  of  book  paper,  is  usually  coated  on  both  sides. 

Other  kinds  of  coated  paper  are  used  mainly  for  covering  boxes 
and  for  other  fancy  or  decorative  purposes.  They  are  usually  known 
as  supercalendered,  flint-glazed,  friction-glazed,  plated,  embossed, 
waterproof,  and  fancy  papers. 

The  1913  tariff  act  names  a  number  of  kinds  of  coated  paper 
according  to  the  material  or  color  of  the  coating,  without  specincflly 
providing  for  coated  book  paper.  The  descriptions  are  so  detailed 
as  to  require  little  explanation  or  elaboration.  Flock,  referred  to  in 
the  first  item  of  paragraph  324,  is  a  coating  substance  made  of  finely 
ground  wool,  felt,  or  vegetable  fiber.  The  term  "calendar  plate- 
finished"  paper  is  a  misnomer.  The  paper  referred  to  is  probably 
made  by  pressing  between  sheets  of  metal,  with  or  without  a  cloth  or 
other  material  to  impart  a  design.  Marbleized  paper  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  coated  to  resemble  the  simace  of  a  mar- 
ble slab.  Lithographic  transfer  paper  not  printed  is  a  coated  paper 
used  m  lithography  for  transferring  designs  to  lithographic  plates. 


TARIFF   INFORMATION  SURVEYS. 

b  paper,  when  contaiuing  the  imprints  taken  from  lithographic 
les,  is  provided  for  separately  in  paragraph  137.  (See  Tarifl 
irmation  Survey  C-15,  p.  54.) 

ummed  paper,  used  in  making  such  articles  as  stickers,  labels, 
aps,  and  seals,  is  a  kind  of  coated  paper,  in  that  it  has  one  surface 
sred  with  glue  or  gum. 

lecalcomama  paper  for  transferring  colored  designs  to  glassware, 
;elain,  marble,  and  the  like,  is  also  a  coated  paper.  It  is  covered 
1  a  vegetable  gum  or  alumina  coating,  on  which  the  design  in 
rs  is  placed.  The  transfer  of  the  design  to  the  surface  of  the 
sware  or  other  article  is  effected  by  soakmg  the  paper  in  water  and 
1  pressing  it  against  the  article  to  be  decorated.  The  desie^n 
lily  adheres  to  the  surface  against  which  it  is  pressed,  and  the 
er  is  easily  torn  off. 

Taxed  paper,  another  variety  of  coated  paper,  is  not  separately 
rided  for  in  the  act  of  1913.  It  is  used  for  wrapping  and  preserv- 
bread,  cake,  and  other  bakery  and  food  products,  as  well  as  for 
ja,  flowers,  and  other  articles. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION. 

!achine-finish  book  paper,  ordinarily  made  of  chemical  wood  pulp, 
mixture  of  chemical  wood  pulp  and  rag  pulp,  is  most  used  as  a 
!  for  coated  book  paper;  considerable  amounts  of  groundwood, 
ila,  and  jiAe  paper  are  also  used  in  making  other  kinds  of  coated 

BF. 

[ay,  casein,  and  colors  are  the  other  ingredients  of  moat  impor- 
!e.  English  china  clay  is  much  used  for  coating;  most  mwniiac- 
Ts  consider  it  superior  to  the  domq^tic  clay  for  that  purpose. 
he  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  materials  other  than 
Br  used  in  making  coated  paper,  together  with  the  principal 
itries  from  which  they  are  obtained: 

Oila United  Stfttei. 

Shellu Indu. 

Camaubawax.  Brazil, 

Stewicacid...  United  Sutee. 

Talc Do. 

Cereain United  States,  Auirtria. 

Soap United  States. 

Satin  white. .  -  Do. 

FariB  white..,.  Do. 

I  making  waxed  or  paraffin  paper  a  variety  of  raw  paper  is  used, 
fing  in  weight  from  tissue  paper  to  a  fairly  heavy  grade,  and  in 
erial  from  all  ground  wood  to  part  rag.  Eag  paper  is  usually  too 
insive,  however,  to  use  for  this  purpose,  ground  wood  and  sulphite 
d  pulp  being  principally  used.  Most  of  the  paraffin  is  secured  la 
tJnitea  States;  tiieoest  grades  are  imported.  In  1920,  2,350,  tons 
araffin,  valued  at  S502,500,  were  imported  by  19  members  of  the 
ted  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association.  This  wax  came  principally 
1  Borneo  and  India.  It  is  preferred  because  its  melting  point  is 
er  than  that  of  domestic  wax,  because  of  its  general  superiority 
its  lower  cost. 


England. 

n United  States,  Aigentina, 

colore..-  United- Statee,  Gemumy. 

nedyes..  United  States. 
I  colors...  Do. 

Lonia Do. 

cfize Do. 

« Do. 

Do. 
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In  making  gummed  paper,  a  wood  pulp  paper,  almost  invariably 
of  domestic  origin,  is  usually  used  as  a  base.  Kraft,  book,  writing, 
glassine,  and  manila  papers  are  used,  as  well  as  tissue  and  coated 
papers  and  certain  papers  especially  sized  and  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  weights  range  ordinarily  from  mediiun  to  heaw.  Papers 
for  gumming  usually  weigh  not  over  35  pounds  per  ream  oi  500  sheets 
17  by  22  inches.  For  making  strong,  heavy  gummed  paper,  however, 
kraf t  paper  up  to  100  pounds  per  ream  is  often  used. 

The  adhesive  applied  to  the  raw  paper  is  usually  animal  glue 
(made  of  bones  and  nides)  obtained  as  a  by-product  from  the  packing 
industry.  Fish  glue,  dextrine,  envelope  gum,  and  gum  araoic  also 
serve  as  adhesives  as  well  as  small  amounts  of  ghicose,  glycerin, 
starch,  and  sugar. 

In  the  manufacture  of  decalcomania  paper,  unsized  book  paper, 
starch,  flour,  and  gum  are  used. 

EQUIPMBNT. 

Machinery  used  in  the  United  States  for  coating  paper  is  produced 
principally  in  this  country,  but  some  of  it  eomes  from  Germany. 
S<»ne  coating-paper  manmacturers  consider  the  German  machines 
more  eflicient  ancL  up  to  date,  and  there  is  little  question  that  they  are 
daeaper.  However,  other  manufacturers  find  the  American  machines 
satisiactory. 

The  machiaery  used  in  making  waxed,  gummed,  and  decalcomania 
paper  is  nianuf  actured  almost  entirely  in  the  United  States.  A  very 
small  amount  of  machinery  for  gumming  is  imported  from  Germany. 
A  prominent  American  manufacturer  of  gummed  paper  states  that 
the  foreign  gumming  machines  are  inferior  in  quality  to  the  American 
and  that  they  are  lesa  efficient. 
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Coated  paper. — In  making  coated  paper  the  coloring  matter,  china 
clay,  casein,glue,  and  whatever  other  materials  are  used  are  thoroughly 
mixed.  The  clay  constitutes  the  body  of  the  coating  material,  wiile 
the  casein  and  the  glue  bind  it  together  and  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the 
paper.  The  mixture  is  conveved  to  the  coating  machines,  which 
apply  it  to  the  paper  on  one  or  both  sides  by  means  of  rolls  or  brushes 
and  distribute  it  evenly  by  means  of  reciprocating  brushes.  The 
papOT,  gathered  in  festoons,  then  moves  alowly  for  a  long  distance 
through  a  hot  air  blast.  After  this  process,  it  is  dry  and  rolled  up. 
It  then  has  a  rather  rouffh,  dull  surface,  and  is  ordinarily  finished  by 
one  of  the  following  methods : 

(1)  Rimning  it  mrough  a  set  of  alternate  steel  and  cotton  rolls, 
the  surface  speed  of  every  roll  being  the  same:  this  is  known  as  super- 
calendering. 

(2)  Running  it  between  a  steel  roll  and  a  cotton  roll,  the  surface 
speed  of  the  steel  roll  being  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the 
cotton  roll;  this  is  known  as  friction  calendering.  The  product  is 
called  friction-glazed  paper. 

(3)  Rubbing  it  mechanically  with  a  flint  stone;  this  is  known  as 
flinting.     The  product  is  called  flint-glazed  paper. 
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(4)  Pressing  it  mechanically  between  sheets  of  metal  with  or  with- 
out a  cloth  or  other  material  to  impart  design;  this  is  known  as  plating. 
The  product  is  called  plated  paper. 

There  are  also  certain  other  finishes  such  as  enameled  or  brush, 
imparted  by  cylinder  brushes,  and  waterproof  or  leather,  impartecf 
by  giving  an  extra  coating  of  sheUac. 

Many  of  the  papers  finished  in  the  various  ways  described  are 
subsequently  embossed  by  being  passed  under  pressure  between 
engraved  rolls  or  cylinders.  They  are  also  frequently  imprinted  with 
designs  from  engraved  rolls  by  the  use  of  a  printing  machine  similar 
to  the  machines  used  in  producing  cotton  calico  prmts. 

After  the  paper  is  finished  by  any  of  the  processes  described  it  is 
then  ready  to  be  cut  up  into  sheets  and  sorted  to  remove  imper- 
fections or  to  be  shipped  in  rolls  of  standard  size. 

Waxed  paper, — The  process  of  waxing  paper  is  simpler  than  that  of 
coatmg.  The  wax  is  neated  and  the  paper  imreebng  from  rolls  is 
passed  through  it.  K  only  one  side  is  to  be  waxed,  the  wax  is  applied 
with  two  rollers  in  contact  with  each  other,  one  touching  one  side  of 
the  paper  and  the  other  revolving  partially  submei^ed  in  the  melted 
wax.  The  drying,  or  rather  hardening,  is  accomplished  by  nmning 
the  paper  over  cold  rollers  (where  only  one  side  of  the  paper  is  waxed) 
or  by  passing  it  through  a  cold  blast  or  cold  water.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  adhering  water  is  rubbed  off  by  means  of  rollers.  The  paper 
is  then  roUed  up  and  cut  and  trimmed  into  the  proper  sizes. 

Gummed  paper, — ^The  glue  is  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution 
placed  in  the  trough  of  the  gumming  machine.  The  paper,  unreeling 
from  rolls,  passes  through  the  machine.  The  process  of  applying 
the  glue  is  the  same  as  that  of  waxing  paper  on  one  side  only.  The 
glue  is  applied  by  means  of  rollers.    One  revolves  partiaUy  sub- 


merged in  the  trough  of  glue.    Another,  in  contact  witn  it,  takes  the 
glue  off  and  applies  it  to  the  paper.    The  paper  is  dried  by  passing 
.  it  through  hot  air  in  a  closed-in  chamber,  Iby  passing  it  around  hot 

■  rolls,  or  by  some  similar  method.     It  is  then  rollea  up,  cut,  and 


trinomed. 

DecaXcomania  'paper. — ^Because  the  function  of  this  paper  is  to  serve 
as  a  medium  for  transferring  designs  to  glassware,  porcelain,  marble, 
and  the  like,  it  must  have  a  surface  firm  enough  to  take  the  design 
but  which  readily  breaks  up  when  the  printed  side  is  pressed  against 
the  object  intended  to  receive  the  design.  To  produce  such  a  sur- 
face, one  side  of  the  paper  is  coated  with  starch,  flour,  and  gum 
separately  or  mixed.  For  instance,  a  paper  may  first  be  dusted  over 
with  dry  starch  or  coated  with  starch  paste  and  dried.  Then  a  layer 
of  dextrin  may  be  put  over  the  starch  coating  and  the  design  printed 
upon  the  dextrin  surface.  Different  coating  materials  are  used, 
according  to  the  class  of  work  in  hand,  but  the  principle  of  an  easily 
detachea  surface  coating  is  the  same  for  all. 

The  finished  decalcomania,  made  by  printing  designs  on  the  coated 
paper,  is  turned  face  downward  on  the  sticky  surface  of  the  article 
to  be  decorated.  It  is  moistened  either  before  or  after  this  process. 
The  design  adheres  to  the  new  surface;  the  paper  is  easily  pulled 
off,  because  the  starch  layer  between  it  ana  tne  dextrin  is  non- 
adhesive. 
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OROAKI2A.TIO>r  AND  GBOOBAPHIG  DISTRIBimON. 

» 

The  coated-paper  industry  embraces  some  50  or  more  companies, 
18  of  which  constitute  the  Glazed  and  Fancy  Paper  Manufacturers' 
Association.  The  Waxed  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  consists 
of  22  members,  who  produce  85  per  cent  of  the  waxed^paper  output  of 
the  country.  There  are  only  about  15  companies  manufacturing 
gummed  paper. 

The  various  kinds  of  coated  paper,  as  in  the  case  of  the  uncon- 
verted ''raw"  paper,  are  made  principally  in  the  northeastern  section 
of  the  United  States.  Massacnusetts,  New  York,  Michigan,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  most  important  manufacturing 
States.  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Maine,  ana  Vermont  also  contain  factories. 

Ohio,  Michigan,  New  ^ Jersey,  and  New  York  are  the  principal  seats 
of  the  waxed-paper  industry.  New  Hamrohire,  Massachusetts, 
Illinois,  Vermont,  Missouri,  California,  and  Wisconsin  each  contain 
one  or  two  factories, 

Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  New  Hainpshire,  Vermont,  and 
New  Jersey  contain  gummed-paper  mills. 

I>OMESTIC   PRODUCTION   AKD   CONSUMPTION. 

Coated  paper.— The  following  table  shovsrs  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  1920  production  of  the  kinds  of  paper  in  question  by  15  of  the  18 
concerns  constituting  the  Glazed  and  Fancy  Paper  Manufacturers' 
Association.  The  classifications  follow  the  wordmg  of  the  tariflf  act 
of  1909.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  figures  represent  only  a 
small  part  of  the  total  output  of  coated  paper. 


Class  of  paper. 


1*  Pap^s  with  white  coated  sforface  or  surfaces 
(calender  plate  finish) 

2.  Papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces  suitable 

for  covering  boxes,  n.  s.  p.  f 

3.  Papers  uncoated,  pnnted,  or  decorated,  etc.,  and 

cioth-4ined  papers 


Com- 
panies 
report- 

iug. 


Number. 
15 

X5 

15 


Produce 

tion 
during 

1920. 


Tovs. 
4,719 

11,275 

1,361 


Shipments  during  1920. 


Quan- 
tity. 


4,762 

10,081 

1,318 


Value. 


$1,787,064 
4,251,846 
1,109,616 


Average 

value 

per 

pound. 


Cents. 
18.7 

21.1 

23.2 


In  1920  these  15  companies  emploved  an  average  of  991  males 
and  237  females,  exclusive  of  office  andf  selling  force. 

In  the  years  1914  and  1919,  according  to  the  United  States  census, 
the  production  of  coated  book  paper  was  117,342  tons,  valued  at 
Sll,605,584,  and  132,000  tons,  valued  at  $24,010,000,  respectively. 

Other  Mnds. — ^The  production  of  the  22  companies  representing  the 
Waxed  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  was  46,880  tons,  valued  at 
$17,152,601;  this  was  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  total  waxed 
paper  made  in  the  United  States  durmg  the  12  months  ended  January, 
1921. 

No  statistics  for  the  production  of  gummed  paper  arei  available. 
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*he  Annual  output  at  decalcomanu  paper  is  flstinuted  at  lOO  ton 
uetl  at  tS0,OOO.  As  the  imports  of  decalcomania  paper  in  19: 
VI  valued  at  $186,000,  it  is  evident  that  domestic  productit 
vide*  only  a  small  fraction  at  domestic  consumption.  The  indu 
it  a  new  one  in  this  country,  having  been  carried  on  only  sini 
0.  Hanufactur««  of  decalcomania  paper  estimate  dcHnest 
Numption  at  600  tons  annually.  This  is  probably  an  overstat 
it,  however,  for  in  1920  the  value  of  the  imports  was  only  a  litt 
rn  than  twice  the  value  of  domestic  production. 
)r)me«tic  production  of  the  other  kinds  of  paper  in  question  supplit 
ctically  the  whole  demand  for  home  consumption. 

DOMESTIC    EXPORTS. 

nformation  relative  to  exports  of  coated  paper  b  not  available.  ^ 
le  in  the  statistical  part  of  this  section  snows  exports  of  wraxe 
lar  by  countries,  from  1918  to  1921,  in  terms  of  value  only.  Th 
ill  exported  were  $228,137  in  1918,  $552,167  in  1919,  $403,81 
1920;  and  $133,134  in  1921.  A^entina,  Canada,  China,  Cnb« 
itralia,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  were  the  principal  recipients  c 
I  paper.  Exports  of  gummed  paper  appear  to  be  almost  negligibl 
rjuantity.  One  large  manufacturer  in  1920  exported  295  ream 
of  a  total  production  of  31,445  reams  to  Great  Britain,  Demnarb 
itralasia,  and  South  America. 


'tic  imports  for  consumption  of  the  different  kinds  of  coated  paper 
Bpecified  in  the  tariff  acts  of  1897,  1909,  and  1913,  are  shown  ic 
tended  tables.  In  recent  years  the  total  imports  of  coated  papei 
'P.  been  of  small  importance.  In  the  last  four  years  the  kind 
)orled  in  greatest  quantity  has  been  coated  paper,  n.  s.  p.  f. 
ring  the  first  three  years  of  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1913  (the  fiscal 
rs  1914  to  1916)  coated  paper  suitable  for  covering  boxes  was 
K>rted  in  quantities  greatly  exceeding  the  imports  of  any  other 
A  of  coated  paper. 

'he  table  of  importa  by  countries  aununarizes  importations  of  all 
ds  of  coated  paper.  From  1910  to  1915  imports  ranged  from 
)0,000  to  7,000,000  pounds  per  year.  After  1915  they  dropped  sud- 
ly  and  continued  to  decline  to  134,418  pounds  in  the  calendar 
r  1919.  In  the  calendar  year  1920  imports  increased  to  914,124 
indfl,  and  in  1921  they  amounted  to  751,061  pounds, 
lecause  of  the  lack  of  complete  production  figures,  it  b  impossible 
itate  the  ratio  of  imports  to  production.  It  may  be  pointed  out, 
ifever,  tJiat  in  1914,  when  importa  of  coated  paper  were  the  greatest 
iny  year  during  the  last  decade,  namely,  3,500  tons,  the  produc- 
1  of  coated  book  paper  alone  was  117,342  tons.  In  tile  fiscal  year 
1  the  productive  capacity  of  the  domestic  coated  paper  industry 
1  certainly  larger  than  in  1914,  yet  imports  amounted  to  less  than 
I  tons,  it  is  therefore  apparent  that  importations  of  coated  paper 
resent  an  extremely  small  percentage  of  domestic  production, 
jefore  the  war  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
order  named,  were  the  greatest  exporters  of  coated  paper  to  the 
itod  States.    In  the  calendar  years  1918  and  1919  France,  Sweden, 
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md  the  Netherlands  were  our  principal  sources;  in  1920  Germany 
lad  again  resumed  first  place  on  our  import  trade  in  coated  paper, 
lending  us  more  than  han  of  our  total  imports  in  that  year. 

No  separate  figures  are  obtainable  for  imports  of  ^xed  paper. 
According  to  manufactures,  imports  come  principally  from  Uer- 
aany,  England,  Sweden,  Canada,  and  Austria. 

Imports  of  gummed  paper  can  not  be  separated  from  those  of 
ecorated  paper.  Imports  of  "papers,  uncoated,  gummed,  or  with 
lie  surface  d!ecorated  or  covered  witJi  a  design,  fancy  effect,  pattern, 
r  character,  whether  produced  in  the  pulp  or  oflierwise,  except 
Y  li<Jiographic  process,  shown  in  a  table  at  the  end  of  this  survey, 
inged  from  a  little  below  200,000  pounds  to  about  350,000  annually 
om  1914  to  1918,  except  in  1917,  when  they  fell  to  57,328  poimds. 
fter  1918  imports  of  tnese  kinds  of  paper  almost  ceased.  In  the 
Jendar  year  1920  thev  amoimted  to  29,641  pounds  and  in  1921  to 
1,735  pounds.  Manufacturers  say  that  imports  of  gummed  paper 
me  principally  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  but  that  the 

fregate  is  small, 
ables  in  the  statistical  section  of  this  survey  show  the  value  of 
Jorts  for  consumption  of  decalcomania  paper  from  1914  to  1921 
of  imports  by  countries  from  1918  to  1921.  The  value  of  the 
mer  increased  from  $36,302  in  the  fiscal  year  1914  to  $185,579  in 
)  calendar  vear  1920  and  to  $184,586  in  1921.  In  1918  and  1919 
kctically  all  these  imports  came  from  England;  Canada  sent  the 
lainder,  an  insignificant  amount.  In  1920,  Germany  sent  us 
alcomania  paper  valued  at  $17,610,  and  JVance,  Austria,  and 
lada  negligible  amounts.  England  retained  undisputed  lead 
h  $165,130. 

PRICES. 

he  wholesale  mill  prices  of  standard  grades  of  coated  paper  in 
r  1914,  and  ill  July  1917-1921  are  given  in  the  following  table:^ 


Grade. 

Per  ream  of  480  sheets  20  by  24  inches.* 

1914 

1917 

1918 

1920 

1921 

glazed  (low  grade)  on  groundwood  paper 

SI.  25 
1.80 
1.76 
2.10 
2.10 

.051 

$1.75 
2.  SO 
2.40 
4.00 
8.25 

.08 

12.10 
2.75 
2.75 
4.50 
3.50 

.09* 

15.00 
6.50 
5.76 
6.50 
6.50 

.2H 

12.00 

glazed  (better  gracle)  on  free-from-gfoundwood  paper. . . 
glazed  US  No.  13 

2.85 
Z90 

ized  US  No.  19 

3.85 

lazed  US  No.  30 -. 

4.00 

itho  (medium  grade)  clay  coating  on  free-froni-ground- 
stock.  per  pound 

.101 

res  furnished  by  the  Nashua  Gummed  6i  Ooated  Paper  Co. 
pt  white  litho,  which  is  per  pound. 

vill  be  noted  that  between  Julj^  1,  1914,  and  Julv  1,  1918,  the 
on  the  quoted  Ki^ades  m  most  mstances  nearly  doubled.    One 

more  than  doubled  in  price.     Between  Julv  1, 1918,  and  July 

0,  four  of  these  grades  more  than  doubled  theu*  prices,  and  the 
of  the  others  greatly  increased.  A  rapid  decline  took  place 
latter  part  of  1920.    On  July  1,  1921,  prices  again  stood  at 

cmiately  their  1918  levels. 


mtbig  to  ci^Bp«i«  the  sTcrage  TslaeB  of  tk  coated 
in  1920  by  15  menbos  of  Urn  Glazed  &  Ksncr  Pmpo- 
n  .AaBodation  with  the  BTcngB  Tahtm  of  the  luir 
K"  imported  in  thst  year.  The  Mlffwing  table,  oont- 
^ures  fnniidied  br  the  above  aBOciatioD  and  fnMn 
s  import  statstks,  jmaeaXm  this  CMBpnaoa: 


noted  that  impmis  c4  white  coatmi  paper,  calender  i^te 
;ed  two  aad  one-half  times  the  Talne  per  povml  oc  the 
pat  of  the  15  coDcons  reporting.  The  price  at  impiMied 
:  suitable  fw  covoing  boxes  vas  alffihtly  less  than  the 
lomestic  paper  of  the  same  kind.  As  the  price  <rf  domestic 
orated  papcxs  incladesdodi-lined  paper  hat  not  gonuned 
he  |Nrice  of  the  imported  oncoated  deccn^ted  papers  in- 
led  paper  btit  not  cloth-lined  paper,  the  two  can  not  be 
pared.  The  imported  grade  in  1920  areraged  twice  the 
domestic  ^rade. 

e  comparisons  it  mast  be  bome  in  mind  that  the  grades 
[oestion  raiy  so  greatlr  that  the  comparison  of  any  two 
sets  of  prices  is  often  misleading. 

ge  market  value  of  the  waxed  paper  produced  in  the 
^nded  January,  1^1,  by  the  members  of  the  Waxed 
Factorers'  Association,  was  1S.3  cents  per  pound. 
J  definitely  standardizedgrading  of  gommM  paper;  each 
r  has  his  own  grades,  l^e  following  table  of  the  selling 
ompiled  from  figrores  famished  by  two  large  manufao- 
mmed  paper.  The  quotations  are  for  certain  of  their 
uit  grades  in  Joly  of  the  several  years  ftttm  1914  to  1921 . 
lies  prices  per  ream  d  varying  weights  are  shown,  as  well 
per  pound,  calculated  by  a  redaction  of  the  ream  prices. 


■  Ptrrttm.    Prrvtrm 

SZ.10         tLos 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  price  on  No.  1  gummed  paper,  furnished 
)y  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  instead  of  being  greatly  reduced 
)etween  July  of  1920  and  July  of  1921,  as  was  the  case  with  the  oth«p 
fuimned  papers  quoted  and  with  practically  all  other  kinds  of  paper, 
ras  much  higher  in  July^  of  1921  than  in  July  of  any  preceding  year. 
t  is  probable  that  special  conditions  of  demand  for  this  particular 
rade  (^  gununed  paper  in  general  account  for  this  phenomenon. 
The  foflowing  are  the  ream  and  pound  prices  in  July  of  1918, 1920, 
Qd  1921  on  No.  60  decalcomania  paper  produced  by  Samuel  Jon^ 
Co. 


July— 

Per  ream 

OI500 

sheets, 

17  by  22 

Inches, 

weigUng 

27iKNinds. 

Per  pound. 

$7.00 
9.00 
8.00 

10.250 

.338 

• 

.290 

' 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

["he  act  of  1890  was  the  first  tariff  act  to  name  coated  paper  sepa- 
)Iy.  It  imposed  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  all  coated  paper.  The 
of  1894  lowered  the  rate  to  30  per  cent.  The  act  of  1897  separated 
er  covered  with  metal,  gelatin,  or  flock  from  other  coatea  paper, 
ing  a  combined  ad  valorem^  and  specific  duty  on  each  kind,  the 
ler  rate  being  on  the  specially  treated  paper.  The^  1909  act 
ined  the  1897  classification;  except  that  it  miposed  a  higher  duty 
xately  on  metaL-coated  paper  beneath  a  certfun  weight,^  and  also 
)duced  a  provision  for  decorated  papers,  specificaSy. including 
rated  wrapping  paper.  '  The  1909  duties  were  apecinc  and  com- 
i  specific  ana  ad  valorem  rates.  The  act  of  1913  specially 
ides  for  a  considerable  variety  of  coated  papers,  bearing  ad 
*em  duties  ranging  from  26  to  40  per  cent.  The  1909  item  for 
*ated  papers  was  changed  to  include  specifically  uncoated  papeiB. 
[ned  papers  were  also  introduced  into  this  item.  Decalcomania 
*  was  first  named  in  the  act  of  1913.    It  was  put  on  the  free  list. 

COMPETTnVE  CONDITIONS. 

i 
COATED  PAPEB. 

has  been  pointed  out,  imports  of  coated  paper  apparently 
tute  an  insimificant  proportion  of  domestic  production. 
\g  from  the  foregoing  comparison  of  prices  of  the  domestic 
3t  with  those  of  imported  coated  paper  in  1920,  and  also  Troia 
tail  amoimt  of  importations,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  im- 
product  is  ordinarily  in  the  nature  of  a.  specialty  and  costs 
han  the  domestic  product.  With  an  average  price  as  high  as 
icently  prevailing  on  imported  coated  paper,  it  hardly  seems 
/hat  foreign  competition  would  be  keenly  felt  outside  of  the 
^ades.  „   . 
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me  manufactures  atate  that  immediately  following  the  passage 
le  act  of  1913,  the  Gennans  and  others  dumped  coated  paper  into 
countrj  at  prices  which  in  many  cases  caused  partial  shutdowns 
e  domestic  mdustry.     War  coaoitions  cut  off  foreign  competitioD 

1914  to  1920,  but  DOW  that  trade  has  been  resumed  manu- 
irers  again  express  fear  of  European  dumping.  As  a  matter  of 
however,  the  general  trade  depression  just  prior  to  the  war  was 
most  important  cause  of  the  shutdowns  in  1913  aAd  1914.  It 
fficult  to  isolate  the  effect  of  the  lowered  tariff  in  contributing- 
tiis  depression.     Practically  all  of  the  coated  paper  imported 

the  tmie  the  act  of  1913  took  effect  (October  4,  1913)  to  June 
1914,  was  dutiable  at  the  highest  rate  specified  on  paper — 40 
«nt.  This  duty  was  not  much  lower  than  the  average  ad  valorem 
ralent  duty  collected  on  coated  paper  imports  from  July  1  to 
ber  3,  1913,  under  the  act  of  1909.  This  average  ad  valorem 
rajent  duty  was  47i  per  cent. 

WAXES,  anuMXD,  and  dkcalcomania  papeb. 

le  waxed-paper  industry  of  the  United  States  is  confronted  with 
tioally  no  foreign  competition,  though  in  certain  quarters  fear 
pressed  regarding  the  development  of  the  industry  in  Canada, 
gummed-paper  industry  also  is  practically  independent  of  foreign 
letition,  miports  being  practically  negligible. 
le  manufacturers  of  decalcoraama  paper,  however,  are  in  the 
ion  of  an  infant  industry.  In  1916,  as  stated  above,  decalco- 
ia-paper  production  began  in  this  country.  By  the  act  of  1913, 
Icomania  paper  had  been  placed  on  the  free  list.  War  condi- 
I  enabled  American  manufacturers  of  gummed  paper  to  start 
ing  decalcomania  paper,  without  serious  foreign  competition. 
'  now  claim,  however,  that  the  continuance  of  decalcomania 
r  on  the  free  list  would  ruin  their  business.  There  seems  to  be 
Bason  why  'decalcomania  paper  should  not  bear  the  same  duty 
immed  paper. 

Statistical  Tables. 


IMPOETB  BT  OOUNTEIBS. 
Sw/aet-coated  paper. 


FkCBl 

year. 

ImpofMdfrom^ 

1910 

mi 

iflia 

PoimdB. 

VBl™. 

Pounds. 

V.h„. 

Pounds. 

Valo.. 

^ 

17MM1 

(120,010 

1 

'■•S:a 

3.205, 1« 

1114,320 
14,  UT 
411,070 

.,,S 

1,623,404 

.,3ei;.» 

SO 

1 

JS'^ 

To;^ 

stn.M* 

S,*19,l» 

811,176 

l,HB,fll7 

' 

' 
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iMVOBrTB  BY  tCouKTBXBS — c<mtmued. 


Surface-coated  paper — Contiiiued. 


Fiscal  year. 

>rted  from— 

1013 

1014 

1915 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1,063,306 

48,657 

2.578,075 

88 

$135,804 

12,880 

306,262 

61 

2,675,101 

67,000 

3,646,053 

25,330 

105,414 

296,207 

106,420 

$109,225 

10,447 

340,575 

2002 

2,787 

33,689 

7,386 

1,361,451 

50,705 

2,783,980 

120,876 

21,784 

254,021 

174,709 

$89,037 

0,860 

261,815 

12,035 

s !!,. 

1.6U 

igdom 

309,200 
41,368 

40,700 
3,047 

28,002 
8,523 

•untries 

5,030,784 

507,334 

6,925,505 

620,061 

4,785,485 

411,873 

Fiscal  year. 

)rted  from— 

i 

1016 

1017 

1018 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

584,033 
364 

58,106 
263,041 

34,013 

$61,054 

17,031 

46,025 

57 

2,231 

33,702 

6,460 

148,175 
56,252 

$16,035 
10,570 

101,686 
20,767 

$12,634 
15,707 

3 

770 

8,000 

250,027 

40,651 

314 

1,120 

45,484 

7,465 

07,630 

10,717 

gdom 

53,463 
07,607 

17,401 

untries 

20,126 

1,055,085 

167,550 

516,775 

80,088 

380,153 

85,675 

Calendar  yeai. 

from— 

1018 

1010 

1020 

1021 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

10,067 
25,064 

$2,716 
18,877 

7,357 
25,773 

4,502 
14,316 
53,803 

5,062 
23,025 

$3,637 
25,402 
1,755 
3,326 
6,155 
5,837 
7,088 

126,126 

00,365 

586,404 

47 

$31,060 

71,507 

144,523 

17 

178,021 

51,104 

462,174 

712 

008 

13,758 

43,304 

$41,885 

32,043 

07,357 

204 

73,053 

11,136 

Sdom 

mtries... 

66,793 
36,733 

18,570 
8,820 

54,140 
47,052 

27,160 
13,650 

li'i 

221,650 

55,110 

134,418 

54,100 

014,124 

287,055 

751,061 

1«7,S34 

Decalcomania  paper,  not  printed. 


Imported  from— 

Calendar  year. 

1018 

1010 

1020 

1021 

$142,076 

$120,704 

$165,130 

17,610 

1,060 

606 

273 

$130,823 

52,763 

788 

1,303 

321 

mtries ■,.... 

762 

144,360 

121,115 

185,579 

184,586 

XAHFP  nrroBicAnos  scktkis. 


rOK  OIKIMTMFIIOSF — ■■VKHTB. 
Smfin  mMiJ  fmfv  (art  tfuafr,. 


■  »    t,>^i»  cn,<K       «i,«s      mm        S.M 
nv.M*    ^Mt        t^m        .m        >l« 


OTHXB.  9.  9.  r.  r.  OnntBK  GBXSBAl.  TAKIFr). 


:"'£:?•.'' 


1  pta      «.«»,«•    Ba,l«       BK.M 


rsoM  ciTBA  fBECipBoarr  tskatt,  dsc  v,  wm. 


r***SiSsr»^^ 


8iafiK€-maUd  fttpv  {ait  t^iaoS). 


I, oralis 


OTBEE  N.  S.  F.  F. 
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RTs  FOR  coNfiUMPnoN — ^BBVENUB — Continued. 

Swrface-coaled  paper  {act  of  191S). 


RateoCdaty. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty 
collected. 


Value  per 
unity  of 
quantity. 


Actual 

andcom- 

putedad 

valorem 

rate. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  TRANSFER  PAPER  NOT  PRINTED. 


25  per  cent. 

....do 

....do 

do 

do....*.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Powni». 

125,329 

125,564 

70,965 

14,743 

l^fl98 

3,897 

17,638 

2,457 
^899 

26,061 

19,318 

6,811 

12,463 

5,120 

60,573 

16,720 

67,226 

16,354 

$6,991 

ia204 

3,685 

.206 

974 

.220 

614 

.130 

1,974 

.303 

1,703 

.353 

1,280 

.411 

4,180 

.241 

4,088 

.243 

Percent. 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 


MARBLEIZED  PAPER,  HAND  DIPPED. 


25  per  cent. 

.....do 

do 

do...... 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Powndt. 

126,181 
60,340 
22,003 
28,775 

14,365 

3,524 

26,905 


125,335 

15,517 

7,949 

4,481 

6,767 

3,341 
1,419 

8,878 


$6,333 

$aii3 

3,879 

.123 

1,987 

.132 

1,120 

.204 

1,691 

.235 

835 

.232 

355 

.408 

2,219 

.321 

Percent. 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 


COVERING  BOXES,  N.  «.  P.  F.,  WHETHER  OR  NOT  EMBOSSED  OR 
PRINTED,  EXCEPT  BY  LITHOGRAPHIC  PROCESS. 


Pounds. 

40peroent !    5,252,891 

.do '    3,603,966 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


1,519,080 
318,854 
184,660 

28,522 

54,285 

165,641 

69,225 


$339,953 

245,470 

111,394 

42,387 

23,815 

6,226 

8^556 
28,745 
15,493 


$135,981 

$a064 

98,188 

.068 

44,567 

.073 

16,954 

.133 

9,526 

.129 

2,490 

.218 

3,422 

.158 

11,498 

.174 

6,197 

.223 

Percent. 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

40 
40 
40 
40 


DUTY  REMITTED  ON  ABOVE. 


Sec.  IV,  M,  act  of  Oct.  3, 
1913. 

do 

do 


Pounds. 
30,333 

70,622 


$1,820  ' $a060 


8,611 
22;058  ,        2,234 


.121 
.102 


Percent. 


)ATED  SURFACE  OR  SURFACES,  CALENDER  PLATE  FINISH. 


:  25  per  cent. 

do 

' do 

• do 

do 


do. 

5 do. 

I do. 

I do. 


Pounds. 

57,878 

144,910 

57,067 

1,356 

3,513 

831 

7,092 

41,867 

162,892 


$7,752; 

16,960  ' 

3,344  I 

252  , 

287  i 

134  , 
3,741 
19,664  i 
30,496  i 


$1,938 

$0,134 

4,240 

.117 

836 

.060 

63 

.186 

71 

.082 

34 

.161 

935 
4,916 
7,624 


.527 
.470 
.187 


Percent. 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 


I 
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IMPORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION — REVENUE — Continued. 

Surface-coated  paper  {act  of  191S) — Continued. 


Year. 


.Rate  of  duty. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


3?uty 
collected. 


Value  per 

unity  of 

quantity. 


Actual 
and  com- 
puted ad 
valorem 
rate. 


WHOLLY  OR  PARTLY  COVERED  WITH  METAL  LEAF,  OR  WITH  GELATIN  OR  FLOCK. 


Fiscal  yean 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 : 

1921 


25  per  cent. 

....do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Powada. 

252,564 

$78,165 

81,671 

35,471 

29,257 

9,433 

14,601 

4,655 

22,253 

11,406 

6,405 

4,200 

5,418 

4,147 

37,238 

38,460 
27^905 

61,215 

$19,541 

$a309 

8,867 

.434 

2,358 

.322 

1,163 

.319 

2,851 

.512 

1,052 

.648 

1,037 

.765 

9,615 

1.033 

6,976 

.455 

Percent, 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 


SURFACE-COATED  PAPER,  N.  8.  P.  F. 


Fiscal  yean 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  yean 

1918.....*.. 

1919 

1920 

1921 


35  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Pwtfni/i. 


110,301 

55,345 

93,273 

473,869 

318,794 


$122,446 
95,804 
37,588 
39,602 
34,161 

24,801 

36,883 

166,332 

91,058 


$42,856 
33,531 
13,155 
13,860 
11,956 

8,680 
12,909 
58,216 
31,870 


$0,310 

.448 
.395 
.351 
.288 


Per  cent. 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 

35 

35 
35 
35 


DUTY  REMITTED  ON  ABOVE. 


Fiscal  year: 
1914 


1916. 


For  use  of  foreign  diplo- 
matic ofiOcers. 

Bee.  IV,  M,  act  of  Oct.  3, 
1913. 


$20 
140 


Papery  including  wrapping  paper,  with  the  surface  decorated  or  covered  with  a  design, 
jancy  effect,  pattern,  or  character,  whether  produced  in  the  pulp  or  otherwise,  hut  not 
by  lithographic  process  (act  of  1909). 


Fiscal  year. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty 
collected. 


Value  per 

unit  of 

quantity. 


Actual 
and  com- 
puted ad 
valorem 
rate. 


EMBOSSED  OR  WHOLLY  OR  PARTLY  COVERED  WITH  METAL  OR  ITS  SOLUTIONS,  OR 

WITH  GELATIN  OR  FLOCK. 


1910. 

1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


5  cents  per  pound  plus  20 
per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Pounds. 

17,859 

$1,784 

32,637 

4,193 

42,386 

7,879 

121,756 

16,101 

13,679 

1,425 

$1,249 

$0,100 

2,470 

.128 

3,695 

.186 

9,308 

.132 

968 

.104 

Percent, 
70.05 

58.91 
46.90 
57.81 
68.00 


ALL  OTHER. 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


4^  cents  per  pound . 

do 

do 

do 

do 


704,379 

$64,060 

772,865 

59,007 

706,049 

68,417 

411,003 

46,114 

81,565 

15,547 

$31,697 

$0,091 

34,778 

.076 

31,772 

.097 

18,495 

.112 

3,670 

.191 

49.48 
58.94 
46.44 
40.11 
23.61 
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Ts  FOR  coNSt7MFn<m-RE VENUE — Continued. 

jummedy  or  with  the  w/rface  decorated  or  covered  with  a  detign^  fancy 
*  character y  whether  produced  in  the  pulp  or  otherwise^  except  by  litho- 
ictof  191S). 


Rate  of  duty. 


35  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity, 

Value. 

Povndt. 

298,996 

$27,647 

482,866 

25,165 

188,367 

8,983 

67,328 

9,342 

345,630 

32,688 

346,438 

32,876 

7,847 

6,732 

29,641 

14,019 

29,735 

7,306 

Duty 
coUeoted. 


$9,676 
8,804 
3,144 
3,269 

11,440 

11,507 
2,356 
4,907 
2,557 


Value  per 

unit  of 

quantity. 


$0,092 
.052 
.048 
.163 
.095 

.095 
.858 
.473 
.245 


Actual 
and  com- 
puted ad 
vakvem 
rate. 


Percent. 
35 
35 
35 
35 
36 

36 
35 
35 
36 


DeoaUxymania  paper,  not  printed  {ad  of  19 IS), 


Rate  of  duty. 

Value. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Value. 

Free 

$36,302 

70,333 

65,966 

148,192 

131,265 

Calendar  year 

1918 

Free 

$144,378 
121, 115 
186,579 
184,586 

do 

1919 

do 

do 

1920 

do 

do 

1921 

do 

do 

DOMESTIG   EXPORTS. 


Wax  paper. 


Exported  to— 

Calendar  year. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

$431 

52,789 

3,836 

40,252 

14,468 

8,904 

9,078 

8,765 

20,755 

6,785 

20,881 

49,968 

$12,093 

67,951 

9,040 

24,684 

140,631 
76,842 
23,571 
26,392 
53,696 
27,250 
14,953 
76,064 

$10,696 
82,176 
13,201 
32,130 
46,779 
14,760 
1,185 
4,000 
40,167 
16,272 
44,557 
97,888 

$10, 857 

25,428 

17,933 

6,673 

13,064 

11,246 

109 

' 

1,176 
12,371 

11,780 

6,223 

16,366 

228,137 

552, 167 

403,810 

c 

133, 134 

TABIFF  IKFORMATION   SDBVETS. 


BATES    or   DDTT. 
.  Svrfaet-eoaUd,  gwmnud,  deoakomania,  and  deoorattd  paper. 


TuUI  dmlflrattai  v  dtaxlptka. 


known  onBuairclMUj  at  sailtet<t»Ud  papars,  utd  m 


II  printod,  or  wholly  or  parti;  coTered  with  meal  or  Its  wilu- 
Omu,  or  with  gBbtin  «  flock. 

Pspen  with  coatad  nulwe  cr  rarlws),  not  tpKlBnT  provided  lor 
In  thU  wctloa. 
If  wholly  or  rvtl;  i»nrad  with  nwtal  n  Its  solutloni  (ax- 
o*pt  U  IwaloaRar  prortded),  or  with  gidaUn  sr  Bock,  oc  if 
amboMad  or  printed, 
Fa|iar<.lDeliidinc  wiapplngpapor,  wltb  the  surCaoa  deonnled 
or  coTind  wltE  a  deilgn,  bncjallact.pBtleiii.  or  character 
wbetbar  producad  In  the  puTp  or  oOurwlje,  but  not  by 
Utbo^iqihlc  proceaa. 

"  — ' ■   "  whoUy  or  partly  covarwl  with  metal  or  its 

dell  geteeiH  or  (lock. 


sdulloni, 
ProMtd,  t 


C  paper  wholly  or  partly  owvared  with  metal 
«..  on,i  weUbiQg  la33  than  fifteen  pounda  per 

I  snifeiEhtT  sheets,  on  a  baab  oT  twuity 

S3,  Bhall  pay  a  duly  ol- 
id with  meUlleBf  or  with  nlatln 


or  flock,  papers  with  while  coated  surbce  or  surlaces, 

Elate  ADlioMi,  hand  dipped  marblelEed  paper     * 
thanai^  tranalBr  paper  not  printed,    •    • 


lurfaces  suitable  fc 


Paper*  wltoooal 

covering  boua,  not  ipedally  provided  for,  wl 
emboaaed  or  printed  miept  by  lithographic  pr 

•  *   *   All  other  paper  Willi  ooalad  surface  oi 
specially  provided  for  in  this  nactlon    •    •    >. 

•  •  •  Uncoaled  papam,  nmuned,  or  with  the  surhce  ot 
surfaces  whollj'  or  part^  decorated  or  covered  wltb  a 
design,  fancy  affect,  pattern,  or  character,  wither  pro- 
duoed  in^lbe  gulp  or  otherwise  eioept  by  Ulhographlc 

•    •    dtcalooDianlB  paper  not  printed 


ts  per  pound  and 


i  cents  per  pound  and 
20  per  cent  ad  va- 

■i  pet  cent  ad  valccem. 


COUKT    AND   TeEASDBY    DECISIONS. 

"Surface"  has  no  particular  trade  meaning  diflferent  from  the 
lual  understanding  of  the  word  and  applies  alike  to  both  sides  of  a 
iper,  one  of  which  is  rough  and  uncalendered  and  the  other  smooth 
id  finished.  Where  a  design  or  pattern  is  embossed  on  one  side  of 
paper,  the  paper  is  one  the  surface  of  which  is  "  decorated  or  covered 
ith  a  design.'*^  (G.  A.  6937,  T.  D.  30083,  of  1909;  see  also  Dunn 
United  States,  2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  65.) 

So-called  lithographic  transfer  paper,  covered  with  a  preparation 
id  used  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  lithographic  unpressions 
om  one  stone  to  another,  was  held  under  the  act  oflSST  not  to  be  a 
irface-coated  paper  because  not  known  m  trade  as  such.  (G.  A. 
'94,  T.D.  22584, of  1900.)  Nor  was  paper  coated  on  one  side  with 
ucil^e  and  intended  for  use  in  making  labels  and  paper  boxes. 
}.  a74837,  T.  D.  22723,  of  1901.)  But  paper  covered  with  barium  - 
atmum  cyanide  crystals,  used  m  ttfintgen-ray  apparatus  to  show 
Le  shadow,  was  held  dutiable  as  surface-coated  paper.  (G.  A.  5009, 
.  D.  23322,  of  1901.)  In  a  decision  however,  under  the  act  of  1913, 
irface-coated  paper  known  as  Kantgen-ray  or  X-ray  paper  used  in 
.nnection  with  X-ray  photography,  was  held  properly  claasable  under 
le  provision  for  "albuminized  or  sensitized  paper  or  paper  other- 
ise  surface-coated  for  photographic  purposes'^  in  paragraph  324 
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in  under  the  provision  in  said  paragraph  f  or  '^  all  other  papa* 
ed  surface  or  surfaces  not  specialw  provided  for/'  (G.  A. 
D.  36419,  of  1916;  followed  in  Abstracts  40208,  of  1916; 
1917;  and  42076,  of  1918.)  A  handmade  surface-coated 
I  held  dutiable  under  para^aph  401  of  the  act  of  1897  as 
)  paper  decorated  and  not  as  surface-coated  paper  under 
398.  (G.  A.  6687,  T.  D.  28593,  of  1907.) 
iflf  provision  for  litiiographic  prints  appeared  for  the  first 
16  tariff  act  of  1890.  From  that  time  \mtil  1903  decalco- 
)re  dassified  for  tariff  purposes  as  lithographic  prints.  In 
an  importation  of  decalcomania  pictures  was  classified  by 
;or  as  lithographic  prints  under  paragraph  400  of  the  act 
The  importers,  who  admitted  they  represented  domestic 
irers  ana  had  made  this  importation  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
idication  which  if  successiid  would  result  in  granting  them 
tariff  protection,  contended  that  the  merchandise  was 
lutiable  at  a  higher  rate  imder  paragraph  400  as  labels 
whole  or  part  in  metal  leaf.  The  protest  was  overruled 
t5,  T.  D.  24723,  of  1903),  but  this  decision  was  reversed 
rcuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  no 
being  presented  bv  the  Government  (Wakem  v.  United 
D.  26827).  The  decision  of  the  circuit  court,  however, 
ilowed  by  the  Treasury  Department,  which,  after  taking 
I  of  the  Attorney  General,  said  it  was  not  incumbent  upon 
ment  to  accept  the  ruling  of  the  court,  and  instructed 
ficials  to  contmue  to  impose  the  lower  rate  on  such  mer- 
}  lithographic  prints.  (T.  D.  25848,  of  1904.) 
lanias  printed  lithographically  from  stone  and  used  to 
decorative  picture  or  design  to  the  surface  of  various 
re  held  to  be  dutiable  as  lithographic  prints  under  para- 
f  the  act  of  1897,  and  not  dutiaWe  as  sunace^coated  paper, 
der  paragraph  398,  nor  as  manufactures  in  chief  value 
ider  paragrapb  193.  In  this  case  the  importation  was 
r  the  collector  as  surface-coated  paper,  printed,  and  the 
kimed  it  was  dutiable  as  lithographic  prints.  At  the  trial 
3rs  failed  to  appear,  but  special  coimsel  representing 
anufacturers,  tne  same  firm  interested  in  the  case  of 
United  States,  supra,  appeared  and  contended  that 
rate  claimed  by  the  importers  nor  that  assessed  by 
•  was  correct,  but  that  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  mineral 
used  in  printing  the  articles  they  were  properly  dutiable 
raph  193  as  manufactures  in  cnief  value  of  metal  at  a 
>f  duty.  The  board  rejected  this  contention,  relying  upon 
Lrthur  V.  Moller  (97  U.  S.  365)  decided  30  years  previous 
nons  of  the  courts,  the  board,  and  practice  of  the  classify- 
or  30  years.  (G.  A.  6630,  T.  D.  28277,  of  1907.)  An 
taken  from  this  decision  to  the  United  States  Circuit 
m  District  of  Pennsylvania,  where  it  was  reversed,  and 
dise  held  to  be  suriace-coated  paper  wholly  or  partly 
.  metal  \mder  paragraph  398.  (LFnited  States  v,  Hemp- 
3d.  290;  T.  D.  28820.) 

case,  however,  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  refused  to 
5cision  of  the  circuit  court,  saying  that  it  appeared  the 
in   that  court  were  really  ex  parte  and  therefore  the 
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wcision  could  not  be  given  the  weight  it  otherwise  wonld  have  had. 
(United  States  u.  Boi^eldt,  2  Ct.  Gust.  Appls.,  197,  of  1911.) 

Paper  used  in  the  printing  of  decalcomanias,  single  transfer,  is  a 
one-thickness  paper  the  surface  of  which  is  ooat«d  with  a  preparation 
of  gum  and  duplex  lithotransfer,  is  made  of  two  layers  united,  the 
lower  being  plam  and  the  upper  coated  with  a  gummy  sabetance. 
'•"s  paper  when  lithographically  printed  b  used  to  transfer  litho- 
graphic impressions  to  pottery  ware,  etc.  Sudi  papers  were  held  to 
come  withm  paragraph  411  of  the  act  of  1909.  By  changing  the 
>hrase  "surface-coated  papers,  not  specially  provided  for,"  in  para- 
jfraph  398  of  the  act  of  1897,  to  "papers  with  coated  surface  or  sur- 
Mea,  not  specially  provided  for"  in  paragraph  41 1  of  lie  act  of  1909, 
congress  intended  that  such  papers  that  m  fact  have  a  coated  surface 
ir  surfaces  should  come  within  paragraph  411.  (American  Express 
company  v.  United  States,  2  Ct.  Cust.  Appts.  459,  of  1912.) 

Decalcomaoias  in  ceramic  colors,  backed  with  metal  leaf,  were  held 
M  be  dutiable  at  65  cents  per  pound  under  paragraph  412  of  the  act 
>f  1909  and  decalcomanias  not  of  that  kind  (except  toy  deealco- 
nanias)  were  held  to  come  within  the  provision  for  all  ouer  decal- 
wmanias  in  that  paragraph.  (United  States  v.  Palm,  4  Ct.  Cust. 
A.ppls.  1,  of  1913.) 

Plain  paper  coated  with  metal,  either  by  applying  a  metal  wash 
thereto  or  by  pasting  metal  leaf  thereon,  was  held  to  be  paper  cov- 
ered with  metal  or  its  solutions  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  411. 
(Kupfer  V.  United  States,  2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  302,  of  191 1.) 

Paper  subjected  to  processes  by  which,  after  a  finished  design  in 
colors  had  been  imprinted  on  it,  it  was  saturated  with  linseed  oil  and 
no  Tarnish  or  other  substance  was  applied  to  produce  an  added  sur- 
face, was  held  not  to  be  a  suriface-coated  paper,  but  dutiable  as  a 
paper  with  the  surface  decorated  or  covered  with  a  design,  fancy 
effect,  pattern,  or  character  within  paragraph  411  of  the  act  of  1909. 
(Knauth  v.  United  States,  4  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  11,  of  1913.) 

White  surface-coated  paper,  flint-glazed,  suitable  for  covering 
boxes,  was  held  to  be  dutiab^  under  paragraph  324  of  the  act  of  1913 
as  "papers  with  coated  surface  or  auilacea  suitable  for  covering 
boxes"  rather  than  under  the  provision  in  the  same  paragraph  for 
"papers  with  white  coated  surface  or  surfaces,  calender  plate  fin- 
ished."   (G.  A.  7808,  T.  D.  35878,  of  1915.) 

Paper  coated  with  a  solution  of  powdered  tin  and  suitable  for  use 
in  covering  the  edges  of  boxes  was  held  to  come  within  the  provision 
in  paragraph  324  of  the  act  of  1913  for  "papers  with  coated  surface 
or  surfaces  suitable  for  covering  boxes"  rather  than  under  the  pro- 
vision in  said  paragraph  for  "papers  wholly  or  partly  covered  with 
metal  leaf"  or  "paper  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces  not  specially 
provided  for."     (G.  A.  7945,  T.  D.  36588.  of  1916.) 

Paper  one  side  of  which  showed  mottled  effects  in  various  colors 
was  held  to  have  been  properly  classified  as  "papers  with  coated 
surface  or  surfaces  suitable  for  covering  boxes  "  under  par^raph  324 
of  the  act  of  1913,  the  importers  failmg  to  prove  that  the  colored 
matter  appearing  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  was  not  in  fact  a  coating. 
(Abstract  40074,  of  1916.) 

Photographic  mounts  or  holders,  cAtmyymed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  imitation  parchment  paper  ot  of  paper  with  the  surface 
decorated  or  covered  with  a  design  or  pattern,  were  held  dutiahle 
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jific  provision  for  articles  so  composed  in  paragraph  324 
L913  rather  than  under  the  provision  in  paragraph  332 
ires  of  paper.  Similar  articles  composea  of  cardboard 
under  paragraph  332  as  manufactures  of  paper  rather 
raOTaph  324  as  manufactures  of  surface  decorated  paper. 
r.  D.  36191,  of  1916;  Abstracts  39492,  of  1916;  39862, 
3,  of  1917;  41029,  of  1917;  41740,  of  1918.) 
I  initials  made  from  metal-coated  and  ^urface-coated 
within  paragraph  324  of-  the  act  of  1913.  (Abstracts 
5;  42552,  of  1918.) 

white-coated  surface,  calender  plate  finished,  and  in- 
ite  blocking  paper,  was  held  to  be  a  calender  plate 
•  within  the  meaning  of  the  descriptive  provision  tnere- 
iph  324  of  the  act  of  1913.  (Abstract  40075,  of  1916; 
Dstracts  40468,  of  1916;  41273,  of  1917;  41843,  of  1918.) 
vn  as  '^Perlmutter,''  one  surface  of  wnich  has  not  been 
3ther  having  been  treated  with  a  layer  of  gelatin  and 
)f  lacquer,  presenting  a  shiny,  glossy,  and  vanegated  ap- 

surface-coated  paper  within  paragraph  324  of  the  act  of 

dutiable  imder  the  provision  in  that  paragraph  for ''  pa- 
or  partly  covered  with  metal  leaf  or  with  gelatin  or 
\?itn  white-coated  surface  or  surfaces.''     (Bendix  Paper 

States,  8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  366,  of  1918.) 
xdboard  bells  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Christmas- 
its  were  held  not  to  be  dutiable  as  articles  composed 
ited  paper  imder  paragraph  324  of  the  act  of  1913,  but 
aanufactures  of  paper,  it  oeing  shown  that  the  articles 

after  being  manufactured.    (G.  A.  8317,  T.  D.  38255,  of 


:loth-lined  or  reinforced  paper. 

General  Information. 

paragraph  324:  *  *  *  cloth-lined  or  reinforced  papers,  *  ♦  ♦ 
id  valorem.    *    ♦    ♦. 

DESCRIPTION. 

*^ cloth-lined  or  reinforced  paper''  is  self-descriptive. 
5  sometimes  used  where  an  especially  strons,  nontearable 
icking  paper  is  needed,  but  there  are  also  cneaper  grades 
)t  very  durable.  It  is  much  used  in  merchandise  ship- 
cularly  for  lining  cases  or  covering  machinery  shipped 
1  for  outside  coverings  for  cases  shipped  on  flat  cars. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

— Kraft  paper  made  entirely  of  sulphate  wood  pulp  is 
aost  commonly  cloth  lines  or  otherwise  reinforced,  for 
is  the  strongest  and  toughest  wood-pulp  paper.  To  some 
3er  papers  are  used.    Asphalt  is  used  for  cementing  pur- 

t. — The  machinery  used  in  lining  paper  with  cloth  or 
inforcing  it  is  mainly  of  domestic  manufacture. 
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Mtttitofk  i/ff  ft^dmdimi.  In  mftkinff  cloth-lixied  paper,  onei^BK  f 
^iMfMr  'tt  otitfttie<}  irJLtU  *  i^y^r  of  anpnalt.  A  sheet  of  dotii  s  as 
tf4^#4ifitQpiiiMKl  t4W<>via  wiim  the  asphalt  is  hot.  In  in  airing  ssnof* 
«Mii$vrcibd  |»tt|wr.  Mirm^  m  Uul  over  the  asphalt-co&ted  panr.  1 
4iM«(^  ^  p«#M!r  ib  i^M^um  on  top^  and  the  whole  thing  prened  finnrr 

^M^^0frMfim  4MMt'JMifpn,  4)t  0  mills  reporting  to  Lockvoods 
fAiP^.3Utf7  vf  UtA^  Pmm^  aiui  Allied  Trades  as  manufactoring  dedh 
.Uw^  fNffMy  i#  iV^if  ^  iM'A  in  MiiMMac^huAOtts,  2  in  New  York,  1  in  Xer 

Am^if^mft  ^/f^4df^^'  Tim  annual  prtwlurtion  of  cloth-lined  paper  in 
ri^  i:urfj<4  Hmim  k  miUnnU^d  at  1,000  to  1,500  tons. 

fPM^^*^.  ^/^///^.     Oo^nt^ntin  exports  of  cloth-lined  paper  are  neg- 

IMlH>HTa. 

Tt^  itAVf^mf,  ittl>U»  «Im/w«*  iMir  imports  for  consumption  of  rein- 
if,^^H\  fff  tiiAkA^mA  pitpi*;  ffoin  \\\t  fiscal  year  1914  through  the 
t^fiX^^AM  y^nr  JV2J. 
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importance.  In  Hin  ('.nWit^iuf  yitun  \\VJ{)  and  1921,  altho^i^ impcr^ 
were  in  much  larger  voiuoi^  ihnn  lUmwfi  tht^  avi^T^pf  of  the  ptom 
covered,  they  were  at  tut  Hinmai  ihIh  of  oons^ulcr^Wy  ki=»  tbaa  1  T»ir 
cent  of  the  estimatcMl  doMM^>*j/'.  prodinMion  of  laVX"^  lo  l,500^t«Bi^ 
According  to  the  tradje,  Um'j^*  imports  o^^m^l^  jvnr»<r:wlly  '  ^ 
land  and  Germany. 

The  following  table  showH  the  ilulv  pnoi>s.  jv  r  p: - 
grades  of  reinforced  paper  from  1 91 4  to  1921.* 


om  :$:DiciidfiT. 


Jirty  - 


19H. 
191/). 
19IA. 
1917. 


E860— 40 
incbyes. 


Kl«aO— 40   I, 
inches. 


10.099 
.080 
.109 
.135 


J  ,>r  - 


191V 
1919. 
193'. 


*»7f 


tMtxa» 
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I  Furniihod  by  the  Ancler  Mills,  Ashland,  Mass. 
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TARIFF  HISTORY. 

loth  lined  or  reinforced  paper  was  first  separately  mentioned  in 
act  of  1913,  at  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

COMPjJTrnVE   CONDITIONS. 

"here  is  practically  no  foreign  competition.  As  pointed  out  above, 
>orts  in  the  calendar  year  1920,  although  considerably  above  the 
rage  of  preceding  years,  were  less  than  1  per  cent  of  domestic  pro- 
tion.  A  comparison  of  domestic  prices  with  those  of  imported 
h-lined  paper  since  1914  shows  the  average  mice  of  the  imported 
duct  in  each  of  the  years  named  to  be  much  nigher  than  the  quo- 
ons  on  standard  domestic  grades.  This  indicates  that  imports 
sist  mainly  of  high-grade  specialties  which  hardly  come  into  com- 
ition  with  the  domestic  grade. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  BLUE-PRINT  PAPER. 

General  Infobiiation. 

ct  of  1913,  paragraph  324:  *  *  *  albuminized  or  sensitized  paper  or  paper 
irwise  surface  coatea  for  photographic  purposes,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  plain 
c  papers  for  albuminizing,  sensitizing,  oaryta  coating,  or  for  photographic  or 
r  printing  processes,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

DESCRIPTION. 

rwo  groups  of  paper  are  iacluded  in  the  above  tariff  designation, 
photographic  and  platinum  paper  and  (2)  blue-print  ana  brown- 
nt  paper.  Each  of  these  in  turn  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  (1)  the 
iw"  paper,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  high-grade  writing 
per,  and  (2)  the  finished  paper  which  is  the  ''raw"  pap^  after  it 
3  been  sensitized  for  printing  oy  photographic,  blue-prmt,  or  brown- 
nt  processes. 

^  the  names  imply,  these  are  the  kinds  of  light-sensitive  paper  on 
ich  photographs,  photostats,  blue  prints,  and  other  similar  forms 
prints  are  made. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  raw  photographic  paper,  namely,  single- 
ight  and  double-weight.    The  sic^e-weignt  papers,  \raich  are 
tally  of  higher  quaUty,  we^h  from  27  to  36  pounds  per  ream  of 
I  sheets  18  by  23  inches,    'fliey  are  often  sold  on  the  weight  basis  . 
one  sheet  one  meter  square,  a  common  weight  for  a  sheet  of  this 
5  being  110  to  115  fframs,  or  about  31  pounos  on  the  above-named 
m  basis.    The  douole-weight  papers  vary  from  235  to  260  gramS' 
*  sheet  of  one  square  meter,  or  from  64  to  74  poimds  per  ream  of 
)  sheets  18  by  23  inches. 
Wie  finished  photographic  paper  is  sold  also  in  single  and  double 

fht,  in  sheets  of  an  munense  varietur  of  dimensions.  It  is  also 
in  rolls.  Finished  blueprint  paper  is  usually  sold  in  rolls  con-* 
ning  paper  50  yards  in  length  and  30,  36,  42,  or  sometimes  54 
hes  in  width.  There  are  three  weights  of  the  paper.  The  two 
W)  common  weights  are,  on  the  basis  of  a  ream  of  500  sheets  17  by 
bches  each,  the  17-pound  weight,  used  for  mailing  purposes,  and 
I  24-pound  weight,  used  for  ordinary  shop  purposes.    Also,  a 
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'<M  |4H|MmI  |M^|«^^  oh  lhii  nliovo  roarn  basis^  is  made  for  the  use  rf 
»*nl(MMUlH.  f  Hh«(M(rll(th  ronrorim,  atul  others  who  do  much  wot*  in 
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H  I-,  **iUuM»4lHl  llml  thnmiitioh  nn  the  Rlbuminizing  process  is  obso- 
<\\y  \\\y^  wywU     HllMMMlMUoir*  Hiul  '* Hlbumimzine"  be  omitted  from 
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'  >>  ^ . ,  X. . , V .  *^M*t  *  (U>^  HhK v>^ct«|>hio  paper  most  be  made  from 
*^  ^N  ;.  k  <  >sUu  h  \kmyy^  SH  H  MHiK^*tt^  t*^\im>»  throortoat,  if  the  paptf 
^  N^  *  *  vsv  >^K  4V  ^.*  <r\^**H\i  ^  ■  cUvir  ky»i  thr\H^iu  *  The  slodt  used 
>*  ,v,.  V  ^^  sv\s^4  *vv^«**.^t'vst»,  v^i  iSv  >«t.-*Vv  Of  tie  ttDshed  pktnre irill 
V  \  \%o^  t'  u*^4,^v  .s4Vv^  ^v  oi  ^ttiv-tt  v:aLiil::T  that  cfae  paper  made 
^^""     '    ^*      *\^**.o*   ^v    t   %Ki   '» '♦tt   '«  v"^i^*mic*L  ^lutBoos  and  Dot 

*-.      \v  U     ^K,  Kv   's^^vH-    ^Hvyv      K*vt^       it*^;^   vTUliiiciilSi.    !£  is  IBQaST 

%>v>^  <     N    •s^'^  \4'>  \x>    >v*^x»^  V\^t   '•"^um-'-v    'U**!!  i"aJ^^^  3iiri».  witk  tii£ 
vn'  -nx%     ^N^,,.;*^^^v   \   >j*«x%.     •n'*^.*v»**  v'^t^i^  H  <t;ir*uin*  'vr^oct  snip  ifid 
svv..^.v..^^   \    vx'-xH    *N,^j*x       V  X  t    'tx.t   %.*\t    •»»  I'tt  r^s- are  iffli 
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3  cheaper  grades  range  ordinarily  from  50  to  70  per  cent  sulphite. 
3  most  important  commercial  grade  is  of  rag  and  sulphite  in  equal 
portions. 

[xie  blue-print  paper  imported  from  Germany  consisted  of  50  per 
t  cotton  rag  and  50  per  cent  sulphite  pulp.  The  French  paper, 
tnade  in  the  Johannot  mills,  is  a  better  grade,  consisting  either 
gtU  linen-rag  stock  or  of  linen  and  cotton  rags  mixed. 
ilue-print  paper,  like  photographic  paper,  must  be  sized  to  pre- 
Lt  undue  absorption  of  the  liquids  used  in  the  sensitizing  and 
ating  processes.  Various  kinds  of  sizing,  particularly  glue  and 
in,  are  used  for  this  piupose.  Fillers,  such  as  china  clay  and 
c,  are  also  employed  to  some  extent. 

riie  materials  used  in  sensitizing  the  raw  paper  are  extremely 
ried  as  each  concern  which  cames  on  this  process  uses  its  own 
vate  formula.  The  principal  ingredients  are  potash  salts  and  iron 
ts.  Some  of  the  chemicals  used  are  citrate  of  iron,  red  pnissiate 
potash,  ammonia,  iron  ammoniimi  citrate,  oxalic  acid,  citric  acid, 
ric  oxide,  and  ferric  ammonia  oxalate. 

EQX7IPMBNT. 
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PTiotographic  paper, — ^The  raw  paper  is  produced  on  machines  like 
ose  used  to  make  fine  paper  (see  Tariff  Information  Survey  M~6). 
the  United  States  the  business  of  putting  a  sensitive  coating  on 
e  raw  paper  is  limited  in  extent  and  individual  requirements,  and 
ecifications  for  machines  differ  so  that  no  standard  coating  machines 
r  regular  supply  to  coating  mills  are  manufactured.  The  ma- 
inery  used  in  sensitizing  paper  has,  as  a  rule,  been  developed  in  the 
ant  ui  which  it  is  used.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  concerns  using 
design  and  manufacture  it  themselves,  though  some  companies 
at  manufacture  wall-paper  printing  machines  and  machines  for 
eparing  so-called  surface-coated  paper  isdso  manufacture  sensitizing 
acbines  for  sale. 

Barrta-coating  machinery  is  practically  the  same  as  that  used  in 
atea-paper  miBs.* 

Some  sensitizing  machinerv  is  imported  from  Germany  and  Eng- 
nd,  notably  the  Meisenbach  machines  made  in  Germany  and  the 
^tt  machines  made  in  England.  It  appears  to  be  a  matter  of 
>inion  whether  the  domestic  or  the  imported  machinery  is  the 
jtter. 

Blue-print  pfiper. — ^As  in  the  case  of  photo^aphic  piq)er,  the  raw 
ue-prmt  paper  is  produced  with  the  same  kind  oi  eqmpment  that  is 
jed  m  making^  fine  writing  paper.  It  is  usually  made  in  writing- 
iper  mills.  The  blue-print  coating  machines  are  entirely  American 
ade,  often  designed  and  manufactured  by  those  who  use  them. 
)  far  as  is  known  only  one  firm  in  the  United  States  builds  them  for 
de  to  coating  mills,  and  the  business  of  this  company  is  said  to  be 
ifdnly  with  concerns  manufacturing  blue-print  paper  for  their  own 
^  and  not  for  sale. 

Several  concerns  in  Germany  construct  coating  machines  for  sale 
»  manufacturers  of  blue-print  paper;  one  American  manufacturer 
f  blue-print  paper  states  that  blue-print  paper  sensitizers  in  this 
>untry  can  build  their  own  machines  for  mucn  less  than  the  cost  of 
>nstraction  of  the  German  machines. 

'Beeseetioo  onsuilaoe-coAted  paper,  p.  1. 
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MBTHODB  OF  raoDucnoH. 


Photographic  paper. — R&w  photographic  paper  is  made  in  pra 
cally  the  same  way  and  of  the  same  materials  as  high-grade  writ 
or  book  p^>er,  except  that  more  care  must  be  exercised  in  remov 
foreign  matter  from  the  rags  and  other  materials  used.  Each  ma 
facturer  usually  has  his  own  trade  secrets,  i.  e.,  certain  formula 
beater  "furnish"  and  certain  processes  differing  in  detail  from  ] 
cesses  of  other  manufacturers. 

The  raw  paper  undergoes  two  successive  processes — baryta  coa! 
and  sensitising — before  it  is  ready  for  purposes  of  photograj 
The  baryta  coating  solution  consists  of  barium  sulphate  held  in 
pension  in  a  solution  of  high-grade  gelatin  containing  some  fon 
dehyde  for  hardening  purposes.  This  solution  is  put  on  by  brui 
rubbing  back  and  forth  across  the  grain  of  the  paper.  It  is  then  d 
by  passing  it  in  festoons  through  a  blast  of  not  air,  smoothed 
polished  by  a  calendering  process,  and  wound  up  in  rolls.  The  p 
ess  is  similar  to  that  of  coating  paper  for  use  m  halftone  print 
which  is  described  in  another  section  of  this  report.  The  macli 
used  in  making  the  highest  grades  of  coated  book  paper  could,  ^ 
a  few  modifications,  be  usea  for  coating  paper  with  baryta  for  j 
toCTsphic  purposes. 

The  sensitizing  process  consists  in  applying  to  the  baryta-coi 
paper  a  warm  emulsion,  the  composition  of  which  is  the  trade  se 
of  each  sensitizing  concern.  The  emulsion  is  made  up  princip&ll 
sensitive  silver  suts  and  gelatine;  chrome  alum  is  added  to  hai 
the  gelatin.  Dyes  are  introduced  in  order  to  make  the  emul 
sensitive  to  certain  colors.  The  paper  is  allowed  to  float  on  to 
the  emulsion  without  dipping  in.  It  is  then  led  through  a  refriger 
box  or  passed  over  a  chilbng  roll  to  cool  the  emulsion.  The  remaii 
moisture  is  removed  by  passing  the  paper  in  festoons  or  on  a  i 
zontal  conveyor  through  conditioned  air  to  dry  the  coating, 
albuminizing  process  went  out  of  use  about  20  years  ago. 

Blue-print  paper. — The  raw  blue-print  paper,  like  the  raw  ph 
graphic  paper,  is  produced  by  the  same  processes  as  high-gi 
writing  paper  and  DOok  paper,  except  that  it  is  specially  sized 
this  purpose.  Two  kinds  of  paper  are  usually  made  into  blue  pii 
a  heavy  paper  used  for  shop  purposes  and  a  thin  or  medium  p: 
used  for  mailing  and  filing.  The  former  ia  practically  the  same 
ledger  paper,  and  the  latter  similar  to  a  bond  paper,  (See  T 
Information  Survey  M-6  on  Fine  Paper,  pp.  10,  11.)  The  raw  p 
is  cut  into  rolls  varying  in  width  from  24  to  54  inches,  and  in  we 
from  140  to  300  pounds. 

In  the  coating  miU  the  raw  paper  as  received  from  the  p 
mills  is  put  on  uie  coating  machine,  where  it  runs  over  one  or 
coating  rollers,  being  coated  with  blue-print  solution  on  one  side  c 
The  solution  consists  of  the  chemicals  named  under  the  hea 
"Materials"  (see  p.  22).  From  the  coating  rollers  the  paper 
through  a  dry  box  and  reaches  the  other  end  of  the  machme  ( 
pletely  dry-  It  is  then  wound  in  rolls  in  10  to  100  yard  length 
cut  into  sheets,  in  which  forms  it  is  marketed. 
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OSOORAFHIO  DI8TBIBUTION* 


Raw  photographic  and  blue-print  paper  is  produced  principally  in 
issachusetts  and  New  York.  The  production  of  the  nnished  paper 
nuch  more  widely  distributed.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  renn- 
vania,  and  Illinois  are  the^main  States  manufacturing  it. 


HISTORY  07  THE  INPU8TBY. 


^nsitized  photographic  paper  has  been  made  in  the  United  Sta^tes 
35  years  or  more.  The  American  Photographic  Pap^  Co.  was 
»  first  to  make  raw  photographic  paper.  It  began  manufacture  ii^ 
}l.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  howev^,  a  lai^e 
)portion  of  the  raw  photographic  paper  used  by  sensitizers  in  the 
Lited  States  was  imported.  The  domestic  industry  was  stimulated 
ring  the  war  1^  need  for  photographic  paper  in  the  Government, 
well  as  in  the  commercial  world,  and  because  of  the  fear  that  im- 
rts  would  be  cut  off.  Several  mills  made  a  paper  for  this  purpose, 
t  it  was  not  entirely  satisfactory. 


DOMESTIC  rRODUCnON  AND  CONfiUlCPTIOK. 


Photographic  paper. — No  figures  are  obtainable  for  total  production 
raw  or  sensitized  photoffraphic  paper.  A  rough  estimate  places 
r  yearly  output  of  raw  photographic  paper  at  10,000,000  pounds, 
bh  an  average  annual  value  during  the  war  of  $3,000,000.  At  cer- 
n  times  during  the  war,  however,  notably  in  1918,  it  is  probable 
Eit  the  production  considerably  exceeded  10,000,000  poiinas.  It  is 
t  unlikely  that  at  the  present  time  (1921)  the  output  is  in  excess  of 
,000.000  pounds,  for  one  concern  alone  reports  an  annual  produc- 
n  of  6,000,000  poimds.  Nevertheless,  production  is  imdoubtedly 
laUer  than  it  was  during  the  war,  for  at  least  one  concern  which 
mufactured  raw  photographic  paper  during  the  war  has  now 
ised  making  it. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  accurate  productio^  figures,  it  is  impossible 
estimate  satisfactorily  what  proportion  the  domestic  output  repre- 
ttts  of  the  total  raw  photograpnic  pc^er  used  each  year  in  the 
lited  States. 

Blue-'prini  paper. — ^No  figures  are  available  for  production  of  raw 
le-pnnt  paper.    The  annual  output  of  sensitized  blue-print  paper 
the  Unitea  States  is  variously  estimated  by  sensitizers  at  from 
)00  to  10,000  tons. 


DOMBSnO  BXPOBTS. 


Figures  for  domestic  exports  of  photographic  and  blue-print  paper 
e  not  separately  shown  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  T)ata 
pplied  by  manufacturers  indicate  that  practically  no  raw  photo- 
aphic  paper  is  exported  from  the  Unitea  States.  One  lai^e  sensi- 
sing  concern  making  raw  photographic  paper  exports  to  its  own 
ctories  in  Canada,  Europe,  and  Australia.  However,  in  sensitized 
lotographic  paper,  the  United  States  has  an  important  export 
isiness,  sending  shipments  all  over  the  world.  There  is  no  evidence 
at  appreciable  quantities  of  raw  blue-print  paper  are  exported. 
16  export  trade  is  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  this  sort  oi  paper 
ter  a  short  time  deteriorates  in  quality.     One  company  estimates 
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that  not  over  1  per  cent  of  the  finished  blue-print  paper  manufac- 
tured on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  is  exported.  The  small 
amounts  exported  go  principally  to  Canada,  Latin  American  coe- 
tries,  and  the  Far  East,  practically  none  going  to  Europe. 


FOBEIOK  PBODUOnON. 


Germany  and  France  are  the  most  important  foreign  producers  of 
raw  photographic  and  raw  blue-print  paper.  Our  prmcipal  com- 
petitors in  sensitized  photographic  paper  are  England,  Belgium, 
and  Germany.  Foreign  procmction  of  sensitized  blue-print  paper  is 
of  little  concern  to  the  domestic  industry,  for  the  Unitea  States 
produces  practically  all  that  it  uses. 


IMPOBTS. 


In  the  import  statistics  by  countries  of  origin  raw  and  sensitized 
photographic  and  raw  and  sensitized  blue-prmt  paper  are  groupiei 
under  the  heading  '* photographic  paper''  (see  table,  p.  31).  m 
to  the  war  our  total  imports  of  photographic  paper  of  this  general 
description  averaged  a  httle  above  $1,000,000  per  year.  After  19U 
they  decreased,  the  lowest  amount  in  any  j^ear  being  $143,279  in 
the  calendar  year  1919.  Figures  for  quantities  were  first  collected 
in  1919.  Total  imports  in  1920  (1,198,320  pounds)  were  moretlian 
three  times  the  1919  figures,  and  imports  in  1921  were  1,899,895 
poimds. 

In  each  year  from  1910  to  1915  Germany  supplied  more  than  half 
our  imports  of  photographic  paper;  France  was  the  next  largest  con- 
tributor. Belgium  and  the  Umted  Kingdom  were  third  ana  fourtl. 
respectively.  During  the  later  years  of  the  war  France  was  the  only 
country  that  sent  us  photographic  paper  in  any  quantity.  In  1920 
Germany  had  again  become  miportant  as  an  exporter  of  pnotograpte 
paper  to  the  United  States,  sending  us  shipments  of  a  greater  value 
than  those  received  from  any  other  coimtry. 

In  the  statistics  of  imports  for  consumption  raw  photograph 
paper  is  separated  from  tne  sensitized,  but  blue-print  pap^  is  not 
distinguished  (see  p.  31).  The  figures  for  the  sensitized  paper 
however,  represent  almost  exclusively  photographic  paper  as  distinct 
from  blue-print  paper,  as  imports  of  the  latter  amount  to  practically 
nothing. 

Imports  of  plain  basic  photographic  paper  for  albiuninizn? 
sensitizing,  or  oaryta  coating  for  photographic  or  solar  printinj 
process  (which  includes  raw  photographic  ana  raw  blue-print  paper 
averaged  over  4,000,000  pounds  per  year  from  1910  to  1916.  Tnf 
largest  amount,  5,826,241  po\mds,  was  imported  in  1914.  Imporj^ 
decreased  rapidly  after  1916,  reaching  a  low  level  of  251,588  pom 
m  the  calendar  year  1919.  In  1920  they  increased  to  641,663  pomid^ 
and  in  1921  to  951,472  pounds. 

Figures  for  the  imports  for  consumption  show  that  in  general  we 
have  imported  sensitized  paper  of  considerably  smaller  value  tia^ 
that  of  the  raw  paper  imports.  Measured  quantitatively,  impo^^ 
of  sensitized  paper,  as  compared  with  those  oi  raw  paper,  havel)eei' 
even  smaller  than  the  comparative  values  would  indicate.  ((Quantity 
figures  were  not  compiled  until  1919.)  From  1908  to  1915  import 
of  sensitized  photographic  paper  averaged  about  $450,000  per  ann^ 
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fter  1915  they  decreased  to  almost  nothing  in  1918;  they  have 
tvived  somewhat;  however,  since  1918,  although  they  are  stifl  much 
3I0W  the  pre-war  levels.  The  raw  photographic  and  blue-print 
iper  comes  mainly  from  Germany  and  France,  and  the  sensitized 
lotographic  paper  from  England,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  As 
ated  above,  practically  no  sensitized  blue-print  paper  is  imported. 


PRICES. 


PHOTOORAPHIC  PAPER, 


Raw. — Prices  at  different  dates  from  January,  1912,  to  June,  1921, 
Q  both  the  domestic  single  weight  and  double  weight  raw  photo- 
raphic  papers,  as  furnished  by  a  manufacturer,  are  given  oelow. 
he  quotations  on  single  weig;ht  paper  apply  to  paper  in  reams  of 
SO  sheets,  18  by  23  inches,  weighing  from  27  to  36  pounds  per  ream, 
Qd  the  quotations  on  double  weight  paper  to  paper  in  reams  of  the 
ime  number  of  sheets  and  size  of  sheet  weighing  72  pounds  per  ream, 
he  prices  given  are  f .  o.  b.  mill. 


Date. 


Double 
weight. 


inuary,  1912. . 
ebruary,  1917. 
ovember,  1^18 

uie,  1920 

me,  1921 


^  Price  not  furnished.    Probably  was  from  1  cent  to  3  cents  lower  than  the  single-weight  price. 

The  prices  of  raw  photographic  paper  fluctuated  much  less  during 
he  war  and  after  than  did  the  prices  of  most  other  kinds  of  paper, 
n  July,  1921,  the  price  of  the  domestic  paper  was  not  much  above 
)re-war  levels.  Consumers  of  imported  raw  photographic  paper  say 
hat  they  pay  little  more  for  their  paper  tnan  tney  did  prior  to 
he  war. 

Sensitized, — The  1914  prices  on  certain  standard  sizes  and  grades 
)f  sensitized  photographic  paper  are  compared  in  the  following  table 
v^ith  their  prices  in  July,  1921.  The  prices  given  are  the  manufac- 
urers'  catalogue  list  prices.^ 


Grade  and  size. 


^elox: 

4  by  5  Inches 

5  by  7  inches ..... 

Sby  10  inches 

U  by  14  inches... 

Azo: 

4  by  5  inches 

5  by  7  inches 

8  by  10  inches.... 
n  by  14 inches..* 


1914 

Single 
weight. 

Double 
weight. 

Per  gross. 

Per  gross. 

$2.  (JO 

12.50 

3.50 

4.40 

9.00 

11.25 

17.50 

21.90 

1.00 

1.26 

1.75 

2.20 

4.00 

5.00 

8.00 

10.00 

July,  1921. 


Single 
weight. 


Per  gross. 

$2.30 
3.90 
9.00 

17.00 

1.35 

2.30 

5.30 

10.00 


Double 
weight. 


Per  gross. 

12.90 

4.90 

11.25 

21.25 

1.70 

2.90 

6.65 

12.50 


^  Furnished  by  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
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mr«K  AiK  mm.ndl  featiure  in  t&e  satiutiQii  b  that  the  prioe  list  of 
I^U  ^nmohiinI  imf>%tiTe  up  to  Ottohor.  1919.  In  o4her  wivds,  ibiexe 
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:£^.;(  Mr  v^mt  fvr  Am  and  19^  per  cent  for  Yeks.  Fram  October, 
!:«::«.  :o  :S^pnt^lNx^  ;utte  .XoTemoer.  1921   thcie  has  been  no  increase. 
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•ed  nearly  29  per  cent.  The  1913  rate  was  16  per  cent.  Howerer, 
ir  conditions  obscured  the  effect  of  the  lowered  tariff,  and  it  is  im- 
»8sible  to  sa^  whether  or  not  the  decreased  rate  would  have  resulted 

increased  unports  had  conditions  remained  more  nearly  normal. 

actual  fact,  unports  of  plain  basic  paper  feU  off  sharply  during 
e  war. 

COMPETrnVB  CONDmONS. 

• 

Sensitized  blue^^prvnt  paper, — ^In  considering  competitive  relations 
ith  forei^  countries,  sensitized  blue-print  paper  may  be  lett  out  c^ 
>nsideration  as  it  is  imported  in  only  negligible  amounts.  One  rea- 
n  for  this  is  the  same  fact  that  partially  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
:port8  of  this  commodity,  namely,  that  it  (juiiddy  deteriorates  with 
;e.  Another  reason,  as  given  by  a  domestic  manufacture  of  senai- 
sed  blue*print  paper,  is  that  the  raw  paper  of  the  cheaper  grades 
ade  in  the  Umted  States  costs  the  sensitizer  less  than  European 
iper  of  the  same  quaUty  sells  for.  What  sinall  quantities  of  finished 
ue-print  paper  are  imported  are  of  the  higher  grades. 
Raw  hliie-prirU  paper, — The  manufacturer  quoted  on  the  absence 
forei^  competition  in  sensitized  blue-print  paper^  states  alao  tiiat 
iports  of  raw  blue*print  paper  are  too  lunited.  to  be  of  concern  to 
merican  manufacturers  oi  tne  raw  paper.  He  adds  that  the  raw 
iper  import  is  of  a  quality  and  finisn  that  is  not  procurable  in  the 
nited  States  and  is  imported  only  for  certain  special  purposes.  On 
te  othei:  hand,  a  manufacturer  of  raw  blue-prmt  paper  states  that 
Qce  the  war  the  influx  of  foreign  paper  at  a  low  price  has  cut  mate- 
ally  into  his  business. 

Raw  photographic  vaper. — ^Foreign  competition  is  much  more 
irious,  nowever,  in  tne  photograpnic  paper  industry.  Before  the 
ar  the  imports  erf  raw  photographic  paper  were  probably  a  con- 
derable  proportion  of  the  total  paper  sensitized,  apparently  run- 
ng  sometimes  as  high  as  one-half.  When  war  conoitions  caused 
decline  in  imports,  a  number  of  plants  were  constructed  to  meet 
te  deficiency.  These  new  plants,  and  naturally  the  old  ones  too, 
'e  seriously  menaced  by  a  renewal  of  the  old  import  trade,  for  tne 
>mbined  capacitv  of  tixe  present  mills  plus  a  possible  pre-war  scale 
imports  would  be  more  than  enough  to  supply  the  domestic 
3mand.  Apparently  thus,  a  portion  of  the  domestic  trade  or  a 
)rtion  of  the  import  trade  must  be  sacrificed,  and  upon  the  deci- 
on  as  to  which  aepends  the  amount  of  duty  that  should  be  placed 
1  the  raw  photo^aphic  paper. 

It  may  be  of  significance  to  analyze  the  arguments  set  forth  by 
reducers  and  consumers  of  raw  pnotographic  paper.  A  concern 
lat  for  many  years  prior  to  the  war  made  raw  photo^aphic  paper 
lys  that  immediately  following  the  reduction  in  cluty  in  1913, 
►reign  competition  began  to  be  formidable,  and  but  for  the  war 
ould  have  driven  it  out  of  business.  It  says  that  at  the  present 
•wer  f  oreim  prices,  if  the  duty  remains  imchanged,  it  will  have  to 
ose  its  mms.  A  company  which  imdertook  the  manufacture  of  raw 
[lotographic  paper  during  the  war  has  entirely  ceased  making  that 
iiid  of  paper,  stating  that  its  war-time  customers  are  returmng  to 
freign  sources  of  supply  because  the  American  cost  of  production  is 
igher  than  the  price  of  the  foreign  paper  delivered  in  the  United 
tates.  A  large  concern  which  sensitizes  all  or  a  large  part  of  its 
itput  also  states  that  the  American  cost  of  production  of  raw  paper 
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is  lugher  than  the  price  of  the  foreign  paper  ddivered  in  the  United 
States.  AU  the  companies  referred  to  desire  to  hare  the  American 
prodoct  protected,  their  contention  being  that  the  American  raw 
paper  is  satisfactory  to  the  American  consumer. 

This  contrition,  however,  is  contraverted  by  a  large  sCTwitiging 
firm  that  does  not  make  its  own  raw  paper,  ft  maintains  that  the 
American  product,  as  far  as  it  is  sold  to  sensitizers,  is  not  so  good  as 
the  imported  paper,  and  that  whatever  the  duty,  it  must  continue 
to  inmort  raw  paper  if  the  quidity  of  its  product  is  to  be  kept  up. 
The  following  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
domestic  product:  (1)  ThB  water  avaUable  in  this  country  is  not  so 
good  for  the  purpose  as  that  available  in  Europe:  (2)  linen  rags  and 
otho*  raw  materials  are  more  easily  obtained  in  Europe:  and  (3)  the 
art  of  raw  photograj^c  paper  making  has  not  been  developed  as 
far  here  as  in  Europe,  ana  tne  workers  in  the  mills  have  not  had  as 
careful  training.  The  same  company  states  that  it  has  failed  to 
interest  American  miUs  in  attempting  to  produce  paper  of  the  quality 
produced  in  Europe. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  in  the  United  States,  in  the  photo- 
CTa{^c  paper  industry  as  in  other  lines  of  business,  it  ordmarily 
brings  higher  returns,  for  a  g^ven  amount  of  capital,  to  maintain 
a  large  output  of  medium-grade  products  than  to  maintain  a  small 
output  of  high-grade  products. 

American  manufacturers  generally  agree  that  in  regutl  to  water, 
the  United  States,  particularly  New  England,  is  at  no  disadvantage 
as  c<»npared  with  Eairope.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  assorted  in  other 
quarters  that  foreign  manufacturers  of  raw  photographic  paper  have 
uniformly  refused,  because  of  the  unsuitability  of  the  water,  to 
establish*  mills  in  Ihe  United  States.  The  European  advantage  of 
more  easfly  obtainable  rags  and  other  raw  materials  may  very 
likely  make  possible  a  somewhat  lower  cost  of  production,  but  not 
necessarily  a  superior  quality  of  product.  Advantages  ift  training 
and  skill  of  worKers  and  superior  technique  are  hard  to  overcome, 
but  they  can  be  surmounted  if  American  manufacturers  will  make  the 
eflFort. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  it  may  be  said  that  whatev«-  the  com- 
parative quality  of  the  domestic  and  imported  raw  photc^raphic 
paper,  the  advantage  of  lower  cost  of  production  is  likdy  to  be  with 
the  European  mills  for  some  time  to  come,  and  that  because  of  in- 
creased equipment  installed  during  the  war  a  return  of  iinports  to 
their  pre-war  volume  nii^ht  seriously  embarrass  the  domestic  industry. 

Sensitized  phoioffraphic  />a/>fr. —foreign  competition  in  sentitized 
photographic  paper  is  apparently  not  so  keen  an  issue  as  in  the  raw 
paper.  The  proportioti  of  imports  to  domestic  production  is  con- 
siderably less  than  in  t  ho  oase  of  the  raw  paper,  for  not  only  is  domestic 
production  of  sensitized  papor  preator,  out  the  absolute  quantity  of 
imports  (though  not  always  the  value)  has  in  the  last  13  years  prob- 
ably been  muoh  loss  than  tho  (]\iantity  of  imports  of  raw  paper, 
although,  as  stated  ahovo,  inu>ort  lipums  for  raw  photographic  and 
raw  blue-print  paper  can  not  no  soparatoil. 

A  large  manufaot\m>r  of  sot^siti/iod  photographic  paper  says  that 
protection  for  tho  An\orioaT\  mM^Hitir*ii\j?  industry  is  nei?ded  because 
Germany  can  pnxlnco  it  at  a  l«>\vor  (Mmt .  Tho  main  reason  assigned  for 
the  difference  m  cost  is  that  i\nmt.  of  (lu^  ntn^sitixors  in  this  country  are 
to  a  large  extent  dopondtynt  on  in^porlod  raw  paper^barium  sulphate. 
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1  gelatin,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  qualities  of  these  materials 
ded  are  not  availahle  to  sensitizers  in  this  country.  The  Qennan 
aufactiirer,  on  the  other  hand,  can  secure  these  materials  cheap 
lis  own  country.  The  lower  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  and  the 
external  value  of  the  mark  compared  with  its  value  inside  Ger- 
ay  also  aid  the  German  in  marketing  his  paper  in  the  United 
tea. 

Statistical  Tables. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION. 

MATERIALS. 

The  pulp  used  in  manufacturing  cigarette  paper  is  ordinarily  made 
rem  flax  and  hemp  products.  These  are  secured  principally  from 
orthem  !BVanoe  and  Belgium,  also  England,  Germany,  and  HloUand. 
Lussia  is  normally  one  of  the  most  important  flax-producing  areas 
f  the  world,  but  at  the  present  time  is  of  no  importance  as  a  source 
f  flax  for  the  cigarette-paper  mills  of  other  countries. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  easier  for  European  mills,  which  are  located 
lainly  in  Austria  and  northern  France,  than  for  American  mills  to 
3cure  these  raw  materials  for  cigarettMpaper  making.  The  reason 
)r  this  is  the  greater  proximity  of  the  European  milk  to  the  source 
f  supply.  Hemp  sailcloth  and  cordage  have  been  mucn  used  as 
iw  materials  by  these  mills.  So  far  the  United  States  has  been 
)rced  to  import  the  greater  part  of  its  materials  for  cigarette  paper, 
b  is  possible,  however,  that  the  seed  flax  of  the  northwestern  part 
f  the  United  States  may  be  developed  to  provide  adequate  domestic 
iipplies  of  pulp  for  cigarette  paper. 

The  only  otner  material  used  in'  any  quantity  is  a  fine  grade  of 
balk,  usually  in  the  form  of  calcium  carponate  or  magnesium  car- 
onate.  TiuB  is  used  as  a  filler.  The  greater  part  of  that  consumed 
1  cigarette-paper  making  in  the  United  States  comes  from  England, 
'hicn  has  large  supplies  of  chalk  of  a  high  quality. 

BQUIFMBNT. 

The  cigarette-paper  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States 
J  so  limited  in  extent  that  very  little  machinery  is  used,  compared 
nth  the  quantities  of  machinery  engaged  in  making  other  kinds  of 
•aper.  What  is  used  is  mainly  of  domestic  production.  Wires  and 
landy  rolls,  however,  used  on  c^arette-paper  machines  are  largely 
DQported  from  France  and  England,  as  manufacturers  say  it  is  prac- 
ically  impossible  to  get  them  properly  made  in  the  United  Stat^. 

METHODS  OP  PRODUCTION. 

The  processes  of  cigarette-paper  manufacture  are  in  a  general  way 
he  same  as  those  of  making  other  kinds  of  paper.  (See  Tariff 
nformation  Survey  M-2  on  Printing  Paper.)  Tne  linen  or  hemp  is 
placed  in  the  beater  after  being  reduced  to  ** half-stuff"  by  means  of 
soiling.  In  the  beater  the  individual  fibers  are  separated,  filler  in 
he  form  of  chalk  is  added,  and  the  whole  mass  beaten  until  it  is 
horoughly  homogeneous.  The  skiU  shown  by  the  men  tending  the 
)eater8  is  one  of  tne  principal  factors  in  cigarette-paper  manufacture. 
Hie  superiority  of  the  foreign  over  the  domestic  brand  of  cigarette 
)aper  is  due  largely  to  the  greater  amount  of  time  and  energy  that 
breicn  manufacturers  give  to  making  the  pulp  the  right  consistency 
or  tne  paper  machine. 

The  paper  machine  used  is  the  Fourdrinier  model,  designed  espe- 
jially  for  making  cigarette  paper,  usually  with  imported  wires  and 
landy  rolls. 
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mSTOBT  OF  THE  INDnSTRT. 


Up  to  1914  no  cigarette  paper  in  bobbins  was  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  The  only  kinds  manufactured  here  were  the  cheaper 
grades  formerly  given  away  in  small  books  to  encourage  the  sale  of 
well-known  brands  of  smoking  tobacco.  The  imports  of  cigarette 
paper  amount  to  very  little.  In  the  fall  of  1914,  when  it  lo(3[ed  as 
if  importation  might  be  stopped  by  war  conditions,  xjertain  American 

Eaper  manufacturers  imdertook  to  produce  cigarette  paper.  New 
uildings  and  machinery  were  installed.  Costly  experiments  had  to 
be  made  on  account  oi  the  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  processes 
involved. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION. 


According  to  Lockwood^s  Directory  of  the  Paper  and  Allied  Trades, 
five  concerns  were  equipped  for  making  cigarette  paper  in  1920. 
Apparently,  however,  only  one  of  these  companies,  located  in  Massa- 
chusetts, produces  it  in  quantities  of  commercial  importance. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  estimated  annual  production 
of  cigarette  paper  in  the  United  States  from  1918  to  1920: 


Year. 

Amount. 

Value. 

1918 

2,083,000 
1,829,000 
2,219,000 

$2,000,000 

1919 

1,600,000 

1920 

2,200,000 

This  production  represents  roughly  from  one-fifth  to  one-third 
of  the  total  cigarette  paper  used  in  the  United  States,  the  remainder 
being  imported. 

DOMB8TIC  EXPORTS. 

Exports  of  cigarette  paper  from  the  United  States  are  practically 
negUgible. 

FOREIGN  PRODUCTION. 

Figures  for  the  production  of  cigarette  paper  in  other  countries 
are  not  obtainable.  Southwestern  Europe,  particularly  France,  is 
the  most  important  cigarette-paper  producing  region,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  competition  with  the  United  States. 

IMPORTS. 

Imports  of  cigarette  paper  in  rolls  amount  to  about  4,000,000 
pounds  per  year,  representmg  two-thirds  or 'more  of  domestic  con- 
sumption and  from  two  to  four  times  domestic  production. 

Statistics  for  the  quantities  of  cigarette  paper  imported  by  coun- 
tries are  not  available.  Beginning  with  1913,  however,  figures  for 
the  value  of  cigarette  books,  covers,  and  paper  imported  into  the 
United  States  by  countries  of  origin  have  been  compiled. 

The  value  of  imports  of  cigarette  books,  covers,  and  papers  in- 
creased steadily  from  $706,830  in  the  fiscal  vear  1913  to  *8,830,018 
in  the  calendar  year  1918.  Since  1918  each  year  has  witnessed  a 
successive  decline  in  value.    In  the  calendar  year  1920  imports 
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ttounted  to  $4,723,995,  and  in  1921  to  $3,579,643.  How  much 
at  all)  the  actual  Quantity  of  cigarette  paper  imported  into 
lited  States  increased  oetween  1913  and  1918  and  decUned  after 
18  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Both  the  pre-war  and  the  present 
ices  of  imported  cigarette  paper  were  so  much  lower  than  the 
ir  price,  that  the  figures  for  value  of  imports  do  not  necessarily 
ove  definitely  that  the  quantity  of  imports  increased  during  the 
ir. 

France  before  the  war  was  by  all  odds  our  most  important  source 
cigarette  paper  and  has  held  her  supremacy.  Prior  to  the  war, 
istria  was  also  of  considerable  importance,  but  since  1915  has 
unted  for  little  in  our  import  trade  in  cigarette  paper.  Italy, 
)rtugal,  Spain,  and  Englana  have  sent  smaU  amounts,  and  even 
.pan  in  certain  years  has  s«it  shipments  amounting  in  value  to 
veral  thousands  of  dollars.  However,  since  Austria  ceased  to  be  a 
urce  of  supply  for  the  United  States,  an  average  of  more  than  95 
)r  cent  of  our  unports  of  cigarette  paper  has  come  from  France. 

PBIOES. 

The  prices  quoted  below  refer  to  the  highest  grade  of  linen  cigarette 
iper  in  bobbms  for  machine-made  cigarettes. 

Prior  to  the  war  foreign  cigarette  paper  sold  in  this  country  for 
)out  20  cents  per  poima  duty  paid.  During  the  war  it  reached  as 
gh  as  $2  per  pound  in  France  or  $3  per  poimd  duty  paid  in  the 
nited  States.  According  to  American  manufacturers,  it  was 
loted  in  August,  1921,  at  about  35  cents  per  pound  in  England  and 
ranee  or  somewhat  less  than  60  cents  per  pound  duty  paid  in  the 
nited  States,  with  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  offering  it  even 
leaper,  in  fact  at  almost  any  price  obtainable. 
According  to  the  trade,  domestic  cigarette  paper  was  quoted  in 
ugust,  1921,  at  about  70  cents  per  pound  and  never  at  any  time 
as  sold  above  $1  per  poimd. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Cigarette  paper  bore  a  duty  of  70  per  cent  ad  valorem  imder  the 
ct  of  1890,  50  per  cent  under  the  act  of  1894,  60  per  cent  under  the 
eta  of  1897  and  1909  and  bears  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  under  the  act 
f 1913. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  imports  of  cigarette  paper  are  from 
wo  to  four  times  domestic  production,  and  that  our  export  trade 
1  cigarette  paper  is  practically  nonexistent.  Only  one  company 
"I  the  United  States  manufactures  cigarette  paper  in  amounts 
f  commercial  importance.  It  is  fairly  patent  that  the  domestic 
igarette-paper  inaustry  does  not  compete  on  even  terms  with  the 
idustry  abroad. 

Although  certain  American  manufacturers  assert  that  American 
jgarette  paper  is  fully  equal  in  quality  to  French  or  other  imported 
igarette  paper,  they  rxm  counter  to  an  opinion  which  mamtains 
k  strong  hola  among  manufacturers  of  cigarettes  in  the  United  States. 
^  large  tobacco  concern  states: 
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rt  of  our  materials.  The  price  of  them,  particularly  linen  fiber, 
s  been  higher  to  the  American  consiuner  than  in  Europe,  where 
ey  are  pr^uced,  owine  to  lugher  transportation,  embargoes,  Mid 
tier  factors.  There  is  little  question  afco  that  paper-mill  wages 
3  much  lower  in  France  and  other  European  countries  than  in  me 
lited  States.  Manufacturers  point  out  tnat  wages  are  a  much  more 
portant  factor  in  the  total  cost  of  production  of  expensive  papers 
:e  cigarette  paper  than  in  that  of  cheap  papers. 
Exact  and  detailed  figm'es  for  comparative  costs  of  cigarette- 
per  production  here  and  abroad  are  not  available. 

Statistical  Tables. 


IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 
Cigarette  boohs,  covers,  and  paper. 


Imported  from— 

Fiscal  year. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

tria^H"nFary . , 

$120,318 

554,589 

403 

$187,625 

688,424 

823 

$135,235 

784,039 

38,949 

260 

43,447 

11,490 

1,720 

6,343 

$460 
1,146,523 
18,233 
10,150 
15,599 
43,879 
22 
12,933 

$245 

3,737,635 

48,953 

5,530 

31,190 

62,276 

312 

7,512 

nee 

$8,719,190 

32,595 

5,829 

27  429 

y 

tugal 

^    a      ...................... 

in 

20,787 

1 

38 

10,694 

10,498 
431 
924 

18,646 

jland 

2,782 

7,697 

12,756 

an 

other  countries 

Total 

706,830 

907,371 

1,021,483 

1,247,799 

3,893,653 

8,808,278 

Imported  from— 


stria-Hungary . 
nee 

ly. 


tugal 

lin 

gland 

lan 

other  counties. 
Total 


Calendar  year. 


1918 


$8,628,700 
132,324 
14,046 
12,905 
3,913 
16,153 
21,977 


8,830,018 


1919 


$4,795 

5,857,972 

169,713 

30,081 

56,019 

8 

130 

5,341 


6,124,059 


1920 


$4,593,189 
47,516 
16,021 
25,992 
20,939 
587 
19,751 


4,723,995 


1921 


$3,406,996 
36, 154 
22,032 
57,361 
28,785 
10,207 
18, 108 


3,579,643 


IMPORTS  FOR   CONSUMPTION — ^REVENUE. 

garette  hoohs,  cigarette-booh  covers,  and  cigarette  paper  in  all  forms,  except  corh  paper 

{ads  of  1909  and  19 IS). 

UNDER  GENERAL  TARIFF. 


Year. 


Kalyear: 
1910.... 
Wll.... 
1912.... 
1913.... 

1914... 


1915. 

1916 

1917... 
1918....;.. 
lendar  year: 
1918....... 

1919 

1920.. 
1921..'"  * 


•{ 


60  per  cent . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

50  per  cent . 

.do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Value. 

Dutycol- 
^lected. 

$76,478 

$45,886 

670,439 

342,263 

600,972 

360,583 

679, 147 

407,488 

208,932 

125,359 

586,497 

293,248 

849,217 

424,608 

1,110,251 

555,125 

2,962,015 

1,481,007 

5,285,529 

2,642,764 

J'S^'^ 

3,360,973 

7,721,695 

3,860,848 

4,691,967 

2,345,984 

4,387,968 

2,193,984 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

Per  cent. 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
50 
50 
50 
60 
50 

60 
50 
50 
50 


,;-■■.-  ;  •   ,v.'';M     'V    I 


SEc.rlt 


*v*-v:-b' 


t;:^ 


s; 


,«.ii 


H*. 


^'^ 
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TABIFF  INFORMATIOlf  SURVEYS. 


IMPORTS   FOR   CONSUMPTION — ^REVENUE — OOntinUed. 


Cigarette  hoohs^  cigarette'book  coverSf  and  cigarette  paper  in  all  forms,  except  cork  paper 

(acts  of  1909  and  191^)— Continued. 

FROM  CUBA  (RECIPROCITY  TREATY,  DEC.  27,  1903). 


Year. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Value. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

( 

Aetna]  and 

compated 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

Fiscal  year: 

1910 

60  per  cent  less  20  per  cent 

15 
4 

50 

15 

1,004 

209 

55 

589 

407 

97 

23 

$2 
1 

28 

6 

401 

83 

22 

236 

163 

39 

9 

Percent. 

4S 

1911 

do 

4S 

1913 

do 

4S 

1915 

50  per  cent  lees  20  per  cent 

« 

1916 

do 

4) 

1917 ; 

do 

40 

1918 

do 

40 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

do 

40 

1919 

.....do 

40 

1920 

do 

40 

1921 

do 

40 

DUTY  REMITTED  ON  CIGARETTE  BOOKS,  CIGARETTE  PAPER,  ETC. 


Fiscal  year: 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Sec.  23,  act  of  Aug.  5, 1909 

do 

do 

do 

Sec.  IV,  M,  act  of  Oct.  3, 1913. 

do 

do 

do , 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


130,504 
28,066 
23,457 
30,392 
35,729 
30,856 
76,649 
403,207 
246,727 

109,254 
1,874 


I 

I 

I 


Act  of— 

Par. 

1890.... 

468 

1894.... 

359 

1897.... 

459 

1909.... 

475 

1913.... 

381 

RATES   OF  DUTY. 
Cigarette  paper. 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 

I    ■        I  » '  III.  I        I    . 

*  ♦   ♦   cigarette  books,  cigarette-book  covers,   ♦   ♦   ♦    and 
cigarette  paper  in  all  forms. 

....do 

....do 

....do : 

*  ♦    *    cigarette  books,  cigarette-book  covers,    ♦    ♦    *    and 
cigarette  paper  in  all  forms,  except  cork  paper. 


Rate  of  duty. 


70  per  cent  ad  valoran- 

50  percent  ad  valcffeni. 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem- 
Do. 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Paper  differing  from  cigarette  paper  by  containing  less  magnesia 
was  held  to  come  within  the  provision  in  paragraph  459  in  the  act 
of  1897  for  cigarette  paper  in  all  forms.  The  court  said  that  once 
it  appears  an  article  is  cigarette  paper  in  fact  its  classification  can 
not  be  changed  by  devotmg  it  to  another  use;  it  is  still  cigarette 
paper.  (Hygeia  Antiseptic  Toothpick  Co.  v.  United  States,  1  Ct. 
Oust.  Appls.,  497  of  1911.) 


TARIFF  INFORMATION   SURVEYS.  39 

PAPIER-MiCHfi. 

General  Information. 

Act  of  1913,  paragraph  369:  ♦    ♦    ♦    manufactures  of    *    *    *    papier-m&chd, 

*    *    or  of  wnich  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of 

def  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  tnis  section,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem 

DESCRIPTION  AND  USES. 

Papier-m&ch6  is  <i  hard,  tough  and  plastic  substance,  generally 
lade  from  pulped  waste  paper,  mixed  with  mineral  matter  such  as 
lina  clay,  and  rosin,  or  from  sheets  of  paper  glued  and  pressed 
)gether.  It  is  moulded  when  moist  by  steel  dies  into  architectural 
maraents,  lacquered  boxes,  trays,  durable  utensils,  dress  forms, 
indow  dummies,  signs,  figures,  toy  animals,  other  kinds  of  toys, 
ad  other  articles. 

As  it  is  made  from  the  same  general  sort  of  material  as  paper,  it 
light  be  well  to  transfer  it  to  Scnedule  M,  perhaps  naming  it  in  con- 
ection  with  filter  masse  (par.  321)  and  indurated  fiber  ware  (which 

now  in  the  sundries  schedule,  par.  355).  These  three  commodities 
re  simUar  in  that  they  are  wares  made  through  the  moulding  of  pulp 
r  fiber. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION. 

Materials. — Papier-m&ch6  is  made  out  of  waste  paper,  cotton 
nters,  or  rags  colored  with  aniline  dyes.  Glue,  paste,  rosin,  and 
ther  sizing  materials,  oil,  clay,  and  the  like  are  also  ufeed.  These 
laterials  are  obtained  principally  in  the  United  States. 

Equipment, — The  machinery  used  is  made  principally  in  the 
Inited  States. 

Methods  of  production. — One  firm  reports  that  it  makes  papier- 
i^ch6  articles  by  pressing  paper  pulp  or  softened  paper  into  molds, 
ither  by  machinery  or  oy  nana.  So-called  papier-mftch^  board, 
sed  as  an  intermediary  material  in  the  manufacture  of  papier- 
a^ch6  objects  is  made  on  a  cylinder  paper  machine,  the  same  as 
rdinary  box  board.  (SeeTarift  Information  Survey  M-1,  on  Build- 
fig  Paper,  Paper  Boards,  and  Filter  Masse.) 

Amount  of  output. — One  estimate  places  the  average  annual  do- 
aestic  production  at  5,000  tons,  valued  at  $250,000. 

Domestic  exports. — No  figures  are  available. 

IMPORTS. 

A  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  states  that  papier-m^ch6  is 
mported  from  Germany,  France,  and  Austria-Hungary.  Imports 
>y  countries  are  not  separately  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  following  table  shows  imports  for  consumption 
rqm  1908  to  1921 : 


^>.  t. 


b":    ' 


:!>i 


'M. 


m 


tiiu 


m 


C 


-  v/^  ' 


\^ 
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TARIFF  INFORMATION  SURVEYS. 


IMPORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION — REVENUE, 


Manufaetures  of  papier-mddU. 


Year. 


Fiscal  year: 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 


1914. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


•{ 


Rate  of  duty. 


35  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

25  per  cent. 

...jAo 

....do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Actual  and 

Value. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

Percent. 

922,235 

17,782 

35 

17,834 

6,242 

35 

22,040 

7,714 

35 

25,338 

8,866 

35 

20,402 

7,172 

33 

25,934 

9.076 

35 

4,278 

1,497 

.35 

26,382 

6,505 

23 

19,851 

4,962 

25 

13,697 

3,424 

2i 

9,812 

2,453 

25 

25,679 

6,419 

25 

18,978 

4,745 

25 

8,737 

2,184 

25 

33,024 

8,256 

25 

42,460 

10,615 

25 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 


Manufactures  of  papier-m4ch6  were  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  the  act  of  1890  (par.  461);  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  act  of  1894  (par.  353) ;  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  imder  the 
act  of  1897  (par.  450) ;  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  tJie  act  of 
1909  (par.  464).  They  are  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
the  act  of  1913  (par.  369). 


COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

A  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  states  that  in  many  instances 
papier-m&ch6  has  recently  been  imported  into  the  United  States  at  a 
pnce  less  than  the  American  cost  of  production. 

Using  the  rough  estimate  of  $250,000  as  the  average  annual  value 
of  papier-m&ch6  production  in  the  United  States,  imports  constitute 
in  the  neighborhood  of  one-tenth  of  domestic  production. 

RATES   OF  DUTY. 

Papier  mdcfU. 


Act  of— 

Par. 

1883 
1890 

472 
461 

1894 

353 

1897 

450 

1909 

464 

1913 

369 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Papitf-m&ch6,  manufactures,  articles,  and  wares  of. 


«    «   * 


Manufactures  of   *   "C   *   papier-m&cM 

provided  for  in  this  ACt. 
Manufactures  of  •   •   ♦   papier-m&chd 

provided  for  in  this  Act. 
Manufactures  of   *   *   *   papier-m&chd 

provided  for  in  this  Act,    ♦   ♦   ♦ 
Manufactures  of   *   "C   "C   papier-m&chd 

provided  for   *   ♦   * 
*   ♦   *    Manufactures  of   ♦    ♦   •   papier-m&ch6,  * 

spedaUy  provided  for   *   *   ♦ 


*   *   * 


«    «   * 


«   *   « 


not  speciaUy 
not  SpeciaUy 
not  speciaUy 
not  SpeciaUy 
♦   •   not 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

30  per  cent  ad  val(tfem. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Da 

,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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PAPER,  NOT  SPECIALLY  PROVIDED  FOR. 

General  Infobbcation. 

Act  of  1913,  paragraph  332:    *    *    *    all  papers    ♦    ♦    ♦    not  specially  provided 
r  in  this  section,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  paper  included  under  all  other  papers  consists  of  a  great 
arietv  of  specialties  not  separately  named  in  the  tariff  act.  A  con- 
ideraole  part  of  the  import  of  blotting  and  hanging  paper  probably 
nter  as  paper  n.  s.  p.  f . 

PRODUOnON  AND  EXPORTS. 

Production  and  export  figures  of  ''all  other"  paper  are  compiled 
n  bases  differing  so  widely  from  that  of  the  imports  of  "all  otner" 
taper  and  from  each  other  that  no  valid  comparison  between  any 
wo  of  the  three  sets  of  figures  could  possibly  be  made. 

IMPORTS. 

The  following  tables  show  the  imports  for  consumption  of  all 
)ther  paper  from  1908  to  1&21. 

Statistical  Tables. 

IMPORTS   for   consumption — ^REVENUE. 
All  other  papers,  n.  t.  p.f, 

UNDER  GENERAL  TARIFF. 


Year. 


Fiscal  yeBK 
1908.... 
1W9.... 


1910. 

1911. 
1912. 
1913. 

1914. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

^1918 

Cfuendar  year: 

1918... 

1919 , 

1920 , 

1921 , 


Rate  of  duty. 


{: 


{: 


25i)ercent. 
....do 

.do 

^30  per  cent. 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

25  per  cent. 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


23,373 
431,444 
618,893 


Value. 


$1,580,602 
2,294,604 
174^220 
543,150 
353,312 
277,574 
806,971 
58,766 
214  052 
161,301 
87,462 
83,636 
52,106 

31,115 
14,916 
86,915 
62,216 


Duty 

collected. 


1396,673 

568,651 

43,557 

162,946 

105,003 

83,272 

92,091 

17,629 

63,513 

40,825 

21,866 

20,909 

13,026 

7^779 

3,729 

21,729 

15,554 


Value  per 

unit  of 

quantity. 


Actual 
and  com- 
puted ad 
yalormn 
rate. 


ia638 
.201 
.119 


Percent, 
25 
25 
25 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
25 
26 
26 
26 
26 

26 
26 
26 
26 
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BIFF  INFORMATION   SUBVETS. 

ooNSuxpTioN — RBVEN0E — continued. 
oAtT  paptrt,  n,  *.  p./.— Continued. 


goldutf. 


Qu«.UtT.      Vriu..      ^SSg, 


UUPPINE  ISLANDS  (ACT  OF  MAR.  3,  HOS). 


BA  (RECIPROCITY  TREATY,  DEC.  21,  1003). 


1 

a 

DUTY  BEIQTTED  ON  ABOVE. 


MiarM,mr. 

IB 
10 

MWellii 'dlplo- 

i,Mtc(Oct.l, 

„  wt  tf  Oct.  3, 

i  iht  i/^Md 

TAKEFF   HIBTORT. 


atefi  of  duty  on  paper  n-  a.  p.  f.  under  the  tari 
3: 


BATES  OP  DUTY. 


RUsofdnlT. 

aSptroBtadwalKi 

Do. 
aOp«rcaDtBdT*i<n 
Kpercoitadnlon 
Mperantxlnltn 

n''    '    '''am  tj-ewUr  provided  to  In  ttHs 
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CELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURES  OF  PAPER. 

'  General  Information. 

ACT  OF  1913. 

5  »  «  »  manufactures  of  paper  or  of  which  paper  is  the  component 
d  Aralvte,  not  specially  proviaea  for  in  this  section,  25  per  centum  ad 

4  »  «  »  bags,  envelopes,  and  all  other  articles  composed  wholly 
le  of  any  of  the  foregoing  papers,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
xee  of  x>aper  or  papier-fnache  or  wood  covered  with  any  of  the  foregoing 
ored  or  lined  with  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  35  per  centum  ad 

i2.  Papers  or  cardboard,  cut,  die  cut,  or  stamped  into  designs  or  shapes, 
s,  monograms,  lace,  borders,  or  other  forms,    *    *    *    25  per  cent  ad 

DESCRIPTION. 

ve  items  include  various  miscellaneous  manufactures  of 
paper  board  or  cardboard.  The  kinds  of  paper  referred  to 
ph.  324  as  the  "foregoing  papers''  are  surface-coated  papers, 
papers,  decorated  papers,  cloth-lined  papers  (all  of  the  fore- 
3ribed  elsewhere  in  this  survey) ,  and  parchment  and  imita- 
;hinent  papers  (described  in  TariflF  Information  Survey- 
is  no  separate  provision  for  paper  bags  and  paper  boxes, 
un  the  specialties  described  above.  Inasmuch  as  paper  bags 
es  are  among  the  most  important  staple  articles  made  of 
the  United  States,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  name  them 
lly  in  the  tariff  law.  Probably  some  such  wording  as  "bags, 
jd  whoUv  or  in  chief  value  of  paper,  n.  s.  p.  f . ;  boxes  composed 
or  in  chief  value  of  paper,  papier-m&ch6,  or  paper  board, 
[.,"  would  be  appropriate. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

ppended  table  (p.  44)  shows  the  production  of  paper  bags  and 
md  paper  boxes  m  the  United  States  in  census  years  from  1904 
9.  The  boxes  produced  by  the  establishments  reporting  are 
nd  metal-edged  boxes,  made  of  paper,  newsboard,  or  cardboard, 
itainers  f(5r  confectioneir,  millinery,  small  cigars,  cigarettes, 
ther  articles.  Cartons,  folding  boxes,  mailing  cases,  shipping 
5,  charlotte-russe  boxes,  holders,  and  bonbon  cups  are  among 
irticles  reported.  Although  paper  and  wood  pulp  are  the 
ipal  materials,  the  products  also  include  lithographed,  lacquered, 
uain  tiQ  boxes,  tea  caddies  and  canisters  of  tm,  and  fancy  boxes 
ood  covered  with  cretonne,  silk,  tapestry,  and  similar  textiles, 
aown  in  the  table  more  than  98  per  cent  of  the  1914  production 
iicy  and  paper  boxes  consisted  of  paper  boxes  and  cartons. 

DOMESTIC   EXPORTS. 

ixports  of  paper  bags  from  the  United  States  increased  from 
6,799  in  the  nscal  year  1913  to  $2,593,459  in  the  calendar  year 
0,  but  fell  to  $846,909  in  the  calendar  year  1921.  Cuba  is  much 
!  most  important  market.  Canada,  British  South  Africa,  Mexico, 
d  Panama  are  next  in  importance.  In  1914  exports  amounted  to 
s  than  3  per  cent  and  in  1919  to  slightly  more  than  3  per  cent  of 
mestic  production. 

Paper  boxes  and  cartons  have  been  exported  in  nearly  the  same 
Jues  as  paper  bags,  increasing  from  J553,021  in  the  fiscal  year  1913 
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IHFORT8  FOB  CONSUMPTION — ^RETENUE. 

f,  aivdopeij  and  aU  other  articles  composed  vhoUy  or  in  chief  value  of  8urface<oated, 
irdiment,  or  sindlar  papers^  and  all  boxes  of  paper  or  wood  covered  mth  any  of  the 
regoing  paper  {act  cf  1909). 


fiscal  ytmt. 


Rate  of  duty. 


5  cents  i>^  pound  plus  30 
percent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Quantity. 


P9umi». 
478,673 

43D.501 

485,642 

360,822 

81,863 


181,267 

«7,172 

121,869 

96,626 

26,670 


50,676 

«0,842 
47,028 
12,094 


Actual 
Value  per ,  and  com- 
unit(rf  iputedad 
quantity.!  valwem 
I     rate. 


10.170 


Percent, 
59.45 


,226 
,251 
,268 
326 


52.36 
40.92 
48.67 
45.35 


V,  envelopes f  and  all  other  articles  composed  wholly  or  in  dtief  value  of  swrface-coated 

parchment,  or  simxtar  papers  {act  €fi91S), 


UNDER  GENERAL  TARIFF. 


Rate  of  duty. 


y^U 35i>ercent 


■^^'... ........ 

:.-i6 , 

idl7 

UlS 

'-^aryear: 

::^i«i 

:>is 

:.^3D 

1^ 


do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


!     Value. 


'1 


S65,870 

28,286 

15,853 

9,622 

5,161 

6,566 
11,582 
37,877 
38,945 


Dutyocrf- 
le<^ed. 


S23,064 
9,900 

3,367 
1,806 

2,298 

4,064 

13,257 

13,631 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Perceid. 
35 
85 
35 
35 
35 

35 
35 
35 
35 


FROM  CUBA  (RECIPROCITY  TREATY,  DEC.  27,  1908). 


1913 


35  per  eeat  less  20  per  cent. 


.do. 


18 

26 


S2 
7 


28 
28 


FROM  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


r.daryean 
,/21 


Free. 


$164 


Paper  boxes. 

NCY  BOXES. MADE  OF  PAPER,  OR  OF  WHICH  PAPER  IS  THE  COMPONENT  MATERIAL 
j¥  CHIEF  VALUE,  OR  COVERED  WITH  SURFACE-COATED  PAPER  (ACT  OF  1807). 


Yetz. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Value. 


Actual  and 
Duty  col-     o(Hnputed 
lected.     •  ad  valorem 
rate. 


r-Hytar. 


45percent $103,132  : 

do 83,766  ' 


Pereera. 
$46,400  45 

37,695  45 


^^^i 


PJ^:!^ 


^:M^ 


;*;H 


4« 


TABIFF  IXFOftMATIOK   S 


i^tiT  0«  IS  CSCXF  VjLLr^  OF  FAFSK 

5nLFA0E4^>ATII^  fafkk  .»cf  of 


COVEKBP 


ActmXtad 

eai 
ad 


Ftraai. 


at. 


4i 

43 


z  :i 


STTlFACm-COATlD. 
COTTOS  OB 


?4*- 


C>U*  --.-air 


a., 

3U. 


WLSB 

S3»fli 

s 

J«.fliL 

at.tfi 

33 

«^ 

■3k  .ic 

S 

-c  .-• 

a.  92 

s 

T^  s: 

•&£» 

S3 

-T!    iHI 

Ci» 

33 

'^If 

2.4B 

% 

"15  ST 

«:  ^as 

35 

-T-^IL 

a.~!:4: 

3S 

T.7n' 


r7  '^  »3«* 


>»(». 


'=^^«0i  Ik 


:.C 


t-V" 


'M'M 


'VJ 


•t 


3    "w*     *«• 

*  > 


M^ 


^ 


"i  ■•• 


s 

s 

s 


*\    *    -  't 


1l_ 


1^ 


5 


■^         "  ^ 


i> 


J    ^1  -  -n* 


;    ^-•^      •  >^-'- 

-*^      ''S5Stt«»2>    IB  -^S^FSS. 

t,     ^   -      .>. 

-i       ^-HrlX 

*'**^  -^-T  :j 

«•  "^ 

«L  ^                       5 

■  « 

.  W                     2 

-^^^ 

.  AS.                      5 

4C 

.  ^                     S 

\    3* 

.«K                     2 

.^i. 

.    £t                     2 

^ 

-  a               2 

^C 

-^  J*                     2 

«J- 

^*i                     2 
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IMPORTS  jpon  coNstJMPTiON — ^RB VENUE — Continued. 

Jther  mant^actiires  of  paper ^  or  of  which  paper  is  the  component  material  of  chief 

valuef  n.  s.  p.f 

UNDER  GENERAL  TARIFF. 


Year. 


l3rear: 
»8.... 
909.... 
510.... 

m.... 

912... 
913... 


914. 


915 

916 

917 

918 

idar  year: 

918 

919 

920 

921 


Rate  of  duty. 


( 


35  per  cent . 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.do , 

25  per  oent . 

^o 

.do 

.do 

.do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Actual  and 

Value. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

computed 
ad  valorem 

-  - 

-•rate.' 

$1,011,191 

1353,916 

35 

814,329 

285,015 

35 

1,052,474 

368,366 

35 

1,014,380 

355,033 

35 

807,087 

•     282,486 

35 

929,058 

325, 170 

35 

250,404 

87,641 

35 

766,318 

191,579 

25 

920,434 

230,108 

25 

711,087 

177,771 

25 

308,596 

77,149 

25 

229,106 

57,276 

25 

127,728 

31,932 

25 

1265,220 

66,305 

25 

551,423 

137,856 

25 

777,211 

194,803 

25 

PROM  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  (ACTS  OF  MAR.  3, 1905,  AUG.  5, 1909,  AND  OCT.  3, 1913). 


ilyear: 

908 

75  per  cent  of  35  ner  cent 

13 

10 

12 

2 

541 

.     5 

5 

283 

1,787 

2 

Percent. 

909 

do 

S2 

26.25 

910 

Free 

1916 

do 

••*••••*»•*• 

1917 

do 

1918 

do 

Qdar  year: 

1918 

do 

1919 

do 

1920.... 

do 

1921 

do 

FROM  CUBA  (RECIPROCITY  TREATY,  DEC.  27, 1903). 


alyear: 

1908 

35  ner  cent  less  20  ner  cent 

S159 

25 

5 

3 

101 

9 

75 

72 

66 
110 
108 
575 

7 
1 

Per  cent. 
28.00 

1909 

, do 

28.00 

1910 

do 

28.00 

1911 

do 

1914 

25  ner  cent  less  20  ner  cent 

20 
1 

15 
14 

13 

22 

22 

115 

20.00 

1915 

do 

20.00 

1917 

do 

20.00 

1918 

do 

20.00 

eiidar  year: 
1918... 

do 

20.00 

1919 

do 

20.00 

1920 

do 

20.00 

1921...., 

do 

20.00 

DUTY  REMITTED  ON  ABOVE. 


calyear: 
1910 

1914 

1915 

lendar  year: 
1921..^ 


For  use  of  foreign  diplomatic  officers 

/ do 

\For  use  of  the  United  States 

For  use  of  foreign  diplomatic  officers 

For  construction  and  equipment  of  vessels 


13 

22 

45 

143 

1,100 


,  ■■> 


' '  ■../: 


)  ■ 


:■:«'- 


!-> 


»rv 


^■\-;. 


I.: 


■..\^ 

A, 

Ah 

■'  ; 
■  ) 

'  .' 

'■} 

-4- 

r 

'/  J  • 

* 

'  --I 

~t 

.  /  1 

^i. 

y\ 
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DOMESTIC   EXPORTS. 


Paper  bag$. 


Exported  to~ 


Canada.. 

Panama 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Australia 

Britiab  South  Africa 
AH  other  countries. . 

Total 


Fiscal  year. 


1913 


$57,281 
29,354 
18,403 

162,742 
39,402 
45,007 
84,520 


430,799 


1914 


$51,472 

30,901 

9,814 

166,182 
41,604 
20,706 

101,306 


422,075 


1915 


$50,520 

34,775 

9,241 

206,142 
32,113 
19,093 
95,468 


449,952 


1916 


$50,032 
41,904 
23,821 

247,786 
36,643 
33,913 

131,878 


674,977 


1917 


$99,395 
71,670 
45,523 

672,784 
64,819 
97,477 

202,997 


1,254,605 


Exported  to— 


Canada 

Panama 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Australia 

British  South  Africa .' 

All  other  countries 

Total 


Calendar  year. 


1918 


$88,140 
36,476 
80,336 

365,777 
15,015 
82,001 

210,670 


884,415 


1019 


$76,996 
34,398 
177,446 
781,226 
20,601 
201,632 
273,984 


1,566,373 


1920 


$215,715 

49,675 

117,404 

1,588,951 

8,744 

189,312 

428,668 


2,503,450 


Paper  boxes  and  cartons. 


Exported  to~ 


Franoe 

United  Kingdom — 

Canada 

Mexico 

Jamaica 

Cuba... 

British  India. 

BfitMi  South  Africa. 
All  other  countries. . 


Total. 


Fiscal  year. 


1913 


$262 
10,402 
451,769 
11,610 
16,044 
11,136 


1,145 
60,757 


553,021 


1914 


$364 

11,363 

359,257 

3,794 

20,035 

12,825 

832 

370 

50,619 


459,459 


1915 


$098 

10,975 

295,742 

3,460 

13,405 

9,143 

463 

619 

55,800 


1916 


$64,891 

88,194 

368,459 

11,302 

22,826 

23,105 

268 

4,227 

99,032 


300,605 


682,304 


1917 


$889 

29,297 

765,523 

12,074 

34,341 

59,063 

7,275 

29,134 

119,533 


1,057,129 


Exported  to— 


Calendar  year. 


1918 


France 

United  Kingdom — 

Canada 

Mexico 

Jamaica 

Cuba 

British  India 

British  South  Africa. 
All  other  countries... 


$2,800 

$724 

2,736 

74,329 

764,446 

871,748 

18,641 

29,924 

26,652 

33,924 

49,260 

85,046 

28,287 

11,438 

61,881 

46,826 

124,710 

197,971 

Total ,    1,079,413 


1919 


1,351,930 


1920 


$3,804 

100,468 

1,422,250 

36,531 

14,613 
167,535 
170,987 

63,427 
258,031 


1918 


$106,205 
43,524 
78,078 

552,888 
14,416 
86,514 

222,004 


1,106,409 


1921 


$105,887 
50,416 
156,288 
193,550 
6,099 
118,164 
215,896 


846,909 


1918 


$2,840 
9,457 

676,427 
30,306 
23,286 
48,922 
16,772 
33,172 

133,416 


974,658 


1921 


$1,080 

129,528 

800,543 

47,868 

1,925 

86,255 

63,267 

19,256 

151,137 


2,237,696         1,300,853 


:^  4  ^ 


T?:?:  >viAT\'K  45> 


brirsir*  n 


naLaol  fspnaiST  anxiiMEVic*^  ir  Trrr^d^c  fir  j:  i!!!^  ftn 

tcnalifdbtf  Tiiot,  as  f^eeaaJn  p^rTicwc  la  u.  U3fr  ^-v 

313  ^ ♦ - 1K|«wc«il*ilx«>t^ 

407  do - S5  p«  cml  ^4  xuXwtmi, 

406   AUfyKTboxaBftderf  pB^tr  crffvtsr^TiKTifrt^ibenmpamt  4^  pit  c«cn  ad  Tm)or«ni« 

I    ■■taiiirfcterfviaDft.cr  i5rf>rgrwiy:>tlsu'lM»Houa3Js5 

111    *  •  •  ADbnesofpivvr  vvBMlrcnwdv-.iLazirofthftare'  i  omIs  iitr  pound  mhI 

'    eoinCPNv.  3(^  per  cmi  ftd  T»* 


IS  AU  boxes  BftdevboIlTcrirchififTBlaeflrpajMrs-pajicr-alkb^^  «5p«rcf*it»dTmk)r«in. 
ifoorered  vlth  forton^eoMied  pftper. 

11  ;  *  *  *  btes^  cDvietope^  •  •  •  az»d  &D  othfr  ftrtifltfi  covh  5  cents  per  pound  and 
posed  vbbiDT  or  in  c-hiffT^iae  of  KCT  of  the  forecoiiks  papers  not  M  per  c«nt  %d  va- 
specially  provided  for  ix  i£u5  serDOBi.    •    •   •  lor«B. 

*  *  *  papcrembo9«ie<d,orcsi,diK-ai,<r<tampeid  into  desiens    35  p«r  c«nt  ad  valorem. 
i     or  du^es,  SQcb  as  initial<s  xnoooeruB^^  lace,  bord«T^  bands, 
I     stripR,  or  oUmt  fomu,  or  cot  <r  <>Laped  for  boxess  pl*in  or  j 

printed,  bm  not  Utlua^rapiMtd,  and  xxA  speoaQr  provided  tor  in 
thissection,  •   •    •: 

*  *  *  manufactures  of  pafier  or  of  ^rhicl)  paper  is  the  compo-  '  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
nent  material  of  chief  vatne,  not  specially  provided  tor  in  this  i 
section. 

*  *  •  all  boxes  of  paper  or  papier-mft<^£  or  wood  covered  with 
any  of  the  foregoing  papers  or  eovared  or  Uncd  with  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber. 

*  *  *  rags,  oivelopes,  and  aO  other  articles  composed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  foregoing  papers,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,   •    •   *. 

Papers  tx  cardboard|  cut,  die  cat.  or  stamped  into  designs  or 
snapes,  such  as  Imtials,  monograms,  lace,  borders,  or  other 
forms,  ♦    *   *. 


35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Do. 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

md  manufacttires  of  paper  have  been  distinguished  in 
cases.  In  a  Supreme  Court  case  under  the  act  of  1883, 
,ted;.  colored,  and  embossed  to  imitate  leather,  or  coated 

to  imitate  velvet,  were  held  not  to  be  manufactures  of 
le  court  declared  that  the  manipulation  or  treatment  of 
[>aper  in  the  completed  condition  in  which  produced  at  m 
by  mere  surface  coating  and  processes  not  changing  its 

only  increase  the  uses  to  whicn  such  paper  might  be  put 

cause  the  paper  to  cease  to  be  paper  and  become  a  manu- 
aj>er.      (Dejonge  v,  Magone,  159  U.  S.  562.) 
tute  a  material  paper  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  machine 
nanuf acture  shall  be  known  as  a  papyer-making  machin-e. 

material  shall  contain  glue,  alum,  and  clay.  (Germaiziij* 
'O.  V.  United  States,  2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  55.) 
^r,  stamped  by  a  single  operation  into  shapes  with  Li.:^- 
known  as  tops  or  doilies,  and  used  to  put  on  t*:o  •:€ 
crandy,  fruit,  etc.,  or  under  finger  bowls,  was  heli  rL'::  t.: 
to  be  paper  and  become  a  manufacture  of  pAi>?r  'iin'ier 
97.  (Hamilton  v.  United  States,  167  Fed.  7--'  :t  l^^ 
ates  V.  Hensel,  152  Fed.  578.  of  1907.holi:r:z  li>?  r.^T^r 
3,  tops,  etc.,  some  printed  with  the  names  *!!•:  1 1  ir^^^+fs 
ano  used  in  packing  confectionery,  etc.  v  r*?  i-x'iu.rtri 
T-es  of  pa]>er  rather  than  as  paoer  or  is  rr::i:e^i  zia~'rrr 


fi 


mM 


■  .■■'»s<5<^-^ 


^y  *"'•:..  ^ 


II 

I 


I'll 
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Paper  bags  with  incidental  printing  thereon  were  held  to  be  manu- 
factures of  paper  within  paragraph  407  of  the  act  of  1897.  (Bjaut  v. 
United  States,  130  Fed.  392.) 

So-called  duplex  lithographic  transfer  paper  used  in  transferring 
decalcomania  oesigns  to  pottery,  and  produced  by  pasting  together 
two  sheets  of  paper,  one  coated  with  a  gummy  suDstance  and  the 
other  imcoated^  was  classified  as  paper  rather  tnan  as  manufactures 
of  paper  imder  the  act  of  1897.  (Drakenfeld  v.  United  States,  167 
Fed.  798.)  For  other  decisions  upon  such  paper  see  *'  Surface-coated 
paper.  ^'    t 

Metal-coated  paper  cut  into  strips,  each  about  2^  feet  long  and 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide,  embossed  with  a  small  ornamental 
design  and  with  the  letters  "P"  and  "T"  left  attached  to  a  very 
narrow  border  at  each  end  for  convenience  in  handling,  used  for 
fancy  wrapping  aroimd  candy  boxes  or  similar  packages,  are  not 
merely  stnps  of  paper.  In  otner  words,  strips  of  paper  made  up  so 
that  nothing  remains  to  be  done  to  them  belore  using  but  to  detach 
their  ends  were  held  to  be  so  far  advanced  in  condition  that  they 
were  no  longer  simply  paper,  but  had  become  manufactures  of  paper. 
(Kuj[)fer  Bros.  v.  United  States,  7  Ct.  Cu^t.  Appls.  86,  of  1916.) 

Figures  of  women  wearing  fashionable  clothes,  drawn  on  card- 
board with  pen  and  ink  or  pencil  and  colored  with  water  colors, 
designed  to  illustrate  the  clothes,  were  held  to  be  exempt  from  duty 
under  paragraph  652  of  the  act  of  1913  as  ''original  orawings  and 
sketches  in  pen  and  ink  or  pencil  and  water  colors''  rather  than 
dutiable  as  manufactiffes  of  paper  imder  paragraph  332.  Similar 
cards,  composed  in  large  part  of  actual  dress  goods  labrics  and  other 
similar  cards  representing  the  interiors  of  rooms  exhibiting  designs 
of  drapery,  pictiffes  of  wall  paper  and  linoleum  designs,  bolts  of 
dress  or  upholstery  fabrics,  a  couch  with  figured  covering,  and  similar 
articles  were  held  to  be  manufactures  of  paper  and  not  exempt  from 
duty  as  drawings  or  as  works  of  art.  (Macloughlin  v.  United  States, 
11  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.  — ,  of  1920;  T.  D.  38261.) 

The  phrase  ^^covered  with  surface-coated  paper"  in  paragraph  405 
of  the  act  of  1897  was  limited  to  fancy  boxes  covered  with  such  paper, 
and  plain  ordinary  pill  boxes  covered  with  surface  paper  were  held 
not  to  be  dutiable  as  fancy  paper  boxes.  (G.  A.  4182,  T.  D.  19488, 
of  1898.)  But  boxes  composed  of  paper  board  and  paper  trimmed 
and  ornamented  with  shells  were  held  dutiable  as  fancy  paper  boxes 
under  that  act.  (G.  A.  4212,  T.  D.  19657,  of  1898.)  This  decision, 
however,  was  modified  upon  evidence  showing  that  similarly  consti- 
stutiBd  boxes  were  in  chief  value  of  shells.  They  were  accordingly 
held  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  shell.  (Abstract  3657,  T.  D.  25772, 
of  1904.)  Fancy  boxes  made  of  papier-m&ch6  were  held  not  to  come 
withm  the  provision  for  fancy  paper  boxes  because  they  were  not 
made  of  paper.     (G.  A.  4973,  T.  D.  23197,  of  1901.) 

Paper  boxes  covered  with  embossed  surface-cotated  paper  were 
held  dutiable  imder  paragraph  411  of  the  act  of  1909  ana  not  under 
paragraph  418  by  application  of  the  rule  that  where  two  or  more  rates 
are  applicable  to  any  article  it  shall  pay  duty  at  the  highest  of  such 
rates.     (Woolworth  v.  United  States,  1  Ct.  Crist.  Appls.  120,  of  1910.) 

Boxes  covered  with  surface-coated  paper  and  Imed  with  silk,  silk 
chief  value,  were  held  dutiable  imder  paragraph  328  of  the  act  of 
1913  as  against  the  Government's  contention  that  they  were  dutiable 
as  manufoctures  of  silk  imder  paragraph  318.     (Abstract  39582,  of 
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taken,  T.  D.  36524,  aflSrmed  in  United  States  v.  Park 
pis.  422,  of  1917;  rehearing  denied.  Abstract  39804.) 
es  composed  of  cardboard  and  paper  covered  with 
md  linea  with  silk  and  cotton  clotn  (satin)  with  metal 
ttons  were  held  dutiable  under  the  provision  m  para- 
ie  act  of  1913  for  boxes  of  paper  covered  with  cotton. 
38,  of  1916.)  Jewelry  boxes  composed  of  wood  or 
vered  with  cotton  and  lined  with  silk,  silk  in  chief 
[so  held  to  come  within  paragraph  324.  (Abstract 
.)  Also  jewelry  boxes  with  sides  composed  of  wood 
i6  and  wood  or  wood  covered  and  lined  with  cotton. 
18,  of  1917.) 

ood  covered  with  surface-coated  paper,  wood  chief 
Id  to  come  within  paragraph  324  of  the  act  of  1913 

manufactures  of  wood  under  paragraph  176.     (Ab- 
)f  1916.) 

5  made  of  cardboard  covered  with  paper,  colored  and 
ented  with  colored  grasses,  twigs,  berries,  and  cotton 
dings,  were  held  dutiable  as  manufactures  in  chief 

under  paragraph  332  of  the  act  of  1913.     (Abstract 

composed  of  a  cross  of  what  appeared  to  be  card- 
and  colored  to  represent  stone  ana  snow,  an  imitation 
and  a  small  figure  representing  Santa  Claus  attached 
composed  of  cardboard,  sanded  on  top  to  represent 
sides  covered  with  paper,  having  a  design  in  imitation 
•k,  were  held  dutiable  as  boxes  of  surface-coated  paper 
)h  324  of  the  act  of  1913.  (Abstract  43030,  of  1919.) 
consisting  of  a  paper  carton  or  box  fitted  with  small 
skets  intended  lor  counter  display  after  children's 
tiave  been  put  into  the  small  boxes  and  baskets  were 
be  an  entirety  and  dutiable  as  in  chief  value  of  surf  ace- 
mder  paragraph  324  of  the  act  of  1913,  but  dutiable 
ure  in  chief  value  of  paper  under  paragraph  332  as 

as  articles  in  chief  value  of  surface-coated  paper 
h  324  or  as  manufactures  in  chief  value  of  wood  under 

as   to   the  smaller  containers.     (United  States  v. 

Oust.  Appls.  223,  of  1919.) 

)mposed  of  handmade  paper  with  a  surface  design  in 
aid"  lines,  were  held  dntiable  under  the  provision  in 
of  the  act  of  1913  for  '*  envelopes  and  all  other  articles 
Iv  or  in  chief  value  of  any  oi  the  foregoing  papers" 
der  the  provision  in  paragraph  327  for  "paper  enve- 
flat,  not  specially  provided  for."     (G.  A.  7936,  T.  D. 

es  composed  of  writing  paper  the  surface  of  which  is 
I  design,  fancy  pattern  or  character,  were  likewise 
A.  7940,  T.  D.  36583,  of  1916.)  But  writing  paper  and 
5r  being  excluded  from  paragraph  324  by  tne  specific 
igraph326  of  the  act  of  1913,  envelopes  made  therefrom, 
ler  paragraph  327  for  "paper  envelopes,  folded  or  flat, 
ovided  for.^'  (G.  A.  8236,  T.  D.  37928,  of  1919.) 
B  of  two  or  more  layers  of  cardboard  were  held,  to  be 
)f  paper.  (United  States  v,  Overton,  6  Ct.  Gust. 
1915.) 
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PAPER  STC^CK, 

General  Information. 

Act  of  1913,  paragraph  566:  Paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  including  all 
grasses,  fibers,  rags,  waste,  including  jute,  nemp,  and  flax  waste,  snavings,  old  paper, 
rope  ends,  waste  ro^,  and  waste  ba^ng,  and  ail  other  waste  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  section,  including  old  gunny  cloth  and  old  gunny  bags,  used  chiefly  for 
paper  making  (free). 

DESCRIPTION   AND   USES. 

I 

The  tariff  wording  is  self-explanatory.  It  is  not  possible  to  make 
a  thorough  differentiation  of  the  various  kinds  of  paper  stock  accord- 
ing to  the  finished  paper  into  which  they  enter,  for  almost  everj  kind 
of  paper  employs  a  great  variety  of  raw  materials.  The  prmcipal 
kind  of  grass  used  is  esparto  grass,  imported  from  Spain  and  Algeria. 
This  grass  makes  a  high-grade,  light,  fluffy  book  paper.  It  is  little 
used  m  the  United  States,  however,  being  consumed  principally  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Other  grasses,  such  as  saw  grass  from  Florida, 
are  of  minor  importance.  There  is  probably  no  grass  in  existence 
that  could  not  be  made  into  paper  if  suflBcient  energy  were  expended 
on  it,  but  most  grasses  yiela  too  little  cellulose  to  be  commercidly 
useful  as  paper-makinff  material.  ''Fibers"  is  a  general  term  ap- 
pUcable  to  anything  of  a  fibrous  texture.  It  should  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  except  for  some  asbestos  and  negligible  quantities  of 
other  fibers,  only  vegetable  fibers  are  used.  Rags  enter  into  almost 
all  kinds  of  paper  except  newsprint,  wrapping,  and  hanging  paper, 
although  certain  grades  of  a  great  many  other  kinds  of  paper  contain 
no  rags.  They  are  not  always  absent  from  the  kinds  of  paper  men- 
tionea.  The  best  rags  are  new  linen  cuttings,  although  new  cotton 
cuttings  make  an  excellent  quality  of  paper.  New  linen  and  rag 
cuttings  have  their  most  important  use  m  making  the  best  qualities 
of  writing,  bond,  and  ledger  paper.  Old  rags  of  light  color  which 
have  been  carefully  sorted  and  cleaned  are  much  used  in  malring 
writing  paper,  boot  paper,  tissue  paper,  and  all  sorts  of  specialties. 
Heavy,  coarse,  colored  rags  are  one  of  the  important  constituents 
of  sheathing  .paper,  roofing  felt,  and  other  coarse,  heavy  papers,  and 
are  used  to  some  extent  in  making  paper  boards.  Woolen  rags  are 
not  used.  Waste  of  jute,  hemp,  and  flax  and  waste  bagging  and 
gunny  cloth  are  often  used  to  make  a  heavy,  strong  paper — ^for 
instance,  manila  wrapping  paper.  Old  paper  enters  into  paper  of 
all  kdnds.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  paper  Doards  made  in  the  United 
States  is  of  waste  paper.  Building  paper  and  felts  and  cheap  wrap- 
ping paper  also  consume  considerable  amounts.  Waste  paper  is 
used,  usually  in  small  proportions,  in  making  book  paper  and  other 
papers  of  relatively  high  quality.  Straw  is  also  used  m  appreciable 
amoimts  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  board,  and  to  some  extent  in 
making  certain  kinds  of  paper.  Straw-board  manufacture  in  Holland 
is  a  definitely  developed  industry. 

SUGGESTED   CHANGE   IN  TARIFF   WORDING. 

In  the  act  of  1913  there  is  an  item  at  the  end  of  paragraph  408  in 
the  free  list  which  reads  *'and  waste  of  any  of  the  above  articles 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  paper."     The  articles  referred  to  are 
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g  for  cotton;  eunny  cloth,  similar  fabrics,  suitable  for  covenng 
,  composed  of  a  variety  of  materiab.  and  plain  woven  fabrics 
e  jute  jams.  This  item  appears  to  oe  a  partial  duplication  of 
ipn  566,  the  paper  stock  paragraph,  and  might  be  removed 
mucus.  It  is  also  suggested  that  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
ity  of  free  importation  of  bags  which  are  still  suitable  for 
}iitainers,  the  following  words  be  added  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
10  longer  suitable  for  bags.  *' 

DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION. 

e  at  the  end  of  this  section  (p.  55)  shows  the  consumption  of 
ock  in  the  United  States  by  States  in  the  census  years  from 
914.  No  comprehensive  figures  are  obtainable  for  later  years, 
idly  increasing  tonnage  (H  waste  paper  used  is  the  most 
•eature  of  this  table.  This  is  explamed  by  the  development 
iper  board  industry  in  the  last  few  years.  (See  Tanflf  In- 
1  Survey  M-1,  on  Building  Paper,  Paper  Boards,  and 
sse.)  In  1904,  588,543  tons  of  waste  paper  were  consumed 
ited  States.     In  1914  the  amount  had  mcreased  to  1,509,981 

1914  rags  were  next  in  importance,  361,667  tons  being  con- 
En  tonnage  straw  was  next  with  307,839  tons,  and  manila 

with  121,170  tons.    The  value  of  the  manila  stock,  how- 

considerably  higher  than  the  value  of  the  straw.  Straw 
7  costs  much  less  per  ton  than  rags  or  manila  stock  because 
r  percentage  of  cellulose  yield. 

est  amounts  of  waste  paper  are  consumed  in  Ohio,  Michigan, 
:,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts.  Massachusetts  con- 
aaost  rags;  it  is  followed  by  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Ohio. 
Jersey,  and  Massachusetts  are  the  most  important  manila- 
miing  States.  Straw  is  naturall;^  consmned  near  the  pro- 
ters,  for  its  cost  of  transportation  per  unit  of  cellulose 

extremely  high.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  are  the 
h  consume  the  greatest  amounts  of  straw. 

DOMESTIC   EXPORTS. 

ded  table  (see  p.  59)  shows  the  United  States  exports  of 
from  1910  to  1921.  In  the  five  years  prior  to  the  war 
from  32,000,000  to  85,000,000  pounds  per  annmn. 
jvar  the  average  was  below  30,000,000  pounas,  but  after 
orts  increasea  to  84,666,468  in  the  calendar  year  1920. 
3  depression  of  1920-21  caused  exports  in  1921  to  fall 
,442  pounds. 

t  trade  in  paper  stock  has  a  wide  market.  From  1910  to 
lited  Kingdom  was  much  the  most  important  foreign 
American  paper  stock.  Canada  was  second,  Germany 
jrtain  other  western  European  coimtries  followed.  In 
)orts  to  the  United  Kingaom  suddenly  almost  ceased, 
since  resumed.  Since  that  time  Canada,  on  the  averajge, 
more  than  half  of  our  paper  stock  exports.  Beginning 
►nsiderable  amounts  were  shipped  to  British  India  ana 
>traits  Settlements,  while  exports  to  western  Em*ope 
[•      In  following  years  an  export  trade  of  considerable 
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PAPER  STOCK, 

General  Information. 

Act  of  1913,  paragraph  566:  Paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  in< ; 
grasses,  fibers,  rags,  waste,  including  jute,  nemp,  and  flax  waste,  shavings,  i 
rope  ends,  waste  rope,  and  waste  bagging,  and  all  other  waste  not  special! 
for  in  this  section,  including  old  gunny  cloth  and  old  gunny  bags   used  * 
paper  making  (free).  * 

DESCRIPTION   AND   USES. 

I 

The  tariff  wording  is  self-explanatory.     It  is  not  possible  . 
a  thorough  differentiation  of  the  various  kinds  of  paper  sto( ' 
ing  to  the  finished  paper  into  which  they  enter,  for  almost  e  v 
of  paper  employs  a  great  variety  of  raw  materials.     The 
kind  of  grass  used  is  esparto  grass,  imported  from  Spain  anu 
This  ^ass  makes  a  high-grade,  light,  fluffy  book  paper.     I 
used  m  the  United  States,  however,  being  consumed  priii 
the  United  Kingdom.     Other  grasses,  such  as  saw  grass  froi 
are  of  minor  importance.    There  is  probably  no  grass  in 
that  could  not  be  made  into  paper  if  suflScient  energy  were 
on  it,  but  most  grasses  yiela  too  little  cellulose  to  be  cor 
useful  as  paper-making  material.     ''Fibers"  is  a  eeneral 

Elicable  to  anything  of  a  fibrous  texture.     It  shoula  be  ei^ 
owever,  that  except  for  some  asbestos  and  negligible  qu: 
other  fibers,  only  vegetable  fibers  are  used.     Rags  enter  ii^ 
all  kinds  of  paper  except  newsprint,  wrapping,  and  hangi 
although  certain  grades  of  a  great  many  other  kinds  of  pap- 
no  rags.     They  are  not  always  absent  from  the  kinds  of  p* 
tionea.     The  best  rags  are  new  hhen  cuttings,  although  r 
cuttings  make  an  excellent  quality  of  paper.     New  linei 
cuttings  have  their  most  important  use  m  making  the  bes 
of  writing,  bond,  and  ledger  paper.    Old  rags  of  light  cc 
have  been  carefully  sorted  and  cleaned  are  much  used 
writing  paper,  boot  paper,  tissue  paper,  and  all  sorts  of  ?    ^        ^ 
Heavy,  coarse,  colored  rags  are  one  of  the  important  ci    "" 
of  sheathing  .paper,  roofing  felt,  and  other  coarse,  heavy  p    J^ 
are  used  to  some  extent  in  making  paper  boards.     WooL    "^ 
not  used.     Waste  of  jute,  hemp,  and  flax  and  waste  bt 
gunny  cloth  are  often  used  to  make  a  heavy,  strong       "" 
mstance,  mamla  wrapping  paper.     Old  paper  enters  int 
all  kinds.     Ninety  per  cent  of  the  paper  ooards  made  in 
States  is  of  waste  paper.     Building  paper  and  felts  and  c 
ping  paper  also   consume  considerable  amounts.     Wasi 
used,  usually  in  small  proportions,  ia  making  book  pape, 
papers  of  relatively  high  quality.     Straw  is  also  used  m 
amounts  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  board,  and  to  son  ^  -, 
making  certain  kinds  of  paper.     Straw-board  manuf acturi 
is  a  definitely  developed  industry.  ^  * 

SUGGESTED   CHANGE   IN  TARIFF   WORDING.  ^^^  ,^,^ 

In  the  act  of  1913  there  is  an  item  at  the  end  of  parag^^'^X.,, 
the  free  list  which  reads  ''and  waste  of  any  of  the  ab-^\4.'\. 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. ''    The  articles  refi.^^^^^.;  ^ 
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volume  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Hongkong,  the  Philippines,  and 
other  eastern  countries  developed.  Thus  our  export  market  during 
the  war  shifted  from  western  Europe  and  Canada  to  Canada  and  the 
Orient. 

Our  export  trade,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  our  import  trade 
and  of  domestic  consumption.  In  1920  exports  amoimted  to  less 
than  one-sixth  of  imports.  In  1914  exports  were  approximately 
only  one-hundredth  of  domestic  consumption. 

IMPORTS. 

Imports  of  rags  appear  to  fluctuate  considerably  according  to 
business  conditions.  Thus  during  the  fiscal  years  from  1910  to  1913 
imports  of  rags  increased  steadily  from  180,114,457  pounds  to 
245,113,327  pounds.  In  the  fiscal  year  1914,  when  general  industry 
was  relatively  depressed,  they  fell  to  180,906,309  pounds.  During  the 
war  imports  remained  low,  reaching  the  small  amoimt  of  3,914,064 
pounds  in  the  calendar  year  1918.  During  the  prosperous  year  of 
1920  they  reached  a  record  amoimt,  273,007,172  poimds,  but  fell  to 
116,794,391  pounds  m  1921. 

Imports  of  other  kinds  of  paper  stock  ^  have  fluctuated  far  less, 
their  money  value  during  the  war  being  very  little  less  than  the 
average  pre-war  value.  Tney  were  greatest  in  value  in  the  calendar 
year  1920  when  they  amoimted  to  $1,792,578,  but  in  X921  they  were 
only  $2,527,185.  Quantity  figures  were  not  compiled  until  1919.  In 
the  last  three  years  the  quantities  have  been  very  nearly  equal  to 
the  quantities  of  rags  imported. 

Rags,  before  the  war,  came  primarily  from  the  textile  countries  of 
western  Europe,  particularly  the  Umted  Kingdom,  Germany,  and 
France,  and  also  Holland  and  Belgium.  During  the  war  Canada  was 
the  principal  source,  Europe  sending  practically  no  rags.  One  of  the 
most  serious  complaints  of  manufacturers  of  fine  paper  during  the 
war  was  the  difficulty  of  securing  high-class  textile  cuttings  from 
Europe.  After  the  war  Europe  regained  its  importance  as  a  supplier 
of  rags  to  the  United  States,  certain  countries  sending  record  amounts, 
although  imports  from  Germany  in  1920  were  still  a  small  fraction  of 
their  pre-war  volume. 

An  appended  table  (see  p.  58)  shows  also  imports  of  rag  pulp. 
These  are  considered,  however,  in  the  Tariff  Information  Survey  on 
Wood  Pulp  and  Rag  Pulp. 

The  same  general  pre-war  geographical  distribution  prevailed  also 
in  the  case  of  other  kinds  oi  paper  stock.  The  United  Kingdom, 
however,  stood  out  as  more  important  than  any  other  country  as  a 
source  of  ''aU  other''  paper  stock,  and  maintained  this  position 
steadily  throughout  the  war  and  after  it.  Moreover,  British  India  is 
also  an  important  source.  The  war  affected  the  distribution  of 
imports  much  less  in  the  case  of  "all  other"  paper  stock  than  in  the 
case  of  rags,  western  Europe  retaining  its  importance  as  a  source  of 
supply  from  1910  to  1921. 

The  latest  year  for  which  comparable  production  and  import  figures 
for  paper  stock  are  available  is  1914.  In  that  year  our  total  imports 
amounted  to  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  of  domestic  consump- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  value. 

1  Grasses,  fibers,  waste,  etc. 
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TARIFF   HI8TOBT. 


ler  the  tariff  acts  from 
■.e  list; 

COMPETmVE    CONDITIONS 


to  1913  paper  stock  has  been  on 


e  ia  uo  pressing  taj'iff  problem  in  the  case  of  paper  stock 

e  of  the  fact  that  there  ia  no  industry  which  has  as  its  function 
of  its  functions  the  production  of  paper  stock.  Paper  stock  is 
a  waste  product  or  a  by-product,  except  in  certain  minor 
es  such  as  the  production  of  esparto  grass  in  Spain  and 
,  which  does  not  come  into  competition  with  any  similar 
f  in  the  United  States,  and  which  mvolves  very  little  capital 
r.  It  is  true  that  the  gathering  of  old  paper  and  raes  has 
a  fairly  extensive  undertaking  m  the  United  States,  out  it 
no  process  other  than  a  concentration  in  central  places  of 
atenal  obtained  from  houses,  factories,  and  other  buildings 
1  throughout  the  country,  baling  or  baling  it,  and  trans- 
it to  the  consumer. 

Statistical  Tables. 

n8dhfti0n  of  fapeb  stock  in  the  united  states. 
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IMPOBTS  BY  OOUNTBIES. 

Paper  $tock,  crude  {except  wood  pvlp):  Rags  (except  woolen). 


Imported  front— 


B«lgiuin 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom.. 

Canada 

All  other  countries 

Total 


Fiscal  year. 


1910 


Pounds. 


29,087,730 

38,206,806 

46,624,701 

9,224,384 

38,618,168 

9,507,918 

8,845,750 


180,114,457 


Value. 


$279,720 
360,323 
760,657 
120,822 
423,448 
115,216 
107^191 


2,167,377 


1911 


Pounds. 


31,479,837 

36,860,416 

42,632,943 

9,453,368 

43,642,570 

9,806,815 

7,847,963 


180,813,902 


Value. 


$305,102 
343,782 
713, 177 
124,421 
580,411 
129,512 
92,792 


2,296,197 


1912 


Pounds. 


34,564,517 
43,711,391 
46y697,711 
22,158,839 
49,291,975 
10,002,951 
9,164,183 


214,681,5«7 


Value. 


$322,239 
308,799 
808,338 
263,058 
660,046 
136,034 
05,830 


2,685,342 


Imported  Dram — 


Belginm... 

France 

Gwmany 

Netherlands. 

United  Kingdom.. 

Canada 

All  other  countries 

Total 


Fiscal  year. 


1913 


Pounds. 


29,179,045 
55,280,037 
55,961,668 
20,150,105 
60,376,806 
11,578,545 
12,576,321 


245,113,327 


Value. 


$310,047 
607,807 

1,025,869 
284,069 
861,593 
178,636 
145,144 


3,413,165 


1014 


Pounds. 


22,748,961 
44,932,671 
32,618,737 
11,451.212 
48,440,022 
11,622,007 
9,098,399 


180,906,300 


Value. 


$202,808 
524,120 
574,625 
100,107 
730,872 
165,760 
95,077 


1015 


Pounds. 


4,372,008 
12,634,113 
10,888,615 

5,225,419 
45,201,500 
14,016,416 

6,464,425 


2,552,462 


98,872,650 


Value. 


$48,300 
165,850 
242,126 
77,323 
690,348 
222,900 
126,044 


1,572,909 


Imported  from— 


Belgium 

France 

Germany. 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom... 

Canada 

AU  other  countries. 


Total. 


Fiscal  year. 


1016 


Pounds. 


13,089,121 
263,012 

8,179,847 
28,208,902 
10,654,866 

6,176,388 


67,562,226 


Value. 


$234,528 
7,831 
161,721 
499,278 
195,054 
129,121 


1,227,533 


1917 


Pounds. 


13,761,826 


6,958,161 

11,221,000 

2,782,645 

9,475,037 


44,199,580 


Value. 


$348,496 


201,733 
252,402 
140,730 
214,921 


1,158,282 


1918 


Pounds. 


2,667,686 


1,221,601 

12,137,812 

3,505,563 

629,023 


20,251,584 


Value. 


$56,390 


41,853 
244,752 
120,055 

17,060 


480,110 


II        - 


Imported  from— 


Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom. . . 

Canada 

All  other  countries . 

Total 


Calendar  jrear. 


1918 


Pounds. 


752,947 


985,999 

1,826,058 

340,060 


3,914,064 


Value. 


1910 


Pounds. 


8,424,581 
$15,733  21,152,103 


'33,581,406 

34,055  23,072,658 


83,253 
11,150 


144,191 


6,348,123 
2,029,196 


94,608,067 


Value. 


$281,926 
830,418 


981,818 
715,665 
257,578 
113,362 


3,180,767 


1920 


Pounds. 


59,316, 
78,205, 

5,612, 
51,103, 
57,554, 

7,235, 
13,977, 


832 
858 
803 
834 
890 
137 
818 


Value. 


$1,640,624 

2,356,410 

299,942 

2,281,416 

2,110,604 

433,658 

507,314 


273^007,172 


9,719,968 


1921 


Pounds. 


26,043,583 
28,780,026 
25,809,798 
15,480,190 
11,627,826 
3,575,497 
5,477,471 


116,794,391 


Value. 


$402,611 
467,075 
386,189 
312,362 
292,183 
113,317 
147,404 


2,021,141 
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IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES — Continued. 

Paper  stock,  crude,  all  other. ^ 


tfted  from— 

Fiscal  year. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

$343,965 

195,241 

403,106 

135,304 

71,509 

1,535,136 

243,075 

823 

111,341 

$267,891 

266,486 

467,377 

194,475 

64,479 

1,496,750 

232,732 

48,494 

154,800 

$282,323 

268,970 

563,136 

149,690 

29,018 

1,375,481 

234,986 

91,489 

248,023 

$329,145 
295,753 
636,898 
179,959 
24,155 
1,748,762 
2616,341 
250,663 
126,564 

$499,042 

379,623 

1,196,880 

180,663 

38,413 

2,275,488 

350,290 

852, 152 

246,194 

$89,567 

180,079 

407,400 
1^,084 

63,870 

1,693,241 

298,424 

dom 

209,141 

ntries 

174,868 

• 

3,039.600 

3,183,483 

3,233,116 

3,858,240 

6,018,745 

3. 244. 674 

< 

Imported  f rom— 

Fiscal  year. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

$258,630 
3,024 
148,690 
229,780 
2,332,783 
297,232 
324.038 
132,856 

$45^,476 

$295,115 

88,807 
230,931 
2,162,068 
552,722 
724,533 
143, 196 

20  041 

44,640 

1,737,676 

531  262 

tn 

68' 952 

"ies 

OD  tfuO 

3,727,033 

4,356,733 

2,754,652 

sseSf  fibers,  waste,  etc.,  used  chiefly  for  paper  making. 


Calendar  year. 


1 — 

1             .    .  .-. 

1918, 
value. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Founds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

3,177,514 

11.664,349 

1,959 

7,886,404 

4,159,567 

55,326,167 

^939,659 

7,474,610 

7,161,728 

$119,760 
404,064 
78 
249,856 
120,346 
2, 157, 734 
483,924 
231,509 
236,527 

17,668,077 

17,227,669 

870,844 

21,806,296 

3,383,694 

114,242,461 

37,908,816 

8,948,195 

14,455,858 

$697,366 
610,789 
ul,  999 
927,056 
139,203 
4,522,931 
919,677 
236,355 
807,212 

11,964,738 

9,041,539 

5,883,472 

6,068,494 

890,078 

41,637,721 

30,877,726 

5,568,008 

6,192,900 

$260,989 
169,559' 
103.098 

........... 

$299,622 

•    •    V    « 

60 

90 

1,030,866 

688,342 

539, 403 

61,623 

169,294 
23,960 
1,084,680 
328,231 
118,881 
268,493' 

""l 

2, 620, 006 

126,781,957 

4,003,788 

236,601,910 

8,792,578 

118,014,676 

2,527,186 

2 M-4r 
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Paper  ttock:  Ragt,  n.  f.  ».,  attd  othtr  (except  wood  pu  Ip) — ContiDued. 


r. 

V     """ 

Fiscal  rear. 

Exported  to- 

1017 

•»18 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pomids. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

VB.». 

1,050 

»I 

38,  iw 

12,382 

21,804 

ia.«72 

190 

32,310 

■••fi 

^5,851 

71,351 

<,4«;58o 

S3o!2on 

4,871 

18,202 
13,784 

SS;S 

8S7,2S» 
401,448 

4;S04;«72 
2,807,608 

11 

1.89M,8I» 

18.100 

817,007 
140,  <N» 

'I;^ 

OmIkTS  1           H,7S4 

78,  W2 

1,S40 

34,155,376 

454,113 

2M,51«,aW 

680,162 

32,323,188 

' 

P^nds, 

Value, 

Founds.    1 
26,002  i 

v«lue. 

11  w 

21, »i 

(805 

20,805 

205 

-Ill 

2,71«t.6«l 
I'OTl'oSIi 

'siMlons 
'.wiian. 

444,640 

14^  MO 

sis 

10^288 
35,500 
18,800 

BrilL«h  East  AMca 

All  01  her  countries 

34,093 

Pouiid<.    1 

Value. 

Pomids. 

\Blae. 

3,712  j 

(243 

»3,536 
6,000 

■as 

841,226 

8^800. 

4.,i^;S[' 

'37S;s«0  1 

l4,72S,48.n  , 
2,023,.i00 
'4M;989 
4,7iK,6,T0 

13,155 

23.^ 
1,374:294 

™'Ki^-™.v;::: 

li'lf 

.v(,6na 

2,729:394  ■ 

2,688 
112,575 

2,758.329 

Total 

84,666, 46S  i 

2,718,929 

40,411,442 

739,3M 

TABIIT  IXFOEMATIOX  SriTXT^  tl 

RAT£S  OF  DCTT- 


T%nS  clftssificfttiaD  or  <lii»iiiai  Sacs  jf  iarr 


Piper  rtock,  erode,  of  fverydearriptaotuiiKJuiiiJucmlj^ 
IKS  of  ftll  kiitds.  cnh«r*tluii  v^ooL  irmsie,  skftvrLxs.  sirciiB^ 
flld  piper,  rape  ezxls,  w»ste  rope,  vmste  b«ep=4„~mny^ws. 
nnmy  ttoh.  oid  or  refuse,  to  be  ofjed  in  TrV^f  s^  f-  'ai^T~ij 
be  ooorerted  into  paper,  and  unfit  for  anr  otber  BKsciknazv. 
and  ooOOD  yfcst<',  wbeiber  for  paper  sioct  cr  cfjbtr  gW  jmipw. .    Fmi^ 
Pmr  stock,  erode,  of  every  descnptioc  jnftnrtrr.i  a^  laoHK. 
UNfs,  ri(5  otber  than  wool ',  wmste,  sijaTciOw  gcrgi^^Sv 
paper,  rope  ends,  w^sie  rope,  waste  hagirV.  cai  ar  :^ 

gannj btf* or poimT  doth. and po^^ar orotbcra— ii  Is < . 

tobe'eoDvmea  intopapKC ^",_  ««. 

Pmer  stock,  ande,  of  every  de^icriptkvi.  iccfaxdiix  aZ  fsssscs. 
UMfs,  r^^  v^asTe.  5-hs\ii>j^s.  dippinfrs,  old  paper.  rap«  eiii£s. 
waste  rope-  waste  bamnf;,  oid  or  refuse  fancT  b«j5  «r  ?;irL=y 
doQL,  and  poptar  or  other  woods,  fit  only  to  be  CHLTcriiHi  =1:^ 

paper. '. IVi,. 

Paper  stock,  cmde,  of  every  descriptioii.  indiiidiD^  all  glasses.. 
fibers,  rags  other  than  wool  >,  waste,  inHnding  >xte  wvsce. 
sharings.  dippines,  oM  paper,  rope  axis,  waste  rope,  aad 
waste  hagyrnp.  inwndmg  Md  gmmy  cteth  and  otd  gnr.rj  ~ 

fit  only  to  be  convened  into  paper 

Paper  stock,  erode,  of  every  descTiptxin,  indadrng  aH  ^ 
m>ers,  rags  'Other  than  wool),  waste,  incfaiding  jate^ 
shavings,  dippings,  old  p*per,  rope  ends,  wast«  rope,  acd  wasce 
bag^ring.  ana  aU  other  waste  not  ^>eda]ly  nrovided  for  in  ihs 
sectiOQ,  incfaiding  old  gtmny  dooi  and  ola  gunny  ba^^  used 

chiefly  for  p^>ermaking .'. 

Paper  stock,  erode,  of  ev»y  description,  indoding  all  grasses, 
fibers,  rags,  waste,  indoding  jot«,nanp,  and  flax  waste,  sav- 
ings, clippings,  old  paper,  rope  ends,  waste  rape,  and  waste 
bagipng,  and  all  other  waste  not  specially  proTided  for  in  this  ' 
section,  indndiny  oM  gunny  doth  and  6m.  gtmny  bags,  osed 
dii^y  fw paper  making....' D*. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions, 

y  that  the  merchandise  could  be  used  for  p^per 
»t  to  sustain  a  protest  claiming  classification  under  pdtr^ 
f  the  act  of  1913  as  being  *'  used  chiefly  for  papa*  makin^-^ 
i  bags  of  comparatively  laj^e  size,  frequentfy  entire  ba^ 
one  end  or  side,  the  fabric  in  most  cases  being  stiU  sounc. 
3garded  as  rags  under  paragraph  586  of  that  act.  X'ni^ec 
wning,  9  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  84  of  1919.) 
under  the  act  of  1913  the  court,  in  construing  paragn^>ii 
it  if  the  material  is  so  worn  as  to  be  no  better  than  raiiSw 
»r  shreds,  and  is  not  such  as  is  chiefly  used  for  paper 
5  exempt  from  duty  imder  paragraph  586  of  the  act  of 
If  it  is  commercially  and  chiefly  used  as  paper  slock. 
duty  as  such  imder  paragraph  566.  (McGettrick  r. 
3,  11  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  —  of  1921,  T.  D.  38727.) 
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PREFACE. 


&  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surrejn  prepai 
ted  States  TarifE  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the 
Q.  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articL 
lities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  191^ 
lot  specifically  proTided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  nmi 
':  the  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

me  cases  two  or  more  parajB;raphs  hare  been  combined 
L&l.  In  doing  this,  industrial  relationship  of  the  articl 
illowed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  pare 
m  treated  anaer  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tarifl^act, 

made  to  this  fact  at  the  p^mt  where  the  para^aph  appc 
ical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiabl 
r  srade  of  the  same  article  ia  on  the  free  list,  the  art 
led  under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  fi 
icaL  order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  artic 
industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  para| 
1  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  fo 
ice  of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at.  the 
:  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  ord 
i  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  "  Introduction  and  ic 
L  contains: 

An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  seri* 
eneral  method  of  treatment. 

An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the 
f  1913,  shoving  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  art 
ided  for,  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragrapl 
ber  of  such  paragraph. 

A  Ust  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  parag 

articles  includ^  in  each  pamphlet. 

aU8  by  use  of  this  "Introduction  and  index"  the  exact 

of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  c 
rtfuDed. 

a  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Comoiission  ha 
rices  of  Constant  Southworth,  of  its  staff,  and  of  others. 
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[BIJL.OUS,  AND  FILTER  PAPER  AND  THEK  MANU- 
FACTURES. 


\ 


ACT  OF  OCTOBER  3,   1913. 

^apers  commonly  known  as  copying  paper,  stereotype  paper,  bibulous 
X>apery  x>ottery  paper,  letter-copying  books,  whoUy  or  partly  manu- 
re paper  and  filtering  paper,  ana  articles  manufactured  from  any  of 
papers  or  of  which  such  paper  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
a  acL  valorem. 

Summary. 

»aper  (148,142  tons  in  1921)  ranks  seventh  in  production 
3  different  kinds  of  paper  in  the  United  States,  being  ex- 
paper  boards,  newsprint,  book  i)aper,  wrapping  paper,  fine 
1  building  paper.  The  production  of  blotting  paper/ the 
kind  of  bibulous,  paper,  in  1919  was  about  one-fourteentii 
sue  paper.  Litmus  paper,  classified  as  bibulous  i)aper,  and 
er  are  specialties  produced  in  very  small  quantities.  An 
places  the  annual  production  of  filter  paper  in  the  United 
500  tons. 

3  no  tariff  problem  in  the  tissue  and  blotting  paper  industries, 
tie  other  important  paper-producmg  cguntnes  of  the  world 
exportable  surplus  of  tissue  and  blotting  paper.  On  the 
ad,  the  United  States  exported  in  1919,  5  per  cent  of  the 
per  production  and  imported  in  1921  only  one-third  of  1  per 
production.  Imports  of  blotting  paper  into  the  United 
re  practically  negligible  now.  It  is  probable  that  exports 
nports.  Litmus  paper  is  unimportant.  No  import  or  export 
re  available.  This  countrjr  produces  only  an  ordinary  grade 
paper  for  clarifying  licjuids  and  for  qualitative  work  in 
y.  The  United  States  is  dependent  on  England,  Sweden, 
7,  and  Prance  for  practically  the  whole  supply  of  high-grade 
tper  for  quantitative  chenical  analysis. 

Summary  table — TSsme  papers 


Year. 


fear; 


DomeBtic 

produc- 

tioii.s 


Short  ioru. 


M16,401 
Vi26*286 


143,298 

•155,400 

177,447 

148,142 


Imports  for 

ocmsump- 

tioo.i 


Short  tofu, 
604 
746 
696 
819 
998 
932 
758 
910 
326 

199 
342 
428 
514 


Domestic 
exports.^ 


Ratio  to  production. 


Imports.^  I  Exports.* 


Percent*  '   Percent. 


0.86 


.72 


11,443,578 

2,056,607 

2,654,529 

906,411 


.14 
.22 
.24 
.84 


5.05 


lUe  figures  for  bibulous  and  filter  paper  are  too  meager  to  permit  the  compilation  of  summary 

icUoQ  fi^urts  for  1914  are  from  Bureau  of  Census;  later  figures  from  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

les  copying,  stereotype,  bibulous,  tissue,  and  pottery  papers. 

les  tissue  and  toilet  papers. 

I  ou  quantity. 

I  on  value. 

dar  year.  * 

)  of  production  in  1919.  accordine  to  the  Bureau  of  Census,  was  140,695,523.    (The  figure  shown 

tity  was  compiled  by  the  FederaiTrade  Commission.) 

1 
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Summary  table — Tissue  jtaper — Continued. 


Fiscal  year: 

1910 

1911 

1912 

19K 

1914 , 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 ^... 

Calendar  year: 

1918... 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Im 


iports 


eonsump- 
tion.* 


Value* 

$276,205 
307,329 
285,562 
S42,485 
383,831 
364,002 
369,591 
414,461 
237,^ 

149,712 
396,418 
458,818 
451,802 


» Includes  copsdng,  stereotyi)e,  bibulous,  tissue,  and  pottefy  papers. 

General  Information. 


Value  per 

Amount 

Utittof 

of  duty.* 

quantity 
(pound).' 

1108,666 

ia229 

129,427 

.206 

120,873 

.205 

143,526 

.209 

122,035 

.192 

109,200 

.195 

110,877 

.244 

124,338 

.228 

71,201 

.864 

44,914 

.376 

118,925 

.580 

137,645 

.537 

135,541 

.439 

Actual  or 

equlTa- 

lentad 

valorem 

rate.* 


Per  cent. 
39.34 
42.11 
42.33 
41.91 
31.79 
3a  00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 

30.00 
3a  00 
30.00 
30.00 


description. 


Tissue  paper. — Tissue  paper  is  a  thin  papjer  of  fine,  soft  texture, 
silky  to  tne  touch,  translucent,  and  to  a  limited  extent  transparent; 
it  is  distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  paper  chiefly  by  its  thihness. 
The  better  qualities  are  made  from  rag  and  the  cheaper  from  wood 
pulp.  Its  principal  uses  are  for  toilet  purposes,  for  napkins,  and  for 
wrapping  articles,  especially  articles  liable  to  tarnish.  The  anti- 
tamishing  quality  results  from  special  proeesses  pursued  in  its  manu- 
facture wiich  free  it  from  sulpnur  or  other  chemicals  that  tarnish 
metal.  Wrapping  paper,  which  is  also  tissue  paper,  is  considered 
as  tissue  paper  for  tariff  purposes  and  bears  a  duty  of  30  pei 
cent  instead  of  the  25  per  cent  duty  on  wrapping  paper  n.  s.  p.  f. 

Copying,  stereotype,  pottery,  and  crfipe  papers,  as  specified  in 
paragraph  323  of  the  act  of  1913,  are  special  varieties  of  tissue  paper, 
their  output  forming,  however,  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
total  output  of  tissue  paper.  Copying  paper  is  a  strong,  unsized, 
usually  cheap  tissue  paper  used  for  the  manufacture  of  letter  books, 
in  which  copies  of  letters  are  kept,  and  also  for  the  manufacture  of 
carbon  paper.  The  letter-copying  books  themselves  are  also  duti- 
able under  paragraph  323  at  the  same  rate.  Stereotype  paper  is  an 
extra  strong  phable  tissue  used  in  the  manufacture  oi  stereos  (molds 
or  matrices)  from  which  printing  plates  are  made.  It  is  often  an 
absorbent,  unsized,  so-called  waterleaf  paper.  The  sheets  of  paper, 
a  considerable  number  together,  and  backed  by  matrix  paper,  which 
is  an  absorbent  paper  similar  to  high-grade  hard  blotting  paper,  and 
by  ordinary  brown  paper,  are  pressea  against  the  type  to  form  the 
mold,  the  metal  for  the  plate  being  then  cast  in  the  mold.  Pottery 
paper,  a  term  not  used  m  the  paper  trade,  is  either  a  thin  tissue  of 
good  quality,  well  glazed,  used  lor  wrapping  pottery,  or  a  special 
kind  of  tissue  paper  by  which  designs  are  transferred  to  pottery. 
Crfipe  paper  is  a  very  thin,  tough,  strong  tissue,  made  usually  of  com- 
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colored  and  p&ssed  through  heavy  embossed  rol 
de  tile  paper  into  a  form  reaembliog  cr^pe.  It  is  i 
wnd  decorative  purposes;  also  for  paper  towels.  K 
r  is  an  unusually  strong  tissue  paper,  made  wholly  c 
iliate  ■wood  pulp. 
and.  ^filter  puper.— Bibulous  paper  is  a  porous,  absorl 

for  soaking  up  liquids.  Blotting  paper  is  the  print 
bibulous  paper.  One  kind  of  tissue  paper,  used  for  i 
3ses,  is  called  bibulous  tissue  paper.  Litmus  pape 
aemically  treated  paper,  used  to  determine  whether  a  s 
1  or  alkaline  in  nature,  is,  for  customs  purposes,  regai 
s  paper.  Filter  paper,  although  separately  named  in 
eatly  a  kind  of  bibulous  paper;  the  domestic  produc 
s  a  very  ordinary  grade,  differing  little  from  blotting  p; 
irincipally  for  clarifying  liquids.  It  is  used  by  manufac 
p,  vamijih,  paint,  sugar,  color,  and  pharmaceutical  p 
by  electrical  companies  to  filter  oil  for  transformers.     , 

for  chemical  qualitative  analysis.  The  best  grades 
ive  analysis  are  not  made  in  this  country,  but  must  be 
Recently,  however,  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  mi 

the  better  grades.  Toweling  paper  partakes  of  the  c 
s  both  of  absorbent  or  bibulous  paper  and  of  tii^sue  ps 
{uently  a  crfipe  paper  of  somewhat  greater  thickness  1 
tissue  paper. 

r  in  the  tariff  chusification  of  191S. ^-The  terms  "bibu 
ind  "pottery  paper '  are  now  very  little  used  in  the  An 
,e.  Inoy  are  likely  to  cause  confusion  in  reporting  impi 
mR  classification  of  the  act  of  1913  in  groupmg  bibulous 
per  with  tissue  paper  is  apparently  based  more  on  a  di 
)  tc^ether  all  papers  bearing  a  30  per  cent  duty  than  on 
iced  similarity  of  material,  structure,  or  use.  Thus,  in 
ition  of  the  several  kinds  of  paper  provided  for  in  par^i 
lulous  paper  is  between  stereotype  paper,  which  is  a  vai 
c  paper,  and  tissue  paper  itself  although  bibulous  pape 
is  ODtirely  unlike  tissue  paper.  Filter  paper  is  adjacen 
aper  without  a  comma  between,  as  if  to  imply  some  pari 
03C  relationship,  whereas  in  reality  the  two  varieties  are 
material,  method  of  manufacture,  and  use. 

such  a  cla^ificstiou  is  liable  to  mislead  is  demonstratec 
:icles  importod  under  paragraph  323  of  the  act  of  1911 
sd  by  Ine  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Pomestic  Commt 
ireau  in  question,  because  the  item,  copying  paper,  is  na 
ccords  imports  of  these  papers  under  the  general  hea^ 
ing  and  similar  papers  and  manufactures  of."     This  classi 

a  groupiog  of  wholly  dissimilar  varieties  of  paper,  viz,  ti 
■ibulous  paper,  under  a  minor  subdivision  of  one  of  t 
IPS,  copymg  paper  being  a  relatively  unimportant  kinc 
paper.  Moreover,  the  figures  for  the  imports  of  cr6pe  p 
liose  for  filter  paper  are  reported  jointly,  altliough,  as  nc 
varieties  have  little  in  common  beside  the  fact  fliat  they 
paper. 
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Also  the  inclusion  of  letter-copying  books  between  varieties  of 
unmanufactured  paper  is  open  to  oojection  on  the  grounds  of  incon- 
sistency. 

.  DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

The  production  of  tissue  paper  ranks  seventh  in  the  scale  of  th^ 
domestic  output  of  paper,  being  exceeded  by  that  of  paper  boards, 
newsprint,  book  paper,  wrappmg  paper,  fine  paper,  and  building 
paper.  In  value  of  production,  however,  tissue  paper  ranks  ahead 
of  building  paper.  The  production  of  blotting  paper  is  only  about 
one-fourteenth  that  of  tissue  paper.  The  omer  grades  discussed, 
filter  paper  and  litmus  paper,  are  specialties  produced  in  very  small 
quantities  in  this  coimtrjr. 

Materials. — ^The  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tissue  paper 
consists  of  rag  pulp,  chemical  wood  pulp  (principally  sulphite) ,  and  to 
some  extent  ground  wood.  A  similar  gradation  of  material  exists  in 
the  case  of  blotting  paper,  except  that  soda  wood  pulp  is  used  to  a 

freater  degree  than  sulphite.  Filter  paper  is  usually  made  from 
igh-grade  cotton-rag  pulp,  with  sometimes  a  little  wool  fiber  mixed 
in.  Litmus  paper  is  made  mainly  of  rag  pulp  and  to  some  extent  of 
chemical  wood  pulp.  Although  much  wooa  pulp  and  considerable 
quantities  of  rags  are  imported,  they  come  in  free,  the  former  prin- 
cipally from  Canada  and  to  some  extent  from  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  the  latter  from  Europe.  Thus  the  availability  of  the 
main  raw  materials  is  not  affected  oy  the  tariff. 

Secondary  materials  are  rosin,  alum,  dyes,  china  clay,  agalite,  and 
tincture  of  litmus.  Rosin  is  used  for  sizing  purposes  to  decrease  the 
porosity  and  absorbency  of  the  paper,  and,  if  a  design  or  anything 
else  is  to  be  printed  on  it,  to  allow  it  to  take  the  ink  without  blotting. 
Alum  is  used  to  precipitate  the  rosin  and  any  coloring  material 
which  may  be  used.  Filler,  which  rendera  the  paper  opaque  and 
gives  it  body,  is  very  little  used  in  the  varieties  of  paper  under  dis- 
cussion, except  blotting  paper  and  composite  matrices  made  of 
stereotype  paper.  The  principal  fillers  are  talc,  agalite  (groimd 
asbestine  fiber) ,  and  china  clay.  English  china  clay  is  considered  by 
many  people  the  most  satisfactory  kmd  of  china  clay.  Tincture  of 
litmus  IS  used  for  impregnating  the  paper  from  which  Utmus  paper  is 
made.  These  secondary  materials  are  used  in  small  amoimts. 
Obtaining  them  presents  no  difficulty  and  no  tariff  problem.  (For 
special  consideration  of  rags,  English  china  clay,  and  coloring  mate- 
nals  in  relation  to  paper  manufacture,  see  survey  on  fine  paper.) 

EquipmerU, — Practically  all  the  machinery  and  other  eqmpment 
of  the  tissue,  blotting,  and  filter  paper  industries  are  manufactured  in 
this  coimtry.  The  American  product  appears  to  be  as  satisfactory 
as  any  foreign  paper  machinery.  The  American  manufacturer  of 
these  kinds  oi  paper  is  in  as  advantageous  a  position  to  procure  equip- 
ment as  the  manufacturer  in  any  other  coimtry. 

Methods  of  production. — ^The  preparation  of  the  wood  and  rag  pulp 
prior  to  the  paper-making  process  is  described  in  the  survey  on  wood 
pulp  and  rag  pulp.  The  process  in  the  beater  and  in  the  Jordan 
refining  engine  is  exactly  the  same  for  the  papers  imder  discussion  as 
for  any  other  kind  of  paper.     (See  survey  on  printing  paper.) 
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)sue  paper  must  be  made  ordinarily  on  a  special  machine  because 
i  extreme  thinness.  The  web  of  paper  has  not  the  strength  to 
■-  across  imsupported  from  one  part  oi  an  ordinary  paper  machine 
lother.  Moreover,  it  does  not  need  as  much  pressing  and  drying 
ost  other  varieties  of  paper.  A  modification  of  the  Fourdrmier 
une  known  as  the  Harper  machine  is  much  used  to  meet  these 
al  conditions.  This  machine  resembles  an  ordinary  Fourdrinier 
line  (see  survey  on  printing  paper),  with  the  entire  portion 
d  of  the  presses  turned  aroimd  end  for  end,  for  the  wire  travels 
f  from  the  presses  instead  of  toward  them.  The  paper  formed 
he  wire  is  carried  back  from  the  couch  roUs  (at  the  end  of  the 
)  on  a  long  felt  traveling  on  rolls  high  above  the  wire.  This 
supports  the  paper  imtil  it  enters  the  presses,  and  sometimes  even 
I  it  enters  the  oryers;  thus  there  are  no  gaps  to  bridge,  such  as 
b  between  the  couch  rolls  and  presses  in  the  ordinary  Fourdrinier 
hine.  Because  of  the  little  pressing  required,  the  Harper  machine 
uently  has  only  one  set  of  press  rolls. 

dryer  of  the  type  used  on  a  Yankee  machine  is  often  employed 
drying  tissue  paper,  on  account  of  the  ease  and  comparative 
kness  of  dr^ring  such  paper.  This  dryer  consists  of  a  huge  single 
ader,  sometimes  considerably  more  than  10  feet  in  diameter, 
reas  on  the  ordinary  Fourdrinier  machine  there  are  many  drying 
aders  of  3  to  5  feet  diameter.  It  has  a  poUshed  surface,  against 
[^h  a  set  of  press  rolls  runs,  the  top  press  .roll  coming  in  contact 
1  the  surface  of  the  dryer.     A  drver  felt  ciarries  the  paper  around 

cylinder  and  between  the  cyUnder  and  the  press  rolls.  By  this , 
hod  a  shiny  surface,  imobtainable  by  ordinary  calendering,  is  * 
arted  to  one  side  of  the  paper,  the  process  being  somewhat 
ilar  to  ironing  laimdry.  It  is  not  a  fast  way  of  producing  paper, 
'^ever,  for  the  cylinder,  in  order  to  dry  the  paiper  in  one  revolution, 
5t  run  slowly.  '  Not  all  tissue  paper  is  dried  in  this  way;  a  great 
I  is  dried  over  ordinary  drying  cylmders  and  is  machine  cllendlred. 
if ter  the  tissue  paper  is  made,  a  number  of  finishing  processes  cut 
ip  into  the  desired  sizes,  perforate  it  (in  the  case  of  toilet  paper 
[  paper  towels),  and,  if  necessary,  roll  it  up. 
Plotting  paper  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  usually  on  a  Four- 
lier  macnine,  but  sometimes  on  a  cvlinder  machine.  (See  sur- 
^s  on  printing  paper  and  on  paper  boards.)  The  best  blotting 
)ers  are  made  oi  cotton  fiber,  because  of  its  great  capacity  to  soak 
liquids.  Soft  soda  pulp,  preferably  poplar,  gum,  or  sycamore, 
vever,  makes  ja  satisfactory  medium  grade.  Esparto  fiber  is 
ch  used  in  England  to  produce  the  same  grade.  These  fibers 
da  and  esparto)  are  light,  short,  bulky,  and  opaque,  and  much 
»ter  adapted  to  making  olotting  paper  tnan  is  smpnite  wood  pulp. 
.6  survey  on  wood  pulp  and  rag  pulp.)  Cheap  blotters  are  some- 
les  made  of  almost  pure  mechanical  wood  pulp.  The  Germans 
ke  an  extra-thick  blotting  paper  out  of  waste  cotton  with  20  per 
It  wool  addition.  From  10  to  20  per  cent  of  filler  appears  to  be  ^ 
3wable  in  blotting-paper  manufacture  without  diminishing  the 
sorptive  power  of  tne  paper.  Agalite  (ground  asbestine  fiber) 
:he  best  filler  for  the  higner  grades  and  china  clay  or  chalk  for  the 
i^er  grades.  The  Germans  have  a  process  for  strengthening  the 
rder  of  blottmg  papdr  bv  impregnating  it  with  substances  not 
>ily  soluble  in  water,  sucn  as  varnishes,  fats,  rosin,  soap,  glue. 
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fUflAimt  «^M  which  are  frequently  treated  with  tannin,  alum,  formal- 
o^hrrle,  etc. 

Trie  principal  requirements  of  good  blotting  paper  are  absorbencjr, 
fl  good  printing  surface,  and  freedom  from  hairiness.  Hairiness  tends 
to  cause  smudging  of  the  ink. 

The  best  filter  paper  is  the  purest  form  of  cellulose  in  general  use. 
Filter  paper  should  oe  made  ol  a  gc^d  Quality  of  cotton  ra^.  Some- 
tipfies  a  httle  wool  fiber  is  mixed  in.  Tne  rag^s  are  boiled  with  caustic 
•crda  and  then  bleached  with  gaseous  chlorine.  No  sizing  is  used. 
Great  skill  is  needed  in  adjusting  the  speed  and  in  determining  the 
correct  period  of  beatii^,  for  if  the  stock  is  beaten  too  slowly  the  rate 
of  filtration  in  the  finished  paper  will  be  too  slow,  while  if  the  stock 
in  ben  ten  too  freely  fine-grained  precipitates  will  pass  through  the 
filter.  The  nature  of  the  beating  will  be  determined  by  whether  a 
thorough  and  hence  slow  filtering  paper  or  a  fast  and  nence  not  a 
very  thorough  filtering  paper  is  desired.  The  best  filter  paper,  after 
being  made  on  the  paper  machine,  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  and 
hydrofluoric  acid  to  remove  the  inorganic  impurities.  The  Swedish 
system  is  then  to  freeze  the  paper;  this  renders  it  soft  and  minutely 
porous,  as  the  action  of  ice  crystals,  while  forming,  forces  the  fibers 
apart  with  just  enough  vigor  to  produce  pores  of  the  most  suitable 
size  and  shape. 

The  English  have  a  good  system  of  toughening  ordinary  filter  paper. 
They  dip  it  quickly  into  concentrated  nitric  acid,  dram  it  rapidly, 
place  it  in  running  water,  and  then  immerse  it  in  0.5  per  cent  am- 
^  monium  hydroxide  until  all  acid  is  neutralized.  They  then  wash  it 
in  running  water,  drain,  and  partially  dry  it  between  sheets  of  blotting 
paper;  after  it  is  removed  from  the  blotting  paper  it  is  full}^  dried  at 
a  nigh  temperature,  and  then  the  whole  process  is  repeated.  The 
linear  shrinkage  is  about  9  per  cent. 

Only  filter  paper  for  accurate  quantitative  analytical  work  needs 
these  special  treatments.  Papers  for  rough  qualitative  work  and 
industnal  purposes  are  not  so  treated. 

After  bemg  made  into  sheets  filter  paper  is  ordinarily  stamped  out 
in  disks  of  various  diameters,  which  are  packed  together  in  tundles 
for  sale,  although  a  good  deal  is  sold  in  sheet  form.  The  heavier 
grades  are  sold  in  large  sheets  for  filter  presses  and  other  industrial 
work. 

Considerable  quantities  of  filter-paper  stock  are  never  made  into 
paper  at  all,  but  are  dried  and  sola  in  bulk  form  as  filter  masse  for 
packing  into  various  forms  of  stoneware  and  metallic  filtering  appara- 
tus. For  this  purpose  sulphite  wood  pulp  is  an  effective  and  cheap 
substitute  for  cotton  rag  pulp.     (See  survey  on  filter  masse.) 

Litmus  paper  is  made  from  an  ordinary  waterleaf  (unsized)  paper 
of  rag  or  wood  pulp,  similar  to  the  (jheapor  grades  of  filter  paper. 
The  paper  is  soaked  in  tincture  of  litmus, 

Organizdtion, — The  grades  of  paper  disounsed,  like  all  other  kinds 
of  paper,  are  usually  produce<l  in  largo  factories,  each  one  capitalized 
at  a  large  amount,  for  expensive  niacjhinery  occupying  considerable 
space  is  necessary.  The  establishment  of  a  paper  mill,  especially 
one  which  makes  its  own  pulp,  takes  a  long  time.  The  investment 
is  thus  necessarily  a  permanent  one. 

The  greater  number  of  the  mills  prodiaiing  tissue  paper  manu- 
facture that  kind  of  paper  only.     Nearly  half  the  concerns  converting 
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e  paper  into  toilet  paper  also  manufacture  the  tissue  paper  itself. 
t  concerns  in  the  United  States  make  blotting  paper.  Some  of 
i  make  a  small  quantity  of  litmus  paper.  Seven  concerns  manu- 
ire  filter  paper. 

wide  domestic  market  exists  for  tissue  and  blotting  paper,  while 
lis  and  other  special  absoii)ent  papers  and  filter  paper,  on  account 
tieir  limited  use,  are  usually  manufactured  only  in  response  to 
ial  orders. 

anuf acturers  of  tissue  paper  are  affiliated  in  the  Tissue  Paper 
Lufacturers'  Association  and  converters  of  toilet  paper  in  the 
et  Paper  Converters'  Association.  No  special  associations  exist 
manufacturers  of  the  otiier  kinds  of  paper  in  question,  as  far  as 
^e  particular  ffrades  as  such  are  concerned. 

lumber  ofmius. — In  December,  1920,  there  were  101  mills  in  the 
ted  States  manufacturing  tissue  paper;  of  the  companies  owning 
36  mills  16  made  crfipe  paper,  7  copying  paper,  and  6  stereo  tissue 
►er.  Of  the  52  concerns  making  toilet  paper,  26  made  their  own 
ue  paper  on  Fourdrinier  or  Harper  machines,  being  mcluded 
ong  companies  owning  the  above  total  of  101  tissue-pa{)er  mills; 
were  merdiy  converters,  purchasing  their  tissue  paper.  In  July, 
12,  95  mills  were  manufacturing  tissue  paper.  Of  the  54  concerns 
king  toilet  paper  in  1922,  25  made  their  own  tissue  paper. 
Filter  paper  and  blotting  paper,  as  already  noted,  were  made  in 
12  by  7  and  8  companies,  respectively.  Paper  for  towels  was  made 
24  companies. 

Geographical  distribution. — Nearly  one-half  of  the  tissue  paper 
3ducea  in  this  coimtry  is  made  in  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Wis- 
isin,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts  are  the 
aer  important  States  producing  tissue  paper.  Richmond,  Va.,  is 
B  largest  blotting-paper  center  m  the  United  States.     The  District 

Columbia,  Connecticut,  Massadiusetts,  and  Ohio  are  also  of 
jnificance  in  blotting-paper  manufacture.    American  filter  paper 

made  in  Massachusetti?,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Bw  York,  and  Virginia. 

Domestic  production  and  consumption. — Between  1899  and  1920  the 
oduction  of  tissue  paper  in  the  United  States  increased  more  than 
sfold,  from  28,406  tons  m  1899  to  177,447  tons  m  1920.  In  1921,  it 
^creased  to  148,142  tons  but  reached  108,569  tons  in  the  first  seven 
onths  of  1922. 

An  appended  table,  page  13,  of  monthly  tissue-paper  production 
om  1919  to  1921  shows  an  increase  from  an  average  of  slightly 
7er  10,000  tons  per  month  in  the  first  half  of  1919  to  nearly  15,000 
ms  per  month  in  the  second  half  of  1919.  The  increase  continued 
owly  in  1920  to  about  17,000  tons  per  month  during  the  summer, 
rom  October,  1920,  to  January,  1921,  a  marked  decrease  took  place 
wing  to  the  business  depression.  However,  production  gradually 
icreased  during  1921.  Production  in  Decemter,  1921,  was  more 
ban  twice  that  of  January,  1921. 

The  production  of  blotting  paper  more  than  tripled  between  1899 
nd  1914,  increasing  from  4,351  to  14,157  tons  in  tnat  period.  How- 
ver,  it  decreased  to  13,420  tons  in  1919. 

As  already  noted,  the  domestic  production  of  filter  and  Utmus  paper 
ised  in  chemistry  is  very  smaU.  One  vestimate  places  the  annual 
liter  production  at  500  tons. 
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Domestic  production  of  tissue  paper  supplies  practically  the  whole 
of  domestic  consumption,  imports  mto  this  (Country  in  tiie  calendar 
year  1920  amounting  to  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  production. 
Plotting  paper  used  in  the  United  States  is  also  practically  entirely 

froduc^  at  home,  although  before  the  war  some  came  from  England, 
ilter  paper  likewise  is  produced  principally  at  home,  except  for  the 
best  graaes  for  accurate  quantitatiye  work,  which  must  be  imported. 
Dome^ic  exports. — The  only  exports  separately  reported  are  tnose 
labeled  '' tissue  and  toilet  paper,"  and  these  haye  been  compiled  only 
from  1918  up  to  1922  by  value,  not  by  quantity.  In  1918  they  amoimted 
to  $1,443,578,  in  1919  to  $2,056,607,  and  in  1920  to  $2,654,529.  In 
1921,  they  decreased  to  $906,411.  In  the  calendar  year  1919  the 
United  States  exported  5  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production  of 
tissue  paper  (including  toilet).  In  the  first  seven  months  of  1922 
exports  amounted  to  2,217  tons,  or  2  per  cent  of  production.  The 
value  of  these  exports  was  $656,252. 

Canada  is  the  largest  market,  with  $804,616  worth  of  imports  from 
the  United  States  in  the  calendar  jrear  1921.  The  next  most 
important  market  in  1921  was  the  United  Kingdom,  with  imports 
valued  at  $178,237.  Mexico  and  Cuba  were  the  only  other  important 
markets  in  1921,  although  in  1919  and  1920  the  United  States 
exported  considerable  quantities  to  other  Latin-Aiuerican  countries 
and  to  countries  in  the  Far  East.  ^ 

The  domestic  exports  of  filter  paper  are  insignificant. 

FOUEIGN    PRODUCTION. 

Tissue  paper r  —As  in  most  other  grades  of  paper,  the  United  States 
leads  the  world  in  the  production  of  tissue  paper.  Nevertheless, 
some  European  countries  produce  tissue  paper,  particularly  tissue 
paper  for  carbonizing,  whicn  is  superior  in  certain  respects  to  Ameri- 
can paper,  and  is  used,  to  some  extent,  in  the  United  States.  Engli^ 
carbonizing  tissue  paper  is  of  excellent  quality.  Before  the  war, 
although  reliable  comparative  figures  for  tissue  paper  production  are 
not  available,  Germany  was  probably  second  to  the  United  States  in 
importance.  Thus,  in  1914  Germany  exported  $795,350  worth  of 
tissue  paper,  which  is  probably  considerably  more  than  the  United 
States  exported  in  that  year.  Germany's  sports  of  tissue  paper 
went  in  largest  amount  to  the  United  Kmgdom.  Next  most 
important  as  the  destination  of  Germany's  exports  were  Austria- 
Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  other  European  countries.  The  United 
States  received  $26,765  worth.  Sweden  can  not  meet  homo  require- 
ments m  tissue  paper,  and  therefore  must  miport  it  m  considerable 
quantity.  Norway  produced  only  2,320  metric  tons  of  tissue  paper 
in  1909.  The  United  Kingdom  before  the  war  was  dependent  on 
Germany,  Austria,  and  France,  and  to  some  extent  tne  United  States, 
for  part  of  her  tissue  paper.  Canada  in  1919  P^f^^^ly  3,530 
short  tons  of  tissue  and  toUet  paper,  valued  at  |^^'~^-  As  the 
United  States  exported  to  Canada  m  that  y?,f,  *^^2;,^fJ,,^^'*th  of 
tissue  paper,  and  m  1920,  $797,395  worth,  it  will  be  seen  that  Canada 
imports  from  this  country  nearly  as  much  as  she  V^^^^^' 

Cloning  gaper.-Sepa/ate  figures  for  fore^  tf  ^fr^L  TTnU^l 
avaUable^  It  is  signitfcant,  however,  that  before  the  ^^J^^  United 
States   could  maiScet  high-class  blotting  paper  m  Germany   and 
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I,  the  countries  from  which  the  United  States  mieht  most  ex- 
►inpetition.  Sweden  in  1912  imported  83  tons  of  olotting  and 
aper,  20  of  which  came  from  the  United  States.  However, 
1  also  exported  some  blotting  paper,  though  not  as  much  as 
ported.  The  United  Kingdom  imports  considerable  quantities 
ting  paper.  The  United  States,  Germany,  and  Sweden  are  her 
iources  of  imports.  Canada  produced  practically  no  blotting 
whatsoever  in  1917  or  in  1919. 

ir  and  litmus  paper. — ^The  best  grades  of  filter  paper  are  mann- 
ed in  England,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  France,  where  there 
lumber  or  firms  that  have  given  special  attention  to  the  sub- 
nd  have  produced  a  wide  variety  of  filter  papers  suitable  to  the 
s  requirements  of  the  chemist.  Before  the  war  Germany  was 
incipal  manufacturer  of  filter  paper,  Sweden  was  second,  and  ^ 
3  was  third.  During  the  past  five  years  England  has  built  up 
^tantial  business  in  high-grade  •  filter  paper   and  has .  forged 

front  in  the  scale  of  prpduction.  England  now  ranks  mst 
wreden  second;  Germany  and  France  rank  next  with  approxi- 
>r  equal  production.  The  United  States  is  dependent  on  these 
'ies  for  its  supply  of  filter  paper  for  quantitative  analytical 

Litmus  paper  m  foreign  countries,  principally  th9se  just  men- 
[,  is  a  specialty,  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  and  is  produced  in 
small  quantities. 

IMPORTS. 


ing  to  the  system  used  in  compiling  import  statistics,  it  was 
lit  up  to  1919  to  determine  the  separate  amounts  of  the  imports 
!  varieties  imder  discussion.  The  figures  for  imports  of  copying, 
►type,  bibulous,  tissue,  and  pottery  papers,  howler,  come 
r  close  to  the  figiires  for  imports  of  all  grades  of  tissue  paper, 
though  they  omit  crfipe  paper  and  include  bibulous  paper, 
increased  from  524  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  1907  to  998  tons  in 
seal  year  1914,  but  fell  oflf  sharply  during  the  war.  In  th© 
dar  years  1919,  1920,  and  1921  they  were  342,  428,  and  514 
respectively.  As  shown  in  the  summary  table,  the  1920  im- 
were  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  domestic  production,  and  in 
seal  year  1914,  when  imports  were  largest,  tney  were  only  0.86 
)er  cent  of  production. 

e  imports  of  the  different  varieties  of  tissue  paper  in  the  cal- 
r  years  1919  to  1921  were  separately  stated,  except  that  the 
)  and  filter  paper  combination  was  maintained.  Imports  of 
3  paper  as  such  were  much  the  most  important,  amoimting  in 
to  456  tons.  Copying  and  crApe  came  next,  though  the  latter 
t  separable  from  filter  paper.  Imports  of  pottery  and  stereo- 
paper  were  almost  negUgifte. 

e  imports  of  bibulous  paper,  eo  nomine,  amounted  in  the  calen- 
rear  1921  to  only  15  tons. 

)  separate  figures  for  imports  of  blotting  paper  are  available. 
iports  of  crftpe  and  filter  papers  increased  from  191  tons  in  the 
i  year  1907  to  438  tons  in  1915  (although  the  latter  figure  in- 
js  also  manufactures  of  these  grades).  Since  then  they  have 
msed,  amounting  to  only  290  tons  in  the  calendar  year  1921. 
ould  considerably  enhance  the  usefulness  of  these  figures  were 
mports  of  the  two  grades  separated.    England,  Sweden,  France 
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and  Germany  are  the  principal  foreien  sources  of  filter  paper.  This 
is  the  only  variety  of  paper  under  aiscussion  for  an  important  part 
of  the  supply  of  which  the  United  States  is  dependent  on  imports, 
practicaUy  our  whole  supply  of  high-grade  fifter  paper  being  im- 
ported. 

Imports  of  manufactures  of  copying,  stereotype,  bibulous,  tissue, 
pottery,  crftpe,  and  filtering  papers  decreased  from  $1,839,831  in  the 
fiscal  year  1917  to  $43,893  in  the  calendar  year  1921. 

PRICES. 

In  an  appended  table,  page  16,  are  shown  domestic  prices  of  the 
principal  grades  of  tissue  paper  from  1910  to  September,  1922,  com- 
piled from  the  Paper  Trade  Journal.  They  remained  at  a  fairly 
constant  level  from  1910  to  January,  1916,  at  which  time  the  range 
(not  including  antitarnish  paper)  was  42^  to  50  cents  per  ream,  in 
common  with  aU  other  kinds  of  paper,  they  increased  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1916,  July  prices  in  that  year  being  in  eacn  instance 
more  than  double  January  prices.  In  the  latter  part  of  1916  they 
increased  a  little  more,  but  receded  somewhat  during  1917.  During 
1918  they  rose  slowly,  only  to  decrease  during  the  early  part  of  1919. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1919  thev  began  to  rise  again,  increasing  almost 
without  a  break  to  a  range  oi  $1.95  to  $2.25  per  ream  in  September 
and  October,  1920.  In  November,  1920,  they  were  caught  in  the 
slump  which  struck  general  commodity  prices  some  months  earUer, 
and  they  decUned  materially.  There  was  a  gradual  decrease  during 
1921  and  the  firat  half  of  1922.  Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  of 
1922,  however,  all  quoted  prices  were  withdrawn  in  anticipation  of 
an  increase. 

The  range  of  prices  for  blotting  paper  from  January,  1920,  to 
January,  1921,  as  furnished  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Paper 
Manufacturing  Co.,  is  shown  in  an  appended  table,  page  17.  In 
January,  1920,  the  range  of  prices  for  the  various  grades  was  lOf 
to  16  cents  per  pound.  In  August  prices  reached  their  high  level, 
which  was  maintained  until  October,  when  the  range  was  13f  to  20 
cents.  After  that  they  decreased  somewhat,  the  range  in  January, 
1921,  being  12i  to  18  cents. 

The  prices  of  domestic  filter  paper  now  (1922)  range  from  22  to 
50  cents  per  pound.  These  are  approximately  twice  the  pre-war 
prices. 

TARIFF   HISTORY. 

Until  the  tariff  act  of  1890  the  grades  of  paper  under  discussion 
were  not  separately  enimierated.  That  act  placed  an  8-cent  per 
pound  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  copying  paper,  filtenng 

?aper,  so-called  silver  paper,  tissue  paper,  and  their  manufactures, 
'he  act  of  1894  changed  the  duty  on  these  papers  to  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  The  act  of  1897  added  bibulous,  stereotype,  pottery,  and 
crfipe  paper  to  the  list  and  omitted  silver  paper,  drawing  a  distinc- 
tion, between  papers  weighing  not  over  6  pounds  to  the  ream  and 
paper  weighing  from  6  to  10  pounds  per  ream.  Six  cents  per  pound 
plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  was  levied  on  the  lighter  grade 
and  5  cents  per  pound  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  tne  heavier. 
All  crApe  paper,  filter  \)aper,  and  leHter-copying  books,  however, 
bore  the  latter  duty.  The  act  of  1909  made  no  change  in  classifica- 
tion or  duty.     The  1913  act  abolished  all  weight  qualification  and 
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1  ^he  varieiids  in  the  1897  mid  1009  Jtota  under  a  30  per 
ilorem  duty. 

^07  to  1913,  under  the  acts  of  1897  and  1909,  the  equivalent 
ox  duty  on  tissue  paper  ranged  from  39  to  42  per  cent,  and 
\xkd.  filter  paper  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  both  being  lowered 

cent  in  1913.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  lowering  in 
dux^ed  any  effect  on  imp<»rts,  for  the  increase  in  imports 
3  ivras  no  gl^ater  than  during  the  preceding  years.  Mc^re- 
k  relation  of  impprts  in  one  year  to  those  in  another  «|*e 

by  the  inclusion  of  manufactures  in  the  figus^ibr  ceilyin 
i  not  in  the  figures  for  other  years. 


COMPETITIVE  OONDfMONB. 

omestic  industries  producing  the  grades  of  paper  uqder  dis- 
axe  not  subiect  to  dangerous  foreign  competition.  Imports 
)  paper  and  blotting  paper  into  the  United  States  are  almost 
le  and  were  little  more  before  the  war  than  they  are  now. 
3r,  domestic  manufacturers  have  built  up  an  export  trade 
al  times  the  import  trade.  The  United  States  exports  tissue 
n  substantial  amounts  all  over  the  world^  including  the 

Kingdom,  a  highly  competitive  European  market.  Certain 
an  countries,  however,  particularly  the  United  Kingdom, 
ay,  and  France,  produce  very  fine  tissue  paper.  Kngjish 
>aper  for  carbonizing  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  imported  to 
xtent  into  the  United  States. 
)r  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  is  largely  supphed  to  the  United 

by  foreign  countries.  Domestic  manufacturers  do  not  put 
>or  and  care  into  its  manufacture  that  some  European  coun- 
lo.  The  domestic  product  for  rough,  qualitatire  work  and 
rial  purpose  is  from  the  tariff  standpoint  ahnost  a  different 
odity  from  the  pure  imported  quantitative  grade  for  ehemiccd 
as.  Hence  importations  perform  here  the  function  of  supple- 
ng  a  domestic  production  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  for 
mption — or  they  may  even  be  regarded  as  supplying  a  com- 
y  not  produced  in  the  United  States. 

STATiBTIGAl.  TaBLES. 

Domestic  prodvetian  oftisme  paper]  by  States,  1899-1919. 

(From  Federal  Census.l 


State. 


ork 

arsey 

lain. 

!hU90ttS..., 

lunpshire. 
ylyania.... 

cticut 

mt , 

tier 


Total. 


1809 


Quantity. 


Short  torn. 
8,416 
4,480 
2,flB0 
2,479 
3,973 
1,877 
1,740 
•  1,918 
1,0M 


28,406 


Value. 


1768,945 
943,877 

.  tfO,831 
416,440 
339,120 
201,747 
283,878 
180,303 
102,511 


1904 


Quantity. 


Short  toM. 
18,101 
6,162 
5,989 
2,430 
2,508 
320 
2,169 
3,045 
5,951 


8,486,662 


43,925 


Value. 


81,764,911 
953,022 
671.878 
419,650 
292,605 
31,101 
406,075 
274,411 
342,685 


5,066,438 


1909 


Quantity. 


Short  tont. 
30,049 
8,939 
10^835 


'I 


1,737 

2,041 

3,500 

13,644 


77,745 


Value. 


12,786,101 

1,296,540 

988,516 

756,015 

4M,097 

331,013 

1,958,372 


8,553,654 


eluded  in  "All  other  States." 
40822-23-m4 ^3 
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Domedie  produeUan  of  tttnte  paper,  hy  8tate$,  189^1919— Cfmthmed. 


1914 


1010 


Bute. 


Pmisylvuiia 

OODUOCiiCtlt.  . 

Vennont 

AU  other 


Total 

■♦ -  -  — 

I  iDdoded  in  <<  An  otiier  States." 


Qoantfty. 


Short  iom. 

10,414 

15,356 

8,  ©a 

ii;4flt 
^«i 

1,791 
2,202 
9,666 


U6,401 


Valae.      !  Qqantlty. 


Value. 


1,674' S77 
1,61^482  I 

«8»,6»  1 

226,009  j 
370,077 
179,284 
008,517 


11,635,720 


Skortiatu,  • 

99,496  . 
12,611 
12,915 
17,219  )  • 

''U I 

35,658 


12,.987,265 
l,746,4tt 
5,696,470 
5,480,229 
2,208,486 
5ll69,806 

453,370 
7,167,466 


190,661  I       40,696,623 


Domestic  production  of  tissue  paper,  by  ^ades,  1919, 

(Vram  Federal  OeDsas.] 


Kind  or  grade. 


Bigb. 


NowYork 

AH  other  SUtes. 


Qnantity. 


SkoHUms, 

6,038 

Sft,987 


Total 

White,  colored,  and  waxing,  totaL. 


31,026 
36,645 


Vaallaand  No.  2  wUte: 


New  York... 
AU  other  States. 


Total 

TOwel  and  napkbi,  total . 


14,705 
9,280 


Toilet: 

New  York 

AU  other  States. 


23,985 
19,266 


47,197 
32,513 


Total. 


■I 


79,740 


Valna. 


81,535,775 
9,101,776 


11,137,560 
7,644,952 


2,206,968 
1,389,821 


3,689,279 
6,144,806 


5,173,806 


iW^. 


13,178,847 


Domestic  production  of  tissue  paper,  hy  years,  lS99^19fli 

pTrokn  Fedelal  CensuB^ 


Year. 


1899. 
1904. 
1909. 


Quantity. 


Short  tons, 
28,406 
43,925 
77,745 


Value. 


13,486,662 
5,066,438 
8,553,654 


Year. 


Quantity. 


1914. 
1919. 


Short  toru. 
115,401 
190,561 


Value. 


811,536,720 
40,095,628 


[From  Federal  Trade  Commiflsion.M 


Short 

iODB. 

1917 126,286  I  1920. 

1918 143,208  f  1921. 

1919 155,400 

'   1  Includes  toilet,  crdpe,  fruit  wrappers,  etc. 


Short 
tons. 

177,447 
148»148 


TARIFF  IKFOBMAOraON  6URY£XS« 
€yme8t!ie  prothuUian  qftiuue  paper,  by  vwnth9^  1919,  IQtQ^  iand  1921. 


13 


mo 

1920 

Short  tOM. 

S^nartUnu. 

10, 6U 

15,696 

«,432 

14,745 

10,676 

15,963 

10,900 

16,572 

11^711 
12,867 

16,053 
17,165 

Short  tons, 

7,704 

9,372 

10,760 

9,686 

11^135 

13,304 


Month. 


July 

August.... 
September 
October... 
November. 
I>eQember, 


1019 

1920 

1 

Short  Ums. 

Short  tont. 

14,685 

16,850 

14,508 

17,150 

14,845 

16,360 

16,015 

13,743 

^*'S! 

J'SS 

14,727 

8,090 

1021 


Short  tons, 
12,238 
13,t34 
14,241 
14,961 
15^]A» 
15,835 


Domestic  production  of  blotting  paper,  by  States,  1899-191^, 


[From  federal  Census.] 


State. 


IcMtf 


lia. 
itts. 


Quantity. 


Short  tons, 
1,807 
103 
788 
885 
728 


Value. 


4,351 


$251,400 
12,360 

111,627 
74,508, 

130,765 


580,750 


1904 


Quantity. 


BhortHono, 

1,660 
1,297 
1,050 
1,351 


8,702 


Value. 


1373,183 
198,900 
168,575 
134^9(10 
171,203 


1,046,790 


1909 


Quantity. 


Siharttons. 
5,079 

(") 
4,498 


9,577 


Valne. 


1640,550 
545,630 


1,180,180 


* 

State. 

1914  > 

1010« 

* 

Quantity. 
Short  twM. 

Value.    .     Quantity. 

Va)ue. 

Short  tons, 

1 

mia 

) 

jetts 

!, 

1 

^ 

1 

al 

14,157 

01,457,897            13.420 

3,200,137 

^ 

1  Induded  in  "  All  other  States.  '*  '  Detailed  statistics  not  available. 

Imports  for  consumption — Revenue,  1907 -19iL 


Rate  of  duty. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty. 

collected. 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  or 

computed 

advalOTem 

rate. 


COPYING,  STEREOTYPE,  BIBULOUS,  TISSUE,  AND  POTTERY  PAPERS.' 


lar: 


r  year: 
i 


i. 


Bpedflc   and 

valorem. 
...-do 


ad 


....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

do.« 

30  per  cent*. 

do. 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Pounds. 
1,047,354 

1,010,333 
1,013,650 
1,208,451 
1,401,564 
1,392,186 
1,638,239 

306,975 
1,689,776 
1,864,323 
1,515,821 
1,820,669 

652,107 

397,978 

683,101 

855,266 

1,027,966 


1820,945 

235,075 
232,703 
276,205 
307,329 
285,652 
342,485 
69,724 
314,107 
364,002 
369,591 
414,461 
237,  »7 

149,712 
396,418 
458,818 
451,802 


194,074 

92,.  05 

90,345 

108,666 

129,427 

120,873 

143,526 

27,803 

94,232 

109,200 

110,  sn 

124,338 
71,201 

44,914 
118,925 
1S7,045 
135,541 


O0l220 

.234 

.230 
.229 
.206 
.205 
.209 
.227 
.186 
.195 
.244 
.228 
.364 

.376 
.580 
.637 
.440 


Percent. 
4a  91 

39.07 
38.82 
o9.  o4 

tu 
33 

41.91 
39.88 
30.00 
30.00 
90.00 
30.00 
qp.^ 

30.00 
30.00 

oaoo, 

30.44 


m  1907  to  Novt  3, 1913,  includes  cc^ying,  stereotype,  tissue,  pottery,  and  papers  n.  s.  p.  f.,  c(4orad  or 

ed,  white  or  printed.    From  Nov.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1916,  includes  c<H>ylng,  stereotype,  bibulous* 

ma  pottery  papers,  and  articles  manufactured  therefrom.    From  July  1, 1916,  on  includes  copying, 

^,  DibulouB,  tissue*  and  pottery  i>apers. 

y  1  to  Nov.  3, 1913. 

V.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 
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ft 


lOtV 

1090 


•""liir 


lUlO 

ittlt 

IttU 
IMI4... 
IWA.   , 

ItfIT 

IttIN 
Ittltf 

vm 


>  Itieliulitit  13  worth  on  which  dutj  wm»  rMtitlwi. 

•  IncludeM  493  (MhukK  VAhied  »t  VSR,  oa  vUA  duty 

•  Inoludeti  ftrtlde.^  manuftkctured  from  cf#pe  wd  ttiwteic 
4  Includes  133  pounds.  vaIumI  ni  |UT,  ok  whiie^  <kAr 
b  Includes  193  pounds,  v*hied  at  taos^  on  which  dnty 


ittcd. 


COPYING  AND  SIMILAR  PAPKRS  AND  MANUFACTOIKS  OF. 

(C»l«idftr7«tfs.) 


Variety  and  ywr. 


Btbolous: 
1919... 
1920... 
1921. 


**t?f:. 


I91( 

1920 

1921 

OrM^and  flH«rfaig: 

J919 

1930.. 

1921 

""^tSK- 

lf» 

ym 


Rat«al*ity.      Quanntr;  Valoe. 


30  per  east 

dou..... 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


-4 


35,  se 

»,637  I 

179,183 

199,^ 

83,179 

288,800 
474,060 
S79,478 

15,963 
3,400 


t3,S19 
4,573 
5,409 

6^313 
82,870 
43,928 

196,066 
169,623 
128,280 


I 


\ 


1,014 


6696 
1,372 
1,635 

30,404 
31,861 
13,178 

58,830 
50,887 

38,484 

1,601 
313 


unit  Of 
<|aantity. 


90.806 
.138 
.188 

.40i 
.604 


.368 

.231 

.334 
.  3Qv 


pMOd 


ad 


3a  00 

3a  00 
3a  00 

3a  00 
3a  00 
3a  00 

la  00 
3a  00 

3a  00 
saoo 


TABWF  IKFOBSIATION  SUHVBTS, 
ImporU/or  nmnonplion— ii«tWMW,  IfimSUJ-r'^aatiauai. 

iPYINa  AND  BiyiLAR  FAFEBS  AND  UANUFACTURES  OP-CanUnued. 


Bty  and  y«r. 

Rate  of  duty. 

QoanUty 

Vilue. 

.£& 

quBDtity 

AMtBl 

5S 

3Bp«ccent... 

310,30 

IS 

lis,  1S7 

Is 
is 

t0.>3a 
.738 

.831 

m 

"a 

»« 

'«8  of  (ncoept  ImlU- 
unAbats): 

g;S 

Pomeitic  exparU  o/tiitut  and  toiUt  paper,  1S18-19S1. 


Bxportedto- 

1     IMS     1     ni» 

IBM 

IWl 

»ii»aw 

38t,U3 

11 

2iD,0H 
(£238 
H,»I7 

Is 

IS,  1st 

30»,SS2 

—;;;;::;;::;;;:;;;;:::::;:;::::          fs 

■^ffl 

^ 1II,W§ 

,m 

ai«:*» 

W.J3S 

S^6H,B» 

I  From  Paper  Trade  Joamal.) 


ItlO 

lUl 

Janu- 
ary. 

Apm. 

jmy. 

^ 

Janu- 
ary. 

April. 

InlT. 

Octo- 
ber. 

^K 

4 
i 

i 

If 

4. 

iii 

4t 
111 

If 

"S* 

i 

bit  two  indca  are  qoDtod  ptr  ra 
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Wholesale  price  per  ream  of  tissue  paper — Mimmum  price/,  o.  h.  New  Ybrkfor  availahle 

date  nearest  15tk  of  month,  i9i0-i9f  f'-Oontinued. 


Kind  or  grade. 


Wbite^No.  1,20  by  ao  inches.  ,i 

Wlitte,N<K^»b7  39iiid!« 

lfoiiiIa,No.l,2ib7MtBcSe8. 

Kraft 

Ckdored ;. 

Antttamlah •.., 


Kind  or  grade. 


White,  No.  1, »  by  ao  inches. 
White,  No.  2. 20  by  ao  inches. 
Manila,  No.  1, 24  by  36  inches 

Kraft 

Colored 

Antitamish 


1012 


Janu- 
ary. 


ApriL 


July. 


Octo- 
ber. 


1013 


Janu- 
ary. 


AprU. 


July. 


1914 


Janu- 
ary. 


April. 


10.40 
.27} 
.40 


S 


July. 


ia40 

.271 

.40 

.47i 

.45 

(«) 


ms 


Octo- 
ber. 


Janu- 
ary. 


10145 
.40 
.40 
.521 
.50 
(•) 


April. 


ia40 
.40 
.40 
.45 
.50 
(•) 


July. 


I0L4O 
.40 
.37i 
.45 
.50 

(«) 


Elind  or  grade. 


White,  No.  1, 20  by  30  inches 

White,  No.  2, 20  by  30  inches. 

Manila,  No.  1,24  by  36  inches 

Kraft V 

Colored 

Ant^^ftrpfs^l ,,, 


1016 


Janu- 
ary. 


10.45 


n 


.45 

.50 


April. 


July. 


SLOO 
LOO 
L20 
LOO 


1017 


Octo< 
ber. 


SLIO 
LOO 
L20 
LOO 

rr 


8 


Janu^ 
ary. 


SL80 
L85 
L30 
L40 
L85 
(«) 


April. 


$L30 
L30 
L25 
L35 
L35 
(•) 


July. 


ILOO 
LOO 
LIO 
L20 
L25 
(«) 


Kind  or  grade. 


White,  No.  1, 20  by  30  inches. 
White,  No.  SL  20  by  30  inches. 
Manila,  No.  1, 24  by  36  inches 

Kraft 

Colored 

Antitafnish 


1018 


Janu- 
ary. 


loiao 

.80 

.80 

LOO 

L25 

L25 


April. 


10.05 
.85 

.85 

L^25 
L25 


? 


July. 


OLIO 
LIO 
LIO 

L85 


Octo- 
ber. 


$L40 
L2S 
L25 

(») 
L50 

L50 


1010 


Janu- 
ary. 


$L20 
L2S 
L25 
L50 
L80 
L50 


ApilL 


$L00 
.00 
LOO 
L15 
L25 
L25 


July. 


10.06 

.00 

.05 

LOS 

L50 

L20 


Kind  or  grade. 


White,  No.  1, 20  by  30  inches. — 
White,  No.  2, 20  by  30  inches. — 
Manila,  No.  l,  24  by  86  inchss — 

Kraft , ,.;.. 

Colored 

Antitamish 


1020 


Janu- 
ary. 


IL15 
LOO 
LOO 
LIO 
L60 
L20 


ApriL 


IL45 
L50 
L50 
L40 
LOO 
L45 


July. 


Octo- 
ber. 


$2.00 
L85 
L85 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 


$2.00 
LOS 
LOS 
2.00 
2.00 
8.25 


1021 


January.4 


$L25-|L80 
LOO-  LOO 
L25-  LOO 
L80-2.00 
L80-2.00 
L80-2.25 


April. 


SL20 
LIO 
LOO 
L30 
L55 
L50 


July. 


10.00 


LIO 
L50 


Octo- 
ber. 


,42i 


Octo- 
ber. 


I0L4O 
.40 
.37^ 
.45 
.50 


Octo- 
ber. 


saoo 

.00 

LIO 
L40 
L85. 


Octo- 
ber. 


SLIS' 
LOO 
LOO 
LIO 
Lft 
LOO 


Octo- 
ber. 


I0l7O 

""."to 


'i."i6 

L50 


>  Not  available. 
*  Nominal. 

4  The  lower  prices  for  each  grade  in  January,  1021,  are  actual  quotations  by  manufacturers.   The  higher 
prices  arb  the  trttnlmntn  prices  quoted  by  the  Paper  Trade  Journal. 
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yrioe  per  ream  ^  tMiM. 


JIAnunum  prieeL  o.  b.  New  York  for  avaHahU 


r  reom  cj  tuRM^iMr— JAiumum  prteef.  o.  b.  New 
date  ntarat  IBthqf  month,  J9J0-i9ff— Continued. 


Klndvcnda. 

1B3Z 

JMuuy. 

April 

July. 

S«pt«mb«r. 

KLTS 

W.7G 

n.7s 

W 

.78 

.76 

.15 

t') 

.821 

':S 

i'i 

na  withdrawn.  ' 

WhoUtalt  ffitt  per  ponnd  q/'  hloUxng  paper,  1910  and  I9tl. 

[Data  from  Dtitrlctot  Columbia  Fkper  UannfAatuHiig  Co.,  Washington,  T>.  C.) 


KlndMEndA. 

'■SSP' 

°5SS- 

'•SST- 

■apBiwte}: 

CtMt. 

1« 

1* 
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«■ 

iiafw  ojdvty,  1890-191S. 


18  TAKEFF  INFORMATION  SURVEYS. 

CODBT  AND  TREASUBT  DECISIONS. 

Crftpe  paper  applies  to  paper  subjected  to  a  crdping  process,  and  a 
paper  made  by  that  process  and  resembling  cr6pe  paper  generally^ 
out  somewhat  heavier,  and  treated  with  sizing  for  waterproof  pur- 
poses, is  dutiable  as  crftpe  paper.  (Fiegel  v.  United  States,  167 
Fed.  537.) 

Hygeia  paper  used  for  wrapping  straws  and  toothpicks  was  held 

Sroperly  classified  as  cigarette  paper  under  the  act  of  1897.  (Hygeia 
.ntiseptic  Toothpick  Co,  v.  United  States,  1  Ct,  Oust.  Appls.  4970 
The  proviso  to  paragraph  410  of  the  act  of  1909  was  held  to  cover 
all  articles  composed  of  tissue  paper,  and  by  providing  that  such 
articles  should  pay  no  less  rate  of  duty  than  that  imposed  upon  the 
component  paper  of  chi^  value  of  which  any  such  article  was  made, 
classification  of  tissue-paper  fans  was  held  to  be  proper  under  that 
'  paragraph.  (United  States  v.  Mason,  2  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.  236,  of 
19110 

Thin,  imsized  paper  of  fine,  soft  texture,  silky  to  the  touch,  trans- 
lucent, and  to  a  limited  extent  transparent,  used  for  wrapping  arti- 
cles, especially  those  liable  to  tarnish,  commonly  known  to  the  trade 
as  tissue  paper,  weighing  lOJ  to  10^  poimds  per  ream  of  480  sheets, 
20  bv  30  mches,  althougn  much  heavier  than  ordinary  tissue  paper, 
was  held  more  specificafly  provided  for  as  tissue  paper  in  paragraph 
323  of  the  act  of  1913  than  as  wrapping  paper  in  paragraph  328,  or 
as  paper  not  specially  provided  for  in  paragraph  332.     (Germania 
Importing  Co.  v.  United  States,  6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  467,  of  1915.    Paper 
for  copying  paper,  not  ready  for  use  as  imported,  has  also  been  held 
dutiable  as  tissue  paper  and  not  as  copying  paper  (Abstract  37732,  of 
1916;  followed  in  Abstract  40039,  of  1916) ;  so  has  "  tea  papers"  used 
in  making  hygienic  napkins  (Abstract  29900,  T.  D.  32842,  of  1912). 
The  provision  for ''  tissue  paper "  is  more  specific  than  that  for ''  wrap- 
ping paper"  in  paragraph  324.     (G.  A.  7631,  T.  D.  34904,  of  1914.) 
Heavy  crinkled  paper,  used  as  embossing  stock  where  high  relief  is 
to  be  obtained,  is  crApe  paper.     {Abstract  32597,  T.  D.  33511,  of 
19130     Round-cut  bowl  paper  used  in  embossing  machines  and 
disks  cut  from  filtering  paper  and  ready  for  use  in  filtering  were  held 
dutiable  as  filtering  rapers.     (Abstract  32596,  T.  D.  33511,  of  1913; 
Abstract  24511,  T.  V.  31182,  of  1911.)     Litmus  paper  in  sheets  is 
dutiable  as  bibulous  paper  imder  paragraph  323.     (T.  D.  36274,  of 
1916.)     Books  of  litmus  paper,  consisting  of  strips  of  litmus  paper, 
about  2i  inches  by  |  incn,  stitched  together  at  one  end  and  having 
a  surface-coated  paper  cover,  were  held  dutiable  under  the  act  of  1913, 
as  manufactures  oi  bibulous  paper  or  of  which  such  paper  is  the 
component  material  oi  chief  value.    CT-  D.  36519,  of  1916.)    Imita- 
tion ranama  hats  made  of  strips  of  tissue  paper  rolled  and  cut  so  as 
to  imitate  grass  or  st^aw  were  held  dutiable  under  the  act  of  1913, 
as  articles  manufactured  from  tissue  paper.     (T.  D.  36398,  of  1916; 
Abstract  41839,  of  1918.) 

Other  articles  held  dutiable  under  paragraph  328  as  manufactures 
of  tissue  or  crdpe  paper  are  hats,  caps,  and  Doxes  of  tissue  or  crdpe 
paper  (Abstracts  38875,  of  1915,  and  39248,  39509.  and  40312.  of 
1916),  fans  of  tissue  paper  (Abstract  39457,  of  1916),  and  so-called 
crackers  or  snappers  of  cr6pe,  tissue,  and  ordinary  paper  (Abstract 
40171,  of  1916)-  * 
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©d  *'  day  sheUs*'  composed  in  chief  value  of  handmade  tissue 
Mr©  lielcl  to  be  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  paper  not  spe- 
o^vrided  for  under  paragraph  332  of  the  act  of  1913  rather 
ler  paragraph  323  as  articles  of  tissue  paper,  the  Board  of 
A^ppraisers  nolding  the  fact  that  the  tissue  paper,  the  most 
ooHxponent  in  the  articles,  was  handmade  excluded  it  from 
>l:i.  323.  (G.  A.  8492,  T.  D.  38952,  of  1921;  followed  in 
b  44924,  of  1922.) 


PARCHMENT  AND  VELLUM. 


■^ 


m 


^  ACT  OF  OCTOBER   3,    1913. 

Par.  568.  Parchment  and  vellum  [Free]. 

• 

General  Information. 

description  and  domestic  production. 

Parchment  is  the  skin  of  sheep,  goats,  lambs,  young  calves,  and 
other  animals,  prepared  and  poUshed  with  pumice  stone  for  writing, 

gainting,  engraving,  drawing,  expensive  binding,  etc.  In  the  United 
tates  it  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  diplomas.  A  cheap  grade 
is  also  used  for  making  drumheads.  Vellum  was  originally  made  of 
calfskin  only.  Now  the 'term  is  used  for  fine  parchment  made  from 
skins  of  calves,  kids,  and  dead-born  lambs.  Parchment  and  vellum 
were  among  the  earliest  writing  materials. 

The  domestic  production  of  parchment  and  vellum  in  the  United 
States  is  very  small,  being  conmied  apparentlv  to  the  cheaper  grades 
used  for  drumheads  and  for  bookbinding.  All  the  finer  grades  are 
imported.  ^ 

imports.  w 

As  shown  in  an  appended  table,  page  21,  imports  of  parchment  and 
vellum  were  fairly  constant  in  value  at  a  range  of  $50,000  to  $75,000 
per  year  during  the  fiscal  years  1907  to  1917.  In  the  calendar  year 
1918  they  dropped  to  $17,425.  In  the  calendar  years  1920  and  1921 
thev  amoimtea  to  $144,113  and  $67,937,  respectively. 

Before  the  war  England  was  the  source  of  practically  all  of  the 
imported  parchment  and  vellum.  Germany,  France,  and  Russia  in 
Europe  were  the  only  other  countries  that  sent  appreciable  quan- 
tities to  the  United  States.  Figures  for  imports  by  countries  since 
1914  are  not  available.  Practically  all  imports  into  this  country 
come  from  England  and  France. 

TARIFF  history. 

By  the  act  of  1883  and  by  every  act  since  that  time  both  parch- 
ment and  vellmn  have  appeared  on  the  free  list. 

20 
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Statistical  Tables. 

Imports  for  consumption — Parchment  aytd  vellum^  1907-1921. 


r: 


172,726 

49,612 
62,825 
57,565 
69,759 
59, 570 
54,800 
63, 306- 


Fiscal  year— Cjontlnued. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Calendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


$74,644 
72,626 
32,686 

17,425 

49,583 

114,113 

67,  (>37 


Imports,  by  countries — Parchment  and  vellum^  1910-1914' 

[Piasal  year.] 


Imported  from- 


1910 


.urofie- . 
mntries. 


12,444 
2,398 
5,657 

51,810 
516 


1911 


SI,  044 
5,095 
3,022 

47,870 
534 


62,825  I   57,565 


1912 


$2,000 
6,580- 
2,133 

48,721 


59,434 


1913 


.1. 


$3,161 
6,439 
4,885 

44,981 


1914 


$2,250 

3.327 

726 

48,839 

77 


59,466 


55,219 


Rates  of  duty  on  parchment  and  vellum,  188S-191S. 


ir. 


55 
13 
J2 
'9 
(4 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Parchment. 
Vellum 


Parchment  and  yelliim. 
do 


Rate  of  duty. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Free. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

provisions  for  ^'parchment  and  vellum"  have  been  held  not 
bo  such  as  are  used  for  manuscripts  and  similar  purposes,  but 
ie  qualities  used  for  various  other  purposes  such  as  for  binding 
overing  bottle  stoppers,  and  for  drumheads  and  lamp  shades. 
562,  T.  D.  39231,  of  1922,  following  G.  A.  5303,  T.  D.  24303, 
The  board  distinguished  United  States  v.  Lyon  (4  Ct.  Gust. 
84,  of  1913),  in  wnich  it  was  held  that  drumheads  were 
as  parts  of  musical  instruments  imder  paragraph  467  of  the 
►09  rather  than  as  dressed  skins  under  paragrapn  451  of  that 
)  claim  was  made  in  the  Lyon  case  that  the  merchandise 
ave  been  classified  as  parchment. 

ible  parchment  was  held  to  be  synonymous  with  parchment 
id  dutiable  accordingly  under  paragraph  324  of  the  act  of 
hier  than  exempt  from  duty  under  paragraph  568  as  ^^parch- 
d  vellum."     (G.  A.  7736,  T.  D.  35526;  Abstract  38609,  of 


PARCHMENT  PAPER  AND  IMITATION  PARCHMENT  PAPER. 


r' 


ACT  OF  OCTOBER   3,    1913. 

Par.  324.  *  *  *  parchment  paper,  *  *  *  25  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
*  *  *  grease-proof  and  imitation  parchment  papers  which  have  been  super- 
calendered  and  rendered  transparent  or  partially  so,  by  whatever  name  known,  all 
other  grease-proof  and  imitation  parchment  papers,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section,  by  whatever  name  known,    *    *    *    35  per  centum  ad  valorem;    *    *    * 

• 

Summary. 


t^ 


These  varieties  of  paper  are  specialties,  and  are  produced  in  very 
small  quantities  compared  with  such  grades  as  newsprint,  wrapping, 
and  writing  paper.  The  annual  production  of  parchment  paper 
(vegetable  parchment)  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  about  12,000 
tons;  that  of  imitation  parchment  paper  is  not  known.  The  industry 
is  located  almost  exclusively  in  rennsylvania,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  a  few  neighboring  States.  There 
are  six  parchment-paper  mills.  In  the  calendar  year  1920  imports 
amounted  to  four-fifths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production  of 
parchment  paper.  On  the  otner  hand,  between  1917  and  1920  four 
of  the  six  parchment-paper  mills  exported  from  11  to  17  per  cent  of 
total  domestic  production.  The  United  States  imports  a  negligible 
amount  of  imitation  parchment  paper  (66  tons  in  1920)  compared 
with  domestic  production.     Europe  is  the  main  source. 

There  is  no  tariff  problem  at  present  in  these  grades  of  paper. 
Imports  are  so  small  that  they  are  no  menace  to  the  domestic  mdus- 
try.  The  problem  of  what  foreign  competition  the  future  will  bring 
forth  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  present  chaotic  conditions  of 
production,  finance,  *and  exchange  in  Europe. 

Summary  table — Parchment  paper. 


Calendar  year: 
1915 

me 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 , 

1921 


Domestic 
produc- 
tion. 


Imports 
for  con- 
sumption. 


Domestic 
exports.! 


Ratio  to  produc- 
tion. 


Short  tons.    Short  tons. 


1.3, 527 
U,50i 
12,202 
12,530 
11,782 
10,834 


Short  tons.    Per  cent. 


Imports. 


84 
63 


2,070 
1,349 
1,392 
1,209 


0.77 


fiqjiorts. 


Per  cent. 


17.0 
10.8 
11.9 
11.2 


1  By  4  out  of  6  mills  in  United  States. 
22 
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Sttmmary  table — Parchment  paper — Continued. 


,  to  Juii£30,  1914. 


Imports 
for  con- 
sumption. 


Value. 

Sol,  483 
29,601 
18,522 
27,379 
27,104 

55,214 
28,213 
67,595 
89,439 


Amount  of 
duty. 


112,870 
7,400 
4,630 
6,837 
6,776 

IS,  804 
7,053 

16,899 
9,860 


General  Information. 


Value 
PfTuHit 

of 
quantity. 


-i 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate. 


Per  cent. 


SO.  348 
.311 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 


DESOEIPTION. 

lent  paper. — ^Parchment  paper  is  an  unsized  'or  waterleaf 
lade  preferably  of  cotton  rags,  vegetable  fiber,  or  sulphite 
Ip  wnich  has  been  treated  with  <£lute  sulphuric  acid.  It 
ts  name  from  the  fact  that  in  many  ways  its  qualities  are 
o  those  of  parchment,  which  is  the  prepared  and  polished 
heep  or  goats.  It  is  dull  in  finish,  dense,  nard,  and  hornlike; 
ase  proof,  waterproof,  translucent,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
ent.  Its  chief  uses  are  for  drawing,  bookbinding,  as  covers 
5  in  medicine  bottles,  for  filtering  in  sugar  manufacture,  and 
ng  gutta-percha  as  a  wrapping  paper  ?or  greasy  substances 
various  food  products,  and  as  a  casmg  for  sausages, 
nized  pager,  another  type  of  parchment  paper,  is  produced 
inner  similar  to  the  method  of  producing  parchment  paper 
but  is  treated  with  zinc  chloride  instead  of  with  sulphuric 
This  paper  is  much  used,  a;  number  of  sheets  being  pressed 
r  in  the  manufacture  of  trunks,  tubs,  wastebaskets,  trucks, 
i^illesden  paper  is  a  variety  of  parchment  paper  made  by 
paper  through  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  oxide, 
table  parchment  is  synonymous  with  parchment  paper.' 
term  *' parchment  paper''  is  applied^ also  to  a  high-class  all-rag 
;  paper,  much  like  a  bond  paper.  Such  paper,  however,  is 
iported  as  parchment  paper  and  is  not  considered  in  this 
.  (See  Court  and  Treasury  decisions,  page  34.) 
ation  parchment  paper. — Grease-prooi  or  imitation  parchment 
le  of  sulphite  wood  pulp,  preferably  that  produced  by  the 
lerlich  or  slow-cook  process.  In  the  course  of  manufacture 
3ck  is  subjected  to  an  unusually  extended  process  of  beating, 
reduces  it  to  a  gelatinous  condition.  The  first  finished  product 
process  is  a  paper  with  a  dull  finish,  dense  and  hard,  resembling 
nent  paper  in  various  ways,  especially  in  the  characteristic 
ke  appearance  above  noted.  The  paper  is  not  waterproof  and 
partially  grease  proof — that  is,  it  is  not  entirely  impervious  to 
),  but  nevertheless  it  has  the  quality  of  resistmg  grease  to  a 
d  extent.    The  paper  is  more  tenacious  than  sulphite  paper 
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not  SO  treated;  it  is  translucent  and  imperfectly  transparent.  A 
part  of  the  paper  thus  produced  is  afterwards  moistened  and  run 
through  supercalender  rollers  under  heat  and  pressure;  it  loses  thus 
its  dml  fimsh  and  becomes  very  glossy  and  more  perfectly  trans- 
parent. 

The  dull,  imcalendered  kind  ,is  known  variously  in  the  trade  as 
imitation  parchment,  grease  proof,  and  pergamyn.  The  calendered, 
transparent  kind  is  usually  called  glassine,  parchmyn,  or  japanin 
paper,  although  sometimes,  as  in  the  tariflf  act  of  1913,  it  is  also 
called  grease  proof.  Both  lands  are  used  as  a  wrapping  for  cakes  and 
similar  articles  which  do  not  Require  a  perfectly  grease-proof  covering. 
The  supercalendered  variety  is  more  useful,  however,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  an  outer  wrapping  for  bottles  and  boxes,  through  which 
labels  may  be  read,  as  the  transparent  material  for  * 'window  enve- 
lopes,'' and  for  making  sanitary  protectors  for  telephone  receivers. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION. 

The  parchment  paper  and  imitation  parchment  industries  are  not 
extensive  compared  with  other  branclies  of  the  paper  mdustry. 
Their  produ<?ts  are  specialties,  produced  in  relatively  small  amounte. 

Materials. 

The  chief  materials  of  the  parchment-paper  industry  are  cotton 
rags  and  sulphite  wood  pulp.  Formerly  unsized  rag  stock  was  used 
almost  exclusively,  but  has  now  been  largely  supplanted  by  bleached 
sulphite  stock.  Such  additions  as  mechamcal  wood  pulp  should  be 
avoided,  for  they  are  liable  to  char  or  bum  and  thereby  to  cause 
the  finished  product  to  be  full  of  tiny  holes.  Sulphuric  acid  and 
ammonia  are  the  ordinary  chemicals  used.  Zinc  chloride  and  some- 
times nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  dextrin  are  used  in  making 
vulcanized  paper.  Copper  oxide  is  used  in  making  Willesden  paper. 
Almost  aU  mese  materials  are  piroduced  in  the  United  States  in  such 
amounts  that  the  relatively  small  quantities  needed  in  this  industry 
are  easy  to  obtain.  Part  of  the  sulphite  pulp  supply  is  imported 
from  Canada  and  from  Sweden,  free  of  duty.  (See  survey  on  wood 
pulp.)  Bags  are  also  imported  to  some  extent,  free  of  dnij.  Soda 
ash,  lime,  bleach,  and  acid-proof  coloring  matters  are  used  in  mak- 
ing the  imtreated  waterleaf  paper. 

Sulphite  wood  pulp  is  almost  the  sole  constituent  of  imitation 
parchment  paper.  Both  for  parchment  and  for  imitation  parchment 
papers  it  is  desirable  to  use  tne  Mitscherlich  variety  of  sulphite  pulp. 
This  is  a  superior  grade,  cooked  longer  and  more  slowly  than  the 
ordinary  variety. 

There  appears  thus  to  be  no  tariff  problem  in  obtaining  the  raw 
materials  oi  parchment  and  imitation  parchment  papers. 

Mbthods  of  Pkoduction. 

Parchment  paper. — Paper  for  parchmentizing  is  made  in  the  beater 
and  in  the  refining  engine  and  on  the  Fourdrinier  machine  in  almost 
the  same  way  as  any  other  kind  of  paper.  (See  survey  on  printing 
paper.)  The  sole  difference  is  in  the  fact  that  sizing,  loadmg,  and 
coloring  materials  are  not  used.  The  only  material  going  into  the 
beater  is  the  pulp — either  rag  or  sulphite. 
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iraterleaf  (unsized)  paper  has  come  off  the  Fourdrinier 
passed,  as  a  continuous  sheet  throiigh  a  bath  of  acid  of 
jrength.  at  a  speed  which  insures  the  correct  period  of 
As  txie  treated  paper  leaves  the  bath  it  passes  through 
Is  ^w^hich.  remove  the  excess  of  acid.  The  paper  is  then 
a  series  of  lanks  containing  fresh  water,  the  last  traces 
neutralized  by  small  amounts  of  ammonia  or  some  other 
in  tlie  last  washing  tank.  The  wet  parchment  is  passed 
ers  and  dried  over  steam-heated  cylmders.  It  must  be 
ly  stretched  as  it  dries,  because  it  shrinks  enormously, 
otherwise  become  cockled  and  imeven. 
jets  of  parchment  paper  are  frequently  made  by  passing 
s  of  paper  through  the  acid  bath  and  bringmg  them 
tvreen  the  rollers  before  washing.  The  sheets  unite  when 
^etlier;  the  remainder  of  the  process  is  the  same  as  that 
lor  single  sheets. 

chinentizin^  process  increases  the  strength  of  the  paper 
or  times  and  the  density  about  30  per  cent, 
ied  fiber  is  made  by  passing  a  continuous  sheet  of  paper 
bath  of  strong  zinc  chloride,  which  causes  the  cellulose  to 
md  partially  gelatinize.  As  a  large  excess  of  strong  zinc 
J  necessary,  the  process  is  rendered  commercially  possible 
he  careful  recovery  of  the  zinc  from  the  washing  waters, 
submitted  to  chemical  treatment.  The  vulcanized  product 
lently  treated  with  nitric  acid  or  with  a  mixture  of  nitric 
Luric  acids  to  make  it  waterproof.  Dextrin  is  often  used  to 
B  chemical  action  that  necessary  manipulation  of  the  mate- 
ce  washing  it  may  be  possible.  A  number  of  sheets  are 
)ressed  together  while  the  paper  is  in  a  colloidal  (jellylike) 
1,  prior  to  washing.  Finally,  the  excess  of  zinc  and  acid 
completely  removed. 

den  paper  is  made  by  passing  paper  through  an  anmioniacal 
of  copper  oxide,  as  a  result  ofwhich  the  paper  is  impregnated 
mer  oxide  and  a  superficial  gelatinization  oi  the  surface  takes 
The  copper  oxide  helps  to  preserve  the  paper  and  renders  it 
oof. 

iulphocyanate  process  of  making  parchment  paper  has  just 
iveloped.  Instead  of  sulphuric  acid  or  chloride  of  zinc,  solu- 
:  metallic  sulphocyanates  are  used,  the  process  of  immeraion 
tie  same  as  the  one  already  described.  Tne  same  sort  of  paper 
.  One  sulphocyanate  or  a  combination  of  sulphocyanates  of 
it  metals  may  be  used.  The  sulphocyanates  of  calcium,  mag- 
.,  strontimn,  and  lithium  when  used  alone  produce  satisfactory 
.  Mercuric  sulphocyanate  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  in 
lation  with  one  of  the  sulphocyanates  just  mentioned,  pjartic- 
calcium  sulphocyanate.  The  addition  of  calcium  chloride  or 
other  nonactive  salt  helps  in  dissolving  the  sulphocyanate. 
imes  acetic  acid  is  added  to  acidify  the  solution. 
canized  paper  is  produced  also  by  this  process;  it  receives 
onal  treatment  after  the  parchment  paper  itself  is  made. 
Mion  parchment  paper. — The  essentials  of  the  process  of  makine 
tion  parchment  paper  have  already  been  descnbed.  Instead  of 
maae  hy  applymg  special  chemical  processes  to  ordinary  un- 
paper,  as  in  tne  case  of  real  parchment  paper,  imitation  parch- 


\ 
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ment  paper  receives  its  peculiar  characteristics  direct  from  the  beating  i     if 

Eroeees.    Sulphite  pulp  is  placed  in  the  beater  and  allowed  to  circu-  '  rJ 

tte  much  longer  than  is  reauired  for  the  ordinary  varieties  of  paper.  piicbll'v 

The  knives  of  the  beater  roll  are  kept  dull,  so  that  there  is  a  rubbii^  ^#i 

and  crushing,  and  not  a  cutting  effect  on  the  fibers.     Because  of  this  i 

prolonged  beating,  the  fibers  undergo  a  process  of  hydration  or  water  \ 

absorption  that  imparts  a  gelatinous  consistency  to  them.     This  ^    ' 

hydrated  fiber  is  run  off  on  the  Fourdrinier  paper  machine  in  the  ^ 

usual  way.     If  the  beating  process  is  carried  .to  its  fullest  extent,  ^ 

the  fibers  are  so  completely  hydrated  that  their  individual  structure  is  '''^ 

entirely  broken  down  and  they  become  cellulose  jelly,  which  agglom-  ^ 

erates  and  hardens  on  drying  to  the  consistency  of  bone. 

As  already  noted,  a  part  of  the  imitation  parchment  paper  is  after- 
wards moistened  and  run  through  supercalender  rolls  under  heat  and 
pressure,  thus  becoming  transparent. 

Organization. 

In  January,  1921,  there  were  six  mills -carrying  on  the  parchmentiz- 
ing  process  in  the  United  States  with  a  capacity  of  110  tons  per  day. 
At  that  time,  they  were  operated  at  only  45  per  cent  of  capacity. 
According  to  the  manufacturers,  only  four  mills  produce  tne  un- 
treated waterleaf  paper  for  parchmentizing.  In  Januarv,  1921,  these 
were  operating  at  62  per  cent  of  their  dauy  capacity  oi  90  tons.  A 
number  of  concerns  in  addition  to  the  six  referred  to  reported  in  1920 
that  they  were  producing  parchment  paper.  It  appears  probable, 
however,  that  wlat  they  called  parchkent  paper  was  in  reaUty  a 
variety  of  high-grade  writing  paper,  and  not  parchment  paper  in  the  ^, 

sense  of  an  acid-treated  waterleaf  paper.     Paper  of  this  sort  is  dis-  _ 

cussed  in  the  survey  on  fine  paper  and  envelopes.  jj 

The  capital  invested  in  four  out  of  the  six  parchment  paper  mills 
from  1916  to  1919  was  as  follows: 

1916 $3,209,000 

1917 3,638,000 

1918 4,826,000 

1919 .\ 5,038,000 

Imitation  parchment  paper  is  produced  by  nine  concerns.  Eight 
of  these  nine  produce  glassine,  tne  calendered  variety;  greaseproof, 
the  jancalendered  kind,  is  produced  by  seven  firms;  six  of  the  mne,  of 
course,  produce  both  kinds.  Imitation  parchment  is  the  staple 
product  of  seven  out  of  the  nine  concerns.^ 

The  imitation  parchment  paper  manufacturers  are  organized  in  the 
Glassine  and  Greaseproof  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Geographical  Distribution. 

Parchment  paper  is  produced  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich. ;  West  Carroll- 
ton,  Ohio;  Passaic,  N.  J.;  Glen  Mills,  Pa.;  and  West  Conshohocken, 
Pa.  Glassine,  or  calendered  imitation  parchment  paper,  is  produced 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  and  Oregon.  Greaseproof  paper  is  produced  m  the  same 
States  as  glassine,  except  that  none  is  made  in  New  Jersey. 

1  Loikwood's  Directory  of  Paper  and  Allied  Trades. 
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II18TOBT  ^OF  THE  Industry. 

rnert^  pafcr. — ^According  to  maniifaoturers,  since  1885,  27 
Bnt  pai>er  plants  have  been  established,  only  6  of  which  have 
i;  tnis  is  attributed  in  part  to  fear  of  German  competition. 

Domestic  Output. 

domestic  output  of  vegetable  parchment  is,  on  the  average, 
2,000  tons  per  year.  This  proauction  supplies  praoticidly  tne 
iemand  for  consumption,  imports  in  1920  amounting  omy  to 
1  per  cent  of  domestic  production.  The  following  table  shows 
►duction  of  parchment  paper  (vegetable  parchmetit)  from  1915 
).» 

Pounds. 

H5 27,058,788 

H  6 29, 008, 485 

>17 24, 407, 430 

)18 25, 078,  683 

}19 23, 464,  960 

^20 .♦ 21 ,  668, 445 

figures  are  available  for  the  production  of  imitation  parchment 
Its  production  is  reported  monthly  to  the  Federal  Trade 
lission,  but  the  figures  are  not  segregated,  being  included  in 
fures  for  wrapping  paper. 

Cost  oi'  Production. 

nparative  statistics  of  production  cosl^here  and  abroad  are  not 
ible.  However,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  vegetable 
Linent  manufacturers  from  income-tax  reports,  the  average  do- 
c  cost  of  production  of  1,000  pounds  of  parchment  paper 
ased  from  $74.62  in  1915  to  $200.88  in  1920,  and  the  cost  of 
lead  and  selling  from  $5.32  to  $20.15.     The  total  cost  of  putting 

the  market  thus  increased  between  1915  and  1920  from  $79.95 
20.90  per  1,000  pounds.    In  the  same  perio^  the  average  selling 

increased  from  $83.33  to  $225.  According  to  these  figures  the 
profit,  in  percentages  of  the  price  received,  was  4  per  cent  in 
,  15  per  cent  in  1916,  15.8  per  cent  in  1917,  12.3  per  cent  in  1918, 
)er  cent  in  1919,  and  2  per  cent  in  1920. 

Domestic  Exports. 

■ 

irchment  paper. — In  1917  four  out  of  the  six  parchment  paper 
3  exported  17  per  cent  of  the  total  parchment  paper  output  of 
United  States.  From  1918  to  1920  .the  proportion  of  total  pro- 
don  exported  by  the  four  mills  averaged  slightly  over  11  per  cent, 
amounts  of  these  exportations  are  shown  below: 

Short  tons. 

1917 2,  070 

1918 1,349 

1919 1,392 

1920 1.209 

igures  furnished  by  manufacturers  in  brief  filed  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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The  manufacturers  state  that  exports  of  parchment  paper  have 
been  made  m  recent  years  to  the  JBritish  Isles,  France,  Belgium, 
E^pt,  India,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan,  and 
•Chma,  all  of  which  markets,  except  Fratice  and  Belgium,  were  sup- 
plied almost  exclusively  by  Germany  before  the  war. 


FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 


Separate  figures  are  not  available.  The  following  table,  however, 
shows  the  number  of  mills  in  the  different  countries  manufacturing 
parchment  and  imitation  parchment  paper  in  1920,  as  reported  to 
the  Papermakers^  Directory  of  all  nations : 


Germany 38 

France 29 

United  States 19 

United  Kingdom 18 

Norway 9 

Belgium 6 

Sweden 6 

Italy 5 

Finland 5 

Czechoslovakia 3 


Holland 3 

Australia 2 

Canada 2 

Russia 2 


Spain ... 

Denmark... 

Poland 

Switzerland. 
Portugal — 


2 

1 
1 
1 
1 


The  parchment  paper  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  state 
that  their  potential  foreign  competitors  in  the  order  of  greatest 
tonnage  are  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  France.  Belgium 
manufactures  a  very  fine  grade  of  parchment  paper,  which  is  prob- 
ably superior  to  aiiythii%  made  in  the  United  States. 

IMPORTS. 

Parchment  paper. — Imports  of  parchment  paper  in  the  calendar 
year  1920  amounted  to  only  0.77  of  1  per  cent  of  domestic  produc- 
tion. Appended  tables,  page  32,  show  imports  for  consumption 
of  parchment  and  imitation  parchment  papers  from  1907  to  1921. 
Under  the  acts  of  1897  and  1913  the  two  varieties  were  separated, 
but  imder  the  act  of  1909  they  were  reported  jointly.  Imports 
of  parchment  paper  from  1902  to  1909  averaged  between  100  and 
150  tons  per  year.  From  then  imtil  1920  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  quantity  imported,  though  the  amoimts  were  less  during 
the  war  than  previous  to  1910.  tn  1920  imports  of  parchment 
paper  amounted  to  84  short  tons,  valued  at  $61,806;  in  1921  they 
were  63  tons,  valued  at  $39,439. 

Statistics  of  imports  of  parchment  paper  were  compiled  by  coimtries 
up  to  1906,  after  which  they  were  discontinued.  Belgium  was  the 
most  important  source,  sending  approximately  haK  the  imports  to  the 
United  States.  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  ranked  next.  Imports  during  these  years  averaged  a 
little  under  150  tons  per  annum. 

Imitation  parchment  paper. — Imports  of  imitation  parchment  have 
fluctuated  greatly,  as  have  also  tne  relative  proportions  of  imports 
of  the  calendered  and  imcalendered  varieties. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1911  more  than  4,000  tons  of  imitation  parchment 
paper  (including  what  was  probably  a  very  small  proportion  of  real 
parchment  paper)  were  imported.     In  the  calendar  years  1918  and 
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y  17  and  78  tons,  respectively,  were  imported.  In  the 
year  1920,  66  tons  were  imported.  In  1921  imports  increased 
)ns.     Under  the  act  of  1909  from  the  fiscal  vear  1910  to 

year  1913  the  supercalendered  grade  (glassine)  represented 
o-thirds  of  the  imports.  Suddteily,  in  the  fiscal  year  1914 
)rtion  changed,  very  small  amoimts  of  glassine  having  been 

since  the  act  of  1913  went  into  effect.  Imports  of  grease- 
3er  also  greatly  decreased  after  1915,  but  not  as  much  as 
>f  glassine.  In  1921  imports  of  grease-proof  paper  amounted 
ns  and  those  of  glassine  to  8  tons. 

PRICES. 

leni  paper, — The  following  table,  compiled  by  the  manufac- 
lows  the  great  decUne  in  the  price  of  parchment  paper  from 
the  five-year  period  preceding  the  war,  and  its  steady  ri 
5: 


rise 


• 

[Per  100  pounds.) 

High. 

Low. 

Year. 

• 

Average. 

$27.00 

12.00 

8.60 

7.80 

S8.80 
11.50 
16.80 
18.75 
19.45 
26.07 

S8.00 
9.00 
14.00 
14.90 
15.65 
18.97 

8.38 

, 

11.60 

15.30 

16.85 

17.55 

22.50 

9  the  average  price  (exclusive  of  duty)  paid  for  imported 
it  paper  was  $17.50  per  100  pounds  or  twice  the  average 
price;  in  1920  the  imported  grade  averaged  $37  per  100 
exclusive  of  duty)  or  nearly  twice  the  domestic  price.  Im- 
ild  thus  appear  unimportant,  before  the  war  or  at  the  present 
a  factor  in  price-cutting  in  the  United  States. 

TARIFF   HISTOBY.  x 

he  tariff  act  of  1894  neither  parchment  paper  nor  imitation 
at  paper  was  separately  enumerated  in  the  tariff.    In  1894 

cent  ad  valorem  duty  was  imposed  on  parchment  paper. 
3f  1897  imposed  a  specific  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  plus  a 
ent  ad  valorem  duty  on  parchment  paper;  the  1909  act 
i  this  rate.  Under  the  act  of  1897  the  ad  valorem  equiva- 
r  was  considerably  lower  than  the  ad  valorem  duty  under 
f  1894,  averaging  about  21  per  cent  for  the  fiscal  years  1907 

Under  the  act  of  1909  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  can 
gregated. 

;t  of  1909  first  separately  enumerated  imitation  parchment 
rouping  it  with  parchment  paper  and  imposing  the  same 
3nts  per  poimd  plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem)  on  both  varieties, 
ated  the  supercalendered  grades  of  both  parchment  and 
.  parchment  paper  grouped  together  from  those  not  super- 
5(1.    This  worked  out  as  a  great  increase  over  the  25  per 
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cent  rate  of  1897.    Although  parchment  paper  and  imitation  parch-  ^ 

ment  paper  are  not  separated  m  the  import  statistics,  the  former  was  f. 

midoubtedly  such  a  small  percentage  oi  the  total  that  the  computed  :*f'; 

ad  valorem  equivalent  rate  on  the  two  combined  means  practically  s^^^ 

the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  on  the  imitation  grade  alone.    In  any  *^<^^ 

case,  the  low  equivalent  rate  (about  21  per  cent)  on  parchment  paper  'i^^„\ 

up  to  1909  means  that  its  inclusion  with  imitation  parchment  would  ^V 

tend  to  pull  down  the  equivalent  rate  on  the  two  combined,  as  far  as  *'^^;- 

it  had  any  effect.    The  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate,  then,  on  imita-  ^v 

tion  parchment  paper,  both  supercalendered  and  not  supercalendered,  ^^'^ 

under  the  tariflf  act  of  1909,  averaged  nearly  50  per  cent.  ^^^'  i 

The  1913  act  decreased  this  rate  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.     It  ^w^- 

imposed  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  parchment  paper.    Judg-  ^»s^ 

ing  from  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound  plus  10  W- 

per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  in  1909  (21  per  cent)  when  parchment  <-cl 

paper  was  last  separately  reported,  this  25  per  cent  rate  was  an  in-  ^ 

crease.  -^t 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  1897  the  rates  of  the  two  varieties  crossed  :< 

each  other.    Up  to  1894  they  were  the  same;  by  the  act  of  1894  the  i 

duty  on  parchment  paper  was  greater  than  that  on  imitation  parch- 
ment paper.  By  the  act  of  1897  and  the  acts  since  then  the  duty  on 
imitation  parchment  paper  has  been  the  larger  one. 

Relation  of  tariff  to  imports. — Parchment  paper  has  had  a  very 
uniform  rate  of  duty.  Its  imports,  small  in  amount,  have  not  been 
visibly  affected  one  way  or  the  other  by  changes  in  rates.  In  imita- 
tion parchment  the  only  change  since  1907  in  the  rate  of  imports  at 
the  time  of  a  change  in  tariflf  has  been  that  following  the  tariflf  act  of 
1913,  when  imports  of  nonsupercalendered  imitation  parchment 
suddenly  more  tnan  doubled  in  amount  over  the  previous  two  years. 
However,  the  1911  imports  had  been  as  large  as  the  1914  imports. 
Moreover,  simultaneously  imports  of  the  supercalendered  variety 
dropped  to  almost  nothing,  although  the  war  did  not  break  out  until 
nearly  a  year  later.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  that  the  tariff  hds 
had  very  little  to  do' with  the  amount  of  imports  of  imitation  parch- 
ment paper. 

COMPETITIVE    CONDITIONS. 

The  competitive  situation  in  parchment  paper  and  imitation 
parchment  paper  is  similar  to  tnat  existing  in  fine  paper  and  in 
wrapping  paper.  Before  the  war  the  United  States  imported  signi- 
ficant but  not  large  amounts  of  imitation  parchment  paper  from 
Europe.  But  imports  have  since  decreased  to  practically  noth- 
ing. Imports  of  parchment  paper  into  the  United  States  have 
always  been  almost  negligible.  Whether  in  the  future  the  United 
States  need  fear  competition  is  problematical.  Present  conditions 
of  production  and  exchange  are  so  unsettled  abroad  that  no  one 
can  do  more  than  guess  as  to  what  Europe  will  do  in  international 
paper  trade.  Labor  costs  in  Europe  have  reached  what  is  probably 
a  permanently  higher  status  compared  with  their  former  relation  to 
United  States  labor  costs.  Belgium,  formerly  the  most  important 
outside  source  of  parchment  paper,  has  done  excellent  work  in 
reorganizing  her  inaustries  since  the  war.     Certain  grades  of  Belgian 

Barcnment  paper  are  of  better  quality  than  anythmg  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  likely  that  to  some  extent,  Belgium  will 
expand  her  market  in  the  United  States. 
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lent  paver,— The  fact  that  in  1920  imports  of  parchment 
lountea  to  only  fom'-fifths  of  1  per  cent  of  domestic  pro- 
and  that  out  of  six  companies  producing  four  companies 
)orted  11  per  cent  of  total  American  production,  points  to 
g  international  competi^ve  position  of  the  American  parch- 
>er  industry.  Although  the  Germans  have  made  consider- 
ress  in  manufacturing  parchment  paper,  they  have  not  been 
uild  up  an  export  trade  to  the  United  States,  even  though 

under  the  acts  of  1897  and  1909  was  lower  than  under  the 
L3.  Before  1907,  when  import?  by  countries  were  separately 
rermany  was  of  much  less  importance  than  Belgium  ds  a 
'  imported  parchment  oaper.  During  the  five  years  from 
1906,  46  per  cent  of  the  imports  into  the  United  States 
m  Belgium  and  only  21  per  cent  from  Germany, 
he  fact  that  in  1909  the  price  paid  for  imported  parchment 
xclusive  of  duty)   was  twice  the  average  domestic  price 

by  the  manufacturers,  and  in  1920  was  nearly  twice  the 

price,  indicates  thiat  imports  have  little  effect  in  depressing 

prices. 

iry. — ^Hence  the  question  of  competition  in  parchment  and 
I  parchment  papers  can  be  summed  up  by  noting  that  (1) 
ipetition  was  not  ^o  great  as  to  be  dangerous;  (2)  present 
ion  is  practically  zero;  (3)  future  competition  depends  on 
vhich  are  constantly  shiftmg;  (4)  as  lar  as  the  effect  of 
jtors  can  be  foreseen,  it  will  be  a  number  of  years  at  least 
dpments  to  the  United  States  will  approximate  pre-war  levels. 

Statistical  Tables.  ' 

Imports  of  parchment  papety  by  countries^  1902-1906. 

[Fiscal  year".] 


mported  from — 


igary. 


;dom... 


1993 


ma 


1904 


Pounds.      Value.      Pounds.  ■    Value.    ,  Pounds.     Value. 


9,156 

127,118 

29,148 

69,634 

1,923 
23,254 


41 


260,274 


•2,710 

27,751 

8,609 

9,709 

716 

2,947 


13 
47,455 


5,400 
135,011 
10,032 
83,451 
29,373 
18,082 


Il,45» 

28,380 

1,995 

11,113 

3,053 

3,050 


281,349 


40,049 


31,505 
158,231 

3,484 
65,244 

1,936 
15,138 
29,160 


M,628 

31,288 

902 

7,483 

478 

2,484 

379 


309,698    47,642 


Imported  from— 


igary.. 

;dom.. 
jntiies 


1905 


1906 


Pounds. 


74,057 
90,191 
14,696 
22,727 

4,072 
43,699 

2,795 
484 

261,721 


Value. 


98,009 

20,1:30 

3,110 

2,236 

607 

5,015 

325 

305 


Pounds. 


58,240 
124,644 
23,125 
53,476 
3,367 
16,282 

2,472 


39,737       281,877 


Value. 


16,502 

26,182 

4,063 

4,430 

505 

3,012 

3 


44,885 
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Imports  for  consumption — Revenue^  1907-1921, 


1«^^ 


Rate  of  duty. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty 
coUected. 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Actual  or 

computed 

advalonra 

rate. 


PARCHMENT  PAPER. 


'^^ 


ear: 


1908,. 
1909.. 
1914  K 
1916.. 
1916. . 

1917.. 


1918 

^endar^ear: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


2  cents  per  pound 
plus  10  per  cent. 

do 

....do 

25  per  CMit 

....do 

....do 

/....do 

\Free« 

25  per  cent 


.do. 

.do.. 

do. 

.do.. 


Pounds, 
254,830 

221,743 
193,331 


167,320 
126,608 


$42,817 

42,168 
33,839 
51,483 
29,601 
18,522 
27,349 
30 
27,104 

55,214 
28,213 
61,806 
39,439 


19,378 

8,651 
7,250 
12,870 
7,400 
4,630 
6,837 


6,776 

13,804 
7,053 

15,452 
9,860 


10.168 

.190 
.175 


.370 
.311 


Perceni. 
21.90 

20.52 
.  21.43 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
26.00 


25.00 

26.00 
2&00 
25.00 
2&0Q 


REA8E-PROOF  AND  IMITATION  PARCHMENT   PAPERS  BY  WHATEVER  NAME  KNOW jJ 
8UPERCALBNDERED  AND  RENDERED  TRANSPARENT  OR  PARTIALLY  SO. 


seal  year: 
1914 »... 


1915. 

1916. 
1917. 


lendar  year: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


par  cent. 
[Free* 

percent. 
[Free* 

percent. 
[Free* 

percent. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


70,071 
14,02a 
24,072 

7,440 

57,576 

525 

1,838 

18 

465 

23,977 

16,530 


$4,271 

575 

1,673 

32S 

3,^13 

65 

392 

6 

484 

2,967 

5,125 


$1,494 

""585 

"i,*369' 

"   'i37' 

2 

169 

1,038 

1,794 


$0,061 
.041 
.068 
.044 
.068 
.124 
.213 

.333 
1.04 
.124 
.310 


35.00 

'35.06 

"35*66 

'36*66 

35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 


^  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914.       >  For  use  of  United  States.       *  Sec.  IV-M,  act  of  Oct.  3, 1913. 

REA8E-PROOF  AND  IMITATION  PARCHMENT  PAPER,  BY  WHATEVER  NAME  KNOWN, 
NOT  SUPERCALENDERED  AND  RENDERED  TRANSPARENT  OR  PARTIALLY  SO. 


seal  year: 

19141 1  35  per  cent. 

1915 l...4.do 

iw« -{fi^'^?;.:::: 

35  per  cent . 
do 


1917 

1918 

lendar  year: 
1918 


1919. 

1920. 
1921. 


.do 

.do 

35  per  cent,  less  20 

per  cent.* 
35  per  cent 

•do 


i 


Pounds. 

3,927,156 

3,874,485 

629,433 

4,415 

695,724 

287,212 

34,741 

155,897 
13 

108,510 
572,886 


$200,332 

198, 102 

42,064 

222 

70,493 

28/746 

8,231 

32,449 
10 

.18,912 
56,399 


$70,332 
09,335 
14,722 


24,672 
9,361 

2,881 

11,357 
3 

6,619 
19,740 


$0,061 
.051 
.067 
.050 
.101 
.093 

.237 

.208 
.769 

.174 
.098 


Percent. 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 


35.00 
35.00 

35.00 

35.00 
28.00 

35.00 
15.00 


'    ^ot- 


»..    _      — 


^ 


VTiT 


*a. 
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ImpoTUfot  coTUumpHon — Revemt/e,  IBOJ-lBtl — Continued. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Qutnttty. 


Value. 


Duty 
co^ected. 


Vslneper 

unitoC 
quantity. 


Actual  or 

complied 

adYUPijBm 

rate. 


BNT,  GREASE-PROOF,  AND  IMITATION  PARCHMENT  PAPERS,  BY  WHATEVER 
K3^0WN,  SUPERCALENDERBD  AND  RENDERED  TRANSPARENT  OR  PAR- 
"  SO.     (Act  of  1900.) 


2  cents  per  pound, 
pins  10  i>er  cent. 

Free* 

^  cents  per  pound, 
plus  10  per  cent. 

Free* 

2  cents  per  pound, 
plus  10  per  cent. 

Freef 


2  cents  per  pound, 
plus  10  per  cent. 

,Free» 

2 cents  per  pound, 
plus  10  per  cent. 

Free* 


Pottfub. 
3,366,906 

5,326 
4,861,874 

13,718 
4,170,256 

1,227 
3,008,719 

17,660 
650,221 

2,006 


1109,383 

226,708r 

486 
213,266 

72 
173,219 

1,152 
41,134 

77 


184,271 


119,908 


104,731 


79,196 


17,117 


10.050 

Per  cent, 
40.76 

.032 
.047 

52.90 

.035 
.051 

40.11 

:058 

.963 

41.61 

.056 
.065 

45.72 

.088 

lENT^RBASB-PROOF,  AND  IMITATION  PARCHMENT  PAPERS.  BY  WHATEVER 
KNOWN,  NOT  SUPERCALENDERED  AND  RENDERED  TRANSPARENT  OR  PAR- 
Y  SO.    (Act  of  1909.) 


iti 


2oentsperi>ound, 
10  per  cent. 
Ffee«. 


plus  10  per  < 
»• 

mt^per] 
»lus  10  p< 


2  cent^per  pound, 
plus  10  per  cent. 

Free* 

'2  cents  per  pound, 
plus/O  per  cent. 

/ do 

\Free« 


P<mnd9. 
1,-829,078 

427 
3,877,311 

988 
1,424,227 

1,819,755 
589,321 
981,713 


i  Oct.  4, 1913,  to  June  80, 1914. 
s  Sec.  IV-M,  act  of  Oct.  8, 1918. 
sSec.2,actof  July  26, 1911. 
*  Reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba. 


190,284 

16 
186,844 

37 
81,541 

96,342 
27,321 
26,396 


10.049 

Per  cent. 
50.52 

.037 

,    .049 

*    51.60 

.038 

.057 

44.93 

.053 
.051 
.027 

47.78 
49.48* 

6  Aug.  6, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910. 
•  Sec.  23,  act  of  Aug.  5, 1909. 

7  July  1, 1913,  to  Oct.  3, 1913. 


irtes  ofdvJty  on  parchment  paper  and  imitation  parchment  paper,  1894-191S* 


Par. 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Rate  of  duty  ^ 


308 
398 


411 


324 


Parchmen  t  papers 

♦  ♦   ♦   parchment  papers 

*  *  *  parchment  papers,  and  greas<vproof  and  imitation  parch- 
ment papers  which  have  been  sup^alendered  and  rendered 
transparent,  or  partially -so.  by  whatever  name  known. 

.Ml  other  grease*nroof  and  imitation  parchment  papers,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  In  this  section,  by  whatever  name  known. 

♦  ♦   *   parchment  paper 

*  *  *  grea^e-proofana  Imitation  parchment  papers  which  have 
been  supercalendered  and  rendered  transparent  or  partially  so, 
by  whatever  name  known,  all  other  grease-proof  and  imitation 
parchment  paperx,  not  specially  r>rovlded  tor  in  this  .section,  by 
whatever  name  known,    ♦    •    ♦ 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

2  cents  per  pound  and 
10  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 
Do. 


Do, 

25  per  cMit  ad  valorem. 
35  pet  cent  ad  valorem. 
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CouKT  AND  Treasury  Decisions. 


§ 


Parchment  paper  is  made  from  vegetable  fiber,  not  from  wood 
ulp/  is  unsized,  and  is  treated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
ull  in  finish,  dense,  hard,  and  hornlike.  It  is  grease  proof,  water- 
proof, translucent,  and  much  more  tenacious  than  the  original  ma- 
terial. Paper  invoiced  aa  ^' white  glac6  wrapping  paper ''  was  held 
within  the  provision  for  ''imitation  parchment  papers  which  have 
been  supercaleudered  and  rendered  transparent  or  partially  so,  by 
whatever  name  known,"  and  not  as  wrapping  paper  under  para- 

fraph  415  of  the  act  of  1909.     (Germania  Importing  Co.  v.  United 
tates,  4  Ct.  Cust.  Anpls.^  29,  of  1913.) 

Parchment  paper  naving  a  cotton  cloth  back  such  as  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  worsted  yarns,  covering  the  rolls  between  which 
the  yam  is  made  to  pass  in  the  process  of  spinning,  and  known  as 
parchment  cloth,  was  held  to  be  dutiable  as  a  manufacture  in  chief 
value  of  parchment  paper  rather  than  as  paper.  (Stursberg  v. 
United  States,  3  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  370,  of  1912.) 

Vegetable  parchment  is  synonymous  with  parchment  paper  and 
dutiaole  accordingly  under  paragraph  324  ratner  than  free  of  duty 
as  parchment  or  vellum  under  paragraph  568.  (G.  A.  7736,  T.  D. 
35526,  of  1915.) 
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PREFACE. 


is  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Infonnation  Surveys  prepared  by 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
36  on  Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles  and 
nodities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and 
:«  not  specifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  numerical 
r  of  paragraphs  of  that  act. 

some  cases  two  or  more  para^aphs  have  been  combined  in  one 
phlet.     In  doing  this  industnal  relationship  of  the  articles  has 

followed  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 
)een  treated  under  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff  act  refer- 
is  made  to  the  fact  at  the  point  where  the  j)arag^aph  appears  in 
erical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable  and 
her  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  Ust,  the  article  is 
issed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in 
erical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  in  certain  instances  articles  of 
)  industrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
le  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
Bnce  of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
:e  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order, 
le  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  "Introduction  and  index,'' 
;h  contains: 

An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
general  method  of  treatment. 

An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
)f  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article  is 
ided  for,  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the 
ber  of  such  paragraph. 

A  Ust  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
articles  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

lus,  by  the  use  of  this  ''Introduction  and  index"  the  exact  loca- 
of  the  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
rtained. 


L  the  preparation  of  tiiis  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
ices  of  Constant  Southworth,  of  its  staff,  and  of  others. 
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PRINTING  PAPER. 


ARAOBA.PHa  IN  Tariff  Act  of  1913  and  Amendments. 

:?. — ^Printing  paper  (other  than  paper  commercially  known  as  handmade 
ndmade  paper,  japan  paper,  ana  imitation  ji^)an  paper  by  whatever 
unsized,  sized,  or  ^lued,  suitable  for  the  i)rmting  of  oooks  and  news- 
t  for  covers  or  bindings,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section ,val- 
cents  per  pound,  12  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Provided^  however.  That  if 
ependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of  govemnlent  shall  impose 
uty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  chaige  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
le  form  of  additional  ch^tge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise)  upon  printing 
Ipj  or  wood  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  there  shall  be  im-» 
ntine  paper,  valued  above  2 J  cents  per  pound,  wnen  imported  either 
iirectly  from  such  country,  dependwicy,  province,  or  other  subdi- 
iment,  an  additional  dutv  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  highest  export 
export  charge  imposed  by  such  country,  dependency,  province,  or 
on  of  government,  upon  either  printing  paper,  or  upon  an  amount 
t  wood  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wo^  pulp  necessary  to  manufac- 
ingpEiper. 

7. — ^Prmting  paper  (oth^  than  paper  commercially  known  as  hand- 
ne  handmade  paper,  japan  paper,  and  imitation  japan  paper  by  what- 
irn),  unfidzed,'  sized,  or  glued,  suitable  for  the  printing  of  dooks  and  newe- 
t  fbr  covers  or  mndings,  not  specially  provided  For  in  this  section, 
ibove  2J  cents  per  pound    *    ♦    ♦.    [Free.] 

— On  Sept^nber  8,  1916,  the  maximum  nondutiable  value  was  raised 
on  April  23, 1920,  to  8  cents.    On  April  23, 1922,  it  retumed»to  5  cents. 

Summary. 

two  kinds  of  printing  paper— newsprint  and  book  paper. 
s  ft  cheap  grade  containing  on  the  average  from  75  to 
ground  wood;  the  remainder  is  sulphite  pulp.     It  is  used 

newspapers  and  for  various  minor  purposes.  Book 
perior  grade,  made  principaUy  of  sulphite  and  soda  pulp, 
en  containing  rag  pulp.     It  is  used  mainly  for  printing 

majgazines.  There  are  various  intermediate  grades 
rsprmt  and  book  paper;  the  line  of  division  between  the 
5  IS,  hence,  not  distmct.  The  act  of  1916  distinguishes 
na  on  the  oasis  of  value.  It  divides  printing  paper  into 
-that  valued  at  not  above  5  cents  per  poimd  and  that  val- 

cents  per  pound.*    The  former,  newsprint,  enters  free; 
)ok  paper,  at  a  12  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 
3aper,   including  both  newsprint  and  book  paper,   is 

the  United  States  in  larger  quantities  than  any  other 
er.     In  1921   the  output  was  1,226,189  short  tons  of 
id  725,992  short  tons  of  book  paper, 
paper  mdustry,  being  confronted  with  negUgible  foreign 

has  no  tariff  problem.  In  the  calendar  year  1921, 
Dok  paper  amounted  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
production.  In  the  fiscal  year  1914,  when  imports  were 
test,  they  amoimted  to  omv  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of 
oduction.    On  the  other  nand,   a  substantial  export 

I  cents  until  it  wit  raised  on  Sept.  8, 1010,  to  5  cents  and  sgiln  on  Apr.  23, 1990,  to 
3, 1922,  it  feturaed  to  5  cents. 
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paper  was  built  up  during  the  war.  In  the  calendar 
3  were  8.38  per  cent  of  domestic  production  in  com- 
t  per  cent  in  the  fical  year  1914.  In  the  calendar 
1921  the  corresponding  percentages  were  4.33  and 

if  the  domestic  supply  of  newsprint  paper,  however, 
inected  with  the  Canadian  newsprint  mdustry.  In 
newsprint  equaled  64.63  per  cent  of  domestic  pro- 
imports  came  almost  exclusively  from  Canada, 
i  decade  has  been  rapidly  building  up  an  important 
ry,  while  the  American  newsprint-industry  has  been 
tandstiil. 

newsprint  industry- really  constitutes  a  northward 
the  American  industry.  It  has  been  a  natural 
a  superior  pulpwood  resources  of  Canada.  Some* 
the  Canadian  newsprint  industry  is  owned  by  Ajneri> 

industry  is  geographically  adjacent  to  tlie  American, 
in  the  same  general  pulpwood  belt.  Its  principal 
lame  as  those  of  the  Amencan  industrv — ^namely,  the 
e  United  States.  Consequently  the  large  Canadian 
the  United  States  is  similar  to  an  internal  trade, 
average  it  costa  less  to  produce  newsprint  in  Can- 
I  United  States.  In  1916  the  differential  was  15 
is  generally  estimated  at  about  10  per  cent.  The 
urease  in  the  differential  lies  probably  in  the  tendency 
toward  equalization  of  wage  scales  in  the  United 
la. 

J  reason  for  Canada's  lower  cost  of  production  is  the 
ich  Canadian  mills  on  the  average  can  secure  their 
ther  reason,  which  became  of  importance  as 
y  grew  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  is  the 
superior  efficiency  of  Canadian  paper-mill   equip- 

ve  artificial  lines  of  cleavage  arising  from  national 

ds  the  fact  that  the  North  Amencan  newsprint 

itrong  position,  and  barring  unduly  fast  increase  of 

aada,  is  likely  to  continue  to  command  a  firm  and 

The  reasons  for  this  are  that  the  pulpwood  forests 

lishing  and  that  the  demand  for  newsprint  promises 

In  1919  and  1920  the  whole  world  experienced  a 

In  the  winter  of  1920-21,  when  business 

tny  lines  of  paper,  was  severely  depressed, 

part  of  newsprint  paper  were  little  affected 

wer  prices  in  the  spring  of  1921  was  accom- 

tdowns  and  other  maladjustments  so  keenly 

Thus  the  factors  both  of  demand  and  of 

the  future  of  the  newsprint  market  for  some 

;e  of  pulpwood  in  the  United  States  and  the 

exports  of  Crown  land  timber  are  causing 

anadian  newsprint  industry  at  the  expense 

je  new  mills  are  being  installed  in  Canada, 

ican  capital.    Some  American  newsprint  mills  are 

tion. 
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.   Summary  tablet. 

NEWSPRINT  PAPER. 


=tE=S 


Domestic 
prodiietloa.i 


Short  tons. 


M,804,905 
« 1,282,934 

si^3&5,196 
« 1,359, 012 


1,260,285 
1,874»«7 
1,511,968 
1,326,189 


^^?S}t^    Domertlc 


ccHisomp- 
tioii. 


Short  tow. 

44,853 

54^012 

56,403 

147^661 

276,033 

324  617 

438)746 

«l  627 

60e;ii4 

596,517 
627,801 
7^,844 
792,481 


exports. 


Short  torn. 


40,755 
51  787 
^.318 
44,483 
62,941 
63,622 
72  473 
110,  m 

96,739 

110,268 

45,889 

16,812. 


Rttio  to  productioD* 


Imports. 


Percent. 


11.91 
2L67 
26.19 
32.38 
36.18 
47.18 

47.33 
45.68 
48.27 
64.63 


Exports 


Percent, 


INluivatBBt  sd 
valorem  rate. 


Imi>orts  tcff 

cmsumption, 

Tslue. 


11,663,587 

2,009,888 

?  158  987 

5,680,603 

10,767,054 

12,683,452 

16,670,604 

23  614  834 

34,193,534 

35,033,002 
43,685,109 
68  568,506 
79,123,368 


Amoinit  fA 

duty, 


8224,293 

259,527 

131,002 

172,870 

50,204 


quantity. 


IPi019 
.019 
.919 
.019 
.019 
.039 
.019 
.014 
.028 

.029 
.035 
.047 
.050 


OnaU 
imports. 


Percent. 

13.48 

12.91 

6.10 

3.04 

,4T 


On  duti- 
able 

imports, 
only. 


Percent. 
13. « 
12.01 
14.91 
14.81 
14.00 


m  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

BOOK  PAPER. 


Domestic 

produp- 

tion.» 

ImpcMts 

for  con- 

stimp- 

tion. 

Domestic 
exports. 

Ratio  to 
producticm. 

Imports 
for  con- 
sump- 
tion, 
v^ue. 

Amount 
of  duty. 

140,010 
76,879 
52,448 
53,660 
36,359 
28,471 
15,091 
13,933 
5,100 

5,333 

6,098 

59,209 

23,607 

Value 
per 
unit  of 
quan- 
tity. 

Equiva- 
lent ad 

Im- 
ports. 

Ex- 
ports. 

valorem 
rate. 

Short  tons. 

Short  toTU. 

1,968 

3  197 

2,372 

3,127 

3,370 

2,306 

731 

505 

152 

115 

82 

2,078 

682 

Short  tons. 

Perd. 

Ptrd. 

$257,798 
498,305 
331,992 
842,081 
309,426 
237,261 
125,755 
115,881 
42,500 

44,445 

58,319 

493,411 

196,726 

ia065 
.078 
.058 
.055 
.046 
.051 
.086 
.115 
.140 

.191 
.354 
.118 
.144 

Percent. 
15.52 

13,654 
12,107 
14,317 
14,301 
15,632 
36,737 
64,601 
45,036 

49,610 
76,691 
47,558 
20,093 

15.43 

15.80 

'.  *V934*979* 

15.60 

«  11.75 

12.00 

0.36 

1.53 

.    S8d2,^ 

12.00 

*  '.06 
.02 

.01 
,01 
.19 
.09 

7.24 
5.30 

5.84 
8.38 
4.33 
2.77 

12.92 
12.00 

849,157 

914,823 

.    1,104,464 

725^992 

12.00 
12.00 
12.00 

12.00 

:  are  from  Bureau  of  Census;  figures  for  1917-1921  from  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

it  of  book  paper  was  imported  free  in  1914;  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  on  dutiabla 
2.61  in  1914. 
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General  Information.  irnitst^^ 


DESCRIPTION. 


SnisI^^ 


Printing  paper  is  a  thin  sheet  consisting  primarily  of  matted  and 
pressed  cwlulose  fibers  obtained  from  wood,  cotton,  and  other  vege- 
table growths.    There  are  two  kinds,  newsprint  and  book  paper. 

Newsprint — ^Newsprint  paper,  as  the  name  implies,  is  used  iriainly 
for  printing  newspapers.  Minor  uses  are  for  cheap  magazines,  books, 
catalogues,  telepnone  directories,  railway  guides,  schooftablets,  hand- 
bills, etc.  Some  so-called  newsprint  is  used  as  a  cheap  grade  of  wrap- 
Eing  paper.  Newsprint  is  cheaper,  tears  more  easily,  and  is  less  dura- 
le  than  book  paper.  Standard  newsprint,  which  comprises  about  90 
per  cent  of  all  newsprint,  contains  usually  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of 

ground  wood  pulp  and  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  sulphite  pulp,  which  is  usee 

IS  a  chemically  prepared  pulp  of  a  grade  superior  to  and  more  expensive  paper 

than  ground  wood  pulp.  Between  standard  newsprint  and  book 
paper  there  are  various  grades  of  newsprint  contaming  a  greater 
percentage  of  sulphite  p]^p,  such  as  halftone  news,  special  news, 
novel  news,  catalogue  news,  etc. 

Book  pa'per. — ^Book  paper  is  primarily  paper  for  printing  books  and 
other  publications.  Ordmary  Dook  paper  is  usually  made  entirely  of 
chemical  wood  pulp.  Sulphite  is  the  principal  grade  used.  Ra^  P^P 
is  also  much  used  for  the. better  grades.  A  great  many  periodicals  and 
magazines,  including  women's  publications,  religious,  trade,  and 
farm  papers,  arepubfished  on  book  paper,  as  are  also  books  and  music. 
Most  catalogues  issued  by  manufacturers  and  many  of  those  issued  by 
mail-order  houses  and  others  are  printed  either  wholly  or  in  part  on 
book  paper.  In  addition  there  are  a  large  number  of  incidental  uses 
of  paper  suitable  for  printing  books.  School  pads,  cheap  writing 
papers,  and  envelopes  are  often  made  of  this  grade  of  paper.  Large 
quantities  are  used  for  wrapping  soap  because  this  kind  of  paper, 

{properly  prepared,  is  not  affected  oy  the  alkali  in  the  soap.  It  is  used 
or  wrapping  purposes  by  druggists,  chemical,  and  patent  medicine 
manufacturers;  and  also  when  coated  and  colored,  for  lining  and  cov- 
ering f ancv  paper  boxes.  When  used  for  these  purposes,  however,  it 
is  usually  known  by  some  other  name,  such  as  letter  paper,  wrapping 
paper,  or  coated  paper. 

The  principal  grades  of  book  paper  are  machine  finish,  sized  and 
supercalendered,  coated,  and  cover.     The  difference  in  the  first  three 
grades  lies  mainly  in  the  finish  given  the  paper. 
Machine-finish   book   paper  goes   througn   practically   the   same 

{)rocess  of  manufacture  as  newsprint.  It  receives  its  only  finish 
rom  passing  through  calender  rolls  as  it  comes  off  the  paper  machine. 
Some  variation  in  finish,  however,  is  possible.  Some  of  the  different 
finishes  classed  as  machine  finish  are  laid,  wove,  English  finish, 
high  bulk,  eggshell,  etc.  ''Laid"  denotes  certain  markings  on  the 
sheet,  consistmg  of  prominent  vertical  watermark  lines  wide  apart 
and  smaller  horizontal  lines  close  together.  "Wov^"  is  ordinary 
machine  finish  with  fine  equidistant  markings.  English  finish'^' 
denotes  a  dull  surface,  and  m  the  United  States  covers  a  number  of 
finfihes,  all  of  high  quaUty.  ''High  bulk"  signifies  a  thick  blotter- 
like  paper,  greafly  compressed.     " Eggshell'    is  a  rough  finish  iu 
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f  an  eggshell  surface.  These  different  finishes  are  made 
I  different  desigi^  while  the  paper  is  still  moist.  Machine* 
'  is  used  largely  by  publishers  of  books,  catalogueSi  etc, 
d  superoalendered  paper  is  machine-finish  paper  which 
trough  an  additional  process  of  sizing  and  calendering  t<> 
trd;  smooth  finish.  A  laxge  part  of  uiis  kind  of  paper  is 
3lishers  of  illustrated  maga;sines. 

apier  is  machine-finish  paper  coated  with  a  paste  made  of 
L,  starch,  and  other  materials,  and  then  calendered  to 
dgh  finish.  It  is  usually  coated  on  both  sides,  but  some* 
M  side  only.  It  is  us^  for  high-grade  illustration  i^ 
}  work.' 

per  is  a  strong,  heavy  grade  which  is  \isually  coated.  It 
olj  for  the  covers  of  magazines,  catalo^es,  etc.  Coated 
ov^  paper  are  separately  provided  for  m  the  act  of  1913. 

DOMBSTIO  PRO0UOT1OK. 

RANK  OF  INDUSTRY. 

;  to  the  census  reports  in  1914,  the  paper  and  wood-pulp 
iked  twentieth  among  ihe  industries  oi  the  United  States 
le  of  products.    In  1920  out  of  a  total  paper  production 

tons,  2,616,432  tons,  or  36  per  cent,  consisted  of  printing 
sprint  amounting  to  21  per  cent  and  book  paper  to  15 

total  paper  prodiiction.  In  December,  1920,  86  milk 
g  newsprmt  and  95  mills  book  paper.  In  1921,  a  year 
depression,  total  paper  production  amounted  to  5,356,317 
ch  23  per  cent  was  newsprint  and  14  per  cent  book  paper. 
3r,  1921,  the  number  of  mills  maKing  newsprint  and 
were  86  and  84,  respectively. 

paper  boards  the  output  of  newsprint  paper  was  the 
ly  class  of  paper.  Printing  paper  as  a  wnole,  including 
•int  and  book  paper,  exceeded  even  paper  boards  in  out- 
)llowing  table  shows  the  production  in  tons  of  the  different 
>er  in  1920  and  1921. 


Grade. 

1920 

Short  tons. 

2,313,449 

1,511,968 

1,104,464 

831,889 

389,322 

366,941 

211,923 

177,447 

113,824 

313,387 

1921 

Short  tons. 
1,664,991 

1,226  189 

725,992 

651,605 

» 

242,485 

286,111 

130,863 

148, 142 

, 

69,725 

210,274 

• 

7,334,614 

5,356,317 

rmation  Survey,  Surfece-coated  Paper. 


Pnlfwoodf  esparto f  dc — Po^ivood  b  die  Buua  nnr  iMtriiil  graig 
into  pulp  for  paper.  Since  1916  AiwifBtM:  oMBHiimiiioD  has 
•OMKintea  to  more  than  5.000,000  eonk  per  Tear  for  all  kmdB  of 
paper.  Spnice,  hemlock,  bala^  fr,  aiid  p^ 
pulpwoodB.  In  1020  the  coDsimiptioD  was omdedaa  follows:  SfHiioe, 
57  per  ceiit;  hemlock  14^  per  coit;  habam  fir,  5|  per  cent:  snd  poj^ar 
6pereait.  AlxmtoDe-firai<rfthe  pofamood  consionedmtlieUmted 
States  in  1920  was  imported  from  Cbnsda,  the  lemsindo*  beins 
produced  at  home.  CansdA  is  the  onlyforeign  source  of  pn^iwooa 
drawn  upon.  Hie  domestic  fxxp^j  st  present  is  not  adequate.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting  the  surofy  of  spruce, 
hemlock,  and  bdsam  fir  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  states, 
where  95  per  cent  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  are  located,  can  not 
last  more  tiian  25  years,  and  that  the  simice,  hemlo<^  and  fir  of  the 
whole  country,  including  Alaska,  will  be  exhausted  in  about  70  years. 

Spruce  is  the  pulpwood  most  used,  because  of  its  comparatiye 
freedom  from  resin  and  other  impurities  and  because  of  the  whiteness 
of  the  pulp  it  yields.  The  ground-wood  and  sulphite  pulp  produ<^ 
from  spruce  can  be  used  unbleached  in  making  newsprint  paper. 
Hemlock  and  balsam  fir  rank  next  to  «pruee  in  desirability  for  use 
in  making  ground  wood  and  sulphite.  Iney  have  to  a  smaller  degree 
the  same  qualities  as  spruce.  Jrractically  all  newsprint  is  made  from 
the  pulp  of  these  three  woods,  as  well  as  a  large  part  of  the  book 
paper  produced.  Certain  hardwoods,  however,  notably  poplar 
and  secondarily  beech,  birch,  maple,  and  chestnut,  are  much  uised  in 
producing  soda  pulp,  out  of  whicn  a  fluffy  thick  book  paper  is  made, 
yery  simflar  to  that  made  of  esparto  pulp  in  England. 

Cotton  rags,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  linen  rags,  are  also  used  in 
making  pulp  for  a  hign  quality  of  book  paper,  but  never  for  newsprint 
paper.  Cotton  linters  nave  recently  come  to  be  utilized  in  mfddng 
certain  kinds  of  book  paper.  Esparto  grass,  imported  mainly  from 
Spain  and  Northern  Africa,  is  much  used  in  Great  Britain  for  making 
thick,  fluffy,  high-quality  book  paper.  The  use  of  esparto  in  the 
United  States  is  negligible.  Newsprint  is  ordinarily,  however,  niade 
exclusively  of  wood  pulp  with  sometimes  the  addition  of  a  little 
Mraste  paper. 

In  addition  to  these  fibrous  growths  commercially  used  for  the 
making  of  printing  paper,  there  are  a  large  niunber  of  vegetable 
Bubntances  irom  wnich  satisfactory  newsprint  or  book  paper  can  be 
taado.  Their  use  in  paper  manufacture,  nowever,  is  not  economical, 
bocauHO  they  ordinarily  represent  seasonal  crops  of  a  bulky  nature, 
requiring  thus  large  storage  facilities  to  enaole  the  pulp  mill  to 
operate  throughout  the  year.  Furthermore  they  contain  either  a 
high  percentage  of  pith,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  straw,  a  high  percentage 
Df  fiihcioufl  material,  which  consumes  an  excessive  amoimt  of  cooki^ 
chemical  and  gives  low  yields  of  pulp.  Such-  fibers  are  cornstalks, 
mgar-cano  bagasse,  the  various  straws,  bamboo,  seaweed,  banana 
it^ks,  etc.  From  bamboo  and  flax  straw  an  excellent  grade  of 
book  paper  is  obtainable.  Perhaps  in  future  years  it  will  be  possible 
to  utuizo  these  fibers  on  a  commercial  scale. 

The  question  of  our  waning  supplies  of  pidpwood  and  of  remedies 
for  the  shortage,  as  well  as  the  1920  shortage  in  high-grade  rags, 
uid  the  possible  use  of  other  fibers  in  paper  making  are  discussed 
in  the  survey  on  wood  pulp  and  rag  pulp. 
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ewBprint  pi^^  contains  ^und  wood  pulp  plus  just 
Mte  pulp  to  make  the  finished  sheet  sumcioiuy  strong 
k  oTer  tne  paper  machine  or  over  the  printing  presses, 
ood  fiber  is  short  and  stiff,  containing  resin  and  oUier 

A  sulphite  fiber  is  pure  cellulose  and  much  longer  and 
le  than  the  ground-wood  fiber.  Introducing  a  certain 
sulphite  into  the  groimd  wood  enables  the  nbers  to  be 
>^ether,  or  interlocked,  much  more  seciurely.  Because 
Ij  varying  quality  of  ground  wood  produced,  a  varying 
of  sulphite  is  used  in  newsprint  manufacture.  It  is 
aat  ground  wood  bought  on  the  market  is  not  so  carefully 
30  closely  screened  as  pulp  made  by  a  concern  for  its  own 
aore  sulphite  is  required  when  ground  wood  is  purchased, 
acturer  some  years  ago  found  that  when  water  was 
d  he  could  grind  his  own  pulp  and  screen  it  thoroughly 
ake  a  good  paper  with  13  per  cent  sulphite^  while  with 
Toimd  wood  he  had  to  use  30  per  cent  sulphite  to  get  an 
d  paper.  In  1910  the  average  proportion  of  sulpmte  to 
sed  in  the  United  States  in  makmg  newsprint  was  practi- 

cent.  In  the  first  half  of  1916  the  percentage  of  sulphite 
aills  ranged  from  12.8  per  cent  to  34.5  per  cent  for  different 
an  average  of  22.4  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  sulphite 
Canadian  mills  ranged  from  23.3  to  28.3  wim  an  average 
)  average  percentage  of  sulphite  to  total  pulp  used  for 
)es  and  Canadian  companies  combmed  in  the  first  half  of 
1.3. 

>er  in  the  main  is  made  of  chemical  wood  pulp,  both 
i  soda.  In  Great  Britain  esparto  pulp  also  is  important, 
use  considerable  quantities  of  waste  pap^.  Book  paper 
a  varyiog  percentiles  of  rag  pidp,  or  even,  in  the  case 
grades,  l^  made  enSrely  of  rag  piilp. 
tion  of  supply  of  wood  pulp  is  discussed  in  the  survey 
Ip. 

eridls. — Filler  (in  the  form  of  china  clay,  talc,  or  agalite), 
;  (usually  rosin),  and  color  are  the  other  materials  enter- 
actual  composition  of  the  paper.  In  1910  the  proportion 
condary  materials  used  by  38  newsprint  mms  in  the 
ies  amoimted  to  only  5.5  per  cent  of  all  materials  used; 
ler  consisted  of  wood  pulp.  Filler  is  very  little  used  for 
aper.    A  much  greater  proportion  of  subsidiary  materials 

greater  variety  in  the  proportions  of  all  materials  used, 
book-paper  manufacture.  In  1916  three  eastern  book- 
anies  used  40.1  per  cent  soda  pulp;  34.9  per  cent  sulphite; 
b  waste  paper;  19.4  per  cent  clay,  agahte,  and  talc;  1.7 
m;  and  1  per:  cent  rosin.  In  the  same  year  five  Michigan 
used  58.9  per  cent  waste  paper,  including  a  small  pro- 
'ags;  5.7  per  cent  soda  puJp;  21.7  per  cent  sulphite;  8.2 
ly,  agalite,  and  talc:  4  per  cent  alum;  and  1.5  per  cent 
he  case  of  the  eastern  companies  one-fifth  by  weight  of 
aanufactured  consisted  of  nller,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
)mpanies  this  proportion  was  less  than  one-tenth, 
ases  no  difiiculty  or  tariff  problem  is  involved  in  securing 
rials.    Certain  manufacturers  prefer  English  china  clay 


to  doBUBtic  g1«^;  seoordmg  to  ihm  judgment  it  is  so  fia*  superior  to 
the  domestic  duir  as  to  be  practicsHj  &  different  prodncL  During 
the  war  tb^e  w^oeriodic  sooriBgfs  ii  this  coramoaitr,  hot  it  is  now 
easily  obtainable  from  England.  The  domestic  colar  industry  has 
been  dev^doped  to  a  point  liiiere  it  is  practicallT  independent  of  tiie 
German,  although  iMsfore  the  war  ahnoet  aA  cciors  came  from 
Germany.    The  ydlow^  oc^r  ol  ne!wspiq>ers  after  the  beginnii^ 


of  the  war  was  due  to  Uie  lack  of  Gennan  red  and  bfaie  dyes  whim 
remote  the  characteristic  natural  wood  color  of  the  unbleaoied  pulp, 
making  it  appear  white. 


Most  of  the  equipment  used  in  the  United  States  by  manufactures 
of  printing  paper  is  made  in  this  country.  Very  little  pulp  and  paper 
machinery  is  imported,  but  considerable  quantities  are  exported  to 
Canada  and  Ji^an  and  to  a  less  extent  dse^ere.  In  1920  exports 
of  pu^>  and  paper  machinery  were  valued  at  $2,987,657. 

The  United  otates  has  reached  practically  a  standstill  in  installing 
new  newsprint  machinery.  The  developmeit  of  the  Canadian  news- 
print industry  has  meant  the  purchase  by  Canadians  of  laige  up-to- 
date  machinery  from  the  United  States  and  also,  in  a  measure,  from 
England.  Canada  has  recendy  b^[un  manufactming  her  own  paper  ^ 
machines.  In  the  main  the  C;ana£an  equipment  is  newer  and  more 
efficient. 

The  table  below  compares  the  newsprint  machines  in  Canada  with 
those  in  the  United  States,  as  they  were  in  1920.  The  machines  are 
divided  into  five  classes  according  to  their  width.  Machines  up  to 
100  inches  wide  may  be  called  small;  101  to  140  inches,  medium- 
small;  141  to  170  incnes,  medium-large;  171  to  200  inches,  u^e;  and 
oyer  200.  extra-large.  The  larger  machines  of  both  countries  are 
employed  almost  exclusiyely  on  newsprint,  while  the  smaller  ones  in  a 
great  many  cases  are  often  employed  part  of  the  time  on  other  kinds 
of  paper,  such  as  book,  sulphite  bond,  or  wrappingpaper.  The  wide 
machines  operate  usually  at  a  yery  rapid  speed.  Tney  are  hence  un- 
suited  to  the  making  of  other  types  of  paper  of  whose  texture  more  is 
demanded  than  that  it  shall  hiaye  the  minimum  strength  necessary  to 
preyent  the  paper  from  breaking  in  the  paper  machine  or  in  the 
printing  presses.  This  minimum  strength  is  all  that  newsprint 
requires.  The  table  was  compiled  from  Lockwood's  Directory  oi  the 
Paper  and  Allied  Trades.  In  cases  where  only  the  width  of  the 
wiaest  trimmed  sheet  made  on  the  machine  was  ayailable,  a  trimming 
allowance  was  made  and  added  to  the  trimmed  width  so  as  to  reduce 
all  widths  in  the  table  to  machine  widths. 


Inches  of  width. 


Uato  too.. 
10lt<]ill40,. 
141  to  170,. 

intoaoflu. 

AlMveZeo. 


Total. 


United  States. 


Number. 


44 

53 

36 

2 


134 


Percent 
of  total. 


32.8 

39.6 

26.1 

1.5 


100.0 


Canada. 


Number. 


12 

13 

25 

6 

6 


Percent 
of  total. 


19.4 

21.0 

40.4 

9.6 

0.6 

100. 0 
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n  to  the  machines  of  the  widths  shown  in  the  table  there 
lachines  in  the  United  States  varying  from  73  inches  to 
n  width  whose  width  was  not  separately  stated.  One 
)ncem  did  not  report  the  number  or  width  of  the  ma- 
B  of  its  mills, 
data  comprised  in  the  above  table  were  compiled  a  num- 

new  machines  have  been  installed  in  Canada  tmd  tJie 
bes.  The  table,  neverthless,  affords  a  fairly  accurate 
of  the  sizes  of  Canadian  and  American  paper  machines, 
seen  that  Oanadlt's  machines,  though  naturally  fewer  in 
n  those  of  the  United  States,  are  on  the  average  much 
the  United  States  72.4  per  cent  of  the  newsprint  machines 

small  and  medium-small  classes  (up  to  140  inches  in 
pared  with  40.4  per  cent  in  the  same  classes  in  Canada; 
eemiiience  in  the  three  larger  classes  is  apparent.  Of  the 
Canada,  9.6  per  cent  were  of  the  extra-large  variety  (over 

ICBTHODS   OF  PRODUCTION. 

and  paper  industry  is  thoroughly  standardized.  Prac- 
tanuf  acturers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  use  nearly 
pe  and  style  of  equipment,  which  is  almost  entirely  auto- 
Lring  only  a  few  tenders  and  their  assistants  to  operate  it. 
y  10.16  per  cent  of  the  wage  earners  were  women,  and 
t  1  per  cent  were  under  16  years  of  age. 
3r. — ^Paper  manufacture  begins  with  the  beater.  The 
of  the  wood  and  rags  into  pulp  is  dealt  with  in  the 
''ood  pulp  and  rag  pulp. 

jr  is  a  large  oblong  tub  with  rounded  ends,  divided  into 
partition  which  stops  short  of  the  ends  and  thus  leaves  a 
channel.  On  one  side  of  this  partition,  located  about  two- 
e  way  from  one  end  of  the  beater,  is  a  large  roll  extend- 
ise  across  the  channel.  This  is  shod  with  iron  bars  or 
^long  cross  section  running  parallel  to  its  axis  and  pro- 
•ut  an  inch  from  the  surface  all  around  the  roll.  A  so- 
late  similarly  imbedded  with  bars  extends  across  and  is 
the  bottom  of  the  tub  just  under  the  axis  of  the  roll.  The 
lied  with  pulp  and  water.  Sometimes  waste  paper  is 
e  roll  is  made  to  revolve,  causing  the  pulp  to  circulate 
)und  the  beater  and  between  the  bars  or  olades  of  the 
bars  or  blades  of  the  bedplate.  The  fibers  are  drawn  out, 
roughly  separated,  and  to  a  certain  extent  cut  up.  The 
tie  fiber  may  be  regulated  somewhat  by  adjustmc  the 
en  the  bars  of  the  roll  and  those  of  the  bedplate,  and  also 
the  sharpness  of  the  blades.  This  process,  called  beating, 
lere  from  an  hour  to  several  hours,  according  to  the  kind 

be  made  and  according  ito  the  judgment  of  the  man  in 
le  proper  manipulation  of  the  stock  in  the  beater  is  one 
Qtials  of  maninacturing  good  paper  and  requires  great 
cperience. 

pulp  has  circulated  for  a  time  and  is  nearing  the  desired 
,  the  other  materials  are  added.  Clav,  agwte  (ground 
>er),  or  talc  is  used  %s  a  filler  to  ^ve  tne  paper  bodv  and 

and  to  secure   a  smooth,  policed  sunace.     Filler  is 
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very  little  used  in  making  newsprint,  however.  Liquid  rosin 
is  used  for  sizing  to  eliminate  the  absorptiveness  of  the  paper  and  to 
enable  it  to  receive  printing  ink  satisfactorily.  Sed  and  blue  aniline 
dyes  are  added  to  dispel  the  natural  yellowish  wood  color  of  the  pulp, 
making  the  paper  appear  white.  Alum  has  the  fimetion  of  precipi- 
tating the  rosin  and  the  coloring  matter  on  the  fibers. 

In  an  integrated  paper  mill — that  is,  one  which  has  attached  to  it 
a  ground-wood  mill  and  a  sulphite  plant — the  pulp  is  ^'slushed" 
OP  mixed  with  water  and  pumped  through  large  pipes  to  mixing  vats 
or  chests,  from  which  it  is  pumped  to  the  beaters  whai  needed.  In 
mills ^which  buy  either  or  both  kinds  of  pulp,  receiving  it  in  "laps" 
(folded  blankets  of  pulp),  a  "shredder''  is  used.  This  is  a  device  for 
shredding  the  sheets  of  pulp  into  fine  flakes  before  it  is  introduced 
into  the  beater. 

In  modem  newsprint  mills  beaters  are  dispensed  with  as  mixing 
agents.  The  slushed  pulp,  groimd  wood,  anci  sulphite  are  pumped  in 
the  desired  proportions  into  huge  cylindrical  mixing  tanks.  A  mixing 
tank  is  ordmanly  14  feet  deep  and  14  feet  in  diameter.  It  holds  2^ 
tons  of  pulp  at  a  time.  Paddles  revolve  in  it  with  great  force,  mixing 
the  stock  much  in  the  fashion  of  an  egg  beater.  ContainOTs  with  alum^ 
sizmg,  bleaching  materials,  and  other  ingredients  are  connected  with 
each  tub.     The  necessary  quantities  are  measured  automatically. 

Refining, — ^From  the  beater  or  the  mixing  tank  the  stock  is  con- 
veyed to  reservoirs  or  "  stuff  chests,"  from  wmch  it  is  pumped  up  to  be 
passed  through  a  Jordan  engine.  The  Jordan  engine  gives  the  last 
refining  toucn  to  the  pulp  and  shortens  the  beating  process.  It 
consiste  of  a  hollow  cone  in  which  revolves  a  smaller  cone.  The  pulp 
circulates  between  the  cones  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  end, 
propelled  by  centrifugal  force.  The  contiguous  surfaces  of  each  cone 
are  equipped  with  long,  narrow  steel  bars  or  blades,  each  resembling 
somewhat  the  runner  of  a  skate,  although  only  about  one-fourth  inch 
square  in  cross  section.  Between  these  sets  of  blades  each  Uttle 
bimdle  of  fibers  not  already  broken  up  by  the  beating  process  is 
separated  and  the  whole  stock  made  homogeneous.  From  the  large 
end  of  the  Jordan  the  pulp  passes  to  a  second  stuff  chest,  much 
similar  to  the  one  that  receives  the  stuff  from  the  beaters,  and  is 
kept  in  suspension  in  water  by  whirling  propellers  or  '' agitators  "^ 
imtil  the  paper  machine  is  ready  to  use  it. 

The  Fourarinier  machine, — The  prepared  pulp  is  now  conveyed^ 
much  diluted  with  water,  to  the  paper  machme,  where  it  is  rim  as  a 
sheet  onto  a  moving  screen  belt,  consisting  of  fine  woven  copper 
wires.  Part  of  the  water  draius  off  through  the  screen  and  part  is 
removed  by  suction  boxes  over  which  the  wire  moves.  An  endless 
rubber  strap  called  a  deckle,  at  each  side  of  the  wire  screen,  pre- 
vents the  water  and  pulp  from  running  off  the  side  of  the  machme. 
The  distance  between  the  two  deckle  straps,  and  thus  the  width  of 
the  sheet  of  paper,  is  adjustable.  At  the  end  of  the  screen  the  sheet 
passes  between  two  rolls,  which  remove  more  water,  nms  onto  a 
moving  woolen  belt,  passes  through  a  series  of  press  rolls,  which  also 
squeeze  out  water,  is  dried  by  being  run  over  a  long  series  of  large 
intemaUv  heated  hollow  cast-iron  cj^linders,  is  passed  between  c3- 
ender  roils  to  polish  the  surface,  and  is  then  wound  up  on  a  roll. 

Finishing  processes.^— The  process  Just  described  ordinarily  com- 
pletes the  manufacture  of  newsprint  paper  and  machine-finished  hook 


paper, 
additior 
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upercalendered  and  coated  grades  of  book  paper  receive 

raiment.     If  a  particularly  high  finish  is  desired,  the 

through  the  supercalendermg  machines.     These  consist 

alternating  pressed  ps^er  or  cotton  rolls  and  hollow  iron 

one  over  tne  other.    The  sheet  is  moistened  with  water 

■  Zing  solution  containing  gelatine  and  alum  before  it  is 

agh  the  calendering  machine.    The  paper  thus  produced 

3d  and  supercalendered. 

iper,  used  for  printing  illustrations  and  thus  requiring  an 
mooth  surface,  is  paper  coated  with  a  solution  usually 
F  clay  mixed  with  casern  to  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  paper. 
:  is  applied  by  passing  the  paper  over  one  roller  revolving 
verea  m  a  trough  of  coating  Uquid,  or  between  two  rollers, 
3  it  is  desired  to  coat  one  or  two  sides.  Brushes  distribute 
material  evenly.  The  paper  is  then  dried  and  run  through 
machines  to  produce  the  desired  finish. 

OBOANIZATIOlf. 

lent  conduct  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  requires 
extensive  capitalization,  and  highly  developed  organiza- 
L916  the  American  newsprint-paper  industry  operated 
s  and  the  book-paper  industry  onlv  70  mills.  In  January, 
lills  were  making  newsprint  andf  93  mills  book  paper. 
Daper  establishments  require  an  investment  of  approxi- 
,000  per  thousand  board  feet  of  daily  consumption,  in 
with  $1,500  per  thousand  feet  of  daily  product  required 
aanufacture. 

)out  45  United  States  companies  making  newsprint  paper 
companies,  with  an  annual,  output  of  more  tnan  25,000 
er  each,  produced  more  than  82  per  cent  and  4  companies 
t  55  per  cent  of  total  domestic  production.  These  four 
in  order  of  size  were  the  International  Paper  Co.,  with 
iper  mills,'  9  of  them  making  newsprint  exclusively,  the 
hem  Paper  Co.,  the  Crown  Willamette  Paper  Co.,  and  the 
&  Ontano  Power  Co.     In  the  book-paper  mdustry,  out  of 

0  companies  in  the  United  States,  15  companies,  each  with 
acity  of  50  tons  or  over,  were  rated  to  produce  75  per  cent 
L  output  in  1916.     Three  companies  had  a  rated  combined 

1  one-third  the  total  domestic  output.  These  were  the 
tiia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  with  15  mills,  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co., 
3r,  Burbank  &  Co.  Twenty-three  book-paper  manufac- 
uding  most  of  the  large  ones,  belonged  in  1917  to  a  statis- 
I,  which  has  since  ceased  to  exist.  A  considerable  number 
►k-paper  manufacturers  now  belong  to  the  Book  Paper 
rers'  Association.  The  greater  number  of  the  American 
ian  newsprint  producers  are  affiliated  in  the  Newsprint 
reau. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

er  and  pulp  industry  is  concentrated  chiefly  in  the  North- 
d  Lake  States,  where  it  was  originally  established  on 

lonal  Paper  Co.  in  1921  operated  23  pulp  and  paper  mills. 
-23— M-2 3 
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t  of  the  proximity  to  pulpwood  forests.  In  spite  of  the 
1  exhaustion  of  the  forests  and  the  constantly  increasing  hauls 
Ipwood,  it  has  remained  geographically  almost  stationary, 
not,  as  has  the  lumber  industry,  been  able  to  keep  near  its 
upplies  of  raw  material,  largely  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Bss  and  lack  of  mobihty  of  a  pulp  or  paper  plant  commits  it  to 
ion  in  which  it  is  first  establfehed. 

919  newsprint-paper  production  was  distributed  as  follows: 
ork,  35  per  cent;  Maine,  32  per  cent;  Wisconsin,  9  per  cent; 
iota,  9  per  cent;  and  all  other  States,  15  per  cent.  In  1914 
aper  production,  not  including  a  small  amount  of  paper  for 
lithograph,  map,  woodcut,  etc.,  was  divided  as  follows:  Penn- 
ia,  15  per  cent;  Massachusetts,  14  per  cent;  Maine,  12  .per 
iichigan^  11  per  cent:  New  York,  10  per  cent;  Wisconsin,  9 
it;  Omo,  8  per  cent;  all  other  States,  21  per  cent.  The  output 
I  was  distriouted  in  much  the  same  way. 

HISTORY  OF  THB  INDUSTRY. 

process  of  making  true  paper  was  discovered  by  the  Chinese, 
iriy  enough,  this  earUest  paper  was  made  from  what  was  vir- 
wood  pulp  and  by  a  method  which  thoudi  simple  and  crude 
led  in  essentials  the  modem  process.  The  papyrus  of  the 
ans,  though  giving  us  the  name,  was  not  a  true  paper, 
jr  manufacture  first  began  in  the  United  States  about  1690, 
,  mill  was  established  near  Philadelphia.  The  modem  paper 
le,  however,  ^as  not  used  for  more  than  a  century.  It  was 
id  in  1799  by  Louis  Robert,  of  Essonnes,  France,  tip  to  1860 
an  paper  manufacturers  made  use  principally  of  rags  for  the 
•ades  and  vegetable  fibers  for  the  coarser  grades, 
le  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  became  manifest  that 
)ply  of  rags,  straw,  and  other  vegetable  fibers  was  inadequate 
t  the  growing  demand  for  paper.  The  pressure  for  a  larger 
of  raw  material  brought  lorth  almost  simultaneously  and 
Dtly  independently  two  discoveries  of  the  process  of  grmding 
nto  pulp,  one  in  Nova  Scotia  and  one  in  Germany.  Nova 
claims  1838  for  her  discovery  and  Germany  1840.  However, 
lot  until  1866  that  the  first  ground-wood  machine  was  installed 
United  States.  In  the  meantime  soda-pulp  manufacture  had 
ntroduced  from  England  in  1854.  Although  the  sulphite 
I  was  invented  by  an  American  in  1866,  the  firet  sulphite  pulp 
the  United  States  was  built  in  1887. 

r  the  introduction  of  the  ground-wood  process  paper  making 
ed  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  estimated  daily  capacity  of  Ameri- 
wsprint  muls  reached  400  tons  in  1880  and  in  1916  had  in- 
l  to  about  4,700  tons.  In  the  decade  prior  to  1900,  however, 
pid  expansion  of  capacity  led  to  overproduction  and  a  con- 
t  decline  in  prices.  In  1898  the  International  Paper  Co.  was 
5ed.  It  absorbed  most  of  the  mills  east  of  the  Mississippi 
with  the  control  of  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the 
iic  output?  Although  this  combination  appeared  to  have  a 
'arv  efiect  in  strengthening  prices,  new  independent  mills  were 
md  overproduction  continued.  Expansion  of  the  American 
int  industry  practically  ceased  after  1910,  the  increase  in  the 
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mand  beinff  taken  care  of  thenceforth  by  the  growing 
jwsprint  industry.     The  development  of  the  latter  from 

1909  to  its  present  status  of  supplying  approximately 

American  newsprint  consumption,  in  Edition  to  total 
)nsuinption,  has  been  little  snort  of  phenomenal.  The 
this  development  are  considered  in  tne  section  on  Con- 
areign  and  Domestic  Competition. 

0  very  little  addition  has  been  made  to  the  newsprint- 
ipment  of  the  United  States.  The  low  prices  obtaining 
for  newsprint  caused  manufacturers  in  several  mills  to 
lines  to  the  production  of  other  kinds  of  paper, 
er  output  also  has  failed  to  increase  since  1914,  with  the 
f  1920  production,  which,  owing  to  abnormally  large 
owed  a  considerable  increase.  According  to  a  compila- 
a  1920,  13  new  book-paper  machines  were  to  be  installed 
ed  States  in  that  year  and  7  in  1921.  These  additions 
234,900  tons  to  the  annual  capacity  of  book-paper  mills, 

per  cent  of  1920  book-paper  production, 
he   war  45   manufacturers   controlling  60   per  cent   of 
utput  were  made  subject  to  both  civil  and  criminal  pro- 

the  United  States  courts  on  the  charge  of  controlling 
obtaining  a  monoply  price.  The  defendants  entered 
3I0  contendere.  They  were  enjoined  from  further  action 
of  trade,  were  fined,  and  agreed  for  the  period  of  the  war 
lonths  thereafter  to  hold  to  a  price  schedule  fixed  by  the 
de  Commission.  The  combination  was  formed  in  Decem- 
nd  was  dissolved  in  November,  1917. 


AMOUNT   OP  PRODUCTION. 


)n  of  newsprint  paper  increased  from  569,212  tons  in  1899 
l  tons  in  1909,  but  for  10  years  thereafter  was  practically 
In  1920,  owing  to  the  imprecedented  demand,  produc- 
3ed  to  1,511,968  tons.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
1914  output  averaged  2  cents  per  pound  in  value  and  the 
b  3.7  cents  per  poimd.  Production  of  book  paper  increased 
08  tons  in  1899  to  694,905  tons  in  1909  and  to  934,979 
1.  After  1914,  however,  annual  production  fell  off  slightly 
when,  in  response  to  imusual  demand,  it  rose  to  1,104,464 
921  it  decreased  to  725,992  tons.  The  average  value  per 
914  was  4  cents  and  in  1919,  7.2  cents.  About  five-sixths 
c-paper  output  is  plain  book  paper,  which  consists  of  the 
lish  and  the  sized  and  supercalendered  grades. 
)wing  table  shows  the  various  kinds  of  book  paper,  with 
nts  and  values,  produced  in  1914  and  1919. 


Kind  or  grade. 

1914 

1919 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

786,626 

117,342 

21,679 

9,332 

$58,496,221 

11, 605, 584 

2,809,377 

588,332 

818,820 

132,454 

22,163 

9,821 

$118, 270. 776 

24, 009, 614 

5, 643, 191 

I,  map.  woodcut,  etc 

1, 556, 372 

934,979 

73, 499, 514 

983,258 

149,479,953 

[AMFF  ISFORMATIOH   SUBVEYS. 

tion  of  book  paper  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  home 
to  allow  exports,  equal  in  1920  to  4.33  per  cent 
'  per  cent  of  itself.  Even  before  the  war,  in  the 
e  imp«rted  less  than  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of 
1.  The  decreasing  ability  of  domestic  production 
iver,  to  meet  the  home  demand  is  striking.  In 
tates  was  practically  self-sufficient  in  newsprint 
e  quantity  imported  equaled  11  per  cent  of  pro- 
t  was  64.62  per  cent  of  production,  or  about  two- 
Bwsprint  consumption. 


lie  shows  American  consumption  of  newsprint  and 
years  for  which  figures  are  available,  from  1913 


decrease  in  consumption  of  newsprint  paper  in 
ir  experienced  by  American  industry  in  fourteen 
rith  consumption  in  1920,  a  year  of  unusual 
and  prosperity,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
onsumption  of  the  products  of  almost  all  other 
Thus,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  the  con- 
saper  fell  in  1921  to  the  lowest  it  had  been  for 
iting  in  that  year  to  about  what  it  was  in  1909. 
>n  of  newsprint  continued  at  a  faster  rate  than  in 
In  March  and  again  in  April,  1922,  it  reached 

Using. — The  increase  in  consumption  of  news- 
,  of  course,  to  the  steadily  expanding  activity  of 
Behind  the  activity  of  the  presses,  "howeyer,  lies 
elopment  of  advertising  on  tne  part  of  all  Ameri- 
le  of  the  phenomena  oi  modem  industrial  life  in 
s  the  concentration  on  selling.  It  is  stated  that 
duction  has  in  many  industries  become  subsidiary 
incing  the  public  that  the  product  of  one  factory 
better  than  that  of  another.  However  that  may 
the  advertising  energy  in  the  United  States  at  the 
es  an  extraordinarily  strong  and  steady  demand 
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Dwing  table  shows  b^  months  the  number  of  f^ate  lines 
ing  carried  in  the  principal  newspapers  of  23  {£ief  cities 
^ed  States  from  1914  to  1922: 


,th. 
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96 

81 
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43 

81 
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S9          « 

62            42 

03          81 

61            39 

84           11 

81           87 

4           P 

K           10 
71           «« 

81           81 

SlSiS 

S;S;S8 

si,s7s,»4e 

S2,U0,B84 
63,822,200 

73, 078, 300 

882,685.592 

088,738,830 

7«,B7«,233 

789,887,738 

lonth. 

1 

10 

1020 

im 

1022 

HBBI 

83,823,338 
89  241^310 

101,935,759 

88,781,000 
77,111,000 

lis 

100,184,000 
98;  313;  000 
90, 862,000 

S7,9S3,0a0 

?, 

[0 
1( 

u 

14 

180 
8»0 

99;74B;flai 

9S|522 

as 

93,  a» 

110,231 

926 

gs^g 

»8;2»»:bo8 

1,028, 

og  in  the  23  cities  in  question  was  38  per  cent  greater  in 
1 1918,  and  about  14  per  cent  greater  in  1920  than  in  1919. 
as  9  per  cent  less  than  in  1920.  In  the  first  eight  months 
708  4  per  cent  more  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 

of  consumption  to  production  in  North  America.~Th.e 
B  of  consumption  at  a  large  figure  has  necessarily  involved 
ding  maintenance  of  production,  except  to  tiie  extent 
s  from  Europe,  which  oegan  late  in  1920,  have  supplied 
m  demand.     Imports  from  Europe,  however,  represent 

small  proportion  of  total  consumption,  Canadian  pro- 
it  be  regarded,  for  allpractical  purposes,  as  part  of  United 
estic  production.  Combined  American  and  Canadian 
reduction  was  2,395,183  tons  in  1920  and  2,038,095  tons 
lus  production  in  1921  was  85  per  cent  of  1920  production, 
n  of  all  kinds  of  paper  combined  in  the  United  States  in 
ly  73  per  cent  of  1920  production.  The  strong  position 
>  paper,  by  comparison,  is  apparent.  Canada,  by  reason 
cost  of  production,  was  able  to  maintain  in  1921  a  better 
>f  1920  production  than  was  the  United  States.  In  the 
es,  the  production  of  newsprint  in  1921  was  81  per  cent 
production;  in  Canada  it  waa  92  per  cent.     It  is  practi- 

tnie  that  any  decrease  reacts  more  unfavorably  on  the 
oducers  in  an  industry  than  on  the  low-cost  producers, 
ove  these  questions  of  sectional  distribution  01  supply  it 
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THE  PAPER  SHORTAGE   OF  1919-20. 

he  years  1919  and  1920  occurred  a  remarkable  ''paper  famine.'' 
lortage  was  most  severely  felt  for  newsprint,  but  it  affected  also 
)aper  and  other  grades  of  paper.     Prices  rose  to  imprecedented 

the  great  metropolitan  papers  increased  their  prices  per  copy 
leir  rates  for  advertising  space;  advertisers  were  urged  to 
ise  and  lessen  the  extent  oi  their  advertising  display;  some 

country  newspapers  were  threatened  with  extinction.  •  The 
3n  was  such  as  to  lead  to  congressional  inquiry.  Hearings 
eld  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  of 
lited  States  Senate  and  numerous  bills  and  resolutions  were 
iced  jn  both  houses  of  Congress. 

newsprint  shortage  was  not  caused  by  a  decrease  of  supply, 
lave  seen,  production  in  1919  and  1920  amoimted  to  1,374,517 
11,968  tons,  respectively,  in  comparison  with  1,260,285  tons 
.  American  newsprint  consumption  in  1919  and  1920  was 
to  and  2,195,861  tons,  respectively,  compared  with  1,760,063 

1918.  And  yet  the  contention  that  no  shortage  existed  is 
is.  A  shortage,  unless  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  supply, 
ve,  not  absolute.  The  existence  of  a  shortage  in  any  com- 
simply  means  that  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
omodity  find  it  more  difficult  than  previoulsy  to  secure  their 
supphes.  This  may  be  due  to  decrease  in  supply,  increase 
,nd,  or  both.  In  the  present  case  we  have  seen  that  the 
ictually  increased;  hence  the  shortage  under  consideration, 
)m  the  question  of  the  inabihty  of  the  industry  to  effect  a 
id  more  rapid  increase  of  output  than  it  did,  was  due  solely 
Lse  in  demand. 

urease  in  demand  likewise  may  be  due  to  either  or  both  of 
ors.  These  are  the  increase  in  the  requirements  of  those 
e  been  using  the  commodity  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  that  commodity.  In  the  case  at  issue  the  former  factor 
e  operative,  for  the  total  number  of  daily  newspapers  in  the 
tates  decreased  from  2,514  in  1917  to  2,374  in  1921,  and  the 
briweekly,  and  semiweekly  papers  from  16,824  in  1917  to 

1921. 
icrease  in  the  newsprint  requirements  of  the  individual 
T  was  due  primarily  to  the  strenuous  advertising  campaign 
*0.  The  main  causes  of  this  were  the  general  revival  of 
Following  the  war  and  the  effects  which  business  men  had 
luced  by  such  advertising  campaigns  as  were  conducted 
e  war  by  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Liberty  loans.  The  excess- 
X  is  said  to  have  stimulated  advertising,  but  the  effect  of 
3  at  least  a  debatable  subject. 

tnand  for  advertising  space  in  the  newspapers  became  so 
iipetitive  that  newspapers  instead  of  soliciting  were  obliged 
heir  patrons.     Rates  were  raised,  maxima  of  advertising 

week  for  any  one  advertiser  were  established,  newsprint 
by  the  year  were  made  subject  by  the  paper  manufacturers 
I  every  three  months  at  revised  rates,  and  other  conditions 
sed  on  advertising  and  on  purchase  of  newsprint. 
tors  that  prevented  a  greater  increase  in  domestic  news- 
luction  are  considered  below  in  connection  with  American 
>TL  with  Canada  and  other  countries. 


18  TABIFT   INFORMATIOI?^  SURVEYS. 

Although  it  receiyed  less  publicity  than  the  newsprint  shortage 
and  wan  not  so  acute,  there  was  also  a  shortage  of  oook  paper  in 
1910  20,  due  in  part  to  increased  advertising  in  periodicals  ana  cata- 
logue and  in  part  to  the  great  increase  in  book  publishing  which 
took  pla<je  dunng  and  immediately  following  the  war.  The  expan- 
uion  in  book  publishing  was  occasioned  apparently  by  three  factors. 
The  first  of  these  was  tne  large  number  of  books  written  on  the  war. 
The  s<§cond  was  the  demand  immediately  after  the  war  for  school- 
bookrt.  During  the  war  schools  postponed  buying  new  books  on  the 
probability  that  after  the  war  dooks  would  be  cheaper.  After  the 
anniHtiro  publishers  were  drawn  on  for  all  available  schoolbooks  and 

E>ubliHho(l  large  editions — often  up  to  100,000  copies.  The  third  fac- 
or  wiw  the  otrect  of  the  war  in  stmiulating  a  general  interest  in  read- 
ing of  an  informative  nature.  People  had  more  money  to  buy  books 
and,  bocause  of  shorter  working  hours,  more  time  to  "read.  The  in- 
oroaHO,  however,  was  not  so  much  in  variety  as  in  large  editions. 


DOMESTIC  EXPORTS. 


Newsprint. — In  1911  and  1912  domestic  exports  of  newsprint  were 
imioticrtJly  equal  to  hnports,  but  have  not  increased  so  fast  as  imports 
Hiuoo  tlmt  time.  In  1921  domestic  exports  amounted  only  to  about 
one-lift  ioth  of  imports.  Ne\vsprint  exports  a  little  more  than  doubled 
lH>iwoon  1911  and  1919,  but  decreased  in  1920  and  1921  to  less  than 
thoso  of  1911.  In  1911  thev  amounted  to  49,755  tons,  in  1919  to 
110»2«8  tons»  in  1920  to  45,889  tons,  and  in  1921  to  16,812  tons. 
t)ul^v  a  vory  small  proportion  of  the  newsprint  output  of  the  United 
Statt\8  has  boon  exported.  In  1913  exports  amoimted  to  3.85  per 
cent  and  by  1919  had  increased  to  8.02  per  cent,  but  declined  to  3.04 
and  1,37  per  cent*  respet^tively,  in  1920  and  1921.  Argentina  and 
t\il>a,  in  1920  and  1921,  were  the  largest  importers  (3  American 
new5^|>ri!\t,  Otlu>r  itnmtries  nveiving  substantial  shipments  in  past 
YOAi's  are  Australia,  Franco,  the  United  Kingdom,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
Oaimda.  Urajiil,  and  Chile.  SmaU  shipments  are  made  to  most  of  the 
other  iHnu\trie5>  of  the  wn^rld. 

/>\mJI^  |Hr/VA — IXwieE^tio  exports  of  book  paper  increased  from 
\i^.t>r>4  tons  in  the  tisoal  year  191 1  to  70.691  tons  m  the  calendar  year 
1919.  but  doi^iued  to  47,ooS  tons  in  the  calendar  year  1920  and 
21KW2  tons  in  192K  They  represent  only  a  small  proportion  of 
ju\Hiuotion.  In  1914  thev  aimnmted  to  l.o3  per  cent  erf  pioducticHi 
aiui  by  1919  had  inorvwed  to  S.;^  per  cent.  In  1920  they  were 
4.:^;^  |M^r \\HXt  of  prvnluetion  ami  in  1921  only  2.77  per  c^ent.  Aij^tralia, 
At^^H\nna.  J^i^x.  Ciuua.  HraxiL  Chile,  Ciuiada,  Cub^  Mexico,  and 
tht^  I  uu^\l  R;;v^^:v^tu  arv  ;he  priuoip^  n*cipioi\i^  A>  in  the  CJiise  of 
w^^w^i^rtu;.  s:v,:di  s^Viruu^nts  of  ^Vuierioaa  Kvk  paper  ar>^  sent  to 
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ictically  half.  Germany  came  next  with  557,000  tons,  qt 
sixth;  the  United  Kingdom  was  third  with  312,000  tons, 
more  than  one-tenth.  France,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia, 
d  Sweden  followed  next  in  order.  The  other  Scandinavian 
reduced  very  small  amoimts. 

it  was  estimated  that  the  world's  newsprint  producing 
id  consumption  per  annimi  by  principal  producing  coun- 
pproximately  as  follows:*** 


Country. 

Capacity. 

Consump- 

.    tiOQ. 

Short  urns. 
530,000 
300,000 
150,000 
185,000 
150,000 
110,000 
200,000 

Short  Umt. 
300,000 

450,000 

210,000 

30,000 

10,000 

10,000 

110,000 

OnntriA^.  --/,,,-,, r r » -    r    ,    , 

)e 

1,625,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

150,000 

40,000 

1,120,000 
2,000,000 

130.000 

(*) 

(») 

4,315,000 

0) 

jrermany,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  the  only 
atries  with  an  export  trade  in  newsprint  of  sufficient 

to  compete  in  American  and  foreign  markets  with 
Bwsprint.  The  United  Kingdom  and  France  are  forced 
considerable  portion  of  the  newsprint  they  use.  Russia 
imes  is  an  importer  of  newsprint  in  spite  of  her  vast 

in  most  other  lines  of  industry,  she  is  backward  in 
nanufacture.  Japan  is  not  an  important  competitor 
's  markets. 

By  all  odds  the  most  striking  development  in  the 
er  field  has  been  the  increase  during  the  last  decade 

newsprint  production.  For  reasons  referred  to  here- 
)  American  newsprint  industry  in  about  1909  failed  to 
fleet  the  OTowing  domestic  demand  of  the  newspapers, 
r  hand,  the  Canadian  newsprint  industry  has  emerged 
ty  since  1909  to  the  position  of  a  large-scale  producer  in 
bput  in  that  year  being  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  Ameri- 
It  is  almost  certain  that  within  a  few  years  Canada 
argest  producer  of  newsprint  in  the  world.  The  follow- 
)ws  Canadian  newsprint  production  from  1909  to  1921 : 


)ar. 

Short  tons. 

Year. 

Short  tons. 

150,000 
350,447 
414,982 
488,621 
607,976 

1917 

689, 847 

1918 

734,783 
794,567 

1919 

1920 

883, 215- 

1921 

812,860 

Ltemational  Newsprint  Conference  at  Stockholm,  April,  1921,  from  Newsprint  Service 
sports  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
)nditions  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Competition,  p.  29ff. 
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In  1917  the  value  of  the  Canadian  output  was  $38,869,084,  in  1918 
$46,230,814,  and  in  1919  $54,427,879. 

The  newsprint  tariff  issues  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
may  be  more  readily  understood  if  one  regards  the  American  and 
Canadian  newsprint-paper  industries  as  essentially  one  and  the  same 
entity,  having  the  same  principal  markets  and  the  same  interests, 
when  not  momfied  by  protective-tariff  duties  or  bv  export  embargoes 
on  the  finished  product  or  on  essential  raw  materials.  Geographicidly 
they  form  in  the  main  one  group  of  mills,  being  much  more  closely 
allied  than  different  portions  of  some  other  industries  lying  entirely 
inside  the  United  States.  To  a  certain  extent  they  use  raw  material 
from  the  same  source.  A  lai^e  part  of  the  Canadian  and  the  Ameri- 
can newsprint  mills  are  members  of  one  association.  Something  like 
half  the  capital  invested  in  the  Canadian  newsprint-paper  industry 
is  of  American  origin.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions  Canada^ 
development  may  be  considered  almost  in  the  light  of  a  northward 
extension  of  the  domestic  industry,  taking  place  largely;  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  American  newspapers  with  newsprint.  Yet 
the  fact  that  Canada  is  a  separate  political  unit  has  played  a  con- 
siderable part  in  accelerating  the  nortnward  movement  of  the  industry 
through  the  Canadian  proyinoial  pulpwood  embargoes,  which  make 
Canaman  Crownland  pulpwood  imavailable  to  mms  in  the  United 
States.*  These  embargoes  and  other  factors  influence  the  compara- 
tive production  costs  m  the  two  coimtries.^ 

From  1917  until  1920  the  Canadian  Government  forced  newsprint 
manufacturers  to  retain  15  per  cent  of  their  production  for  home  con- 
sumption. On  April  6,  1920,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
ruled  that  this  restriction  was  illegal.  After  that  date  Canadian 
producers  were  unhampered  in  the  disposal  of  their  products. 

The  following  table  shows  the  1917  and  1919  prodiiction  of  the 
different  kinds  of  book  paper  in  Canada : 


Material  used. 


Rags,  chief  ingredient 

Wood  fiber,  cmef  ingredient 

Cover 

Plate,  map,  lithograph,  etc. 
Coated 

Total 


1917 


1919 


Quantity. 


Short  tons. 

(») 

9,307 

7,141 

10,890 

d,  inrk 


32,882 


Value.      Quantity. 


0) 

$1,399,727 

1,301,795 

2,112,933 


Short  torn. 
760 
31,594 
671 


6,120,304 


8,024 


Value. 


S110,736 

5,110,460 

106,165 


1,758,573 


41,058 


7,085,934 


(1)  Not  separately  shown. 

Canada^s  production  was  equal  to  about  4  per  cent  of  the  American 
output  in  both  years. 

Germany. — Recent  figures  for  newsprint  production  in  Germany 
are  not  available.  In  1921,  however,  it  was  reported  that  the  German 
output  of  newsprint  was  increasing,  while  consumption  was  de- 
creasing; as  a  result  there  was  an  exportable  surplus.  According  to 
a  German  trade  journal,  the  number  of  mills  making- newsprint  in 


•  See  Tariff  Information  Survey,  Wood  Pulp. 

'  See  section  on  Relation  of  American  and  Canadian  Newsprint  Industries,  p.  33ff. 
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eased  25  to  30  per  cent  from  1919  to  1920,  while  con- 
reased  30  per  cent;  this  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the 
le  average  size  of  newspapers.  Mills  formerly  engaged 
Lctiire  ofwall,  book,  and  other  kinds  of  paper  turned  in 
>  producing  newsprint.  In  1921  and  1922  newspapers 
ound  it  dimcult,  on  accoimt  of  the  imstable  financial 
purchase  their  newsprint  supplies.  As  the  mark  de- 
e,  prices  of  newsprint  had  been  advanced  considerably, 
ipers  were  forcea  to  suspend.  Something  like  disaster 
wspaper  publishing  industry  in  the  smnmer  of  1922. 
Lslative  measures  were  taken  in  July  (see  p.  25). 
tie  time  a  lucrative  export  business  in  newsprint  was 
3  through  the  abnormal  exchange  situation.  Germany^s 
•lain  print  paper  (mainly  newsprint),  which  in  1913 
69,000  metric  tons,  reached  45,()()0  metric  tons  in  1920 
I  to  the  rather  extraordinary  amoimt  of  109,000  tons  in 
IS  ended  April,  1922. 

of  1920  Germany  began  to  send  newsprint  to  the  United 
iigust,  1922,  exports  were  still  coming  in  considerable 

in  1921  Germany  cut  heavily  into  the  market  in  Latin 
other  importing  regions  wnich  the  United  States  had 
ing  the  w<^  and  which  she  maintained  up  to  the  period 
business  depression  in  the  latter  part  of  1920. 
)wing  to  the  heavy  demand  for  newsprint  and  the  in- 
cultf  of  securingVaw  materials,  GermL  manufacturers 
ffioulty  in  filling  their  orders.    From  March  to  August, 
e  monthly  imports  of  German  newsprint  into  the  United 
ated  to  only  three-fifths  of  their  monthly  average  in  1921. 
11,  1916,  to  April,  1921,  the  German  newsprint  industry 
d  to  Grovemment  control,  known  as  '^Zwangswirtschaft, 
of  which  was  to  force  the  newsprint  mills  to  make  the 
5  use  of  their  resources  and  to  supply  the  German  news- 
newsprint  expeditiously  and  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
e  Apnl,  1921,  when  the  ^'Zwan^wirtschaft"  ceased,  the 
^sprmt  consimier  has  derived  inairect  assistance  from  the 
foreign  trade  control  office.     This  office  grants  export 
is  permitted  by  the  Government  to  issue  such  licenses 
he  demands  of  the  German  newspapers  have  been  filled, 
ition  of  newsprint  paper  is  controlled  by  two  syndicates 
rhich  make  recommendations  to  the  foreign  control  office 
er  of  export  prices  and  quantities  available  for  export, 
cates  are  the  Verband  Deutscher  Druckpapier-Fabriken 
irein  Ringfreier  Zeitungsdruckpapier-Fabriken,  both  in 
the  eariy  part  of  1920  thev  selected  Wilhelm  Hartman  & 
commission  house,  to  fake  charge  of  a  portion  of  their 
;.    Hartman  &  Co.,  however,  did  not  at  any  time  handle 
balf  of  the  export  business  in  newsprint.    Their  contract 
ndicates  lasted  only  two  or  three  months, 
to  a  report  at  one  time  circulated  in'  the  United  States, 
a  newsprint  industry,  in  its  domestic  trade  and  in  its 
J  received  no  Government  subsidy.    The  onlv  Government 
^ven  the  newsprint  manufacturers  in  the  last  few  years 
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has  taken  the  form  of  aid  rendered  m  the  matter  of  securing  to  them 
full  allotments  of  freight  cars  and  of  coal. 

However,  the  newspaper  publishing  industry  of  Germany  b^an  in 
July,  1922,  to  receive  direct  Government  subsidy.  Owinc  to  the  im- 
satisfactory  politico-financial  situation,  many  newspapers  had  become 
unable  to  pav  for  the  newsprint*  they  needed.  Consequently,  on  July 
21, 1922,  tnelleichstag  enacted  remedial  legislation,  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  which  was  a  provision  for  a  tax  of  0. 15  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  German  exports  of  all  kinds  of  commodities,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  turned  into  a  so-called  "  Reimbursement  fund  for  the 
German  press.  *'  This  fund  wiU  be  used  to  reimburse  the  press  for  the 
amoimts  paid  for  newsprint  paper  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  con- 
sumed. In  ascertaining  the  amoimt  consumed,  paper  used  for  adver- 
tising will  not  be  taken  mto  account.  A  shding  scale  is  to  be  used  by 
which  the  reimbursement  per  unit  of  newsprint  purchased  by  any  one 
newspaper  varies  inversely  with  the  amoimt  purchased.  Thus  laxce 
editions  are  discouraged.  Pending  executive  r^ulations  fixing  the 
date  on  which  this  export  tax  was  to  go  into  effect,  the  Government 
was  emDowered  to  make  the  granting  of  an  export  Ucaise  conditional 
upon  tne  payment  of  a  special  contribution  to  the  reimburse- 
raeat  fund  amounting  to  0.15  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods  ex- 
ported. 

Certain  other  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  21,  1922,  took  effect  on 
the  day  the  law  was  passed.  A  tax  of  0.5  per  cent  was  levied  on  the 
price  of  timber  sold  by  persons  having  the  use  and  profit  of  forest  land 
of  more  than  10  hectares  in  sise.  Hie  proceeds  of  this  tax  go  into  the 
reimbursem^it  fund,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  press.  The  law 
of  July  21,  1922,  also  authorized  the  Federal  Government  to  establish 
maximum  prices  for  timber,  diemical  wood  pulp,  and  printii^  paper 
on  the  basis  of  jvoduction  cost  figures  to  be  compiled  by  the  Govern- 
m^it,  and  to  unite  the  manufacturers  of  wood  pulp  and  printing 
paper  and  estaUish  a  uniform  scale  of  prices. 

Scandinavian  countries. — Although  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland 
are  not  large  producers  of  newsprint,  compared  with  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Germany,  they  are  of  considerable  importance 
in  meeting  the  deficiencies  in  procluction  of  such  countries  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  (in  normal  times)  Russia.  Indeed, 
the  position  occupied  by  these  Scandinavian  countries  in  relation  to 
ti^  other  western  European  coimtries  is  quite  similar  to  Cuiada's 
portion  in  relation  to  the  United  States.  Owing  to  development  of 
the  newspaper  publishing  industries  and  the  increasing  inabihty  of 
the  forests  to  supjdy  the  necessary  pulpwood  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  other  western  European  countries,  the  northern  r^ons, 
more  plentifully  forested,  w«re  orawn  on  for  supplemental  suppUes. 
The  newsprint  production  of  these  countries  could  be  considerably 
increased  by  converting  a  larger  T)roportion  of  their  wood  pulp  into 
paper,  but  as  the  pulp  they  export  is  now  made  into  paper  by  the 
in^>orting  countries,  tnis  dhiange  would  mean  merely  a  shift  in  the 
place  of  conversion,  not  an  increase  in  the  world's  supply  of  news- 
print paper  or  even  a  larger  volume  of  exports  of  forest  products  from 
Scandinavian  countries. 

In  the  export  of  coarse  paper,  such  as  newsprint  paper,  Sweden, 
Norway,  ana  Finland  have  in  the  last  three  years  (1919-1921)  become 
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titors  of  the  United  Stat€»  in  international  neutral 
ily  have  these  countries,  in  combination  with  Ger- 
uch  of  the  trade  in  newsprint  held  by  the  United 
\rar  and  up  to  the  summer  of  1920  in  Latin  America 
ant  importing  areas,  but  beginning  with  the  fall  of 
3old  considerable  amounts  to  American  newspaper 
ipetition  with  American  and  Canadian  newsprmt. 
.920  Sweden  produced  approximately  100,000  and 
ons,  respectively,  of  newsprint  paper.  About  two- 
's production  is  exported.  Norway  exports  practi- 
)f  ner  production,  which  is  usually  not  much  more 
f  Sweden.  Finland  produced  about  100,000  metric 
b  in  1920,  and  exported  almost  all  of  it. 
r  Finland  marketed  most  of  her  newsprint  paper  in 
L  England  was  much  the  latest  purchaser  oi  Furnish 
Jnited  States  was  next,  finland  has  benefited  by 
levelop  new  markets  in  western  Eiu^ope  and  later  in 
s  yrhem  internal  strife  cut  off  Russia  from  international 
doubtless  a^ain  devote  much  enei^  to  supplying 
3  import  marKet  of  that  country  is  revived,  out  she 
I  her  newly  developed  markets  in  the  west.  Finland, 
rests  and  abundant  water  power,  may  possibly  in  a  few 
reden  an  Norway  in  the  magnitude  of  her  paper  in- 
tias  large  imdeveloped  resources  not  possessed  oy  her 
irals.  As  will  appear  in  figures  shown  oelow,  Finland's 
newsprint  was  ^eater  during  the  depression  of  1921 
ither  Norway  or  Sweden.  Apparently  the  Finnish 
;try,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  paper  making,  can 
appreciable  part  of  the  demand  of  the  large  paper- 
Dus  of  western  Eiu^ope,  and  even  of  the  Unit^  States. 
1  Finland  is  to  manufactiu*e  into^paper  an  increasing 
he  pulp  produced.  The  natural  advantage  of  Fin- 
nterprise  she  is  showing  in  developing  her  resources 
le  independent  of  Russia  promise  to  make  her  second 
,  as  an  exporter  of  newsprint  paper.  If  the  overseas 
iaken  into  consideration,  Finland  will  probably  gain 

1919  and  1920  the  joroduction  of  newsprint  by  the 
Japanese  Paper  Mill  Owners  amounted  to  115,000  and 
tons,  respectively.  By  supplementing  her  domestic 
\¥ith  Canadian  and  Swedish  pulp,  Japan  is  now  able  to 
illy  the  whole  of  the  domestic  demand  for  newsprint. 
)ver,  the  cost  of  production  in  Japan  was  reported 
that  European  newsprint  had  no  difficulty  in  com- 
the  domestic  industry  in  the  Japanese  market. 
rts  of  newsprint  are  of  little  concern  to  the  newsprint- 
istries  of  North  America  and  Europe.  The  united 
considerable  Quantities  of  newsprint  to  Japaft. 
world  trade, — ^The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of 
ing  1920  and  1921  compared  with  1913,  from  the 
)rtant  as  exporters  of  newsprint.  It  should  be  noted 
iian  figures  do  not  include  exports  to  the  United  States, 
i  sense  a  part  of  American  domestic  business.    They 
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include  only  Canadian  overseas  exports.  Except  where  specifically 
indicated  tnat  other  kinds  of  printing  paper  are  included,  the  %ures 
apply  to  newsprint  only. 


Coantry. 


Oermany 

Finland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Canada  4 t 

United  States 


1918     0 

1920 

UtMcion^y 

Metric  tofu.i 

s  09, 000 

145,000 

«  70, 000 

90,000 

62,000 

116,000 

198,000 

77,000 

ft  70, 000 

79,000 

46,000 

42,000 

1921 


Metric  tofuA 
s,s  109,000 
94,000 
112,000 
46,000 
47,000 
15,000 


1  A  metric  tan  equals  2,204.6  pounds. 

s  Figure  is  for  printing  paper  (probably  mainly  newsprint). 

s  Figure  is  for  12  months  ended  April,  1922. 

4  Canadian  figures  indude  only  overseas  exports.  They  are  for  the  years  ended  Mar.  31,  1914,  1921^ 
and  1922. 

ft  Computed  from  a  given  total  value  of  $1,568,000  and  an  estimated  unit  value  of  2  cents  per  pound;  figure 
is  only  approximate. 

Finland  and  Germany  in  the  volume  of  their  export  trade  in  news^ 
print  in  1921  surpassed  Sweden  and  Norway.  As  noted  above^ 
Germany's  exports  of  newsprint  more  than  doulued  between  1920  and 
1921.  Finland's  export  trade  increased  somewhat;  Sweden's  de- 
creased slightly.  Norway's  1921  exports  were  much  smaller  than 
her  1920  exports.  The  situation  in  Germany  has  been  so  abnormal, 
by  reason  of  collapsed  exchange;  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  compared  with 
the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  situations.  In  the  case  of  Finland,  how- 
ever, the  continuity  of  production  and  the  absence  of  strikes,  lockouts, 
and  other  kinds  of  industrial  warfare  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  stand  in  such  contrast  to  conditions  in  the  Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian industries  that  they  can  nqt  be  explained  soldy  on  the  ground 
of  advantages  accruing  from  depreciated  exchange.  Finland  probably 
has  a  permanent  advantage  over  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany  as  an 
exporter  of  newsprint  paper. 

IMPORTS. 

Newsprint, — Imports  of  newsprint  paper  increased  from  54,022 
tons  in  the  fiscal  year  1911  to  792,481  tons  in  the  calendar  year  1921. 
The  increase  has  been  unbroken.  The  ratio  of  imports  to  total 
domestic  production  of  newsprint  increased  from  11  per  cent  in  1913 
to  65  per  cent  in  1921.  Up  to  1920  from  98  per  cent  to  more  than  99 
per  cent  of  newsprint  imports  ^came  from  Canada,  or  from  Canada, 
Newfoundlwid,  and  Labrador.  Small  amounts  came  from  Norway 
and  Sweden.  No  newsprint  was  imported  from  the  latter  two  coun- 
tries in  the  calendar  vear  1919;  in  1920,  however,  they  resumed  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  in  amoimts  exceeding  pre-war  volume. 
Finland  also  began  shipments  ia  appreciable  amounts.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1920  shipments  of  considerable  size  from  Germany  were  made, 
amounti^jg  to  21,066  tons  for  the  four  months  from  September  to 
December.  Shipments  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Germany 
continued  during  1921  and  the  first  8  months  of  1922.  The  imports 
increased  in  1921  to  such  an  extent  that  for  that  year  imports  from 
Canada,  though  retaining  nearly  the  same  aggregate  tonnage,  de- 
creased considerably  in  proportion.     In   1921    the   percentage    of 
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ida  W€is  82.8;  from  Sweden,  6.2;  from  Germany,  4.9; 

from  Norway,  2.5;  and  from  all  other  coTmtries,0.7. 
Alports  of  book  paper  are  of  negligible  importance. 
000  tons  were  imported  Annuallv  before  the  war,  an 
ibout  one-third  oi  1  per  cent  of  domestic  production, 
dom,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Norway  were 
rces.  After  1915  imports  of  book  paper  practically 
,  when  they  amoimted  to  681  tons,  or  less  than  one- 
nt  of  domestic  production. 

was  sometimes  made  that  because  of  the  raising  of 
cidutiable  value  of  printing  paper  to  8  cents  per  pound, 
r  was  allowed  to  enter  free  of  duty.  This  amoimt, 
ry  small.  In  April,  1922,  according  to  the  provision 
ELised  the  limit  to  8  cents,  the  maximum  nondutiable 
)  5  cents. 

PRICES. 

Is  ha!^  been  pointed  out,  the  great  bulk — about  90 
e  newsprint  paper  output  on  the  North  American 
ught  by  publishers  of  the  larger  daiUes  on  contracts 
or  the  delivery  of  a  certain  tonnage  at  a  fixed  price, 
is  sold  on  the  open  or  ''spot"  market,  which  means 
mainly  through  brokers  or  jobbers  and  to  a  small 
3m  mill  to  customer  without  previous  contract. 
L  table  (p.  48)  shows  -the  weighted  average  price,  by 
v^sprint  paper  standard  rolls,  m  carload  lots,  f.  o.  b. 
aid  by  American  publishers  for  all  the  contract  news- 
rchased  by  them  in  the  United  States  from  January, 
t,  1922.  From  January,  1913,  to  June,  1916,  the  price 
steady  at  slightly  less  than  2  cents  per  pound.  In  July, 
to  rise  |ind  continued  rising  until  May,  1917,  reaching 
here  was  little  change  durmg  the  remainder  of  1917. 
aarter  of  1918  there  was  a  slight  decrease.  Between 
iy,  1918,  it  increased  once  more,  reaching  a  level  of 
3.75,  which  it  maintained  until  the  fall  of  1919,  when 
leasing.  This  increase  continued  into  1921.  The 
for  January,  1921,  was  6.08  cents,  after  which  it  de- 
y  to  3.52  cents  in  August,  1922. 

)f  contract  newsprint  has  been  nominally  fixed  since 
On  November  26,  1917,  a  combination  of  newsprint 
3  was  ordered  dissolved  imder  the  Sherman  Act  as  a 
;rand  jury  investigation  conducted  by  the  Attorney 
e  charge  was  that  the  combination  aimed  to  restrain 
ontrol  prices.  On  the  same  date  certain  of  the  defendant 
entered  into  a  formal  agreement  with  the  Attorney 
nding  that  beginning  April  1,  1918,  prices  and  terms 
r  the  sale  of  newsprint  paper  on  the  part  of  the  signatory 
ould  be  fixed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  subject 
the  circuit  judges  of  the  second  circuit.  The  Federal 
lission  fixed  the  price  of  contract  roll  news  in  carload 
mill  at  3.10  cents  per  poimd,  effective  April  1,  1918. 
judges  reviewed  the  price  schedule  of  the  commission 
id  me  carload  price  of  newsprint  to  3.50  cents.     The 
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{Mice  for  May  and  June,  1918,  was  fixed  by  the  commission  at  3.63i 
cents  per  pound.  The  maximum  price  enective  July  1,  1918,  was 
fixed  at  3.75i  cents,  since  which  time  there  has  been  no  change. 
This  price  and  the  others  ia  the  schedule,  however,  are  now  purely 
nominal,  for  it  was  understood' in  the  agreement  between  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  paper  manufacturers  that  more  than  the  fixed 
pjrice  might  be  charged  if  the  customer  was  willing  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional amoimt.  As  the  publishers  in  1920  were  practically  competing 
with  each  other  to  secure  enough  newsprint  to  enable  them  to  keep 
running,  they  were  glad  to  pay  considerably  higher  than  the  Govern- 
ment &ed  price  in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  steady  supply. 
Another  appended  table  (p.  49)  compares  by  montns  from  May, 

1919,  to  August,  1922,  the  American  contract  prices  referred  to 
above  with  the  average  prices  paid  by  American  publishers  on  their 
contracts  with  Canadian  producers  and  with  American  open-market 
prices.  In  all  cases  the  prices  given  represent  the  weighted  average 
of  prices  actually  paid  by  American  publishers. 

Comparing  American  and  Canadian  contract  prices,  little  difference 
is  to  be  noteS  up  to  1921,  although  before  then  in  most  cases  the  Cana- 
,dian  price  was  slightly  lower.  This  tendency  was  the  most  clearly 
marked  from  May  to  December,  1920,  when  the  Canadian  price 
averaged  4.4  per  cent  lower  than  the  American.  Yet  from  January 
to  March,  1921,  the  average  Canadian  price  was  considerably  higher 
than  the  American  price.  Also,  although  the  February  and  March 
domestic  prices  represented  a  slight  decline  from  the  January  peak, 
the  Canadian  price  increased  successively  in  both  these  months. 
March  represented  the  peak  price  for  Canadian  contract*  deliveries 
to  the  United  States.  In  April  the  Canadian  price  fell  abruptly 
bv  almost  a  full  cent  to  a  point  just  barely  above  the  American  price. 
Jrom  April  to  July  the  Canadian  price  remained  higher  than  the 
American,  but  during  the  rest  of  1921  and  the  first  eight  months  of 
1922  the  American  price  was  slightly  higher.     • 

In  spite  of  Canada^s  advantage  in  cost  of  production,  American 
and  Canadian  newsprint  prices  in  the  American  market  are  about  the 
same.     The  following  table  of  comparative  prices  charged  on  their 

1920,  1921,  and  1922  contracts  by  the  International  Paper  Co.  and 
the  Canadian  Export  Co.,  the  principal  purveyors  of  newsprint  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  respectively,  shows  how  closely  the  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  prices  hang  together.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
during  1920  the  prices  of  the  latter  tended  to  be  slightly  in  the  lead 
of  those  of  the  Cfanadian  Export  Co.,  but  that  the  two  reached  tiieir 
peak  at  the  same  time  and  have  declined  together. 


Date. 

Interna- 
tional 
Paper  Co. 

Canadian 

Export 

Co. 

Date. 

Interna- 
tional 
Paper  Co. 

Canadian 

Export 

Co. 

1920. 
First  oiiarter 

CenUper 
pound. 
4.50 
5.00 
5.75 
6.50 

6.60 

Centtper 

pound. 
4.50 
4.50 
5.50 
6.50 

6.50 

1921. 
Second  quarter 

Cenisper 

pound. 

5.50 

4.75 

4.00 

3.50 
3.50 

Centtper 
pound. 
5.50 

Second  au&rter 

Third  Quarter 

4.75 

Third  Quarter 

Fourth  quarter 

4.00 

Fourth  Quarter 

1922. 
First  quarter 

1921 

3.50 

PIrst  auarter 

Second  quarter 

3.50 
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elative   position  of  the  two  countries  as  regards 

t  would  hardly  be  expected  that  the  prices  in  the 

differ  materially,  as  the  two  cater  principally  to 

.tion  of  the  Canadian  Government,  above  referred 
aewsprint  manufactm'ers  in  Canada  to  dispose  of 
3ir  production  to  Canadian  newspapers,  also  fixed 
this  15  per  cent  should  be  sold.  In  brief,  the  final 
ly  paid  during  the  whole  period  of  control  were  2.5 
March  1,  1917,  to  January  31,  1918;  2.85  cents, 
le  30,  1918;  3.3  cents,  July  1  to  November  30,  1918; 
ber  1,  1918,  to  December  31,  1,919;  4  cents,  January 
Thus  during  the  first  quarter  of  1920.  certain  con- 
to  sell  part  of  their  output  in  Canada  for  half  a  cent 
han  the  prevailing  export  price  of  4J  cents.  In 
Government  ruling  was  resisted  by  manufacturers, 
b  law  Government  control  was  abolished  on  April  6, 
reme  Court  of  Canada. 

''e  referred  to  also  shows  open-market  quotations  in 
5  from  May,  1919,  to  August,  1922.  This  is  the  most 
J  of  the  1919-20  shortage  that  could  be  presented, 
the  open-market  and  contract  prices  average  about 
lC  early  summer  of  1919  the  spot-market  price  began 
3m  the  contract  price.  From  May  to  August,  1920, 
10  cents  per  poimd,  or  more  than  twice  the  contract 
iriod.  In  certain  instances  a  price  of  as  high  as  22 
1  was  paid.  The  smaller  newspapers  without  con- 
rly  the  weeklies  and  semiweeknes,  were  having  an 
d  time  securing  supplies.  In  many  cases  they  were 
rily  to  suspend  publication.  This  resulted  partly 
lat  in  sonae  cases  the  larger  newspapers  were  supple- 
ontracts  by  resorting  to  the  open  market.  The  large 
sequently  agreed  among  themselves  in  the  spring  of 
their  purchases  in  the  open  market  to  the  amounts  of 
cet  purchases  in  1919  in  order  to  check  the  injurious 
market  price. 

et  stringencv  of  the  sunmier  lessened,  the  spot -price 
larch,  for  the  first  time,  it  went  below  the  contract 
aged  5.21  cents  in  April,  1921,  compared  with  an 
ct  price  of  5.41  cents.  This  fact  was  a  potent  influ- 
irease  in  contract  prices  made  in  April,  1921.  During 
iinainder  of  1921  and  the  first  eignt  months  of  1922 
«ras  lower  than  the  contract  price. 
—From  1910  to  the  first  part  of  1916  the  prices  of  book 
remely  steady,  varying  irom  3i  to  3  J  cents  per  pound 
lish,  ^  to  4  cents  for  sized  and  supercalendered,  and 
r  coated  and  enameled.  During  1916,  in  company  with 
odity  prices,  these  prices  practically  doubled;  they 
3what  during  1917,  but  not  to  their  earlier  level.  They 
tt  during  1918  and  decreased  during  the  early  part  of 
second  half  Sf  1919  book-paper  prices  began  an  almost 
which  reached  its  peak  about  August,  1920,  when  they 
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stood  as  follows :  Machine  finish^  14  cents  per  pound;  sized  mad  sosper- 
calendered.  1 5  cents  per  pound;  coated  and  enameled^  18  cents  per 
potind,^  The  high  level  lasted  through  October,  but  with  the  eocKBg 
at  the  biisineM  depression  prices  decreased  rapidly.  The  decrease 
eontinue^l  slr/wlv  during  1921  and  the  first  part  of  1922  ontfl  in  Apnl^ 
ld22^  they  stood  as  follows:  Machine  finish,  6  cents  per  poond;  saed 
and  supfrrcalenderexl,  6 J  c^nts  per  pound;  coated  and  cnajneled,. 
H  cents  ner  pimmL  After  April,  1922,  prices  began  to  increase  ^cyidj. 
In  the  fatter  part  (A  the  summer  of  1922  all  prices  were  withdrawn 
in  antictjiatiim  of  a  considerable  increase. 

TARIFF    HISTOBT. 

Tariff  acU,  1883  to  lOlS.—VntW  1897  the  tariff  laws  did  not 
distin^ish  newsprint  from  book  paper.  The  acts  of  1883  and 
1890  notb  subjected  unsized  printu^  paper  to  a  15  per  cent  ad 
rakjrem  duty  and  sized  or  glued  printmg  paper  to  a  20  per  cait 
ad  valorem  rate*  The  act  oi  1894  made  this  rate  15  per  cent  for  all 
printing  paper,  unsized,  sized,  or  glued.  The  act  of  1897  introduced 
an  elaborate  sliding  scale,  newsprint  being  included  mainly  mider 
printing  paper  valued  at  not  above  2  cents  per  pound.  Specific 
duties  were  placed  on  all  classes  except  printing  paper  valued  at  above 
5  cents  per  pound,  on  which  the  old  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
was  continued.  The  actual  average  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty 
collected  on  printing  paper  imder  the  1897  tariff  in  the  fiscal  years 
1907  to  1909  was  sfigntly  over  16  per  cent  in  the  case  of  newsprint 

{^aper  and  slightly  over  15  per  cent  m  the  case  of  book  paper.    TTius 
he  a<;t  of  1897  made  practically  no  change  in  the  actual  average  rate 
{A  duty  collected. 

''Ilie  changes  since  1897  have  been  downward.  The  act  of  1909 
krwered  the  duties  on  newsprint  paper  and  the  cheaper  grades  of 
book  paper,  vahied  not  over  4  cents  per  pound.  Tlie  i  iunadian  reci- 
procity a<'.t  cjf  July  26,  1911,  admitted  these  grad<ets^  frw  frv>m  Canada, 
Tlie  benefit  of  this  act  was  extended  bv  court  cx>:iiP<iijnJ*:tjk>n  to  certain 
Kuropean  nations  un<ler  most-favored-nation  *$T^^waw«its.  Both  of 
these*  acts,  however,  retained  the  1897  rates  on  {vikp^t  vahied  over 
4  (jcnis  per  pound.  Tlie  act  of  October  3,  1913,  renwved  the  duties 
on  all  printing  paper  valued  uj)  to  2i  cents  per  pound,  in  which  class 
prar.tically  all  newsprint  was  included,  and  lowered  the  duty  on 
printing  pajier  worth  more  than  24  cents  per  poimd,  which  comprised 
book  ]m]H^Yt  to  12  per  c<'nt  ad  valorem.  Smce  then  the  maxmium 
non<l(iiittble  vahie  nas  been  raised  twice  because  of  the  increasing 

imvM  of  n^^sjjrint  onm  to  6  cents  on  September  8,  1916,  and  again 
.o  H  <'.en(H  on  Ai)ril  23,  1920,  with  the  proviso  that  in  two  years  it 
return  to  fi  centn. 

Beginning  with  1897,  each  tariff  act  has  contained  a  provision  for 
counterviiihng  or  additional  (hities  or  both  on  printing  paper  from 
any  country  i)lHcing  (hiticM  or  restrictions  on  exports  of  newsprint  or 
itH  mw  nntti^rialH.  This  has  been  due  to  the  agitation  begun  in 
CiUMuhi  about  1897  to  inipono  an  export  duty  on  or  otherwise  restrict 
IKilpwood  HliipmentN  to  \m  United  States.® 

*  K(»r  lIufntiNKN  of  (hill  rlNMitttii  p.  )m, 

•  Ham  THrUr  liifoinmlloii  Hiirvtiy.  WiknI  Titlp,  /or  dotslled  treatment  of  Canadian  provincial  pulpwood 
•fnlmrtf'NiN, 
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imposed  a  countervailing  duty  on  printing  paper 
3f  an  export  duty  placed  w^some  otner  country  on 
I  to  tlie  United  States.  The  countervailing  duty 
L  cent  per  pound  of  paper  for  every  dollar  of  export 
vood.  Tlie  act  of  1909  imposed  an  additional  auty 
cent  per  pound  on  all  printing  paper  valued  at  not 
.ts  per  pound  (newsprint)  when  imported  from  a 
einy  duty  or  restriction  of  any  kind  on  exports  of  ^ 
cod  pulp,  or  pulp  wood.  The  amount  of  the  export  * 
tlie  foreign  government  was  added  to  the  Umted 

I  import  duty  of  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
ies  applied  only  to  newsprint.  The  act  of  1913, 
id  th.e  extra  duties  on  newsprint  and  placed  a  coun- 
3rL  printing  paper  valued  above  2^  cents  per  pound 
tien  imported  irom  any  country  placing  a  duty  or 
reports  of  printing  paper,  wood  pulp,  or  pulpwood. 
ing  duty  was  fixed  as  the  highest  export  duty  placed 
nent  in  question  on  newsprmt  or  on  an  equivalent 
L  pulp  or  pulpwood. 

/rvff. — ^The  placing  on  the  free  list  of  Canadian  news- 
[la  of  all  newsprint  in  1913  has  unquestionably  been 
great  expansion  of  the  Canadian  newsprint  industry 
ade,  and  consequently  in  the  rapid  increase  of  our 
rts,  for  it  was  almost  equivalent  to  providing  territory 
he  domestic  industry.  As  shown  on  page  3  imports 
11  per  cent  of  domestic  production  in  1913  to  65  per 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  tariff  on  book  paper 
le  amount  of  imports.  The  slight  reduction  in  1913 
)ef ore  the  war,  during  which  the  already  insignificant 
ports  dropped  to  almost  nothing. 

IONS  OF   FOREIGN   AND, DOMESTIC   COMPETITION. 

NEWSPRINT. 

\tion. — In  the  year  1920  consumers  throughout  the 
ed  for  newsprint  paper.     The  shortage  was  felt  wherever 

II  ting  was  an  important  industry;.     In  certain  European 
sizes  of  newspapers  were  drastically  cut  and  Govern- 

is  was  resorted  to.  Under  conditions  like  these  the 
3aucers  of  one  coimtry  need  not  fear  competition  from 
es,  for  every  producer,  even  though  his  cost  of  produc- 
ively  high,  has  a  ready  market  at  a  profitable  price. 
^,  in  1920  the  American  newsprint  industry,  aside  from 
with  Canada,  was  practically  free  from  foreign  competi- 
the  latter  part  of  1920,  however,  world  demand  has  not 
mough  to  absorb  the  full  capacity  production  of  the 
print  industry.  Particularly  in  Europe  has  the  decreased 
n  felt.  As  a  result,  toward  the  end  of  1920,  Germany 
ndinavian  countries,  in  order  to  keep  their  mills  running, 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  export  markets  of  the 
jes.  The  American  newsprint  industry  quickly  felt  the 
eign  competition.  Whereas  in  1919  imports  of  newsprint 
e  equaled  less  than  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent  of  domes- 
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tic  production,  in  1921  newsprint  imports  from  Europe  equaled  17 
per  cent  of  domestic  production.  Newsprint  exports  oecreased  from 
8  per  cent  of  production  in  1919  to  1.4  per  cent  in  1921.  It  was 
imports  from  Europe  in  combination  with  decreased  exports  that  in 
the  spring  of  1922  prevented  the  unprecedented  domestic  demand 
from  Dringing  about  a  market  shortage  similar  to  that  of  1920. 

With  newsprint  remaining  on  the  free  list  it  is  highly  probable  that 
imports  from  Europe  wiU  continue.  A  corporation  has  recently  been 
formed  in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  in  the  tfnited 
States  the  product  of  certain  Scandinavian  newsprint  miUs.  As 
closer  contacts  between  European  producers  and  United  States  con- 
sumers are  estabhshed,  European  mills  will  bcicome  better  able  to 
suit  the  exact  requirements  of  United  States  newspapers.  Hie  North 
American  newsprint  industry  must  hencrforth  reckon  on  competing 
in  its  domestic  market  with  substantial  shipments  of  European  news- 
print. 

More  important  in  the  long  run  than  the  question  of  the  distribution 
of  sales  of  newsprint  among  the  different  coimtries  of  the  worid  are 
the  questions:  (1)  Whether  or  not  the  demand  of  the  world  as  a 
whole  for  newsprint  is  to  increase  or  decrease,  and  (2)  how  the 
world's  supply  is  going  to  adiust  itself  to  the  demand. 

So  far  as  demand  goes,  tne  future  seems  assured.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  as  the  masses  of  people  in  the  world  become  more 
educated,  newspaper  reading  will  steadily  expand.  'Hie  experience 
the  selling  world  nas  had  with  large-scale  advertising  is  such  as  to 
make  likely  an  extensive  newspaper  advertising  in  the  future.  Hie 
decline  in  demand  for  newsprint,  although  unquestionably  taking 
place  in  the  early  part  of  1921,  was  less  bound  up  in  the  generfu 
Dusiness  depression,  which  at  tne  start  of  1921  had  already  be^ 
prevailing  for  some  months,  than  was  the  case  with  the  majority  of 
commodities.  It  came  much  later  than  the  fall  in  general  prices  and 
was  small  in  comparison.  Tlie  adjustment  of  the  industry  to  the 
decrease  in  demand  was  accomplished  with  none  of  the  throes  experi- 
enced in  many  other  industries.  At  the  time  the  first  important 
decreases  in  tne  price  of  contract  newsprint  in  the  United  States 
were  announced  (late  February  and  early  March,  1921)  the  American 
industry  was  reported  to  be  working  at  practically  full  capacity. 

American  consumption  of  newsprint  m  1921  was  very  little  less 
than  in  1920,  and  amoimted  to  considerably  more  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1922  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1920.  In  April, 
1922,  there  was  recorded  the  greatest  consumption  of  any  montn  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  up  to  that  time. 

The  demand  for  newsprint  is  based  on  factors  somewhat  different 
from  those  which  influence  the  demand  for  most  other  commodities. 
The  average  man's  piu*chase  of  newspapers  is  perhaps  as  great  in 
time  of  business  depression  as  in  time  oi  business  prosperity,  for  he 
ordinarily  does  not  consider  decreasing  the  amount  of  news  he  reads 
as  a  means  of  financial  retrenchment.  In  other  words,  the  piu^chasing 
power  of  the  eventual  consumers  of  newsprint  is  a  more  or  less  stable 
itffair,  influenced  more  by  such  factors  as  an  improvement  in  public 
education  or  an  awakening  of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  worm  than 
by  the  factors  contributing  to  cycles  of  business  prosperity  and  depres- 
sion. Also  the  demand  for  advertising  space,  altnou^  intimately 
connected  with  business  competition,  does  not  necessarily  vary  with 
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Lsine^  being  transacted  by  the  advertisers.  The 
ising  is  part  of  the  total  cost  of  the  production  and 
mmodity,  just  as  is  the  cost  of  raw  materials  or  of 
a  depression  in  the  demand  for  that  commodity 
blie  demand  for  the  raw  materials  and  labor  entering 
iity,  'while  the  amount  of  advertising  done  is  not 
Lsed.  It  is  Ukely  to  be  large  during  a  period  of 
was  in  the  spring  and  simmier  of  1920,  especially 
roducers  and  distributors  think  they  see  a  Duvers' 
izon,  yet  a  business  man  may  find  it  desirable  to 
)avily  at  a  time  when  it  is  hardest  to  dispose  of  his 
ince,  the  record  consumption  of  the  spriug  of  1922 
ites  took  place  at  a  time  when  iridustrial  conditions 
till  depreased. 

position  of  newsprint  paper  in  relation  to  demand 
tie  movement  of  contract  newsprint  prices  in  the 
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from  July,  1920,  to  March,  1921,  compared  with  the 
the  prices  of  other  important  grades  of  wood-pulp 
he  same  period.  Inasmuch  as  the  conditions  of  sup- 
erials  and  processes  of  production  are  almost  the  same 
kinds  of  paper  using  new  wood  pulp  as  a  raw  material, 
reflected  by  the  comparative  pnce  movements  are 
'  on  the  side  of  demand.  The  figure  above  portrays  these 
graphic  form.  The  prices  for  grades  other  than  news- 
jach  case,  those  charged  by  some  particular  company 
icular  grade  made  by  it,  and  are  used  here  as  repre- 
le  trend  of  the  market  for  manila  and  kraft  wrapping 
)ulp  blotting  and  tissue  paper,  and  wood-pulp  boards 
riod  concerned.  The  prices  indicated  are  not  in  any 
Len  as  indicative  of  the  relative  values  of  the  different 
ir  as  classes.  The  price  for  contract  newsprint  is  the 
rage  price  of  contract  standard  rolls  actually  paid  by 
)lishers  during  the  whole  of  each  month  concerned. 
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The  diagram  Shows  the  strength  of  the  newsprint  market  in  com- 
parison with  the  market  for  most  other  grades  of  wood-pulp  paper. 
Where,  in  general,  the  latter  sagged  deeply  and  a  large  nuinber  of  the 
mills  producing  these  kinds  of  paper  were  forced  temporarily  to  shut 
down,  the  price  of  contract  newsprint  from  domestic  mills  mcreased 
steadily  up  to  January.  It  decreased  a  trifle  in  February  and  March. 
However,  the  average  price  of  Canadian  deliveries  of  contract  news- 
print to  the  United  States  (not  shown  on  the  diagram)  continued  to 
increase  steadily  to  a  peak  in  March. 

The  fact  that  the  spot  price  of  newsprint  in  March,  1921,  was  only 
about  half  what  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1920  indicated  that  the  large 
newspapers  had  ceased  buying  in  the  open  market  and  that  the  small 
newspapers,  consuming  10  per  cent  of  the  newsprint  used  in  the  United 
States,  could  easily  buy  their  necessary  supplies.  The  decline  in  the 
spot  price  beneath  the  contract  price  forecasted  a  small  decrease  in 
the  latter,  for  it  naturally  initiated  a  tendency  to  relv  on  the  spot 
market  for  a  part  of  the  supply  previously  purchased  on  contract. 
However,  it  is  evident  that  tha  amount  of  additional  demand  which 
the  spot  market  can  supply  without  an  immediate  increase  in  price, 
far  beyond  the  level  of  tne  contract  price,  is  severely  limited;  the  case 
is  analogous  to  the  movement  that  would  take  place  between  two 
containers  filled  with  water,  one  nine  times  as  large  as  the  other,  con- 
nected by  a  pipe,  the  level  of  water  in  the  smaller  being  1  inch  or  so 
lower  than  tne  level  in  the  larger  one.  The  flow  of  water  resulting 
would  add  an' inch  to  the  level  m  the  smaller  container,  but  the  level 
in  the  larger  container  would  fall  only  one-ninth  of  an  inch. 

Thus,  as  far  as  we  can  forecast,  the  world  demand  for  newsprint 
paper,  although  not  likely  soon  again  to  produce  such  a  shortage  as 
m  1919-20,  when  in  a  great  many  lines  producers  and  distributors 
aUke  throughout  the  world  were  selling  on  a  highly  speculative 
market,  is  l3?:ely  to  be  stable  and  dependable. 

The  question  of  supply  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  forecast.  A 
suddenly  increased  demand  for  a  commodity  with  its  resulting  high 
prices  and  abnormal  profits,  ordinarily  calls  forth  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction. Under  this  new  condition  we  have  manufacturers  wnose 
cost  of  production,  had  they  produced  in  the  days  of  the  older,  smaller 
demand,  would  have  meant  producing  at  a  loss.  Then,  if  the  demand 
recedes,  these  marginal  proaucers  are  forced  out  of  business,  there  is 
an  oversupply,  and  cutthroat  competition  prevails  between  domestic 

J)roducers  within  a  country  and  between  dinerent  countries.     So  goes 
requently  the  course  of  a  shortage  in  a  commodity. 

Ifi  the  newsprint  industry,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  transition 
to  a  less  extraordinary  basis  was  accomplished,  at  least  in  the  United 
States,  with  little  temporary  maladjustment.  One  reason  is  that  it 
takes  practically  two  years  to  put  a  new  newsprint  mill  into  opera- 
tion, so  that  there  had  not  been  much  opportunity  for  the  expansion 
of  plant  capacity  to  meet  the  increased  aemand.  Another  reason  is 
that  when  the  demand  was  heaviest  certain  paper  machines  normally 
manufacturing  other  grades  of  paper  were  diverted  to  newsprint 
making,  although  malang  it  often  at  a  relatively  high  cost.  When 
the  demand  declined  these  machines  could  again  be  used  to  make  the 
paper  they  originally  made.  There  was  to  this  extent  flexibility  of 
plant  capacity  to  accord  with  demand. 

A  more  fundamental  reason  is  that  the  wood-pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try of  the  world  has  reached  a  point  where  it  is  much  harder  tjian  in 
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cure  the  requisite  supplies  of  pulpwood.  Thin  im'X 
,  in  the  last  decade  in  the  United  States  throui^h  the 
se  in  production.  Canada  and  Finland  Htillhava 
^ood,  but  they  are  being  used  at  an  evor-incroaMinff 
d  Norway  are  already  practically  at  the  limit  ot 

development  of  the  forests  of  Russia  and  Nuch 
Jaska  has  so  far  not  offered  sufFiciont  return  to  l)<^ 

extensive  scale.  These  areas  can  bo  niiulo  un«  of 
>roduction  and  transportation  to  consutninf;  centorM 

the  regions  where  pulp  and  paper  am  now  iriad«.** 
Lormer  Chief  Forester  of  the  United  Stated,  «fty«  m 
our  lumber  and  pulpwood  resourccH : 

krupt  and  we  do  not  know  it.  Bocatiso  thoro  hftn  nlwiiyN  lM*«ri 
ound,  we  have  placidly  aasumod  that  thuru  alwayN  would  !;&, 
;t8  are  against  us. 

id  the  supply  factors  hence  unite  to  mak^  lik«ly  for 
3nie  a  strong  position  of  wood-pulp  paperN,  pnriAOAh 
in  the  world  s  markets.  UnlcHS  noma  Hiii'iHtiwXmy 
)od  pulp  is  discovered,  the  world  will  woon  Ua  ttmuul 
)d  production  on  a  scientific  crop  biwin,  aw  him  ulnmiy 
•tain  countries,  in  order  to  ini^ure  aKairml  a  Hi4*tuUly 
di  paper.  Such  action,  however,  ev«n  if  \H*y,ini  tufw, 
i  effect  for  20  or  30  yearw  on  the  NUjiply  of  pulpwood. 
lood  during  that  time  of  werioiw  o^/itvprotUuiUm  of 
rs  is  small.  A  few  doA'.wii^  hatUAif  wUitu  piilpwood  in 
vested  as  grain  is  cultivaU'.d,  supply  i*A>wUutfhti  mfiV 
and  there  may  be  dan^^^r  of  ov^^rprodui^Uoo^  iiton'/h 
»able. 

OF  AMEBIC  Ay   AHV  CAKAWAtf   titi^WH^'Uiti'r  t    tH  t$iUitfl^. 

I  a  few  years  will  pr^^haiAy  i^xport  tnon'  /M*w*^pri^^i  O^ 

Liid  C&nnA'iitn  rjuf^whprJ/H  in'i^i>irn^  li^nni'  t^UiAym- 
^0^  fjf  yrfAv/ivra  in,    I'taUd  hi^fJiK  itnd   ^'^fn/f/l^f 
ill  com  par  at-iv^i  ifjv<^ti/uOvo>i  i\iHi  );wvi'  )y*4U  ntu/U, 

^' tLl/f*  7  4ir  *!  yyji-**j^  iiU'i  h/f  <'^i    y<iM»  1*vj  iVM  '/"v  '''i 


UIA^    •'■i^'A 


M',  i^   <-  /y    .  >>'*    '  tJ   ^/  J   f  '  J   /  I    *  i   * 


J'      _^      ;t        *         4   /    '*'        *         'v        /         /'/        »//»■'  *      y         '       ''  •-       *' 


'    V  > 


/      z*^  /     ,'  /  /      J/  t     'l  f  I       I, 


pf  ff  Jf  >f  t  i  I  '       •  '     f, 
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In  dealing  with  fibres  for  average  cost  of  production  it  must, 
of  course,  be  borne  m  mind  that  the  manufacturers  are  actually- 
producing  at  widely  varjring  costs.  Thus  in  the  United  States  the 
costs  of  35  of  the  principar  newsprint  mills  varied  from  $25.77  to 
$44.41  per  ton  for  diflferent  mills  m  1915  and  from  $24.93  to  $46.94 
per  ton  (including  depreciation)  in  the  first  half  of  1916.  Never- 
theless, average  figures  more  or  less  satisfactorily  represent  the 
general  trend  of  cost  conditions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  from  1910  to  the  middle  of  1916  there  was  a 
slow  but  unbroken  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  Canadian  cost,  although  slightly  higher  in  1913 
than  in  1910,  declined  steadily  from  1913  to  1916.  In  April,  1918, 
it  was  estimated  that  the  average  cost  of  producing  newsprint  in  all 
important  mills  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  combined  had 
risen  to%$56  per  ton.  In  the  latter  part  of  1919,  however,  according 
to  the  Canaaian  Government  auditor,  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
more  efficient  mills  of  Canada  was  only  about  $50  per  ton. 

The  estimate  of  the  present  cost  differential  in  favor  of  Ccinadian 
newsprint  mills  is  about  10  per  cent  as  generally  accepted.  The  last 
detailed  comparison  is  the  one  presented  in  the  above  table.  In  each 
of  the  years  in  question  the  Canadian  cost  was  considerably  lower  than 
the  American  cost,  ranging  from  $25.71  to  $28.63  per  ton,  in  compari- 
son with  a  range  of  $30.23  to  $32.88  for  the  United  States. 

The  items  mainly  responsible  for  this  differential  were  grpund  wood 
and  sulphite,  although  Canadian  labor  was  also  less  expensive  thwi 
American  labor.  The  proportions  of  total  Canadian  to  total  Ameri- 
can costs  in  the  period  covered  and  also  the  relative  proportions  of 
costs  of  raw  material  were  as  follows: 

Ratio  of  Canadian  to  American  cost. 


Year. 

Total. 

Materials 
only. 

1910 .• 

Per  cent. 
83.7 
90.2 
89.6 
86.4 
85.0 

1 

Per  cent 
74.8 

1913 

82.8 

1914 

85.6 

1915 

82.6 

1916 

82.7 

Canadian  costs  of  material  ranged  between  15  and  26  per  cent 
lower  than  American  costs  of  material,  while  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction ranged  from  10  to  16  per  cent  lower  in  Canada  than  in  the 
United  States. 

An  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  particular  items  entering  into 
the  cost  of  newsprint  paper  can  be  gained  from  the  following  table 
showing  the  average  ratio  of  the  cost  of  each  item  to  the  total  cost  in 
American  and  Canadian  mills  combined  in  the  first  half  of  1916: 

Stock:  Percent. 

Sulphite 23. 36 

Ground  wood 34. 30 

FiUer 80 

Alum 63 

Sizing 21 

Miscellaneous 1. 96 

Total 61.26 
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Percent. 

9.99 

2.51 

.*. 1.36 

30 

22 

3.54 

7.28 

mtals 1. 08 

3.60 

29.88 

ce 1.33 

dstrative 1.  96 

3.29 

5.57 

100.00 

constituted  over  three-fifths  of  total  expense,  while 
conversion  of  pulp  into  paper  was  only  10  per  cent, 
intry  which  has  relatively  cheap  supplies  of  wood 
idvantage,  for  the  cost  of  grouna  wood  and  sulphite 
utes  58  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production, 
(ciation  allowance. 

ntage,  then,  lies  principallv  in  her  lower  cost  of 
the  main,  her  newsprint  mills  use  wood  pulp  made 
hemselves,  while  American  mills  either  manufacture 
^her  cost  than  that  of  the  Canadian  mills  or  purchase 
narily  a  higher  cost  than  that  for  which  they  could 
es. 

•  wood-pulp  production  cost  is,  in  turn,  due  almost 
le  lower  cost  of  her  pulpwood.     There  are  several 

Canada  has  the  advantage  .of  greater  accessibility 
,  with  consequently  a  smafler  expense  for  transpor- 
and  other  pulpwoods  grow  most  plentifully  in  the 
^  can  be  readily  floated  to  the  mills  on  the  numerous 
earns  of  the  Provinces.  This  is  a  much  less  expensive 
[  transportation,  which  is  necessarily  used  hj  most  of 
a  the  United  States.  Again,  Canada  has  the  immense 
ing  able  to  use  pulpwood  from  the  extensive  stands 
3wn  lands,  the  export  of  which  to  the  United  States 

forbidden." 

1  provincial  governments  have  encouraged  develop- 
►od  areas  by  leasing  Crown  lands  and  water  powers 
3,  by  estabhshing  fire-protection  systems,  by  building 
idwaters,  and  by  certain  beneficial  regulations  relative 

1  Canadian  pulpwood  production  cost  is  a  result  of 
of  the  three  components  into  which  the  production 
amodity  resolves  itself — ^labor  cost,  return  to  capital, 
the  raw  material  in  the  groimd,  or  wherever  it  origi- 
first  place,  the  mere  increase  in  Canadian  wages  to 
;es  level,  which  is  generally  admitted  to  have  occurred, 
tion  of  about  the  same  average  capacity  on  the  part 

ion  Surriy,  Wood  Pulp,  p.  26. 
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of  the  laborers  of  the  two  countries  to  work  and  to  work  efficiently, 
do  not  necessarily,  and  do  not  in  this  case,  mean  the  same  labor  cost 

Eer  ton.  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  becaose  of  the  greater  accessi- 
ility  of  Canadian  pnlpwood  and.  the  easier  means  of  transportation 
available  as  comp^^  with  the  United  States,  Canadian  mills  are 
able  to  dispense  with  a  considerable  share  of  the  labor  necessary  for 
getting  puipwood  to  American  pulp  mills.  It  is  just  a  case  of  usin^ 
less  labor  per  ton  of  output,  not  a  case  of  using  the  same  amount  ana 
paying  each  unit  less. 

Thus  the  labor  cost  of  getting  out  the  puipwood  in  Canada  remains 
smaller  than  in  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  wa^es  in 
the  two  countries  may  now  be  regardea  as  approximately  equM  and 
independent  of  the  question  of  relative  labor  efficiency,  which  is  a 
controversial  one. 

Tlie  other  factors  causing  Canada's  cost  of  puipwood  to  be  lower 
are  the  differentials  in  the  other  two  components  of  production  cost 
above  mentioned.  One  is  closely  linked  with  the  saving  in  labor 
cost — ^it  is  the  saving  on  return  to  ci^ital  (tools,  machinery,  railroads, 
etc.)  resulting  from  the  fact  that  fewer  services  of  capital  are  required 
in  Canada  to  get  the  puipwood  to  the  P^P  null.  The  Uiird,  and 
probably  the  most  important  of  them  ail,  is  the  low  cost  at  which 
most  of  the  Canadian  newspiint  companies  acquired  large  tracts  of 
puipwood  timber  in  Canada  and  the  low  cost  at  which  they  are  able 
to  nold  it  for  future  use,  in  contrast  with  the  situation  of  certain 
important  American  companies  which  are  forced  through  their  own 
inadeauate  holdings  of  puipwood  stands  and  by  the  Canadian  pro- 
vincial puipwood  export  embargoes  to  secure  their  puipwood  from 
the  reduced  woodlands  of  the  XJnited  States  or  from  the  fee  lands  of 
Canada — ^in  either  case  at  a  cost  much  higher  than  that  of  their 
Canadian  competitors. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  main  these  three  components  of  saving 
in  puipwood  production  cost  in  Canada  as  compared  with  the  United 
States  have  their  basis  in  the  advantages  to  the  Canadian  mills  of 
accessibility  to  the  puipwood  areas  and  of  freedom  to  use  their  laige 
holdings  of  Crown-land  timber,  bought  cheap,  as  well  as  in  the 
advantages  conferred  through  governmental  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

Another  factor,  in  addition  to  the  smaller  cost  of  raw  materials, 
apparently  is  in  favor  of  Canada.  In  1911  the  United  States  Tariff 
Board  found  that  on  the  average  the  efficiency  of  equipment  was 
slightly  greater  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  in  the  last 
decade  tnis  efficiency  differential  has  undoubtedly  increased,  for 
during  that  time  Canada  has  multiplied  her  output  many  times 
through  building  new  mills  and  installing  up-to-date  machinery,  while 
very  Ettle  extension  of  plant  has  taken  place  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  seen  that  Canada  possesses  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
wide  and  fast-operating  paper  machines  than  the  United  States.  " 

The  two  factors  discussea — the  lower  cost  of  puipwood  to  Canadian 
mills  and  the  superior  efficiency  of  Canadian  paper-mill  equipment — 
are  apparently  the  only  important  differentials  in  Canada's  favor  at 
the  present  time,  for  wages  are  now  about  the  same  in  the  two  coun- 

"  See  section  on  Equipment,  p.  8. 
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the  time  the  cost  figures  given  in  the  table  on 

led  tlie  factor  of  comparative  labor  cost  was  of 

causing  Canada's  paper  production  cost  to  be 

msiderably  greater  effect  on  the  total  paper  cost 
R-o  countries  than  would  be  indicated  merely  by 
accounts  for  ohly  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
>aper.  TTie  percentage  of  cost  of  production  of 
:ributable  to  cost  of  labor  increases  the  further 
tie  processes  of  production.  Compounding  the 
ages  during  thfe  various  processes  of  conversion 
tie  ground  to  the  finished  paper  results,  of  course, 
>roportion  of  total  labor  cost  to  total  cost  of  pro- 
r  than  the  proportion  of  labor  in  the  single  process 
Ip  into  paper. 

^w^ard  equalization  of  the  wa^e  scale  of  the  two 
ibly  been  the  principal  factor  in  bringing  Canada's 
of  15  per  cent  lower  cost  of  newsprint  production 
mated  as  10  per  cent.  It  should  be  rememb^^, 
labor  is  reqmred  p^r  cord  in  Canada  than  in  the 
get  the  pulpwood  tronL  the  forests  to  the  mills. 
*emains  in  Canada^s  favor. 

anadian  export  trade. — Canadian  overseas  export  of 
1  gaining  on  American  overseas  trade.  The  follow- 
ajiadian  overseas  exports  of  newsprint  in  the  yeats 
1919  to  1922,  compared  with  American  overseas 
endar  years  1918  to  1921 : 


I    Froni 
I   riiited 
CalfiDdBr  ymt.  '    Btatee 


From  Canada. 


/c,K«^    i   Year 
ions;.     ^^54^^1,1. 


94,243  ,    1V19 

44,H4>s  ,     1921 
It, 180       1922 


Hbort 
tuns. 


^68,387 

«5,958 

01,010 


propartioii  of  book  paper. 

arent  that  Canada's  export  trade  survived  tJie  world 
21  in  much  better  condition  than  did  tiie  American 

ended  to  concentrate,  apart  from  her  shipments  to 
^e^,  on  British  dominions,  while  Unitc^d  States  news- 
aainly  to  Latin-American  countries.  Nevertheless,  by 
Y  be  said  that  the  Canadian  overseas  export  trade  and 
xport  trade  unite  to  form  the  foreign  business  of  on« 
irv— the  Korth  American  newsprint  industry,  the 
becoming  more  important  as  Canada's  proportion  of 
jnnt  output  of  the  continent  in<;reas<es. 
AmerwarirGanadian  compeiUive  reJ/iimui.  Jn  suxn- 
impetitive  relations  of  Canada  and  tiie  United  States, 
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it  should  once  more  be  emphasized  that  only  technically  are  we 
dealing  with  an  international  issue.  In  actuality,  a  large  part  of 
the  newsprint  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  between 
Americans  north  of  the  border  line  and  Americans  south  of  the  border 
line,  the  Canadian  newsprint  industry  being  in  considerable  degree  a 
northward  extension  of  the  American  newsprint  industry,  made  with 
the  help  of  American  capital. 

The  present  condition  is  quite  similar  to  competition  between 
two  sections  of  the  same  industir,  such  as  might  exist  between  two 
geographical  sections  entirely  witmn  the  United  States,  one  of  which 
has  an  average  lower  production'  cost  than  the  other.  In  times  of 
depression  the  low-cost  section  is  naturally  able  to  do  the  better 
business,  both  in  its  domestic  and  in  its  overseas  sales. 

Neverthless,  even  though  our  relation  to  the  Canadian  newsprint 
industry  is  not  one  that  easily  lends  itself  to  adjustment  througn  the 
tariff,  it  is  fraught  with  great  significance  as  r^ards  the  future  of  the 
industry.  The  Canadian  industry  is  bound  to  become  increasingly 
import^ant,  for  the  American  industry  is  becoming  more  and  more  re- 
mote ffe^rraphically  from  the  main  sources  of  pmpwood  supply,  and 
Canaoa  is  detennined  to  make  the  most  out  of  ner  possession  of  large 
pulpwood  forests,  keeping  them  as  far  as  possible  for  her  own  industry 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  American  industry.  American  newsprint 
companies  must  manufacture  increasingly  in  Canada,  or  at  least 
establish  their  pulp  nulls  there,  even  if  access  to  Canadian  Crown-land 
timber  is  made  freer* 

The  fact  is  that,  except  for  certain  companies  in  the  United  States 
whioh  have  adomiate  pulpwood  headings  m  Maine  and  certain  com- 
panit^  near  the  Canadian  border  which  foresightedly  provided  them- 
Holvtv^  early  with  larjre  tracts  of  freehold  pulpwood  lands  in  Canada 
atul  btH^au^^  of  their  comparative  nearness  to  these  supplies  can  trans- 
port their  pulpwiKxl  reasonably  cheaply,  the  American  newsprint 
lUiiustry*  as  far  as  it  is  contineil  to  thenortheastem  portion  of  the 
rnited  Statt>s.  has  seen  the  end  of  expansion  for  many  years  to  come. 

t^anada  will  almost  inevitably  soon  produce  more  newsprint  than 
tV  Tnitoil  States.  In  time  Alaska  and  perhaps  the  western  part  of 
the  l^nittnl  States  will  develop  newsprint  proauction  on  an  impor- 
tant 8oaU\  But  they  will  ahvays  be  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
tlu\v  an^  farther  di^taixt  than  eastern  Canada  from  the  main  consum- 
ii\jt'  markets. 

vVK«;ti?v\iM*y  o#  ^H>v^fHWa,*H»^  tovtiV*. — So  it  IS  that  the  factor  of 
trani|HU  tation  t\^^ther  with  the  economies  of  integration  of  both  the 
pt\H  <>?is  ixf  pulp  iuakii\$^  aiul  the  pn^^K^s  i^  paper  making  are  the 
ultimate  factors  detenwmiixjr  the  orvler  of  development  of  the  pulp- 
w\hhI  ar^^^  of  the  wv^d  aivd  the  datet?  of  moving  on  to  new  areas. 
hVtor^i  like  ?iudd*MX  cUaix^w  in  tartrf.  fvi^r  example,  puttinjg  Canadian 
ne\\^|MiUt  im|H\rteil  into  the  I'nite^l  Statei?  *mi  the  free  l£t  in  1911, 
and  exoUuU^v^  the  main  pxilpx^vHHl  ^uoplws  of  one  countir  from  its 
mow  h^\W  uvdu^^trialue^l  nei^xKxr.  u>>r*rfi  exerting  much  influence 
on  i^H^i^MVK^al  ?^ulV  in  the  iiuiu^trv.  an^  of  minor  importance  in  the 

Iho  lo^h  \Hvvt  vrf  tra»\?t|\xnauv>n  of  lv>§:>  always  causes  the  wood-pulp 
mduMvx  ioWKvate\lnearthe;nili^wvxsifv>r>e^?T^:  naturafty  the f or^ts 
m^^w^t  (ho  new^^jxnut  ^v5>suuxu\^  \vt\;er?  ar^  chv>^«i.    Tro  newsprint 


ABIFV  JKFimMATIOH  8X7HVEYS.  3d 

then  k)cated  (dose  to  the  wood-pulp  mills  because 
red  thereby  m  the  process  of  manufacture,  and 
I  to  transport  the  finished  newsprint  than  it  does 
Ip.  As  the  forests  recede  from  the  mills  the  tend- 
d-pulp  milk  to  follow  them.  Artificial  national 
:>anff  measures  and  pulpwood  embargoes,  tend  to 
ement,  as  they  did  beginning  about  1910  in  the 
nt  of  American  capital  mto  Canada.  As  the  pulp 
the  receding  forests,  the  newsprint  mills,  though 
follow  in  their  turn.  They  tend  to  stay  near  the 
hie  economy  gained  thereby  is  so  much  less  pro^ 
hat  gained  t&ough  the  pulp  mill  being  near  the 
tendency  is  much  less  clearly  defined, 
ove  tendencies  toward  migration  of  the  industry 
)  the  full  because  of  the  fact  that  the  pulpwood 
eldom  completely  cut  out,  and  tends  to  grow  in 
ed.  The  demand  for  newsprint  and  other  papers 
ulp  and  ground  wood  ordinarily  is  strong  enough 
urn  to  pulp  mills  which  get  their  pulpwood  from 
^  areas  near  them  or  else  bring  it  at  a  heavy 
stance  or  to  insure  such  a  return  to  paper  mills 
)ulp  from  distant  pulp  mills,  that  it  is  not  worth 
up  their  costly  immooile  plants  and  move  nearer 

ve  may  expect  the  greater  part  of  the  present  news- 
Js  in  the  United  States  to  remain,  but  not  to  in- 
y  in  number  nor  to  install  much  new  modem 
lighly  likely  that  agitation  for  reforesting  and  the 
of  our  great  need  for  pulpwood  supplies  will  result 
B  such  crop  system  of  pulpwood  planting  as  is 
a  European  countries.  But  even  then  a  material 
ain  with  Canada.  How  vigorously  later  de veJ  oped 
laska,  having  the  advantage  of  vii^n  pulpwood 
advantage  of  a  long  haul  for  the  finished  product, 
pete  with  regions  near  the  eastern  cities  havings  the 
ort  haul  for  the  finished  product  and  the  disad- 
>rice  for  pulpwood,  is  now  dependent  on  too  many 
>  permit  of  prognostication.  But  as  long  as  Canada 
nds,  and  im til  her  forests  reach  the  present  state 
le  American  forests,  the  newsprint  industry  of  the 
t  grant  first  place  to  that  of  Canada. 

BOOK  PAPEB. 

ok-paper  imports  amoxmted  in  the  calendar  years 
ne-m  th  and  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  respectively,  of 
)n,  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  pressing  tariff 
ok-paper  industry.  Even  in  the  fiscal  year  1914, 
)  at  their  highest,  they  amounted  to  only  one-third 
mestic  proouction. 
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Statistical  Tables. 

ProdvLcLion  in  United  States,  by  States. 

NEWSPRINT  PAPER. 
[From  Federal  Census.] 


State. 

1899  < 

1904 

1909 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

New  York 

Tons. 
204,957 
112,995 
90,075 

22,685 
138,500 

Tons. 
347,546 
215,307 
121,749 
25,379 
34,396 
168,445 

Tons. 

374,808 
2  311,608 

169,151 

«  39, 116 

16,455 

1264,116 

$14,662,346 

» 11,355,479 

7,201,706 

Maine 

'^sconsin 

Miii|ie-<*ntf|.  „ . , 

•1,646,753 
688,363 

Vemuliit 

All  other 

111,301,014 

^            ^ 

Total 

569,212 

120,091,874 

912,822 

135,906,460 

1,175,554 

46,855,560 

State. 


New  York 

B^ine 

Wl8C(Hisin 

Minnesota 

Vermont 

All  other..... .* 

Total 


1914 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Tons. 
489,136 
336,020 
135,336 
111,002 
31,223 
210,567 


1,313,284 


$19,869,061 
13,262,166 
6,551,537 
4,210,004 
1,353,012 
8.696,794 


52,942,774 


1919 


Quantity. 


Tons. 
463,341 
424,706 
115,987 
117,386 
28,052 
174,408 


1,323,880 


Value. 


S35,9^fi75 

28,507,697 

9,738,061 

9,580,7^ 

2,017,361 

12,792,603 


98,559,350 


BOOK  PAPER,  PLAIN.* 
(From  Federal  Census.] 


State. 


Massachusetts... 
Pennsylvania... 

Michigan 

Maine 

New  York 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

New  Hampshire 
All  other 

Total 


1899 


Quantity. 


Tons. 
39,551 
52,366 
44,433 
30,041 
27,611 
13,851 
25,206 
9,137 
39,887 


282,093 


Value. 


$19,466,804 


1904 


Quantity. 


Tons. 
93,439 
57,779 
48,742 
66,797 
29,092 
17,825 
49,989 
12,039 
58,798 


43^,500 


Value. 


$31,156,728 


1909 


Quantity. 


Tons. 
88,744 
73,763 
72,677 
82,169 
66,139 
48,589 
57,493 
13,400 
72,642 


575,616 


Value. 


$7,103,256 
6,579,757 
5,231,704 
5,931,547 
4,303,427 
3,902,300 
3,795,920 
1,046,167 
5,952,596 


42,846,674 


State. 


Massachusetts... 
Pennsylvania... 

Michigan 

Maine 

New  York 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

New  Hampshire 
All  other 

Total 


1914 


Quantity. 


Tons. 

106,845 

118,590 
88w840 
94,987 
78,917 
65w596 
74.560 
17,708 

140,583 


786,626 


Value. 


$8,957,973 
8,807,670 
6,990,774 
6,947,240 
5,356,874 
5,128,713 
5,117,812 
1,304,945 
9,884,220 


58,496,221 


1919 


Quantity. 


Tons. 
111,788 

96,731 

97,220 

(•) 

96,252 

fie,207 
^,622 


818,820 


Value. 


$18,045,565 
14,921,845 
13.976,418 

13.138, 

12,463, 

^) 
45,724,932 


331 
685 


118,270,776 


1  Calendar  jrear* 

t  Small  amounts  of  sheet  newsprint  for  Maine  and  Mizmesota  included  in  ''All  other  States." 

*  Included  in  ''All  other  States." 

*  Machine  finish  and  sized  and  supercalendered.    Plain  book  paper  ooostitutes  about  five-sixtlis  of 
book-paper  output. 
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Froductian  in  United  State$^  by  yean. 


NEWSPRINT  PAPER. 
[From  Federal  Census.) 


Calendar  year^ 

Quintity. 

Value. 

Tofu. 
569,212 
912,822 
1,175,564 
1,313,284 
1,323,380 

$20,091,874 
35,906,460 
46,855,560 
62,942,774 
98,559,359 

BOOK  PAPER.  ALL  GRADES.* 


Net  tons. 
323,208 
476,487 
694,905 
934,979 
983,258 


123,151,138 
34,639,057 
54,798,840 
73,499,514 

149,479,953 


NEWSPRINT  PAPER, 
ts  Nos.  48  and  79,  65th  Cong.,  and  Federal  Trade  Commission  Bulletins.] 


Calendar  year. 


Quantity. 


Tons. 
1,304,595 
1,282,934 
1,239,122 
> 1,355,196 
1,350,012 
1,260,285 
1,374,517 
1,511,968 
1,226,189 


BOOK  PAPER,  ALL  GRADES. i 


Net  tons. 
892,283 
849,157 
914,823 
1,104,464 
725,992 


iper,  coated,  cover,  and  plate,  lithograph,  map,  wood  ctit,  etc. 
estimated. 

um  in  United  States,  by  monthSf  1919, 1920,  and  1921. 

NEWSPRINT  PAPER. 


Month. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Short  tons. 
116,154 
103,248 
115,746 
116,278 
105,819 
114,896 
113,929 
113,413 
114,434 
125,216 
116,603 
122,781 

Short  tons. 
129,663 
114,235 
127,847 
128,269 
129,230 
130,380 
129,853 
128,818 
121,005 
124,818 
122,993 
124;  857 

Short  tons. 
123,830 

103,040 

107,532 

115,408 

78,868 

87,724 

94,247 

102,277 

98,898 

101,884 

104,604 

* 

107f877 
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Production  in  United  States,  by  months,  1919, 1920^  and  1921 — Continued. 

BOOK  PAPER,  ALL  GRADES. 


Month. 


January.. 
February. 

March 

AjprU 

May 

June 


July 

August — 
aeptembw. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


1919 


Short  toru. 
70,443 
62,616 
63,609 
67,628 
76,821 
71,938 
75,613 
82,737 
81,024 
89,400 
84,065 
88,779 


1920 


Short  toru, 
96,419 
85,532 
95,851 
95,251 
92,856 
94,957 
95,526 
94,424 
94,142 
93,849 
80)564 
76,093 


1921 


Short  ton$, 
64,382 
56,687 
59,832 
51,380 
52,642 
53,9»4: 
48,527 
59, 7U 
62,41d. 
72,13d 
73,544 
70,79ft 


Production  in  world,  1906-7, 

PRINTING  PAPER.i 


Oountry. 


United  States 

Germany 

United  Kingdom. 

France.^ 

Austria^ungary. 

Russia 

Canada 

Sweden 

Italy 


Quantity.  [ 


Nettofu. 

1,594,000 
557,000 
312,000 
227,000 
146,000 
124,000 
120,000 
101,000 
74,000 


Country. 


Belgium 

NcM^ay 

Finland 

Holland 

Spain 

Switzerland. 
All  other 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Net  toru. 
70,000 
46,000 
40,000 
39,000 
35,000 
26,000 
254,000 


3,645,000 


iFrom  Commercial  Report  No.  13  of  the  Imperial  Royal  Austrian  Trade  Museum,  by  Franx  Krawany. 

Imports  by  countries, 

NEWSPRINT  PAPER.* 
[Rseal  years.] 


Imported  from— 


Canada 

Norway 

Sweden 

Germany 

All  other  countries . . . 


Total. 


1911 


Net 
tons. 


53,108 

772 

126 

16 

i?) 


54,022 


Value. 


$1,968,385 

3&591 

4,791 

732 

3 


2,010,502 


1912 


1913 


Net 
tons. 


55,563 

651 

505 

40 

5 


56,854 


Value. 


Net 
tons. 


$2,101,023 

31,548 

20,714 

1,956 

260 


146,733 

571 

163 

12 

(•) 


2,155,501  1147,479 


Value. 


$5,646,289 

27,896 

6,346 

567 

11 


5,681,100  !^8>071 


1914 


Net 
tons. 


274,842 
2,068 
745 
353 
63 


Value. 


$10, 634, 92a 
85,72& 
27,69* 
14,252 

"  2,511 


10,765,10S 


1915 

1916 

1917 

■ 

1918 

Imported  from— 

Net 
tons. 

Value. 

Net 
tons. 

Value. 

Net 
tons. 

Value. 

Net 
tons. 

Value. 

Oannda .  ...  . . 

329,314 

2,449 

743 

170 

$12,742,743 
97,573. 
32,072 
7,039 

438,212 
113 
123 

$16,646,891 
4,589 
5,941 

490,520 

1,227 

56 

$23,502,671 

112,798 

4,725 

571,489 

$32,416,444. 

Norway 

Sweden 

166 

12,802 

Germany 

Newfoimdland    and 
Labrador 

117 
181 

4,678 
8,505 

30,204 
22 

1,761,646- 
1,96a 

All  other  countries . . . 

106 

4,025 

Total 

332,782  f  12.8R3.4M 

438,746 

16,670,604 

491,804 

23,620,194 

601,881 

34,192,845 

*  Includes  "printing  paper  for  books  and  newspapers'*  valued  at  not  above  2 J  cents  pOT  pound  im  ta 
and  including  Sept.  7,  1916;  at  not  above  5  cents  per  pound  from  Sept.  8,  1916,  to  Apr.  23,  1920;  and  at 
not  above  8  cents  per  pound  from  Apr.  24,  1920,  on.  Data  for  different  eountries  for  1010  not  s^arately^ 
reported. 

*  161  pounds. 

*  Less  than  one-half  of  1  ton. 


■iCti      U.u.-t,.Vt       W.-W 


0      au,57-.  HI ' 

<s  !   «7,uiK,      i.win  , 


.iUUHOH  SXJSySYS. 


u-BB  t  VALSfSO  AT  HOT  ABOVE  B  CENTS 


,»BBQ'.              V*» 

■SS,. 

quantity. 

nw.' 

m       121S,S38 

:a5 

>1M,293 

taou 

.019 
.019 

!oi> 

.DM 
.028 

.0» 
.0» 
.M7 

13.tt 
12.11 

>  iii.wi 

It  01 

i  ASS 

Si.S'iS 

•M,!W 

W.0O 

^  ^k     .-«K»XVM  rAPBK'  VALUED  ABOVS  B  CENTS  FEB  FOdllX). 


laaeo 

.(ns 

^■S 

330,!iM 

«,«! 

5,332 

:iS 

ts 

58ai« 

.su 

196, 7» 

13.  tn 

I  books  and  newapapcis,  but  not  lor  covcra  <^  tdnd- 


or  mad^*  bandmada  paper,  Japan 

I.  »,  loui,  Lu  npi.  ^,  1620;  B'ceiitg  Apr.  21,  inao,  on. 
dadtd  where  coUeeled. 

i>  expert  diargB. 


known). 

t. 9,191a,'-  '- 


KtBDT  nCPOUIAXIOiN  SBBVBT5. 


U 


to- 

I            »1               1              MO 

19i3 

m4 

Vti«.     1^;     VMM. 

'ST 

TMm. 

^S?^ 

VtfM. 

on..... 
lies... 

2,479 

11,784 

32 

5^155 

§,175 

3,a 

$B%m  ^    5,9K 
139,975  '    4,07 
52,3»          9G8 
iaO,37S  ,    3,551 
547,57S     14,731 
1,574,           7 
247,896  J    1,779 
497,733     L^igS 
155,3B.    4,214 

199,172 

195,9n 
7X,913 
349 
88,0EI4 
79B,781 
198,505 

570 

4,433 

14^309 

154 

1,546 

15,9» 

5,157 

tl«»9fi9 

^7,359 

»,9i9 

20^201 

709,919 

9,145 

75,9tt 

796;98S 

289,194 

2,909 

3,772 

5,978 

8,844 

140 

747 

IM^OOft 

]5i»XS» 
£W2» 

2K,2SI 
9C,999 

T,3«r 

37,141 

9C.£» 
2B^TO 

1 

48^755 

2,4M,9M  ;  51.7W 

1 

«,59i,a» 

56^213 

2,450,529  ,  44,483 

v^.«» 

M«  «  •  < 


-1 


19,661 

2(7 

1,4» 

6,141 

16,138 
2,050 
2,062 

15^376 
8,688 


060,941 
U,973 
91,825 


806,217 
112,841 
99,580 
744,396 
429,184 


2,440    9113, 7» 

4^777  247,906 
627  94,983 
2,214  I  127,9M 
7,638  376.011 
21,870  4,089,360 
2,646  •  140,741 
2,080  j    106,419 


6,996 
12,345 


266,394 


3,707 

€33        27,! 
5,091  '    433,299 
7,939  .    478,601 

22,245  ,1,178,997 
4,292  339,3n 
3,223  206,948 
5,9U       290,219 

15,2K   l,lff7.22« 


4,137        «^T» 


4,1U 
9.S34 


12.5X4     MU. 
».S0 


...., 


62,841  Js,  079, 137 


e,622  |3,115,ffl^ 


32,49(4,557,992^    Il«.m 


t 

j                1W8 

1919 

1909 

1 

ei 

t 

OnntityJ    Value. 

;                   1 

QoHitity. 

Value. 

QnantitTj    VabBB. 

Viitai. 

1 
'  Net  Urns.  ' 

yet  tons. 

Net  tons. 

.XMawiL 

...      22,487.91,757,279 

23,352 

91,941,214 

67        «r.S94 

*       «'«H^^^^       •-                     V 

x>.    "^ 

1,536  :     177,327 

2,827 

251,637 

MS       ^*ir 

4? 

r  V9 

201  ,       26,382 

352 

34,940 

■841       133^  or 

2J^^ 

*^^ 

.:         2,295  '     172,528 

1,591 

161,764 
ffi^479 

216        43vSa^ 

lift? 

^  4?^ 

8,171  *     604,773 

9,962 

8,185    l.(Ka.l,V 

5^-^ 

*  -^  ■o^ 

.(       18,ia>  11,388,413 

26,235 

2,185,846 

30,679  2,141.SI5 

r:?^ 

,^x^* 

8,923  (     752,231 

15,496 

1,383,910 

1,92S      2:^cs 

»i  ** 

?.  "5^ 

.;         4>723  I     404,928 

2,503 

209,043 

699        94.:^^: 

^ 
^ 

N^ 

.1         2,004  ,     156,048 
.i         2,362  {     27^816 

3,102 

278,251 

1,282       157.  I*; 

x> 

s.s:»i^ 

4,219 

550,949 

2,659      491. 9U 

?^'- 

,<i.?i3r 

.          2,385        205^031 

3,195 

413,212 

554         S7.0l< 

>^^ 

.vV^»C^ 

1       10,198        798,368 

5,528 

49S»S35 

675      ir  .<>» 

»> 

tv<*t 

i       13,266  jl,  169, 172 

12,006 

1,236^711 

7.936   l.SCQ,»4 

^.iX 

flB,730 

1 

7,978,206 

110,268 

10,091,951 

45^889  5^9?i^l£: 

4*t.« 

TABirF  INPOBMATION  SURVEYS. 
Dotneglie  exportt — Continued. 

BOOS  PAPER.  1 
IFI««l  jean  J 


Exported  to- 

1911 

I.1Z 

1)13 

». 

QiMoUtr 

Valoe. 

QuHiUty 

Vrt». 

QoMllty 

Vtlm. 

QuMUty 

Value. 

TFiriMdKiogdoni.... 

Totw. 
2,108 

J 

l.OSS 
1,2M 

340, 764 

^,0S3 

IS 

137:288 

4« 

Tau. 
l.TOB 

1 

1,744 

•m,2» 

11 
,8ffi 

20 

.1 

ilaee 

271,937 

^seo 

467 

1:S 

WB,^ 

g 

iSsii^;;; 

3I» 

ToW 

1S,BM 

i,u4,«e 

II,lfl7 

I.M,.a30 

14,317 

i,6e«,Me 

14,301 

1,612,370 

Eiportodto- 

ISIS 

Witt 

H17 

MU 

«"""" 

Vftluo. 

Quantity 

v«„. 

Qimntitr 

Vthie. 

Quutity. 

Value. 

U^t^Kiagiioiii 

TVhh. 

^:^ 

aofsK 

»,T34 

11 

Tmi. 

slow 
2,«es 

2;<»i 

11 

220,613 
»8,WD 

28^437 

Siffi 

nnu. 

i 

l'460 
^525 

14,4a 

isii 

i 

11 

S^ffi 

388;  S«9 

810, 046 

AUoUiMcoontilM.;. 

TottI 

ia.«S2' 

1,«»,8TS- 

M,7»7 

3,7»,S44 

«,M1 

B,  Ma,  138 

41,036 

7,fl0S,2»S 

Exported  to- 

1018 

WO 

■» 

1021 

duanUty- 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Qnaotlty 

Value. 

OuuitUy 

Value. 

r^Kin,dom.. 

1 

a;247 

171, 44S 

i,o£^ 

'bK71S 

394,622 
1,2^868 

1,U^OT 

1,270' 

■111 

2,302 

■i 

t           ) 

1,          [ 

2,i            t 

i 

2,268,732 

?■§?" 
"236,302 
W0,B78 
602,  MO 

2,7461642 

g;!S 

=!!■!)! 

£SS."?;:::::: 

wss 

614,022 
l,076;aM 

Total 

«.«" 

8,710,040 

7^801 

16, 160,  OSS 

47,  SU 

13,776,464 

110,002 

6,aes,24i 

I  Indudca  "pdutlag  paper,  all  other." 
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Exports  from.  Canada. 

PRINTING  PAPER. 
(Fiacal  year  ended  Mar.  3L1 


Ito- 

1915 

1916 

mi 

QoaDtitr. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vatm. 

Qontitj. 

Ttfw. 

Short  tons. 

4,463 

9,271 

19,401 

12,775 

338 

222 

46 

13 

346 

900 

$180,596 

366,682 

745,946 

509,907 

13  221 

8,494 

•     1,683 

502 

.  13,489 

37,460 

Short  tons. 

5/222 

6,223 

23,^8 

11,056 

4,356 

1,070 

180 

10 

311 

444 

$210,046 

248,483 

866,315 

457,425 

160,354 

40,407 

6,439 

383 

11,910 

16,506 

Shorttms. 

3,796 

7,385 

36,410 

14,133 

3,233 

900 

298 

«^:S 

ica 

•-^•••-••-••a 

'•S:S 

514 
653 

-218 

339 

481,621 

358 

1,400 

3S,41t 

2S,83S 
3,391 
11,505 
15,457 
30,923,5« 
16,814 
65,60i 

65 

272 

314,477 

510 

1,413 

2,'44i 

10,386 

12,126,982 

19,731 

57,770 

1,222 

182 

407,701 

643 

1,086 

45,267 

6,877 

15,839,780 

23,129 

40,971 

} 

364,602 

14,091,662 

463,204 

17,974,292 

540,310 

23.594.134 

Exported  to— 

1918 

1919 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Short  tons. 

1,708 

5,079 

31,222 

11,  n3 

2,185 

973 

461 

290 

U7 

637 

$86,960 

328,391 

1,835,207 

638,158 

112,871 

52,042 

19,785 

24,549 

7,421 

33,885 

Short  tons. 

466 

5,291 

32,155 

12,117 

10,788 

1,405 

668 

991 

200 

408 

1,476 

517 

87 

576 

591,003 

96 

1,188 

$38,484 
406,401 

» 

2,061,911 
862,402 

781^587 
105,130 

29,927 

58,484 
16,  n7 
27.528 

100,676 

.      33,076 

6,361 

39,655 

36.081.358 

...^. ....... 

.............. 

93 

505 

549,075 

95 

1,940 

.............. 

5,086 

32,185 

30,741,564 

6,213 

54,021 

'     71294 
91,030 

605,003 

33,978,347 

662,427 

40,718,021 

BOOK  PAPER.i 
[Fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31.] 


Exported  to— 

1920                                   1921 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Short  tons. 
196 
289 
476 
945 

$29,697 
51,725 
90,926 

164,526 
30,010 

Short  tons. 

343 

294 

427 

869 

243 

85 

52 

17 

15 

48 

72 

$81,011 
70,748 

90,202 

248,725 

109 

60,977 
21,985 

44 

7,525 

7,056 
3,369 

36 
20 

8,060 
3,761 

4,903 

7,369 
11,514 

264 

50,100 

795 

171,904 

2,379 

436,330 

3,260 

779,763 

iting  pmptr"  previous  to  1920. 
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EzpcrUfrom  Canada — Continued. 

NEWSPRINT  PAPER.i 
[Fiscal  year  ended  liar.  31.] 


Exported  to- 


United  Kingdom. . . . 
British  Souih  Africa 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Cuba. 

France .....* 

Mexioo 

Peru 

United  States 

Venezuela 

All  other  countries . . 

Total 


1920 


Quantity. 


i 


Short  toru. 

23,369 

4,226 

32,173 

9,581 

^,387 

,050 

943 

'    574 

378 

1,575 

29 

1,494 

627,667 

205 

2,973 


713,626 


Value. 


$1,700,965 

350,581 

2,288,994 

683,374 

579,667 

88,803 

83,140 

40,311 

30,416 

127,752 

161 

2,286 

127, 121 

46,809,178 

18,736 

263,307 


53,203,792 


1921 


Quantity. 


Short  ton$, 

4,442 

7,782 

37,120 

12,950 

13,934 

2,601 

440 


32 
1,164 


1,119 

668,842 

139 

5,063 


755,628 


Value. 


9444,130 
1,013,406 
4,256,850 
1,567,350 
1,572,009 
293,657 
53,986 


3,268 
140,774 


136,803 

68,792,519 

15,258 

632,065 


78,922,137 


^  Included  in  "Printing  paper"  previous  to  1920. 

D<ymestic  prices. — Weighted  average  wholesale  contract  price  per  pound  of  standard  rolls  in 

carload  htSyf,  o.  6.  mul,^ 

NEWSPRINT  PAPER. 
[From  monthly  reports  of  Federal  Trade  Conmiission.I 


Month. 


January  ... 
February., 
March..;.. 

April , 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November . 
December . 


1913 


Centt. 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
1.94 
1.97 
1.97 
2.01 
1.97 
1.96 
1.99 
1.95 
1.94 


1914 


Cents. 
1.92 
1.97 
1.94 
1.95 
1.94 
1.97 
1.95 
1.96 
2.00 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 


1915 


Cents. 
1.91 
1.95 
1.96 
1.91 
1.88 
1.95 
1.91 
1.91 
1.97 
1.90 
1.93 
1.93 


1916 


Cent». 
1.94 
1.97 
1.97 
1.96 
1.97 
1.94 
2.03 
2.00 
2.12 
2.18 
2.20 
2.30 


m7 


Cents. 
2.87 
2.87 
2.85 
3.11 
3.15 
3.13 
3.17 
3.17 
3.20 
3.18 
3.16 
3.17 


1918 


Centa. 
3.03 
3.08 
3.08 
3.43 
3.75 
3.60 
3.72 
3.73 
3.74 
3.74 
3.76 
3.74 


1919 


Cents. 
3.68 
3.58 
3.61 
3.64 
3.69 
3.66 
3.63 
3.68 
3.80 
3.84 
3.90 
4.11 


1920 


Cents. 
4.36 
4.53 
4.57 
4.73 
4.67 
4.75 
5.21 
5.37 
5.53 
6.79 
5.79 
5.97 


1921 


Cents. 
6.08 
6.92 
6.86 
6.41 
6.25 
6.23 
4.77 
1.76 
4.89 
4.19 
4.19 
4.10 


1922 


Ceitts. 
3.76 
3.63 
3.62 
3.67 
3.54 
3.57 
3.54 
3.62 


>  These  are  the  prices  actually  paid  by  publishers  on  all  contract  deliveries. 
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TARIFF  INFORMATION  SURVEYS. 


MUl  prices  (wholesale)/,  o.  b. — Mimmum  price  per  pound  on  available  date  nearest  16th 

of  mont^ — Continued . 


BOOK  PAPER— Continued. 


Kind  or  grade. 


Machine  finish 

Sized  and  stipercal- 

endered 

Coated  and  enameled. 


January, 
1916. 

April, 
1916. 

July, 
1916. 

October, 
1916. 

January, 
1917. 

April, 
1917. 

iSl?: 

Cents. 
3.75 

4.00 
5.25 

Cents. 
5.75 

7.00 
6.75 

Cents. 
6.75 

7.50 
7.00 

Cents. 
7.75 

8.00 
9.00 

Cents. 
8.60 

9.00 
9.50 

Cents. 
8.25 

8.50 
9.00 

Cents. 
8.25 

8.50 
8.50 

October, 
1917. 


Cents. 
6.60 

6.875 
8.00 


Kind  or  grade. 

January, 
1918. 

April, 
1918. 

July, 

1918. 

October, 
1918. 

January, 
1919. 

• 

April, 
1019. 

July, 

1919. 

October, 
1919. 

Hachine  finish 

Sized  and  supercal- 
ender  ed 

5.75 

6.50 
7.50 

6.75 

7.25 
8.00 

8.25 

8.50 
9.50 

9.00 

9.50 
11.00 

9.00 

9.50 
10.00 

7.50 

8.00 
9.50 

7.60 

8.00 
9.50 

8.25 
8.50 

Coated  and  enameled . 

10.50 

* 

Kind  or  grade. 

Jan- 

182!' 

July, 
1920. 

Octo- 
ber, 
1920. 

Jan- 
uary, 
1921. 

April, 
1921. 

July, 
1921. 

Octo- 
ber, 
1921. 

Jan- 
uary, 
1922. 

^&"' 

July, 
1922. 

Sep- 
tem- 
ber. 
1922. 

Machine  finisb 

Sized  and  supercal- 
endered 

laoo 

10.50 
10.75i 

11.00 
11.00 
15.00 

14.00 
14.00 
18.00 

14.00 
15.00 
18.00 

10.00 
11.00 
14.00 

8.50 

9.50 

10.50 

7.50 

7.75 

10.00 

6.50 
6.70 
8.25 

6.45 
6.70 
8.25 

6.00 
6.70 
8.00 

6.00 
7.50 
8.75 

0) 
(0 

Coated  and  enam- 
eled  

(0 

1  Quotations  withdrawn. 


Rates  of  duty. 

PRINTING  PAPER. 


1883.... 

1890..., 

1894.... 
1807.... 


386 
387 

417 
418 

306 

396 


Paper,  sized  or  glued,  suitable  only  for  printing  paper 

Printing  paper,  unsized,  used  for  boon  and  newspapers  exdUr 

sively. 
Printing  paper,  unsized,  suitable  only  for  books  and  newspai>ers. 
Printing  paper,  sized  or  glued,  suitable  (mly  for  books  and  news- 

papo-s. 
Printing  paper,  unsized,  sized  or  glued,  suitable  only  for  books 

and  newspapers. 
Printing  paper,  unsized,  sized  or  glued,  suitable  for  books  and 
newspapers- 
Valued  at  not  above  2  cents  per  pound 

Valued  above  2  cents  and  not  above  2^  cents  per  pound 

Valued  above  2^  cents  per  i>ound  and  not  above  3  cents  per 
pound. 

Valued  above  3  cents  and  not  above  4  cents  per  pound 

Valued  above  4  cents  and  not  above  5  cents  per  pound 

Valued  above  5  cents  per  pound 

Promdeif  That  if  any  country  or  dependency  shall  impose  an  ex- 
port duty  upon  piup  wood  exported  to  the  United  States,  there 
shall  be  Imposed  upon  printing  paper  when  imported  from 
such  country  or  dependencv,  an  additional  duty  of  one-tenth 
of  1  cent  per  pouna  for  eacn  dollar  of  export  duty  per  cord  so 
imposed,  and  proportionately  for  fractions  ol  a  dollar  of  such 
export  duty. 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Do. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


lAr  cent  per  pound. 
TV  cent  per  poui\d. 
^9  cent  per  pound. 

tV  cent  per  pound. 

i\t  cent  per  pound.    . 
5  i>er  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Rates  of  duty — Ck>ntiiiued. 

PRINTING  PAPER— Continued. 
Tariff  classiflc&tioQ  or  description. 


sr  (other  than  paper  commerdally  known  as  hand- 
tchme>handn)ade  pai>er.  Japan  paper,  and  imitation 
ir  by  whatever  name  Imown),  unsized,  sized,  or 
ibie  for  the  printing  of  books  and  newspap«*8,  out 
ers  or  bindings,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 

t  not  above  2i  cents  pw  pound 

bove  2i  cents  and  not  above  2}  cents  per  pound 

bove  2|  cents  and  not  above  4  cents  per  pound 

bove  4  cents  and  not  above  5  cents  per  pound 

bove  5  cents  per  pound 

oever,  That  if  any  country,  dependency,  province, 
ibdivisioQ  of  government  snail  forbid  or  restrict  in 
le  exp(Mrtati(Hi  of  (whether  by  law,  order,  regulation, 
1  relation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly)  or 
y  ex^rt  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export 
,ny  kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of  addi- 
ge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise)  uptm  printing  paper, 
,  or  wood  for  use  in  the  manufooture  oi  wood  pulp, 
be  imposed  upon  printing  paper  when  impOTtMl 
ctly  or  indirectly  from  sucn  country,  dependency, 
or  other  subdivision  of  government,  an  additional 
cent  per  pound  when  valued  at  3  cents  per  pound, 
I  in  additfon  thereto  the  amount  of  such  export  duty 
port  charge  imposed  by  such  country,  dependency, 
or  oth^  subdivision  of  |:ovemment,  upon  printine 
>d  pulp,  or  wood  for  use  m  the  manufacture  of  wood 

nprodty  act  July  26, 1911,  section  2:  Pulp  of  wood 
lly  ground;  pulp  of  wood;  chemical,  bleached,  or  un- 
newsprint  paper,  and  other  paper,  and  paper  board, 
ired  frran  mechanioEtl  wood  pulp  w  from  chemical 
I,  or  of  which  such  pulp  is  the  component  material  of 
3,  colored  in  the  pulp,  or  not  colored,  and  valued  at 
than  4  cents  per  pound,  not  including  printed  or 
wall  paper,  being  the  products  of  Canada,  when  im- 
erefrom  directly  into  the  United  States,  shall  be 
free  of  duty,  on  the  condition  precedent  that  no  ex- 

expOTt  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind 
H-  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  ucense 
jrwise),  or  any  prohibition  or  restriction  m  any  way 
)ortation  (whether  by  law,  ordw,  regulation,  con- 
elation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly),  shall 
I  imposed  upon  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper,  board,  or 
p,  or  the  wood  pulp  used  in  the  manuracture  of  such 
)OArd. 

per  (other  than  paper  commercially  known  as  hand- 
lachine  handmade  paper,  japan  paper,  and  imitati(m 
3er  by  whatever  name  known),  unsized,  sized,  or 
table  for  the  printing  of  books  and  newspapers,  but 
)vers  or  bindings,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
ilued  above  2^  cents  per  pound,  i2  per  centum  ad  va- 
rovidedj  howevevt  That  if  any  country,  dependency, 

or  other  subdivision  of  government  shall  impose 
rt  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  charge  of  any 
ktsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge 
I  fee  or  otherwise)  upon  printing  paper,  wood  pulp. 
Dr  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  there  shall 
ed  uixm  printine  paper,  valued  above  2^  cents  per 
hen  imported  eimer  curectly  or  indirectly  from  such 

depend^icy,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of 
)nt,  an  additional  duty  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
sport  duty  or  other  export  charge  imposed  by  such 
lependmcy,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of  govern- 
on  either  pnnting  paper,  or  upon  an  amount  of  wood 
wood,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  neces- 
lanufacture  such  printing  paper, 
tper  {othet  than  paper  commercially  known  as  hand- 
nachme  handmade  paper,  japan  pax>er.  and  imitation 
per  by  whatever  name  known),  unsized,  sized,  or 
liable  for  the  printing  of  books  and  newspapers,  but 
avers  or  bindings,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
'Blued  at  not  above  2^  cents  per  pound,  ♦  *  *. 
paragraphs  of  the  act  of  1913  were  amended  by  the  act 
mber  8,  1916,  making  the  maximum  nondutiable 
^nts  per  pound  instead  of  2^  cents  per  pound,  and 
'  the  act  of  April  23,  1920,.  making  the  maximum 
hie  vahie  8  cents  per  pound.  See  section  aa  Tariff 
page  28. 


Rate  of  duty. 


A  cent  per  pound. 
A  cent  per  pound. 
1^  cent  per  pound. 
A  cent  per  pound. 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 


62  tariff  information  surveys. 

Court  and  Treasury  Decisions, 
printing  paper. 

The  term  ''handmade"  as  applied  to  paper  by  paragraph  401  of 
the  act  of  1897  was  "declared  to  Be  precise,  explicit,  specific,  and  con- 
trolling, and  handmade  paper  weighing  10  pounds  to  the  ream  was 
declared  to  come  within  that  paragraph  rather  than  paragraph  396 
for  printing  paper  suitable  for  books.  (American  iVading.Co.  v. 
United  States,  2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  237,  of  1911.) 

The  word  ''suitable"  in  the  phrase  "suitable  for  the  printing  of 
books  and  newspapers"  means  actually,  practically,  and  commer- 
cially fit.  An  exceptional  use  of  onionskin  paper  for  printing  pur- 
poses does  not  make  it  a  printing  paper.  (Kamen  v,  united  States^ 
2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  206,  of  1911.)     ^ 

Printed  paper  advertising  cards,  having  the  outline  of  a  picture 
die  cut  into  them  after  the  maimer  of  a  stencil,  were  held  properly 
classified  under  the  proviso  to  paragraph  415  of  the  act  of  190Si  and 
not  dutiable  as  printed  matter  under  paragraph  416.  The  proviso 
to  paragraph  415  was  declared  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  in  Hamilton  v.  United  States  (T.  D.  29519,  of  1909).  (Knauth 
V.  United  States,  3  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  183,  of  1912.) 

A  protest  claiming  printing  paper  to  come  within  paragraph  322  of 
the  act  of  1913  need  not  deny  that  it  came  from  a  country  imposing  an 
export  duty  upon  it  or  upon  the  material  used  in*  its  manufacture* 
(United  States  y.  Murphy  &  Co.,  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  35,  of  1916.) 

Kraft  paper  is  wnrapping  paper  and  not  printmg  paper.  Whether 
it  is  wrapping  paper  and  not  prmtmg  paper  may  be  determined 
by  trade  testimony,  but  whether  or  not  it  is  suitable  for  books 
is  a  question  of  fact  not  dependent  upon  any  trade  understanding* 
(Pritchard  &  Co.  v.  United  States,  2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  247,  of  1911.) 
"Normandy  vellum"  was  held  not  so  imitative  of  the  genuine  japan 
as  to  be  readily  recognized  as  a  substitute  therefor,  and  is  not  a  japan 
paper  nor  an  imitation  of  japan  paper,  but  is  book  printing  paper. 
(Abstract  25317,  T.  D.  31498,  of  1911.) 

Countervailing  duty  was  assessed  under  the  act  of  1913  upon 
printing  paper  imported  from  British  Columbia,  Finland,  ror- 
tugal  (T.I).  33786,  of  1913),  Labrador  (T.  D.  35741,  of  1915),  and 
Italy  (T.  D.  37204,  of  1917).  An  affidavit  of  the  seller  or  shipper 
stating  the  name  of  the  country  of  manufacture  and  Province  in 
which  the  wood  was  ffrown  that  was  used  in  manufacturing  the  paper, 
may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  declaration  showing  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  place  of  manufacture.    (T.  D.  34449,  of  1914.) 

Newsprint  paper  from  Canada,  valued  in  the  Canadian  market  at 
4  cents  per  pound,  was  held  to  be  entitled  to  free  entry  as  newsprint 
paper  valued  imder  5  cents  per  pound  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  567  of  the  act  oi  1913,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  1916, 
and  not  dutiable  under  paragraph  322  of  said  act  as  amended  by 
section  600  of  the  act  of  1916.     (Abstract  44126,  of  1921.) 

(See  also  TariflF  Information  Survey,  Wood  Pulp.) 

o 
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COMMISSION 


FF  INFORMATION  SURVEYS 

ON  THE  ARTICLES  IN 

LRAGRAPHS  315,  316,  and  317  OF  THE 
TARIFF  ACT  OF  1913 

iD  BELATED  ARTICLES  IN  OTHER  PARAGRAPHS 


SILK  WEARING  APPAREL  AND 
SILK  SMALL  WARES 


316: 
all  Waies 


ParHgnipli  317: 
Silk  Wearing  Appaiel 
Silk  Knit  Wealing  Appsiel 


REVISED  EDITION 


WASHINGTON 

OOTHBNHBNT  Pltll^INO  OFFICRI 

1922 


rsrtED  STATES  TARIFF  COMMISSION. 


8tk  awl  B  Str«eca  NW. 
D.C. 
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PREFACE. 


rhis  is  one  of  a  series  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys  prepared  hj  the 
ited  States  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
Ways  and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles  and  com- 
dities  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and  others 
L  specincally  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  numerical  order 
paragraphs  oi  that  act. 

Ln  some  cases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combined  in  one 
npMet.  In  doing  this,  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
m  followed,  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 
5  been  treated  under  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff  act, 
erence  is  made  to  this  fact  at  tne  point  where  the  paragraph 
Dears  in  numerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable 
i  another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article 
discussed  under  the  dutiable  paragraph  which  appears  first  in 
merical  order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
se  industrial  relationship  and  whic]i  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
the  tariff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
lience  of  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
ere  the  commodities  would  naturally  occur  m  numerical  order, 
rhe  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  ''Introduction  and  mdex'' 
ich  contains: 

.  An  introductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
general  method  of  treatment. 

!.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
of  1913,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article  is 
vided  for  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the  number 
luch  para^aph. 

.  A  list  01  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs  and 
cles  included  m  each  pamphlet. 

'hus,  by  use  of  this  "introduction  and  index,''  the  exact  location 
bhe  discussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
Brtained. 


n  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
rices  OI  Evelina  P.  Kean,  of  the  Commission  staff,  and  of  others. 
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WIEARING  APPAREL  AND  SILK  SMALL  WARES. 


Tariff  Act  of  October  3,  1913. 

Scliediile  L,  providing^  for  silk  wearing  apparel  and  silk 
s: 

tercbief 8  or  mufflers  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silk,  finished 
L;  if  cut,  not  hemmed  or  hemmed  only,  40  per  centimi  ad  valorem;  if 

or  imitation  hemstitched,  or  revere4,  or  having  drawn  threads,  but 
ered  in  any  manner  with  an  initial  letter,  monogram,  or  otherwise,  50 
Eld  valorem. 

ons,  bandings,  including  hatbands,  belts,  beltings,  bindings,  all  of  the 
►t  exceeding  twelve  inches  in  width  and  if  with  fast  edges,  bone  casings, 
s,  cords  and  tassels,  garters,  8U8j)enders,  tubings,  and  webs  and  webbings; 
^oing  made  of  silk  or  of  which  silk  or  silk  and  india  rubber  are  the  com- 
erials  of  chief  value,  if  not  embroidered  in  any  manner,  and  not  specially 
•r  in  this  section,  45  per  centimi  ad  valorem. 

bing,  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description, 
kxAt  goods,  made  up  or  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  tailor, 

or  manufacturer;  all  the  foregoing  composed  of  silk  or  of  which  silk  or 
idia  rubber  are  the  component  materials  of  chief  value,  not  specially  pro- 
n  this  section,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

SILK  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Summary. 

manufacture  of  silk  handkerchiefs  has  never  been  of  very 
nportance  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  a  separate  indus- 
b  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  broad  silks  or  the  manu- 

of  other  kinds  of  handkerchiefs.     For  this  reason  the  chief 

are  Passaic  and  Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  handkerchiefs  and 
re  made. 

demand  for  silk  handkerchiefs  is  so  variable  frona  year  to 
tiat  there  is  Uttle  to  induce  the  inveStment  of  capital  in  a  plant 
BIT  manufacture. 

)orts  represent  the  larger  part  of  the  domestic  consumption, 
.  is  mucn  less  than  that  of  other  hinds  of  handkerchiefs.  The 
ge  imports  of  silk  handkerchiefs  for  the  10  years  1911-1920 
J  equaled  in  value  the  imports  of  cotton  handkerchiefs,  but 
omestic  production  of  cotton  handkerdiiefs  in  1914  was  about 
100,000,  while  the  production  of  silk  handkerchiefs  was  prob- 

less  than  $1,000,000.  SUk  handkerchiefs  are  the  only  kind 
hich  the  imports  of  the  plain  article  average  more  than  imports 
le  ornamented.    This  is  probably  because  such  a  large  propor- 

of  the  silk  handkerchiefs  are  printed.  These  are  usually  a 
i,p  habutai  handkerchief,  which  comes  in  large  quantities  from 
Ml  at  an  average  price  of  less  than  $1  per  dozen.  France,  Switzer- 
l,  and  Great  Britain  send  small  amounts  of  high-priced  goods. 
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TABIFF  INPOBMATION  SUEVBYS. 


)ric  giving  a  line  of  perforations  which  simulate  drawn 
3.ese  machines  are  not  difficult  to  operate  and  may 
m  by  semiskilled  labor.  The  operatives  are  usually 
rls .  Quantities  of  plain  hemmed  and  machine  hemstitched 
tf s  are  among  those  imported  from  all  countries  and  prob- 
)rk  has  been  done  on  American-made  machines  which 
5  market  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

plain  white  silk  handkerchiefs  are  in  demand,  the  greatest 
s  an  accessory  to  sports  attire.  Some  are  in  solid  colors; 
Bually  crfepe  de  chines,  but  the  silk  handkerchiefs  on  the 

for  the  most  part  printed  either  with  borders  or  all- 
s,  in  one  color  or  in  a  combination  of  colors.  The  Jap- 
kerchiefs  are  hand-printed  with  blocks,  making  it  possible 
great  variety  of  designs  and  of  colors  in  one  design.  The 
ind  European  printing  is  done  by  machine. 
Hon  and  geographical  distribution, — The  silk  handkerchief 

not  an  entity  m  this  country.  It  is  correlated  with  the 
re  of  cotton  and  linen  handkerchiefs  and  the  manufacture 
Iks.  For  this  reason  the  fluctuation  in  demand  does  not 
affect  the  manufacturer,  because  he  can  quickly  shift  from 
3  another;  if  the  demand  for  silk  handkerchiefs  is  slack, 
id  for  cotton  and  linen  proportionately  heightens.  Thus 
;he  competition  offered  by  the  importation  of  cheap  silk 
iefs  is  with  the  whole  domestic  handkerchief  industry, 
as  manufacturing  silk  handkerchiefs  are  in  or  near  the 
ief  and  silk  manufacturing  centers,  particularly  at  Passaic 
son,  N.  J. 

\on  and  consumption, — No  production  statistics  of  silk 
iefs  are  available,  but  observation  of  the  trade  reveals 
few  domestic  silk  handkerchiefs  are  sold  in  comparison  with 
IT  imported.  Onljr  the  silk  handkerchiefs  which  were  made 
ils  were  recorded  m  census  reports.  These  amoimted  to  a 
;267,910  m  1909  and  $76,477  in  1914.    The  difference  be- 

fiffures  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  decrease  in  domestic 
Q,  because  several  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  linen  hand- 
also  make  silk  handkerchiefs,  which  would  not  be  included. 
i,  the  product  is  not  classined  according  to  material  on 
al  returns  to  the  Census  Bureau,  so  it  is  impossible  to 
the  total  value  of  silk  handkerchiefs  made  hi  this  country. 
.  production  is  evidently  less  than  the  amoimt  imported, 
1914  was  $370,955  and  in  1920  was  $1,947,796;  of  these, 
in  1914  and  $1,869,851  in  1920  were  plain.  The  use  of  silk 
hiefs,  as  attested  by  import  for  consumption  statistics,  has 

several  fold  since  1914,  and  the  increase  is  largely  in  the 
or  hemstitched  group.  Fpom  opmions  gathered  from  per- 
liar  with  the  trade,  the  bulk  of  these  importations  consists  of 
leap  grade  of  women's  handkerchiefs  printed  m  colors  and 
3n  plam  hemmed  or  hemstitched.  These  come  from  Japan 
I  the  two  years  for  which  imports  are  shown  by  coimtries, 

over  98  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity;  the  values  from. 
atry  show  an  average  of  less  than  $1  per  dozen;  hence  some 
would  be  imported  at  much  lower  prices.     Such  handker- 
e  found  in  quantities  in  stores  specializing  on  cheap  mer- 
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4  TARIFF  USTOBMATION  SUBVEYS* 

diandise,  as  the  ''10-cenf  stores.  Department  stores  and  shops 
catering  to  hi^h-class  trade  report  a  falling  off  in  demand  for  women^s 
silk  handkerchiefs  to  such  an  extent  that  sales  during  the  last  several 
years  have  been  n^ligible,  reduced  practically  to  crfepe  de  chine  sport 
goodS;  which  are  usually  a  feature  of  the  holiday  trade.  The  use  of 
men's  silk  sport  handkerchiefs^  on  the  other  hand^  has  shown  some 
increase,  and  as  they  retail  at  $1,  $1.50  each,  and  higher ,  a  small 
quantity  imported  in  proportion  to  the  women's  handkerchiefs  would 
add  greatly  to  the  total  value.  Demand  also  varies  considerably 
according  to  locality.  It  is  said  that  silk  handkerchiefs  are  far  more 
popular  in  the  West  than  in  the  East,  especially  the  large  dark-colored 
ones  which  men  wear  as  mufQers. 

ExpaHs. — ^The  quantities  of  silk  handkerchiefs  exported  from  the 
United  States  are  small  and  were  not  recorded  in  our  trade  figures  until 
January  1,  1922.  Small  amounts  are  shown  in  foreign  import  sta- 
tistics as  coming  from  this  country.  Canada,  for  instance,  received 
annually  an  average  of  about  $8,000  worth  of  silk  handkerchiefs 
from  the  United  States  in  the  five  years,  1917-1921,  and  moderate 
<][uantities  are  sent  to  the  Argentine.  However,  the  United  States 
is  not  really  a  factor  in  the  world  trade  in  silk  handkerchiefs,  about 
90  per  cent  of  which  probably  originates  in  Japan. 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 

The  production  of  silk  handkerchiefs  in  foreign  countries  can  not 
be  ascertained  with  accuracy,  but  from  the  statistics  of  countries- 
which  give  this  item  separately  it  is  apparent  that  Japanese  exports 
represent  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  international  trade.  Argentina 
was  an  important  market  for  silk  handkerchiefs  in  pre-war  days,, 
imports  amounting  to  from  one  to  two  million  dollars  annually. 
France  and  Japan  together  supplied  80  per  cent  of  the  total.  Im- 
ports from  France  dwindled  to  a  negligible  amoimt  during  the  war,, 
and  although  those  from  Japan  decreased  they  represented  about  75 
per  cent  ol  the  total.  The  United  Kingdom  contributed  somewhat 
to  this  trade  but  in  a  much  smaller  proportion  than  France  and  Japan. 
With  the  diminution  of  imports  from  France  and  Japan  there  was 
some  increase  in  those  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Canadian  imports 
since  1913  have  ranged  from  $51,630  in  1916  to  $153,575  in  1921,  the 
largjer  part  of  which  was  supplied  by  Japan  in  increasing  proportions 
imtil  1921  when  about  one-tnird  of  the  total  came  from  Great  Britain.. 
The  countries  from  which  silk  handkerchiefs  are  obtained,  with  the 
exception  of  Japan,  do  not  separately  state  silk  handkerchiefs  in  their 
export  statistics.  Japanese  reports  show  lai^e  shipments  to  the 
European  countries  which  are  in  turn  exporters.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  Great  Britain  which,  next  toArgentina,was  the  largest  Japanese' 
export  market  in  pre-war  days.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  British 
shipments  represent  reexports  rather  than  British  manufactures. 
Considerable  quantities  were  sent  to  France  but  not  sufficient  to 
accoimt  for  suk  handkerchiefs  received  by  other  coimtries  from 
France.  Italy  and  Germany  also  took  large  amoimts  from  Japan. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  silk  handkerchiefs  in  inter- 
national trade  originate  in  Japan  except  perhaps  some  of  special 
quality  which  are  made  in  France.    Total  exports  of  silk  handker- 

>  See  addenda,  p.  58. 
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Japan    are   between    two    and    three   million    dollaxa 

1  by  tlie  time  these  handkerchiefs  reach  the  countries  of 
sumption  this  value  will  have  been  increased  several 
cent  by  profits  and  transportation  costs. 

IMPORTS. 

angement  of  classifications  under  various  tariff  acts 
different  grouping  of  the  statistics  so  that  a  table  of  any 
analogous  throughout  can  not  be  given  for  a  period  of 
ling  over  these  changes.  When  studying  the  accompany- 
imports  for  consumption  the  following  points  must  be 
ad:  (1)  The  figures  from  1891  to  the  first  part  of  1898, 
e  for  all  classes  of  silk  handkerchiefs;  (2)  the  figures  from 
3art  of  1898  to  the  first  part  of  1914,  inclusive,  represent 
-chiefs  not  hemmed  or  hemmed  only;  (3)  the  figures  from 
)art  of  1914  to  1920,  inclusive,  represent  silk  handkerchief s 
1,  hemmed  only,  or  hemstitched;  i.  e.,  the  statistics  were 
the  inclusion  of  hemstitched  handkerchiefs  whicSh  pre- 
'e  reported  with  those  embroidered  or  lace  trimmed. 
Lson  Table  2,  showing  total  imports  of  silk  handkerchiefs 
re  period,  is  presented.  This  shows  that  the  average  for 
s  was  $663,926  with  an  average  annual  duty  of  $366,703 
rage  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  55.23  per  cent.  The 
e  of  total  imports  recorded  for  any  one  year  from  1891  to 
290,630  in  1913  and  the  highest  $1,947,817  in  1920.  The 
)orts  before  the  present  tariff  were  $1,243,297  and  $1,384,- 

2  and  1893  respectively,  and  though  imports  fluctuated 
y  during  the  succeeding  years  they  did  not  again  reach 

until  1917.  In  that  year  imports  were  $1,146,766,  of 
10,106  represented  the  value  oi  plain  handkerchiefs  and 
e  value  of  those  ornamented  with  lace  or  embroidery, 
operation  of  the  acts  of  1897  and  1909  hemstitched  hand- 
ere  grouped  with  ornamented,  and  this  was  a  much  larger 
m  than  that  of  handkerchiefs  not  hemmed  or  hemmed 
36  the  group  containing  plain  hemstitched  silk  handker- 
always  Deen  the  larger,  it  is  evident  that  the  bulk  of  the 
-ve  been  handkerchiefs  of  this  class.  Silk  handkerchiefs 
lature  of  luxuries  and  the  fluctuation  in  imports  probably 
change  in  fad  or  fashion  rather  than  the  effects  of  the 
le  fluctuations  do  not  correspond  to  the  raising  and  lowering 
.tes.  The  domestic  industry  has  probably  never  been  oi 
portance  to  limit  competition  from  abroad. 
s  of  imports  by  coimtries  were  first  recorded  for  the  six 
uly  to  December  31,  1918.  During  that  period  Japan 
28,371  dozen,  valued  at  $770,023,  93  per  cent  of  the  total 
)f  silk  handkerchiefs  imported;  and  in  the  calendar  year 
7,294  dozen,  valued  at  $1,529,127,  98  per  cent  of  the  total 
The  average  unit  value  of  the  Japanese  goods  was  93  cents 
1918  and  90  cents  a  dozen  in  1919  as  compared  with  $5  and 
other  countries.  Imports  from  Switzerland  showed  the 
lit  value,  averaging  $33  per  dozen  in  1918  and  in  191 9^ 
tities  were  very  small,  probably  consisting  of  elaborately 
.mented  articles. 
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TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Silk  handkerchiefs  were  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  act  of  1883, 
but  were  dutiable  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  manufactures  of  silk. 
No  differences  in  rates  were  provided  for  silk  handkerchiefs,  whether 
plain  hemstitched  or  ornamented  with  lace  or  embroidery,  in  the  acts 
of  1890  and  1894,  which  levied  flat  ad  valorem  rates  of  60  per  cent 
and  50  per  cent,  respectively.  Under  the  act  of  1897  silk  handker- 
chiefs not  hemmed  or  hemmed  only  were  dutiable  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  material  of  which  they  were  composed,  with  a  minimum  proviso 
of  50  per  cent;  hemstitched  and  ornamented  handkerchiefs  were 
dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  rates  on  the 
cloth,  with  a  minimum  proviso  of  60  per  cent.  As  is  usual  when  mini- 
mum rates  are  established,  the  bulk  of  the  imports  came  in  under  that 
provision.  In  the  act  of  1909  the  rates  according  to  the  structure  of 
the  cloth  were  abolished  and  only  the  flat  ad  valorem  rates  retained. 
A  third  classification  of  handkerchiefs  ornamented  with  lace  or  em- 
broidery made  on  a  Lever  or  Gothrough  machine,  dutiable  at  70  per 
cent,  was  included  in  this  act  in  a  paragraph  providing  for  all  articles 
so  ornamented.  There  are  three  classifications  under  the  act  of  1913: 
Silk  handkerchiefs  if  cut,  not  hemmed,  or  hemmed  only  are  dutiable  at 
40  per  cent;  silk  handkerchiefs  hemstitched  or  imitation  hemstitched, 
at  50  per  cent;  and  silk  handkerchiefs  embroidered  or  lace  trimmed 
at  60  per  cent. 

Apparently  the  tariff  has  had  little  effect  upon  imports.  Under  the 
60  per  cent  rate  of  the  act  of  1890  imports  were  much  heavier  than 
under  the  50  per  cent  rate  of  the  act  of  1894.  The  compound  rates 
effective  under  the  act  of  1897  averaged  somewhat  greater  than  the 
60  per  cent  rate  of  the  act  of  1890.  Imports  decreased  under  this  act, 
but  it  was  probably  because  of  lessened  demand,  as  there  was  no  cor- 
responding increase  under  the  lower  rates  of  the  act  of  1909.  Even 
though  the  rates  of  the  act  of  1913  were  considerably  below  those  of 
the  act  of  1909,  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  amount  im- 
ported until  1917,  when  total  imports  suddenly  jumped  to  $1,146,766 
from  $498,949  in  the  preceding  year. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

Japanese  imports  have  practically  monopolized  the  field. 

Conditions  in  that  country  are  particularly  favorable  to  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  handkerchiejfs,  as  habutai,  the  chief  material  used,  is 
essentially  a  Japanese  silk  made  only  in  small  amounts  elsewhere,  and 
other  silks  used  are  produced  equally  well  in  Japan.  The  process  of 
convertmg  the  cloth  into  handkerchiefs  can  as  easily  be  done  in 
Japan  as  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  at  much  less  cost  because 
of  the  cheaper  labor.  It  is  a  machine  operation  so  sunpld  that  supe- 
rior American  efficiency  would  hardly  counterbalance  lower  wages, 
and  the  machines,  while  possibly  not  made  m  Japan,  can  be  obtained 
here  or  in  Europe.  The  unit  values  of  the  silk  handkerchiefs  im- 
ported from  Japan  are  much  below  those  from  other  countries. 
Japanese  handkerchiefs  are  plam  hemmed,  hemstitched,  or  the  very 
cheap  grade  of  embroidered  goods. 
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je  of ^  any  particular  advantages  of  the  American  manu- 
robably  the  reason  why  this  has  remained  a  subsidiary 
ustry. 

Statistical  Materal. 

LE  1. — Silk  handkerchiefs  and  mufflers — Imports  by  tountries. 

[Calendar  years.] 


19181 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

evra 

Dozen. 

2,131 

199 

185 

778 

67 

1,387 

828,371 

14,261 
3,738 
6,112 
4,593 
360 
7,160 
770,023 

Dozen. 

Dozen. 

Dozen. 
1 
3,741 
5,098 
9,181 
2,196 
7,271 

645,417 

$6 

.    .    .   m    », 

632 

956 

•9,013 

630 

3,276 

1,697,294 

167 

$4,084 
32,469 
62,911 

2,135 

17,764 

1,529,127 

2,415 

4,009 

21,632 

10,837 

859 

5,320 

1,375,372 

220 

$37,555 

134,082 

153,815 

3,571 

26,879 

1.615,373 

370 

46,460 
139,633 

80,244 
3,689 

28,117 
667,535 

3,688 

3.434 

«#,     .M#S 

833,138 

796,489 

1,711,912 

1,651,159 

1,418,862 

1,974,565 

676,593 

969,058 

,  31  not  previously  recorded. 

otal  silk  handkerchiefs  and  muffles  ^ — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue, 


ear. 


,  Rate  of  duty. 


average. 


50  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem , 

do 

....do 

.....do 

do 

50  per  cent  ad  valorem 

.....do 

do 

do 

Compound 


LO 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do , 

....do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

50, 60,  and  70  per  cent  ad  valwem . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

40, 50,  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem , 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


40,  50,  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


Value. 


1109, 112 

448,190 

1,243,297 

1,384,514 

751,045 

88,038 

732,462 

785,298 

761,386 

36,317 

263,388 

428,474 

397,041 

683,617 

712,668 

574,323 

376,108 

512,613 

410,983 

417,710 

320,461 

374,085 

41,147 

359,994 

379,093 

343,061 

290,630 

99,988 

270,967 

304,165 

498,949 

1,146,766 

1,165,234 

1,358,850 

1,947,817 


663,926 
1,330,869 


Duty 
collected. 


S54,656 
268,914 
745,978 
830,708 
450,627 

52,823 
366,231 
419,054 
380,693 

18,159 
180,919 
278,714 
248, 177 
358,865 
440,229 
357,469 
228,564 
312,014 
260,218 
249,677 
193,370 
236,922 

26,423 
212,576 
224,014 
204,378 
172,893 

59,581 
134,912 
160,671 
238,603 
535,760 
546,322 
635,663 
926,118 


Actual 
and  com- 
puted ad 
valorem 
rate. 


Per  cent. 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
68.69 
65.05 
62.51 
61.48 
61.77 
62.24 
60.77 
60.87 
63.31 
59.77 
60.34 
63.33 
64.22 
59.05 
59.09 
59.57 
69.49 
59.59 
59.78 
49.52 
40.61 
46.72 
46.88 
46.78 
47.65 


366,703 
600,433 


55.23 
45.12 


nufflers  atter  1898.    These  totals  include  articles  embroidered  or  ornamented  with  lace. 
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-Silk  handkerchiefs  and  mufflers^  not  embroidered  or  ornamented  ivith  lace- 
Imports  for  consumption — Revenue. 


Fiscal  year. 


18981 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910. . 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1914*. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1921.. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Compound 

!!!!!do!!;!!;!;!;!;;;;!;;;;!;;! 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do •. 

50  per  cent  ad  valorem 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

40  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem , 
do 


Value. 


Duty 
collected. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do. 


1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1. 


$17,742 

20,744 

19,304 

35,578 

22,261 

33,348 

26,136 

34,190 

36,084 

43,929 

22,657 

16,499 

3,237 

46,510 

35,223 

14,807 

14,873 

4,167 

239,575 

286,356 

480, 192 

110. 106 

123,819 

329,849 

869,851 

285, 102 


$13,892 
14,238 
12,975 
21,627 
15,902 
20,217 
15,109 
20,249 

,20,121 

24,asi 

13,032 

9,639 

2,037 

23,255 

17,611 

7,403 

7,436 

2,084 

116,077 

139,985 

227, 352 

613,765 

521,619 

618,462 

869,483 

572,973 


Actual 
and  com- 
puted ad 
valorem 
rate. 


Per  cent. 
78.30 
68.63 
67.22 
60.79 
71.42 
60.62 
57.74 
59.22 
55.76 
54.82 
57.52 
58.42 
62.93 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
48.47 
48.88 
47.35 
46.27 
46.42 
46.51 
46.50 
44.59 


1  Hemstitched  or  imitation  hemstitched  handkerchiefs  not  included  under  acts  of  1S97  and  1909  because 
not  given  separately  from  embroidered  handkerchiefs. 
«  Hemstitched  or  imitation  hemstitched  handkerchiefs  included  under  act  of  1913. 

Silk  handkerchiefs  or  muJJlerSy  not  embroidered — Rates  of  duty. 


Act  of— 

Par. 

1890 

413 

1894 

301 

1897 

388 

1909 

400 

1913 

315 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 


*    ♦    * 


handkerchiefs,  *  *  *  composed  of  silk,  or  of  which 
silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  tn  this  act, 

*  *  *  handkerchiefs,  *  *  *  composed  of  silk,  or  of  which 
silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,    *    *   * 

Handkerchiefs  or  mufflers  i  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  silk, 
whether  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  finished  or  unfimshed,  if  not 
hemmed  or  hemmed  only,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  is 
imposed  on  goods  hi  the  piece  ol  the  same  description,  weight, 
and  condition  as  provided  for  in  this  schedule;  but  such  hand- 
kerdiiefs  or  mufflers  shall  not  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than   .   .    . 

if  siroh  hsmdkerchiefs  or  mufflers  are  hemstitched  or  imitation 
hemstitched,  or  revered  or  have  drawn  threads,  *  *  * 
they  shall  pay  a  duty  of  10  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  addition 
to  the  duty  hereinbefore  prescribed,  and  in  no  case  less  than— 

Handkerchiefs  or  mufflers  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
silk,  finished  or  unfinished,  if  cut,  not  hemimed  or  hemimed  only, 
shall  pay— 

if  such  handkerchiefs  or  mufflers  are  hemstitched  or  imitation 
hemstitched,  or  revered,  or  have  drawn  threads,    *    *    * 

Handkerchiefs  or  mufflers  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
silk,  finished  or  unfinished;  if  cut,  not  hemmed  or  henuned 
only, 

if  hemstitched  or  imitation  hemstitched,  or  revered,  or  having 
drawn  threads,  but  not  embroidered  in  any  manner  with  an 
initial  letter,  monogram,  or  otherwise. 


Rates  of  duty. 


60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
minimum,  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem  ad- 
ditional. 


60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

60  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem 

60  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


I  As  doth,  par.  387. 
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SILK  RIBBONS. 

Summary. 

ng  the  various  branches  of  the  silk  industry,  ribbons  are  third 
le  of  output,  broad  silks  being  first  and  Knit  goods  second. 
3  sewing  silk,  it  is  the  longest-established  branch  in  this  coun- 
^he  production  of  silk  ribbons  in  1919  equaled  $66,053,000, 
was  over  three  and  one-half  times  the  production  20  years 
In  these  figures  are  included  a  small  amount  of  pile  ribbons, 
rson,  N.  J.,  is  the  principal  center  of  silk  ribbon  manufacture 
United  States.  Tne  production  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
jombined  amounted  to  over  80  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1914, 
duction  in  other  States  declined  from  1909  to  1914. 
ral  factors  tend  to  concentrate  the  ribbon  industry  in  particular 
Bs.  The  first  of  these  is  nearness  to  labor  skilled  in  silk  weav- 
'his  is  more  essential  than  in  the  broad  silk  industry  because 
nand  is  more  variable  and  production  less  certain,  hence  it  is 
ifiicult  to  hold  together  the  labor  organization  of  a  ribbon  mill, 
mch  mills  are  located  in  definite  silk  centers,  the  workers  shift 
id  forth  from  one  branch  of  the  industry  to  another.  A  second 
ration  affecting  the  location  of  ribbon  mills  is  that  they  are 
small  and  not  equipped  to  do  their  own  throwing.  There  is 
dvantage  in  being  near  the  throwing  plants,  since  trarispor- 
ind  insurance  charges  on  silk  are  very  high, 
rican  mills  manufacture  ribbons  of  standard  quality  and  width, 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  Few  fancy  ribbons  are  made 
country.  Conditions  of  manufacture  tend  to  preserve  this  line 
vage  between  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  product.  The 
automatic  high-speed  multiple-shuttle  ribbon  loom,  producing 
imum  quantities,  has  been  found  well  adapted  to  American 
Is  of  manufacture. 

gn  manufacturers  have  equally  effective  machines,  but  the 
ost  of  foreign  labor  makes  possible  a  larger  introduction  of  the 
lement  and  permits  a  much  broader  field  for  variation  in 
and  weave.  Imports,  therefore,  consist  mainly  of  novelty 
or  those  elaborately  figured,  which  can  not  be  made  profitably 
30untry.  Foreign  manufacturers  do  not  compete  in  this  mar- 
ordinary  standard  grades.  France  and  Switzerland  have 
bfeen  the  principal  countries  from  which  ribbons  are  imported. 
ly  has  contributed  quantities  of  cheaper  ribbons  which  mak^ 
;ht  part  of  the  total  value.  For  the  30-year  period  (189 1-1920) 
lual  average  of  silk  ribbon  imports  was  $1,382,247.  This 
very  small  ratio  to  domestic  production  in  any  census  year. 
3  for  1919  were  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  mdustry  while 
ic  production  was  the  highest,  hence  a  comparison  in  that  year 
[lot  represent  the  true  relation.  Imports  for  1914,  however, 
)ing  to  $2,146,987,  were  much  above  tne  average  and  a  remark- 
Tease  over  the  previous  four  years.  In  that  year  the  value  of 
)ons  imported  equaled  6  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  domestic 
>.  Imports  for  1921  were  valued  at  $862,727. 
1  American  ribbons  are  exported  each  year,  but  normally 
)  not  represent  a  significant  part  of  the  world's  trade.  During 
few  years  exports  have  been  considerably  larger  than  imports. 
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The  American  manufacturer  holds  the  domestic  market  on  all  but 
fancy  goods  and  novelties.  Imports  supplement  the  domestic 
product  rather  than  compete  with  it.  This  will  probably  remain  the 
case  as  long  as  conditions  of  manufacture  here  and  abroad  hold  their 
present  relation.  Should  European  labor  costs  approach  the  Amer- 
ican, the  foreign  manufacturer  would  undoubtedly  turn  to  American 
high-speed,  quantity-production  methods,  which  are  not  unknown^ 
but  considered  less  desirable  while  it  is  possible  to  produce  distinctive 
articles. 

Table  4. — iSilk  ribbons — jSummaty  table. 


Year. 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


Domestic  pro- 
duction. 


1  $32,744,873. 00 


38,201,293.00 


66,186,609.00 


Imports  for 
consumption. 


$934,429.15 
687,984.00 
601,131.34 
596,896.00 
2,146.988.07 
583,187.00 
230,756.00 
197,533.00 
105,483.00 
74.778.00 
526,255.00 
862,727.00 


Amount  of 
duty. 


$467,214.59 

343,992.00 

300,565.67 

298,448.00 

996,489.15 

262,434.15 

103,840.20 

88,889.85 

47,467.35 

33,650.00 

236,814.75 

388,227.00 


Ratio  of 
imports  to 
production 


Actual  or 
equivalent 
ad  valorem 
rate. 


Per  cent. 
2.85 

Percent. 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

5.62 

46.41 
45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

.001 

45.00 
45.00 

45.00 

1  Figures  for  1909.    Figures  for  domestic  production  include  velvet  and  plush  ribbons.    Figures  for 
imports  do  not.    Velvet  and  plush  ribbons,  however,  are  but  a  smallfraction  of  domestic  ribbon  production. 

General  Information, 
description. 

Ribbons  are  narrow  woven  fabrics  with  fast  edges.  They  are 
rarely  woven  in  widths  greater  than  8  inches;  goods  over  12 
inches  are  not  considered  ribbons  and  are  not  made  on  a  ribbon  loom. 
While  imitation  or  ''cut''  ribbons  are  made  by  cutting  into  narrow 
strips  a  cloth,  usually  specially  woven  for  the  purpose,  real  ribbons 
are  always  woven  separately,  and  thus  have  fast  selvages.  They  are 
generally  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  silk  in  many  types,  such  as 
taffeta,  gros  grain,  single  and  double  faced  satin,  two- toned  satin 
with  a  different  color  on  each  face,  and  fancy  figured  ribbons. 

The  measurement  of  the  width  of  ribbon  is  explained  as  follows  in 
an  earlier  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission :  * 

''Silk  ribbon  quotations  are  based  on  the  lime  (of  width)  per  bolt 
of  10  yards.  The  ligne  is  one-twelfth  of  the  old  French  pouce  (2.707 
cm.),  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  0.0888  of  an  English  inch.  Rib- 
bons are  also  numbered,  from  No.  1  (baby  ribbon)  up  to  No.  100  or 
over.  This  numbering  system  originally  was  based  on  the  thickness 
of  an  old  English  penny,  which  was  nearly  the  size  of  our  silver 
dollar,  but  the  system  has  been  corrupted.  Different  manufac- 
turers use  the  same  numbers  for  different  widths,  arid  it  has  become 
the  practice  to  use  higher  numbers  on  fine  than  on  cheaper  ribbons 
of  the  same  width.  Above  No.  22,  or  30  lignes,  the  number  is  now 
onlv  an  approximate  indication  of  the  real  width,  and  is  frequently 
little  more  than  a  fancy  name." 
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h.  316  of  the  1913*  tariff  act  makes  special  provision  for 
it  exoeptls  the  following:  (1)  Ribbons  not  wholly  or  in 
of  silk;  (2)  goods  over  12  inches  in  width;  and  (3)  rib- 
^  tta^^e  been  embroidered.  Velvet  and  plush  ribbons  are 
ically  provided  for  in  the  tariff  paragraph  dealing  with 
,  a^ncl  ribbons  in  chief  value  of  metal  t&eads,  provided  for 
.gragpla.  150,  are  also  removed  from  the  application  of  para- 
*  Tlie  following  discussion  relates  only  to  ribbons  included 
pli  316. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

Thce  of  ike  industry, — The  ribbon  industry  ranks  third 
Ik  products.  Broad  silks  are  first  and  silk  knit  goods 
TK^  total  value  of  silk  products,  ificludinff  silk  knit  goods, 
I  to  $923,873,000  m  1919.  In  1914,  the  United  States  pro- 
8,000,000  worth  of  silk  ribbons,  a  little  over  one-fourth  as 

the  value  of  the  domestic  production  of  broad  woven  silk 
this  was  increased  to  over  $66,000,000  in  1919,  but  the  pro- 
jo  \>road  silks  was  less. 

ials. — '^  All-silk''  ribbons  are  generally  woven  from  'Hhrown 
yam  made  by  twisting  together  the  strands  of  raw  silk  reeled 
e  cocoon.     A  cheaper  silk  yam  known  as  '^spun  silk''  which 

by  dressing  and  spinning  silk  waste  is  sometimes  used  for 
c"  ribbons  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  thrown  silk. 
>r  made  from  thrown  or  spun  silk,  ribbons  in  chief  value  of 
by  contain,  in  either  warp  or  filling,  cotton,  artificial  silk,  or 
extile  fiber.  The  United  States  is  the  greatest  thrown-silk 
ex  in  the  world,  adequately  supplying  the  ribbon  industry, 
though  European  prices  are  probably  slightly  lower  than  those 
^ing  m  the  United  States,  the  difference  is  offset  by  the  tariff 
5  per  cent),  so  that  the  imported  silk  affords  no  price  advantage 

consumer.  The  divergence  between  spun-silK  prices  on  the 
3ntinents  is  of  greater  importance  since  the  European  price  is 
y  less  than  the  American  by  at  least  the  full  extent  of  the  duty 
per  cent.  Because  of  the  duty,  sizes  up  to  and  including  60/2 
sh  count  in  silk  of  ordinary  grade  are  more  profitably  procured 
i  United  States:  finer  sizes  and  special  equalities,  abroad.  Arti- 
silk  is  frequently  used  in  connection  with  real  silk.  It  is  ordi- 
r  somewhat  more  costly  here  than  in  Europe,  but  the  enormous 
rapid  development  of  this  industry  and  tne  increasing  uses  of 
iber  have  made  the  demand  and  supply  so  variable  that  prices 
>  fluctuated  too  materially  to  maintain  a  constant  relation  in 
rent  countries.  A  very  large  amount  of  the  ribbons  made  in 
silk  mills  is  mixed-silk  goods  requiring  considerable  quantities 
otton  yam,  usually  of  fine  size  and  high  grade,  gassed,  combed, 
.  mercerized.  Domestic  cotton  yarns  are  generally  used,  but 
Lual  imports  from  England  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  ribbons 

?he  special  sorts  of  ribbons  not  within  the  application  of  par.  316  are  provided  for  in  the  tariff  as  fol- 
:  Cotton  ribbons,  par.  262  (cotton  small  wares);  velvet  and  plush  ribbons,  par.  314  (pile  fabrics); 
i"  ribbons  and  goods  over  12  inches,  par.  318  (broad  goods);  embroidered  ribbons,  par.  358  (laces,  em- 
deries,  and  trimmings);  ribbons  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire  or  metal  threads,  par.  150  (gold,  silver, 
ther  metal  tinsel  wire,  lame,  bullions,  threads  and  manufactures).  Although  certain  ribbons  are  aUo 
ned  "trimmings,"  it  has  been  held  that  if  the  goods  are  properly  designated  ribbons,  they  should  be 
sified  as  such  regardless  of  whether  they  could  also  be  properly  designated  as  trimmings. 

36680-22-ir-2 ^8 
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amount  to  about  50,000  pounds  of  a  few  special  counts  which  are 
mainly  combed  and  gassed  mule-spun  Egyptian  cotton  in  the  gray, 
though  some  of  the  lower  counts  are  paade  of  American  cotton.* 

The  situation  as  to  dyestuffs  is  uncertain,  owning  to  the  recent 
development  of  the  American  dyestuff  industry.  The  American 
ribbon  producer  at  present  probably  pays  somewhat  more  than  his 
European  competitor  for  dvestuffs.  The  cost  of  dyestuffs,  however, 
is  a  minor  part  of  the  total  cost  of  silk  ribbons. 

Equipment — ^The  looms  and  auxiliary  machinery  required  for  the 
weaving  of  ribbons  are  extensively  made  in  the  United  States.^ 
Except  for  an  occasional  specialty,  therefore,  domestic  ribbon  weavers 
use  domestic  equipment  exclusively. 

Method  of  production. — ^The  weaving  of  ribbons  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  broad  silks  inasmuch  as  the  ribbon  loom  has  so 
many  different  '^spaces''  in  which  separate  ribbons  are  woven 
simidtaneously.  The  narrow  loom  is  not  completely  automatic,  as 
the  bobbins  which  carry  the  filling  threads  must  be  replenished  by 
the  operative.  While  tne  fly  shuttle  is  used  on  the  broad  loom,  the 
shuttles  of  a  multiple  ribbon  loom  are  positively  controlled.  A  re- 
ciprocating rack  and  series  of  pinions  unpart  the  movement  coin- 
cidentally  to  all  the  shuttles  across  the  width  of  the  ribbon  loom. 
These  looms  may  be  very  varied  in  the  details  of  construction,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  are  plain,  narrow,  cam  looms  which  may  operate 
as  many  as  60  spaces  at  one  time.  With  the  invention  of  various 
automatic  adjustments  and  other  improvements  in  construction  the 
tendency  has  been  to  build  the  looms  longer  and  longer,  but  some 
manufacturers  maintain  that  an  operative  can  tend  two  shorter 
looms  more  advantageously  than  one  long  one.  Of  course,  in  dis- 
tricts where  labor  is  well  organized  union  rules  will  probably  affect 
the  kind  of  loom  in  use,  especially  as  the  imions  are  opposed  to  a 
worker  operating  more  than  one  loom.  Frequently  there  are  two 
tiers  of  spaces  to  a  loom,  but  this  has  been  found  by  some  not  to  pro- 
duce the  quality  of  goods  obtainable  on  a  loom  with  a  single  row  of 
spaces. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  the  narrow  or  ribbon  loom,  the 
straight  shuttle  and  the  circular  shuttle.  These  terms  refer  to  the 
courses  traveled  during  weaving,  the  straight  shuttle  moving  from 
side  to  side  over  its  appointed  space  in  a  straight  line,  while  the 
circular  shuttle  moves  m  an  arc.  The  advantage  of  this  curved 
motion  is  that  the  track  of  one  shuttle  will  cross  the  track  of  another 
during  their  movement  through  the  shed,  allowing  the  pieces  of  fabric 
to  be  more  closely  spaced  than  is  possible  on  a  straight  shuttle  loom. 
As  more  space  per  web  woven  is  required  on  a  straight  shuttle  loom 
the  capacity  is  more  limited,  seldom  exceeding  36  spaces,  and  the 
cost  of  production  relatively  greater.  A  single  head  loom  which  has 
been  perfected  in  Switzerland  is  said  to  operate  at  a  fabulously  high 
speed,  but  its  use  is  confined  to  very  narrow  fabrics,  1^  inches  or 
xmder.® 

<  "Cotton  yarn,"  Tariff  Information  Series  No.  12,  p.  92. 

» In  1838  power  ribbon  looms  were  first  designed  and  made  in  the  United  States,  simultaneously  with 
the  introduction  of  the  first  power  ribbon  looms  in  Europe.  The  high-speed  ribbon  loom  was  invented 
in  the  United  States  in  1889.    (Census  1900,  Pt.  Ill,  p.  208.) 

•  The  Textile  Manufecturer  (Manchester,  England),  Aug.  15, 1921,  p.  239;  also  the  Textile  Recorder  (Man- 
chester, England),  Aug.  15, 1921,  p.  64. 
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ilk  'weaving,  while  the  winding  of  the  weft  yam  on  cops  which 
>  th.e  shuttles  is  a  relatively  simple  machine  process,  the  winding 
waxp  and  the  fitting  of  thehmidreds  or  thousands  of  warp  threads 
.lie  attachments  of  the  loom  are  compUcated  processes  which 
se  of  the  fineness  and  fragility  of  the  threads  require  trained 
rs  with  dexterous  hands.  These  processes  can  not  he  done 
itomatic  machinery;  the  few  machines  available  assist  the 
bive  rather  than  perform  the  work  for  him,  each  machine  re- 
Lg  constant  attention  and  direction.  Once  the  warp  is  pre- 
,  tlie  weaving  is  a  rapid  and  relatively  automatic  process.  The 
[>f  the  operative  is  essentially  to  fill  up  exhausted  bobbins  and 
omptly  repair  breakages  which  are  indicated  by  an  automatic 
oaotion.  In  silk  weavmg  the  work  is  more  difficult  than  in  the 
of  cotton  or  other  fiber  weaving,  because  of  the  deHcacy  of  the 
and  the  usual  compactness  of  the  fabric,  from  250  to  500  threads 
1  inch  being  a  normal  silk  warp.  This  large  number  of  fine 
.ds  leads  to  frequent  breakages,  which  delay  and  make  diflScult 
jv^eaving  of  the  fabric  as  well  as  the  preliminary  processes  of 
ing  and  warping.  Practically  every  operation  in  the  production 
.k  ribbons  requires  comparatively  skilled  labor. 

the  manufacture  of  ritbons,  the  difficulty  and  slowness  of  the 
:  and  the  amount  of  highly  skilled  labor  required  for  each  unit 
roduction  are  greatly  mcreased  by  any  of  the  following  five 
)rs: 

)  The  use  of  especially  fine  silk,  which  makes  breakages  frequent. 
)  The  use  of  low-grade  silk,  which  also  breaks  frequently* 
.)  The  insertion  of  metal  threads. 
:)  The  production  of  ribbons  of  complicated  weaves,  which  makes 

Preparation  of  the  warp  slower  ana  more  exacting  work,  makes 
ages  in  weaving  more  difficult  to  detect  and  to  repair,  and 
issitates  the  use  of  looms  with  Jacquard  attachments,  which 
rate  more  slowly  than  other  looms.^ 

))  The  weaving  of  small  amoimts  of  a  single  pattern.  The 
Her  the  amount  made  on  a  single  pattern  the  greater  the  designing 
-J  per  yard;  also  the  greater  the  per  yard  cost  of  preparing  the 
p  for  weaving. 

iobor, — Of  the  workers  in  a  ribbon  factory  women  are  in  the  ma- 
ty as  the  work  is  not  heavy.  It  is  too  difficult,  however,  to  make 
employment  of  children  profitable.  Outside  of  the  silk  weaving 
ters  such  as  Paterson,  N.  J.,  the  particular  type  of  skilled  labor 
lured  in  almost  every  process  of  ribbon  weaving  is  difficult  to 
are  and  usually  has  to  be  trained. 

n  Europe  ribbon  workers  are  readily  available.  Previous  to  the 
r,  silk  workers'  wages  were  considerably  less  in  Europe  than  in  the 
ited  States,  and  even  less  in  Japan  than  in  Europe.  The  normal 
rking  day  in  Europe  was  about  10  hours,  in  the  Orient  over  12, 
d  in  the  United  States  9  hours,  sometimes  with  a  half  holiday  on 
turday.  Working  conditions,  however,  especially  hours,  have  been 
iically  affected  by  the  war  and  are  still  in  a  state  of  flux. 
Because  of  this  d^advantage  in  regard  to  skilled  labor,  the  domestic 
)bon  weaver  uses  machinery,  both  in  weaving  and  in  preparatory 
ocesses,  more  extensively  than  it  is  used  abroad.     In  Europe 

Complicated  weaves,  also,  can  rarely  be  sdd,  except  in  small  amounts. 
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there  stiU  remains  a  considerable  amount  of  hapd  weaving.  These 
differences  affect  to  some  extent  the  character  of  the  output.  The 
domestic  manufacturer  produces  brimarily  those  fabrics  which  have  a 
relatively  low  labor  cost  compared  with  the  total  cost.  Thus  ri}}bons 
of  standard  weave  produced  on  a  large  scale  are  the  mainstay  of  the 
domestic  industry.  Silk  of  j&ne  size  is  rarely  used,  but  the  thread 
is  almost  always  of  fine  quality  because  the  machines  are  run  at 
higher  speed  and  there  are  lewer  breakages  than  if  low-grade  material 
were  used. 

Organization, — ^The  ribbon  industry  is  fully  developed.  It  was  the 
first  branch  of  the  silk  industry,  after  the  sewing  thread  industry, 
to  secure  a  foothold  in  the  United  States.  Its  large  growth  began 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  under  the  shelter  of  the  high  post-beUum 
tariffs,  and  was  carried  forward  by  the  rapid  development  of  ribbon 
machinery  in  the  last  decades  of  the  past  century.  Its  expansion 
has  also  been  promoted  by  the  development  of  the  broaa  goods 
industry,  which  began  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  for  there 
have  thus  arisen  wider  markets  for  materials  and  equipment  and  for 
skilled  labor. 

The  typical  ribbon  firm  confines  its  operations  to  the  preparation 
of  the  warp  and  weft  and  to  the  weaving  of  ribbons.  Most  ribbon 
producers  nave  the  raw  silk  thrown  on  commission,  purchase  spun 
silk  or  cotton  yarn  ready  made,  and  have  yam  or  finished  ribbons 
dyed  on  commission.  Ribbon  mill  equipment  is  therefore  restricted 
to  the  loom  and  its  contributory  machines,  and  the  minimum  capital 
investment  required  for  efficient  production  is  not  large.  As  a  result 
ribbon  weaving  firms  are  generally  of  medium  size.  A  few  large 
broad  goods  firms  also  produce  ribbons.  These  firms  generally 
^^  throw  their  own  raw  silk,  sometimes  even  spin  their  own  spun  silk 
yarn  from  silk  waste,  and  do  their  own  dyeing  and  finishing.  A  few 
ribbon  concerns  also  do  their  own  throwing  and  others  have  interests 
in  throwing  mills.  The  large  number  of  small  firms  and  the  efficiency 
of  ribbon  production  on  a  comparatively  small  scale  make  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  control  of  the  industry  by  a  few  dominant  concerns 
exceedingly  remote. 

Demand, — Silk  goods,  more  than  goods  of  any  other  textile,  are 
subject  to  great  changes  of  demand,  both  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
general  prosperity  and  with  changes  in  fashion.  The  demand  for 
ribbons  is  even  more  variable  than  the  demand  for  silk  goods  gener- 
ally. When  other  silk  goods  are  having  a  year  of  great  popularity, 
ribbons  may  be  so  out  6i  style  that  few  ribbon  looms  are  in  operation.® 
It  is  typical  of  the  industry  that  large  numbers  of  looms  are  frequently 
idle.  Broad-silk  weavers  can  readily  become  ribbon  weavers,  and 
with  changes  in  ribbon  styles  there  is  a  considerable  ebb  and  flow 
of  workers  between  the  ribbon  industry  and  the  broad  goods  indus- 
try. Because  of  this  changing  demand  it  is  difficult  for  ribbon  mills 
to  keep  a  large  labor  force  over  a  series  of  years.  Proximity  to  a 
skilled  labor  market  is  therefore  more  essential  for  ribbons  than  for 
broad  goods,  and  as  a  result  the  industry  is  more  concentrated  at 
Paterson  than  is  the  broad  goods  industry. 

8  Thus  in  1915  ribbons  were  the  one  branch  of  the  silk  industzy  in  which  there  was  ahnost  no  demand. 
See  section  oH  ribbons  m  the  annual  report  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  1916. 
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Ifchough  ribbons  are  thus  more  subject  to  changes  m  style  than 
,d  goods,  they  are  more  standardized.  The  bulk  of  aomestic 
luction  consists  of  goods  so  standardized  that  the  product  is 
We  of  complete  description  in  terms  of  a  standard  color,  weave, 
width. 

ographicd  distrihiUion, — ^Paterson,  N.  J.,  is  the  center  of  the 
ibbon  industry.  In  1919  46  per  cent  of  all  domestic  ribbons 
produced  in  New  Jersey,  35  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania,  and  15 
3ntin  New  York.  The  ratio  of  these  three  principal  ribbon- 
icinff  States  remained  about  the  same  from  the  census  of  1914 
it  of  1&19,  with  a  slight  gain  for  New  York.  A  comparison  of 
)us  census  years  seemed  to  indicate  that  Pennsylvania,  with 
eaper  coal  and  labor,  was  rapidly  gaining  upon  New  Jersey, 
lat  is  not  borne  out  by  the  latest  figures.  Tne  proportion  oi 
se  in  active  ribbon  looms,  from  1909  to  1914,  was  36  per  cent 
msylvania  as  against  5  per  cent  in  New  Jersey.  In  1919 
^as  a  general  reduction  oi  20  per  cent  in  active  ribbon  looms, 
jcrease  in  New  Jersey  was  15  per  cent  and  in  Pennsylvania  17 
It. 

estic  production  and  consumption.^ — ^The  United  States  pro- 
in  1919  approximately  $66,000,000  worth  of  silk  ribbon,  in- 
f  a  small  proportion  of  velvet  and  plush  ribbons.  From  1899 
?  the  production  of  ribbons  in  each  fifth  (census)  year  was 
;,179,  $21,890,604,  $32,744,873,  $38,201,293,  and$66,186,609,^« 
ively.  The  total  increase  was  258  per  cent.  At  each  census 
►m  1899  to  1919,  the  number  of  active  ribbon  looms  were  7,000, 
0,000, 11,000,  and  9,000,  respectively,  and  the  total  increase  for 
od  was  55  per  cent.  The  increase  m  production  is  principally 
increased  prices  and  to  increased  productive  capacity  of 
c  ribbon  looms  through  the  higher  speed  of  operation  and 
the  greater  number  of  ribbons  woven  on  a  single  loom." 
these  figures  can  safely  be  accepted  as  displaying  a  steady 
id  growth  of  the  industry,  they  can  not  be  taken  as  an  exact 
)n  of  the  rate  of  growth  in  each  of  the  several  five-year  periods, 
?ensus  figures  indicate  the  value  of  production  in  each  fifth 
ly,  and  the  wide  variation  in  the  production  of  ribbons 
r  to  year  caused  by  the  variation  in  the  domestic  demand 
/he  production  of  any  one  year  an  unreliable  index  of  the 
3roauction  for  the  five-year  period  in  which  it  occurs.  The 
iation  from  jrear  to  year  in  the  amoimt  of  imports,  in  addi- 
h.e  variation  in  the  amount  of  domestic  prodiiction,  makes 
rison  of  domestic  production  with  domestic  consumption 
insus  years  of  little  significance.  Roughly,  from  1899  to 
ratio  of  domestic  production  to  domestic  consumption  of 
IS,  including  velvet  and  plush  ribbons,  increased  from  85 
o  93  per  cent.  Imports  in  1919-were  too  far  below  the  aver- 
istify  such  comparison.  As  the  imports  of  velvet  and 
>ons  are  about  equal  to  the  imports  of  other  ribbons,  while 
3tic  production  of  velvet  and  plush  is  but  a  small  fraction 

cal  tables,  see  p.  6,  infra.  Ribbon-production  figures  are  given  by  the  census  for  value 
.nd  plush  ribbons  are  always  included  in  the  census  with  other  ribbons, 
ires;  aU-siUc  ribbons  to  the  value  of  $52,047,330  and  silk  mixed  to  the  value  of  $14,139,279. 
kve  looms  of  constantly  greater  speed  and  size  been  znade  from  year  to  year  but  owixig  to  the 
tlie  double-tier  loom  and  the  curved-shuttle  loom,  looms  of  the  same  size  have  constantly 
^actly  arranged  so  as  to  carry  more  ribbons. 
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of  the  domestic  production  of  all  ribbons,  the  ratio  of  the  value  of 
domestic  production  to  domestic  consumption  of  ribbons  other  than 
velvet  and  plush  ribbons  is  considerably  greater  than  the  ratios 
given  above. 

Domestic  exports. — ^The  American  silk-ribbon  industrv  has  gained 
a  market  Canada  and  Latin  America,  mainly  because  oi  quick  deliv- 
eries to  the  retail  trade  or  because  the  ribbons  were  not  obtainable 
from  Europe.  A  considerable  increase  in  exports  occurred  during 
the  war,  largely  owing  to  curtailment  of  European  competition. 
Exports  were  not  recorded  prior  to  January,  1922.  For  the  first 
quarter  of  1922  thejr  amounted  in  value  to  $175,488,  which  was  70 
per  cent  more  than  imports  for  the  same  period.  ^^  In  the  abswice 
of  official  American  export  statistics  in  previous  years,  Cana- 
dian import  figures  are  •  a  more  or  less  reliable  barometer  of 
our  export  trade.  These  show  imports  of  *' ribbons  of  all  kinds 
and  materials,''  imder  '^ other  silk  products,''  valued  at  $646,- 
424,  $1,481,545,  $1,595,053,  and  $868,270  as  coming  from  the  United 
States  in  the  fiscal  years  ended  March  31,  1918,  1919,  1920,  and 
1921,  respectively.  The  drop  in  1921  was  a  falling  off  in  American 
trade  ana  not  a  general  decrease  in  Canadian  imports,  which  were 
$3,882,360  as  compared  with  $2,844,386  in  the  previous  year.  Therd 
was  some  rise  in  the  values  received  from  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  the  greatest  competitor  to  American  trade  was  Switzer- 
land, whose  1921  trade  with  Canada  amounted  to  $1,812,962,  over 
three  times  that  of  1920  and  more  than  twice  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  in  1921.  Imports  into  Canada  from  1910  to  1914- 
showed  a  gradual  yearly  increase  from  both  the  United  States  and 
Switzerland,  in  the  first  case  from  $106,108  to  $160,505  and  in 
the  second  from  $287,567  to  $512,504.  Ribbon  manufacturers 
consider  it  improbable  that  a  large  export  trade  will  be  maintained, 
because  this  trade  calls  only  for  goods  from  low-grade  silk,  such  as 
are  not  advantageously  proauced  m  the  United  States,  and  because 
the  European  manufacturer  caters  to  the  export  trade,  while  the 
domestic  manufacturer  offers  only  such  products  as  he  is  "making 
for  domestic  consumption.  The  fact,  however,  that  ribbons  were 
exported  even  before  the  war  suggests  that  the  domestic  producer  is 
able  to  manufacture  those  ribbons  most  advantageously  made  in 
the  United  States  at  a  cost  not  far  distant  from  that  of  his  Euro- 
pean competitor.  Domestic  exports  in  the  last  few  years  have  been 
considerably  larger  than  imports. 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 

In  Europe,  the  greater  availability  and  lower  wages  of  skilled 
labor  have  allowed  the  survival  of  hand  production.  The  same 
causes  also  permit  the  manufacture  of  elaborate  Jacquard  designs — 
often  metal. thread  designs^— in  small  quantities  to  a  pattern.  Silk 
ribbons  are  produced  most  extensively  in  France,  Germanv,  and 
Switzerland.  In  each  of  these  countries  the  production  is  largely 
concentrated  in  a  single  ribbon-producing  center:  St.  Etienne  in 
France,  Crefeld  in  Germany,  and  Basel  in  Switzerland. 

The  output  of  the  French  ribbon  industry,  as  indicated  by  export 
statistics,  has  increased  considerably  since  1913.  In  1913  exports 
of  silk  and  mixed-silk  ribbons  other  than  velvet  amounted  to  about 


"  See  Addenda^  p.  58. 
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000,000,"  and  in  1920  to  about  $36,000,000."  The  exportation  of 
vet  ribbons  showed  very  little  increase.  According  to  report  **  the 
inch,  production  for  1921  is  below  the  average  and  the  Swiss  indus- 
'  is  proving  a  strong  competitor.  Reviewing  Swiss  export  sta- 
tics from  1885  to  1920,"  the  industry  seems  rather  to  have  declined 
in  expanded.  Ck)nsidering  quantity,  the  year  of  greatest  exports 
s  1888;  since  1895  there  has  been  a  very  marked  decrease,  only 
yhtly  bettered  during  the  first  three  war  years.  There  was  a 
3ided  slump  in  1917-18.  The  next  two  years  show  a  recovery 
ualing  1914  exports  in  c|uantity. 

The  manufacture  of  ribbons  in  Switzerland  is  not  entirely  a 
*.tory  industry,  some  of  the  work  being  done  in  the  weavers'  homes 
hand  looms.  For  this  reason  there  is  more  variety  of  product, 
d  more  elaborate  designs  can  be  worked  out  in  the  weaving. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  compare  the  trade  figures  of  one  country 
th  those  of  another,  because  quantities,  if  recorded,  are  in  different 
litSy  and  exchange  has  been  too  variable  to  conv^ert  values  to  a 
mmon  basis. 


Imports  far  consumption. — ^For  the  30-vear  period,  1891  to  1920, 
e  value  of  imports  of  silk  ribbons  averaged  annually  $1,382,247, 
th  an  average  duty  of  $6S0.713.  The  average  annual  value  for  the 
St  decade  amounted  to  $1-531J>03:  for  the  second,  to  $2,040,439; 
id  for  the  third,  to  $575,099.  Beeaui>e  (rf  fluctuations  in  demand, 
^pendent  upon  chan^iag  fafeLionjB.  imports  from  year  to  year  show 
nilar  variation,  so  \ubx  the  axaount  imported  in  any  oneyear  is  of 
tie  significance.  Between  xhft  iibcul  years  1901  aild  1903,  to  cite 
I  extreme  instance.  tLe  aciiuiil  import  of  ribbons  increai^ed  from 
,913,000  to  $4^yj.00j.  arid  dropped  aj^uiii  Uj  $1>;73/X/J  in  1904, 
rise  and  fall  in  four  years  of  over  $2,000,000.  For  i>evefal  years 
bor  conditions  in  tLe  FitUTbon  feJi  industry  ioid  been  very  much 
sturbed,  and  doub:le*>>^  a  %Jaona^^-  */  doiuesiic  production  a/XM^unted, 

part,  for  inerea^^ed  impont.  Jieiween  tjue  libcal  years  J 9)3  and 
)15  a  ^milar  suG-ierj  -wiive  <Ji  iiiipoj-UtUon  <^><^urred^  In  19 J  2  and 
)13  strikes  had  dep>'U>d  \:j^  ^vx-^.t  of  tbe  doxiietetic  I'.duhtry,  In 
)13  ribbons  caxae  i-Vj  f^t/^::yr:.  e^pe*itJy  tiie  eJUiborat>e  ti yles  xn^M 
)mmonly  importAiCL  1\*:  J^.v^•:*J\  ra^^ii^  a^iix>x>tA  feacL«.d  aJj  >ab' 
[)rmal  heiglit  jn  V^A..  t%v  ^tiv/z-uJ  repon  <ji  tue  h:.k  A.>v a*x^^  >of j  ^A 
merica  sa^-in^.  '  l\  j^  y.'...^>vr  v^t  ev*^  ;.rj  v^e  uji^v^ry  *A  ti^  AiiAeri- 
m  ribbon  bubJiie*?*"  ;^rjr  ^^  k^vr  jiv^jo^  t.*eef^  oj>erii;i^ij  ^  ''^  ^r.u% 
le  first  nme  Uk*j:A'^^.  <i  /.t.^S' 

The  fiscal  vear  'iVA  r^^Aon.  Jv.r  3,  r^*;/;!,.  i«^^>*^j  A///>f/v'^fj  r.^/^/'/f^ 
x)cks  were  low  ^r^-;  :»r^.>Trj  \c^h  r^^\^  i<n  r;wy.v*  v**  W"'"'-'''>< 
>  manifest  itMrif.  h:r^/rjK  -'Z  nvW^*.  «^?..'.^  .5.  t;^  /jtv^J  year 
913  were  $5<^.///a  ?->*^.  v^r*^vr*.  V/  t2  J  $'>  OV^  J^^  i'^;^^  U^. 
em^d  f or  n\Ayjuh  o',,,Ajy^*/j.  k.%:>^/r,  pr*M^^*f^.*ou  wa^  ref/^yrt^-^i 
3  t>e  the  one  brar^cr.  ^A  tr^  *„>:  tsji  ^^\ry  m  wL.^'u  there  wa^ 
bnost  no  demand.  Pr.rj^  f^i]  u,  a  l<yw  p/>irit,  UASnitmAA  by 
tie  Jngh  demand  of  the  fir^i  n.ne  montf^  of  1914,  trnporXetH  had 

^  C^^i^^S^'^?'  i^'  fci!l^  Commeroe  lieports,  Hay  29. 1922,  p.  565.  __ 
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placed  large  orders.  As  a  result,  in  the  fiscal  year  1915,  which 
included  six  months  of  the  calendar  year  1914,  a  much  greater 
quantity  was  brought  into  the  country  than  the  market  could  absorb. 
Evidence  of  this  appears  in  the  excess  of  general  imports  (imports  by 
countries)  over  imports  for  consumption  which  indicates  that  stocl^ 
were  retained  in  bonded  warehouses.  The  value  so  withheld  from 
consumption,  however,  would  not  be  as  great  as  the  differences  in 
these  figures  would  seem  to  indicate,  as  certain  varieties  of  ribbons, 
notably  those  in  chief  value  of  metal  threads  and  those  ornamented  with 
embroidery,  would  be  included  under  general  imports,  but  not  under 
imports  for  consumption,  where  thejr  would  fall  imder  general  classi- 
fications of  metal-thread  and  embroidered-silk  articles,  respectively. 
This  is  seen  by  a  comparison  over  a  series  of  years.  From  1914  to 
1920,  inclusive,  the  totals  given  tmder  general  imports  of  silk  ribbons 
have  amounted  to  $6,464,733,  whereas  imports  for  consumption 
during  the  same  years  amoimted  to  $3,866,979,  a  difference  of 
$2,597,754.  As  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  amount  consumed 
would  hardly  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  warehouses,  and  as  reex- 

Eorts  amount  to  practically  nothing,  some  of  this  difference  may 
e  accoimted  for  by  ribbons  of  the  two  classes  referred  to  above. 
Ribbons  in  chief  value  of  metal  threads  are  dutiable  imder  para- 
graph 150  and  embroidered  ribbons  under  paragraph  358  of  the  act 
of  1913.  Since  1915  imports  for  consumption  have,  despite  increased 
prices,  remained  low  in  value.  The  hi^nest  was  in  1921,  when  they 
were  valued  at  $862,727.  A  comparison  of  the  amount  of  the 
annual  imports  of  ribbons  with  the  condition  of  the  domestic  ribbon 
market,  as  reported  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Silk  Association  of 
America,  indicates  that  in  normal  vears,  just  as  in  these  years  of 
extraordinary  demand,  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  amount  of  imports 
accords  closely  with  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  domestic  demand.  On 
the  whole,  however,  although  the  domestic  demand  shows  a  tendency 
to  rise,  the  value  of  imports  displays  a  tendency  to  decrease. 

Imports  hy  countries. — In  1914,  59  per  cent  of  all  imports  were 
supplied  by  France,  36  per  cent  by  Switzerland,  and  3  per  cent  by 
Germany;  in  1920  the  percentages  were  78,  13,  and  2.8,  respectively; 
in  1921,  64  per  cent  came  from  France,  20per  cent  from  Switzer- 
land, and  11  per  cent  from  Germany.  While  the  proportion  of 
imports  supplied  by  each  of  the  several  foreign  countries  in  1914 
was  roughly  typical  of  the  decade  preceding  the  war,  the  portion  of 
the  imports  supplied  by  France  had  shown  a  tendency  to  increase 
and  those  supplied  by  Germany  to  decrease.  The  greatly  increased 
proportion  received  from  Germany  in  1921  is  difficult  to  explain 
except  on  a  basis  of  depreciated  exchange.  This  theory  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  low  unit  value  of  the  German  goods,  6  cents  per 
yard  as  compared  with  11  cents  for  the  French  and  14  cents  for  the 
Swiss.^^ 

Nature  of  imports, — Imports  of  silk  ribbons  are  mainly  of  those 
required  in  quantities  so  small  that  domestic  mills  consiaer  it  un- 
profitable  to  make   the  frequent  changes  necessary   to  hold  this 

w  In  1918  the  proportion  of  the  total  imports  supplied  by  Switzerland  greatly  declined.  This  drop  was 
explained  by  the  United  States  consul  in  Switzerland  as  being  due  to  an  artificial  inflation  of  ribbon 
pnces  in  Switzerland  through  an  agreement  of  the  merchants  in  Switzwland  r^ulating  prices  of  sales  to 
England.  Thoueh  they  were  willing  to  make  spedal  prices  for  sale  to  America,  '^market  value''  on  which 
duty  is  computed  was  so  inflated  that  the  present  ad  valorem  rate  proved  prohibitive.  (Report  of  United 
States  consul  at  Basel,  June  10, 1918.) 
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They  represent  lai^ely  extreme  novelties,  including  gold 
ther  metaliic  effects,  as  well  as  the  complicated  'multicolored 
ird  designs.  The  importation  of  staple  articles  practically 
d  years  a^.  Ribbons  made  in  very  small  amounts,  and 
s  of  very  wucj  weave,  or  with  metaUic  threads,  as  has  been 
usly  explained,  reauire  unusually  large  amounts  of  hand 
by  exceptionally  sKilled  workmen,  and  are,  therefore,  not 
vely  made  in  the  United  States.  In  years  of  abnormal 
1,  such  as  1903  and  1914,  ribbon  imports  probably  contain 
Table  amounts  of  staple  ribbons  comparable  with  the  usual 
domestic  manufacture,  imported  only  to  supply  a  temporary 
e.  Thus,  imports  of  ribbons  are,  generally  speaking,  supple- 
Y  to  domestic  production,  and  do  not  compete  with  it. 

TAKIFF  HISTOKY. 

ous  to  1909,  no  specific  provision  for  silk  ribbons  was  made 
tariff.  There  was  much  litigation  concerning  the  dutiable 
ition  of  silk  ribbons,  which  in  one  line  of  cases  involving 
unds  to  importers  were  held  to  come  within  the  tariff  desig- 
or  trimmings,  but  later,  under  the  act  of  1897,  they  were 
I  as  manufactures  of  silk  not  specially  provided  for  when 
unerciallj  known  as  trimmings.  In  1909  ribbons  were 
[ly  provided  for  under  about  the  same  description  as  is 
;he  act  of  1913,  and  made  subject  to  a  duty  of  50  per  cent. 
13  they  have  paid  a  duty  oi  45  per  cent.  In  tne  fiscal 
1,  the  year  in  which  the  tariff  act  of  1913  went  into  effect, 
31  ribbons,  as  has  been  previously  explained,  increased  to 
several  times  that  of  the  preceding  year.     However,  sub- 

0  the  fiscal  year  1914,  imports  have  been  exceptionally  small, 
e  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1914,  when  the  former 

still  in  force  and  when  it  was  Imown  that  the  lower  duty 
3ome  operative  in  the  last  nine  months  of  the  year,  more 
e  imported  and  entered  for  consumption,  than  had  been  im- 
d  entered  for  consimiption  in  the  preceding  year.  Owing 
acts  and  to  the  sharp  wave  of  extraordinary  demand  pre- 

1913  and  1914,  which  has  been  previously  discussed,  the 
3rt  of  1914  can  not  be  considered  a  resiilt  of  the  lower 
>13. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

lestic  producer  faces  no  great  competitive  disadvantage  in 
procuring  machinery,  or  the  cotton  yarn  and  thrown  silk 

1  most  ribbons  are  made,  but  must  pay  more  for  the  spun 
"or  ribbons  of  cheaper  grades.  As  a  whole,  he  suffers 
Ivantage  in  procuring  materials  or  equipment.  fThe 
For  the  most  part  well  standardized.  The  method  of  pro- 
)^vs  extensive  use  of  machinery  and  is  well  suited  to  domes- 
oiis.  The  industry,  however,  requires  comparatively 
r  in  almost  every  process,  and  the  domestic  producer  has 
3  disadvantage  in  the  smaller  supply  and  higher  price  of 
r  in  tlie  United  States  as  compared  with  Europe. 
>etjtive  position  of  the  domestic  and  Euporean  producer 

moreover,  in  regard  to  the  production  of  different  sorts 
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of  ribbons.  Ip  producing  ribbons  of  standard  weave  from  high-grade 
materials,  the  competitive  position  of  the  domestic  producer  is 
sbongest,  for  these  nbbons  permit  of  the  most  machine  manipulation, 
involve  the  employment  of^the  least  highly  skilled  labor,  and  repre- 
sent the  lowest  labor  cost  per  unit  of  output.  Such  nbbons  are  ex- 
tensively made  in  the  Unittxl  States  and  practically-  none  are  imported. 
Even  before  the  war  there  were  some  exports  of  this  type  ofgoods. 

llie  competitive  position  of  the  domestic  producer  is  less  strong  in 
regard  to  the  production  of  ribbons  made  from  low-grade  raw  silk, 
even  of  standud  weave,  for  the  machinery  can  not  be  run  at  such 
high  speed,  and,  as  has  been  explained,  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of 
production  is  greatly  increased  wnen  low-grade  silk  is  used.  I^iere- 
lore  it  doea  not  pay  the  domestic  producer  in  the  same  proportion 
fo  manufacture  nbbons  from  low-grade  raw  material. 

Unally,  in  the  production  of  ribbons  demanded  in  small  quantities, 
of  ribbons  of  complicated  weave,  of  ribbons  made  with  tinsel  or  metal 
Uiread,  and  of  ribbons  made  on  hand  looriis,  the  competitive  position 
of  the  domestic  producer  is  weakest.  The  production  of  such  ribbons 
requires  not  only  an  exceedingly  lai^  labor  cost  in  proportion  to 
total  cost,  but  the  employment  of  very  highly  skilled  lal>or.  They 
are  not  extensively  produced  in  America,  and  the  most  extreme  types 
could  not  be  profitably  produced  here  without  a  much  higher  degree 
of  protection.  They  form  almost  the  entire  import,  which  is  ther^ore 
not  competitive  with  domestic  production. 

The  ribbon  industry  is  a  branch  of  the  silk  industry  which  is  of  long 
standing  and  which  is  fully  developed.  The  duties  levied  in  recent 
years  have  prevented  importation,  except  of  the  sorts  of  ribbons  which 
domestic  production  is  not  well  suited  to  handle,  and  of  ribbons 
needed  to  supply  a  shortage  of  domestic  production  in  years  of  swollen 
domestic  demand.  In  normal  years  domestic  production  supplies 
the  entire  domestic  consumption  of  ribbons  advantageously  made  in 
America.  The  growth  of  the  domestic  industry  is  therefore  mainly 
dependent  upon  the  furiiier  growth  of  the  domestic  demand  and  the 
extension  of  the  small  export  trade  which  has  developed,  rather  than 
upon  elimination  of  European  competition. 

TABIFF  CONSmEBATIONS. 

The  variety  of  ribbons  is  so  great,  and  the  ribbon  import  so  largely 
composed  of  specialties  which  can  not  he  adequately  covered  by 
specific  duties,  unless  those  duties  be  based  upon  an  unduly  minute 
and  technical  classification,  that  specific  duties  on  ribbons  nave  gen- 
erallj;^  been  thought  impracticable.  Any  specific  duty  would  need  to 
be  reinforced  by  an  aa  valorem  minimum  rate  clause  to  provide  for 
articles  with  special  factors  of  value  which  a  specific  duty  could  not 
take  into  account,  and  as  few  ribbons  are  imported  except  specialties, 
most  of  the  import  would  consist  of  goods  that  would  come 
within  that  clause.  On  this  account,  although  the  tariff  act  of  ld09 
imposed  specific  duties  on  mc^t  manufactures  of  silk,  ribbons  were 
made  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty.** 

totbeTulflC(Riimis3<oa(HAy,  1919)  one  o[  tbe  leading  men  In  the  silk  industry 
utr  WM  placed  on  rlbbooa  In  the  tariff  at  IMI  nhen  almost  all  olher  duUea  vm 
lifflmKy  of  preparing  a  spedOc  clBsslflcatlon  which  would  tokD  lota  account  the 
width)  of  ribbons  u  well  is  the  variations  in  quality.  Oneness,  weave,  and  otlin 
'akrein  dnt;  wu  also  chosen  because  it  was  found  dimcult  to  fH  ribbon  pioducen 
t  U  to  what  would  be  latisCoctary." 
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Tarltl  duBlflcal 


Rlbboni,  •  •  •  iiotex«wdliigl31nir)ietilnwldth,Bndlfwltli 
t«teiiirei,   •   •   ■   eompoiwl  wholly  or liichlfllvaluBofallfc, 

Ribbons, '*  •  '  nDtexcG«<l)ne  121nFlie3lnwldth  and  llwltb 
r»t  edges,  ■  *  •  ma-le  ol  silk  or  n(  which  silk  or  »  "  • 
are  the  camponsnt  niaterlal9  o[  chief  value,  II  not  embri^dered 
In  id;  manner,  and  not  specially  provided  lor  In  this  secllou, 


SO  per  centum  ad  v 


COUBT  AND   TnEASURV   DECISIONS. 

1  hftt-trimmings  cases  nrising  under  the  tariff  act  of  1883,  the 
whether  ribbons  were  trimmings  was  decided  as  a  question 
pon  the  evidence  in  each  case.  Under  the  act  of  1897,  which, 
act  of  1883,  contained  no  specific  provision  for  silk  ribbons, 
bona  were  held  to  come  withm  the  provision  for  manufactures 
(Gartner  V.  United  States,  131  Fed.  574.)  In  that  case  some 
ibbona  were  and  some  were  not  trimmings;  those"  used  for 
gs  were  required  to  be  further  fashioned  for  such  use.  In  a 
ie  it  was  held  that  such  articles  did  not  become  trimmings 
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>y  i«rere  so  fashioned  as  to  be  applied  to  the  articles  to  be 
(Robinson  v.  United  States,  121  Fed.  204.)  As  the 
m  the  Gartner  case  were  not  commercially  known  as  trim- 
tie  Treasury  Department,  on  advice  of  the  Attorney  General, 
ed  in  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court.  (T.  D.  25375.) 
ns  composed  chiefly  of  silk,  but  in  part  of  cotton,  were  held 
'  classified  as  manufactures  of  silk  under  that  act  rather  than 
3ons,  *  *  *  of  cotton  *  *  *  whether  composed  in 
Ladia  rubber  or  otherwise,  *  *  *,''  the  word  ''otherwise" 
terpreted  to  have  the  meaning  of  "not,''  and  not  as  relating 
materials  than  india  rubber.  (Gartner  v.  United  States,  158 
19,  aflanning  154  Fed.  957.) 

SILK  SMALL  WARES. 

SUMMABY. 

manufacture  of  plain  small  wares,  narrow  fabrics  under  12 
in  width,  when  oraids  are  not  considered,  represents  but  a 
3art  of  the  silk  industry.  The  conditions  of  manufacture  are 
Led  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  it  entin^ly  from  other 
es  of  silk  production. 

[nost  important  item  imported  is  hatbands.  Domestic  produc- 
1914  was  $607,204  and  unports  amounted  to  $484,369.  These 
rom  Germanv,  and  in  normal  times  there  was  considerable  com- 
n  between  the  foreign  and  the  domestic  article.  Only  small 
ts  of  other  narrow  goods  are  imported.  The  greatest  value  was 
80  in  1921.  The  articles  included  in  this  paragraph  are  mainly 
3s  suited  to  standardization  and  quantity  production. 

General  Information. 

description. 

term  "small  wares,"  while  not  used  in  the  tariff  act,  is  fre- 
ly  appUed  to  narrow  fabrics  not  over  12  inches  in  width  and 
scelmneous  articles  made  immediately  from  the  silk  thread, 
as  cords  and  tassels.  Most  narrow  fabrics  are  woven  on  the 
1  loom,  but  many  of  the  products  of  the  braiding  machine  are 
X  in  use  and  in  general  appearance.  Some  of  these  fall  under 
emized  provisions  of  paragraph  316  (act  of  1913)  as  the  most 
ic  descnption;  braids  in  general  are  dutiable  at  a  higher  rat© 
•  paragraph  358. 

the  articles  included  in  paragraph  316,  handing  comprises  the 
r  part  of  the  imports.  It  is  a  narrow  fabric,  either  woven  or 
ed,  used  as  hat  and  cap  bands,  as  borders  or  finishing  on  dresses, 
or  securing  bundles  of  cigars.  Elastic  banding  is  frequently  silk 
•ed  and  as  such  would  come  under  this  paragraph.  It  is  used  for 
rs  and  in  the  manufacture  of  corsets  and  vanous  kinds  of  sup- 
I  and  braces.  The  market  is  lai^ely  supplied  by  the  domestic 
Jtry. 

Tiding  is  used  to  secure  the  edges  of  cloth  or  of  a  garment  to  pre- 
fraying  or  raveling  or  to  give  additional  strength.  One  of  the 
;  familiar  forms  of  binding  is  a  thin  taffeta  ribbon,,  about  three- 
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eighths  of  an  mch  wide,  sold  in  bolts  of  from  8  to  10  yards  each  for  seam 
finishing.  This  comes  in  all  staple  colors  and  is  carried  in  quantities 
by  retaU  stores,  as  well  as  being  sold  to  the  garment  trade.  Aoraidlike 
bmding  is  frequently  used  as  a  finish  for  the  edges  of  tailored  gar- 
ments, and  there  are  special  bindings  for  carpets  and  for  blanket<i. 

Belting  for  separate  belts  of  narrow  silk  fabric  is  little  used  at  the 
present  time,  but  inner  belting  to  which  skirts,  or  the  waists  and 
skirts  of  dresses,  are  attached  to  insure  the  proper  adjustment  of 
fullness  and  "hang"  is  considered  practically  indispensable.  Much 
of  this  is  cotton,  but  silk  belting  m  varying  wid&s  from  2  to  4 
inches,  either  reinforced  with  bonmg  or  made  of  a  heavy  ffrosgrain, 
is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  for  use  in  garments  of  we  better 
quahty. 

Bone  casings  are  narrow  tubular  fabrics  with  which  corset  steels 
and  "boning"  used  in  dressmaking  are  covered. 

Braces,  suspenders,  and  garters  are  articles  produced  from  narrow 
fabric,  usually  made  elastic  by  weaving  india-rubber  threads  in  the 
warp.  The  manufacture  of  elastic  banding,  webbing,  and  articles 
maae  therefrom  is  a  very  important  branch  of  the  small-wares  indus- 
try, but  imports  are  slight.  Former  tariff  acts  had  a  special  pro- 
vision for  gorings  which  were  the  elastic  bandings  used  in  the  sides  of 
shoes.  The  vogue  for  this  style  of  shoe  passed  and  the  term  gorings 
became  practically  obsolete. 

Tvbings,  including  tubular  elastics,  are  fabrics  woven  or  braided  in 
tubular  form. 

Webbing  is  the  term  commonly  applied  to  narrow  fabrics,  whether 
woven  or  braided,  which  are  intended  for  strength  or  to  bear  weight, 
such  as  a  belt  or  a  surcingle  or  suspender  webbing.  Suspender 
webbing  sometimes  has  the  button-holes  automatically  woven  mto  it. 

Cords  are  made  by  braiding  or  by  twisting  together  three  or  more 
threads;  the  larger  the  number  of  threads  the  more  nearly  does  the 
cross  section  of  me  resulting  cord  approach  a  circle. 

Tassels,  frequently  used  as  a  finisn  for  the  ends  of  cords,  are  made 
by  securing  a  oundie  of  threads  or  small  cords  at  one  end  in  such  a 
way  that  it  may  be  used  for  a  pendent  ornament. 

Narrow  fabrics  embroiderea  in  any  maimer  are  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  316  and  fall  under  paragraph  358  of  the  act 
of  1913.  Articles  made  by  cutting  or  splitting  gooas  woven  on  wide 
looms  are  dutiable  under  the  provisions  for  broad  silks. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

Materials. — ^The  United  States  is  the  greatest  raw  silk  market  in 
the  world  and  has  the  largest  silk  throwing  industry;  hence  silk  yam 
is  as  easily  obtainable  here  as  in  other  countries,  and  with  Uttle  price 
variation.  For  some  small  wares  cotton  is  used  in  conjimction  with 
silk,  and  special  purposes  require  yams  which  are  not  normally 
made  in  the  United  States.  Hatbands,  which  are  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles  included  under  small  wares,  are  usually  made  with  a 
weft  of  cotton  yam.  In  a  report  on  cotton  yam  made  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  1920/*  it  is  stated  that  whereas  some  hatbands  are 
made  entirely  of  silk,  the  staple  article  of  large  consumption  is  a  mixed 
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de   with  a  silk  warp  and  cotton  filling.     Domestic  cotton 

e  not  found  suitable  for  hatband  manufacture,  and  Endish 

bhtis  purpose  were  imported  in' increasing  proportions.    Dur- 

erioa   of  high  prices,  American  spinners,  having  a  greater 

profit,  were  able  to  expend  more  effort  to  meet  the  recjuire- 

^atband  manufacturers.    Cotton  yarn  for  use  as  filling  in 

must  be  combed  or  else  extra  well  carded,  preferably  of  long 

tton,  and  spun  and  twisted  (doubled)  very  evenly,  so  that 

ven  with  a  silk  warp  the  product  will  be  as  free  as  possible 

cips.      Very  little  twist  is  given  these  yarns  and  they  are 

'  or  polished  to  lay  the  fuzz.    English  yam  has  usually  been 

I  in  the  gray,  but  some  Gemiian-dyed  yam  has  been  used  be- 

tlie  superiority  of  the  colors.    Cotton  yam  imported  for  use 

anuf  acture  of  hatbands  amounted  to  180,178  pounds  in  1914, 

14,702  pounds  in  1918. 

Lch  detail  is  available  concerning  other  branches  of  the  silk 
eires  industry,  nor  is  the  collection  of  such  data  warranted  for 
pose  of  this  survey,  as  other  items  in  this  paragraph  are  not 
to  the  same  foreign  competition. 

ods  of  production — Equipment, — The  articles  enumerated  in  this 
Lph  are  for  the  most  part  products  of  the  ribbon  loom^*^  usually 
aple  weave,  as  they  are  intended  more  for  purposes  of  utilitv 
\  trimmings,  which  are  specially  provided  for  under  paragraph 
v^ttempts  have  been  made  to  produce  elastic  webbing  in  wide 
slashed  to  width  by  stationary  knives  in  the  loom,  or  by  cal- 
ig  a  sheet  of  elastic  between  two  pieces  of  finely  woven  cloth 
tting  into  strips,  but  neither  of  these  products  met  with  much 
Practically  all  elastic  webbing  is  now  woven  with  finished 
3n  narrow  looms. 

many  is  the  most  important  manufacturer  of  textile  machinery 
lall  ware  weaving  and  formerly  narrow  looms  were  imported 
that  country  and  from  England,  but  domestic  manufacturers 
now  developed  a  type  of  loom  peculiarly  adapted  to  manufac- 
l  conditions  in  the  United  States.  In  order  to  counter-balance 
eater  labor  costs,  speed  of  operation  is  a  very  important  ele- 
in  American  production.  To  this  end  narrow  looms  have  been 
which  are  often  speeded  as  high  as  180  picks  per  minute, 
perate  at  this  speed,  with  so  many  pieces  of  web,  a  heavv 
of  loom  is  required  to  make  satisfactory  goods,  free  from  thick 
th,in  places  resulting  from  irregularities  of  speed  or  variable 
lentum. 

le  speed  of  the  looms  is  not  so  significant  a  factor  in  the  German 
stry;  hence  it  is  feasible  to  operate  much  lighter  machinery, 
ramework  of  which  is,  as  a  rule,  of  wood  and  the  looms  in  conse- 
ice  much  cheaper  than  the  American.     It  is  possible,  therefore, 

I  German  factory  to  be  equipped  at  less  cost  than  an  American, 
,  because  of  the  smaller  and!^  slower  looms,  to  produce  a  greater 
ety  of  articles. 

he  labor  unions  are  particularly  well  organized  in  branches  of  the 

II  wares  industry  in  certain  localities  m  the  United  States  and 
trol  the  output  per  operative,  allowing  one  person  to  run  only  one 
3on  loom  or  two  garment-label  looms. 

■ -^ 5 ' "-— 

iee  Kibbons,  p.  12. 
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Organization. — There  is  practically  no  uniformity  in  oi^anizatioi 
the  silk  small  wares  industry;  some  articles,  such  as  hatbands, 
made  in  ribbon  factories,  in -broad  silk  mills,  or  in  eatablishmi 
devoted  solely  to  the  manufacture  of  hatbands:  some  concerns  ni 
a  great  variety  of  articles,  and  as  the  machinery  may  be  rea 
diverted  from  cotton  to  silk,  both  cotton  and  biIk  small  wares 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  made  in  the  same  factory. 

Geographical  distribiJtwn. — ^There  are  no  distinctive  centers  of 
industry  in  the  United  States  as  there  are  in  Gurope,  though  a  < 
siderable  proportion  of  the  hatband  production  is  m  Paterson,  K 
In  general  the  largest  part  of  the  output  comes  from  New  Yi 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut. 

Domestic  production. — The  production  of  articles  embraced 
paragraph  316  can  not  be  reckoned  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
cause  the  census  classifications  do  not  coincide  with  tariff  descripti 
Under  the  designation  "Braids  and  bindings,"  which  comprise  s^ 
of  the  articles  included  in  the  small  wares  paragraph,  and  probabl 
lareer  proportion  some  which  are  not,  the  census  figures  sho 
value  of  13,073,648  in  1914,  and  $12,837,000"  in  1919.  The  uncli 
fied  products  made  by  the  silk  manufacturing  industry  proper 
ported  under  the  general  heading  "All  other  are  shown  in  si 
detail  for  1914.  'Iiiese  include  several  items  of  small  wares,  la 
valued  at  $971,789,  hatbands  at  $607,204,  and  fishlines  at  $177, 

Suspehders,  garters,  and  elastic  webbing  from  which  these 
made  are  given  as  a  separate  industry  with  a  total  productioi 
$24,432,753  in  1914  and  $58,884,000  in  1919,  but  no  distmction 
made  as  to  the .  materials  of  which  the  articles  were  compo 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  led  in  value  of  output. 

Exports. — No  export  statistics  are  recorded  prior  to  January  1! 
for  the  first  quarter^ of  1922  they  amounted  in  value  to  $43,: 
which  was  greater  than  imports  for  the  same  period." 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 

The  countries  of  foreign  production  can  only  be  judged  from  ti 
statbtics,  a  general  survey  of  which  points  to  the  fact  that  prior  to 
war,  at  least,  Germany  was  the  most  important  foreign  manuf  act 
of  silk  small  wares,  supplying  about  90  per  cent  of  the  imports 
the  United  States.     This  trade  was  largely  in  hatbands,  whicl 
dustry  thrives  at  Barmen,  Elberfeld,  (Sefeld,   and  the  surrounumg 
district.     An  American  manufacturer  of  hatbands,  who  also  imported 
the  German  product,  stated  that  the  Germans  had  certain  manu- 
facturing advantages,  for  even  with  slower  machines  German 
costs  were  no  greater  than  the  American,  whereas  this  very: 
enabled  them  to  save  material  costs  by  using  a  looser  twist  and  li 
weight  silk  yarn  than  would  be  possible  on  the  high-speed  Ami         i 
mariunes."     A  correspondingly  greater  labor  cost  would  be  inv  E 

on  the  part  of  the  American  manufacturer  by  any  attempt  to  ! 

materials  through  slackening  production.     The  manufacturer  q  t 

also  stated  that  silk  dyeing  at  that  time  was  about  as  expensi^         ; 
more  satisfactory  in  Germany  than  in  the  United  States.     As  I 

"  Cenaus  Qgurea. 

s  Sea  Addenda,  p.  fiS. 

u  iluifl  hearlDgs,  Senst*  Finaim  Coumiitles,  1013.  vol.  2,  p.  137D. 
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)  frequently  made  in  conjunction  with  ribbons,  both  France 
bzerland  figure  to  some  extent  in  the  export  trade.  St. 
in  France  is  especially  known  as  a  center  of  the  hatband 

IMPORTS. 

ering  the  30-year  period,  1892-1920,  during  which  four 
tanff  acts  were  in  operation,  the  largest  imports  of  silk 
res  amoimted  to  $1,221,528  in  1907.  Imports  xmder  the  act 
irere  less  than  under  the  act  of  1890,  although  the  duty  had 
iced  from  50  to  45  per  cent.  The  act  of  1897  broadened  the 
bion  so  that  the  larger  amounts  shown  during  those  years  do 
ate  that  imports  actually  increased.  There  was  in  fact 
a  steady  decline  from  1907  to  1913  in  which  year  imports 
to  $489,830.  As  the  largest  part  of  these  reduced  impor- 
ame  from  Germany  they  dwindled  still  more  after  1914.  A 
rival  of  the  German  trade  was  apparent  by  a  rise  in  the 
'or  1920  and  1921.     In  the  latter  year  they  amoimted  to 


I 


large  part  of  the  imports,  usually  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  are 

;s,  including  hatbands"  that  separate  statistics  for  this  item 

1  recorded  since  1903.     The  heaviest  imports  were  $1,042,923 

From  1910  to  1914  there  was  considerable  decrease  in  the 

imports  due  presimiably  to  the  growth  of  the  domestic 

The  value  of  imports  in  1913  was  $458,065,  the  lowest 

ear.     In  1920  a  value  of  $142,201  was  imported  and  this  was 

in  1921  to  $249,205,  which  was  still  far  below  the  pre-war 

1919  statistics  of  imports  for  consumption  the  item  of  small 
LS  further  broken  up,  making  in  all  seven  classifications. 
;s,  including  hatbands,"  amounted  to  82  per  cent  of  the 
:  small  wares  in  1920  and  57  per  cent  in  1921;  "cords, 
id  cords  and  tassels, "  the  second  largest  item,  constituted 
nt  and  38  per  cent  in  each  year,' respectively.  Bindings 
)  in  importance  in  1921,  followed  by  webs  and  webbing  and 
ngs;  garters,  suspenders  and  braces;  and  belts  and  belting, 
pecially  mentioned  in  the  tariff  act,  was  listed  each  year,  but 
e  no  imports  under  that  heading. 

3  by  countries  show  that  Germany  was  the  most  important 
the  silk  small-wares  trade,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
lat  nearly  all  of  the  hatbands  came  from  Germany  (some  few 
1  France).  In  pre-war  years  small  amounts  of  the  total 
wares  were  supplied  by  Italy.  France,  and  the  United  Bang- 
since  1914,  by  Japan  and  unina  in  increasing  proportions, 
■or  1920  show  the  highest  value  from  the  Netherlands, 
ily  transshipments  of  German  goods.  The  lack  of  German 
)n  during  recent  years  has  added  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
ade,  which  has  been  reflected  in  increased  imports  to  the 
ates,  greater  from  1918  to  1921  than  ever  before. 
J  from  the  Far  East — Japan,  China  and  Hongkong — ^have 
considerably  in  the  last  few  years,  amounting  to  44  per  cent 
bal  in  1921.  The  class  of  imports  showing  the  greatest 
I  cords  and  tassels  which  rose  from  $10,898  in  1919  to 
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idinggf  beltings ^  bmdings,  etc.,  not  (yuer  12  inches  wide — Rates  of  duty. 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  beltings,  bindings, 
*  *  *  cords  and  tassels,  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are 
elastic  or  non-elastic,  *  *  *  made  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 

do .' 

Bandings,  including  hat  bands,  beltings,  bindings,  bone  casings, 
braoes,cords,  cords  and  tassels,  garters,  gorings .  suspenders,  tub- 
ings,and  webs  and  webbings,composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  silk, 
and  whether  composed  in  part  of  india-rubber  or  otherwise, 
if  not  embroidered  in  any  manner  by  hand  or  machinery, 

*  *  *  bandings,  including  hatbands,  beltings,  bindings,  all  of 
the  foregoing  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  width,  and  if  with  fast 
edges,  bone  casings,  braces,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  garters, 
gorings,  suspenders,  tubings,  and  webs  and  webbings,  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silk,  and  whether  cmposed 
in  any  part  of  India  rubber  or  otherwise,  if  not  embroidered  in 
any  manner,  by  hand  or  machinery, 

*  *  *  bandings,  including  hatbands,  belts,  beltings,  bindings, 
all  of  the  foregoing  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  width  andif 


Foregomg 

are  the  component  materials  of  chief  value,  if  not  wnbroidered 

in  any  manner,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 


Rates  of  duty,  spedflo 
and  ad  valorem. 


50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
50  per  cent  pA  valorem. 


Do. 


45  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


ourt  and  Treasury  decisions,  see  surveys  on  cotton  small- 
1  on  laces  and  embroideries.) 

SILK  WEARING  APPAREL. 

Summary. 

iring  apparel  of  silk,  except  knit  goods  and  wearing  apparel 
:ed  in  any  of  the  ways  specified  in  paragraph  358,  is  included 
•aph  317  of  the  act  of  1913.  The  manufacture  of  wearing 
s  not  divided  according  to  materials,  but  rather  according 
laracter  of  garment  made.  It  is  therefore  connected  with 
ifacture  of  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods.  There  are 
be  figures  as  to  the  size  of  the  industry,  but  it  undoubtedly 
many  millions.  The  size  of  the  establishments  varies  from 
emationally  known  houses  to  small  shops  working  on  a 
basis.  All  large  cities  are  to  some  extent  centers  of  garment 
;Ure,  but  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  industry,  particularlv 
s  carried  on  in  New  York.  Exports  of  silk  wearmg  apparel, 
re  first  recorded  in  1918,  have  run  from  $2,556,166  m  that 
;10,016,045  in  1920.  Because  of  general  commercial  condi- 
ports  for  1921  were  much  less  than  for  1920,  but,  even  with 
ease,  exports  for  1921  were  over  $1,500,000  greater  than 
or  the  same  year.  Pre-war  imports  averaged  somewhat  less 
000,000  annually.  This  decreased  abruptly  during  war 
The  recovery  in  1920  and  1921  is  the  result  partly  of  a 
in  favor  of  more  elaborate  garments,  but  it  is  due  chiefly  to 
eign  prices.  Large  quantities  of  French  hand-made  blouses, 
ir,  and  various  other  articles  of  clothing,  were  bought  because 
ceedingly  low  prices  in  France.  Japan  is  the  second  country 
tance  m  our  import  trade  in  wearmg  apparel.  Thi^  repre- 
inite  lines  of  Japanese  goods,  particularly  kimonos.  Men's 
apparel  forms  a  small  part  of  the  total  imports,  but  what 
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there  is  usually  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  organization 
md  efficiency  of  the  garment  trade  are  such  that  the  American  manu- 
facturers are  not  apprehensive  of  foreign  competition.  They  are 
iependent  upon  outside  sources  only  for  ideas  as  to  the  trend  of 
'ashion  because  of  the  acknowledged  style  ascendancy  of  Paris. 

General  Information. 

description. 

Weariiiff  apparel  has  been  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  ' '  arti- 
3les  which  are  ordinarily  worn — dress  in  general. ''  Ready-made 
clothing  is  clothing  made  to  stock  as  distinguished  from  clothing 
nade  to  order.  Paragraph  317  of  the  act  of  1913  provides  for  all 
jilk  wearing  apparel  except  that  which  is  ornamented  with  lace  or 
embroidery.  Wearing  apparel  composed  of  silk  and  india  rubber  is 
specially  mentioned  in  the  tariff  act,  but  is  dutiable  at  the  same  rate 
IS  other  plain  silk  wearing  apparel  and  statistics  are  not  separately 
stated. 

Silk  wearing  apparel  represents  a  broad  manufacturing  field;  in 
'act  it  embraces  several  separate  and  distinct  industries,  distinct 
Tom  one  another  according  to  the  garment  made,  but  inextricably 
[)Ound  up  with  the  manufacture  of  similar  garments  of  other  materials. 
For  example,  manufacturers  of  dresses  seldom  make  any  other  type 
)f  wearing  apparel,  not  even  waists  and  blouses,  which  represent  a 
ivell  defined  and  well  organized  industry,  or  women's  imderwear, 
tvhich  has  various  subdivisions.  Men's  shirts  are  made  by  concerns 
>f  one  class,  men's  neckties  by  another,  and  usually  men's  imder- 
svear  by;  another.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  at  least  six 
specific  industries  comprehended  under  the  general  caption  'bearing 
ipparel"  and  few  establishments  in  any  one  of  the  six  is  devotea 
exclusively  to  making  silk  garments.  The  average  articles  of  dress 
ire  all  required  in  such  large  quantities  that  standardization  with 
ts  consequent  economies  is  possible  in  all  these  lines.  Although 
ittle  different  equipment  is  necessary  for  different  branches  of  the 
ndustry,  for  example,  skirts  and  dresses,  specialization  on  one  or  the 
)ther  develops  greater  efficiency  in  the  labor  and  involves  less  intri- 
cate buying  and  selling  organizations.  The  difficulty  of  securing 
gtccurate  statistical  data  in  regard  to  silk  wearing  apparel  is  evident, 
rhis  difficulty  is  heightened  by  the  number  of  small  concerns  in  each 
ndustry  and  by  the  impossibility  of  separating  ornamented  and 
inomamented  wearing  apparel  in  the  trade,  although  separately 
jrovided  for  in  the  tariff  act.  The  information  in  this  survey  has 
consequently  been  based  primarily  upon  interviews  with  men  in  the 
irade,  with  trade  associations,  and  representatives  of  trade  journals, 
md  with  the  examiners  at  the  United  States  Appraisers'  Stores  at 
ihe  port  of  New  York. 

Men's  clothing,  such  as  shirts  and  neckties,  constitute  a  substantial 
proportion  of  plain  silk  wearing  apparel,  but  certain  lines  of  women's 
vear,  tailored  olouses  and  tailored  underwear,  which  have  had  con- 
liderable  vogue/  would  also  fall  within  this  classification.  * 
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DOliESnC  PRODUCmON. 

-The  United  States  is  the  largest  silk  manufacturing 
16  world,  especially  producing  Quantities  of  the  silks 
ality  which  are  used  in  ready-maae  clothing.  The  very 
also  made  in  this  country,  but  probably  at  a  somewhat 
bhaxL  would  be  required  for  similar  silks  in  older  silk 
g  countries.  Gne  manufacturer  of  the  highest  type 
^thing  states  that,  in  general,  American  silks  are  superior 

dress  goods,  practically  all  of  which  come  from  France 
avelties  or  special  style  features  which  do  not  represent 
3le  amount  of  the  quantity  used  by  the  industry.  They 
acquard  designs,  or  Jacquard  designs  made  with  metal 
in  metal  thread  cloth;  in  fact,  practically  all  of  the  metal 
used  is  imported,  and  the  quantity  would  vary  from 
Lson  according  to  the  exigencies  of  fashion.  A  second 
i  goods  imported  consists  of  plain  woven  goods  in  fancy 
.borate  design  produced  in  small  quantities.  A  third 
i  up  of  plain  goods  of  fine  quality  woven  of  finer  thread 
npactly  than  the  American  and  having  a  more  lustrous 

'  every  weave  of  silk  on  the  market  is  used  by  dress 
rs,  but  materials  accepted  in  other  lines  are  more  limited* 
for  underwear  must  be  washable,  hence  cr^pe  de  chine, 
taffetas,  such  as  radium  and  the  trade-marked  '^  Pussy 
1  wash  satins  are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Shirts, 
e  of  materials  that  will  readily  stand  laundering;  crfepe 
en  having  colored  stripes  or  stripes  of  satin  weave,  and 
\rhich  is  a  shirting  having  a  spun  silk  filling  in  taffeta- 
'^e  with  a  satin  stnpe,  are  two  types  of  silk  shirting  pro- 
e  quantities  by  domestic  weavers.  Japan  supplies  a  large 
of  the  silks  used  for  shirtings,   particularly  pongees, 

fugi,  any  of  which  may  be  plain  or  striped.  These,  with 
,  have  been  imported  in  considerable  quantities  during 
rears.  Tie  silks  are  a  very  distinct  class,  the  better  grades 
n  only  small  quantities  oi  one  design,  the  principal  reason 

which  are  fancies  and  novelties.  In  the  tie  industry, 
esent  a  larger  proportion  to  the  total  consumed  than  m 
Ltting-up  industry.  The  best  grades  in  conservative  pat- 
rom  England,  the  more  conspicuous  designs  from  France, 
grades  from  Italy.  The  English  silks  of  exclusive  design 
ares  about  28  inches  by  28  inches,  frequently  only  three 
in  one  design  and  those  in  different  colors.    The  French 

made  in  squares,  but  are  sold  by  the  yard,  a  few  yards  of 
>  a  customer. 

the  silk  wearing  apparel  industry  is  dependent  upon  f  o^- 
1,  and  most  manufacturers  profess  a  preference  for  Ameri- 

t — Little  specialized  equipment  is  necessary  in  the  manu- 
rearing  apparel,  the  most  important  being  the  ordinary 
line,  or  power  sewing  machine,  with  all  its  various  modi- 
i  adaptations,  and  m  large  standardized  establishments 
cutter,  besides  button-sewing  and  button-holing  ma- 
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chines,  various  machines  for  applying  trimming, 
devices  for  pressing,  an  essential  operation  in  the  ii 
ment  for  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel  of  an 
representing  a  iaree  outlay  of  capital  for  an  establi 
size,  is  not  difficult  to  secure,  all  bein^  made  in  th 
sewing  machine  is  an  American  invention  and  now 
manufactured  by  large,  heavily  capitalized  concer 
chines  are  also  made  tHsroad,  but  the  quality  of  the  A 
is  attested  by  the  number  exported.  In  the  call 
exports  of  sewing  machines  amounted  to  over  tS,000 
to  over  $12,500,000.  Because  of  the  latge  num 
shipped  abroad,  some  wearing  apparel  manufact 
manufacturers  of  shirts,  fear  that  this  is  indicative  o 
wearing  apparel  industry  in  other  countries,  which  wi 
interests  m  the  American  market. 

Methods  of  ■production. — Conditions  under  which  wearing  apparel 
is  made  differ  so  widely  that  there  is  great  variety  in  the  methods  of 
production.  Some  articles,  such  as  shirts,  neckties,  underwear,  and 
the  cheaper  grades  of  women's  garments,  lend  themselves  to  quantity 
production  and  standardization,  but  in  the  more  expensive  lines  only 
a  few  garments  may  be  made  according  to  one  model,  as  the  trade 
which  can  afford  to  pay  higher  prices  demands  exclusiveness. 

Organization. — This  difference  in  the  character  of  the  output  leads 
to  great  variations  in  the  oi^anization  of  firms  manufacturing  wear- 
ing apparel.  Where  more  or  less  standardization  is  possible,  they 
are  made  on  the  factory  system,  but  in  many  cases  such  goods  are 
made  in  customs  shops,  and  even  by  individuals.  Practices  vary 
widely  within  any  given  branch  of  the  industry.  In  silk  dresses,  for 
example,  there  is  the  large  manufacturer  producing  quantities  of 
dresses  according  to  few  models  each  season.  There  are  smaller 
houses,  which  make  up  fewer  dresses  in  greater  variety  to  sell  to  the 
retailer,  and  there  are  the  very  exclusive  shops  which  make  and 
retail  the'dresses  in  one  establishment.  Some  large  wholesale  houses 
make  the  dresses  in  their  own  shops,  aiime  send  out  the  materials  and 
designs  on  contract,  and  some  buy  from  small  manufacturers.  There 
is  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  any  of  these  classes  of  establishments. 
Similar  differences  exist  in  other  branches  of  the  wearing-apparel 
industry.  Men's  shirts  and  neckties,  although  made  by  large  factories, 
are  also  made  by  shops,  sometimes  of  the  most  exclusive  sort.  There 
is  much  variation  in  the  size  of  establishments.  Such  comparatively 
simple  machineiy  is  required  that  the  manufacture  of  wearing  ap- 
parel is  frequently  started  on  a  small  scale. 

As  it  is  not  the  materials  but  the  types  of  garments  produced  which 
represent  lines  of  demarcation  in  the  industry,  no  statistics  concern- 
ing the  silk  wearing-apparel  industry  are  available  either  from  census 
reports  or  from  trade  associations.  The  character  of  ownership  in 
the  clothing  industry  in  general  is  described  in  the  census  report  of 
1914,  as  follows:  "Of  the  entire  number  of  establishments  reported 
for  the  industry  in  1914,  42,9  per  cent  were  under  individual  control, 
16.8  per  cent  were  operated  by  corporations,  and  40.2  per  cent  were 
under  'all  other'  forms  of  ownership.  This  last  ^oup  includes  gen- 
eral and  limited  partnerships,  cooperative  associations,  and  any  other 
form  of  ownership  not  classed  as  'individuals'  or  'corporations.' 
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5  in  this  group  reported  41.9  per  cent  of  the  average 
;e  earners  and  44.4  per  cent  oi  the  value  of  products* 
entage  of  '  all  other^  is  caused  by  such  a  condition  in 
:e,  which  reported  68.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
,  64.2  per  cent  of  the  total  average  number  of  wage 
2.9  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products,  and  natu- 
he  totals  for  the  United  States."^* 

distribution, — ^A  large  proportion  of  the  industry  is 
r  York,  but  all  large  cities  are  centers  of  silk  wearmg- 
acture.  Besides  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
\st,  Chicago  and  Cleveland  in  the  Middle  West,  and  Los 
West  are  important  in  this  industry.  New  York  is,  of 
it  important  market  and  has  always  enjoyed  a  certain 
stige  as  the  originator  of  styles  in  this  country  and  as 
>oint  of  import  of  French  models  in  women's  wear  and, 
e,  of  Enghsh  models  in  men's  wear. 
oduction  and  consumption. — No  figures,  or  even  esti- 
lestic  production  in  the  silk  wearing-apparel  industry 
L  of  the  industry  are  available.  Such  data  would  be 
if  not  impossible,  to  obtain,  because,  first,  there  are  so 
lops  and  establishments  which  in  the  aggregate  con- 
;e  quota  to  the  total  production,  and,  second,  silk 
el  is  made  by  the  same  concerns  that  manufacture  gar- 
ool,  cotton,  or  linen,  so  that  a  particular  manufacturer 
tly  be  unable  to  tell  how  much  of  one  and  how  much 
produced.  It  may  safely  be  surmised  that  each  of  the 
referred  to  produces  goods  valued  at  several  million 
ily.  Silk  dresses  are  worn  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
of  women,  and  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The  market 
vear  is  more  limited,  but  the  use  seems  to  become  more 
rear.  Much  of  this  is  of  course  supplied  by  the  manu- 
Ik  knit  underwear,  but  the  very  cheap  grades  are  made 
ieht  habutai  and  cr6pe  de  chine  and  can  imdersell  the 
The  very  fine  grades  of  underwear  are  also  made  from 

These  are  usually  elaborately  trunmed  with  lace  or 
lence  would  fall  imder  the  classification  of  paragraph 
isumption  of  silk  shirts  somewhat  increased  during  the 
wages,  but  year  in  and  year  out  there  is  a  definite  and 
L  this  type  of  garment  in  certain  localities.  The  extreme 
outhwest  makes  woolen  clothing  unbearable  during  a 
the  year.  This  has  led  to  the  custom  of  dispensmg 
consequently  the  silk  shirt  of  rather  good  quality  finds 
market  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  fact  that  the 
I  is  by  far  the  largest  producer  of  broad  silks  indicates 
wearing-apparel  industry  in  this  country,  which  would 
b  of  the  broad  silks,  is  much  larger  than  in  any  foreign 

:ports. — Export  statistics  of  silk  wearing  apparel  were 

in  1918,  in  which  year  they  amounted  to  $2,556,166; 

Teased  by  over  100  per  cent  in  1919  to  $5,600,035  and 

10  per  cent  in  1920,  when  they  were  $10,016,045.     In 

equaled  $7,261,798.     The  large  number  of  coimtries 

actures,  1914,  vol.  11,  p.  188. 
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which  receive  substantial  amounts  shows  that  this  trade  is  widely 
distributed.  These  statistics  include  silk  knit  goods,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  considerable  proportion  represents  silk  hosiery.'*  Dunnff  each 
of  the  years  for  which  statistics  are  given,  exports  to  Canada  far 
exceed  those  ^o  any  other  country.  Canadian  import  figures  show 
that  about  one-third  of  the  silk  wearing  apparel  received  from  the 
United  States  consists  of  hosiery.  Since  Canada  is  the  most  im- 
portant foreign  market  for  American-made  silk  wearing  apparel,  a 
brief  analysis  of  Canadian  import  statistics  would  be  of  interest. 
The  total  was  $1,491,751  in  1918,  of  which  82  per  cent  came  from  the 
United  States;  $3,233,855  in  1920,  83  per  cent  from  the  United 
States,  and  $2,219,108  in  1921,  67  per  cent  from  the  United  States. 
The  classificatipns  which  make  this  total  are  hosiery,  blouSses,  shirts, 
imderwear,  shawls,  and  clothing  n.  o.  p.  f.,  stated  in  order  of  impor- 
tance except  for  the  last,  whicn  is  by  far  the  greatest,  amoimting  to 
over  $2,000,000  in  1920  and  over  $1,600,000  m  1921.  The  United 
States  supplied  more  than  78  per  cent  of  the  unspecified  silk  clothing 
and  more  than  90  per  cent  of  both  the  hosiery  and  blouses  in  1920, 
but  only  61  per  cent  of  the  unspecified  clothing  and  83  per  cent  of 
the  blouses  m  1921.  The  per  cent  of  hosiery  varied  httle.  Silk 
shirts  are  the  only  important  item  of  which  the  largest  proportion 
does  not  come  from  tme  United  States.  These  are  principally  sup- 
plied by  Japan,  but  the  total  is  so  small  as  not  to  affect  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Canadian  silk  wearing  apparel  market. 

The  United  Kingdom  ranked  next  to  Canada  as  a  consumer  of 
American  silk  apparel  in  1919  and  1920,  in  the  latter  year  taking  a 
value  of  $1,894,526.  The  value  sent  to  Argentina  in  1921  amoimted 
to  $1,028,976. 

Cuba  and  Australia  followed  in  importance,  but  exports  to  none  of 
these  equaled  $1,000,000.  The  United  States  sent  silk  wearing 
apparel,  valued  at  $411,181,  to  France  in  1920,  but  this  was  less  than 
one-sixth  the  amount  received  from  that  country  in  the  same  year. 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 

Although  no  statistics  of  production  in  foreign  countries  are  avail- 
able, there  are  many  indications  that  France  is  first  in  this  industry. 
An  examination  of  maports  into  other  countries  usually  discloses  the 
fact  that  France  is  the  chief  country  of  origin.  Few  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  are  itemizeid  in  the  statistics  oi  many  coimtries,  but 
cravats  are  specified  in  the  reports  of  most  South  American  countries, 
amounting  usually  to  a  fair  proportion  of  the  total  imports  of  silk 
wearing  apparel  in  those  countries.  This  may  be  because  women's 
ready-made  garments  are  less  popular  than  in  the  United  States. 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  Austria-Hungary  are 
the  principal  countries  from  which  silk  cravats  are  obtamed  by 
Soutn  American  countries.  France  supplies  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
other  articles  of  silk  wearing  apparel  imported  into  South  American 
coimtries.  The  total  exports  of  silk  wearing  apparel  from  Japan  are 
rather  large,  but  consist  almost  entirely  of  special  articles,  kimonas 
and  nightgowns,  as  the  Japanese  can  not  make  occidental  clothing 
which  in  style  and  cut  can  compete  in  the  markets  of  Europe  ana 
America. 

-  '"^Fi  — ■  ■  '  -■■ -iiii-^  ■■1.^^—   I.  .  ..  .I.,  ^^l■-ll■l^  I  ■,_._i.i  ,  ^,  i»ii  ■■■■II.  i..,» 

*>  Export  statistics  for  the  first  quarter,  1922,  are  given  in  more  detail.    See  Addenda,  p.  58. 


^  J 
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r  consumption  of  plain  silk  wearing  apparel  were  not 
tely  from  those  ornamented  with  lace  and  embroidery 
e  act  of  1913,  so  a  table  of  total  imports  of  silk  wearing 

1S91  to  1921  is  given,  followed  bv  a  second  table  of 
lin  silk  wearing  apparel  from  1914  to  1921.     The  highest 

$o.275,66S  in  1911  and  the  lowest  $1,310,700  in  1899. 
921  were  $5,225,009,  second  only  to  1911.  The  period 
3  1911  was  marked  by  a  gradual  increase  in  imports, 
diminished  in  1912  and  1913.  The  total  imports  for 
•ger  than  for  either  of  the  two  preceding  years,  but  it  is 
i  note  that  over  40  per  cent  of  the  year's  total  came  in 
rst  quarter  under  the  higher  tariff  of  1909,  the  duties 
.05  per  cent,  while  the  duties  for  the  last  three  quarters 
V  56.23  per  c«it  of  the  valuation.  During  the  remaining 
the  act  of  1913  the  annual  value  of  imports  was  less  than 
ears  under  the  act  of  1909.  This  was  probably  due  to 
conditions  of  transportation,  restriction  of  export,  and 
of  luxury  manufacture  in  belligerent  countries.  Silk 
separately  stated  in  import  for  consumption  statistics, 
greatest  imports  was  1913,  for  which  1,304  dozen,  valued 
are  recorded.  Since  then  the  largest  amount  was  271 
d  at  $10,815,  in  1917. 

s  always  been  the  most  important  source  of  the  imports 

ig  apparel  into  the  American  market,  averaging  $2,647,798 

ears  1910-1914,  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total.    Although 

decrease  in  imports  from  France  during  war  years,  tne 
5982,639  in  1918,  and  imports  for  1921  were  $2,749,610. 
ntributed  $1,098,221  in  1910  and  $1,040,384  in  1911, 
fell  to  $403,810  in  1912  and  were  less  in  each  successive 
>20.    Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  $1,098,542 

have  never  been  as  much  as  one-half  as  great  in  any 

Export  statistics  of  these  countries  are  not  given  in  suf- 
l  to  ascertain  the  varieties  of  wearing  apparel  suppUed  by 
wearino:  apparel  from  Japan  averaged  annually  less  than 
lion  dollars  in  value  prior  to  1916,  but  in  1920  amounted 
52.  This  was  the  largest  value  imported  from  any  one 
ler  than  France  during  the  period  shown  in  the  "table. 
»ta  for  1921  was  not  so  large.  Japanese  imports  did  not 
ice  of  the  diminished  European  supply,  because  they  are 
ipanese  products,  consisting  largely  of  kimonas  and  night- 
e  increase  represents  rather  an  increased  activity  of 
anufactiu'ers  and  a  more  energetic  sales  campaign  in  the 
larket  than  a  supplanting  of  other  trade, 
erviews  with  examiners  at  the  appraisers'  stores  in  New 
md  with  men  in  the  trade,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 

part  of  the  silk  wearing  apparel  imported  is  women's 
parel,  most  of  which  comes  nt>m  France.  Paris  is  the 
ter  for  women's  styles,  and  costumers  and  manufacturers 
iintries  go  there  for  inspiration.  Paris  gowns  are  bought 
e  suggestions  they  carry;  thev  are  imported,  for  the  most 
y  as  models  to  be  copied  with  various  modifications  and 
'  expectation  of  being  sold  in  this  country  at  a  price  which 


^ 
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s  ^muL  ^*ciik  hy  Ujatwrttajn^erie-  aKC  ir  mdrrtmiaii-  «5i»catili^  n^Emap 
tltp  excelieirt  mflterud,  aitc  ^sm^enor  Tm?gL  or'  ?Ten^  ;*r:*L  ^EmsisL 
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aring:  apparel  whether  plain  or  ornamented.  The 
aed  the  60  per  cent  rate,  out  made  a  special  provision 
>T  w^earing  apparel  ornamented  with  lace  or  embroid- 
Lever  or  Go  through  machine.  The  act  of  1913  pro- 
lamented  wearing  apparel,  regardless  of  the  manner 
ce  or  embroidery  was  made,  at  60  per  cent,  and  for 
ig  apparel  (par.*317)  at  50  per  cent. 

ooMPKTrrrrE  conditions. 

>f  the  industry  is  surrounded  by  conditions  more  or 
to  it  alone.  France  leads  the  world  in  the  dress  or 
ry,  inasmudi  as  it  dictates  the  fashion,  but  it  does 
lal  production.  Paris  gowns  are  sold  in  all  countries 
ndividual  pundiases  of  the  well  to  do,  not  the  large- 
I  the  masses.  The  bulk  of  American  ready-to-wear 
le  on  the  quantity-production  basis,  many  garments 
ne  model.  The  more  exclusive  shops  carry  gowns 
French;  gowns  individual  in  style  and  ornamentation. 
s  not  superior  to  an  American  either  artistically  or  in 
nship,  but  Paris  sets  the  pace  of  fashion  and  Parisian 
'  the  trend  of  style  from  season  to  season.    American 

find  it  necessary  to  follow  the  French  suggestions 
"ench  model  gowns  to  stimulate  their  own  trade  by 
on  and  adaptation  of  the  latest  accepted  ideas.  In 
spect.  except  wage  rates,  the  American  industry  has 

advantages  and  the  lower  foreign  wage  rates  do  not 
esent  cheaper  labor,  being  offset  by  greater  efficiency 
establishments.  The  clause  providing  for  the  free 
[  models  in  bond  vSec.  IV,  par.  J,  subsec.  4,  act  of 
lered  of  the  greatest  Loiportance  from  a  tariff  point  of 
tcan  dress  manufacturers. 

Statistical  Material. 

E  13. — Total  sUi  ttearifw  a p parti — Imports  by  countries, 

1—  I9K>  UU  l$li  19U  1914  1914 


tt.Vl.,M5  l;^.?^  ;C  Ittil  2Se  e  519123  $2,JM7,Sft4  $l,499,aS9 

'i5:N<::  r  ^9n  m:^  4V\>ie  452.293  475.547  436,301 

:.  t^s-":*  l:^  .><«  4,^  >::<  sc'is  2.'^,  423  um,7\st 

.V  rv.;  S?.  r^  H  XS  >6.27x  39,  W4  2.\.V17 

•V  fts*  >?  ::?  -^  :ik4  ?e ^«»  ios,7i^  127,768 

I6!v5ss  i:.xt*sv  :::?  9i:  122.  in  ii5,7i5  «3,o66 

4,!«ifl,=*«i  5^5s:T,S*:5  4.>4n4S1  4,i;?7.^0  4,2*6,345  2,629,f>S0 


1916  IMT  IdlS  1919  1929  1921 
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2&,V7!> 
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l,6»v1,MM 

50U  12A 

lll,?*W 

47.  .^4. 

V>,11« 

im  .v>2 
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..    iTX^Xif 

s<  .^  ,%» 

±,3?4.;s> 
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Table  14.— Total  txlk  taeariTig  appard  {other  than  knit  gooiis)~ImporU  far  congump- 
(lon — Revemte. 
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It  when  In  part  of  India  rubhor. 
Linder  act  of  1S90. 

n  PbiUppine  Islands  and  Cuba, 
alue  of  lacfo,  embroiderlea,  etc. 


1  Lever  or  Gothrougb 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  ol  duty. 
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rgeta  (not  emiroidertd,  etc.)—ImpOTtafor  eoniumpUon — Revenue. 


.oatOMY- 

ftowUty. 

VBi™. 

JS^ 

quanUty. 

sS 

796 
l,3(M 

pa,  477 
5,011 

3S7 

1;^ 

si 
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1(B 

241 
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II 

!  17. — ToUd  tiUi  wearing  ap^areV- 
IFlscal  yeaii.) 
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.lidpriDitaKllS.    Indudesallk  knit  gooda  and  allk  wearing  apparel 

SUk  wearing  apparel — RaUt  0/  ditty. 


Tula  classlScalion  or  dCKrlplloD. 


*  clothliiei'ead;-ii]Bde,andar[lcle90[  wearing  apparel  o[ 
■my  descrtpifon,  ■  •  •  made  up  or  manufactureil  wholly 
putbvueUUar,3WiDStress,i)[maiiuIacturer,  composed  of 
tk,  M  of  wbiiili  Ilk  Is  the  component  material  or  cbler  value, 
M  ipedally  pnjvlded  tor  Inthia  act, 
iifMiniitilliadi  clothing  ready  made  am 


aHatfiimia 


rilbtto^lil 


e  apMlaUy  ptov  Ided  tor 
ea  of  wearing  apparel  of 


Jgreadj'  made,  anil  articles  of  wearing  apparel  ol 

!caj  desalpUon,  •  •  •  made  up  or  manuiactured  in 
vbole  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manuractiirer; 

becomponeiitiiiatcriai  of  chief  v^ue,  notspedally  provideil 

niidRf,  That  any  wearing  apparel  orother  articles  provided  for 
n  tUi  paragrapli  (except  gloves)  when  composed  In  part  of 
mdia-rubbo,  inall  be  subtect  to  a  duty  ot 


Rates  of  duty,  speclHc 
anil  ad  valoieui. 
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Silk  wearing  apparel — Rates  of  duty — Gontiiiued. 


Act  of— 


1909 


1913 


Par. 


402 


317 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


*  *  *  clothing  ready  made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of 
every  description,  *  *  *  made  up  or  manufactured  in 
Whole  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer: 
all  of  the  foregoing  composed  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and  metal,  or  of 
which  sUk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  whether  in 
part  of  india-rubber  or  otherwise  *  *  *  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section, 

*  *  *  Provided,  That  articles  composed  whoUv  or  in  chief 
value  of  any  of  the  matmals  or  goods  dutiable  under  this 
paragraph  shall  pay  not  less  than  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  upon 
such  materials  or  goods  by  this  section:  Provided  further,  That 
tamboured,  embroidered,  or  appliqu^ed  articles  or  fabrics  shall 
pay  no  less  rate  of  duty  than  that  imposed  upon  the  material  if 
not  so  tamboured,  embroidered,  or  appliquM. 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wearmg  apparel  of  every 
description,  *  *  *  made  up  or  manufactured  in  wh(de  or  in 
part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufocturer:  all  the  fore- 
going composed  of  silk  or  of  which  silk  or  silk  and  India  rubber 
are  the  component  materials  of  chief  value,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section. 


Rates  of  duty,  specific 
and  ad  valorem. 


60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


50  per  cent  ad  valor^n. 


COURT   AND   TREASURY  DECISIONS. 

There  has  been  much  litigation  upon  goods  in  part  of  silk  under 
paragraph  317  in  competition  with  paragraphs  not  in  the  silk  schedule 
of  the  act  of  1913,  principally  paragraphs  358  and  333.  Two  cases 
not  involving  silk  as  a  component  material  have  been  generally  fol- 
lowed. They  are  United  States  v.  Snow^s  United  States  Sample 
Express  Company  (6  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.  120)  and  Loewenthal  v.  United 
States  (6  Ct.  Gust.  Appls.  209).  The  merchandise  in  issue  in  the 
Snow  case  consisted  oi  shirt  bosoms  composed  of  cotton  or  flax, 
ornamented  with  loom-woven  tucks,  tuckings  chief  value.  The 
provision  in  paragraph  256  of  the  cotton  schedule  for  '*  wearing 
Apparel  *  *  *  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or 
OI  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  *  *  *  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part," 
was  held  more  precisely  and  specifically  to  describe  the  merchandise 
than  the  provision  in  paragraph  358  lor  ''tuckings,  *  *  *  and 
articles  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  of  the  foregoing  fabrics  or 
articles;  *  *  *  of  whatever  yarns,  threads,  or  filaments  com- 
posed.'^  The  required  attributes  of  wearing  apparel  were  declared 
to  most  closely  describe  and  identify  the  goods  which  were  held 
dutiable  under  para^aph  256. 

The  merchandise  m  the  Loewenthal  case  consisted  of  tunics  com- 

Kosed  of  lace  nets,  beaded,  and  motifs,  garnitures,  and  gimps  of 
eads  with  net  foundation,  the  beads  forming  various  designs,  the 
entire  article  being  ready  to  be  applied  to  garments,  together  with 
running  lengths  or  strips  of  such  beaded  designs  likewise  on  net 
foundation  ready  to  be  applied  to  garments.  The  provisions  in  com- 
petition were  paragraph  333,  relating  to  beads  and  spangles  and  other 
•  articles  not  appliau6d,  but  composed  in  chief  value  oi  beads,  and  para- 
graph 358,  wnicn  includes,  among  other  articles,  ornaments  and 
trimmings. 

The  articles  were  held  not  to  be  appliau^d  in  the  tariff  sense  be- 
cause not  ornamented  with  a  pattern  or  aesign  independently  fabri- 
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g  in  ch-ief  value  of  beads,  were  held  to  come  within 

a^re  been  applied  to  such  silk  goods  as  women's  black 
t  38098);  dresses  and  other  wearing  apparel  in  chief 
i  in  part  of  nettings,  ornaments,  braids,  or  trimmings 
r')  •  silk  scarfs,  with  iringes  on  the  edges  for  ornament 
A.DS  tract  39633);  blouses,  robes,  and  other  wearing  ap- 
3L<i  netting  (Abstract  39657);  infants'  capes,  beaded, 
,s  silk  -wearing  apparel  (Abstract  39778) ;  garments  of 
xjrt  of  trimming,  m  the  form  of  fringe  and  others  oma- 
^aded  trimmings,  the  beads  strung  on  a  thread  and  then 
ed  upon  the  garment  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
n  (Abstract  39842) ;  knitted  underwear,  in  chief  value 
uct  40082) ;  which  were  held  to  come  within  paragraph 

of  1913.  Fringed  scarfs  of  silk  are  dutiable  at  50  per 
lis  paragraph  and  articles  fringed  by  withdrawal  of 
tlie  fringe  tied  in  designs  with  separate  threads  intro- 
er  cent  under  paragraph  358.  (Abstract  39633,  of  1916, 
66,  of  1915.) 

inff  have  been  held  to  come  within  paragraph  358: 
silk  and  an  elastic  band  of  india  rubber  (Proctor  Co.  v. 
5,  6  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.  119) ;  woven  fabrics  of  light  texture, 
to  90  centimeters  in  width  and  170  centimeters  in  length, 
a  the  trade  as  veils,  or  as  automobile  and  chiffon  veils, 
>r  automobile  scarfs  (Van  Raalte  v.  United  States,  7  Ct* 
299) ;  silk  hose  and  half  hose,  ornamented  with  ''clock- 
7729,  T.  D.  35459);  wearing  apparel  of  cotton  and  sUk, 

or  trimmed  with  lace  (Abstract  37776) ;  silk  shawls  in 
itionlace  (Abstract  41089). 

ts  with  lace  trimming  unattached,  the  trimming  being 
1  the  same  shipment  with  the  corsets  and  appropriately 
1  identifying  numbers,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  selected 
sets  for  which  they  are  intended,  are  dutiable  as  lace 
parel  under  paragraph  358  of  the  act  of  1913  and  not  as 
r  apparel  under  paragraph  317.    (G.  A.  8366,  T.  D.  38476, 

'obes,  and  other  wearing  apparel  of  silk  net  and  chiffon, 

with  beads  or  spangles,  beads  in  chief  value,  were  held 

ider  paragraph  333  and  not  imder  paragraph  317.     (Ab- 

)2.) 

ds  ''by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer"  might  be 

om  this  paragraph  as  unnecessary. 

SILK  KNIT  WEARING  APPAREL. 

Summary. 

)us  advances  have  been  made  by  the  silk  industry  as  a 
ore  than  twice  as  much  raw  silk  having  been  consumed  in 
11911.  Imports  of  raw  silk  in  191 1  .amounted  to  22,372,248 
v^alued  at  $72,708,253,  and  in  1920  to  47,182,837  pounds, 
t  $437,954,994.  The  expansion  in  knit-goods  manufacture 
J  absorbed  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  difference,  and 
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<if  tliife  varkms  branches  <tf  tlie  silk  indostrv  it  was  probsUT  one  of 
the  least  aifeeted  by  the  slump  of  1920-21.^ 

As  a  silk  product  knit  goods  are  second  only  to  broad  silks.  The 
tcMal  ralue  of  silk  knit  goods  ^including  fabric)  produced  in  1919 
amounted  to  $204,026,827,  an  increase  of  393  per  cent  over  1914. 
Various  items  constituted  this  total  in  the  following  proporti<Mis: 
Hoisery.  62.80  per  cent:  outerwear  ^fancy  knit  goods)  and  ^ores, 
27.25  per  cent:  underwear,  6.74  per  cent:  fabric,  3.15  per  cent:  and 
thread,  yam.  etc.,  0.06  per  cent.  From  1909  to  1914  hosiery  showed 
the  greatest  increase  of  any  product  of  the  silk  knit-goods  industry, 
the  quantity  according  to  the  1914  census  being  twenty  times  what 
it  had  been  five  years  before.  Although  hosiery  is  still  the  principal 
kind  of  silk  knit  goods,  from  1914  to  1919  the  growth  of  outerwear 
production  was  the  largest.  At  the  same  time  the  manufacture  of 
silk  underwear  has  been  stimulated  by  a  quickened  interest  in  glove 
silk  garments. 

Imports  form  an  inconsequential  and  diminishing  part  of  the  totkl 
consumption,  the  average  for  the  30  years,  1891  to  1920,  being  only 
$412,575,  about  one  five-hundredth  part  of  the  production  m  the 
last  census  year.  The  proportion  of  imports  to  domestic  produc- 
tion was  tending  to  decrease  prior  to  tne  war.  In  1910  unports 
equaled  10  per  cent  of  production  and  in  1914  less  than  one-half  of 
1  per  cent. 

Exports  are  now  very  much  larger  than  imports.  There  are  no 
official  figures,  but  the  value  of  silk  hosiery  sent  to  Canada  alone  is 
many  times  the  total  silk  knit  goods  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  all  countries.  The  American  market,  however,  is 
probably  the  best  in  the  world  for  this  class  of  merchandise  and 
absorbs  the  principal  part  of  the  domestic  output.  There  has  been 
no  foreign  competition  in  the  past,  but  such  a  large  proportion  of 
this  industry  has  developed  during  the  last  few  years  because  of 
enormously  increased  demand  (not  like  some  industries,  because  the 
war  proved  a  barrier  to  foreign  trade)  that  other  countries  have  in 
all  probability  enlarged  their  facilities  for  making  silk  knit  goods  or 
will  soon  do  so  in  order  to  share  in  a  trade  which  is  proving  so 
promising. 

Table  18, — SUk  knit  wearing  apparel — Summary  table. 


Year. 


l>om«Rtic 
production. 


1910 , I  »$4,sm,'fm 

ion :.... 

1912 

1913 


1914 '>'4H,MK,!m 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


*^»m^0^^0^* 


1919 ,,,,, •  ft  [W,f>m,fv/t 

1980 ............ 

1921 I 


Imports 
for  con- 
sumption. 

Amount 
of  duty. 

Ratio  of 
imports 
to  pro- 
duction. 

Actual  or 

eauiTaient 

advaloruxL 

rata. 

1456,757 

291,811 

1274,054 

175,087 

121,015 

150,477 

95,625 

56,076 

38,769 

00,679 

30,287 

14,540 

54,250 

82,008 

Percent. 

iao4 

FeremL 
iQ.Ot 
60. 00 

301.741 

6QLQ0 

2/)0,794 

60.00 

l«l,i;<6 
112, 151 

.47 

52.79 

5QlQ0 

77,538 
121,. ^58 

50.00 
50.00 

«0,574 

50.00 

29,080 
108,500 
1W,017 

.01 

50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

1 

a  Figurei  for  1900. 

>  Not  iDdbdtof  feM«»  M  f\\*  ;M^^ 

»  ThbeoaamtM^ot^  tixt/wrt**^^  j<rHo  /*rtr<*  ^yjn^pp^i/^  fohdndl^  only  plain  organisine  and  tram,  sudt 
in  yam  dyed  naKWrt5i«f-Wm,  t^'^p  nt'l  p^><if  »^ii«'inf-'t!,  but.  those  handling  crdpe  and  hosiery  tram " 
food  year.    (JiM^'itar  Pf^f>n  Mtttp  MUt  A^vi^stif^n  of  America,  1930-21.) 
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Geneeai,  Infoemation, 

de8criptios. 

al  classes  of  silk  knit  goods  are  hosiery,  underwear, 
rs,  and  neckties,  and  ready-made  clothing  of  such 
rsey.  Silk  hosiery,  like  cotton  hosiery,  may  be  seam- 
jliioned,  or  cut  from  the  fabric. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

States  is  probably  the  larpost  producer  of  silk  knit 
rorld,  because  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  silk  hosiery 
isumed  in  this  country. 

-Raw  silk  of  13/15  denier  size  doubled  and  twisted  into 
ul  tram  or  hosiery  yarn,  of  2i  to  5  tnrnn  l\\  ist  per  inch, 
.osiery  much  more  extensively  than  spun  silk  which, 
',  inferior  strength  and  elasticity,  is  les.s  satisfactory  for 
ough  frequently  used  in  seaming.  A  two-thread  tram 
3r  twist,  as  much  as  eight  turns  to  lht>  inch,  is  knitted 
from  which  gloves  and  light-weight  iiiuiorwoar  arc  cut. 
are  made  from  low  grade  raw  silk  of  10  to  ITi  ends  united 
wist-  The  high  cost  of  raw  silk  has  sv>nu'what  lessened 
for  these  articles. 

ng  industry  is  now  second  only  to  the  hroiul-silk  industry 
or  of  raw  silk.  The  manufacture  of  hosiery  is  the  most 
iranch,  followed  by  outerwear,  gloves,  anil  unilerwoar. 
)0,162  pounds  of  raw  silk  ami  1  ,!l  i;i,'l  7S  pounds  of  thrown- 
n-silkyam,and  in  1919,  l.'itirj.rilW  atid  :i,7l  1,110  pouiula, 
,  were  used  in  the  making  c)f  hiwiery  and  oilier  knit 
s  amount  was  not  entirely  devoted  lo  l.lie  prodiietion  of 
^les  as  quantities  of  knit  gooiln  are  made  oi  ntixtures  of 
)ol  or  silk' and  cotton.  Allhoiigli  a  lui'^'n  pi'uportioti  of 
1  in  knittii^  is  bought  in  the  rnw,  liie  llirnwirig  ipnu'eHH  of 
-n  by  twisting,  or  <loul)liti;{  ami  l\viHliri|f,  tlie  HtruniJH  of 
s  seldom  done  in  tlie  kiiit'tin^  niillH.  Tiie  kuil  ^iiodn 
•ers  who  purchase  raw  Milk,  wilTi  Llie  exeeiitiuu  of  iitie  or 

concerns,  have   it  Uirowii  on  etiiih'iii't    oy   eiMutuinHinn 
most  of  whom  are  locHled  in  t'eriiiNvlviitilit.     ItiHevideiit 
bore  figures  that  the  temleiicy  Ih  lownril  llm  |inreluk>te  of 
c  in  increased  proportioiiH. 
d(.— Knitting  ma<^liin"M   nii   wlileli 
different  from  thone  iitiiiifi'iitNiri,     li 
partof  theBilkHareriiiiileori  full  riinlili 
of  the  Cotton  patent,  lypn,  l.1ioii|tli  n 
invention,  wt-n:  dcvclopeil  by  (leniiii 
r;  was  prai^tically  depoiideiil.  ii|io|i  ||i 
»-,  howfiver,  thiry  are  U'-tint,  IdiIII  In  II 
t  has  Wn  liiiiiiiid  luni  llie  rnll  Tietlili 
xpand  an  f!r<:nt\v  i\n  ll.  iv'iilM  lline  I 

The  miii-\iiiii-ty  for  iiiiiiiiiriiihliliiii 

ed  that  fftlirirn  |,riidii"'i|  iiri  luilllliiii  i ,■  i  - 

y  all  tlift -).-«ini).l<-,  rl.nnn  ImI-II-m  of  »»(iu.n  )ii'i'ii>,  Willi  llm 


mtK^t  rw^*nt    tinv*i(»nnn<nt'  o    Ulf^^  amitiiii^   aiu    tail  mws   Sfiit-   o 

gaiuro  imilui^ns:'  t   Uirr*'  rt   ^rcmaujrriiiJttTir  ¥rv>ci   textop^.. 

and  'i^<^c»n    tin    iH^-*4n«»im   T.~*rn   amitim^'  mai'miite::   \mp*  ranKTt^a 

ixMn  Ilnutima  ma   ti^manr   m  .n  ^^cnu*  n?STant?e,  unit   n   tie- 

mmmfiu^tnim    if  10 y tun    iiwts*?^   im   iii€<    lievt    n.  tut  irrMxizcidfi:   »f: 

OltB   process   -if  aiamiltittTtirn.     tie    iiil-iiiin(iiu^u     ti^   -eean^ies-    »rr 
iiio«'k  ^HHiBil.  uiit    iiut*  nt    mm   tip  isnv  inmi'L.    Ifa   tii»  hfe    twou 
ftona  LB  4:i?»^Rii  "i)  ^it?i  ^ni#i!iim;'  n   imttinif:   n   tm   tmrL    ti^  safitin^ 
aimpi*^  prrHtxuiBS  u  luirrc^  tnjii  TmiTn  tie  ^ur^an^-  i-  Tj   i>  incu^ 

ffnU^-fcujiUorLwt  iumpt^  tvuurret-  ^rretite*  -siail   n    tia  HnitiiB:r"taiL 
€8i)«sf  swamlbss-  ;«ut  xi«m    itr    nurn  Trnt-^^acefc.    it.  Tttkaaa^  k,  hiL- 
fat^faiioiiH^i  ^tkjriiinin  ^le  .n^  £-  ant    m.  oitu  mu'^iuiie  am    t^fi   tmih^ 
fcrrieii  tso  aaunniir  iir  ti«  i:*nm)t<*tiin  rr   ti**   Unn     Tui-  ,2tt«-  ;i.  iatii 
»faApif*±  puMfft   if  jmrverui  vnii^n  Trust    i#»  ^t^^fuiiBfi.  wmn^  tife  Ysutsi:  *: 

ofctik'fetf*  ttoipfciitar  vary  b  entire  twin  a*  i-  mm  rniiL  «Mm.  g"  te-  neeesi 

n^^nirv*  O.CJJ  mB  thu'iiiiibl.     ITu*  ^oa    i^-  iinr  »£^  jl  rgpTmnamir.  ir 

Ifce  iipwr  pticn  TT  na  imn   iitei  iiiiie-t   i»iTii  a*  tie   t*^  docL  -samBeL 

stociin^  ftj^  *njaiaiHr««t   i^  i  -s^am  ulw^    tie    e;^      TTiisp^  a-  ^s*  tmb^ 
fecrm^  t3L  tihi&  ::iri«:Hs&  iiir  lie  -:f*-aiiimi^  i-  nirrpf  T-oniTitsL 

!SetiimJfess  i»;siiHr^  jt  nmte  m  •:rmiiii-  mH'Minrs-  vnit-n.  iffp-  ^  Tftecrr- 
attUocEtAubr  uiiAa  xiit  :*uiniient»Ji  o  :ie  u«^*^  aitwr  TeninrTidL  imbl  trt- 
iBiftciur&?  inT'^CT*?*  rni""  "ne  ii*iTnm^  u  tie  lie.  r.  -gwm.  lr.«^jBas^  t&v 
iwc^issinr  iw  -riiRf  "r^«    rr'  UL^se?—    s-  rrvniesin^;^  ioiu^i.    i>   TrriituP-   c;  7*^       ~] 

Wts^oxbie  ti&if  fiil-j: twnime* c  a**. (-:*•-      Ji  ^-MJiie   'asfler  Truat:  !4nm»?^  ~Di  -ii-^^.  _^ 

W  ii  $^«i2x  is  u'oIt"  in.  jmrancin  urmeri   Qim\r  int  imttmrc  lOFroeeai  ^^"  *-^ 

m*cfcjbi»ft>^    Tbu  riouiir  &  tiaie  m  me  ma  titgi  Im  «n«!at  a^ 
fwrtiKl  uo  aji«:«iuLjtHr  -vou^il  ^cnm-  iir  Diiin  i»»r^iiiii 

Tb"?  tifcirc  iinj£  re  iiis**  ^   '^ir   \r\jn   liiirrr   la^  mt-  r.tiiF*  :^ 
WHilvi  bif^    T^iJ>  2^  i  irnrn  iiiin>  mnMy-tsiir  imni-i  tr  tnr.  -^k  j^offlr^ 

fc  5rt*f  v^if  vVuu:rL     H'"T«  "IT  TTini  ^il;  iAvrv  ixi^-^  i«sa- •eittUii^'f*  taa. 
t(K»«s^  k^/*  :c  i  ?*!^Tiur  -v?^?^  imTTiiur  nm-nine.    pit  ran  1** 
tiUt^c  ^t:;:v  Lx  A:r»£  il  '^iruiciiTiifr  tf  i>iiri-?Tiif  vTii-a  an  lur  -«*  ^wti^r 
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1  knit,  hence  they  are  frequently  spoken  of  sub  tricot 
reave/'  though  more  generally  used  t^ms  applicable 
glove  silk"  or  "Italian  silk-"  In  the  tricot  machine 
und  on  a  beam  and  is  directed  to  the  needles  by  small 

eacli  thread  on  the  machine:  by  means  of  a  racking 
•eads  are  carried  altematelv  left  and  right  so  that  ihe 
tread  are  interlocked  with  ttose  of  the  adjacent  thread. 
il>ric  can  be  developed  in  open  work  and  fancy  stitches 
n  of  needles  or  variation  in  the  racking-     The  milanese 

on  a  machine  for  which  the  warp  threads  are  suppUed 
mounted  side  by  side  in  such  a  manner  that  they  form 
rain  revolving  in  an  oval  circuit-  This  allows  two  sets 
?  from  either  side  of  the  oval,  to  be  fed  into  the  machine 
tlie  needles  operating  first  upon  the  threads  fex)m  the 
le  oval,  and  then  upon  those  from  the  far  ade  of  the  ovaL 
s  are  moving  laterally,  each  gradually  replacing  the  one 
he  threads  on  the  near  side  of  the  oval,  or  lower  set  o€ 
»y  approach  the  needles,  ultimately  bec^ome  the  uppo*  set 
Tie  threads  in  the  lower  course  move  from  left  to  n^t  and 
ipper  course  from  right  to  left-  Any  giv«i  thread  is  thus 
tep  by  step,  tracing  a  diagonal  course  through  the  fabric, 
ection  and  then  in  another.    The  finishedf  abric ,  upon  close 

will  show  the  crossing  and  recrossing  of  these  threads. 
asily  distinguished  because  of  the  looped  nature  of  the 
makes  it  difficult  to  follow  any  one  thread  with  tie  eye 
difference  as  a  slight  thickness  of  the  yam  makes  it  FlAsd 
ece-  This  construction  of  the  fabric  makes  it  impossftle 
orm  *' runners"  such  as  occur  in  ordinary  weft  tnirdrig. 
ondingly  less  elastic,  and  le^  suitable  for  hose  or  c2:©e- 
rgarments.  It  is  so  soft  and  pliable  that  garments  ctH 
ess  bulky  than  those  of  woven  f  abri©, 
:  and  the  milanese  fabrics  are  made  60  inches  and  n^Tcv 
^tockiogs  and  gloves  are  cut  from  the  fabric  by  51.^^  Ofs. 
>  arranged  that  all  parts  of  an  article  and  as  many  art3:j« 
'  folds  of  material  inserted  under  the  die  are  rut  ai  roe 
gloves  and  stockings  are  then  seamed  on  power  ^^w^i^ 
One  operation  which  differs  from  the  usual  sewing  prr^nraB 
>rcement  of  the  glove  tips  and  stocking  beds.  An  -etx* 
:  is  added  in  such  a  manner  that  except  where  it  f  ali?  ^**y 
appears  to  be  attached  to  the  other  material  by  the  rr^sfi 
g.    This  is  done  on  a  machine  equipped  with  a  hnriis^cLTjI 

two  thickne^es  of  material  pa^  vertically  beneaTi  iTig 
ght  an^es  to  it,  being  folded  over  at  the  hM  cm  w*ifi  Z2» 
o  be  aone.  The  spacing  is  so  arranged  that  the  iH^ilff 
t  a  minimnTn  of  the  material,  making  the  strtdhe?  sjt&»€ 
ble  on  the  right  side.  The  gloves  require,  beside  jg^iTTrg;. 
ment  of  the  facing  around  the  opening  and  the  3ifi«r::!-'«t 
?nerB,  which  is  done  by  a  machine.  Alter  the  aewinr  *ni 
ing-^  processes  are  completed,  the  stockings  and  p.^** 
Led  on  forms  and  steamed.  In  some  factories  whesre  ^»» 
lest  claas  are  made  this  is  done  by  hand,  each  arrsn»' 
)n  a  form  b^ng  held  over  a  jet  of  live  steam..  This  i?  arfi>- 
md  more  expensive  than  the  use  of  patent  farms,  but  n  » 
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claimed  to  be  superior  for  silk  because  of  tbe  higher  luster  imputed 
to  the  fiber.  Hosiery  cut  from  silk-knit  fabric  is  usually  mmAt  d 
tricot-weave  material,  as  it  is  more  elastic  than  the  milanese,  thoa^ 
less  so  than  weft-knit  fabric.  Moreover,  the  tricot  can  be  devdoped 
in  a  variety  of  patterns,  particularly  open-work  stripes,  which  at  tirne^ 
are  very  pK)pular  for  women  ^s  hose,  (jloves  are  more  frequ^itly  made 
of  the  nulanese  material.  Women's  underwear  made  of  tiiit-silk 
fabric  may  be  cut  from  either  the  tricot  or  the  milanese.  This  re- 
quires more  labor  than  hosiery  or  gloves,  usually  one  garment  at  a  time 
is  cut  with  hand  shears  according  to  a  well-marked  pattern,  and  the 
finished  garments  are  pressed  singly  by  hand.  Glove-silk  underwear 
is  gener^y  made  up  m  tailored  designs.  Because  of  the  similarity 
of  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  cut  silk  hosiery,  gloves,  and  und^*- 
wear,  the  three  are  frequently  made  by  one  concern. 

Warp-loom  fabric  in  various  textm-es  may  be  used  for  any  cut  goods. 
Because  of  the  parallel  position  of  the  yams,  this  variety  of  knitting 
is  especially  adapted  to  longitudinal  stripes  and  is  frequentlv  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  scarfs.  Sweaters  are  either  f ull-fasb- 
loned,  i.  e.,  shaped  on  the  knitting  machines,  or  cut  from  knitted  falmc. 
They  are  usually  made  on  flat  knitting  machines  of  the  weft  type, 
sometimes  with  Jacquard  attachments,  which  produce  elaborate  pat- 
terns. Some  of  these  flat  machines  have  automatic  narrowing  de- 
vices, which  must  be  "set''  for  each  narrowing  operation,  but  fre- 
(juently  they  are  onlv  semiautomatic,  much  handwork  being  required 
in  the  narrowing.  A  new  line  of  manufacture  which  is  gaining  some 
importance  is  that  of  knitted  dressy.  Dresses  cut  from  knittedf abrie 
such  as  jersey,  whether  wool,  silk,  or  artificial  silk,  have  been  on  the 
market  for  many  years,  but  a  comparatively  recent  idea  is  the  full- 
fashioned  dress  made  of  knitted  parts  shaped  especiallv  for  the  pur- 
pose. Most  frequently  these  are  developed  in  all-wool  or  in  a  com- 
oination  of  silk  and^wool,  but  there  is  at  least  the  possibility  of  the 
all-silk  fashion-knitted  dress. 

Organization, — ^There  are  four  more  or  less  distinct  branches  of 
the  silk  knit  goods  industry  according  to  articles  produced,  but 
according  to  materials  used  they  are  frequently  not  differentiated 
from  cotton  and  wool.  These  are  full-fashioned  hosiery,  seamless 
hosiery,  glove  silk  (which  is  essentially  a  silk  industry),  and  outer 
wear.  Full-fashioned  hosiery  is  usually  made  in  large,  well-equipped, 
and  heavily  capitalized  establishments.  This  is  oecause  one  lull- 
f  ashion  machine  costs  several  thousand  dollars  and  two  such  machines 
are  required  for  the  completion  of  the  knitting  operation  besides  small 
machines,  such  as  loopers  and  sewing  machines.  The  initial  expense 
of  equipping  a  full-fashioned  hosiery  mill  is  very  large,  and  running 
expenses  are  so  heavy  that  small-scale  production  is  not  feasible. 
Seamless  hosiery  requires  less  outlay  of  capital,  so  that  the  size  of 
such  mills  varies  from  a  few  machines  to  several  thousand.  Fre- 
quently one  large  company  will  own  many  mills  scattered  over  a 
considerable  area  to  utilize  labor  in  small  towns  where  power  is 
easily  available.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Tennesssee  and  other 
Soutnem  States  where  the  abundance  of  water  power  has  been  con- 
verted into  electrical  energy  easily  transmitted  long  distances.  As 
the  fine  gauges  of  full-fashioned  and  of  circular  machines  may  be  used 
for  makmg  cotton  or  silk,  a  mill  does  not  necessarily  specialize  on  one 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  frequently  making  both  in  different 
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'  *re  T^TT  etDi^ubr  aatbd  K^mr^  i^fc-wxyJ  irraiieirs  to 
i-^K3iCT?  pffaetoeaJIx  all  of  tiit^  «:ti>T^^<saIi  |ffVN)x»cti<tt  is  i>T 

Umted  Stat4?Sv  capitaJijiwi  at  $l^_X>.\i\>.\  is  nriifrarilT 
of  j^c^vifHsilk  ^amiectls^  SwieaiiiflrN^  jwsiv.  «>d  novdti^^ 
Likss  of  «!pcNi>  known  a^  knit  outer  wviftr.  av^  ]nca>^  olt«i 
lall  roQC«nk$  operating  10  to  :^  ]iiac^i^F)<<^  as^l  xi<aD^ 

<ilk.  Sorii  ]»oditets  ar^  less  staE>  JaiviiE^  than  Ikisk 
d  undervnear  and  freqnenthr  nequir^  mor^  handwoi^ 
btkNn  of  the  maehmet^. 

di'^ribMtion. — The  leadinsr  Statets.  in  ouder  of  <|xi«ntity 
erdin^  to  the  census  of  1919*  ai^:  PermsTlr^Maa,  Mas- 
w  Jerser,  Wisconsin^  and  Xew'  York  f  c^^hosiern  a;nd 

Massachusetts  for  nndenrear.  M«>st  of  the  e^^K^ecms 
ter  irear  and  neckties  are  in  Brooklm,  Xev  York  Citx\ 
lia.  The  greatest  number  of  fuU-fashioaMd  hosieoy 
Ik  hosiery  are  in  ^Hiiladelphia. 

duciion  and  consumptioH. — The  growth  of  the  sUk  knit 
,  according  to  the  quintennial  census^  rv^^rts.  ha§  >>ofin 
^Qsational.  The  t^tal  product  amounted  to  $977,1^15 
^,708  in  1909,  »41 -384,530  in  1914,  and  «0f,026,S27 
igures  include  knit  fabrics  for  1914  valued  at  $2,73S>9S2 
t  $6,437,000.    The  increased  actiritT  was  partionWlT 

outer-wear  industry  included  under  the  censsus  dassi- 
V  knit  goods  *•  and  sweaters,**  which  attained  a  ma^ 

$40,000,000  m  1919,  as  co]i^[>ared  with  »  $305^510  in 
enomenal  growth  of  this  branch  of  the  industry  is  not 
decre^ised  unports,  for  these  hare  nerer  eoualed  in  a 
age  of  one  month's  domestic  production,  but  of  the 

popular  favor  for  sports  clothes.  Year  by  ye«ar  the 
Eiter  is  extended.  Once  considered  by  fashion  a  utilitv 
ports  only,  it  has  gradually  assumed  a  more  varied 
)man's  wardrobe  and  has  evolved  into  a  decorative 
ig  worn  frequently  for  the  color  note  that  can  thus  be 
X)  a  costume.  Tliis  has  resulted  in  the  deisirabilitv  of 
Jiy  such  garments  instead  of  one.  Scarfs  of  stnpes 
►rs,  so  popular  during  the  last  few  yeais,  have  beoome 
idard  ana  accepted  articles  of  apparel  as  the  sweiater. 
itest  developments  is  the  knitted  dress.  little  knit 
•  men  is  made  of  silk. 

'  is  the  most  important  item  included  in  silk  knit  goods* 
e  scarcity  and  high  price  of  good  lisle  hose  during  tJ^ 
ired  a  popularity  which  does  not  seem  likely  to  wane* 
le  figures  recorded  in  the  census^  shows  that  in  1904  the 
industry  was  practically  in  its  infancy,   the  output 

less  than  50,000  dozen  pairs  valued  at  about  one-half 
s.  In  the  10  years  from  1904  to  1914  it  had  attained 
importance,  the  output  amounting  to  8,710,209  doxen 

ced. 

1  other"  products.  Table  10,  p.  54. 
"AU  other"  less  "thread,  yam,  etc" 
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9,981,695.  In  1919  this  increaaed  to  17,204,000 
at  $128,126,000,  exclusive  of  artificial  silk  hosiery, 
mparison  with  former  censuses  should  be  added, 
18,791,000  dozen  pairs  at  a  value  of  *134,770,O00. 
of  labor  stringency  and  as  most  mills  experienced 
ng  materials  and  equipment  even  this  mcreased 
tirely  satisfy  the  demand.  Since  1914  the  full- 
idustry  has  become  almost  exclusively  silk  and  the 
is  increasing  silk  production.  The  proportion  of 
luced  in  the  seaniless  industry  is  liable  to  more 
fluctuation  than  in  the  full-fashioned  because  the 
much  greater  proportion  to  the  whole.  As  the 
i,  more  seamless  silk  hosiery  is  produced,  provided 
t  greater,  because  the  more  nearly  the  cost  of  cotton 
le  cost  of  silk  the  more  profitable  it  is  to  use  the 

In  1914  silk  hosiery  amounted  to  70  per  cent  of 
knit  goods,  but  in  1919,  because  of  the  more  rapid 
-wear  industry,  to  only  63  per  cent  of  the  total. 
tid  use  of  silk  knit  underwear  have  been  largely 
velopment  of  warp  knit  fabrics.  Little  rib-knit 
jced  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  but  silk 
women,  made  of  tricot  and  milanese  fabrics,  cut 
same  manner  as  similar  garments  of  woven  cloth, 
de  market."  The  value  of  silk  underwear  manu- 
aounted  to  $13,747,000  as  compared  with  $2,808,- 

increase  in  the  value  of  silk  gloves  produced 
fference  between  $4,683,479  in  1914  and  $13,915,- 

port  statistics  of  silk  knit  goods  were  published 
;  of  Commerce  before  Januaiy,  1922,  but  exports 
ed  at  8584,090  are  recorded  for  the  first  quarter, 
kinds  of  ailk  knit  goods  for  the  same  period  were 
in  figures  show  that  imports  from  the  United 
and  stockings  were,  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
82,689;  for  1920,  at  $759,381;  and  for  1921,  at 
nport  statistics  of  silk  knit  goods  are  given  in 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity,  which  consists 
;ame  from  the  United  States, 

FOREIGN   PKODUCTION. 

he  production  of  silk  knit  goods  in  foreign  countries 
judging  from  trade  figures  France  and  Germany 
)  largest  producers  prior  to  the  war  with  Switzer- 
since.  French  exports  amounted  to  a  value  of 
falling  to  $1,625,643  in  1917." 
nit  goods  from  France  during  the  last  four  years 
3ve%nd  below  those  of  1913,  but  the  indications 
ibly  larger  quantity  was  exported  in  1920  than  in 
ies  of  goods  exported  or  imported  are  reconled  by 


me  iDBtances  eiceedcd  Iha  production  of  niBTiiiticlijiHs.  Thou  sands  of  neir 
-ebeeauDuaed."  (Mld-TearltaportoitlieSUkAssodallaa  of  America,  1911.) 
>ar,  1S17  at  nJtJ  teoU—\  tranc,  Bvemge  lor  tbe  year  from  monUilr  eiehBiige 


»»l«e  «titirx^r, 
««1«»^  period,    ^NF 

™«  <so«ii|imi)l«s  wit 
a»e  ■ta-«i](iofti»«  Ft 
■a«>t»»:atfti  to  JS5,1* 
«o  SO,  JSOkfloer'*''^ 
1913-        7h^l»^%U^ 

io^r   «j».  increase 

tiie  ^i3c:^»«3rts  are  V 

mc:lu.clJj:i»g  Wearin 

1913    «.i»<J  74,977  J 
▼alii^    «3«r»nverted 
iBontLh.s     of   1920, 

_i-:-_^_     ■^•^oulci  stun 

*^£:™.         jfeWnch    T 

Tl»^_^         but     tbe. 
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L  statistics,'^  and  the  values  are  based  upon  an  official 
rvals  from  the  actual  average  values  during  the  pre- 
Neither  quantities  nor  values,  therefore,  are  directly 
I  American  statistics,  but  the  quantities  for  one  year 
with  those  for  another  and  would  more  or  less  indicate 

French  trade.  All  silk  knit  goods  exported  in  1913 
5,180  kilo^ams  and  for  the  mrst  six  months  of  1920 
ams — considerably  greater  than  half  the  exports  for 
est  proportion  of  increase  was  in  silk  gloves  and  the 
abrics  in  the  piece,  but  the  lai^est  actual  increase  was 
rel— probably  silk  hosiery,  which  the  French  make  in 
le.  Exports  of  ornamented  silk  knit  goods  showed  a 
>ared  with  1913,  but  a  very  great  increase  as  corn- 
years  from  1917  to  1919.  In  fact,  exports  for  1920 
le  over  the  three  previous  years  in  every  class  except 
lis  item  is  subject  to  frequent  variations,  but  at  most 
very  small  as  compared  to  the  output  of  the  American 

most  important  item  exported  is  ''other  articles, 
ng  apparel.'*  This  amounted  to  123,449  kilograms  in 
I  kilograms  for  the  first  six  months  of  1920.  The  1913 
1  at  par  equaled  $3,192,391  and  the  value  for  the  six 
JO,  converted  at  $0.0763^,  equaled  $944,515.  This 
erably  lowei*  unit  value  when  converted  into  dollars, 
imulate  purchasing. 

are  skilled  knitters  and  produce  goods  of  superior 
he  industry  has  been  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
knitting  machines  and  for  needles.  Smce  the  war, 
ch  machine  builders  and  needle  manufacturers  have 
special  efforts  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  industry, 
for  its  silks,  is  the  center  of  fancy  silk  knit  goods  manu- 
stockings  are  made  at  Aube  and  Herault  and  jersey  at 

States  receives  more  silk  knit  goods  from  France,  but 
important  factor  in  the  world  trade,  her  total  exports 
Lg  been  valued  at  about  $3,000,000.  '  Great  Britain, 
ia-Hungary,  Canada,  and  Russia  were  the  best  cus- 
hie  same  years  Swiss  exports  of  silk  knit  goods  were 
3what  oyer  $1,000,000,  and  in  1919  at  about  $4,500,000, 
xt  consisting  of  articles  other  than  hosiery  or  gloves, 
bates  received  only  a  small  proportion, 
ial  trade  statistics  do  not  show  any  exports  of  silk  knit 
cause  of  the  lack  of  interest  concerning  it  in  the  British 
s  and  because  British  imports  into  Canada  are  much 
those  from  the  United  States^  it  is  inferred  that  this 
industry  is  imimportant  in  England. 

IMPORTS. 

►ods  brought  into  this  country  from  abroad  have  always 
nly  a  fraction  of  the  domestic  consumption.  There  is 
from  statistics  as  to  the  value  of  any  one  class  of  knitted 
ed.    From  interviews  with  examiners  in  the  Appraisers' 

ds,  the  unit  of  measure  is  the  kilognm. 


>0 
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pairs  valued  at  $29,981,695.     In  1919  this  increased 
iozen  pairs,  valued  at  $128,126,000,  exclusive  of  artifici 
p^hich  for  strict  comparison  with  former  censuses  shc> 
making  the  totals  18,791,000  dozen  pairs  at  a  value 
A.S  it  was  a  period  of  labor  stringency  and  as  most  mi 
difficulty  in  securing  materials  and  equipment  eveix 
output  did  not  entirely  satisfv  the  demand.     Sincfe 
fashioned  hosiery  industry  has  become  almost  exclusive 
seamless  industry  is  increasing  silk  production.     Th^ 
silk  to  cotton  produced  in  the  seamless  industry  ia. 
frequent  and  rapid  fluctuation  than  in  the  full-f ashio 
material  cost  is  a  much  greater  proportion  to  the 
value  of  cotton  rises,  more  seamless  silk  hosiery  is  pro 
the  rise  in  silk  is  not  greater,  because  the  more  nearhr 
yarn  approaches  the  cost  of  silk  the  more  profitaol 
superior  material.     In  1914  silk  hosiery  amounted 
the  value  of  all  silk  knit  goods,  but  in  1919,  because 
growth  of  the  outerwear  industry,  to  only  63  per  c 

The  character  and  use  of  silK  knit  underwear 
affected  by  the  development  of  warp  knit  fabrics 
imderwear  is  produced  in  this  country  at  the  pr^ 
imdergarments  for  women,  made  of  tricot  and  nu 
and  shaped  in  the  same  manner  as  similar  garmein 
have  attained  a  wide  market.'^    The  value  of  silfei 
factured  in  1919  amounted  to  $13,747,000  as  com 
000  in  1914.     The  increase  in  the  value  of  sil 
amounted  to  the  difference  between  $4,683,479  in 
000  in  1919. 

Exports. — No  export  statistics  of  silk  knit  go 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  before  Januarys 
of  silk  hosiery  valued  at  $584,090  are  recorded  fa 
and  imports  of  all  kinds  of  silk  knit  goods  for  tl:^^  - 
$93,081.^^    Canadian  figures   show  that  impor-tz^-sr^ 
States  of  silk  socks  and  stockings  were,  for  the  y^    ^ 
1919,  valued  at  $382,689;  for  1920,  at  $759,3^ 
$376,012.     Swiss  import  statistics  of  silk  knit 
detail  and,  in  1919,  50  per  cent  of  the  total  qua^ 
largely  of  hosiery,  came  from  the  United  States  - 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 

No  statistics  for  the  production  of  silk  knit  goer 
are  available,  but  judging  from  trade  figures 
must  have  been  the  largest  producers  prior  to 
land  a  close  rival  since.     French  exports  arr^ 
$3^50,549  in  1913,  falling  to  $1,625,643  in  lO 

Exports  of  silk  knit  goods  from  France  dixTc 
have  fluctuated  above  ^nd  below  those  of  1 0 
are  that  a  considerably  larger  quantity  was  e^- 
1913.     The  quantities  of  goods  exported  or  "'^ 


»» 


^• 


a       fc. 


' 


«  "Another  high  mark  is  the  increased  use  of  silk  underwear, 
fabrics.  The  calls  for  this  in  some  instances  exceeded  the  productioci-  ^ 
accounts  for  this  wey  have  been  reported  opened  in  new  territorial^ 
this  merchandise  has  heretofore  been  unused . ' '    (Mid-Year  Report  o> 

^  See  addenda  n  58 

"  1913  figures  converted  at  par,  1917  at  17^  cents- 1  franc,  aver^^ 
rallies  published  by  Federal  Keserve  Board. 
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Stores  at  the  port  of  New  York  it  seems  that  hosierjr  and  outerwear 
constitute  the  larger  part  of  the  silk  knit  goods  imported.  The 
amount  of  imderwear  imported  is  very  small  and  usually  the  ribbed 
type  of  garment.  As  the  American  silk  gloves  are  considered  superior 
to  the  foreign,  veiy*  few  are  brought  into  the  country,  and  as  yet 
practically  no  silk  fabrics  in  the  piece  have  been  imported. 

The  hosiery  imported  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  almost 
entirely  from  France,  with  occasional  shipments  from  England. 
These  French  stockings  are  almost  without  exception  very  fine  goods, 
usually  44  gauge  (44  needles  to  the  inch),  little  if  any  of  which  is 
made  m  this  country.  Of  late  some  German  goods  have  oeen  arriving; 
these  are  similar  to  the  French  in  quality  but  are  invoiced  at  con- 
siderably lower  prices. 

Openwork  or  lacework  on  hosiery  and  other  knit  garments  is  a 
favorite  form  of  ornamentation.  The  production  of  this  work  in- 
volves considerable  modification  in  the  machine  and  a  greater  labor 
element,  hence  it  is  not  particularly  adapted  to  the  American  industry. 
This  phase  has  received  special  attention  in  Chemnitz  and  quantities 
of  hosiery,  cotton  and  silk,  having  lace  designs  in  the  instep  have  been 
imported  for  sale  during  the  summer  of  1921.  These  are  dutiable  as 
lace  articles  and  the  values  imported  Would  not  appear  in  the  sta- 
tistics for  silk  knit  goods.  The  American  openwork  nosiery  consists 
of  that  cut  from  striped  openwork  tricot  fabric,  but  elaborate  lace 
designs  are  practically  all  made  in  Germany  or  France,  the  cheaper 
grades  probably  in  Germany.  Some  very  high  priced  French  hosiery 
has  insets  of  handmade  lace.  Outerwear  consists  chiefly  of  sweaters 
and  scarfs  from  Switzerland  and  England.  This  branch  of  the 
industry  has  made  enormous  strides  in  this  country  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  although  the  increase  in  domestic  production  did  not 
replace  imports,  or  rather  far  exceeded  any  dinerence  in  imports, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  imports  will  tend  to  increase  some- 
what with  the  stabilization  of  industry  in  the  countries  equipped  for 
this  line  of  manufacture  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  domestic 
industry  has  increased  many  fold.  The  development  of  the  silk  knit 
goods  industry  is  the  result  of  greater  demand  and  not  of  any  war 
time  shortage  of  foreign  goods. 

For  the  30-year  period,  1891-1920,  the  value  of  silk  knit  goods 
imported  averaged  annually  $412,575  with  an  average  duty  of 
$241,690.  Imports  for  1921  were  far  below  this  average,  amounting 
to  only  $164,017.  Notwithstanding  an  imchanged  rate  of  duty  from 
from  1898  to  1913,  the  amount  of  Foreign  goods  received  was  rather 
variable  from  year  to  year,  ranging  from  $200,800  to  $750,000,  except 
in  1907,  when  unports  were  valued  At  $1,472,157,  about  twice  as  much 
as  in  any  year  during  the  previous  decade  or  in  any  year  since.  In 
1913  the  rate  was  reduced  to  50  per  cent,  but  importe  have  since  been 
negligible  as  they  normally  came  from  the  countries  which  have  been 
disturbed  by  war  conditions. 

PRICES. 

The  War  Industries  Board  study  of  silk  prices  (Table  23,  p.  57) 
gives  average  annual  prices  on  five  grades  of  silk  hosiery  for  1913- 
1918,  but  tne  descriptions  are  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  identify 
the    classes   for   comparison   during   'succeeding   years.      However, 
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c  liose,  standard  quality,  which  according  to  this 
ed  $22,125  per  dozen  pairs  in  1918,  were  quoted 
ometixaes  more  in  1919.  Silk  hosiery,  as  was  to  be 
=t\ise  buying  of  luxuries  would  soonest  be  curtailed  in 
ssion,  and  oecause  of  the  break  in  the  raw-silk  market, 
grade  of  hosiery  to  decline  sharply.  The  Knit  Goods 
3s  that  ladies^  standard  full-fashioned  silk  stockings, 
n  1920  brought  $32.50  per  dozen  pairs,  were  offered  in 
>r  $13-50,  stdl  approximately  twice  the  price  of  1915 
Quotations  from  a  representative  mill  given  in  the 
1920)  issue  of  the  same  journal,  show  a  comparison 
►  mill's  prices  for  1914  and  1920  on  full-fashioned  silk 
>llows:  !Pure  silk,  8-strand,  1914,  $5.25  per  dozen  pairs; 
jire  silk,  10-strand,  1914,  $7  per  dozen  pairs;  1920,  $14.50; 
-strand,  1914,  $7.25  per  dozen  pairs;  1920,  $16.50. 
dently  represent  lower  grades  of  hosiery  than  are  con- 
tbe  War  Industries  Board  price  study,  in  which  the 
unen's  hose  quoted  were  priced  at  $11.50  in  1914. 
strike  in  the  full-fashioned  mills  of  Philadelphia  during 
;casioned,  a  shortage  in  silks  with  a  corresponding  rise  in 
w  quotations  are  available  which  show  any  comparisons, 
rooas  Bulletin  ^^  states  that  10-thread  silk  half  hose  were 
54.50  to  $5  in  October,  1921,  while  in  October,  1920,  the 
price  had  been  $6.  On  the  other  hand,  tram-silk  boot 
ncreased  somewhat  in  price  during  the  same  period.  A 
20-inch  boot  which  sold  lor  $7.25  in  October,  1920,  brought 
J. 50  a  year  later. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

ff  history  of  silk  knit  goods  does  not  present  much  diversi- 
le  rate  changing  only  from  60  per  cent  in  the  acts  of  1890, 
1909  to  50  per  cent  in  the  acts  of  1894  and  1913.  The 
ad  apparently  little  effect  upon  imports  which,  while  never 
led  considerably,  but  not  in  relation  to  tariff  fluctuations, 
rather  the  general  trend  of  business  conditions.  Imports, 
atiable  at  only  50  per  cent,  were  smaller  in  every  year 
5  act  of  1894  than  in  any  year  under  the  act  of  1891,  when 
lad  been  60  per  cent.  In  the  16-year  period  during  which 
of  1897  and  1909  provided  a  rate  of  60  per  cent,  unports 
rom  $199,919  in  1900  to  $1,472,157  in  1907.  The  low 
Eor  1900  reflect  a  business  depression  in  that  year  which  was 
by  a  rising  period,  culminating  in  1906  and  1907.  Following 
[icial  panic  in  the  fall  of  1907,  purchases  from  abroad  declined 
^  although  it  was  not  until  1909  that  the  full  effect  of  the 
^t  depression  was  apparent.  After  a  slight  rally  in  1910 
3  ^Qclrned  considerably  during  the  succeeding  years,  and  in 
^^  ^ast  year  under  the  act  of  1909,  amounted  to  only  $250,794 
Jh  \caports  for  1914,  although  entering  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty 
gr>^last  nine  months,  were  only  $181,135.  From  1914  to 
iX^  quantities  of  foreign  silk  knit  goods  were  brought  into  the 
\.  >rBaTket  as  the  countries  of  orighi,  chiefly  Germany  and 
--v^re  not  m  a  position  to  supply  them.    Apparently  the 

)r»^^\ 
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stic  manufacture  of  silk  knit  goods  has  suffered  but  little  from 
icursion  of  foreign-made  articfe. 

ports  for  1910  were  about  10  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production 
3wn  by  the  census  of  1909,  which  gave  figures  for  hosiery  and 
wear  only.  The  prodigious  growth  of  the  home  industry  and 
ecline  in  imports  left  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  do- 
c  market  supplied  by  foreign  sdk  knit  goods  in  1914.  The 
it  of  silk  hosieiT  and  imderwear  as  shown  by  the  Federal  census 
ised  from  a  value  of  $4,584,708  in  1909  to  132,779,609  in  1914, 
o  $141,873,000  in  1919.  More  complete  returns  in  1914  show 
•duction  of  silk  knit  goods,  exclusive  of  fabrics,  valued  at 
15,598,  while  imports  amounted  to  only  $181,135,  or  0.47  per 
if  the  American  output.  An  even  greater  divei^ence  is  apparent 
19  with  a  production  of  $228,398,000  and  imports  of  $29,080. 
ice,  foreign  competition  is  not  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  silk 
;oods  trade  unless  imports  are  coneentratea  in  some  particular 
of  goods  which  competes  with  a  similar  class. made  in  thiscoun- 
Evidence  of  this  can  not  be  obtained  from  import  statistics 
i  are  not  subdivided,  and,  in  fact,  the  decline  in  imports,  not- 
banding  a  greatly  increased  consumption,  seems  to  indicate  that 
is  no  definite  part  of  the  domestic  market  so  supphed. 

COMPETITIVE    CONDITIONS. 

lerica  is  the  largest  user  of  raw  silk,  and  silk  throwing  is  an 
ished  industry.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  cost  of 
ing  silk  in  this  country  is  slightly  greater  than  in  Europe. 
stic  plants  are  as  well  equipped  and  domestic  labor  as  efficient 
eign.  Wages,  it  is  true,  are  higher,  but  this  is  not  necessarily 
dicap,  as  many  manufacturers  Wiemselves  recognize  when  they 
3  mamtaining  wages  as  high  as  is  compatible  with  selling  prices. 
■T  wages,  which  are  not  peculiar  to  this  industry,  but  general 
ghout  the  country,  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  a  very- 
class,  thus  providing  the  manufacturer  of  luxuries,  such  as  silk 
y,  with  a  wider  market  for  his  product.  Of  course,  America 
the  same  time  a  possible  market  for  foreign  goods  made  with 
er  labor  in  countries  where,  because  of  the  low  wages  received 
e  workers,  the  market  is  restricted  to  a  more  limitra  class. 

Statistical  Material. 
Tablb  19. — Silt  hnit  vieariTig  apparel — ProAtcIwn  in  United  SUtUi. 

{From  Fedenl  Censua.] 
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PREFACE. 


5  of  a  series  of  Tariflf  Information  Surveys  prepared  by 
states  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
ays  and  Means.    The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles  and 

provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and 
f)ecifically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  niunerical 
agraphs  of  that  act. 

ases  two  or  more  paragraphs  have  been  combined  in  one 
In  doing  this,  industrial  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
3d  when  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paragraph 
reated  under  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff  act, 
J  made  to  this  fact  at  the  pomt  where  the  paragraph 
anmerical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiable 
^r  grade  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article 
d  imder  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in 
order  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
atrial  relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
iff  act  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
)f  discussion.    Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 

commodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order. 
\i  pamphlet  in  the  series  is  an  '^Introduction  and  Index,'* 
itams: 

ntroductory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 
al  method  of  treatment. 

alphabetical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
13,  showing  the  paragraph  of  the  act  in  which  the  article 
ed  for  and,  if  discussed  imder  a  different  paragraph,  the 
Df  such  paragraph. 

st  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 
les  included  in  each  pamphlet. 

)y  use  of  this  '' Introduction  and  Index,''  the  exact  location 
iscussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can  be 
led. 

• 

)  preparation  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Commission  had  the 
of  Joseph  B.  Hubbard,  Arthur  H.  Cole,  and  (in  the  revision) 
R.  Edminster,  of  the  textile  division  of  the  commission's 
.Cochran  Fisher,  of  the  accounting  division,  and  of  others. 

ni 
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CARPETS  AND  RUGS  OF  WOOL. 


Tariff  Act  of  October  3,  1913. 

[Tert  of  Schedule  K  providing  for  carpets  and  rugs  of  wool.] 

buBson,  Axminster,  moquette,  and  chenille  carpets,  figured  or  plain,, 
or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
xony,  v\rilton,  and  Toumay  velvet  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all 
eting  of  like  character  or  description, '30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
iiBseiB  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like 
ascription,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

elvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  i»*inted  on  the  warp 
ind  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  chajacter  or  description,  30  per  centum 

ax>eBtry  Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpetine 
:ter  or  descripton,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  A  per  centum  ad 

"reble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  all-chain  Venetian  carpets,  20  per  centum 

^ool  Dutch  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Carpets  of  every  description,  woven  whole  for  rooms,  and  Oriental,  Ber- 
n,  Axminster,  and  similar  rugs,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Druggets  and  bockings,  print^,  colored,  or  otherwise,  20  per  centum  ad 

Carpets  and  carpeting  of  wool  or  cotton,  or  composed  in  part  of  either  of 
pecially  provided  for  in  this  section,  and  on  mats,  matting,  and  rugs  of 
er  centum  ad  valorem. 

Mats,  rugs  for  floors,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bed  sides,  art  squares,  and 
)ns  of  carpets  or  carpeting,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and  not 
rovided  for  in  this  section,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  rate  of  duty  herein 
.  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

«  covered, — ^This  report  covers  wool  carpets  and  rugs.  These 
ified  (1)  into  hand  and  machine  made  products,  (2)  according 
ype  of  the  weave,  and  (3)  into  carpets  or  roll  goods,  seamea 
id  seamless  rugs.  Carpets  and  ru^  are  not  made  by  hand 
United  States;  the  handmade  articles  are  imported  chiefly 
e  Orient,  and  to  some  extent  also  from  continental  Europe 
sat  Britain.  The  types  of  machine-made  products  bear  the 
own  names  of  Brussels,  Wilton,  Axminster,  and  others. 
I  these  applies  to  a  particular  weave.  All  wool  carpetings, 
ingrain,  are  pile  fabrics,  and  each  of  these  names  signifies  a 
method  of  inserting  the  pile.  Insertion  by  knotting  the  pile 
around  the  warp  threads  hj  hand  is  the  oriental  method, 
le-made  carpets  imitate  the  oriental  in  various  ways.  A  newly 
ed  power  loom  produces  an  exact  imitation  of  the  oriental 
;  this  product  is  to  be  considered  a  type  in  itseU.  Tlie  pile  of 
is  and  Wilton  is  formed  of  warp  threads,  and  is  obtained  by 
ig  these  over  wires  which  are  later  withdrawn,  leaving  the  pile 
ng  above  the  backing  of  the  fabric.    The  difference  between 
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[WO  w  rhat  thft  pile  in  rh«  '!asw  of  Brusfteb  remains  in  a  looped 
irion.  whi;p  in  tne  Wliron  the  loops  are  cnt  when,  the  wires 
rirhdrawn.  ('.oinrfA  parr<^ni**  in  thcfie  two  weaves  are  obcained 
!pi»'crion   fjf   rhft   v-anoiialy  dvM   warp   threads   in    accordance 

tftft  (^olor  demanded  by  rhe  desim.  Tapestry  and  velTet  are 
tfionfl  o£  Bfn»*>!a  and  Wiitoo.  Tfi*  wtave  i»  the  same  as  for 
latter  types,  hut  the  pattern  Ls  obtainiM,  not,  as  for  them-  by 
use  of  a  number  of  warp  thrpa^S  ea^h  dysii  a  sinaie  color,  bnt 
he  use  of  warp  f,'nit;aAn  each  dyeti  in  sectinns  witR  the  Tarioos 
■a  necessary  to  form  the  parrem.  The  ATmmster  is  a  close  imita- 
of  the  oriental  Wfta:ve.  m  that  the  piie  threads  are  inserted  in  the 
ic  attft  tfe  not  ffHinerl  from  the  warp:  it  i^fFersfrom  tiieon«itaIin 
act.  that  the  pile  '»  no*  knorte*!  to  the  warp  threads  bat  ii^erted 
nd  a  filHn<T  thread  arii-l  V.und  in  by  additional  filling  threads, 
le  pile  of  the  chenille  Axminster  differs  from  the  A iin taster  in 
*  ffirmed  of  threa'h  P.^mnd  together  by  a  weavii^  prwxse  pnat 
le  m^  weaTing-.  The  "imyma  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  cbnuUe 
lin^'ter.  In^rrain  is  ^irriply  ftouble  and  triple  woven  cloth.  Some 
lA  other  thaD  ine^ain  are  used  for  Root  coverings.  With  the 
pcion  t4  Smyraa.  whi^h  if  woven  only  as  a  seamless  mg,  and 
ille  Axminster  and  in^o*ain.'  msule  onlv  a^  carpela  and  seamless 
,  these  types  are  all  wiTi-n  in  the  tfiree  forma — rolled  goods, 
led  roRs,  aiid  aeamle*«  nigs, 

tw  m/U^ria/j*.—Vif)tt\  tftrmit  the  mont  important  raw  material; 
3  frf  a  wide  variety  of  ofhpT  fibers,  inelnmng-  cotton,  jnte,  flax, 
sometimes  irik,  sho  are  iwd.  The  wof>h  required  must  be  of 
rior  atren^h  of  fil»er,  Utug,  lustrous,  and  straight,  and  because  of 
MA  to  whir:b  they  are  pnt  they  mnst  l^  cheap.  As  wools  raised 
le  I'nited  States  do  not  rnei't  these  requirements,  ail  of  the 
fit  woof?  arc  imporU-A.  Prior  to  the  war  China,  the  United 
(rlom,  Kus.sia,  Turkey^  and  Argentina  were  the  principal  sources 
>jKirl,ati'in,  Next  in  irnport.an':e  fi  yams  aa  raw  materials  come 
tuffs,  TTi<^e  aho  must,  ituii.  pi'iili«r  requirements  because  of 
we  to  which  tbeflntsbed  pr'>'liiet  i«  jmt;  they  mnst  be  extremely 
to  lij;ht  and  nlkalinc  street  dirt,  but  need  not  be  fast  to  water  to 
leirreft  nwplired,  for  pjfample,  of  Arir^M  f^o'Mn. 
-rd^utvm.  In  IflfO  the  United  «ut<=,  prodiioed  52,173,000  square 
A  of  WW.!  earrw^tin;;,  valued  nt,  «H'J,H<;,rM)0;  in  1914,  66,340,274 
re  yards,  valued  at  SOO.riH, )»<,'(.  These  were  both  depressed 
fl  in  the  trvle.  I"  I9"«  prodiietion  bad  amounted  to  81,218,881 
re  yards,  vahiefl  at  #7I,1HS,J,'>2.  Karlier  figures  indicate  a  com- 
tively  si'w  tcrowth  since  HKKI, 
1  1919, 28  fw^r  fa^nt  of  tlift  SMAnv*:  produced  was  Axminster,  21  per 

BnKwels  anrl  tapcHtry,  28  pep  VA-.nt  Wilton  and  velvet,  and  the 
lining  '1%  pffr  wnt  principally  wool  and  paper  fiber  usually  made 
iffrain  looms,  Sirx'-ft  I*""'  t^''^'""  ''"^  '•«'■"  ^  marked  tendency  for 
»in  nrofluetion ,  othnr  than  tlie,  relati  vely  new  wool  and  fiber  goods, 
Wane  and  for  Axminster  nmduetion  to  increase;  during  the  same 
»d  the  production  of  cnt-pilBfnbncs  has  tended  to  increase  and  that 
op.pil«  to  dftcreawi.  J"  >9'^'  23  per  cent  of  the  production  of  all 
R  f,™  was  rolled  cwxls,  24  pj^r  cent  «ft«med  ruM  and  53  per  cent, 
desH  niK«.     M-rt-ft  H'ft"  J'tt'f  "^  "-^^  yardage  of  Wilton  and  Brussels 

111  most  half  of  Axminster  wan  m  the  form  of  seamed  rugs,  and 
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hree-fourths  of  the  yardage  of  tapestry  in  se^ihless  rugs.     Only 
5rain  did  roll  goods  account  foi'  over  natf  of  the  yardage.     Ap- 
nat^y  45  per  cent  of  the  yardage  of  velvet  was  made  up  as  roll 
and  slightly  less  as  seamless  rugs^ 

pet  mills  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  eastern  section  of 
nited  States;  New  York  employed  the  largest  number  of  wage 
rs    in    1919;    Pennsylvania,   Massachusetts,    and   Connecticut 

d  next.     The  total  number  of  wage  earners  at  that  time  was 

J.     •  •        ,        _ 

oorts  for  consumption: — ^From  1910  to  1914  yearly  imports 
ged  1,034,620  square  yards,  valued  at  $4,305,149.  By  far  the 
t  nnmber  of  these  were  handmade  rugs,  largely  from  the  Orient; 
igh  not  acciirately  indicated  by  the  figiires^  it  may  be  estimated 
approximately  80  per  cent  were  of  tms  description.  The  next 
--ears,  which  mcluae  the  period  of  the  European  war,  show  a 

decrease;  yearly  imports  averaged  only  743^069  square  yards, 
d  at  $2,725,204.    This  decrease  is  markedf  in  the  case  of  handmade 

mtfchine-made  products  fehoW  an  actual  increase  because  of 
r  importations  during  the  first  s  three*  years  of  this  pwiod.  •  A 
ery  m  imports  began  in  the  middle  of  1919.  In  1920  they 
ised  to  1,002,812  square  yards;  in  1921  to  1,384,388  square 
I.        '  '       ■         ■  —      . 

ports,  although  large  in  themselves,  are  only  a  small  percentaige 
oduction.  Fdr  the  calendar  year  1914,  for  instance,  unports  of 
ine-made  carpeting  are  estimated  to  have  been  0.7  per  cent  of 
luantity  produced  m  this  country  imd  0.95  per  cent  of  its  value.^ 
ne  same  year  imports  of  all  kinds  of  wool  carpeting,  including 
made,  formed  shghtily  over  2  per  cent  of  the  yardage  produced 
jlightly  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  value.^ 
porte.— Figures  for  exports  during  recent  years*  are  not  avaU- 
They  have  been  small  in  amount  and  sporadic  in  character, 
ast  in  so  far  as  individual  countries  are  concerned. 
mpelitive  position  of  American  industry. ~The  carpet  industry 
3  United  States  outranks  that  of  all  other  coimtries  in  the  amoimt 
oduct.     Not  only  is  production  in  itself  lai^e  but  the  individual 

are  of  sufficient  size  in  many  instances  to  have  the  advantages 
ling  from  large-scale  production.  To  these  advantages  are  added 
!  resulting  from  the  length  of  time  the  industry  has  been  estab- 
1  and  the  advantages  gained  from  an  earlier  development  of 
lanism  than  took  place  in  other  countries.  An  element  oi  strength 
le  domestic  maker  has  been  a  market  with  a  consuming  power 
r  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  The  domestic  manufacturer's 
imity  to  this  market  has  enabled  him  to  fit  his  production  to  the 

of  the  American  consumer,  as  he  has  done  in  the  shift  from  car- 
to  rugs  through  the  development  of  wide  looms. 

competition  with  European  countries,  which  pay  a  lower 
>  rate  than  the  United  States,  the  American  producer  is  at 
iest  disadvantage  in  those  products  in  which  the  labor  cost  forms 
•ge  percentage  of  the  total  cost.  Especially  are  the  imitation 
ttal  and  the  cnenille  Axminster  disadvantageously  situated  in  this 
ict.    The  former  is  produced  by  only  one  loom,  recently  set  up  in 

milar  estimate  for  the  census  year  1919  would  show  imports  amounting  to  only  0.16  per  cent  of  the 

ty  produced,  but  this,  of  course,  was  an  abnormal  year. 

he  census  year  1919  (an  abnomial  year),  approximately  1  i>er  cent  of  the  quantity  produced  in  this 
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country;  the  latter  meets  competition  from  the  product  of  a  highly 
loped  British  industry.  Among  the  other  lahrica  the  figures 
tate  that  Wilton  (if  Smyma  be  omitted,  which  is  not  produced  in 
>p«)  bears  the  highest  labor  charge.  There  are  some  imports  of 
Wiltons,  but  the  American  manufacturer  has  developed  a  fabric 
perior  quality. 

-ofitable  hand  manufacture  of  rugs  and  carpets  is  not  possible  in 
country.  Imported  handmade  rugs  are,  of  course,  used  for 
coverings,  and  in  that  sense  displace  machine-made  products, 
matter  of  fact  the  great  bulk  of  demand  for  either  of  these  prod- 
is  uninfluenced  by  the  fact  that  the  other  might  be  used.  The 
haser  of  an  oriental  or  hand-tufted  tu^  wants  an  oriental  or  hand- 
ed rug  and  is  not  to  be  disturbed  ordinarily  by  considerations  of 
3  or  the  existence  of  a  cheaper  machine-made  substitute.  Only 
a  the  long  wearing  qualities  characteristic  of  some  hand-tufted 
lead  to  mvestment  in  them,  as  against  machine  products,  can 
'  be  regarded  as  truly  competitive. 

iggestei  tariff  paragraphs. — The  11  carpet  paragraphs  in  the  act 
113  occupieda  lareer  portion  than  is  warranted  by  the  importance 
Lcse  articles,  and  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1922  the  United 
^  Tariff  Commission  su^ested  that  only  three  paragraphs  be 
.  These  three  paragraphs  were  to  cover  the  entire  range, 
ivided  as  follows:  One  to  cover  wool  carpets  and  ruga  that  are 
nctive  luxuries,  another  to  include  all  other  Varieties  of  carpets 
rugs  made  with  the  use  of  wool,  and  a  third  for  special  articles 
e  from  wool  carpets  and  rugs.  Paragraphs  1116,  1117,  and  1118 
le  present  tarifE  act  fully  cover  these  three  divisions, 
le  mtent  of  pare^aph  1116  is  to  include  only  such  carpets  and 
as  are  distinctive  lujcuries.  Falling  within  this  classification  are 
Imade  carpets  and  rugs  such  as  the  oriental,  "real"  Axminster, 
innerie,  and  AubussoQ,  and  also  chenille  Axminsters  which,  si- 
gh made  on  a  power  loom,  necessitate  a  large  amount  of  hand- 
[  and  are  costly  goods  which  are  in  much  the  same  class  as  hand- 
e  goods.  There  is  also  included  "  carpets  and  rugs  of  oriental 
re  or  weaves,  produced  on  a  power-driven  loom.  The  term 
ental  weave  or  weaves"  means  woven  similar  to  the  oriental; 
is,  with  knotted  pile. 

jeeiAe  dvMes. — Provision  for  carpets  and  rugs  may  be  made  on 
scific  or  an  ad  valorem  basis.  The  acts  of  1913  and  1922  provided 
es  on  on  ad  valorem  basis.  The  two  preceding .  acts  employed 
pound  duties.  A  comparison  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates  on 
liine-made  carpeting  on  the  basis  of  the  1920  domestic  prices  is 
e  for  the  three  acts  of  1913,  1909,  and  1897,  in  the  following 
e.  Both  specific  and  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  the  duties  are 
a,  and  the  division  between  carpets  and  the  two  forms  of  rugs  is 
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fm  and  tpeG^fic  raU$  of  diUu  on  earpett  and  rugi^  on  the  baits  of  typical  prieeif 
July,  1920.    (AeU  of  191S,  1909,  and  1897.) 

[See  pp.  118, 119,  for  %  move  detailed  statemient.] 


DesQription. 


Ad  TBlorem  and  equivalent 
ad  yalorem  rates. 


RoU 
goods. 


l-frame,  SSMiitch,  9-wire): 

1913 

fl909  and  1897 

onted  (6*frame,  2S6-piteh,  13^ 


1918 

fl909  and  1897 

ol  (S-frame,  236-pitch,  l^wlre): 
1913 


1909  and  1897.... 

iOO-pitch,  8>wire): 
1913. 


1909  and  1897 

JAUAk,  8>wire,  a-shot): 
13 

1909  and  1607 

(6|  by  7): 

913 


1900  and  1807. 


minster  (6  rows): 
913 


1009  and  1897. 


PtT  ettUm 
25 
49.87 


80 

47.60 

80 

40.16 

90 
50.56 

30 
51.10 

35 
52.86 

35 
45.40 


Seamed 
rugs. 


Percent. 
25 
40.26 


1 


80 
45.52 

80 

80 

47.30 
S44.47 

20 


30 


50 
s  67.80 

(») 
(•) 


Seamless 
rugs. 


Percent. 
25 


! 


80 
144.55 

80 

«44.37 

20 
50 

30 
40.88 


{  IS    } 

/      60.88  \ 
\  « 64.50  / 

1 


50 
35 

47.62 
45.07 


Equivalent  apedilo  rates  per 
square  yard. 


RoU 
goods. 


81.15 
2.28 


2.34 
3.72 

1.96 
3.21 

.54 
1.36 

1.00 
1.85 

1.70 
2.55 

3.85 
5.00 


Seamed 
rugs. 


81.19 
2.84 


8.26 
4.93 

2.45 
M.01 

8.86 
S5.95 


U.62  / 
•2.19  I 

(1  { 


Seamless 
rugs. 


I 


183.90 
>5.88 

S4.I8 
«6.U 

.56 
1.40 

1.20 
2.01 

2.16 
il.85 

2.68 
•2.88 

5.89 
4.12 
5.61 
5.81 


9  rug  not  of  spedflcations  given. 


>  Not  of  speoifloations  given. 


*  None  made. 


d  valorem  rates  of  the  act  of  1913  were  20, 25. 30, 35,  and  50 
,  according  to  the  types  of  carpeting.  With  tne  exception  of 
er  rugs,  the  ad  valorem  eqnivalenti  of  the  componna  duties 
70  preceding  acts,  on  the  basis  of  1920  domestic  prices,  vary 
itly  from  50  per  cent.  The  equivalent  specific  duties  for  the 
ts,  calculated  on  the  same  basis,  vary  widely,  of  course, 
g  to  the  value  of  the  different  types  of  rugs.  As  between  the 
orms,  the  specific  equivalent  of  tne  duty  on  ru^  is  the  higher 
of  tne  higher  value  of  the  rugs;  the  relative  differences 
the  two  forms  are  less  \mder  the  compound  duties  of  the 
^ts.  For  the  fabrics  for  which  the  prices  have  been  taken, 
iuties  on  rugs  would  be  higher  than  those  on  carpets  (roll 
1  order  to  equal  the  rates  of  act  of  1913,  by  the  following 
^es:  Brussels  (seamed),  3);  tapestry  (seamless),  4;  velvet, 

Wilton  (seamed),  25;  Axminster  (seamless),  27;  worsted 
learned),  39;  and  chenille  Axminster  (seamless),  53  or  7, 

to  the  classification  imder  which  it  falls.  Wool  Wilton 
rugs  show  a  duty  greater  than  the  seamed  by  3  per  cent; 
r,  by  14  per  cent.  All  the  preceding  differences  were  slightly 
5h  case  lor  the  acts  of  1909  and  1897. 
1  is  not  available  for  a  similar  table  for  handmade  products. 
iinder  the  act  of  1897,  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate 
pen  '*  carpets  woven  whole  for  rooms  and  rugs"  amounted 
3er  cent,  and  the  specific  equivalent  to  $2.57  per  square 
ities  under  the  act  of  1909  were  the  same;  under  that  of 
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the  rate  was  fixed  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.     In  1915  th'e 
ication  of  this  rate  resulted  in  a  duty  of  $2.12  per  square  yard. 

has  increased  with  the  incroase  in  price  of  rugs  until  ip  1920  it 
inted  to  $4.09. 

'mpensatory  duty. — ^The  proportion  which  the  cost  of  wool  bears 
,e  total  cost  of  pro{luciiig  rugs  makes  the  consideration  of  duty 
aw  wool  of  importance.  On  a  basis  similar  to  that  used  for 
fie  duties,  it  appears  that  a  wool  duty  adding  50  per  cent  to  the 
of  yarns  would  result  in  an  increase  in  price  (all  other  costs  re- 
ling  the  same)  as  follows:  Wilton,  13  to  22  per  cent;  Axminster 
chenille  Ajtminater,  10  to  1.3  per  cent;  velvet  and  tapestry,  SJ  to 
Br  cent.  A  duty  adding  25  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  the  yams  would 
3  the  above  percentages ;  one  adding  12^  per  cent  would  divide 
1  by  four,  and  other  addilions  proportionately 
imination  of  wool  dviies. — Under  the  act  of  1922,  it  was  provided 

raw  wool  in  the  manufacture  of  rugs,  carpets,  or  any  other 

coverii^  shall  be  entered  free  of  duty.     With  carpet  wool  iree, 
jensatory  duties  were  of  course  eliminated  and  the  duties  on 

carpets  and  rugs  were  placed  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 


Chapter  I. 

DESCRIPTION. 


Varieties  and  Character  of  Materials  Employed. 

it  and  rug  industry  utilizes  an  extraordinarily  wide  variety 
)ers,  a  variety  approached  only  by  that  employed  in  the 
ndustry.  Disregarding  the  straw,  grass,  paper,  and  rags 
production  of  cheaper  types  of  floor  covering,  it  should  be 
w^ool,  cotton,  flax,  and  jute  are  all  employed,  while  in  the 
e  of  a  few  handmade  oriental  rugs  silk  is  also  drawn  upon. 
3  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  rugs  are,  gen- 
ing,  of  a  character  quite  distinct  from  the  types  employed 
•  branches  of  wool  manufacture.  To  be  sure,  some  small 
f  wools  that  are  primarily  carpet  wools  may  chance  to  be 
ly  high  grade  to  find  place  in  cloth  or  blanket  production; 
)nally  the  desire  of  cloth  designers  to  produce  certain 
for  example,  a  rough,  kempy  appearance,  leads  to  the 
t  of  a  certain  proportion  of  tempy  carpet  wools.  On  the 
considerations  of  scarcity  6r  price  may  in  special  instances 
use  in  the  carpet  trade  of  certain  wools  whose  primary 
t  is  in  cloths,  blankets,  and  the  hke;  though  even  then 
Tirest  quahty  of  such  wools  can  be  advantageously  pressed 

ities  desired  of  carpet  wools  are  such  as  to  lead  directly  to  this 
classification.  Carpet  wools  must  possess  superior  strength 
onsiderable  luster,  straightness,  a  fair  length,  and  relative 
3m  felting,  and  they  must  be  relatively  cheap  in  price, 
i  to  these  characteristics  may  be  instanced  those  of  the 
>1,  which  is  the  wool  fiber  most  highlv  prized  in  the  manu- 
loths  and  dress  goods.  Carpet  wools  come  from  sheep  of 
unimproved  breeds.  A  representative  type  is  the  Scotch 
This  wool  is  the  yield  from  an  extremely  hardy  but  rough 
heep  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  the  breed  of  which  has  been 
imchanged  in  many  centuries.  Other  wools  of  similar 
iome  from  the  (native)  sheep  of  China,  India,  and  south- 
'ope.  The  wool  from  such  fleeces  approaches  the  character 
his  hairUke  quahty  gives  it  strength,  straightness,  freedom 
gj  and  usually  a  fair  length  of  staple.  The  relatively  low 
serrations  contributes  luster,  while  the  large  production 
)ols,  together  with  their  general  unsuitableness  for  cloth 
re,  renders  them  cheap  in  the  world's  markets.  Techni- 
rime  requisite  of  carpet  wools  is  strength  of  staple,  since 
feature  depends  the  resiUency  of  plush  or  loop  pile  and 
under  severe  wear;  economically  the  prime  requisite  is 
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The  wool  yams  employed  in  the  carpet  industry  are  manufactured 

both  the  woolen  and  worsted  prmciples.  "tlie  manufacture  of 
oh  yarns  for  use  in  the  carpet  industry  is  distinguished  chiefly  by 
.  relative  simplicity,  as  compared  with  Uie  manufacture  of  sucn 
ms  for  other  purposes.  The  good  average  length  and  strength  of 
iple,  and  the  relatively  low  counts  of  yams  required,  free  the  pre- 
ratory  and  spinning  processes  from  many  of  the  difliculties  with 
lich  tne  manufacture  of  fine  wool  yarns  is  beset.    Typical  counts 

worsted  yams  for  use  in  the  carpet  trade  are  from  10s  to  208, 
lereas  in  the  cloth  and  dress  goods  manufacture  they  often  reach 
8  to  60s.'     Typical  woolen  yarns  for  the  carpet  trade  are  equivalent 

yarns  in  the  cloth  manufacture  denominated  1  to  IJ  run.  On  the 
her  hand,  the  average  woolen  yams  actually  employed  in  the  latter 
iustry  are  3i  to  4  run,  and  occasionally  one  finds  woolen  yarns 
un  to  as  high  as  12  or  16  run.'  Both  woolen  and  worsted  carpet 
rns  are  usually  doubled  or  trebled  (twisted  together)  before  use  in 
laving. 

The'cotton,  linen,  and  jute  yams  employed  in  the  industry  are, 
th  hardly  an  exception,  purchased  from  spinners  in  the  industries 
lich  manufacture  cotton,  flax,  and  jute,  respectively.    The  feature 

low  yam  counts  may  be  instanced  by  reference  to  the  types  of 
tton  yarns  commonly  employed  in  the  carpet  trade.  They  are 
rely  over  16  count,  though  two,  three,  and  sometimes  as  many  as 
e  of  these  "single"  yarns  are  twisted  together  to  form  a  2,  3,  or 
ply  yam.  On  tne  otner  hand,  the  cotton  yams  produced  in  this 
untry  are  in  the  main  203  to  40s,  while  some  cotton  yarns  as  high 

120s  or  140s  are  used  as  "singles"  in  the  weaving  of  fine  cotton 
tths.' 

In  addition  to  the  constituent  yarns,  there  are  employed  dyes, 
juring  materials,  sizing,  and  other  materials  of  lesser  importance. 
dy  dyes  present  any  particular  features.  Dyes  employed  in  the 
rpet  industry  do  not  need  some  of  the  qualities  required  of  dye- 
iffs  in  other  "branches  of  the  wool  manufacture — for  example,  fast- 
98  to  washing.     However,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  fast  to  light 

an  unusual  degree,  and  to  alkaline  street  dirt.  Certain  aniline 
es,  especially  acid  dyes,  possess  this  quality  in  an  exceptional 
gree,  and  are  widely  used  in  the  carpet  industry. 

Section  2.  Types  op  Carpbtino, 

There  are  essentially  but  four  distinct  types  of  carpeting:  (a)  Felt 
rpets,  ib)  knotted-pile  and  imitation  knotted-pile  carpets,  (c)  warp- 
e  carpets,  and  (d)  single  or  multi  cloth  carpets. 

(a)  felt  carpets. 

This  type  of  carpet  or  carpeting  *  is  manufactured  in  the  same 
mner  as  other  felted  goods,  such  as  felt  hats,  felted  blanketing 
d  the  like.     The  wool  fibers  are  not  spun  into  yams  but  are  matted 


alns  JO  by  HO  or  5,600  yards,  a  pound  of  20s  worsted  oontainsIO  by  560  or  11,200  yards  o 

The  woolen  run  sTstem  Is  based  on  the  Dnmber  of  l.BOtKyBrd  leoElha  to  the  pound. 

?oiton  yarn  nutntierlnit  is  based  on  [be  number  of  MO-yard  badhsto   ' 

rhe  term  "cacpotliiE"  is  not  used  in  the  tradi  but  Is  conmileiit  for  in 

lets  or  roll  goods  and  rugs.    The^tngle  term  "earpote"  1b  employed  ld  tne  ir^aeiocova  c 

I  covciing  liul  Ibis  prnotice  loads  to  considerable  coDludon  when  It  Is  desitcd  to  dlSerentl 


ol  the  dLscusslOD, 
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Br  \yy  the  action  of  moisture,  heat;  and  pressure  to 
leaus  and  fairly  substantial  fabric.  Felted  carpets 
•e  a  considerably  thicker  body  of  felt  than  do  the 
3t  named;  but  otherwise  their  manufacture  proceeds 
The  design  is  printed  or  stenciled  upon  the  felted 

Ing  was  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  tariff  act  of 
[netimes  stated  in  the  trade  that  druggets  and  bock- 
r  paragraph  301  in  the  act  of  1913,  are  properly  felt 
onner  Deing  printed  and  the  other  of  solid  color;*  but 
that  these  articles  are  of  entirely  different  con- 
t  were  not  classed  as  druggets  and  bockings,  felt  car- 
lave  come  under  paragraph  302  of  the  tariff  act  of 
gnet'*  clause,  which  covered  carpets  and  carpeting  of 
laUy  provided  for/'  * 
atimated,  this  form  of  floor  covering  was  at  one  time 

importance,  both  in  the  rug  form  and  as  border  strips 
rug  of  another  type  and  fuHng  the  space  between  it 
Dards  of  the  room  walls.     Relative  cheapness  was  the 

its  favor.  More  recently  felted  carpetmg  has  fallen 
i  at  the  present  time  it  constitutes  a  negligible  portion 
c  carpet  trade.^ 

TED-PILE   AND  IMITATION   KNOTTED-PILB   CARPETS. 

tion  between  knotted-pile  and  imitation  knotted-pile 
th  one  exception,  the  distinction  between  handmade 
nnade  products  of  the  same  general  appearance  and 
Lmitation'^  refers  more  to  the  effect  than  to  the  process 
re,  although  in  one  case,  that  of  the  Axminster,  there 
ation  of  the  process. 

knotted-pile  carpets, — ^The  handmade  knotted-pile  car- 
two  important  sections  of  the  carpet  trade,  oriental 
ropean  hand-tufted  nigs.  In  the  former  term  should 
the  hand  products  not  only  of  countries  of  the  Near 
I  Persia  and  Turkey,  but  also  similar  products  of  India, 
ther  countries  of  the  Middle  and  Far  East.  This  group 
confining  its  operations  to  the  production  of  the  finest 
landmade  carpets,  the  industry  nas  managed  to  survive, 
a  very  limited  scale.  To-day  it  is  carried  on  in  isolated 
many  European  countries,  chiefiy  France,  England, 
ermany,  Bohemia,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Spain.  In 
ts  the  products  oi  these  workshops  compare  lavorably 
iental  fabrics  and  of  course  are  often  vastly  superior  to 
i  lower  types  of  such  goods.  The  only  rugs  of  this  type 
nentioned  in  the  tariff  of  1913  (par.  300)  were  the  Berlm, 
Q  Germany,  and  the  '^real"  or  handmade  v  Axminster, 
1  Great  Britain.® 

?y  of  par.  301  of  the  act  of  1913  lends  some  presumption  in  favor  of  this  view.    It  read: 

)ckin©,  printed,  colored,  or  otherwise." 

rpretatioii  see  Treasury  Decisions  1011,  3279,  and  10111  (U.  S.  v.  Benttell,  99  Fed.,  260; 

i  carpeting  had  become  very  small,  indeed,  under  the  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  of 
and  1909,  averaging  less  than  30  square  yards  per  year  in  the  period  1907-1913.  Even  in 
ity  became  20  per  cent,  ths  importation  amounted  to  but  5,367  square  yards,  valued  at 

i  macbine-made  Axminster  from  which  this  should  be  carefully  distinguished. 


XO  lASIFF   LKFOSMAlaOK    SmtVYS. 

The  aofiaaeDte  and  methods  used  in  the  prodoctMD  of  adenul 
mgB  sie  peenliariT  wapk^  Hie  wesTing  o^eratxmi  aaesH  coh^sie 
in  the  f  oan»tioai  d  a  senes  trf  kiK>l£  opon  ihe  loond&tkm  of  the  vup 
Ihreads  id  sach  a  way  as  to  fonn  the  jaie..  the  ocdois  of  the  jane 
wed  fur  this  pile  forming  the  pattern  of  the  m^.  Tlie  ntetliod  oi 
manufactmiDg  European  hand-tuftMi  carpets  differ  frcon  thst  tist 
ployed  in  the  Ooenl  in  no  easential  maimer-  The  iiBpieiaEJii&,  pv 
ticularlT  the  loom,  are  superior,  the  wool  vams  are  prabaUj  bett» 
designs  are  diSerent,  and  the  European  weaT^^  work  almoEt  whoJli 
in  centraJ  workshope:  but  the  disiinriire  feature  of  the  (^wa^tka 
^le  knotting;  of  the  pile,  tuft  by  tuft,  inu'  the  fonndatirai  of  w^ 
and  weft,  ie  preeerred  without  change. 

The  products  of  both  the  onenlal  and  European  handicraft  nuns 
iftctuieB  fonn  a  dass  apart  ammg  floor  oovexines.  and  a  claae  fundi 
mentaUy  superitn'  to  all  othere.     As  one  writer  has  pal  it: 

T^ere  ie  no  taslliod  of  comtiniae  ihf  pil*-  with  The  loimdmifni  so  eood  at  ilir  kac< 
and  it  can  not  l>e  campleuly  iiniiai^d  liy  ihc  fifver'^Fi  pcftrt  Icmbii  inrcnlod.  Hi 
hamd-tufted  carpel  ponoop(H;F  an  indjiidiuility  *  *  *  s-faich  ac  product  <d 
mai^iinp  cau  attain,  and  vhidi.  after  all.  u  sj)  armli.U'  <i  a  rark  of  an.* 

Such  artides  are  obviooEJv  of  the  daae  of  limniee.  and  inasmod 
ae  there  is  do  |»t>duction  of  than  in  this  country  azKl  as  tltev  com 
pete  ohIt  indirectlT  with  the  d<»nest)c  machine-made  ffoods.  th 
tarifT  pnjbl«n  is  quite  different  frran  that  connected  with  the  latter. 

Maaiine-made  inwtted-jnif  carpets. — There  has  been  set  up  in  tb 
United  States  a  loom  which  weaves  a  fabric  similar  in  structure  to  th 
orientaL  A  row  of  pile  yams  is  inserted  beiween  the  warp  threadf 
and  the  knotting  is  obtained  by  mechanically  transposing  altemati 
warp  threads,  which  are  then  restored  to  their  original  position 
Filhng  (weft J  threads  are  next  inserted,  and  the  process  is  repeated 
This  process  has  been  commercially  feasiMe  for  ouIt  a  few  yeai^ 
and  the  output  is  smalL  A  similar  fabric  is  likewise  being  pro^acec 
in  En^and  and  was,  some  yeare  ago  at  letist,  being  prt-duced  ii 
Austria. 

Imitaiwn  hiMtUd-pih  carjxif. — The  twy  types  of  machine-madi 
carpels  in  which  the  action  t'f  the  Laud  weaver,  or  the  result  of  hi 
operations,  is  imitat*^  aie  ihe  Ajcminsit-r  and  the  cbeniile  Axmin 
Bter.  In  both  the  struct  ure  of  the  fiiii^hc-d  fabric  is  not  unlike  tha 
of  the  handmade  article,  namely,  tufi?  <if  wi'ul  yams  bound  into  j 
foundation  of  cotton  and  other  yams.  Ani'iher  fabric,  the  Smyrna 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  chenille  Axminstcr  m('lhc>d  of  manufacture 
and,  although  it  bears  liiile  reseml'lance  to  handmade  carpeting 
may  convenientlv  be  included  in  this  grmip."' 

AcwiiT(*(cr.— Tne  .^-sminster  carpet  has  burrowed  its  name  fron 
the  handmade  fabric  already  mentioned.  V>ut  owes  its  origin  wholl' 
to  the  inveotive  genius  of  Halcyon  Skinner,  who,  with  aid  fron 
Alexander  Smith,  developed  toward  the  middle  of  the  last  cenlun 
a  power  loom  lor  the  weaving  of  the  imitation  fabric.  In  themethoi 
oI  manufacture  by  means  of  tiiis  loom,  even  as  in  the  old  ban< 
process,  each  latitudinal  row  of  tufts  is  treated  as  a  unit;  but  in  thi 
machine  process  the  whole  row  of  tufts  is  inserted  at  one  time 
instead  of  each  tuft  being  individually  knotted. 
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Iready  dyed),  in  the  number  and  aeoueiioe  v!^  cuiW 

complexion  of  a  specific  rom  of  ti^iE,  «re  wwuifC 

wide  as  the  fabric  to  be  woven."    A  senee  uf  lu^ae 

each  other  m  such  an  order  that  the  KKJceedu^ 

at    colored    tufts   form    a    continuous   pattenu  m 

travelii^  chain  which  overliangs  the  loom^  the  f^^^ 

I  spools  being  dependent  upon  the  number  of  indi- 

*  in  a  complete  smgle  insertion  or  ** repeat"  of  the 

e  spool  required  for  the  particular  jtmctore  in  the 

by  the  moving  chain  directly  above  the  shed  (or 

£  threads  (already  mounted  in  the  loom),  the  spool 
e  ends  of  wool  yams  dangling' from  the  wide  spool 
0  the  apex  of  the  warp  shed  and  formed  into  a  V- 
nmediately  a  double  snot  of  filling  yam  is  inserted, 
in  position;  the  wool  yams  are  severed  bv  an  auto- 
i  pomt  near  the  spool  and  sufficientl^r  high  from  the 
yoods  to  leave  the  desired  height  of  pile;  the  shed  of 
changed  to  bind  in  the  weft  shots  and  theu-  row  of 
5ts  of  filling  are  inserted  to  combine  with  backing 
d  the  row  of  tufts  even  more  firmly;  the  reed  of  the 
he  completed  section  of  the  goods;  and  the  particular 
i  to  give  place  to  the  next  spool  in  the  series.    The 
repeated,  and  row  by  row  the  fabric  is  built  up. 
piously  many  differences  from  the  hand  process  m  the 
ns;  and  many  differences  in  the  completed  articles 
.     Particularly  to  be  noted  is  the  relatively  small  pro- 
yams  used  in  the  machine  product.    Whereas  in  the 
,he  wool  yams  are  fixed  to  a  foundation  of  relatively 
,ms,  in  tne  machine  Axminster  wool  yams  form  only 
ivarp  binder  threads  are  of  cotton;  the  stuff er  or  back- 
i  in  the  warp  is  usually  of  cotton  or  linen,  and  jute 
:  the  weft  or  filling  yams.  "    The  weight  and  fimmess 
y  the  jute  and  the  linen  or  cotton  threads,  and  the 

Y  give  the  surface. 

the  quaUty  of  the  Axminster  fabric  depends  primarilv 
of  wool  yam  used,  the  number  of  rows  of  tufts  per  incn 
rpwise  of  the  goods),  and  the  number  of  wool-yam 
ipon  the  spools.  The  first  two  factors  mentioned  are 
'tant.  Both  worsted  and  woolen  yams  may  be  utilized 
cture  of  Axminsters.     The  former  makes  a  superior 

Y  ways,  but  woolen  yams,  largely  because  of  their 
VQ  come  more  and  more  into  use  for  the  vurpone  of 
•elatively  cheaper  article  to  compete  with  tne  Wilt^ios 
)  that  at  the  present  time  the  American  industry  em* 
>len  yams  in  this  type  of  carpet.    By  an  imzr^tm^  in 

either  rows  or  wool-yam  ends  the  density  of  th^j  pil* 
ut  in  the  case  of  a  greater  number  of  town  iUn  *'j$m^ 
L6  goods  is  also  promoted  through  the  Tkbtcis^^iiy  // 
up  by  the  loom  to  insert  a  greater  numb^  of  iv»t  ;*i 

in  an  Axminster,  which  has  8  to  10  nfwn  Up  Ujc  if  -  - 
T  firmly  held;  but  in  some  of  the  mtMU^ru  iaW^^yi^  » 


r  t    A 


9SS  Ls  called  ''setting.'' 

1  is  one  that  appean  on  ndtber  nriMJe  W  tAi«  Hhr^  Uit  je  a^^^^M.  a.  ¥   *  ^.t^^  * 

7S  runs  longitudiiuuif  And  If  uwoaXij  tiOBiyvt^  */ y^A^    butMr.iii>?  u^a*  'a..^   'a4* 
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as  4^  rows  per  inch,  the  tufta  work  loose  all  too  easily  after 
of  wear  and  under  any  violent  treatment  such  as  is  applied  b; 
idem  vacuum  sweeper.  To  some  extent  the  t«ndeQcr  of  tH 
>  draw  out  ia  checked  by  the  application  of  sizing  to  the  bac! 
Fabric.  After  the  carpet  is  woven,  it  is  reversed  and  painte 
lis  pastelike  solution.  In  general,  the  lower  t^  number  a 
I  the  fabric  the  heavier  is  the  coating  of  sizing  applied.  Thi 
ent,  however,  has  really  no  great  permanent  value.  After 
le  sizing  cracks  and  peels  off,  and  the  tufte  are  ^;ain  free  t 
)08e. 

of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  Axminster  lies  in  the  field  a 
design.  By  reason  of  the  method  of  manufacture,  the  num 
colors  diat  may  conveniently  be  employed  is  practically  lu 
,  except  by  the  additional  cost  of  dyemg.  As  far  as  the  weav 
wncemed,  any  combination  of  yams  may  be  arranged  oa  th 
md  inserted  into  the  goods.    In  consequence,  Axminstera  hav 

been  known  for  their  diversity  of  colors,  even  for  a  tendenc; 

buxigue  and  rococo  designs.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is ' 
al  limit  on  the  length  of  repeat"  in  the  pattern.  For  eacl 
nal  row  required  in  the  construction  of  a  "repeat"  an  addi 
ipool  must  DO  prepared  and  mounted  in  the  continuous  chai 
Dging  the  loom.  The  usual  "repeat"  in  the  Axminster  trad 
eiore,  restricted  to  50  or  75  rows  or  spools.  The  constructio: 
tdallion  rug  in  any  such  size  as  9  by  12  feet,  where  the  numbe 
I  or  spools  may  easily  run  over  450,  becomes  a  very  expeosiv 
)orioiis  undertaking. 

term  Axminster  is,  in  the  American  trade,  of  rather  moder 

The  product  of  the  Skinner-SmiUi  loom  was  first  caJlei 

ette,"  "  and  this  term  was  retained  in  the  tariff  act  of  191 

!93  and  300)  although  practically  extinct  in  the  industry  an< 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  minor  differences  between  the  moquett 
e  present  Axminster.  By  a  different  arrangement  of  filliT'i 
na  by  variation  in  the  tension  under  which  the  binder  warj 
!  were  held,  a  ribbed  effect  was  developed  on  the  back  of  th 

and  this  was  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  moquette  poods 
ueDtly  it  was  found  that  this  ribbed  back  was  not  withou 
uitages,  especially  the  tendency  for  the  tops  of  the  ribs  to  suSa 
wear  coming  on  that  surface;  a  fabric  with  a  flat  back  was  there 
'olved  and  denominated  Axminster.  Other  terms  are  alsi 
nes  heard  in  the  trade,  such  as  Crompton,  Royal,  and  Imperia 
3ter  goods.  The  first  refers  specifically  to  carpets  manufac 
n  the  Crompton  type  of  Axminster  loom,  a  modification  of  th< 
1  Skin  tier-Smith  loom;  but  names  of  machines  have  becomi 
id  and  the  term  Crompton  Axminster  is  frequently  applied  tt 
hchine-made  Axminster.     The  other  terms  are  drawn  from  thi 

Axminster  industry,  and  pertain  to  Axminsters  of  particula: 
iction  that  have  been  developed  and  quite  widely  accepted  ba 
itish  manufacturers.  Like  the  term  "moquette,"  they  an 
iations  of  a  single  basic  type. 

■31e  Axminster}* — The  distinctive  feature  of  the  chenille  Ax' 
',  as  compared  with  the  Axminster  proper,  is  the  preparatioi 
rm  wM  origm&f  applied  to  rugs  muiurRctured  in  France,  *nd  ii  (o^j  the  Frendi  term  la 

IT  nHne  lor  this  type  of  cupettnE,  used  eapedallT  is  Ensluid,  is  Fsloit  Am 
rem  the  Fact  that  Templston,  of  OIb^ow,  the  devetopar  o[  this  bbrio,  law 
Tbe  terra  has  been  retained  malnl;  to  dlitljigiiiah  tUt  type  from  the  Aii 
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:i  the  form  of  tufted  yams,  prior  to  their  insertion 

>f  i^ef  t  and  warp  threads. 

y^  operation  necessitates  the  weaving  of  a  special 

is  of  a  gauze  texture,  having  a  few  warp  threads 
.)  close  together  and  then  a  space  often  as  great  as 
Lch.  and  a  quarter,  before  another  group  of  such 
atered.  As  the  cloth  is  woven,  the  spaces  inter- 
bliese  groups  of  warp  threads  are  filled  in  wit&  the 

finished  fabric  is  nin  through  a  special  cutting 
evers  the  wool-weft  threads  midway  between  the 
-warp  threads.  Thus  the  tufted  yams  or  rows  of 
ioned  are  secured. 

s  of  tufted  yam  are  cut,  the^  are  carried  over  a 
which  the  surface  is  fluted.  6y  virtue  of  the  fact 
of  warp  yarns  fall  into  the  base  of  the  V-shaped 
^arns  projecting  on  either  side  are  pressed  upward, 
in  which  position  they  are  fixed  by  the  heat  of  the 
oduct,  on  account  of  its  appearance,  was  early 
le"  or  caterpillar;  but  in  the  modem  manufacture 
only  designated  "fur."  The  whole  process  by  which 
secured  is  generally  spoken  of  as  "weft  weaving.'' 

of  the  "fur"  to  the  foimdation  fabric  (called  "set- 
bde)  is  peculiar  in  that  hand  operation  is  retained  to 
'  extent  than  in  any  other  type  of  machine  carpet 
r  the  proper  shed  has  been  made  in  the  warp  threads 
>inder  threads  are  usually  of  cotton,  and  tne  stuJOTer, 
I,  a  row  of  the  fur  is  deposited  therein,  close  to  the 
3d.  The  fin*  may  have  been  wrapped  on  a  stick  and 
d  from  side  to  side;  it  may  have  been  woimd  into  a 
i  across  the  loom  in  a  shuttle:  or  it  may  be  retained 
nd  laid  in  the  shed  by  means  oi  a  special  weft-carrying 
perates  automatically  upon  a  bar  behind  the  shed  of 

In  any  case  the  loom  stops  and  the  fur  is  gently 
be  warp.  The  fur  must  then  be  straightened  by  the 
vers  (there  are  usually  two,  and  to  a  wide  loom  three 
I  to  lie  with  the  point  of  the  V  downward,  and  combed 
its  proper  alignment  with  the  portion  of  the  carpet 
I.  The  loom  is  then  restarted,  and  by  a  change  in  the 
•eating  up  of  the  reed  the  fur  is  firmly  consolidated 
ndation  fabric.  As  in  the  Axminster  proper,  weft 
L  do  not  appear  on  the  surface  are  insertea  to  hold  the 
and  to  give  body  to  the  goods.  In  the  chenille  trade 
avy  woolen  yarns  (often  containing  a  lar^e  percentage 
mployed  in  the  back  for  the  finer  quaUties  of  fabrics, 
LS  tor  the  cheaper  types. 
tages  of  the  chenille  Axminster  lie  chiefly  in  the  firm 

the  construction  and  in  the  possibility  of  producing 
ual  height.  The  individual  pile  threads  are  bound  by  the 

of  the  ^'weft  cloth/'  as  the  fabric  is  called  from  which 
>tained,  and  the  fur  is  bound  to  the  carpet  foundation 
r,  or  more  specificallv  the  ^'catcher''  warps  in  the  final 
'setting."  The  height  of  the  pile  is  controlled  by  the 
ween  groups  of  warp  threads  m  the  weft  cloth,  and  a 
^e-eighths  of  an  inch  may  readily  be  secured — as  com- 
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■red  with  a  height  of  one-fourth  or  three-eighths  of  im  inftfa  on  thi 
hqaI  Wilton  or  (plain)  Axminster.  The  advantage  wMSi  tlw 
>lam)  Ajtminster  possesses  of  utilizing  an  unlimited  variety  of  color 
tso  inures  to  the  chenille  Axminster,  but  not  without  some  draw 
acka.  By  changing  shuttles  in  the  weft  weaving  any  arrangemenl 
r  colors  may  be  incorporated  into  the  resulting  fur.  But  a  greata 
umbor  of  colors  signifies  a  great  complexity  of  pattern:  and  th» 
tfficulties  in  "setting"  are  much  in«reased  with  this  added  complexitj 
I  design,  since  each  row  of  fur  must  be  so  adjusted  and  combed  thai 
le  figures  exactly  fit.  However,  at  the  present  time,  the  fashion  in 
leniHes  is  predominantly  for  sohd  colors — sand,  smoke,  dull  bine, 
id  the  like — or  in  the  case  of  rugs,  two-tone  effects;  and  this  con- 
dcratioR  of  design  is  of  minor  importance." 

Relative  quality  in  a  chenille  Axminster  is  determined  principal 
Y  the  character  of  wool  yam  used,"  by  the  number  of  rows  of  chenilu 
w  inch,  the  height  of  pile,  and  the  character  of  the  backing  jams, 
1  general,  however,  the  grades  of  auch  carpeting  produced  m  this 
(untry  are  of  the  highest  qualities — luxury  articles — as,  indeed, 
light  have  been  deduced  from  a  knowledge  of  the  method  undra 
hich  this  fabric  is  manufactured.  Chenille  Axminstors  are  probablj 
16  finest  carpeting,  at  least  in  some  respects,  that  are  domestically 
reduced,  just  as  they  approach  nearest  to  a  handicraft  method  o! 
•oduction. 

Smyrna. — The  Smyrna  rug'^  is  unique  in  at  least  one  respect:  it  is 
istinctly  an  American  fabric,  being  manufactiu'ed  only  in  thi 
luntry.'^  In  point  of  construction  it  resembles  the  chenille  Axmin- 
er,  as  already  intimated.  It  differs  in  that  the  fur  is  not  pressed 
ito  a  V  shape.  After  the  weft  cloth  has  been  cut,  the  stnps  an 
mted,  wound  on  to  cops,  and  so  used  in  the  "setting"  of  the  nig, 
he  fiber  ends  project  in  all  directions  from  the  fur,  anaas  no  founda- 
on  fabric  is  employed  they  project  on  both  surfaces  of  the  finished 
irpeting,  making  a  reversible  piece  of  goods.  The  warp  yama  are 
lually  of  cotton,  and  the  filling  yams  which  are  inserted  between 
iws  of  fur  are  usually  of  jute.  Although  an  excellent  fabric  in  manj 
ays,  and  although  rather  expensive,  by  reason  of  the  lar^  amount 

wool  contained  and  of  the  method  of  manufacture  (being  also  a 
mihand  process), it  is  substantially  inferior  to  the  chenille  Axminster, 

The  manufacture  of  Smyrna  rugs  was  at  its  height  10  or  15  veara 
JO.  More  recently  its  production  has  declined,  and  to-day  it  forma 
1  almost  negligible  portion  of  the  total  domestic  carpet  output. 

(C)    WARP-PILE    FABRICS, 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  carpets  of  this  group,  which 
nbraces  the  Brussels,  Wilton,  tapestry,  and  velvet  types,  is  that 
ley  are  pile  fabrics  in  which  the  warp  is  the  important  factor  since  it 

iFsragTHphZeioflhetarllT  or  1913,  which  covend  chaUlla  as  veil  fts  (plain)  AnDinster,  containtd  s 

ilHylng  dame:  "fl|ured  or  plBlc."    With  rsspecl  to  Ihe  (plain]  Aimliisler  manutaclute,  ihja  olausi 

BoililllasJgnlflcance.Bsrew  Axmlnalem  are  produced  In  sollfl  colors .    With  the  chenille  goods,  how- 

a,  It  11  of  lmport»nc«.    Al  the  presaQt  time,  ■  taacii  largsr  proportion  ol  plain  lalirics  i£an  ot  any 

i«r  type  of  carpeting  Is  manulsruited  here.    Moreover,  there  appears  to  be  a  substantial  dlttoreaceln 

,ta  between  the  manufacture  of  the  soJld  and  olthe  figured  loodi  In  chs  chenille  Indiutry. 

I  Either  worsted  or  woolen  yarns  may  be  ueed  in  the  jnanufadurp  ottJie  fur.  but  at  the  present  time,  on 

!aunt  of  cost,  the  former  19  only  excapltonany  employed.    BacIilDg  yan]B,{f  Dlnoal,are  of  the  woctac 

■faty. 

'  The  8mymBCB»petlne  has  been  produced  only  In  the  rug  form.    It  derived  Its  name  from  thee-'     '    ■ 

I  It  m&y  be  for  this reaaon  Chat  Bymma  ru 
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I.  In  the  knotted-pile  and  imitation  knotted-pile 
remexit  of  rows  of  weft  ia  the  dominant  consid- 
he  warp-pile  fabrics  the  weft  yarns  become  only 
the  colored  warps.  The  ingrain  carpeting,  to  o% 
sorae  cases  also  carries  the  design  in  the  warp,  but 
>  pile, 

3  includes  looped-pile  carpeting,  such  as  Brussels 
type  of  fabric  entirely  foreign  to  the  handmade 
aay  be  noted  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  knotted- 
i  are  reed  and  imitation  fabrics,  although  there  is 
he  same  relationship  between  the  two  as  m  the  case 
and  imitation  knotted-pile  fabrics.  The  Brussels 
the  original  types,  and  the  tapestry  (earUer  called 

0  and  velvet  are  the  results  of  attempts  to  produce 
Wilton  effects  in  cheaper  fabrics. 

le  looped-pile  Brussels  carpeting  is  a  distinctly 
floor  covering.  Inasmuch  as  the  surface  and  body 
id,  and  as  the  looped  pile  presents  a  smooth,  hard 
3sels  possesses  imusual  features,  especially  from  the 
)f  durability.  However,  it  is  generally  considered 
pile  gives  a  less  pleasing  appearance  than  the  plush 
m  the  hand-tufted,  Axminster,  Wilton,  and  other 
isequently  the  production  of  Brussels  both  in  the 
nd  m  England  nas  tended  to  decline  in  the  last  20 
e  fabric  is  one  of  the  standard  types  cd  floor  coveriqg 
ays  a  certain  limited  demand  for  it. 
is  almost  completely  made  in  the  looin,  the  only 
3cesses  between  spinning  and  weaving  being  the  dye- 
yarns  and  their  subsequent  winding  upon  spools,  a 
a  spool.  There  is  comparatively  Httle  intermediate 
^ ^setting''  or  preparation  of  long  spools  in  the  Ax- 
ictm^,  or  like  the  fabrication  of  the  ''fur"  in  the 
iter  and  Smyrna.  The  spools  of  variously  dyed  wool 
ted  in  frames  behind  the  loom  itself,  and  customarily 
It  one  above  the  other,  each  contain  spools  of  but  a 
hus  arises  the  common  description  of  Brussels  carpet- 

1  '^5-frame'^  or  a  ''6-frame"  piece  of  goods.  In  the 
tiou  proper  the  particular  wool  yarns  required  to 
ure  or  design  on  the  face  of  the  fabric  are  brought  to 

the  goods,  as  needed,  by  the  Jacquard  mechanism 
5  loom.  The  other  sets  of  wool  yarns,  not  brought  to 
that  particular  pick  in  the  goods,  remain  submerged 
)  to  the  compactness  and  substantial  body  of  the 
nseauently  the  denqmination  of  ''6-frame"  indicates 
onai  color  over  the  number  used  in  a  ''5-frame"  has 
,  and  also  that  a  heavier  fabric  has  been  produced.*' 
)n  of  the  looped  pile  is  effected  by  one  of  two  methods, 
whether  the  draw-wire  or  the  stationary-wire  type  of 
1.    The  former,  sometimes  also  called  the  "side-wire" 

15  of  the  tarifl  of  1913.    The  qualUying  adjectives  "  figured  or  plain/'  which  appear 
r  to  the  design,  but  really  have  little  sikniscance,  as  tew  Brusseb  cari>ets  are  wnnoat 
Moreover,  the  difference  in  cost  between  figured  and  plain  fabrics  ol  the  sains 
Daaterial. 

1  from  the  competition  of  the  tapestry  Brussels  or  imitation  fabric, 
.tureof  themamuacturing  process,  these  goods  are  sometimes  called  "  body  Brussels." 
to  differentiate  the  goods  from  tne  inferior  tapestry  Brussels. 
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3  the  original  type  of  power  loom  for  this  sort  of  weaving,  and 
the  pre<v)minant  type.  As  the  ahed  of  the  wool-warp  yanu 
3  in  this  loom,  under  the  control  of  the  Jacquard  mecnanism, 
articular  pick  in  the  fahric,  a  wire  is  inserted  into  the  shed, 
lately  thereafter  the  shed  of  the  warp  threads  is  changed, 
;  a  loop  over  the  wire  of  the  wool  yams  that  had  previoualj 
lised."  By  means  of  the  shuttle  there  is  inserted  a  shot  of 
nd  this,  in  comhination  with  cotton-hinder  warp  Uireads, 
nd  fixes  the  wool  yams  in  their  position  over  the  wire.     Then  a 

other  group  of  wool  warp  yams  is  raised  to  form  a  shed, 
r  wire  is  inserted,  and  so  tne  process  continues  as  the  carpet 

up. 

r  25  or  30  of  these  loops  over  wires  have  heen  made  and  fas- 
nto  the  body  of  the  goods,  the  wires  are  withdrawn  in  sue- 

from  the  completed  portion  of  the  fabric;  as  each  wire  is 
iwn  it  is  immediately  utilized  in  the  formation  of  the  loop 
made  at  that  particular  moment.    The  withdrawal  and  in- 

of  the  wires  are  effected  automatically  by  an  almost  human 
lent  in  the  auxiliary  mechanism  of  the  loom, 
stationarv-wire  loom  reaches  the  same  end,  the  formation  of 

Eed  pile,  d^  a  quite  different  process.  The  wires,  of  substan- 
e  same  diameter,  run  at  right  angles  to  those  in  the  draw- 
adbine,  being  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  breast  beam  of  the 
nstead  of  being  inserted  parallel  to  it.  These  wires,  long 
I  to  hold  30  or  40  loops,  are  at  first  fixed  to  the  breast  beam, 

the  weaving  proceeds  become  loose  in  the  fabric,  held  only 
loops  which  have  been  made  over  them.  The  loops  are  niad«  I 
iscillating  motion  of  the  wool-warp  y^ams  or,  more  technically, 
motion.  After  the  yams  appropriate  to  the  particular  row 
e  have  heen  raised,**  the  yams  are  made  to  move  to  the  left  I 
en  downward,  bringing  the  yams  over  the  wires,  the  points 
ch  extend  in  among  the  warp  threads  beyond  the  apex  of 
id.    Thereby  loops  are  formed  over  the  wires.    Immeoiately 

of  filling  is  inserted  to  hold  the  loops.  The  warp  yams 
m  moved  to  the  right  and  back  to  their  original  position, 
y  another  series  of  loops  over  the  wires,  which  are  likewise 

m  by  a  shot  of  weft.  The  loom  is  Ihen  ready  for  another 
a  of  the  warp  threads,  suitable  for  the  succeeding  row  of  loops, 
ipon  the  process  is  repeated.  After  a  sufficient  number  of 
lave  been  formed,  the  beating  up  of  the  loom  forces  the  loops 
;  made  off  the  end  of  the  wires  nearer  the  breast  beam,  Ihe 
tow  being  loose  in  the  goods;  and  that  section  of  the  fabric 
Dieted.  The  advantages  of  this  type  of  loom  are  real,  par- 
[y  in  that  control  over  the  wires,  which  is  so  difficult  in  the 
'  wide  draw-wire  looms,  is  here  the  same  whatever  the  width 

machine;  the  space  required  at  the  side  of  the  draw-wire 
for  the  insertion  and  withdrawal  of  the  wires  is  wholly  saved, 
jserted  that  there  is  also  an  increase  in  production  over  the 
dre  loom." 


la  land  WilCon)  a 
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e  dra'w-wire  and  stationary-wire  methods,  in  ad- 
yams  forming  the  face  of  the  goods,  ^eater  firmness 
3  by  the  weaving  of  a  hacking  fabric,  composed  of 
linen  or  jute-filung  threads;  and  sometimes  a  jute 
iserted  to  impart  greater  bulk  or  weight  to  the  goods, 
less  are  also  enhanced  by  the  sizing  of  the  cotton  or 
warp  threads  and  by  back  starching  the  fbished 

jested,  the  number  of  colors  in  the  Brussels  carpet 
;ically,  to  the  number  of  frames  employed  in  the  weav- 
5nn  *'5-frame''  carpet  implies  one  m  which  five  colors 
3e  and  in  the  weavmg  of  which  five  sets  or  frames  of 
have  been  utilized.  Since  the  greater  the  number  of 
ier  the  thickness  of  wool  bodv  yams  (other  things 
mes,  colors,  and  quaUt;^  ma;^  be  said  to  be  in  direct 
,  it  is   sometimes  possible  in  the  construction  of 

of  particular  design  to  divide  the  spools  of  a  sin£;le 

or  more  colors;  this  practice  is  conmionly  c^led 
asmuch  as  the  inexperienced  purchaser  can  not 
le  difference  in  quality  between  a  carpet  which  con- 

and  one  that  does  not,  although  the  quaUty  is  sub- 
id  thereby,  the  practice  permits  deception  in  the  hands 
)us  retailer.  In  the  wholesale  and  oistributing  trade, 
ourse  not  attempted;  and  eyen  on  the  manufacturing 

is  considered  an  irregular  use  of  the  possibiUties  in 
carpet  production.  In  these  sections  of  the  trade,  a 
cnonly  mdicated  by  variation  in  the  nomenclature  of 
us  a  piece  of  3-frame  Brussels  actually  woven  on 
lit  showii^  four  colors  on  the  face  by  virtue  of  a 
led  a '  '3i-frame  "  fabric. 

twithstanding  the  occasional  use  of  a  '^plant,''  the 
lumber  of  colors  that  can  be  e  ployed  m  a  single 
iple,  ais  <;ompared  with  the  range  <  f  colors  available  in 
is,  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the  manufacture  of  Brussels. 
16  imeconomical  method  of  employing  the  wool  yarns, 
are  too  valuable  to  be  buried  m  the  body  of  a  fabric, 
I  jute  yams  would  do  almost  as  well, 
ilton  carpeting  is,  in  method  of  constraction,  quite 

Brussels  just  described,  whether  produced  on  the 
)n  the  stationary-wire  loom.  The  arrangement  and 
the  frames,  the  operation  of  the  loom,  ana  the  general 
wool  and  other  yams  in  the  body  of  the  fabric  are  all 
re  are,  however,  several  differences,  the  chief  of  which, 

Lgh  worsted  yams  alone  are  used  in  the  Brussels  manu- 
v^oolen  and  worsted  yams  are  employed  in  the  Wilton 
yams  of  course  produce  the  superior  fabric, 
shape  of  the  wire  inserted  to  form  the  loops,  whether 
ire  or  the  stationary-wire  loom,  is  different  from  that 
xissels  manufacture — ^more  oval  than  round — and  con- 
lires  a  greater  length  of  wool  yam  to  form  each  loop. 
ion  of  wool  yam  in  Wilton  carpets  is  accordingly  some- 

94  in  the  tariff  of  1913.  As  Id  the  case  of  Brussels,  the  qualifying  adjectives  "figured 
ired  in  this  paragraph,  referred  to  the  design  of  the  fabric,  but  were  of  uttle  signincanca, 
pets  are  without  some  figured  pattern.  Moreoyer,  the  dlfleremce  in  eoft  betwean 
nc8  of  the  same  quality  would  not  be  material. 
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later  than  in  a  Brussels  carpet  of  the  same  "pitch"  (number 
ends  per  inch)  and  "wires''  (tows  of  loops  per  inch).     The 
'  of  controlling  the  wires  in  the  draw-wire  machine,  especially 
Lse  of  wide  looms,  which  was  mentioned  above  in  connection 
assets  weaving,  becomes  even  greater  in  Wilton  weaying  on 
of  this  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  wire, 
both  types  of  loom  used  to  make  Wiltons  are  provided  with 
hereby  the  loops  formed  over  the  wires  are  severed  at  their 
Doint.     In  the  case  of  the  draw-wire  machine,  this  is  accom-   I 
>y  the  provision  of  a  small,  sharp  blade  at  the  extremity  of  I 
insertea  to  make  the  loops.     As  the  wire  is  withdrawn,  this   , 
vers  the  whole  row  of  loops  formed  over  its  haft.     la  the   I 
■y-wire  machine,  the  beating  up  of  the  woven  goods  gradually    , 
lackwards  the  series  of  loops  already  doupea  over  the  wires    ; 
ead  of  falling  off  the  end  of  the  wires  nearer  the  loom  beam 
e  Brussels  manufacture,  they  are  forced  against  a  series  of 
■J  knives,  which  also  sever  the  loops  at  their  highest  point, 
trance  of  the  loops,  and  the  production  of  a  plush-pUe  fabric 
is  of  course  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  theTVilton  as 
shed  from  the  Brussels,  as  in  the  latter  the  loops  are  not  cut 
as  woven. 

i,  since  the  cut  pile  of  the  Wilton  carpeting  acts  as  a  cover, 
or  filling  yams  may  be  of  jute  or  cotton,  instead  of  t^e  linen 
ually  employed  in  the  Brussels  carpeting,  where  the  upper 
,m8  are  more  easily  observed.  However,  on  account  of  the 
n  of  a  tufted  instead  of  a  looped  pile,  somewhat  greater 
force  must  be  exerted  by  the  filline  yams;  and  accordingly 
le  customary  in  the  better  grades  of  Wiltons  to  insert  three 
each  row  of  loops  instead  of  two  as  in  Brussels  weaving.^' 
anufacture  of  Wilton  carpet,  like  that  of  Brussels,  is  l^ndi- 
py  the  limitation  in  the  number  of  different  colors  which  can 
n  the  production  of  a  single  piece  of  goods.  Nor  can  it  rival 
linster  and  chenille  Axminster  in  height  of  pile.  However, 
lakershavegenerally  abandoned  the  attempt  to  secure  aheavy 
by  the  execution  of  fine,  delicate  designs  of  carefully  chosen 
1  a  close-clipped  fabric,  seek  to  imitate  some  of  the  best 
Fabrics.  The  better  varieties  of  these  products  are  beautiful 
;s,  and  by  some  people  are  considered^  the  best  examples  of 
■made  floor  eovenngs. 

irms  "Saxony"  and  "Toumay  velvet"  were  bracketed  with 
larpet  in  the  tariff  of  1913  (par.  294).  Saxoi^  is  a  term 
sea  in  the  trade,  but  generally  refers  to  a  wool  Wilton,  i.  e., 
1  with  a  face  of  woolen  yarns.  Tournay  velvet,  on  the 
od,  was  quite  out  of  place.  Although  the  term  b  rarely  em- 
t  the  present  time,  it  doubtless  referred  to  a  specially  fine 
if  tapestry  velvet  carpet. 

ry." — The  general  appearance  of  the  tapestry  carpet  is  not 
y  different  from  that  of  the  Brussels  carpet;  and,  as  the  older 
laps  more  proper  name  of  the  goods- — tapestry  Brussels — 

!r  point  pertsins  to  draw-wire  wesTlng.  In  weaving  bj  the  staUonirT-wlre  loom,  no  In- 
g  yuDS  is  made. 

^'tapeatry"  was  origlnaJlT  U50d  todesijniBU  the  pttrtlciilu  type  of  weaye  hy  which  tBoestry 
rpets  are  constructed,  lae  earUcr  nomenclstuie  of  tbese  goods  was  "tapestry  BfusedIs  and 
lit."    Id  the  American  trade,  however,  these  appellBllons  have  been  SfiorWiiea  Into  "U^ioj- 
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\  the  object  of  the  manufacture.^  On  the  other  hand, 
)n  of  ^worsted  yarns  is  much  less  per  yard  of  carpet  than 
\  goods,  where  the  yams  not  required  for  a  particular 
re  buried  in  the  body  of  the  fabric, 
try  carpet  ther^  is  but  one  set  of  (worsted)  warp  yams* 
Les  the  entire  face  of  the  carpet  and  carries  the  whole 
lly  it  is  by  means  of  printing  each  warp  thread  in  a  suc- 
rs  tliat  diversity  of  colorings  is  Obtained;  in  the  manu- 
ssels  this  is  accomplished  oy  the  use  of  frames.  The 
nade  possible  bv  tnis  method  are,  indeed,  much  more 
can  be  obtained  in  Brussels.  Almost  universally  the 
i-printing  process  is  used  to  prepare  the  warps.  In  this 
arp  threads,  dyed  a  single  color  or  not  according  to  the 
ound  upon  the  circumference  of  a  large  drum,  6  to  18 
3r  and  2  to  8  feet  in  width  of  face,  set  to  revolve  vertically 
through  its  center.  The  threads  wound  upon  it  are 
nsverse  bars  of  varying  breadths  and  colors,  in  accord- 
plan  of  the  design.  The  printmg  is  accomplished  by 
troughs  and  rollers  which  run  on  rails  to  and  fro  across 
md  below  the  drum  while  stationary.  It  is  then  revolved 
n  next  rec^uired  for  the  particular  color  used.     After  all 

0  be  dyed  m  that  color  are  completed,  other  sections  are 
i  to  the  colors  re(juired.  When  a  number  of  groups  or 
such  yams  sufficient  to  complete  the  total  number  of 
in  the  fabric  have  been  prmted— each  warp  yam  with  a 
.ngement  of  color  spaces  requiring  a  special  printing — 
irarp  threads  are  assembled  and  run  upon  a  loom  beam 
required  by  the  design  of  the  goods.*® 

died  tapestry  carpets  are  woven  of  undjred  yarns,  and 
a  special  type  of  cylindrical  printing  machine  the  various 
ed  by  the  pattern  are  simultaneously  impressed  upon 
fabric.  Because  of  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  satisfao- 
gh  impregnation  of  the  (worsted)  yarns  after  weaving  and 
le  tendency  of  the  dyes  to  spread,  this  method  of  produc- 
rally  considered  inferior  to  that  in  which  the  design  is 
be  warp  before  weaving. 

ng  process,  whether  with  printed  or  plam  warp  yarns,  is 
simple,  at  least  as  compared  with  most  types  of  carpet 
ince  only  one  set  of  (worsted)  warp  yarns  is  required,  there 
)le,  no  occasion  for  the  use  of  the  Jacquard  mechanism  as 
manufacture — a  mechanism  which  always  complicates 
n  and  retards  production.  In  this  weaving,  the  draw-wire 
Joyed,  similar  as  far  as  that  attachment  is  concerned  to 
re  loom  of  the  Brussels  trade.  The  stationary-wire  loom^ 
town,  is  not  used  in  tapestry  manufacture. 
it  and  bulk  of  the  carpet,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Brussels 

1  largely  by  the  (worsted)  warp  yarns  submerged  in  the 
1  fabric,  are  obtained,  in  the  case  of  the  tapestry,  by  the 
ater  number  and  weight  of  jute  and  cotton  yarns  than  are 
Brussels.    Two  and  sometimes  three  stuffer  warps  are 

apestry  Brussels"  was  employed  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913  (par.  297).    The  phrase  "figured 
paragraph  had  some  slgmncahee  in  this  case.    A  matenal  proportion  of  the  tapestry 
s  in  solid  colors,  especially  a  large  and  growing  production  for  the  automobile  trade. 
as  the  phrase  "printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise'';  ci.  machine  printing,  below. 
this  assembly  and  beaming  is  called  "setting." 
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nsarted,  and  jute  yams  are  -very  ottea  employed  lor  fillings  in  place  of 
inen,  as  in  Brussels.  Besides  adding  to  the  weizht  of  the  goods,  this 
itilization  of  jute  fillings  serves  the  purpose  of  cheapening  their  cost, 
tn  important  feature,  since  the  tapeetrv  can  not  compete  with  the 
atter  on  the  basis  of  quality.  Linen  filling  is  also  used,  however,  to 
I  considerable  extent. 

While  economy  in  the  use  of  worsted  yams  is  an  important  advantage 
n  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  carpet,  this  type  of  carpet  is  produced 
A  a  disadvantage  in  several  respects:  (a)  The  drum-printing  opera- 
ion  is  quite  expensive,  involving  as  it  does  considerable  hand  labor; 
f  fabric  printing  is  resorted  to,  the  results,  as  above  stated,  are  not 
rhoUy  satisfactory,  (h)  Even  in  drum-printed  tapestries,  the  colors 
D  the  desu;n  are  often  not  as  distinct  as  in  the  Brussels  eoods.     In 

Site  of  air  precautions,  colors  in  the  different  sections  m  the  warp 
reads  are  Uable  to  run  into  one  another  and  to  show  in  the  finished 
abric.  (c)  By  reason  of  the  peculiar  technical  character  of  drum  or 
abric  printing,  it  is  uneconomical  to  produce  small  quantities  of  a 
lesign.  Two  or  three  hundred  pieces  of  a  single  design  must  be 
unoff. 

Velvet.^ — In  appearance  the  velvet,  or  tapeativ  velvet,  carpet  is 
lade  to  imitate  the  Wilton  above  described,  while  in  method  of 
aanufacture  it  follows  generally  that  of  the  tapestry  or  tapestry 
tru^els  carpeting.  The  differences  between  it  and  the  tapestry  are, 
«cordingly,  for  tne  most  part  similar  to  those  which  distinguish  the 
Vilton  m}m  the  Brussels;  the  employment  of  both  worsted  and 
roolen  yams;  the  somewhat  greater  consimiption  of  wool  yam  in 
.  fabric  of  the  same  "pitch"  and  "wires"  per  mch;  the  use  of  a  wire 
0  which  a  blade  for  cutting  the  loops  is  attached**;  the  usually 
reater  number  of  weft  threads;  and  the  somewhat  lower  "pitch 
r  number  of  wool  warp  ends  to  the  inch.  It  may  be  added  that  to 
btain  cheapness  of  product,  the  tendenCT  in  the  production  of  velvet, 
B  in  that  of  tapestry,  is  predominantly  to  employ  woolen  yams 
&ther  than  the  finer  but  more  expensive  worsted  yams. 

(d)  single  or  multi-oloth  oarpets. 

The  carpetings  included  in  this  category  are  quite  diverse,  but  all 
ave  the  characteristic  of  being  merely  plain-woven  fabrics.  The 
'eaves  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  employed  for  cloths,  blankets,  and 
le  like,  but  unlike  anj  of  the  carpets  heretofore  considered  these 
Dods  possess  no  pile  either  of  the  plush  or  looped  character. 

The  single-cloth  fabrics,  which  include  almost  the  extremes  of 
irpet  types,  may  be  briefly  described.  The  Aubusson,  a  hand- 
tade  "tapestiT  made  by  French  weavers,  is  a  plain  woven 
rticle,  although  wide  diversity  of  colors  and  intricacy  of  design  are 
ttroduced  by  means  of  frequent  changes  in  weft  threads."    The 

et''Biid"tiipeati7  velVBt"  wen  employed  in  the  tiirin  act  otJBIS  (par.  198).  As 
'  oarpet  psrairaph.  thoadililioaof  tlia  phrases  "aguiBd  or  plain"  uid  "pnntocl 
'  were  of  slgniflisnce.  Hovever,  the  use  of  macblne  prlntlngls  not  no  wide  in  t&e 
ly  by  reason  oftliedlffloulty  oIIDriiingtliady«from  the  oyUnden  Into  >  tufted 

'  As  In  the  case  ol  the  tapestry  carpet,  only  the  drsw-wlre  loom  Is  emploved. 

'The  AubiuoDfabria  wuepecmcallymBDtioaedlnFBis.  293  and 300  ol  thetaria  of  1813,  though  the 
ler  goods  Included  In  theae  pengrapba  are  all  tufted  cstpete.  It  la  lo  be  noted  that  although  t&e 
ibiusonls  woyuiasaslng]e-(!lbthbbcla,it  Isbaoked  wlthafelt  orothMclolhbelorelt  Isplaoedon  the 
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e  consists  of  coarse  handmade  carpetings,  mainly 
3ually  from  India.  These  are  composed  of  heavy  yams, 
rinoipally  of  ^at,  cattle,  or  other  hair,  and  are  piece- 
rinted  in  the  smiplest  patterns.  The  trade  name  "  drug- 
applied  to  them.'^ 

cloth  fabrics,  included  imder  this  general  group,  are 
ignated  Kidderminster,  Scotch,  or  mgrain.  The  last- 
term  almost  imiversally  employed  in  the  United  States, 
jle-cloth  fabrics,  they  are  essentially  only  heavy  wool 
Die  or  two-ply  ingrams  '*  are  double  cloths  composed 
i  and  two  welts  woven  together,  the  two  fabrics  being 
ler  by  the  transposition  from  time  to  time  of  the  two 
is  in  accordance  with  the  figure  of  the  pattern.  The 
3e-ply  ingrain  is  similarly  a  threefold  cloth.'* 
itic  production  of  ingrain  carpeting  has  suffered  a  serious 
in  quality  and  in  quantity  of  output  during  the  last  20 

With  respect  to  quality,  it  is  noteworthy  tnat  whereas 
the  production  of  treble  ingrain,  the  heavier  and  better 
ain,  was  a  substantial  part  of  the  whole  ingrain  manu- 
ay  nardlv  a  yard  is  turned  out  in  this  country.  Fiu'ther- 
)  type  oi  material  going  into  the  two-ply  ingrain,  there 
similar  falling  off. 

Jactiure  of  ingrain  at  one  time  utilized  a  considerable  pro- 
worsted  yams;  but  as  the  competition  of  other  types  of 
scame  keener,  the  cheaper  woolen  yams  were  substituted, 
the  cheapest  forms  of  woolen  yams  are  used,  those  con- 
;e  admixtures  of  wool  wastes,  shoddy,  and  cattle  and 

Thfe  original  ingrains,  moreover,  were  woven  with 
xps;  but  for  some  years  the  use  of  cotton  warps  has 
tomary.  Finally,  under  the  stress  of  the  recent  rise  in 
L  indeed  most  branches  of  the  carpet  manufacture  were 
js  impelled  to  a  lowering  of  qualities,  paper  or  ** fiber" 
introduced  into  the  filling.  Many  of  the  mills  which  until 
id  manufactured  ingrain  carpeting  (of  the  cotton-warp, 
t  type)  have  gone  over  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  production 
-called  ^' wool  and  fiber"  carpe  tings,  some  of  which  have  as 
ree  shots  of  paper  yam  to  one  of  wool  (and  cattle  hair) .  In 
of  these  old  ingrain  mills  have  ceased  to  use  wool  at  all.'* 
carpets  are  woven  upon  looms  which  do  not  differ  fundamen- 
those  employed  m  making  woolen  and  worsted  cloth, 
nes  are  really  box  looms  of  heavy  construction.    In  the 

Slain  goods  neddles  can  be  used,"  but  in  the  weaving  of 
s  a  Jacquard  attachment  is  necessary.  However,  such 
not  uncommon  in  either  the  wool  or  cotton  industries  and 
)dj  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  looms  employed  in  the 
ire  of  Axminster,  Wilton,  or  even  the  tapestry  carpets, 
ler  varieties  of  carpeting  were  mentioned  m  the  same  para- 
)hetariflFact  of  1913  witn ingrains:  Wool  Dutch  carpets  (par. 
ill-chain  Venetian  (par.  298).    The  former  has  been  defined 

ere  mentioned  in  par.  301  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913.    As  Intimated  above  in  connection  with 

here  is  oonsiderable  confusion  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  "druggets.'' 

'  par.  299  in  tbe  tariff  act  of  1013. 

aph  in  the  tariff  act  of  1013  which  covers  this  type  of  fktbrlo  (par.  208)  described  the  goods 

m.  three-ply.' 

maa  of  wool  and  fiber  and  all  fiber  carpeting,  see  the  Report  of  the  Tariff  Commlsnlon 

Brings  Other  Than  Wool." 

)Ud  color  goods  were  called  "Terry"  carpeting  In  the  trade. 
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Section    3.    Fobus    of 
FraisHED  Product. 

^^Wpffl?        There  are  four  forms  m 
,,,  which  carpeting  has  been 

made  ready  for  use:  Car- 
pets or  roll  goods,  mitered 
rugs,  seamed  ru^,  and 
seamless  nigs.  Of  these, 
seamless  rugs,  in  the 
guise  ol  oriental  rugs, 
were  undoubtedly  the 
first  to  be  used.  They 
have,  however,  been  the 
last  of  the  forms,  at  least 
of  the  larger  sizes,  to  come 
under  machine  produc- 
tion. The  second  form, 
the  mitered  rug,  is  a  n^- 
ligible  portion  of  the 
domestic  trade. 

(a)  carpets  oe  boll 

GOODS. 

Carpets  or  roll  goods 
are  narrow  fabrics  in 
which  a  design,  if  there  be 
one,  is  repeated  continu- 
ously the  whole  length 
of  the  piece.  (See  No.  1, 
chart  A.)  The  widths 
employed  are  customarily 
22J,  27,  and  36  inches, 
of  which  the  27-inch 
width  is  most  common.** 


m  wwp  MuJ  Jute  fflllM  ha*  nft  propw  ptaCT  in  BchedulB  K. 
nlgucinuaine  ttie22f  uid361iicBirIillb«a)nuiat  fntltelv.    AmlD,  tha 
iv«D  in  mud)  wMw  breadtto  th»n  »nr  (pwUsd  •bow,  X  •..  in  Moot 
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20- years  ago  stich  carpeting  was  the  chief  type  used  in 
^ates-  Hardwood  flooring  was  rare  and  the  floor  spaces 
s  were  completely  covered  with  goods  of  this  description, 
carpeting  were  sewn  together  in  such  fashion  as  to 
continuity  of  tiie  pattern  and  were  cut  at  the  edges  of 
actly  to  nt  the  contours.    < 

rge  use  for  th^se  narrow  goods  in  former  times  was  as 
stairs,  a;l though  here  the  design  was  generally  different 
itable  for  the  covering  of  rooms.  But  sincie  hardwood 
lave  come  into  general  use  the  emplosmaent  of  stair  cov- 
so  markedly  declined. 

i  is  the  simplest  form  of  carpeting  to  manufacture^  pr©- 
3sign  is  not  unusually  complicated.  In  the  manuf actut'e 
r  relatively  few  spools  need  be  prepared,  and  these  can 
:  and  over  again;  in  the  making  of  Wilton  and  Brussels 
i  cards  need  b©  cut,  and  these  may  be  similaiiy  used :  and 
.ry  and  velvet  manufacture  the  warps  may  li  printed  id 
ties.  Practically  all  factors  favor  quantity  production. 
>ds  reach  the  retailer  iii  the  form  of  rolls,  as  the  name 
mally  made  up  in  lengths  of  45  to  50  yards,  and  are  cut 
ler  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  consumer. 

(B)  MirEBBD  RUGS. 

introduction  of  hardwood  floors  and  the  growing  demand 
)  first  sta^e  was  to  utilize  existing  facilities.     Stnps  of  roll 

sewn  together  to  form  a  central  portion  of  the  rug;  a 
ier,  not  unhke  the  stair  coverings;  was  woven  and  at- 
he  edges  of  the  center;  and  in  the  corners,  where  the 
)rder  met,  a  diagonal  seam  was  made,  jommg  the  two 
presernng  as  far  as  possible  the  contmuitjr  of  the  border 
ee  No.  2,  chart  A.)  The  formation  of  this  comer  seam 
**mitering,"  and  accordingly  this  type  of  rug  came  to  be 
,  *^mitered''  rug. 

B  of  rug  merely  served  as  an  expedient.  The  design  of  the 
which  formed  the  center  was  often  broken  at  tne  edges 
border  was  sewn  on,  and  the  figure  in  the  border  itself 
did  not  match  exactly  at  the  comers.  Again,  the  mitering 
ners  not  only  eausea  an  appreciable  waste  of  the  woven 

unavoidably  left  a  mouna  which  marred  the  smooth  lay 
is.  Consequently,  when  other,  more  perfect  types  of  rugs 
the  mitered  rugs  lell  into  disuse.  At  tne  present  time  they 
considerable  portion  of  the  domestic  proauction* 

(O)  SEAMED  RUGS. 

Droduction  of  the  seamed  form  the  desi^  is  made  for  the 
hole  and  is  subsequently  divided  lengthwise  into  two,  three, 
ctions  or  strips,  the  number  depending  upon  the  width  of 
Inasmuch  as  narrow  or  carpet  looms  do  not  weave  goods 
Lches  in  width,  a  seamed  rug  which  exceeds  6  feet  in  width 
mally  be  woven  in  three  parts.    A  rug  9  feet  wide  is  usually 
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'ta  in  four  pArte.**  In  sudi  a  rug  each  of  the  two  outer  sections 
'rug  parte  carries  the  comer  aquares,  which  are  longitudinal 
ps  <d  border,  and  over  the  greater  part  of  its  length  it  carries  also 
ally  a  small  edge  of  the  design  of  the  center  portion.    The  otiier 

sections  or  "rug  parte,"  miich  form  the  middle  strips  of  the 
ipleted  rug,  canj  the  design  at  either  end."  No.  3  of  chart  A 
ws  the  nonnal  division  of  a  rug  9  by  12  feet,  a  standard  size  of  rug. 
b  is  obvious  that  the  manufacture  of  seamed  rugs  is  more  compU- 
xl  than  that  of  either  roll  goods  or  mitered  rugs.  The  comphca- 
is  are  important  to  an  understanding  of  the  tariff  problem  in  con- 
tion  with  the  carpet  industry  and  require  consideration  in  some 
iil. 

i)  With  respect  to  actual  manufacturing  processes:  The  com- 
■Itiee  in  the  case  of  seamed  ru^  are  increased  all  along  the  line 
a  designing  through  to  the  baling  of  the  finished  rugs.  These 
iplexities  arise  mainly  from  the  initial  differences  m  design, 
night  seem  that  while  the  pattern  for  a  piece  of  roll  goods  need 

be  greater  than  to  cover  an  area  3  or  4  feet  in  length  and  27 
les  broad  in  the  finished  fabric,  the  pattern  for  a  rug  must  cover 
uea  ip  the  goods  equal  to  the  whole  area  of  the  finished  article. 
<  a  closer  examination  of  rugs  will  show  that,  with  the  exception 
ertain  handmade  goods,  all  rugs  may  be  divided  by  lines  between 
medians  of  the  sides  into  four  sections  similar  in  design,"  so  that 
a  in  the  case  of  the  most  intricate  design,  that  of  a  medallion 

(see  chart  B),  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  outline  the  pattern  to 
er  only  one-quarter  of  the  surface  of  the  completed  product; 
t  is,  a  length  of  12  running  feet  27  inches  in  width.  In  most 
3r  rugs  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  "repeate"  in  both  center 

border  of  the  fabric.  Thereby  the  requisite  pattern  is  further 
iailed.  In  place  of  one  to  cover  12  running  feet  of  fabric  in  a 
lallion  9  by  12  rug,  it  may  suffice  to  outline  a  pattern  to  cover 
?  4  or  5  running  feet  in  completed  goods.  (See  also  chart  B.) 
9  latter  area  is  not  over  twice  that  required  for  most  roll  goods.** 
1  spite  of  such  opportunities  for  the  simplification  of  the  mana- 
urmg  operations  the  following  difficulties  remain:  (1)  The  miD- 
m  normal  rug  pattern  runs  twice  as  elaborate  and  extensive  as 
t  of  the  average  carpet  pattern;  (2)  each  size  of  rug  requires  a 
irate  pattern  even  mough  they  all  preserve  the  same  general 
)me  of  color  and  design;"  and  (3)  not  merely  is  the  work  of 
tern  preparation  itself  mcreased  by  the  enlargement  of  pattern, 

the  work  is  also  increased  in  subsequent  manufacturing  pro- 
es.  In  the  manufacture  of  Axminster,  the  number  of  spools  to 
'set"  is  increased;  in  the  Wilton  and  Brussels,  the  number  of 
Is  to  be  cut;  in  the  chenille  Axminster  and  Smyrna,  the  varieties 


1  tta*  actail  wetvlni  ap*Mtl«a,  the  CM*  o(  >  rq>Mt  !«£■*  tbmt  In  tta*  nudalbrai  mg— k  "npnt'' 
riiol*  lull  ft  iBlp— tDs  ODDTvdoo  ot  dwlgn  Into  bbilc  li  aflected,  llic  usiimlg.  In  lli*  AmliuO  ir 
iiiMiiulMtniMiln'nventnstlMMtlonottlMMTltf  dmobln  Uia  monbla  dialn,  or  olthe  nrlai 
di  In  tha  Jaoquanf  mtofaanlim.  In  the  caM  of  a  rapaat  ui  oaatar  and  border,  which  mxnully  mnra 
Mr,  tlM  aailai  of  (poob  or  tf  oardi  that  eoDtaIn  th*  r«p«at  *T*  DMd  aT«  aod  OTCT,  tlw  oomar  MctloDi 
I  bocdn  itdm  and  tha  botdar  aacUoni  In  tha  mlddla  iMpa  tMinc  luad  but  tirlcalD  thB  mannlaolnK 
nfla  oomidAa  nu  part. 


-„ r.-tanupart. 

ba  dailcn  In  tha  detail  of  alaboratlon  ndlable  ... 
hat  iliei  and  net  vena  ibe  ikMcb;  duign  lar 
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prepared;  in  the 

tapestry  and  vel- 

Dhe  drui^-printiBg 

umber  of  differ- 

i^arps  to  make 
mch  manufacture 
Lne-printing  meth- 
t  OT  cylinder  to 
5n  in  weaving,  the 
pattern  increases 
Ln  inverse  ratio  to 
expected.  A  pat- 
peat  in  center  and 
est  to  weave,  since 
»  must  maintain 
n  lest  too  few  or 
tions  of  the  repeat 

to  start  reversion 

the  proper  time 
le  goods.  A  medal- 
s  easier  in  this  re- 
th  are  much  more 
han  the  weaving  of 
rhere  the  pattern 
:;S  itself.** 

I  greater  amoimt  of 
d    b^   the   greater 
'  desi^  of  a  seamed 
-ed  with  roll  goods,  a 
imt    of    additional 
lirectly  in  the  case 
i  rug  because  of  the 
.t  form  of  floor  cov- 
cample,  in  thefinish- 
j,  the  inspection  of 
yods  consists  merely 
ion  for  defects  in 
ually  of    a   minor 
liereas  inspection  of 
ug  involves  also  the 
'.   the  "rug  parts'' 
constitute  a  complete 
ore  that  they  are  of 
and  that  the  design 
'oughout.    Each  set 
)arts  must  bespread 
and  examined.  Sub- 
le  ru^  parts  must  be 
ler,  the  ends  bound 
n  some  cases  a  fringe 
Furthermore,  the  la- 
I  in  baling  and  han- 
)mpleted  rug  is  aug- 
the  bulky  and  unwieldy 


ant  L-TAunKM  or 


XV  f^, 


In  mi 


SEAHBD  RUQ  WITH  *^BEPBAT"  IN 
GENTBB  AND  BOBDBB. 


goods. 


DUOMtntDing  an  tbe  weaving  of  nil  goodiu 
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(d)  seamless  bugs. 

ig  may  be  defined  as  a  rug  over  36  inches  wide  woven 
(See  No.  4,  chart  A.)  The  limitation  as  to  width  is 
of  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  seamless  rugs 
b  are  called  in  the  trade  "mats  and  runners."  From 
of  construction  there  is  no  real  difference.  Mats  and 
itially  small  or  odd-shaped  seamless  rugs,  the  differ- 
n  mats  and  ruimers,  of  course,  being  on  the  basis  of 
:;h.  these  forms  are  woven  on  the  narrow  carpet  looms 
5  inches  of  reed  space),  and  so  from  a  manufacturing 
ley  do  not  present  the  technical  difficulties  of  the 

weaving.*^ 

ing  the  increase  in  the  difficulties  and  costs  over  those 
>t  or  rug-part  weaving  is  material;  but  the  finished 
3  distinct  advantage  of  a  smooth  surface  unbroken 

matter  how  skillniUy  made,   seams  are  bound  to 

ber  or  less  extent,  especially  in  slight  mismatchings 

On   this   account  the  seamless  fabric   is   steadiTv 

eater  demand,  and  manufacturers  of  carpeting  are 

ad  more  of  their  capacity  to  its  production. 

of  wide  reed  space  are  necessary  for  the  manufacture 
In  this  respect  the  peculiarly  fortunate  position  of 
xmmster  indnstry  may  be  particularly  noted.  By 
ical  considerations,  especially  the  nature  of  the  actual 
bting"  process,  looms  m  this  manufacture  have  always 
rather  wider  than  in  other  branches  of  the  carpet  in- 
ey  were  further  broadened  with  comparative  ease  to 
demand.  At  the  present  time  a  loom  9  feet  wide  is 
•ed  a  wide  loom  in  this  branch  of  the  trade.  Many  of 
^re  20  feet  wide,  and  some  as  wide  as  30  feet.  In 
ns  the  chenille  Axminster  manufacture  holds  a  unique 
rpet  industry. 

of  looms  on  Axminster,  tapestry,  and  velvet  carpets 
ess  rugs  also  proceeded  witfiout  great  delay  and  with- 
ing  many  obstacles  of  a  technical  character;  while 
Doms  for  the  weaving  of  art  squares  had  already  been 
►ut  the  adaptation  oi  the  draw-wire  loom  used  in  mak- 
and  Wilton  carpets  was  found  exceedingly  difficult, 
of  control  over  the  long  wires  of  small  diameter,  espe- 
res  as  would  be  emploved  on  a  Wilton  rug  with  a  high 
rires"  per  inch,  proved  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle, 
machine  makers  made  special  effort  in  this  direction, 
B  war  a  few  wide  German  machines  had  been  imported 
try.^^  But  most  of  the  Brussels  and  Wilton  rugs  made 
7  were  and  still  are  of  the  seamed  type.  In  this  regard, 
ted,  the  newer,  stationery-wire  loom  promises  well  for 
^ot  only  is  the  necessity  of  control  over  long  light  wires 
ut  the  considerable  space  required  at  the  side  of  the 
msfor  the  insertion  and  withdrawal  of  the  wires  is  saved. 

ly  considered  not  to  run  over  6  feet  in  length,  while  runners  are  usually  manufactured 

,  and  15  foot  lengths. 

! ingrain  type  are  called  "art  squares"  in  the  trade. 

s  up  to  6  feet  in  width  produced  by  the  British  were  employed  In  this  country  but  the 

e  practically  all  German. 
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As  compared  with  roll  goods,  the  intricades  of  nunnfaf 
increased  m  the  case  of  seamless  n^  in  somewhat  the  same  rmbo  as 
in  tlie  case  of  seamed  mes,  espsoally  with  respect  to  the  greats 
complexity  of  pattern  and  the  effects  following  tfaeFefrom.  Mme- 
over,  tlie  completed  nig  most  lie  nnooth  on  the  floor,  bnt  bj  reasoo 
of  the  possible  variatioDs  in  tension  of  the  warps  and  beat-op  of  the 
reed  in  the  opo-ation  of  such  a  large  mechanism,  this  end  is  not  easy 
to  attiun.  This  type  of  wearing  is  geaerallr  considered  the  most 
exacting  of  all  in  uie  carpet  indostiy,  and  only  highly  skilled  op^rar 
tires  are  assigned  to  it.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  prodaction  b 
substautiallv  slower  upon  this  type  of  work  and  this  together  with 
the  costly  cnaracter  of  the  machines  themselTes,  makes  it  an  expen- 
sive type  of  weaving, 

(E)    BDBSIDUXT   POKM8, 

While  carpets  or  roll  goods,  mitered  rues,  seamed  rugs,  and  seam- 
less rugs  are  the  only  primary  forms  of  finished  product,  the  para- 
graphs of  the  act  of  1913  mentioned  a  few  subsidiary  forms.  These 
were: 

"Carpets  of  every  description,  woven  whole  for  rooms"  (par.  300): 
This  piu-ase,  together  with  that  of  "rugs  for  floors"  (par.  303),  can 
not  be  construed  as  meaning  other  than  carpeting  in  the  rug  form. 
The  former  might  suggest  seamless  n^,  while  the  latter  would 
include  all  types;  and  carpets  *  *  *  woven  whole  for  rooms" 
might  be  otherwise  interpreted  to  signify  rugs  woven  on  special 
order.  Howpver,  beyond  the  fact  tlmt  the  rug  form  is  specined  is 
bot^  cases,  the  menning  in  far  from  clear, 

"Mats"  (par.  303):  Mnts  havd  nlroady  been  described  as  small 

til,    - 


}  ru^  not  over  Sfi  mrlifm  in  width,  and  of  less  length  than 
runners. 

"Screens,  covors,  hasww-fcfl"  ipnr,  UllH) ;  The  three  articles  enumer- 
ated here  are  rfnlly  mnniifn^hifpq  f»f  cnrpcting.  They  have  been 
mentioned  in  Pvpry  tttt'ifl  Inw^ift'"  I*(it7,  innl  may  at  some  time  have 
been  significant  rriPfln^  trf  nfili^ifiE  i-nr\H'\-\nK.  At  the  present  time, 
"screens"  and  "wivPr?"  nrt-  iitikh>'Vili  In  the  carpet  trade;  and 
hassocks  are  a  nf-gligihl'-  tr<'-*'tt 

"Bed  sidps,  itrt  a/iimrf^  '  V"'  ^'•''■'"'  'I'!"'  It'ri»  "bed  sides"  also 
dates  from  tlif>  tnriff '>^  \  •'■<■'/  ffn—itiin^iiy  It  rt'tt-rred  then  to  mat^ 
or  runners  tmM  no  fti'-  rmrn"  ■  i;*./'-'--,  Uiii  llit»  (Mm  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  ttafl  in  fK"  'r-'t'  ' it>  t),t-  iii\m-  hnnd,  "art  squares" 
are  senmlpsfl  tn^.*.  n'ri  m '.■,/•  'rr."  ,  nt  Htt»  liiurnin  manuiactune. 
•ITie  terrn  in  atill  t-n^jf'-',- ■■  -  ■'■'  ir  ■-■■■,  nlllnxi^li  (tying  out  with  tiu 
decline  «f  th"  in'/rf-n  pr-.'  <■       • 


Two  irfift'^r'"'.-   r/    -  '  '  "''•  IdjIlV  IliHjito  upon  tin 

form  in  fl'r'-r  /■'/■-'  ,  -n-.'  hi  |lii>  tonus  "carpets' 

and  "rnVr-,"  ir,  ■   ■"  <■  '  ■   I ■  ■■■■■   ,\>\,\  \\w  diflerenoa 

in  cost  Iff  tf"''  ■'■  •■    -  r    I,,,,),.  .<|i.ioilioally,  amcm^ 

roll  (f"r.'(j    .- I'-        hni   Int  lor  point  ii 

dis'tu^"!  ,..■'  ' 

ft  i«  fi"' -/  .'       '   ■  '  (I  t>Mi'|i(*t.«i  and  rugs 

Thp.  ff.|l'^-r'/  '■■'I  Til  MHlingtoUu 
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rpets  and  rugs  under  section  904  of  Title  IX  of  the 
^18,  article  13 1*^^ 

Id  to  be  distinguishable  from  carpet  when  manufactured  as  one 
be  manufacturer  from  breadths  which  are  united  so  as  to  form 
inctive  manufacture,  size,  shape,  and  design,  figured  or  plain. 
y  the  yard  and  sewed  together  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  size  or 
e  purchaser,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  rug  within  the  meaning 
),xable,  even  though  made  principally  of  wool. 

cs  the  distinffuishing  feature  is  the  form  in  which  the 
a;  when  made  singly,  or  woven  continuously,  with  a 
m    them,  they  are  rugs.     With  respect  to  chenille 
s  circumstances  are  peculiar.    The  manufacturers  of 
ter  turn  out  considerable  quantities  of  carpeting  of  a 
)  or  12  feet  in  width.     This  carpeting  is  sold  to  the- 
rm of  a  roll.     If  a  customer  desires  to  cover  a  space  9» 
r  will  cut  oflf  and  bind  under  a  piece  of  that  size,  and  it 
purpose  as  a  rug  of  those  dimensions;  but  in  the  in- 
orally  held  that  this  is  not  properly  a  rug. 
3ds  the  distinguishing  feature  is  the  design  or  pattern, 
r  roll  goods  there  is  wide  latitude  as  to  design.     Pro- 
strips  of  carpeting  are  matched  at  the  seams  when 
rogether,  such  goo(&  may  be  made  to  cover  any  given. 
I  other  hand,  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  rug  ia 
iesign  within  a  given  area.     Four  strips  of  carpet,  27 
d  12  feet  long,  may  be  sewn  together  side  by  side^ 
jover  the  same  area  as  a  9  by  12  rug;  but  the  article 
will  not  be  a  rug.     If  a  border  be  attached  to  the 
fabric  meiitioned  above,  as  borders  were  sewn  in  the 
3red  goods,  then  the  article  does  become  a  rug  in 
se  of  the  word.     The  border,  either  woven  into  the 
5  seamed  and  seamless  rugs  above  described,  or  sub- 
ihed  to  a  central  part,  limits  and  in  that  sense  com- 
;n.    Under  this  definition,  it  may  be  added,  mats  and 
;ady  intimated,  are  truly  but  small  rugs, 
[uestion  arises:  *'  Into  what  category  does  a  roll  of  ^  rug; 
In  the  manufacture  of  seamearugs  several  strips  oi 
5ter,  a  side  or  a  central  strip,  for  a  specific  rug  are 
)T  another  on  a  single  loom.     After  one  such  strip  has 
1,  3  or  4  inches  oi  backing  fabric  called  in  the  trade 
ire  woven,  and  then  the  weaving  of  the  next  strip  is 
3  manufacture  of  the  rug  is  to  be  entirely  carried 
X  factory,  the  strips  will  be  subsequently  cut  apart  at 
he  edges  of  the  drop-lea  bound  under,  and  these  par- 
assembled  with  the  others  required  to  make  up  the 
/  is  possible  that  the  rug  parts  as  they  come  from  the 
;  cut,  matched,  and  sewn  together,  but  are  merelv 
sold,  or  perhaps  imported,  in  that  form.     What  is  a  roll 
a  carpet  or  a  rug  ?    Obviously,  while  such  goods  may 
ed  directly  under  either  head,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
integral  portions  of  rugs.     The  fact  that  they  come  to 
s  does  not  put  them  in  the  classification  of  carpets  of 
ernate  appellation  is  roll  goods.     The  strips  of  rug 
ot  be  used  as  carpets  or  roll  goods  are  used.     Thoir 
lust  be  solely  in  the  construction  of  seamed  rug?. 

iirnal,  Vol.  LVIII;  July  31,  1920,  p.  33. 
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ECTIO.V  ],  Raw  SJatebuls  and  the  Thadb  in  Them. 

(A>   SOUBCES  OF   WOOL   8UPPLT.> 

respect  to  the  material  of  chief  value,  wool,  the  requirements 
ricao  carpet  manufacturers  in  the  matter  of  quality  differ  in 
icular  from  the  requirements  of  such  producers  the  world  over, 
je  of  fiber  desired  18  a  3trong,  even  if  coarse,  staple  possessed  of 
rable  resiliency  and  luster  and  available  at  a  low  price. 
B  of  thb  character  have  never  been  produced  to  any  appre- 
xtent  in  this  country.  As  long  ago  as  1866  a  brief  prepared 
iriean  carpet  manufacturers  stated:  "In  the  manufacture  of 
no  domestic  wools  are  used,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not 
»  costly  but  too  fine  to  make  a  serviceable  fabric,"  '  In  fact, 
e  time  that  the  production  of  carpets  on  any  considerable  scale 
nched  in  this  country  up  to  the  present  day  the  proportion  oj 
ic  wools  normally  consumed  has  Deen  negligible.  Even  undei 
lulusof  adutyoncarpetwools(ClassIII  wools),  which  at  times 
>unted  to  as  much  as  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  no  domestic  pro- 
of wool  suitable  for  the  carpet  trade  has  developed,  the  reason 
lat  the  return  from  wools  of  superior  quality,  which  could  be 
id  with  little  greater  cost,  was  much  larger.  Some  small  quan- 
f  abnormally  low-grade,  coarse  domestic  wools,  particularly 
le  Southwest,  have  been  employed  in  this  manufacture,  and 
)ils  and  wastes  from  superior  wools  have  been  used  in  the  pro- 
of filling  yams;  but  the  ratio  of  these  materials  to  total  con- 
)n  of  wool  in  the  carpet  industry  has  been  so  low  that  the 
tnt  of  the  carpet  manufacturers  in  1866  has  always  remained 
tially  true. 

changes  have  occurred  in  the  sources  of  supply  from  time  to 
The  chief  sources  during  the  Venn*  immediately  preceding  the 
iVar  were  China,  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  the 
ne.  The  British  Ea«t  Jri'li<ft  Hhould  perhaps  also  be  men- 
Bs  of  some  importane*;.  TIj«  I'nitfwi  Kingdom  held  the  pri- 
osition  from  iH'.f]  up  Ut  IWH,  but  China  has  come  first  in 
lent  years,  owing  in  part  U>  1.1m  increase  in  direct  shipments 
lina  to  the  Cnit^fl  HlhU-i.  bxl.  inninly  to  the  change  in  prefer- 
long  domestic  rjfumuit'^rt  in  favor  of  (/hina  woob,  FurthM^ 
roolfrom  other  wi\w^-^,  nw.U  m  lh«  IJritish  East  Indies  and 
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jsed  to  come  almost  wholly  through  the  British  mar- 
i  direct. 

ingdom  is  the  original  source  of  a  substantial  quantity 
chiefly  the  so-cafled  black-face  wool  from  the  hills  of 
as  been  estimated  that  some  9,000,000  pounds  of  this 
rted  annually  to  the  United  States  during  the  years 
constitutes,  therefore,  somewhere  between  40  and  50 
>  wools  shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  this 

it  time  (1922),  though  to  a  less  extent  than  during 
3  being  used  in  the  American  carpet  industry  a  con- 
ity  of  low  cross-bred  wools,  principally  from  South 
abnormal  condition  of  the  market  is  in  part  due 

situation  which  makes  it  difficult  to  procure  carpet 
la  and  India  (though  the  decline  in  silver  exchange 
)rought  an  improvement  in  this  situation) ;  it  is  also 

the  difficulty  or  impossibihty  of  obtaining  wools 
m  Europe  and  Russia;  and  in  part  to  the  relative 
w  cross-bred  wools  in  the  market,  wools  which  would 
to  the  manufacture  of  wool  cloths,  overcoatings. 
For  these  reasons  it  has  become  temporarily  ad- 

utiUze  River  Plate  and  other  South  American 
aracter  indicated  in  place  of  the  wo(ils  usually  con- 
^enerally  admitted,  nowever,  in  the  carpet-manu- 

that  tfie  cross-bred  type  of  wool  is  not  weU  suited 
that  the  quality  of  the  fabric  is  adversely  affected, 
hat  as  soon  as  the  normal  supply  of  wools  from 
and  Turkey  becomes  available  the  trade  will  revert 
1  imports  from  South  American  countries,  such 
nd  diile,  increased  markedly  during  and  imme- 
World  War,  but  have  declined  somewhat  since  then. 
Argentina  the  increase  followed  almost  immediately 
ik  of  hostilities,  rising  from  some  2,000,000  pounds  in 
100,000  pounds  in  1915,  and  to  more  than  14,600,000 
Even  m  1921  (calendar  year)  imports  were  10,181,- 
le  increase  in  the  case  of  Chile  was  even  more  radical 
ch  its  maximum  as  quickly.  From  16,000  pounds 
3  a  level  of  over  3,000,000  pounds  in  1916  and  1917, 
i  had  reached  the  figure  of  over  16,000,000  pounds, 
thereafter  to  a  negligible  quantity  in  1921.  These 
liefly  due  to   the  diversion  to  American  ports  of 

as  cross-bred  wools,  which  had  previously  gone  to 


THE   TARIFF  ON   IMPORTATION   OF   CARPET   WOOLS. 

3n  of  the  statistics  showing  the  imports  of  carpet 
further  that  the  tariffs  upon  such  wools  have  had 
the  quantity  brought  into  this  country.    The  aver- 
3  under  the  several  tariffs  were  as  follows : 

~—  —  '  ■  '  ^—       -^  ■—-■■_,  111..    _■■    ■■  ^mt^^^^m^m^^        .    ■  ■■    H         ml  m      ^m^k__  ■■■■■■■■       i    ii     ■  ^^^^m^^mm^^mi^^Km-^m^^ 

Indeed,  tbis  recovery  appears  already  to  have  taken  place.    Domestic  imports 
at  fan  off  during  the  war  to  the  same  extent  as  from  Russia  and  Turkey— were 
year  1920  (37,182,717  pounds)  than  during  any  other  year  since  1900. 
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Table  1,  average  imports  for  cousumptioD,  per  year  of  365  days,  of 
IS3  III  wool,  under  various  tariff  acta,  are  found  to  contrast  as  fol- 
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rbiscoDlrast  ot  imparts  lor  consumplloD  ol  Class  III  nools  (Including  < 
facts  covers  the  ptiod  of  11,873  davs  from  Oci.  6,  ISBO,  to  Fept.  21.  lt& 
Duttes  collected  per  year  under  (be  acts  of  ISM,  1897,  and  19W  averageil 

ralorcm  ral«  during  these  three  dm  laWe  pcrioda  everaged  37  "" 

intion  of  a  more  compLel*  labLe,  showipg  imports  for  each  y 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  average  annual  importations  under 
i  free-wool  provisions  in  the  tariffs  of  1894  and  1913  were  little  dif- 
ent  from  the  imports  under  the  so-called  protective  tariffs  of  1890, 
97,  and  1909. 

The  fluctuations  in  importations  will  be  seen,  if  the  imports  year 
year  are  examined,  to  follow  more  closely  the  movement  in 
Qcral  economic  conditions  of  the  country  than  in  tariff  changes, 
ter  the  economic  crises  of  1893,  1900,  and  1907,  there  were 
trked  drops  in  the  total  amounts  of  wool  brought  in. 
One  important  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  peculiar  featiu-e 

the  importations  referred  to — the  failure  of  the  inward  move- 
snt  to  respond  to  a  reduction  in  tariff  rate,  together  with  the 
own  lack  of  a  competitive  source  of  supply  in  the  United  States: 
mely,  that  the  duties  levied  in  preceding  tariffs  on  the  imported 
itenal  have  been  passed  on  by  the  domestic  users  to  the  ultimate 
osumers  of  the  completed  carpets.  As  a  revenue  measure,  the 
ty  on  carpet  wools  no  doubt  has  some  points  in  its  favor;  but  it 
ly  be  noted  that  carpet  manufacturers  have  to  a  limited  extent 
en  handicapped  by  the  import  duties  on  Class  III  wcol,  through 
B  necessity  of  carrying  their  stocks  of  wool  in  process  of  manufacture 

the  higher,  duty-paid  prices. 

(C)   ORGANIZATION   OP   THE    WOOL   TRADE. 

The  chief  market  for  carpet  wools  in  the  United  States  is  Philadel- 
ia,  although  New  York  and  Boston  are  centers  of  some  imiportance. 
lis  localization  follows  that  of  the  carpet  manufacture.  The  latter 
concentrated  in  a  peculiar  degree  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  with 
ittered  factories  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and 
issachusetts. 

The  firms  dealing  in  carpet  wools  are  to  some  extent  specialized, 
ndling  wools  from  particular  regions  such  as  China  and  East  India. 
-her  firms  are  dealers  in  a  wide  variety  of  carpet  wools  and  some- 
nes  in  wool  of  better  quality.  A  few  firms  m  the  trade  possess 
ternational  connections,  having  agents  and  offices  distributed 
er  most  of  the  wool-producing  and  wool-consuming  countries  of 
e  world. 

Importing  dealers,  except  those  with  offices  or  agents  in  the  wool- 
oducing  countries,  purchase  mainly  from  exporting  merchants  in 
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entina,  and  the  other  carpet-wool  areas.  The  lat- 
►ol  from  the  interior,  through  native  dealers  or 

agents;  sometimes  grade  it  roughly  and  bale  it, 
3ment  to  the  consummg  coimtries.  Sales  effected 
le  result  of  private  negotiations  between  the  ex- 
aporters.  Auctions  are  another  source  of  supply, 
[ndia  wools.  These  auctions,  which  regularly  occur 
I  in  the  past  been  the  chief  means  of  distribution 
y  India  wools  to  the  wool-consuming  countries  of 
inent,  and  the  United  States.  But  in  two  respects 
i  through  these  auctions  has  been  altered  during 
B  larger  American  carpet  manufacturers  have  sent 
itatives  to  Liverpool  and  have  thus  purchased  the 
tead  of    through  American  importing  merchants. 

of  Indian  wool  directly  to  American  ports  and 
ing  merchants  have  increased,  and  the  Liverpool 
likely  to  play  the  part  in  the  carpet-wool  trade 
played  in  preceding  decades.  One  effect  of  these 
not   escape    attention.      Under   the   earlier   situa- 

manufacturers  and  merchants  enjoyed  certain  ap- 
iges.  Not  only  were  they  able  to  secure  first  choice 
jp  at  these  auctions,  but,  by  virtue  of  proximity  to 
Ttation  charges  to  the  British  carpet  factories  were 

than  the  charges,  including  those  for  lading  and 
rhich  American  purchasers  had  to  pay.  Through 
ith  Indian,  Russian,  or  other  merchants,  as  well  as 
d  in  the  various  carpet-wool  coimtries,  American 
abled  to  compete  for  such  wools  at  their  places  of 

transportation  directly  to  this  country  there  is  a 
ing  in  freightage  and  other  costs.  By  representa- 
erpool  sales,  American  manufacturers,  oi  course, 
nt  of  intermediate  profits  to  merchants  and  brokers. 
)f  these  changes  in  procedure,  the  competitive  posi- 

carpet  manufacturers  has  been  materially  strength- 
le  acquisition  of  wool  supplies  is  concerned. 

>)  TRADE  IN  OTHER  RAW  MATERIALS. 

I  other  than  wool  are  purchased  by  American  carpet 
rith  hardly  an  exception,  in  the  form  of  yarns  already 
f  of  these  yams,  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of 
The  raw  jute  is  produced  wholly  in  Indfa,  whence 
io  this  country.  Some  small  importation  of  yarns, 
tland,  has  occurred  in  the  past — for  example,  1,338- 
re  imported  for  consumption  in  1914 — but  as  the 
jute  yarns  in  the  domestic  carpet  industry  in  that 
dmately  59,000,000  pounds,  the  importiation  would 
i  any  considerable  part  had  it  all  gone  into  the  pro- 
3ts.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  jute  yams  used  in  the 
3t  industry  are,  in  the  main,  manufactured  in  this 

which  are  next  in  importance,  are  of  domestic  origin 
(Ct  to  the  raw  material  and  to  thiB  fabrication.  Prac- 
n  yams  for  the  carpet  trade  are  imported. 

1921 ,  it  is  true,  imports  of  j  ute  yarn  amounted  to  9,391 ,090  pounds— an  unprecedented 
this  was  but  a  minor  portion  of  the  total  consumption. 
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The  flax  employed  m  the  mimufactiire  of  linen  yams,  the  only 
her  material  of  major  significance,  is  practically  all  produced 
■road.  Before  the  war,  Russia  was  the  principal  source  of  supply, 
aile  lesser  supplies,  though  generally  of  superior  quaUty,  came  from 
eland  and  Belgium.  It  has  been  imported  in  the  unmanufactured 
rm,  and  worked  up  in  domestic  flax-spinning  mills.  There  has,  to 
I  sure,  heen  substantial  importation  of  linen  yams,  but  not  of  the  ' 
lunfs  commonly  employed  in  the  carpet  industry.  Hemp  yams 
enerally  of  domestic  manufacture,  from  Italian  hemp)  are  also 
led  to  some  extent. 

This  peculiar  situation  of  the  American  carpet  manufacture  with 
apect  to  its  materials  should  be  noted;  aside  from  perhaps  a  small 
nount  of  domestic  hemp,  only  the  cotton  used  in  the  industry  is 
oduced  within  the  Umted  States,  and  that  forms  probably  less 
an  15  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  materials  consumed.  Wool, 
te,  ana  flax  are  all  of  foreign  origin. 

Section  2.  Methods  and  Mechanical  Equipment. 
(a)  invention  of  machinery. 
The  picture  presented  by  a  summary  (necessarily  omitted  here) 

the  cnief  inyentiona  in  the  carpet  industry  is  extraordinary.  ■  Few 
nerican  industries  can  show  such  a  record  of  ingenuity  and  inde- 
sBdent  development;  in  some  ways  the  most  encouraging  feature 

the  situation  la  the  continued  effort  of  the  American  manufacturers 
id  machine  builders  and  their  continued  success.  They  ere  not 
:thout  competition  from  Great  Britain,  but  apparently  they  are 
lie  to  hold  their  own.  With  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
achines  actually  in  use  the  situation  is  not  so  favorable. 

(b)  development  of  wide  ux>ms.' 
The  development  of  wide  looms  in  the  carpet  industry  forms  a 
ecial  feature  in  its  history.  It  marks  the  definite  ascendancy  of 
e  rug  production,  as  contrasted  with  the  carpet  or  roll-goods  manu- 
eture;  and  it  has  been  the  source  of  greatly  increased  expenHiture 
'  carpet  mills  for  necessary  equipment.  To  be  sure,  a  majority  of 
e  looms  used  in  the  carpet  industry,  whether  in  the  Umted 
ates  or  in  Great  Britain,  are  still  of  the  narrow  type:  but  the  wide 
pe  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  trade  as  the  "coming"  loom.  In 
e  American  industry,  3,286  "rug"  or  wide  looms  were  reported 
1914,  as  compared  with  6,423  "carpet"  or  narrow  looms.  In 
e  mills  from  which  the  commission  secured  direct  returns  of 
uipment,  1,854  rug  looms  were  reported,  and  4,831  carpet  looms.  • 
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in  the  industry  as  a  whole,  however,  has  been  toward 

vride  looms  is  mdicated  by  the  census  of  1919,  which 

ide  or  ''rug"  looms  as  compared  with  3,976  narrow 

in  the  use  of  wide  looms  may  be  most  clearly  ob- 
immary  which  follows,  based  on  census  reports: 

•  of  narrow  and  wide  looms  of  the  several  types  in  the  carpet  industry,. 

1899-1919} 
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134 
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1,644 
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r  rag  carpet  and  rug  looms. 

'f  1914  into  562  tapestry  and  382  velvet  rug  looms. 

REIGN-MADE   AND   DOMESTIO-MADE   MACHINERY. 

1  between  the  quantity  of  machinery  of  domestic 
ctually  in  use  in  domestic  mills  of  a  given  industry, 
amount  of  machinery  in  use  has  by  some  observers, 
3d  as  an  important  indication  of  tne  self-sufficiency 
of  that  particular  industry.  The  Tariff  Commission 
iiiry  into  the  number  of  American-iliade  and  foreign- 
1  tne  domestic  mills,  since  looms  are  the  most  import- 
chine  in  the  carpet  manufacture.  The  results  of  the 
re  presented: 


itry  of  origin  of  looms  employed  in  American  carpet  industry  in 

19i0. 
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lumber  (less  than  57)  of  Wilton  looms. 
r  (leas  than  116)  of  Wilton  looms. 
saving  looms. 


4  Includes  11-weft  weaving  looms. 
» Includes  21-wef  t  weaving  looms. 


are,  on  the  whole,  distinctly  favorable  to  the  American 
le  proportion  of  foreign-built  looms  employed  in  the 
velvet,  Axminster,  and  even  in  the  rather  recently 
nille  Axminster  manufactures  is  really  unimportant, 
aber  of  machines  are  likely  to  be  imported  for  purposes 
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periinentation,  to  fill  particular  needs,  to  please  particular  fore- 
or  maoufacturers,  and  for  other  incidental  reasons.  Unques- 
ibly  the  domestic  market  for  the  above-mentioned  types  of  loom 
ntfoUed  by  American  machine  makers. 

ith  respect  to  the  Brussels  and  Wilton  looms,  however,  the  situa- 
is  not  so  satisfactory.  The  number  of  narrow  machines  of 
sh  makes  is  slightly  greater  than  the  number  of  such  domestic- 
e  machines;  and  in  the  matter  of  wide  looms,  somewhat  over 
third  are  of  foreign  origin.  The  greater  number  of  the  imported 
machines  have  come  from  Great  Britain,  but  some  of  the  widest 
et  wide,  for  example)  are  understood  to  have  come  from  Germanv- 
oyrna  looms  are  entirely  of  domestic  manufacture,  as  is  to  fie 
cted  from  the  fact  that  the  rugs  themselves  are  made  entirely 
le  United  States.  Looms  for  weaving  ingrain,  the  manufacture 
hich  has  been  the  longest  eatablisheo  among  the  different  types 
Tpetings,  are  of  domestic  make. 

lis  special  condition  in  the  Brussels  and  Wilton  manufacture  is 
n  part  to  historical  and  in  part  to  technical  causes.  The  power 
I  evolved  by  Bigelow  for  these  goods  was  taken  up  actively  by 
British  carpet  manufacturer  Croasley,  who  purchased  Bigclow's 
nt  rights  for  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  to  a  considerable  ex- 
improved  by  him,  and  the  production  of  these  looms  established 
lat  country;  this  fact  explains  the  large  proportion  of  looms  of 
ish  origin  instanced  in  the  figures  of  Table  2.  i'he  British  machine 
ers  have,  moreover,  always  been  known  for  the  excellence  of  their 
:.  An  example  of  the  difference  between  English  and  American 
tice  in  this  line,  at  least  of  some  years  ago,  is  furnished  in  connec- 
with  the  ingrain  looms  of  American  design  which  were  imported 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  reported  that  the  MurUland  and  later 
'rompton  and  the  Knowlca  looms  of  this  type  were  borrowed  from 
American  industry.  The  first  were  of  American  construction, 
ey  were,  however,  soon  superseded  by  productions  of  English 
ers,  as  the  American  were  found  too  poor— castings  being  used 
:e  hammered  iron  and  steel  are  employed  in  the  English  loom. " ' 
ever,  the  substantial  and,  it  is  believed,  increasing  proportion  of 
rican-madc  machines  employed  in  the  domestic  industry,  together 
the  recent  development  in  the  stationarj'-wire  loom  for  this  manu- 
ire,  indicates  that  some  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  production 
in  this  country  of  machines  for  use  in  the  Brussels  and  Wilton 
'ing  have  been  overcome. 

:cTioN  3.  Size  and  Character  of  the  Domestic  Industry,' 

(a)  orowth  of  thb  manufacture. 

le  beginning  of  carpet  manufacture  in  this  country  dates  back 
be  last  jears  of  the  eighteenth  rantury.  No  record  exists  of 
domestic  production  of  carpets  for  sale  prior  to  1790,  and 
aurse  the  first  attempts  at  maniifactnrn  were  on  a  very  smaU 
!,  practically  handicraft  work.  Indeed,  tlie  advance  before  1860 
particularly  slow  and  baiting.  The  cenmis  of  that  year  discloses 
idustry  in  which  the  number  'ft  "han(l»"  per  establishment  was 
31.     The  mannfacture,  then,  was  really  on  a  work-shop  basis. 

icial  Consular  RpTior(>i,1i«n,"';urMt  Mwih-l-ni  In  fwHun  C'tintrim,"  p.m. 
Md  on  census  BRUtei  (nt  litis. 
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nd  1890  the  industry  made  its  most  rapid  growth, 
of  employees  rising  from  6,683  in  the  former  year 
sitter.  SubsequenUy  the  tate  of  its  expansion  de- 
i  the  maximum  in  nimaber  of  wage  earners,  33,307, 
is  an  increase  of  only  about  15  per  cent  in  20  years, 
her  of  wage  earners  had  absolutely  decreased  to 
d  to  22,933,  but  that  may  be  explained  by  peculiar 
)ns.  Other  statistics,  however,  indicate  that  the 
itood  still  during  these  jrears,  although  if  measured 
hands  employed  a  slowing  down  is  obvious.  For 
:.al  invested  has  increased  steadily  from  1890  to  the 

1860  it  was  reported  to  amount  to  $4,721,938;  by 
8,842;  by  1914,  $85,153,828,  and  by  1919  it  had 
161.  Obviously  the  amoimt  invested  has  increased 
the  number  of  employees.  Thus  the  amount  of  capi- 
employee  in  1860  was  $707;  m  1890,  $13,297;  in 

in  1919,  $5,196.  The  increase  in  the  last  25  years 
^eworthy.  Again  the  statistics  of  the  value  added 
..  e.,  the  value  of  the  products  above  the  cost  of  the 
e  shows  sustained  progress  by  the  industry.  From 
790  in  1860  it  reached  $19,125,288  in  1890,  $26,847,- 
35,789  in  1919,  and  $53,156,000  in  1921.  The  1914 
was  a  decline  from  that  reported  in  1909,®  $31,625,- 
tble  on  the  ground  of  depressed  business  conditions, 
ustr^r  is  in  a  healthy,  expanding  condition,  although 
especially  to  its  working  force  in  recent  years. 

(b)  geographical  distributton. 

re  of  carpets  is  an  exceptionally  concentrated  indus- 
it  confined  to  the  northeastern  tier  of  States,  but  to 
hat  group,  namely,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Massa- 
rsey,  ana  Connecticut,  arranged  in  seouence  accord- 
er  of  establishments  in  each  State.  The  details  of 
distribution  as  of  1914  and  1919  are  shown  in  the 
ion: 
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',  Connecticut  1,  and  Wisconsin  1. 

,  Connecticut  3,  and  Indiana  1. 

Connecticut,  and  Wisconsin. 

md  Connecticut,  and  mills  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  where  1;099  looms 

than  carpets  and  rugs. 

t3  of  advance  has  been  peculiar.  The  value  produced  by  each  operative  haa 
average  of  $1,176  just  before  the  Civil  War,  it  had  become  only  $665  in  1890.  By 
t  had  reached  $S57; -which  itself  was  a  decline  from  the  1909  figure  of  $950,  but  by 
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In  respect  to  the  scale  on  which  production  is  conducted,  the 
peculiar  position  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  a  less  extent  New  Jersey. 
IS  evident.  While  the  former  State  possessed  practically  two-thirds  of 
the  total  number  of  establishments,  it  hold  less  than  a  third  of  the  total 
number  of  employees,  and  only  a  little  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
looms.  Indeed,  tennsvlvania  is  and  has  always  been  tne  home  of  the 
small  producer  and  of  the  concern  which  devotes  itself  to  carpet 
weaving  alone.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  concerns  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  maintain  their  own  wool-spinning 
departments  explains  for  the  most  part  the  particularly  large  propor- 
tion of  total  wage  earners  in  those  States,  as  compared,  for  example, 
with  their  ratios  of  looms. 

The  distribution  of  the  carpet  manufacture  in  1914  and  1919  accord- 
ing to  the  several  branches  oi  the  industry  is  presented  in  the  following 
table,  showing  the  number  of  looms  of  the  various  types  contained 
in  the  five  States  above  mentioned: 

Table  4. — Nvmber  o/  Iootm  in  the  domutic  carpet  and  rug  iitdiutry:  1919  and  1914.' 


Kind. 

Penn*yl- 

.e,V... 

"setu""- 

Connect!- 
cut. 

New  J«sey 

Indi- 

States. 

lOlB 

»M 

1.10 

I  Bit 
292 

30.'; 

633 

,9« 

isu 

1918 

1914 

1919 

1914 

1914 

1919 

1914 

Brussels  and  Wilton: 

m 

S33 
'  SI 

r, 

863 

w 

l.»W 

620 
ITS 

7,11 

_  « 

22 
33 

3 

5 
170 

0 

43 

no 

121 
B 

les 

64 

-24 

>« 

809 

i.oia 

1,817 
506 

TBp^n;^Ddvei™t: 

'¥! 

4B 
35 

*"^T^r 

Bl 

8 

...... 

"^■SiSUt 

"aw 

i!i 

47 

42 

^1- 

.n: 

'-r; 

a* 

■"*J3S 

■i 

....'! 

4,000 
3,826 

6,499 

' 

I  Eidudes  Colonial  or  ni  cirpet  and  i>in  Iwrjjn, 

It  will  be  noted  that,  taking  tlin  aggrocate  number  of  looms  of 
each  type,  the  manufacturtt  of  ingrain  was  lai^ely  localized  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  indeed  it  liiw  a!wiiy«  biwn  particularly  concentrated; 
again,  that  the  proportion  of  AxininHter  looms  was  especially  high  in 
New  York  State;  that  the  iiianiifwittira  of  tapestry  and  velvet  was 
for  the  most  part  monopolixwi  by  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
these  two  States  opGrating  8'i  per  cent  of  all  such  looms  in  1914  and 
87  per  cent  in  19)9;  wbil"  Uie  jinnlnctioii  of  Iliusaols  and  Wilton  was 
somewhat  more  scatterod,  ttpjtroxiiinitniy  two-thirds  of  these  looms 
being  located  in  MuHMiicljiiNotts  and  I  unnHvlvftiiia,  and  the  rest 
divided  among  New  York,  Contimtiriit,  und  Niiw  Jersey.  Of  rug 
looms  alone,  the  concentration  whh  diltomnt  ui  certain  respects.     In 


1914  the  proportion  of  tb^"  wid.f  loonm  of  l,li«  Axminster  type 
located  in  New  York  whs  «vwi  in^liei'  Uiaji  tha  proportion  of  all 
Axminster  looms  «o  located,  around  7fi  )">r  r"nt  instead  of  60  per 
cent,  but  with  the  increiwe  in  t)ju  iimiiUtH'  of  wnie  looms  in  other 
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914  and  1919,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania  and 

York's  ratio  stood  in  1919  at  only  57  per  cent  for 
1st  68  per  cent  for  all  looms.  Again,  the  tapestry 
•ms  of  New  York  State  formed  a  particularly  great 
mch  looms^ — in  1914,  over  two-tnirds  of  the  total 
1st  36  per  cent  of  all  looms  •  in  1919,  over  half  of  the 
5  against  38  per  cent  of  all  looms.  On  the  other 
La's  tapestry  and  velvet  looms  were  predominantly 
arpet  variety,  her  looms  comprising  61  per  cent  in 
cent  in  1919  of  all  machines  in  that  branch  of  the 

rug  looms  formed  only  20  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
ent  in  1919.  In  the  Brussels  and  Wilton  manufac- 
ly  exclusive  possession  of  wide  looms  was  a  feature 
t  the  striking  increase  in  the  number  of  wide  looms 
and  Connecticut  during  the  war  period  is  also  note- 
trend  away  from  the  peculiarly  great  centralization 
istry  in  and  about  Philadelphia  which  marked  the 
entury  ago.  Even  in  the  15  years  covered  by  the 
id  1914,  the  movement  is  evident.  In  the  former 
ia  is  reported  to  have  supplied  56.3  per  cent  of  the 
on,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  quantity,  and  44  per 
isis  of  value.  In  1914,  the  corresponding  per- 
).3  and  33.4  In  1919,  the  figures  were  33.3  per 
r  cent,  respectively.  On  the  other  hand,  Massa- 
•rk,  and  '^all  other  States,"  of  which  Connecticut  is 
a,nt,  have  enhanced  their  shares  appreciably.  On 
ity  the  output  of  New  York  mills  increased  between 
3m  28.5  per  cent  to  36.2  per  cent  of  the  total;  that 
from  9.6  to  12.4  and  that  of  mills  in  all  other  states 
K  In  other  words,  while  the  industry  shows  no 
^e  away  from  the  group  of  states  in  which  it  has 
ed,  the  portion  which  each  shall  contain  has  been 
3ation. 
lis  shift  in  proportions  by  which  Pennsylvania  has 

in  both  quantity  and  value  of  production  are  in 
)  be  found  in  the  fortimes  of  individual  concerns. 

general  causes  may  be  noticed  the  difference  in 
3ncern  between  the  Philadelphia  region  and  others. 
LS  operating  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Con- 
he  large-scale  type,  whereas  the  majority  of  firms 
►hia  district  are  and  always  have  been  of  small 
he  advantages  arising  from  the  manufacture  of 
lore  extensive  scale  are  an  important  factor  in  the 

from  Philadelphia.  Moreover,  there  is  a  certain 
^eness  in  the  Pniladelphia  mills,  which,  quite  apart 
re  size,  is  an  obstacle  to  their  successful  competition 
ade.  They  suffer  to  a  material  extent  from  the  fact 
ndustry  went  through  its  early  development  in  that 
3sult,  mills  are  not  well  arranged,  buildings  are  old, 
nust  be  carried  on  under  serious  obstacles  to  effi- 
"  phase  is  spoken  of  by  a  trade  paper  of  the  wool 

connection  with  a  discussion  of  tne  Philadelphia 
:  ''The  whole  trouble  with  the  ingrain  business  is 
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the  fact  that  manufacturers  of  ingrains  (who,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
have  been  lai^ely  confined  to  the  Philadelphia  district),  are  slow  to 
see  a  change  m  the  desires  of  consumers,  did  nothing  to  counteract 
that  change,  but  went  ahead  manufacturing  ingrains,  while  the 
people  were  being  educated  to  the  use  of  higher-cost  carpets  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  rugs  and  straw  mattings.  ^^  More  recently,  the 
manufacturers  of  ingrains  have  turned  to  the  production  of  wool 
and  fiber  (paper)  fabrics,  although  they  there  come  into  competition 
with  strong  companies  which  developed  that  type  of  floor  covering. 

(C)    QUANTITY   AND   CHARACTER   OF  THE   DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

1.  Quantity  of  froduction}^ — The  domestic  production  of  carpets 
since  1899  is  presented  in  the  following  table  compiled  from  census 
returns : 

Table  5. — Aggregate  'production  of  all  types  of  carpeting. 


Square  yards. 
Value 


1919 

1914 

1909 

1904 

52,181,512 
$110,151,089 

66,340,274 
164,683,322 

81,218,881 
$66,966,338 

82,670,843 
$56,861,775 

1899 


76,410,050 
$43,579,682 


These  statistics  give  evidence  of  the  comparatively  slow  growth 
of  the  industry  since  1890.  The  apparent  decrease  for  1914  does  not 
signify  an  actual  decline  in  productive  capacity.  A  number  of  causes 
contributed  to  the  reduction  of  output  for  that  particular  year. 
Among  them  should  be  noted  the  imcertainty  and  indecision  in 
the  carpet  industry  itself  arising  from  the  change  in  the  tariff  on  car- 
petings  which  went  into  effect  January  1,  1914;  a  general  depression 
m  business;  and  the  disturbance  of  economic  conditions  following  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war.  Unsettled  conditions  in  the  carpet 
industry  and  a  conservative  policy  were  the  effect  not  of  actual  impor- 
tations of  carpet  goods,  which  were  not  particularly  great,  but  rather 
the  fear  of  them.  Manufacturers  wished  to  feel  out  me  new  situation 
in  which  the  new  tariff  was  a  factor  of  importance.  Under  more 
favorable  general  economic  and  business  conditions  it  is  probable 
that  the  change  in  the  tariff  would  have  seemed  of  less  consequence. 
The  further  decline  in  output  in  1919  was  in  large  part  the  result  of 
curtailment  of  consumption  resulting  from  war  conditions,  and  the  low 
figure  in  1921  is  due  both  to  depression  and  a  strike  in  certain  branches 
of  the  industry. 

The  statistics  also  show  that  although  production  has  been  almost 
stationary,  values  have  mounted  materially  since  1899.  The  in- 
crease in  the  value  per  square  yard  has  been  rapid  and  persistent, 
from  63  cents  in  1899  to  97  cents  in  1914. ^^  In  part  this  advance  has 
been  due  to  a  decline  in  the  value  of  the  doUar;  but  in  greater  meas- 
ure it  may  be  traced  to  changes  in  the  character  of  carpet  production. 

Statistics  of  production  appearing  in  the  census  of  war  commodities, 
1918,  show  decreased  production  during  war  years.  Converted  into 
square  yards,  the  production  for  the  years  1915,  1916,  and  1917, 

i«  American  Reporter,  May  8, 1913,  p.  594. 
"  See  Appendix  B,  p.  120. 

"  The  advance  to  $2.11  per  square  yard  in  1919  was,  of  course,  due  in  large  part  to  war  conditions,  and 
the  average  of  $U88  represents  a  partial  survival  of  those  conditions. 
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in  this  ceasus,  was  as  follows:  51,425,085  square 
square  yards,  and  45,076,556  square  yards,  re- 

figures  may  be  slightly  inaccurate,  since  some 
•uded  in  the  process  of  converting  the  figures  from 
ich  the  production  is  given  in  the  census  to  the 
but  they  appear  to  be  reasonably  plausible  m  the 
uent  figures  of  the  1919  census. 
roduction  among  types  of  carpeting. — ^The  division 
'oduction  among  carpetings  of  the  several  types, 

production  since  1899,  appear  in  the  following 

5S." 

1  of  domestic  production  among  the  several  types  of  carpeting, 
[Basis:  Quantity.] 


irpet. 

1919 

11917 

1914 

•     1909 

1904 

1899 

Per  cent. 

28.34 
9.67 
1.74 

19.02 

19.27 
2.31 
1.58 
1.56 

13.15 

.60 

2.86 

Percent. 

26.85 

10.93 

2.16 

13.08 

28.78 

6.61 

7.62 

2.74 

Per  cent. 

23.73 

8.47 

4.07 

19.94 

20.52 

8.74 

4.79 

1.24 

6.28 

.'27 

1.96 

Per  cent. 

19.32 

6.58 

5.46 

13.13 

21.03 

21.92 

7.55 

1.72 

Percent. 
9.90 
2.90 
3.66 
9.72 
19.49 
40.59 
8.63 
4.63 

Per  cent. 
7.01 

5.14 

3.52 

5.60 

11.46 

52.25 

3.56 

4.78 

1.23 

3.30 

.49 

6.68 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

(Basis:  ^ 

/alue.l 

carpet. 

1919 

M917 

1914 

1909 

1904 

1899 

Per  cent. 

32.39 

21.41 

2.04 

18.81 

11.97 

.96 

.65 

1.75 

5.70 

2.31 

2.01 

Percent. 

Percent. 

28.72 

18.44 

6.18 

19.89 

15.23 

3.47 

1.80 

1.35 

2.37 

1.12 

1.43 

Percent. 

25.94 

15.11 

8.86 

13.48 

19.41 

10.07 

3.60 

2.49 

Percent. 

14.91 

8.28 

6.86 

13.64 

20.16 

23.36 

4.90 

7.27 

Percent. 
11.72 

10.31 

6.84 

8.60 

12.70 

32.99 

2.70 

8.45 

1.61 

.62 

5.49 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

J  are  based  on  the  statistics  presented  i.i  the  war  census  of  1918.  It  is  believed 
are  not  in  material  error.  At  best,  however,  the  statistics  contained  in  this 
>n  them,  should  be  used  wilh  caution. 


hat  in  recent  years,  on  the  basis  of  quantity,  Axmin- 
uted  around  one-quarter  of  the  total  domestic  pro- 
is  (tapestry  Brussels),  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth; 
velvet),  from  one-eighth  to  one-fifth;  Wiltons,  about 
lat  among  the  remainder  the  wool  and  paper  fiber 
ingrain  weave)  has  been  a  newcomer  of  increasing 
the  basis  of  value,  however,  the  ratios  are  changea 
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/-.mp^   -j«rrf»T;t3%r».    ^n^fTAilT-  ji   'tiar    V  v:iii!ns4j»w.  plnr   an  even 

•'^•-^r    -i»rr     n    'h*>   '*»ria    '*fu::^  'tian    n   v-tsia   vaniflgp:    thmt  both 

.— ^•^-.    ..TKf    ^'  r*  -^a  ^^cp^xefi  jn  — uue    n   "nmtnirt  die  tapestries 

•■  /**-.      o<i    -r.rr>Ki    'h'^fn    "H   'hi*   la&i*    •I    iTUHitirr:   and.   tnat  the 

-T '  •"     ni*    V*  «.,--*r,it-',hi»r  "nmina-ni'R-  ir^-ar  Tmrri  Leas  important 

**    r.m*  .  f  -i*»-!3r    f  -^-uiu*  'Him  TTin  liar  »t  ^arriaee^  regist€riii2 

-'  *       r  -^fi.Tin^ •*»-.   .•:  r  7  ^pt  ••nr  't^j^^xmr  "or  Tuliifi  as  compared 

^   loit  -trTMir.^  wiii  .n  ^nme  jfHvs*  most  a^mficant  change  is  the 

■,^-  -*-    .     -,»».   ,rrrft^r*u  n   »f  -ht* 'lUiu  »uDnr  r^^nrpsanted  by  n^rains, 

f       **    ,r^**rr    im#*  -i.er^  js  onu*r:cui_l^  a*-  maimfiactiire  of  all- 

'T  >'  -     •r.«!  "f- —  jnurt^i   miiiinrit-r    f  j^igmmn  in  wiiieh  the 

-^*-    r^  .-* .  .,■     f  r.  I  ,  -arrL-*.    Tlie  i  <  im?  iav^  »iniegrb€«nsQ^pped 

,;.,«      ,>'.-    ti(*^   HKi^n    I — .inf*srrT  ^r  Axniiii^r.^  j  oms  cr  the y  naye 

*-<t'.     ;    -»-wi    #-i    ..t>  jr.  «iiuTifa  »f  siu)>rirare  .luti    'Tit*iip€gr  forms  of 

.     •        'c.r-''r    iir}-^    IS  -V'.i't  Aiiti  dh*T  Z' <  »:>.      T^T**  rmrroiw'  ingram 

-^     ..-,  r-^Mi     n    ^T.-rH^-ifft  .n    l.*l  ;.    4  lanr*?  -n  portion  of  which 

-  -  .    .-. .(,..-  rv  r  ^  ;■  -  >r.  fraer-^ t  ^  a  '  iit*:^  -IU3  snr'ir^  : .  i b  n*  "^j.  were  less  than 

-..^-/v'  —-      .r    t.p.  /.iimD*»r  Ji   ise  20  T^-^ars   ?f«f''re.  and  the  nmnber 

**    '  'A      r  r-.j    ,^t    i/^rr^aseit  ihout    ne-^iirirj.  fr'^ni  die  hi^h  point 

j^xj .  ?'   I  i;;  tf>r*:inft  iro-  aot  iari  r^^  druL     T!ie  trend  of  a  large 

■  >  '.-  nr.ixsrlr  ,Tiart<f^tr  jiod  ifH^a  :  w^iri  a  mr-re  liLiiirioas  type 

•^        '  -"^''-z     -^rrAciiulT   a    Tiusii-rile  fiJrj:.    arid   competition 

..f     -';>'-    ,- r^-- ,:*;^ni    ."  ',;«  jraiiual  r*^iiL*cn:cL  Ji  liie  cost  of  manu- 

'-v^  .^.,    ;    .  ,v5A   ,.  ,.'  ';t!,r:r.q,  ^urh  as  \Tm;rs>r>^r  and  Teivet.     Further- 

y.-^..     ,,  r-.'^fi.*,*,,  o    |.j«,  ,ni^r;*aaf^i  in  5tr*e'iiir*:n  tr».^ni  a  elaas  of  goods 

•    -        .-.i>.,,-.r    :  >r,  .r.^Min.  eflr;*^'iiuly  stra'3(r  zia:rir^.  wool  and  fiber 

>  ^ -  ^*  '  *:.    *r,'f  /:'f5.<*  r\<y9^.     .■?ur^ei*''ed  tt>  ore^rTire  fr*>iaEi  either  side, 

'*  r  "'    ^'''  ^  .'^•-'f^-    .a-»  )t-rin  arar.(i<:citHi  rlie  dt^i«i.     As  eariT  as  1913 

<^  i^-1   nail  'nst  V,t  1)  'T-^r*^  r^"?«?rteti  to  be  selling  for  as 
',    ^T-*  -Tj^y  ".e  mendoneii  aLso  :^e  iisad vantage  arising 
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V**  ,t  -/,e  jsuai  mgram  rm..  an-i  :^e  anprogressiveness 

rr.(.'.  .,^i    41 -^..nr  wiV'iin**  in  profiuotioQ  took  place  in  Smyiu^ 

,  .    *^'Um^\     '  i<'U\<r>,   tne  r)roduotioa  had  fallen,   by   1914,  to 

.>r  -/  /  ^  :.or;r^  for  I'^OO  or  r.>;4.     The  reaction  shown  in 

''^^  ,  >,  7  .«  vMieveri  to  be  more  a*^ parent  thanreal^  arising 

f^'^t  >rv:.iotion  was  reported  in  linear  yards,  of  which 

J'  r-.-^^' ^,r,^     ir,  ^eems  probaMe  that  at  best  the  Smyrna 

*-^1  /  J  '-rvn  d'inn^  the  period  1914  to  1917.  a  probability 

^^^-^ry' r,^r.Ari  by  the  1919  census,  which  shows  practi- 

''^\  V  in  t?ie  production  of  Smymas.     As  late  as 

'  *^A  ^T*  '',r,^,r  rc,\\\s\  in  the  country  were  making  Smymas, 

'/  '/  ^rA  i^f,  \fA.^t  the  majority  of  the  looms  were  reported 
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/   r»/  4      '     ' 


/^     •   /./'  .  |ijA   '',-'f»i:*    ,    f 


Vr    /*  ^•'♦'^^    /  z^.*-',.     Moreover,  the  manufacture  has  shrunken  in 


'  -  ^^'/  '/,  *.«  "/  ^<*  -  .i<»t.  '^  ,->iimc»*f^  6f  {oorrw,ii3lng  the  nomber  in  use  in  1399  as  a  base,  run  as  foUows. 


\»^ 


1901 


1909 


1914 


1918 


1919 
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3t  until  practically  the  only  form  of  goods  turned 
ich  in  size  runs  from  30  by  60  inches  downward." 
of  Smyrna  rugs  has  suffered  through  the  develop- 
iigs  in  the  Axminster,  Wilton,  tapestry,  and  velvet 
Its  production  was  likwise  handicapped  by  the 
3or  required.  The  Smyrna  fabric  is  not  considered 
»e  of  carpeting  as  the  chenille  Axminster  and  can 
he  additional  labor  cost.    Moreover,  the  Smyrna 

a  peculiar  way  from  the  competition  of  jute  rugs. 
3rial,  made  up  in  imitation  of  the  wool  Smyrna 
)y  one  or  more  manuf  actiu^ers  of  jute  floor  covering 
ade  under  the  same  name.  While  the  jute  goods 
initial  appearance  they  did  not  ''stand  up''  as  the 

and  the  latter  suffered  through  the  disrepute  into 
^feU. 

'oportion  of  Brussels  production  is  to  be  explained 
)ref erence  among  domestic  consumers  for  plush-pile 

strength  in  the  tapestry  manufacture  is  to  be 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  demand  released  from 
has  been  transferred  to  the  imitation  material;  but 
t  emplojrment  of  a  large  yardage  in  the  automobile/ 
r  covenng  of  machines.  The  fabric  used  in  this 
is  usually  of  a  single  color  and  often  of  such  inferior 
aacceptable  as  orainary  carpeting;  but  it  is  similar 
ave  and  general  method  of  manufacture. 
Fabrics  as  a  whole,  Axminster,  Wilton,  and  velvet, 
cale  of  production  and  of  relative  position  in  the  car- 
asing  on  the  basis  of  quantity  from  17.75  per  cent  of 
5  production  in  1899  to  52.14  per  cent  in  1914,  and 
1919,  and  on  the  basis  of  value  advancing  from 
1899  to  67.05  per  cent  in  1914  and  72.21  per  cent  in 
•ds  exhibit  in  general  the  same  trend;  there  are 
tions.^® 


iber  of  Smyrna  power  looms,  expressed  in  index  numbers,  with  1899  as  a  base, 
g  schedule: 


1899 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1918 

100 

83.3 

70.9 

35.8 

69.4 

1919 


17.9 


!S  is  due,  it  is  believed,  to  the  reporting  of  machines  actually  in  existence,  whereas 
ooms  actually  in  use.  In  addition  to  the  decline  in  power  looms,  there  was  a 
id  looms,  from  955  machines  in  1899  to  11  in  1914. 

n  the  number  of  power  looms,  reduced  to  index  numbers  with  1899  as  a  base, 
ther  than  ingrain  and  Smyrna  is  herewith  presented: 


1899 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1918 

1919 

100 

100.9 

116.9 

101.1 

71.3 

69.8 

358.7 

287.5 

81.2 

65.4 

85.1 

319.0 

326.5 

70.6 

109.3 

100 
100 
100 

135.8 
188.3 
13  i.  2 

146.1 
336.7 
192.4 

67.4 

281.8 

212.6 

1  by  these  figures,  however,  is  somewhat  erroneous  in  the  case  of  the  Axminster 
elvet  looms,  since  there  has  been  a  large  introduction  of  wide  looms  in  these 
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3.  Division  of  production  among  forms  of  carpeting, — ^The  propoi^ 
lions  among  the  three  forms  of  carpeting,  as  shown  in  the  censuses 
of  1914  and  1919,  are  given  below: 

Table   7. — Relative  production  of  carpets  or  roU  goods,  seamed  rugs,  and  seamlat 

rugs  in  the  domestic  industry,  1919  and  1914. 


Type  of  carpeting. 


WfltOD 

Brusseis 

Veivct 

Tap«try 

Axminster 

BntyinA....... 

CbeniUe  AxDodnster  1 . 

Ingrain 

Wool  aod  fiber! 


1919 


Carpets 
or  roll 
goods. 


Pereint 
24.73 
16.46 
44.36 
2a  01 
13.77 


59.38 


Seamed 
rug. 


Seam- 
'  less  rug. 


Per  cent.    Per  cent. 


59.32 
82.40 
1.3. 10 
1.17 
49.04 


AH  types. 


23.06 


24.04 


15.73 

1.14 

42.54 

78.82 
37.19 

loaoo 
loaoo 

4a  62 

loaoo 

52.90 


1914 


Carpets 
or  roU 
goods. 


I 


Percent. 
33.9 
25.7 
36.7 
19.2 
9.2 


64.6 


26.1 


Seamed 
rag. 


Percent. 
63.6 
74.1 
22.0 

2ao 

61.2 


Seam- 
less mg. 


Per  cent. 

X5 

.2 

4L3 

eag 

29.6 

loao 
loao 

35.4 

loao 


SL4 


^5 


1  The  above  statistics,  drawn  from  the  census  of  1914,  are  erroneous  in  at  least  two  respects.  The  c^nille 
Axminster  mannfactnre  Is  by  no  means  limited  to  seamless  mgs.  A  large  portion  of  its  output,  and  prr- 
lttp<  a  qtiantitT  supmor  in  yardage  to  that  in  the  seamless  rug  form,  is  produced  in  rolls  of  goods  astully 
9  w  12  feet  wide,  and  of  a  single  color.  Again,  the  wooJ  and  fi!*r  production  i>  also  not  wholly  of  seamless 
rags.     A  portion  of  the  output  b  in  the  form  of  roll  goods,  although  here  normally  but  a  yard  wide 

NeM"lv  three-quarters  of  the  domestic  production  is  in  the  form  of 
rugs.  Only  in  the  ingrain  (which  embraces  some  wool  and  fiber) 
production  does  the  old  carpet  retain  any  substantial  place.  Like- 
wise, the  new  ]>osition  of  the  seamless  rug  is  apparent.  The  produc- 
tion of  approximately  37  per  cent  of  the  Axminster  goods  in  this 
form  is  exlxaordinary,  when  one  considers  the  relative  novelty  of  the 
wide  Axminster  machine;  while  the  magnitude  of  the  proportions 
in  the  velvet  and  tapestry  manufactures  and  the  increase  shown  in 
1919  in  the  case  of  tne  Wiltons  are  both  remarkable. 

The  future  of  roll  goods  is  obscure.  There  is  seemingly  a  certain 
limited  demand  for  carpeting  in  this  form  which  will  not  wholly 
disappear,  as,  for  example,  the  requirements  of  the  automobile  trade. 
Yet  nardwood  floors  are  becoming  more  prevalent,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  the  scale  of  the  roll  goods  production  will  suffer  fiu-ther 
curtailment. 

Of  the  rugs,  the  feeling  quite  generally  in  the  marketing  branch  of 
the  industry  is  that  the  seamless  fabric  will  grow  steadily  in  favor. 
However,  there  are  deterrents  to  such  a  movement,  as,  for  exam- 

{)le,  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  scrap  their  narro'W 
ooms,  and  m  the  Wilton  and  Brussels  trades  a  lack  of  adequate 
equipment.  Seemingly  the  change  will  be  gradual  but  constant  in 
the  direction  of  the  seamless  gooSs, 

4.  Quality  of  domestic  production, — Quality  in  rugs  and  carpets  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  frames,  wires,  and  ends,  whicn  form  the  con- 
struction of  the  fabric,  and  is  not  determined  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  quality  of  the  constituent  yams,  which  plays  so  important  a 
part  in  woolen  and  worsted  cloths.  Fineness  of  fabrics,  that  is,  a 
nigh  number  of  the  constituent  elements  above  mentioned — ^means, 
in  general,  superior  goods  in  appearance  and  durabiUty,  because  of 
the  greater  compactness  of  the  texture. 
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jreat  diversity  of  the  grades  manufactured,  com- 
L  and  American  products  can  be  drawn  only  in 
average  product.     It  may  be  said  that,  on  the 
products  of  the  Brussels  and   Wilton,    tapestry, 
re  more  often  woven  of  lower  pitch  and  wire  than 
ision  is  made  in  the  British  wage  scale  for  pro- 
seven  frame  fabrics,  while  American  production 
J  but  almost  alwajs  confined  to  five-frame  goods, 
insters  the  American  products  are  substantially 
in  quality;  the  manufacture  of  such  goods  in  the 
lists  almost  wholly  of  wool-backed  goods,  whereas 
substantial  proportion  of  the  production  is  made 
Fabrics. 

I    HISTORY  OF  INDUSTRY  SIXCE  1913. 

rug  industry  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes  in 
some  extent  these  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
i  the  percentage  of  active  carpet  and  rug  looms 
riod.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  lines  are  intro- 
art,  showing  the  percentage  of  active  looms  in  the 
bion.^^ 

i  that  there  have  been  three  periods  of  particular 
The  first  one,  which  covers  the  greater  part  of 
•  1914,  is  attributable  to  the  general  depression 
?  whole  country,  to  th^  particulai^  uncertamties  in 
ig  industry  itself,  and  to  the  conditions  brought 
break  of  the  European  war.  It  will  be  observed 
,  and  more  particularly  in  1916,  conditions  became 
►rmal  and  so  continued  until  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
le  United  States  and  the  Central  Powers, 
riod  of  extraordinary  inactivity  in  the  industry, 
)m  the  latter  part  of  1917  until  the  beginning  of 

up  with  the  general  control  of  industry  by  the 
ment.  During  the  war  the  carpet  and  rug  industry 
the  War  Industries  Board  as  nonessential,  and  in 
able  to  secure  but  relatively  small  supplies  of  wool 
ssary  materials,  while  its  labor  force  was  cut  down 
en  for  the  service.  However,  the  effects  incidental 
a  of  the  war  were  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  great  as 
ributable  to  governmental  action.  By  the  control 
lies  of  carpet  wools  were  seriously  curtailed;  and  in 
uppUes  of  jute  and  linen  yams  which  are  imported 

raw  materials  are  imported.  Again,  such  yarns, 
iiired  for  war  purposes,  were  not  readily  or  abun- 
for  carpet  manufacture.  Perhaps  more  important 
)n  of  labor  from  the  carpet  and  rug  mills  to  the 
astries.  In  this  relation  the  factories  of  the  carpet 
bure  were  unhappily  situated.  Many  of  them,  such 
id  around  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  were  in  or 
vhere  great  demand  was  made  for  war  workers.    In 

as  Thompsonville,  Conn.,  and  Amsterdam,  ^.  Y., 
ries  were  not  immediately  at  hand,  they  were  not 

90. 
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svere   able  to  draw  many  workers  from  carpet 

3r3  of  carpets  and  rugs  attempted  to  adapt  their 
roduction  of  materials  essential  to  the  prosecution 

accepted  orders  for  blankets  and  for  cotton  duck, 
i  their  wool-spinning  capacities  for  the  production 
sted  yams  to  be  employed  by  other  factories  in 
oilitary  cloth.  Many  of  the  looms  of  the  industry^ 
fitted  for  the  production  of  blankets  or  duck,  par- 
ooms.  The  adaptation  of  narrower  looms  necessi- 
3s  in  the  operating  method  of  these  machines,  oc- 
3ver  considerable  periods,  especially  since  the  sup- 
lanics  needed  for  this  work  was  depleted  by  thmr 
:tile  mills  operating  more  largely  on  war  contracts- 
>f  war  production. 

)ught  about  in  this  period,  especially  those  whict 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  have  had  a  long  dura-- 
jupplies  of  raw  materials  were  reconstituted  witb 
ness,^*  the  labor  which  had  been  drawn  away  from 
a,s  not  soon  attracted  to  them  again.     Some  of  the 

those  at  Thompsonville,  Conn.,  and  Amsterdam, 
1  coBMnunities  of  only  semiurban  character.  Incon- 
orkers  who  had  been  drawn  to  the  large  centers,. 
b  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  or  Albany  and  New  Yoik 
1  to  remain  there  for  reasons  quite  apart  from  the 
oaanufacture  or  perhaps  even  the  ratio  of  wages. 
3sity  of  readapting  the  looms  to  the  production  of 
1  considerable  idleness  of  machinery,  ^idiich  ir^ 
)  same  shortage  in  mechanics  already  noted.  The 
vities  in  the  industry  was  therefore  long  delayed,  so 
ipward  trend  of  1920  reached  the  high  point  which 
or  to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war. 
d  of  inactivity  set  in  during  the  fall  of  1920,  and 
c  in  March,  1921.  A  strike  of  long  duration  iu  the 
3ls  branches  of  the  industry  was  probably  the  lead- 
lecline,  although  slack  demand  attributable  to  the 
1  was  also  a  lactor.  Finally,  however,  with  the 
ibuUding  operations  in  late  1921  and  1922,  a  fairly 
f  the  looms  have  again  become  active, 
al  feature  of  the  carpet  trade  after  1913  v^t  U^^i^^t 
3  been  the  deterioration  in  quality  of  prvnluot.  Tv> 
s  but  a  continuation  of  the  process  which  had  boea 
)13,  to  which  reference  has  alreadv  been  made,  iVr 
i  to  the  Axminster  production,  'f  he  existemv  ot  a 
t  of  this  character  is  fiu-ther  indicated  in  the  statist 
mployed  in  the  whole  carpet  industry.  Figure  of 
rod  yams  consumed  in  the  carpet  manufacture  iu 
licate  that  whereas  in  the  first  year  these  matenai^ 
^ent  of  the  weight  of  the  yarns  used,  they  had  de- 
aler to  45  per  cent. 

lly,  there  was  an  intensification  of  the  movement 
i  result  of  wartime  conditions,  although  the  action 
.    The  appreciation  in  the  price  of  raw  materials 

ilty  in  secniing  supplies  from  Uie  old  sources,  biit  oUitr  vooii.  9i  &^  Soucl^ 
1. 


'■'.>v  Vj"  >r  i:.'.-j>'.'^f^.  -."*.  -j'*'  Ti:rw  ti««.  s   7C?se^i#d  ii 


/'/lUHiHtr-'iu  i\i»m  not  jm^i'-nt  the  complete  picture.  In  th 
1  f,(i«  w»'/li:n,  wopititii,  anil  cjtton  goods  manufacture,  th 
t.y  iii  tli't  ('"(I'-cniH  Hnri,  in  the  particular  case  of  the  woole 
ni-iMffi,  rimirly  all  tli«  fonrcms  are  integrated  plants,  contain 
Full  i;' itn\>\>;tiii'.iii  of  opitriitionH  for  working  the  raw  material 
Id'  fifjii-.tif!')  (jro'liU'l,  In  tli«  carpet  industry,  on  the  other  hanc 
ml  ifi/'jfcl,  null  it*  rlepetidunt  upon  other  concerns  for  much  of  th 

)i,"  II  will  \m  iMwIM,  nlKrt  Ui  tlM 
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then;  are  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  weaving  and  fibiishing  processes. 
In  the  est  aoUshments  from  which  the  Tariff  Comniissi  on  secured  figiires, 
the  proportion  of  operatives  thus  engaged;  including  the  workers  m  the 
operations  intermediate  between  spinning  and  weaving  was  77.6  per 
cent.  Again,  it  maj  be  noted  tnat  the  average  number  of  such 
operatives  per  estabhshment  was  465  as  compared  with  the  323  given 
in  Table  8  and  covering  all  operatives  in  the  mills. 

The  Tariff  Commission  dso  obtained  original  data  upon  the 
spinning  of  yams  by  carpet  mills  for  consumption  in  their  own  carpet 
production.  Eleven  mills  reported  the  manufacture  of  woolen  yams 
for  their  own  consumption  and  seven  stated  that  their  requirements 
for  such  yams  were  covered  or  practically  covered  thereby.  Eight 
mills  indicated  the  manufacture  of  worsted  yarns;  seven  of  these  pro- 
duced all  the  yams  of  this  variety  that  they  consumed.  Only  one 
mill  reported  the  spinning  of  cotton  yams ;  and  none  the  production 
of  jute  or  linen  yarns.  The  total  number  of  spindles  contained  in 
the  establishments  from  which  the  commission  secured  returns  was: 
Woolen,   82,616;  worsted,   82,224. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the  possession  of  individual  spinning  facilities  are  not  particularly 
great  in  carpet  manufacture. 

In  the  case  of  woolen  spinning,  the  chief  advantage  is  the  possibiUty 
of  supervising  directly  tne  mixing  of  the  various  materials  (such  as 
new  wool,  noils,  and  wastes,  recovered  wool  fiber,  and  animal  hair) 
which  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  yams.  But  in  the  pro- 
duction of  carpet  yams,  the  proportion  of  such  substitute  materials 
employed  is  much  less  than  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloths.  The 
census  figures  of  1914  were  15  percent  for  the  former  industry  and  70 

{)er  cent  for  the  latter."  The  reason  for  so  wide  a  variation  is  to  be 
ound  in  the  marked  distinction  between  the  use  of  such  yams  for 
cloth  and  for  carpet  manufacture.  There  is  no  opportunity  in  the 
latter  industry  for  the  soft,  weak  yam  such  as  may  be  used  in  blanket 
manufacture ;  nor  is  the  support  suppUed  to  such  yarns  in  the  oper- 
ations of  the  carpet  industry  subsequent  to  spinning  at  all  compar- 
able with  that  provided  in  tne  fulling  process  of  woolen  cloth  produc- 
tion. The  gain  to  the  carpet  manufacturer  arising  through  the  direct 
supervision  of  his  own  mixture  of  materiab  lies  principally  in  the 
blending  of  different  kinds  of  new  wools,  judiciously  selected  from 
those  available  in  the  market  at  a  relatively  cheap  price,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  yam  of  a  given  strength  and  appearance.*^ 

»  Cotton  consumed  has  been  included  as  a  substitute  material  in  the  woolen  goods  flgure,  but  not  in 
that  for  carpets.    In  the  former,  union  yams  (those  composed  of  a  mixture  of  wool  and  cotton  fibers)  are 

Suite  common,  but  are  nearlv  unknown  in  the  latter.  In  the  worsted  goods  manufacture,  on  the  other 
and,  the  proportion  of  substitute  materials  used  was  less  than  5  per  cent  in  1914. 

*«  It  may  be  noted  that  the  limited  statistics  available  indicate  some  slight  trend  toward  woolen  spin- 
ning in  the  carpet  industry,  and  away  from  worsted  and  cotton  spinning.  A  comparison  is  possible  only 
with  respect  to  the  five-year  period,  1909  to  1914.  Corresponding  data  were  not  retorted  to  the  Census 
in  1919  nor  priw  to  1909.  The  percentages  of  woolen,  worsted,  and  cotton  yams  purchased  by  carpet  mills 
as  compared  with  their  total  consumption  of  such  yams  are  as  follows: 


Woolen  yams. 
Worsted  yams 
Cotton  yams.. 


1909 


40.9 
44.5 
89.6 


1014 


37.8 
47.6 
92.2 


1919 


/ 


38.2 
42.6 
92.6 
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The  number  of  worsted  combing  machines  in  the  carpet  manufacture  also  shows  a  considerable  de- 
cline over  the  period  1899  to  1919,  from  134  to  86. 
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mportant  features;  not  of  a  technical  character^  favorable  to 
uung  of  yams  within  the  carpet  mill  are  the  saving  of 
diate  profits,  and  the  assurance  of  supplies  at  all  times. 
mer,  however,  in  the  view  of  some  carpet  manufacturers 
;egrated  plants  is  of  somewhat  doubtful  advantage.  The 
!  substantial  when  wool  yams  are  scarce  and  prices  high;  but 
iod  of  depression  the  carpet  mills  must  keep  their  spinning 
ents  in  operation  to  avoid  loss  when,  often,  they  could  pur- 
"ns  in  the  market  at  advantageous  prices.  It  is  questionable, 
whether  many  manufacturers  so  situated  really  appreciate 
cial  gain  or  loss  in  more  than  a  general  wajr,  since  their 
ig  methods  are  often  inadequate  to  represent  either  clearly. 
hole,  the  controlling  reasons  seem  to  be  the  independence  of 
JJs  in  the  matter  of  supplies  as  and  when  needed,  and  the 
ntioned  advantages  of  a  technical  character. 
'  view  of  the  position  of  the  carpet  industry  in  respect  tc 
I  production  is  shown  by  the  distribution  of  plants  accord- 
number  of  wage  earners.  Corresponding  figures  for  other 
ustries  are  presented  for  purposes  of  comparison: 


istribution  of  establishments  according  to  the  number  of  wage  earners,  1914. 

None.i 

1-5 

6-20 

21-60 

51-100 

101-250 

251-500 

601-1,000 

Over 
1,000. 

3 

11 

2 

39 

54 

295 

25 
16 

100 
68 

360 

27 
18 

153 
78 

291 

44 

16 

217 

120 

257 

81 

25 

375 

141 

232 

62 

7 

213 

28 

92 

20 

6 

144 

4 
35 

25 
8 

ooda. 

8 
17 
47. 

79 

1 
13 

sd  have  no  paid  employees. 

•oint  in  connection  with  the  scale  of  operations  is  the 
)rence  of  size  per  establishment  in  the  several  sections 
ry  where  carpet  manufacture  is  carried  on.  The  differ- 
)  seen  in  the  ensuing  table: 

rage  size  of  carpet  and  rug  establishments  in  the  several  States,  in  1919 

and  1914' 


Calendar  year  1919. 

Calendar  year  1914. 

Average 
number 
of  wage 
earners. 

Average 
capital. 

Average 
value  added 
by  manu- 
facture. 

Average 
number 
of  wage 
earners. 

Average 
capital. 

Average 
value  added 
by  manu- 
facture. 

306 

$1,589,286 

$748,477 

323 

$877,874 

$276,783 

• 

159 

913,868 

415,576 

152 
218 
443 
893 
752 

450,460 

611,706 

1,153,434 

2,260,797 

2,208,913 

137,049 

215,012 

313 
907 
443 

i,443,53i 
4,449,245 
2,343,295 

657,261 

2,527,888 

762,376 

359,422 

735, 526 

685,844 

5  in  New  Jersey,  1  in  Connecticut,  and  1  in  Wisconsin,  in  1919.    Three  establish- 
nd  1  in  Indiana,  in  1914. 

)     OROWTTH   IN   SIZE   OF  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

the  carpet  industry  has  been  steadily  in  the  direction 
Lsimieiits,  together  with  a  decrease  in  the  total  num- 
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ioncern.'*  Again,  the  diversitjr  of  style  required  to  please  all 
of  trade  calls  for  a  wide  latitude  in  the  variety  of  goods  produced. 
rei-sitv  of  production  to  satisfy  differing  demands  is  so  great 
ly  a  large  establishment  can  attempt  it,  and  a  small  plant  is 
ipped  by  the  lack  of  it.  Finally,  as  to  form  and  size  of  floor 
Of,  it  may  be  noted  that  opportunities  often  occur  for  the 
on  in  both  carpet  and  rug  of  a  single  motif,  if  the  mill  is 
d  for  the  production  of  both  forms.  As  regards  rugs  alone,  it 
lary  that  a  series  of  sizes  from  10  feet  6  inches  by  13  feet  down 
1 2  feet  6  inches  by  5  feet  should  be  all  of  the  same  general 

To  effect  this,  the  design,  usually  plotted  for  a  fabric  9  by  12, 
ed  in  its  motif  to  the  variant  sizes,  for  obviously  the  intri- 
res  which  would  be  perfectly  suitable  for  a  large  rug  could  not 

produced  and  if  produced  would  be  wasted  on  a  small  mat. 
uch  as  these  of  course  are  to  the  advantage  of  the  large  mill. 

manufacture  is  pecuUar  in  the  extent  to  which  the  mills 
ndent  upon  other  manufactures  for  semimanufactured 
,  particularly  materials  such  as  linen  and  jute  yams  in 
!  market  is  wholly  or  largely  unorganized.  In  consequence 
purchaser  is  bound  to  secure  advantages  through  conces- 
)rice,  through  prompt  deliveries,  or  otherwise,  all  of  which 
)  to  economy  of  production.  The  saving  in  intermediate 
y  contribute  to  the  financial  benefit  of  the  large,  integrated 

directly  or  through  the  assurance  of  adequate  supplies  in 
arcity. 

in  relations  the  nature  of  the  processes  in  carpet  manu- 
^ors  the  large-scale  producer.  In  the  tapestry  and  velvet 
f  the  industry  the  peculiar  method  of  imparting  the  design, 
ugh  drum  printing  or  cylinder  printing,  requires  the  pro- 
a  considerable  number  of  rugs  upon  a  single  design  to  be 
On  account  of  the  relatively  large  labor  cost  m  drum 
e  manufacture  of  a  number  oi  rugs  at  a  single  operation 

0  the  advantage  of  distributing  preliminary  costs  over  an 
rea.     From  the  chenille  Axminster  manufacture,  too,  an 

1  be  drawn,  though  from  the  British  industry.  Through 
)mestic  and  foreign  demand  for  their  chenille  rugs,  one 
ish  manufacturer  of  such  goods  is  able  to  prepare  in  ad- 
quantities  of  chenille  ^^fur''  suitable  for  a  selected  line 

the  various  sizes.     As  the  orders  come  in,  the  appro- 
is  taken  from  the  storeroom  and  only  the  ** setting'* 
ig  has  to  be  carried  through.     Since  the  preparation  of 
an  important  and   expensive  portion  oi   tne   chenille 
especially  for  fabrics  of  advanced  design,  the  pro- 
in   bulk  gives  special  advantage.     American  producers, 
f  the  limited  demand  for  sucri  goods  in  this  country, 
^ble    as   yet  to  adopt  such  a  method  of  large-scale 

e,  the  particular  method  of  sale  in  the  carpet  trade 
^e  manufacturer.  The  usual  practice  is  to  maintain  a 
^  office  in  New  York,  and  sometimes  offices  in  other 
•nicago,  Boston,  or  San  Francisco.  This  practice,  in 
tills  attempt  to  follow  the  big  mills,  is  a  considerable 

>  time  been  stated  in  British  circles  that  American  manufacturers  indulged  exten- 
**  of  Sritisli  designs.  The  charges  have  become  less  frequent  of  late  years,  and  pre- 
if  ever  employed,  has  practicdHy  ceased.  Small  mills  in  this  country  have  been 
7'in.g  designs  aeveloped  oy  larger  concerns. 
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tice  had  established  certain. arbitrary  datings  from 
ayments.  Thus  deliveries  of  goods  sold  in  the 
f  March  1  of  the  following  year,  and  a  discount  o/ 
for  payment  within  10  days  thereafter.  For  fab- 
ng  datings  were  as  of  September  1,  with  a  similar 
cently,  however,  this  practice  has  changed.  With 
aaaniif  actxu'ers  now  date  their  bills  as  of  60  days 
tual  shipment,  and  a  4  per  cent  discoimt  is  allowed 
)  within  10  days  thereafter. 

50R   CONDiriONS  IN  THE  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY. 
CHABAGTER  OP  LABOR   EMPLOYED.'* 

employees  in  the  carpet  and  rug  manufacture, 
ad  age,  is  given  in  the  following  tabulation,  which 
risen  with  other  textile  manufactures: 

m  of  VHJtge  earners  in  carpet  and  rug  industry  ^  as  compared  with 
other  textile  industries^  1919  and  1914. 


1919 

1914 

16  years  and  over. 

Under  16 
years 
of  age. 

16  years  and  over. 

Under  16 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

years 
of  age. 

Percent. 
61.4 
66.2 
47.2 
27.8 
55.3 
38.0 

Percent. 
36.1 
32.3 
47.2 
66.8 
39.9 
56.7 

Percent. 
2.5 
1.5 
5.6 
5.4 
4.8 
5.3 

Percent. 
57.7 
66.4 
48.2 
27.8 
53.4 
38.5 

Percent. 
40.2 
31.9 
46.9 
66.2 
38.2 
54.3 

Percent. 
2.1 

1.7 

4.9 

6.0 

8,4 

7.2 

of  female  labor  in  the  carpet  and  rug  industry  is 
worsted,  knit  goods,  or  silk  mdustries;  it  is  roughly 
the  cotton  goods  production,  and  is  greater  than 
)ods  industry.  The  figures  upon  which  the  pro- 
i  as  regards  the  carpet  and  rug  manufacture  cover 
eture  in  carpet  mills ;  that  is,  they  include  employees 
y  and  spinning  processes  as  well  as  in  the  weaving 


cesses. 


ration  of  the  employees  into  the  several  industrial 
t  as  a  result  of  inquiries  made  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
paration  for  32  concerns  reporting  is  as  follows: 


ivimn  ofcarpet-mUl  employees 

into  manufacturing  groups. 

Department. 

16  years  and  over. 

Under  16 

years  of 

age. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

2,268 
4,607 
3.665 
1,190 

1,971 
2,725 
1,439 
1,046 

73 

162 
23 
22 

4,302 
7,494 

5,127 
2,258 

11,720 

7,181 

280 

19, 181 

12. 
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mills  have  generally  adopted  the  48-hour  sched- 
Lag  only  44  hours.  A  few  mills,  especially  in 
strict,  are  still  working  50  hours,  occasionally  54 

le  various  stages  of  carpet  manufacture,  especially 
ation  be  included,  are  fixed  upon  diflferent  bases. 
IS,  such  as  wool  carding,  time  rates  are  employed; 
en  piece  rates  upon  the  number  of  pounds  turned 
3ce  rates  on  the  number  of  spools;  and  in  weaving, 
ormity,  piece  rates  on  the  nimiber  of  yards  pro- 
practice  differs  from  mill  to  mill.  In  consequence 
d  because  of  its  relative  importance,  weaving  only 
3red. 

for  weaving  vary  with  the  several  types  of  weav- 
Ingle  type  are  fixed  with  reference  to  the  number 
bhe  width  of  the  machine,  and  the  character  of 
essed  in  pitch,  wires,  rows  of  tufts,  or  otherwise, 
lexity  of  process  is  the  most  potent  cause  of  dis- 
ttes  lor  different  types.  Within  any  one  branch 
e,  tapestry,  Axminster,  or  other,  rates  differ  with 
:  the  fabrics:  but  when  rate  of  output  is  also  taken 
rates  are  adjusted  to  yield  roughly  the  same  earn- 
3eriod  of  time. 

representative  rates,  for  typical  fabrics  in  represen- 
sented  below. 

weaving  rates  {per  linear  yard)  paid  in  the  carpet  industry  in  the 
United  States,  July,  1920. 


ription  of  the  iiabric 

Carpet. 

Seamed 
rug. 

Seamless 
rug. 

h. 

Cents. 
11.30 
/            24.71 
\          » 21.03 

/            27.78 

\             29.44 

30.88 

52.57 

Cents. 
13.82 

Cents. 

rwiTTi 

h  .. 

31.13 
30.49 
34.60 
54.68 

itch 

4.61 

4.95 

5.47 

6.30 
4.10 

9.30 
7.60 

6.39 

11.40 
9.50 

6.00 

, 

6.50 

6.06 

7.15 

7.88 
8.70-fl.90 

4.50 
3.50 
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)he  Continent,  but  it  was  not  large  and  was  broken  off  in  1918, 
ecause  of  conditions  since  that  time  in  the  domestic  industry,  it 
t  been  since  expanded .  Data  collected  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
shat  few  firms  sent  carpetings  to  foreign  markets  during  1919. 

Section  8.  Importations  of  Wool  Carpets." 

(a)  sources  of  importation. 

)r  to  the  war. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  average  imports  by 
•ies  during  the  period  1910-1914,  inclusive: 

Table  16. — Oenertd  importi  of  wool  carpets  and  mgt — Average  1910^191  A» 


Country. 


iaist  indleiiV.l . .  *. . . . . ...... . . . '.'.','.'.'.'..'..'. '. 

CJngdom 

T 

» 

tal 


Quantity. 


Square 
yards. 


438,502 

34,S77 
35,539 
5,W4 
149,712 
19,512 
22,661 
40,789 


1,042,055 


Percent 
of  total. 


41.1 

29.8 

8.3 

8.4 

.6 

14.4 

1.9 

2.2 

3.8 


100.0 


Value. 


Amount. 


S2, 087, 648 

1  218,355 

90^181 

121,007 

37,889 

448,298 

71.666 

118,850 

188,983 


4,819,720 


Percent 
of  total. 


47.3 

38.3 

3.3 

2.8 

.6 

10.4 

1.7 

2.7 

4.3 


100.0 


5  large  import  from  oriental  coimtries  is  clearly  shown  in  this 
During  the  five  years  Turkey,  Persia,  the  British  East 
J,  Russia,  and  China  sent  77.7  per  cent  in  quantity  and  81  per 
in  value.  These  imports  are  nandmade  fabrics.  So  likewise 
)me  from  France  and  other  countries.  Altogether  imports  of 
nade  products  were  approximately  84  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
8  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  imports.  Most  of  the  im- 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  were  machine-made, 
comprised  approximately  16  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
rted  and  12  per  cent  of  its  value.^® 

nng  the  war  and  vost-war  periods, — ^The  figures  for  1915  and 
ing  years  show  the  dislocation  of  imports  during  the  war 
1.  There  was  no  falling  off  during  the  nrst  year  of  the  war — 
3cal  year  1915 — and  the  cause  was  undoubtedly  the  reduction 

Vppendix  O,  p.  139. 

average  value  per  square  yard  of  the  impcHlis  from  the  several  countries  during  the  period  1910-1914 

•Hows: 


: 84.75 

3.99 

sastindies! !!!.*!.*!!.*!!.*.'.'!!!!!.'.' ].'!.*  2.73 

3.41 

4.62 

kingdom 2.99 


Qermany 83.67 

France 5.23 

Another 4.53 


Average 4. 16 


be  noted  that  the  square-yard  value  of  the  importations  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany 
3rally  lower  than  that  from  the  other  coimtries,  the  exception  being  the  British  East  Indies  and 

The  peculiar  position  of  these  latter  coimtries  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  handmade  products 
rom  India  and  the  Mongolian  part  of  Russia  are  distinctly  the  poorest  types  imported  into  the 
states.  In  consequence,  their  average  value  is  \ov<  er  or  not  much  In  excess  of  that  of  the  machine- 
;icles--these  being,  in  fact,  hi^-grade  machine  products— from  England  and  Gem.any. 

24737—23 5 
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le  tariff  acts.'®  Carpets  are  entered  as  Axminster, 
,  etc.,  according  to  the  various  types.  Machine- 
types,  except  Axminster  and  chenille  Axminster, 
L  tHe  roll  goods  of  these  several  varieties,  under  the 
ossifications.  Machine-made  Axminster  and  che- 
rrjugs  fall  Avithin  the  classification  '*  carpets  woven 
'  gi^ren  above.  All  handmade  rugs  enter  under  this 
n  otlier  w^ords,  the  classification  ^'carpets  woven 
s"  includes  oriental  fabrics,  which  form  by  far  the 
E  it,  European  (and  other)  handmade  rugs,  and  a  cer- 
European  (machine-made)  goods  of  the  tjTpe  men- 
cond  classification,  '^Aubusson,  Axminster,  moquette^ 
covers  only  carpets  of  these  types.  The  other  classifi- 
botli  carpets  and  rugs.  There  is  thus  no  clear  divi- 
e  betw^een  handmade  and  machine-made  products. 
ar  and  post-war  periods. — ^The  following  t'able  presents 
)r  tbe  seven  years  1915-1921: 

ports  of  wool  carpets  and  rugs  for  consumption — average  1915-1921* 


Type.i 


le  for  rooms 

er,  moquette,  and  chenille 
» 

ings '....'. 

idedfor 


Quantity. 

Value. 

1 

Square 
yards. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

566,708 

64.91 

$3,411,695 

81.00 

98,241 

11.25 

394,869 

9.38 

81,242 

9.31 

235,751 

5.60 

67,333 

7.71 

59, 115 

1.40 

21,005 

2.41 

58,245 

1.3g 

6,629 

.76 

10,129 

.24 

821 

.09 

987 

.02 

965 

.11 

1,911 

.05 

9,172 

1.05 

8,791 

.21 

20,919 

2.40 

30,219 

.72 

873,035 

100.00 

4^211,710 

100.00 

mltted. 

;ures  indicate  the  result  of  lowered  duties  and  war  condi- 
B  total  yardaffe  imported  was  about  85  per  cent  of  that  of 
ing  period;  tne  value  about  98  per  cent.  More  striking 
iecrease  is  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  goods.  The 
ais  occurred  in  the  machine-made  produc  ts.  Four  standard 
issels,  Wilton,  tapestry,  and  velvet,  formed  20^  instead  of 
it  of  the  yardage  Drought  in,  and  &|  instead  of  2^  per  cent 
ue.  There  has  been  an  absolute  increase  for  all  of  these 
^ept  velvets,  and  for  Aubusson  and  Axminster  carpets  the 
vas  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  rugs  of  the  first  class — 
:iental— of  somewhat  less  than  two-fifths. 
;es  for  this  period,  during  which  year  to  year  fluctuations 
reme,  do  not  adequately  portray  the  facts.  The  decrease 
ts  under  the  first  classification  took  the  form  of  an  immediate 
1915— during  this  and  the  following  five  years  imports  never 
1  650,000  square  yards,  the  lowest  figure  since  1908 — and  a 
irked  decline  in  1918  and  1919,  the  latter  year  showing  im- 


deflnltion  of  the  terms  "rug"  and  ''carpet,"  as  used  in  this  report,  see  p.  29.    Statements 

oly  to  statistical  classification. 
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19. — Imports  for  consumption  and  domestic  production  of  wool  carpets  and  rugs, 

1914, 


TypeJ 


woven  whole  for  rooms. . . . 

>*inade 

iisson,    Axminster,   mo- 

lette,  chenille 

ony,  Wilton,  etc 

BStry  Brussels 

ret 


ssels 

}le  ingrain 

blein!E^in.. 

sand  bookings 

?ially  providwi  for. 


)tal. 


Qnantity. 


Produc- 
tion. 


8q .  yds. 


} 


66,340,274 

15,742,835 

5,616,263 

13,614,354 

13,227,819 

2,608,840 

8,973,370 


6,466,793 


66,340,274 


Imports.! 


Sq.yds. 
924,473 
•442,633 

49,372 

112,840 

139,373 

62,124 

21,711 

15,120 

26,656 
15,437 


1,367,106 


Ratio  of 
imports 
to  pro- 
duction. 


Per  cent. 


0.67 

.31 

2.01 

1.02 

.47 

.80 

.17 


.24 


2.06 


Value. 


Produc- 
tion. 


$64,683,322 

18,578,693 
11,929,605 

9,852,647 
12,867,635 

3,995,626 

3,406,381 


4,052,735 


64,683,322 


ImiXNl;s.s 


$3,801,061 
«  614,678 

102,071 
221,077 

83,962 
128,735 

23,137 

16,301 

18,648 
20,747 


4,415,739 


Ratio  of 
imports 
to  pro- 
duction. 


Per  cent 


0.95 

.55 
1.85 

.85 
1.00 

.58 

.48 
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6.83 


:  carpets  omitted. 

indar  year. 

mall  portion  of  machine-made  mcluded  under  "Carpets  woven  whole  for  rooms.'' 

ports  of  machine-made  carpeting  during  the  year  1914  were 
u  0.67  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production  in  yardage  and  0.95 
ent  in  value.  For  Wilton  carpets  and  rugs  these  percentages 
2.01  and  1.85,  respectively;  for  tapestry,  1.02  and  0.85.     Other 

of  carpeting  show  an  even  less  proportion.  If  the  handmade 
ting,  largely  oriental,  be  included  with  the  machine-made,  the 
imports  represent  an  amount  equal  to  only  2.06  per  cent  of  the 
ige  produced  in  1914,  and  6.83  per  cent  of  the  value.  The 
3pancy  between  these  two  figures  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
cter  of  the  trade  in  foreign  rugs;  many  of  those  handled  are 
es  of  high  price,  and  are  from  the  point  of  view  of  yardage  a 
L  less  important  part  of  the  trade  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
>. 

e  fact  that  Axminster  and  chenille  Axminster  fall  under  the  first 
classifications,  according  as  they  are  rugs  or  carpets,  makes 
ssible  an  accurate  statistical  comparison  between  imports  and 
action  of  these  grades.  In  view  of  the  growth  of  imports  of 
He  Axminster,  it  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  comparison  is  not 

drawn. 

(d)  organization  of  import  trade. 

w  York  occupies  a  position  of  predominance  in  the  trade  in 
rted  articles.  Sales  of  imported  fabrics  are  consummated  in 
ent  ways.  One  British  firm  maintains  a  seUing  agency  in  New 
;  another  sells  through  a  manufacturers'  agent.  Another  British 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  both  British  and  oriental  carpets  and  rugs 
i*ecently  made  an  arrangement  to  sell  through  an  American 
5r.3^  In  general,  however,  the  method  of  sale  is  through  traveling 
jS  of  European  firms.  During  the  winter  1919-20,  however,  many 
rs  from  the  United  States  went  to  Europe.  France  is  the  excep- 
io  the  above  rule  in  not  sending  salesmen  to  the  United  States. 


British  interest  controls  factories  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
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n  of  prices  of  the  different  forms  of  carpeting  is  pre- 
Prices,  which  have  been  put  on  the  square-yard  basis, 
n  for  Vwo  or  more  of  these  forms  when  they  were  known 
irable  grade  and  representative  in  nature. 

per  square  yard  of  comparable  ^  grades  of  carpets^  Beamed  rugSf  and 

seamless  rugs. 

[Cash  wholesale  price  Jiine,  1020..I 


Description. 


;b,  9-wlre, 
ch,  9-wlre . 


ch,  8|^wire. 
,ch,  »-wire.. 
lis 


tcYi,  13J-wlre. 
Ltch,  9-wire... 
itch,  13i-wlre. 


wire,  2-shot 
ire 


(Tire,  2-shot. 
rite,  2-shot. 
vire,  2-shot. 


^lons. 


ster:  6-row. 


Roll  goods. 


«4.60 

>6.08 
6.53 
9.79 

<7.80 


»2.50 
2.00 

«3.13 
3.62 
6.34 


»3.93 

4.87 
10.99 


Seamed  rug 
(9  by  12). 


«»4.78 
«4.75 

5.85 

»6.R4 

8.16 

10.72 

M3.38 

«10.83 


»3.23 


Seamless 
nig  (9  by 

12). 


} 


*  $13. 77 


13.20 
10.48 

«2.76 
2.80 

«3.76 
4.03 
4.97 

>3.09 

M.72 

4.32 

11.78 


>ods  manufactured  by  the  same  establishments,  under  the  same  trade  name,  or  which  the 

las  itscU  stated  are  comparable. 

ices. 


rable  as  under  note  (}) .    Judged  so  because  of  Identity  in  price  for  27  by  54  rug. 

jral,  the  price  per  square  yard  is  higher  for  seamed  and  seam- 
than  for  roll  goods.  The  table  presents,  however,  two  ex- 
One  seamless  velvet  rug  is  sola  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
tiding  carpet;  so,  also,  is  one  seamless  Axminster  rug.  In 
3  these  are  products  made  extensively  by  large  manufacturers, 
ercentage  by  which  the  price  per  yard  of  a  rug  exceeds  that 
•pet  varies  somewhat  for  the  different  kinds.  In  the  table 
he  seamed  Brussels  rug  exceeds  the  roll  goods  in  price  per 
rard by  over  16  per  cent;  the  wool  Wilton  seamed  rugs  exceed 
goods  by  from  8  to  25  per  cent;  the  worsted  Wilton  by  about 
cent.  The  tapestry,  velvet,  and  Axminster  seamless  rugs 
exceed  their  respective  grades  of  roll  goods  by  from  4  per  cent 
er  cent,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  cases  mentioned  above. 
m  the  seamless  chenille  rug  and  roll  goods  the  difference  is 
ight  because  of  the  close  similarity  in  methods  of  manufacture, 
)  chenille  roll  goods  quoted-  are  made  in  9-foot  breadths,  just 
he  rug  upon  which  these  square-yard  prices  are  based. 
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(8)     BCEiTHob  OF  FBODUGTION. 

— Wool  is  more  widely  used  for  waxp  and  filling  in 
n.  in  European.  A  wool  warp  is  typical  of  Turkish, 
urkestan  rugs.  Other  yarns  used  are  the  same  as  in 
L\xstry  in  Europe  and  the  United  States:  in  fact, 
i  jute  yarns  are  U8uaUy  imported  from  these  regions. 
lIIv  employed  as  warp,  the  ends  appearing,  after  a 
X  fringe. 

I  ordinarily  comes  from  the  district  in  which  the  rug 
1  for  the  best  rugs  comes  from  sheep  which  are  housed 
lany  cases,  are  covered  with  linen  coverings.  These 
the  A^ool  clean  and  cause  it  to  become  so  saturated 
■j  that  it  is  kept  soft  and  glossy. 

3,  or  were,  largely  vegetable.  Colors  frequently  used 
rcelain,  blue,  ortinge,  crimson,  rose,  red,  and  green, 
com  occidental  countries  and  the  perfection  of  aniline 
yes  has  resulted  in  their  being  used  to  a  certain  extent 
.  The  success  of  such  use  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
)  dyes  used  and  the  skill  and  care  with  which  they  are 

-Throughout  the  Orient  weaving  is  done  principally  by 
and  boys.  Customarily  these  work  as  a  family  under  the 
the  oldest  or  most  experienced  member,  sometimes  in 
bed  by  the  weaver. 

le  war, — In  the  East  the  European  war  has  profoundly 
Lstry .  Wages  of  carpet  weavers  have  risen  from  three  to 
ae  pre-war  rates  in  Syria,  Circassia,  and  Persia.  A  dimi- 
e  number  of  workers  is  reported,  and  the  dislocation  and 
•{  trade  since  the  close  of  the  war  have  retarded  a  return 
rar  basis  of  production. 

)  ORGANIZATION   OF  MANUFACTURE  AND   MAREETINQ. 

mization  of  the  rug  trade  in  the  East  before  the  advent  of 
xol  from  western  firms  varied  somewhat  with  localities,  but 
ing  description  may  be  taken  as  typical,  and  would,  of 
ply  to  a  laree  number  of  places  to-day  which  still  remain 
direct  occiaental  influence.  The  making  of  a  rug  is  con- 
j  the  leading  merchant  of  the  town.  He  provides  the 
i^ith  wool,  pays  the  dyer  and  the  weaver,  keeps  an  eye  on 
ess  of  the  work,  and  appropriates  the  rug  when  it  is  finished 
y  for  sale  at  the  next  f au:.  This  head  merchant,  besides 
3  waces  per  ''pick,"  often  has  in  addition  the  control  of  the 
•e  ana  thus  more  or  less  complete  control  of  the  weaver's  life. 
les  the  rugs  are  sold  in  the  shop  of  the  head  weaver  to  traveling 
its,  and  they  thus  find  their  way  to  Constantinople  or  other 
at  markets.  Such  merchants  collect  a  number  of  rugs,  put 
to  bales,  and  sell  them  in  this  form  rather  than  singly. 
e  the  rug  and  carpet  production  in  the  Orient  has  f  lulen  under 
tern  influence  this  rather  crude  distributive  system  has  been 
i  to  some  extent  m  order  to  improve  production  and  facilitate 
•chase  of  rugs  by  western  merchants. 

xample  of  this  is  the  manufacture  of  rugs  in  the  region  around 
a.   Here  a  firm  with  a  capitalization  of  $2,000,000  was  formed 
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I  been  tlie  breaking  down  in  many  regions  of  the 
lization  of  design,  which  has  made  it  impossible  for 
jgs  of  more  than  one  pattern  in  a  given  locality. 
w^estern  influence  has  been  the  popularity  of  western 
tlie  cruder  sort — ^in  the  East.  It  has  been  reported 
^^liinese  -weavers  have  copied  the  patterns  of  American 

faper  in  the  weaving  of  their  product. 
trie  rugs  produced  under  western  control  is  upon 
in  use  generally  in  the  Orient,  but  some  improvement 
r  of  tlie  weaving  has  been  made  through  the  intro- 
ar  pieces  of  wood  to  hold  the  warp  threads  and  the 
cess  of  -weaving.  Western  influence  has,  on  the  whole, 
vorkmansliip,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  the  elimination 

yestuffs,  upon  which  the  influence  of  the  west  is  most 
nerence  of  opinion. 

Section  2.  Machine-made  Carpeting. 

(a)  united  kingdom. 

''oducts,  size, — Carpet  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  is 
alized  in  three  sections.  Of  these,  the  Kidderminster 
h  the  industry  has  been  longest  established,  is  the  most 
bs  products  are  chiefly  carpets  of  finer  qualities — Ax- 
Lton,  and  Brussels.  The  second  area  lies  in  the  West 
3rkshire,  with  Halifax  as  its  center.  The  product  of  this 
lely  diversified,  running  from  luxurious  Wiltons  to  cheap 
^he  third  section  is  in  Scotland,  with  its  center  at  Glasgow, 
of  the  Scotch  mills  is  less  diversified  than  that  of  lork- 
it  includes  carpets  of  both  the  better  and  the  cheaper 
jhe  one  hand,  chenille  Axminsters,*  many  of  them  of  excel- 
(]  on  the  other,  tapestries  and  cheaper  types.  It  includes 
?^ely  small  quantities  of  Wiltons  and  Brussels.  Just  as  the 
ossley  &  Sons  dominates  the  Yorkshire  area,  so  that  of 
npleton  &  Sons  dominates  the  Scotch.  Ingrain,  which,  in 
f  wool  carpeting,  at  least,  has  so  largely  disappeared  from 
lon  in  the  tjnited  States,  has  been  extensively  produced  in 

Once  called  Kidderminster  because  produced  m  that  area, 
is  now  more  commonly  denominated  Scotch,  the  production 
ien  largely  removed  from  the  Midland  region. 
ritish  mdustry  is  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  the 
tates.  In  the  census  of  1907  the  total  production  of  carpets 
led  at  $20,011,000,  while  an  estimate  for  1913  placed  it  at 
000.*  The  estimate  for  1913  is  less  than  one-third  of  the 
n  fi^es  for  1914. 
iparison  of  the  number  of  carpet  looms  in  the  United  Kingdom 

United  States  indicates  a  slightly  less  predominance  for  the 

)duction  of  chenille  Axminster  in  England  is  on  a  widely  different  footing  from  that  in  this 

n  addition  to  fine  qualitv  chenille  carpets,  as  produced  in  the  United  States,  cheap  grades  are 

1  could  come  into  competition  with  the  less  complicated  carpet  fabrics .    Designs  for  such  articles 

elaborate  and  brightly  colored,  in  contrast  to  the  relatively  more  extended  production,  for  the 

les  in  the  United  States,  of  single  colors  in  subdued  tones.    Method  s  of  manufacture  are  similar 

countries. 

on  the  Textile  Trades  After  the  War,  p.  72. 
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bv  a  combination  of  five  smaller  concerns  pre 
district.     This  concern  has  set  up  a  spinning  p 
and  a  dyeing  plant  near  Smyrna.    The  yar  - 
taken  to  Smyrna  and  dyed,  and  sold  to  wc 
The  designs  of  the  rugs  desired  by  the  ctj^ 
weavers  and  woolen  yams  so  dyed  as  to  f  ulf\ 
design.    Cotton  yams  the  weavers  purd 
When  the  rug  is  completed  the  company  v* 
the  weaver  is  not  bound  to  sell  to  it.     In  f  a 
purchase  of  rugs.     Occasionally  the  represc^ 
acting  as  tribal  chieftain,  will  contract  on.  '^ 
deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  rugs  in  a  year, 
yam.     In  this  case  the  sum  is  stipulated    ^ 
rugs  as  woven.     Rug  designs  are  made 
Smyrna  office.     Some  orders  are  placedL 
by  importing  houses  which  have  araVn 
taking  of  special  orders  for  rugs  of  pa.i 
unusual. 

At  Tabriz  a  German  firm  had  prior  to 
which  was  located  machinery  for  dyein 
Eurooean  labor  was  used.     At  preseix'fc 
over  oy  a  British  firm,  reportecl  to  \y* 
merchant.    Sample  rugs  are  made  h.^i 
appropriately  dyed,  are  taken  to  the 
vreave  the  rugs  under  close  supervisi* 
European  workers  are  to  be  used  at 

In  India  the  industry  is  oi^anized 
and  Agra,  the  important  centers.    T 
The  weavers  are  laigely  boys,  from  1' 
a  master  weaver.    The  making  of 
The  factories  employed  2,900  warn  ^« 

The  demand  for  Chinese  rugska-^ 
resulted  in  large  numbers  of  rug  bix^w^ 
there  works  under  contract  or  orct^ 
factory  system  is  very  similar  to 

(d)  the  effect  of 
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The  ordinary  criterion  of  the  qu 
of  knots  per  square  inch.     Other 
however. 

The  portion  of  tlie  oriental  praA " 
contit>I.  even  in  its  most  attenua^ 
fact  must  be  kept  in  mind  in    ^ 
CVrt^iin  advantages  in  marketin 
at  a  stHteil  time  and  control  o* 

{>i\vluot  niarkeUhlo  in  the  West:  - 
omi  a  reasv>n  for.  the  intrinlucti*!^ 
of  design  has.  whore  ofToctive.  o^  ^_ 
pattern  of  some  extraneous  mo'*^  ^ 

of  the  weaver,  which  often  wh^^  — "^ 

•~  ■ .      " 

.*  ^ ''^«5^*^  «f  ^\«an»«Yy^  S<'^^^  K  J<»3»v 
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iiong  the  manufacturers  has 

I  this  direction.    Associations 

;ont  lines  **for  the  control  of 

/' '    The  Brussels  and  Wilton 

in  existence  for  some' time;  it 

.'  Association;  there  are  also  a 

association  among  the  makers  of 

turers'  Federation,  covering  the 

Itons,  not  under  the  influence  of 

(3ne  firm  may  belong  to  more  than 

ng  as  it  produces  more  than  one 

.se  the  large  majoritv  of  the  makers  of  the 

they  have  controlled  the  prices  and  terms 

very  effecMve  manner,  though  subject  always 

of  the  manufacturers  remaining  outside  the 

i;reater  niimber  have  habitually  followed  the 

as  set  up  by  the  associations." 

^  has  likewise  included  the  standardiza- 

of  the  various  fabrics. 

<Tal  lines,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 

has  come  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

t  the  Whitley  Councils,  was  put  forward 

formation  of  the  British  Carpet  Manu** 

the  trade,  with  three  district  associations 

ucturing  areas.    These  district  associations 

oint  Industrial  Council  was  organized  for 

il  with  wage  adjustments. 

the  United  Kingdom  in  carpets  and  rugs. 

I  that  of  tl^e  United  States,  characteristic  of 

ner  in  general  trade.    The  much  larger  pro- 

viids  its  outlet,  except  for  a  quantitv  of  very 

the  domestic  trade.     Imports,  though  large  in 

Important  relative  to   total  production,   while 

made  rugs  is  a  negligible  factor.    For  Great 

lalizations  may  be  reversed  without  involving 

one-third  of  the  British  product  is  manufactured 

i>orts  of  carpets  and  rugs  in   1913   amounted  to 

yards,  valued  at  $7,500,000.*    The  influence  of  the 

iuce  a  very  marked  decrease  in  exports;  in  1919  the 

T>proximately  45  per  cent  of  the  above  figure,  valued, 

^  er  half  as  much  again  as  in  the  former  year.     In  1920, 

exported  increased  to  over  80  per  cent  of  the  1913  figure, 

uue  in  1921  to  66  per  cent.     Both  before  and  since  the 

ish  Dominions,  particidarly  Australia,  have  been  the  lead- 

'^^,  taking  over  half  the  exports;  but  the  United  States  has 

'^e  a  inamt  of  some  importance,  her  share  of  the  British 

^>ing,  in  1920,  four  times  and,  in  1921,  three  times  as  great 

^.JJ^citl919,p.l()7. 

•re  with  the  high  United  States  figure,  265,000  running  yards  in  18M. 
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irst  importations  of  American  Axminster  carpets 
a   resulted  in  the  employment  of  women  at  the 

—Prior  to  the  war  standardization  of  wage  rates 
general,  nor  has  it  become  widespread  since,  either 
>  cliief  manufacturing  areas  or  between  them. 
J  rate'j,  however,  had  been  established  for  Brussels 
Lcs  in  each  of  the  three  districts,  and  after  1911 
3re  in  force  for  tapestry  manufacture  in  Scotland. 
vage  rates  presented  will  be  confined  to  weav- 
ent  British  wage  rates  are  stated  in  two  parts: 
;e    (usually  that  in  force  in  July,  1914);  and  (2)  a 

that  ba^e,  called  a  bonus  or  cost  of  living  wage, 
wage  paid  at  any  time  the  base  rate  times  the  bonus 
ba^e  rate. 

of  the  carpet  industry  the  percentage  contains  (1) 
aapensate  for  increased  cost  of  living  since  the  out- 
7ar;  (2)  increases  (15  per  cent  for  pieceworkers)  to 
•  reduction  of  hours  to  48;  and  (3)  increases  in  basic 
egarded  as  permanent.  In  the  statement  of  present 
)  uicreases  are  not  added  to  the  ba'zic  rate  to  which 
5  forming  the  cost  of  living  wage  is  applied,  but  are 

of  this  percentage  which  will  not  be  removed  with 
1  cost  of  living. 

[,he  rates  in  force  in  July,  1920,  these  basic  rates  are 
he  bonus  in  effect  at  that  date. 

onus  was  of  10  per  cent,  granted  on  July  8,  1916,  to 
lie  in  the  Kidderminster  district.  On  October  19,  1918, 
id  reached  75  per  cent  for  piece  and  time  workers  in 
.  On  March  10,  1919,  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  was 
workers,  to  compensate  for  the  establishment  of  the 
^,  in  place  of  the  55  or  55^  hour  week  previously  worked 
and  the  49  to  56  hour  week  in  force  in  Scotland.  Time 
.t  the  same  date  arranged  to  give  the  same  weekly  earn- 
re.  On  July  1,  1919,  a  15  per  cent  increase  was  granted 
kers  and  a  20  per  cent  increase  to  time  workers,  these 
)  be  considered  a  permanent  addition  to  the  ba*:e  rate 
io  carry  the  bonus/'  "  In  other  words,  the  bonus  for 
rs  at  this  date  was  105  per  cent  over  the  base,  this  per- 
jluding  75  per  cent  to  compensate  for  th^  increased  cost 
L5  per  cent  to  compensate  for  decreased  hours,  and  15  per 
regarded  as  a  permanent  advance  in  wages.  The  bonus  to 
ers  was  95  per  cent.  On  August  12,  1919,  four-sevenths  of 
ates  then  in  force  was  declared  to  be  the  base  rate. 
jh,  1920,  standardization  of  the  bonuses  for  the  entire  in- 
eis  arrived  at  through  the  Industrial  Council.  The  agree- 
ich  it  drew  up  was  to  remain  in  force  from  January  1  to 
jr  1  unchanged,  except  for  increases  or  decreases  m  the 
;rolvedin  the  agreement  itself.  It  provided  for  (1)  a  15  per 
ease  over  base  for  both  time  and  piece  workers,  which  made 
I  bonus  110  per  cent  for  time  workers  and  120  per  cent  for 

itish  wage  scale,  see  Appendix  E,  p.  132. 

ase  means  that  increases  would  be  based  on  the  1914  wages  as  before,  and  that  this  15  or  20 

lid  simply  be  added  in  as  a  part  of  the  bonus. 
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saving  rates  paid  in  the  carpet  induMtry  in  the  United  Kingdom 
d  the  united  States^  July,  19:^0— Continued. 


Carpet. 

Rug. 

J  "woven. 

United  Kingdom. 

United 
States. 

United  Kingdom. 

- 

Basic. 

Basic, 

plus 

bonus. 

Basic. 

Basic, 

phis 

bonus. 

United 
States. 

JPence. 

Cents. 

Cent8. 

Centt. 
7.60 

Pence. 

Cents. 

CerUs. 

CerUs, 

1.20 
1.05 

2.44 
2.14 

5.85 
5.13 

Hess.  - 

5.44 

mlA5^ ,  ....,,, 

6.39 

9.56 

1.40 

2.84 

6.81 

11.40 
9.50 

a 

1.56 

3.16 

7.59 

e 

7.65 

6.00 

■ 

nml^RSf , . 

C6.56 

if4unlfv*V4. 

C6.06 

....     * 

7.15 

2.14 
1.65 
1.82 

4.34 
3.35 
3.69 

10.41 
8.03 
8.86 

/    8.70 
t    9.80 

'4.50 
3.50 
5.50 
4.50 
7.40 
5.50 
9.67 
7.85 

1- 

,  rug,  seamed 

f 

4.50 

s 

,  Piig,  g^Tnl^^fH. 

• 

5.75 

13 

L.rue.  seamed... 

ii'.«7 

as 

<{13.24 

1...'. 

ns 

:    *  'e2i 

4.56 
IT  yardf  f 

10.95 
7inehett 

» 

atioDS 

vide, 
f  79.99 
\  96.00 

Lii 

fiearpard 

,9'feiiwi 

de. 
168.00 

18 

\    /43 

A 103. 30 

319.00 

ton  &  Co.  give  this  rate  with  the  following  statement:  "We  understand  that  when  the 

irers  made  inquiries  as  to  wages,  they  found  that  most  of  the  manufiaoturers  were  pay- 

lor  the  most  usual  quality  which  has  7  picks  or  shots  to  the  inch.    *   *   *   TMs  might 

)ase  rate,  as  the  manultoturers  concerned  are  paying  on  this  a  percentage  based  on  the 

oIUvin?fiKire8." 

,  svibmitted  by  McCleary,  Wallm  &  Orouse,  to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Feb.  19, 

rings,  1913,  p.  4506. 


ts  here  presented  for  the  two  countries  are  strikingly  alike; 
the  case  of  Wiltons,  for  which  the  British  wages  given  are 
tlie  American.  In  the  case  of  Brussels,  the  British  wages 
except  lor  hair  carpets,  higher  than  the  American.  For 
(leaving  the  rates  stated  for  Great  Britain  are  somewhat 
pt  in  one  case  of  two-loom  weaving;  they  are  generally 
i.  over  two-thirds  of  the  American  rates.  Comparison  can 
Iv  be  made  for  velvet ;  the  American  wages  seem  the  larger. 
British  wage  rate  quoted  for  Axminster  carpet  was  supplied 
s  Templeton  &  Sons  Co.,  and  stated  to  be  fairly  general  in 
Omy  two  of  the  American  rates  quoted  exceed  this, 


.e. 


b  of  these  are  for  rug,  not  carpet,  weaving.  For  chenille 
»er  the  source  of  the  British  figure  Quoted  diflFers  from  that 
est  of  the  table,  and  the  amount  of  tne  discrepancy  between 

37-23 — 6 
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wage  rates  of  a  representative  American  and  a  representative 
English  mill^  July  1, 1920 — Continued. 


American 
(dollars). 

12.65 
.0419 

13.97 
.039 

1.023 
.8745 

1.265 

1.078 
.534 

1.10 

3.30 
3.13 

EngUsh 
(pence.) 

English 
(dollars). 

8.9542 
.0286 

11.7280 
.0375 

.8881 
.7786 
1.0949 
.9125 
.2640 
.5840 

1.9466 
1. 7519 

Per  cent 
American 
wages  GVOT 

English. 

441.6 
1.41 

57&4 
1.85 

43.8 

38.4 

54 

45 

13.05 

28.8 

96 
86.4 

41 

47 

19 

4 

W   niK  ,  ,   .   .  r  .  .  . T  .  -  T  -  ,       -  - 

15 

er  rue..... 

12 

»errug....... 

16 

>r  ru£ 

18 

102 

■  iOODOunds 

88 

70 

79 

* 

of  American  wages  appears  most  plainly  in  oper- 
weaving,  especially  drum  printing.     It  is  to  be 

lerican  factory  worts  a  slightly  longer  week. 

luct  of  the  two  operations — pnnting  and  weaving — 


Amer- 
ican mill 

(50 
hours). 

English 

miU 

(48 

hours). 

icanmill 

(50 
hours). 

English 
.    nSll 
(48 
hours). 

Drum». 
55 
61 
44 

Drumt. 
36 
42 
28 

Weaving: 

Unit^'F" 

Ruift. 
48 
50 
62 

Rugs, 
34 

Unit"G" 

40 

Unit"Y" 

47 

ican  mill  in  these  two  cmerations  produce^  from  25 
)re  units  per  week,  and  from  20  to  51  per  cent  more 
50-hour  basis.  This  greater  speed  in  production 
irse,  some  saving  in  overhead,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
ercentage  offset  to  the  wage  rates  given,  since  they 
3ce,  and  are,  therefore,  not  influenced,  in  so  far  as 
P'eater  spee(l  of  production.  It  means,  however, 
'  earnings   for   the   American   workman:  Average 

as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  131  per  cent  greater  m 
lant,  a  percentage  higher  than  that  between  the 

above. 

—Hours  in  the  British  industry  have  been  stand  ard- 
ek,  a  reduction  from  55  or  even  more  working  hours 
This  reduction  corresponds  to  the  change  that 


r. 


in  the  United  States,  where  48  hours  is  now  the 
3d  week,  in  contrast  to  1914,  when  74  per  cent  of  the 
rked  a  54-hour  week,  and  15  per  cent  one  of  greater 

iion  of  output. — In  the  hearings  held  before   the 
}mmis8i()n  in  1905  a  witness  who  was  familiar  with 
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d  British  prices  of  carpets  and  rug 8^  June,  1920 — Continued. 


ription.                 • 

British 
price. 

British 
price 

14.8666). 

British 
price  plus 
datyand 
6  per  cent 

on  origi- 
nal price. 

American 
price. 

i    d. 
/     22    4 
\     22    7 

•5.43 
5.49i 

/    86.94 
\    87.92 

17.39 

7.47 

118.24 
119.57 

uid  price  per  yard 

••••«••«•••• 

/"'sioi.io' 

\         123.75 

}            ".OO" 

4.57-8.1(> 

<3.65 

/    »1.35 

\      1.40 

7.18 

2.94 

1.70 
1.76 
9.77 

«4.14i 

•ug)..., 

29    6 
12    1 

«4.18 

18    6 

4.50 

6.35 

7.10 

qiiare  y«rd): 

lolback 

f     31    0 

40    0 

I     52    6 

7.54 

9.73 

12.77 

10.63 
13.72 
18.01 

13.20 
12.50 

15.60 

aix>orter,  with  conversions  changed  to  par  from  $4  to  the  pound, 
mporter. 

e  British  fttbric  is  in  quality  between  the  two  American  prices  quoted, 
ase  grades  are  comparable. 

British  prices  quoted  are  below  the  American — ^most 
ihe  case  of  Axminster  carpet  and  of  some  Wiltons. 

tapestry   and  velvet  are  more  favorable  to   the 
acturer;   the  price  quoted  for  the  former  is  that 

the  recent  price  decline.  After  the  addition  of 
er  cent  for  importers'  charges,  the  British  prices 
erally  somewhat  above  the  American.  The  con- 
ion  IS  the  worsted  Wilton  seamed  rug;  attention 
ict  that  the  importer's  figures  for  Wilton,  presumably 
ide  of  fabric,  show  no  such  discrepancv. 
which  have  been  made  in  the  prices  oi  a  prominent 
5  somewhat  similar  to  those  that  have  taken  place 
rices.  As  stated  before,  for  the  standard  grades 
rican  prices  had  increased  between  June^  1914,  and 
between  200  and  300  per  cent.  The  British  prices 
i  had  increased  during  the  same  period,  roughly, 
nt  to  260  per  cent  for  cnenille  goods,  370  per  cent  for 
A  approximately  an  equal  amount  for  velvet. 
I)reviously  stated,  the  preceding  price  comparison  is 
sis  of  prices  in  effect  in  June,  1920.  The  sharp  decline 
ce  in  American  prices  in  the  latter  part  of  the  jesLT 
ountopart  so  far  in  the  British  market.  At  the  time 
revision  of  November,  1920,  was  announced  it  was 
he  Carpet  Manufacturers'  Association  in  England  had 
:e  no  alterations  in  prices.^* 

pholstery  Trade  Review.  Nov.  16, 1920.  p.  62a.    At  a  subsequent  meeting  (Jan.  15 
Ithat  no  alterations  would  be  made  before  July  {Idem,  Feb.  16, 1921,  p.  46.) 
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SbCTION   1.   SUMMABY. 

nissioiiy  by  means  of  questionnaires,  obtained  cost 
ipanies  engaged  in  the  production  of  carpets  and 
ing  the  returns,  the  Commission  found  a  lack  of 
accounting  methods  of  the  firms  reporting,  especi- 
►ution  of  the  overhead,  and  it  was  thereiore  com- 
,  number  of  minor  adjustments  in  the  figures  in 
L  on  a  comparable  basis.     On  the  whole,  however, 

are  fairly  comparable. 

the  investigation  are  set  forth  in  Table  1,  page  87, 
3  the  factory  costs  of  producing  various  kinds  of  rugs 
)15  and  1919,  and  in  subsequent  tables  which  give 
With  the  exception  of  worsted  Wilton,  which  cost 

square  yard  in  1919,  the  highest  cost  of  any  fabric 
lille  Axminster,  which  ran  about  $3.40  per  sauare 
i  somewhat  more  than  $6  in  1919.     Wilton  fabrics 

same  range  of  difference  between  1915  and  1919. 
dapest  product  reported,  ranged  from  $0.65  to  $0.70 
in  1915  and  from  $1.50  to  $1.65  in  1919. 
re  rugs  and  roll  goods  are  produced  in  equal  volume, 
d  of  rugs,  either  seamed  or  seamless,  is  greater  than 
ds.  For  Wilton  rugs,  both  wool  and  worsted,  the 
m  is  from  5  to  30  per  cent  more  than  for  roll  goods; 
5  about  8  per  cent  more.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
ods  are  produced  at  a  lower  cost  than  rugs  of  the 
^or  example,  in   1919  velvet  carpeting  cost  about 

in  the  rug  form  than  in  roll  ffoods;  Axminster  and 
ter,  about  12  per  cent  less.  The  lower  costs  of  rugs 
ed  fabrics  are  probably  due  to  the  relative  volrnne 
)f  the  two  forms  and  to  the  fact  that  certain  mills 

tendency  toward  a  higher  cost  for  rugs  than  for  roll 
T  shown  in  Table  la,  page  88,  which  gives,  by  com- 
centage  by  which  the  cost  of  the  one  form  exceeds 
er. 

ng  the  relative  costs  of  producing  rugs  and  roll  goods, 
portance  is  the  comparative  emciency  of  the  looms. 
ugs  are  assuming  a  larger  place  in  the  factory  output 
is  are  being  reduced  by  mcreased  eflSiciency  of  the 
5  shown  by  Table  lb,  page  89,  which  gives  the  average 
loom  per  10  hours  for  tne  various  kinds  and  forms  of 
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In  practicdlT  all  cams  the  mMMre-jMid  prodnetkm  for  roll  goods 
exeaedn  that  olT  die  Mine  Idiid  of  fabric  m  rags;  in  tiiree  oot  ot 
four  cMiei  there  has  been  a  rednctkin  per  loom  per  10  hours  fcr  nS 
e<XMlii  in  1^19  a«  compared  with  1915,  wiiile  in  ererjr  case  there  his 
been  an  increaAe  in  the  prodocticHi  of  rags. 

Table  2,  page  90,  zrres  the  detail  of  the  totals  shown  in  Table  l,Le. 
the  average  eoata  ot  material,  labor,  and  OTechead  (the  factois  o«s- 
priising  total  factory  cost)  for  roll  goods,  seamed  and  Ream  less  n^ 
of  tlie  rariotis  kinds  and  fabiioa.    In  every  case  material  is  wt 
chief  it^n  of  total  factory  cost.     Variances  tietween  the  p»>oenttges 
for  labor  and  oreiiiead  are  usually  due  to  the  manufacturing  iHt>ce9B 
through  which   any   particular  fabric  must   pass.     For   mstance, 
in  the  production  of  Telvet  the  labor  item  is  small,  ccmstitutk^ 
not  more  than  18  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  who^eas  in  Qie  Wiltoos 
it  is  larger  than  oreriiead,  constituting  about  22  per  cent.     Between 
1916  and  1919  the  cost  of  labor  more  than  doubled;  tliat  of  matmil 
just  about  doubled,  while  the  increase  in  overhead  varied. 

Table  4,  page  96,  shows  the  ratio  of  the  cost  of  wool  to  that  of  total 
materials  for  each  kind  and  form  of  fabric  in  1915  and  1919.  Hist 
the  cost  of  wool  was  proportionately  less  in  1919  than  in  1915,  may  be 
explained  in  two  wajrs — that  less  wool  was  used  in  1919  per  square 
yard  of  product  than  in  1915,  or  that  other  materiids  (cotton,  Imen, 
and  jute)  have  advanced  in  cost  more  than  wool  since  1915.  Among 
the  several  types  of  carpetings  the  proporti<mate  cost  of  wool  to 
total  materials  varies  ereatly — from  48  per  cent  for  tapestry  to 
83  per  cent  for  chenille  Axminster.  These  facts  are  of  significance  if 
duties  are  to  be  levied  to  compensate  any  duties  which  may  fall  on 
carpet  wools. 

In  the  production  of  a  commodity  the  raw  materials  of  which  msy 
be  purchased  in  a  world  market  (as  is  the  case  in  carpetings)  coor 
version  costs  rather  than  total  costs  are  of  significance  ^  for  tariff 
purposes.  In  1919  conversion  costs  per  square  yard  of  carpeting 
ranged  from  47  cents  in  tapestry  roll  gocnis  to  $3.39  in  chenille 
Axminster  roll  goods.  It  is,  however,  even  more  pertinent  to 
compare  conversion  costs  between  the  several  forms  of  the  same 
fabric.  In  the  case  of  Wiltons  and  tapestries,  the  conversion  cost 
of  rugs  exceeds  that  of  roll  goods  approximately  90  p^r  c^it  and 
33  per  cent,  respectively.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  conversion  cost 
of  velvet,  Axnunster,  and  chenille  Axminster  roll  goods  shoipins  an 
excess  over  that  of  rugs,  ranging  from  nearly  50  per  cent  in  the 
first  two  to  a  scant  1  per  cent  in  chenille  Axmioster. 

Supplementary  data  to  the  average  conversion  costs  for  domestic 
carpetinirs  are  presented  on  page  98  for  comparable  costs  of  cfxor 
petins:  American  and  British  chenille  Axminster  floor  coverings. 
The  figures  show:  (1)  That  the  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  New  York  of 
imported  ^oods  is  less  than  the  total  cost  for  American  goods.     For 
instance,  me  grade  of  designed  goods  sold  f.  o.  b.  New  York  at  $21 
per  square  vara,  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  S24 
per  square  yard.     (2)  That  the  American  conversion  cost  is  hi^h^r  than 
the  combined  figures  for  labor,  overhead,  and  profit  of  British-maLde 
chenilles.    The  conversion  cost  per  square  yard  of  designed  goods 
made  in  America  is  $20,  as  compared  with  $9  for  ctmvOTsion  and  profit 
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title  British  goods.    These  fibres  clearly  indicate 
^bich.  tlii3  type  of  floor  covering  must  meet  from 

of  a  sixailar  type. 
Le  financial  condition  of  the  wool-carpet  industry 
leaned  through  the  TariflF  Commission's  study  of 
3  for  1915  and  1919  furnished  by  manufacturers. 
wrought  out  are  as  follows:  Total  assets  per  square 
ave  generally  increased  bv  about  50  per  cent  since 
ranging  from  $2  to  $7.    An  analysis  of  total  assets 

that  tne  major  portion  of  such  mcreases  occurred 
I.  There  are  instances  where  such  increases  not 
ases  in  fixed  assets,  but  augment  the  total  assets, 
e  company  shows  an  increase  in  total  assets  per 
approximately  25  per  cent.  Fixed  assets  in  tnis 
lore  than  25  per  cent,  but  current  assets  increased 
t. 

the  industry  bespeak  a  health]^  condition  through- 
.915  to  1919.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
9,  page  103,  showing  the  high  and  low  percentages  of 
een  cost  and  selling  price  per  unit  for  the  various  idnds 
ibrics  as  comparea  with  the  average.  Tapestry  roll 
erences  ranging  from  94  per  cent  to  39  per  cent,  but 
•8^e  .indicates  an  86  per  cent  difference.  For  worsted 
form  the  weighted  average  difference  is  47  per  cent, 
range  from  83  per  cent  to  39  per  cent, 
me  profits  have  been  kept  in  the  business,  and  would 
Lrplus,  undivided  profits,  and  reserve  accounts.  The 
us,  undivided  profits,  and  reserves  per  square  yard, 
i  9,  indicates  that  these  accounts  have  been  built  up 
od  1915  to  1919.  In  all  except  two  of  the  cases  shown 
en  increases  averaging  100  per  cent — equivalent  to  an 
ise  of  90  cents  per  square  yard — over  this  period  of 

Section  2.  General  Considerations. 

Log  cost  were  obtained  from  39  companies  in  the  trade 
a  questiomiaire,  and  by  examination  of  the  books  of 
dshments  by  representatives  of  the  commission.  Such 
L  the  costs  involved  from  the  time  the  raw  material 
of  yam)  was  purchased  until  the  product  emerged  from 
ready  for  sale  as  a  floor  covermg.  In  some  mstances 
ike  the  wool  in  the  grease  and  develop  it  through  the 
ages  to  the  finished  carpetings.  Othe^  purchasTtheir 
to  be  dyed  and  woven  into  floor  coverings.  Coose- 
J  term  "raw  material"  has  different  meanings  among 
anufacturers.  As  used  in  connection  with  costs  pre- 
,  it  signifies  '' vam  ready  to  be  dyed  and  woven  mto 
'  A  number  oi  plants  were  unable  to  supplv  figures  for 
ind  1919,  either  because  business  was  started  subsequent 
e  had  destroyed  records,  records  were  not  kept  over  that 
ime,  or  because  the  products  manufactured  in  1915  were 
rable  with  those  made  in  1919. 
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In  addition  to  cost  data  obtaine< 
carpets  discussed  in  this  report,  s< 
chine-made  oriental  nigs,  a  phase  c 
mental  stage,  but  which  may  hav 
the  future.  The  details  of  these  c 
the  possibihtv  of  revealing  confid 
cost  factors,  however,  have  the  fol 


Materials 

OveriiMMl 

TotaJ 

A  rug,   approximately  9  by  6 
advertised  at  $126  retail,  or  at  the 

The  ingrain  branch  of  the  indus 
ence.  Just  as  rapidly  as  ingrain 
loss,  ingrain  looms  are  either  sera): 
iqg  floor  coverings  of  fiber  (paper) 
now  only  one  or  two  establishment! 
values  m  the  trade  are  decidedly 
cult  to  get  acciurate  costs,  and  t 
stated  that  they  desired  no  tarifi 
pertaining  to  their  manufacture  tat 

Originuly  it  was  contemplated  q 
were  employed  by  the  individual  < 
tlu-oughout  the  industry  showed  a 
methods.  As  an  alternative,  the 
questionnaire  and  requested  that 
nearly  as  possible  with  the  classifici 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  ob 
the  lack  of  standardization  in  prodi 
righted  trade  names  have  no  signi 
structure  of  the  fabric.  It  was  im 
peting  of  a  given  kind  made  by  all 
grade  of  wool  Wilton  in  roll  goods 
18  made  by  all  or,  in  fact,  by  any  t 
this  difficulty  specifications  were 
kind  of  floor  covering,  and  manufa 
cost  data  on  goods  meeting  these 
approaching  such  descriptions.  I: 
any  respect  from  those  outlined  b 
minor  adjustments  were  made  to  i 
basis. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
counting  systems  of  individual  fins 
systems  have  in  the  main  been  hap 
records  caused  difficulties  in  separa 
classes  of  fabrics  and  the  different  i 
case  of  certain  plants  a  substantial 
lines  of  the  textile  industry,  but  no 
maintained.     In  some  instances  thi 
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of   trading  in  raw  materials,  which  rendered  the 
still  more  difficult. 

ad  expenses  for  any  particular  class  or  grade  of 
Bn  found  to  be  a  mere  estimate  than  an  accurate 
(xpense  for  the  entire  plant  was  determined  when- 
closed,  but  for  the  most  part  no  distribution  was 
lepartments  (i.  e.,  to  a  Brussels  or  Wilton,  or  even 
;  department,  if  other  textiles  were  produced), 
ssion  has  made  no  attempt  to  establish  a  uniform 
ig  such  expenses;  instead,  it  has  accepted  over- 
bmitted,  with  accompanying  explanation  of  the 
ch  concern  reportmg.  llie  manner  of  allocatm^ 
ids  upon  conditions  prevailing  at  each  individual 

ses  for  distributing  overhead  are  in  use: 
on  yardage  basis.     That  is,  each  vard  of  product 
e  of  total  overhead.     (This  method  may  be  applied 
►duct  is  made  and  is  of  a  uniform  grade.) 

on  basis  of  quantity  of  floor  space  occupied. 

is  charged  that  percentage  of  overnead  which  the 
d  by  it  bears  to  the  total  factory  floor  space. 

on  basis  of  material  cost  of  each  unit  of  product 
total  material  cost  for  all  products. 
I  on  basis  of  direct  labor.  That  is  to  say,  if  all 
I  are,  say,  50  per  cent  of  total  direct  labor  cost,  a 
hich  has  labor  cost  of  $1  should  have  an  overhead 
5,  or,  in  other  words,  direct  labor  for  any  product  is 
J  percentage  which  totjil  overhead  bears  to  total 

1  on  basis  of  a  combination  of  material  cost  and 
ethod  outlined  in  (4). 

n  on  basis  of  loom  hours  consumed.  A  rate  is 
viding  total  overhead  charges  by  total  of  actual 
gives  the  charjge  per  loom  hour.  The  rate  is  then 
nit  of  production  according  to  the  number  of  loom 
juired  to  produce  it,  as  shown  by  the  machine  record 
t  of  every  grade  of  production, 
everal  elements  of  overhead  expenses  are  distributed 
.  The  item  of  power,  light,  and  heat,  for  example, 
jd  on  the  basis  of  actual  energy  consumed,  measured 
irance  may  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  fire  risk  for 
pplies  by  actual  amounts  used,  and  depreciation  by 
each  particular  building  or  unit  of  equipment. 
)wing  out  of  these  several  methods  are  not  of  serious 
the  final  costs,  and  hence  no  attempts  to  reconcile 
made.  It  is  probable  that  some  uniform  method 
I  applied,  but  because  of  the  great  diversity  in  the 
loas  of  the  various  firms  any  scheme  of  distribution 
1  reports  would  have  been  arbitrary  and  likely  to 
:ors  than  it  corrected. 

bion  conducted  by  the  Tariff  Commission  would  doubt- 
ed better  results  had  there  been  closer  cooperation 
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3y  of  manufacturers  is  increasingly  to  concentrate 

of  rugs,  and  with  the  growing  scale  of  manufacture 

3ned. 

3f  rug  production  is  being  decreased  by  greater 

I  is  indicated  by  figures  showing  the  average  pro- 

>er  day  for  the  different  types  ot  floor  coverings: 

Production  per  loom  per  10  hours  in  the  carpet  ir\dustry. 


Roll  goods. 

Seamed  rugs. 

Seamless  rugs. 

ing. 

Average 
produc- 
tion. 

Average 
increase 

or 
decrease. 

Average 
produc- 
tion. 

Average 
increase 

or 
decrease. 

Average 
produc- 
tion. 

Average 
increase 

or 
decrease. 

8q.  yds. 

Percent. 

Sq.yiU. 

40 

24.4 
24.7 

Per  cent. 

8q.  yds. 

Percent. 

+11 

29.9 
26.4 

58.2 
49.6 

68.7 
54.4 

34.4 
35.7 

18.24 
19.94 

49.2 
41^.8 

33.7 
37.4 

17.9 
19.2 

-12 

+  1 

+  9 

-15 

^  1 

-  7 

+11 

38.1 
40.9 

+  4 

+  7 

+  7 

in  efficiency  occur  only  for  roll  goods.  It  is  signifi- 
decreases  are  for  an  article  in  some  disfavor  with 
1  largest  decrease  occurring,  15  per  cent,  is  in  the 
try.  Wilton  and  velvet  carpets  show,  respectively, 
nt  decrease.  Axminster  carpets,  on  the  otner  hand, 
for  both  seamed  and  seamless  rugs,  increases  which 
i  as  an  indication  of  the  strength  oi  the  position  of 

L  which  the  excess  of  rug  costs  over  carpet  costs  is 
dstent' require  perhaps  some  additional  explanation, 
facture  the  complexity  of  the  Jacquard  mechanism 
high  cost  of  seamless  rugs  in  comparison  with  other 
3ase  of  tapestry,  the  persistence  of  higher  costs  for 
due  to  abnormal  or  accidental  conditions  at  the  time 
rather  than  to  more  general  causes, 
which  costs  increased  between  1915  and  1919  is  evi- 
gures  in  Table  2,  page  90.  The  largest  increase,  that 
Jl  goods,  amounted  to  214  per  cent.  This  advance  is 
e  than  the  next  nearest  fabric — ^worsted  Wilton  roll 
1  Wilton  seamed  rugs  show  the  least  increase — 75 
mposite  of  the  entire  list  of  increases  indicates  that 
ave,  in  general,  more  than  doubled  in  the  period 
1. 

)  presents  the  technical  descriptions  of  floor  covering 

sts  have  been  gathered.     The  later  figures  in  tms 

carpetings  of  these  specifications  unless  otherwise 
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UStttill. 

Ubcr. 

O-nAmA. 

WdstaUd 

Fercttit 

oftotil. 

Wei^Ud 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Wd^tad 

mto 

tt.7!Ba 
4.7200 

12.  saw 

e3L32 

67.  W 

SZ.H 

z;2W7 
>.KWS 

2L1I 

aaos 

28.01 
3L10 

KLBTOI 
.MOS 

1.1470 

.6828 

LDSgg 

SO.  13 

.2776 

18.30 

.1887 

I.2I3II 

«.18 

.2686 
.4348 

16.36 
17.81 

.3876 
.8206 

J.  77*7 

W,20 
•3.B7 

flt.73 

60.  BO 

.610S 

.eM4 

.4201 
l.SHO 

as 

16.31 
».»7 

;i 

«"3» 

88.01 

.4m 

10.2306 

16.40 

■■■»mij 

1.71IW 
2.117S 

^g 

:a 

il:!? 

.3137 

03.17 

.4730 

.3011 

.4180 

64.06 

.0W8 

14.81 

.1328 

.4aes 

.6317 

69.63 

49.08 

.1610 

10.66 

14.17 

.3860 

.0938 
1.7S33 

Taw 

66!  67 
G2.02 

.1681 

!2S6t 
.B28S 

1S.B7 
IB.  63 

27.40 

.3286 
.1383 

.0072 

L423S 

41.46 

1.3625 

3B.38 

.6580 
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or  roll  goods f  seamed  tugs,  and  seamless  rugs^  1915  and  1919, 


2               • 

3 
Form. 

1915 

1019 

scription. 

4 

Total 

ftetory 

cost  1  per 

square 

yard. 

5 

Ratio  of 

cost 
of  seamed 

and 

seamless 

rugs  to 

that  of 

roU  goods. 

6 

Total 

factory 

cost  ^  per 

square 

yard. 

7 

Ratio  of 

coat 
of  seamed 

and 

seamless 

rugs  to 

that  of 

roll  goods. 

-pitch,  9- wire,  linen 

fRoU 

Per  cent. 

«•••..•*.. 

Percent, 

{Seamed... 
[Seamless.. 

$1.4965 

sted  face. 

•pitch,  13J-wire,  cot- 

(RoU 

J  Seamed... 
(Seamless.. 

2.3559 
3.3977 

100.00 
144.22 

S6.2168 
5.9327 
8.1640 

>  4. 0301 
4.2580 

100.00 

95.43 

131. 32 

'Roll 

100.00 

-pitch,  9-wlre,  cotton 

Seamed... 
Seamless.. 

2.1004 

105.65 

i-wire,   2-8hot,  linen 

RoU 

Seetmed... 

.6466 

100.00 

1.5250 

100.00 

-wire,  2-shot,  Jute-fill- 
3nface. 

tiread,  woolen  face 

Surface:  2-ply  woolen 
ows  chenille  per  inch, 
woolen  hacldng  yam 
,  7  ends  of  9/4  cotton- 

Seamless.. 

Roll 

Seamed... 

.7170 
1.0702 

110.89 
100.00 

1.6426 
2.4693 

107.71 
100.00 

Seamless.. 

Roll 

Seamed... 
Seamless.. 

Roll 

Seamed... 

.9958 

.9902 

1.2678 

1.3085 

3.3800 

93.05 
100.00 
128.04 
132.15 

100.00 

2.0397 
3.1048 
17805 
2.7422 

6.8041 

82.60 

100.00 

89.56 

88.32 

100.00 

am  per  inch,  21  ends 
I  ]ute  yam  per  inch,  ^ 
ton  catcher  warp. 
i:  10  picks  woolen  yam 
,  98  pitch  (strips  to  the 
3  ends  cotton  warp  to 

Seamless.. 
RoU 

3.4343 

101.84 

6.1844 

89.71 

d.   Carpet  or  mg:  4} 

Seamed... 

enille  x>er  Uich,  ^  shots 

Seamless.. 

2.0811 

ift  per  inch,    7J  ends 
v^arp  per  inch. 

table  are  weighted  averages  except  wool  WUton  roU  goods  for  1019. 
1919  is  a  simple  average.    Data  sufficient  to  ascertain  a  weighted  average  were 
t  is  beUeved  that  this  simple  average  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  render  a  com- 
of  definite  value. 

le  figures  of  costs  presented  here,  comparison  may 
(a)  the  costs  of  the  different  types  of  floor  covering; 
le  different  forms  of  carpeting;  and  (c)  costs  for  1915 
je  different  types  and  forms. 

parison  of  costs  for  the  different  types  it  is  evident 
ostly  are  chenille  Axminster  and  worsted  Wilton: 
1  Wilton  and  Axminster,  the  medium  grade;  ana 
id  tapestry. 

[  the  average  costs  of  the  different  forms  of  floor 
itated  by  reducing  the  absolute  figures  given  to  rela- 
it  is,  by  establishing  a  base  as  100  per  cent  and 
er  costs  on  this  base.  The  calculations  in  Table  1 
1  on  roll  goods  as  100  per  cent  in  each  case,  and  costs 
leamless  rugs  determined  are  from  this  base.  For  in- 
of  Axminster  roll  goods  in  1915  was  99  cents;  for 
.27;  and  for  seamless  rues,  $1.31.  Taking  99  cents 
3  relative  cost  of  roll  goods  thus  appears  as  100,  of 
128,  and  of  seamless  rugs  as  132.     Kelative  figures 
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Ifftterial. 

Labor. 

Overhead. 

Total. 

1915 

1919 

1915 

1919 

1915 

1919 

1915 

1919 

ed. 

10.4350 

10.9277 
1.4920 

10.1664 

•0.2711 
.3541 

10.0842 

10.1502 
.8086 

10.6865 

SI.  3580 
2.1497 

•  ■••••••• 

.5800 

1.3959 

.2041 

.5329 

.2528 

.4427 

1.0369 

2.871S 

•  •••••••• 

45UU 

.7647 

.1476 

.2417 

.0767 

.1573 

.7127 

1.1637 

.6515 

.9348 

.1508 

.2317 

.1023 

.2343 

.9136 

1.400» 

* 
• 

.5317 

1.2130 

.  1516 

.4348 

.3869 

.8206 

L0702 

2.4693 

.5273 
.5620 

1.1688 
L2027 

.1400 
.1400 

.3538 
.4021 

.3285 
.2411 

.5171 
.5608 

.9958 
.9431 

2.0397 
2.2556 

.6376 

1.2438 

.1607 

.3311 

.1954 

.4162 

.9837 

1.9906 

.72n 

1.7678 

.7138 

1.2214 

.1376 

.3875 

1.5701 

8.3262 

1.9636 

.7637 

1.4760 

4.2042 

1.3634 

.2943 

.8929 

........ 

2.0506 

/ 

•••••«•• 

1.3634 
1.7008 
1.7075 

"'.mi' 

.1536 

.2942 
.2448 
.3030 

"."oisi* 

.0844 

.3929 
.1266 
.1668 

'i.*i646* 

1.1847 

2.0505 

.9340 
.9467 

2.0722 
2.1778 

.8093 
.8347 

1.6602 
L7123 

.1283 
.1528 

.2337 
.2906 

.0626 
.0922 

.2108 
.2669 

1.0002 
1.0797 

2.1047 
2.2808 

.5891 
.7986 
.8341 

1.2296 
1.7076 
1.7684 

.1754 
.2258 
.2120 

.3806 
.4918 
.3529 

'  .1815 
.2^1 
.2432 

.623i 
.8074 
.8057 

.9460 
1.2565 
1.2803 

2.2333 
3.0680 
2.0270 

.7156 

1.6047 

.2147 

.3873 

.0050 

.2250 

L0253 

2.2170 

.9161 

1.6526 

.3078 

.5725 

.1083 

.2967 

1.3822 

2:5218 

***•*••• 

1.8253 

.3577 

.3023 

2.4863 

1 

.9686 

2.0000 

.1744 

.3589   .2108 

.4508 

1.3538 

2.8097 

.7086 

1.2653 

.1677 

.3315   .1703 

.2346 

1.0466 

1.8214 

.8358 

1.7098 

.2236 

.4569  1  .2271 

.3128 

1.2865 

2.4705 

.6938 
.8122 
.8711 

.7603 
.8320 
.8620 

1.7449 
1.7675 
L7747 

1.5305 
1.7607 
1.6236 

.1581 
.3208 
.2555 

.1483 
.2725 
.2478 

.5106 
.6044 
.4201 

.3748 
.4872 
.4191 

.1383 
.1348 
.1819 

.1156 
.1420 
.1929 

.8493 
.4086 
.5474 

.5108 
.3652 
.4520 

.0902 
1.2678 
1.3085 

1.0242 
1.2465 
1.3027 

8.1048 
2.7805 
2.7422 

2.4161 
2.6131 
2.4047 

1.2372 

.4676 

.2972 

2.0020 

1 

1 

.9547 
.9837 

'.0697' 

.2848 
.1600 

*'.*d344* 

.2925 
.0839 

".5844* 

L5320 

.4903 

1.2276 

'■.*5289* 

*i.'677i' 

.0831 

".2042 

.'0649 

.iiso 

.6769 

i.304t 
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Matwtal. 

Ubcr. 

Oittbttd.               ToU 

m. 

IDlft 

ins 

1919 

int 

1910        19U 

mtr— cuiUDued. 

I0.ITS3 

ulstoi 

10.1101 

10.3*07 

mm 

in.iMl  Ml  3807 

.SMI 

1.0730 

.Uai 

.2433 

.7U8  '    .g3B3 

LIMT 

.2730 

.3230   

.3715 

1.0034 

.uu 

.9a«i 

.0700 

VimVTO 

1.I43S 

■-.oiij- 

.2373 
.1008 

■:m- 

.3368 

:wz 

.ins 

.4483 

.1081 

.IW 

.1023 

.2343 

.0387 

.4401 

1.4000 

.137* 

.OMl 

.2327 

.ten 

1 

tT.^T'-  . 

.4.«. 

1.0983 

.«^ 

.2773 

.1323 

Am 

.3438 

.MM 

.ue7 

.asee 

.oni 

.3376 

.7170 
.5f«8 

■a-ssrr:": 

.4«IS 

1.0923 

.2828 

.1149 

.3223 

.70C6 

OOL  waxoH. 

1.102S 

a.2»4 

.81S0 

1.1332 

,2/lS 

.3336 

i.lM 

1.U62 

2.4au 

.am 

.7181 

.0934 

.0448 

2:0473 

3 

1.3037 

tSKIS 

.UM 

.4927 

.9814 

2.1443 

3.8142 

.AMI 

.4223 

2.42ei 

:^ 

!82» 

;i83a 

:4039 

liSS 

3.00*4 

1.1SM 

I.  low 

!8S32 

-- 

a".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

.so» 

.9373 

.1892 

.3300 

1.T130 

i-i7«- 

1.0672 

'.'sioo" 

.3904 

"mi' 

I.37B9 

i:m- 

,8392 

«nsST; 

— 

1.3268 

.4723 

.0014 

.3011 

.8828 

2.100* 

Tj;S^': 

i;i 

13195 

.mi 

:9t3a 

.B37fl 

:2soo 

:84io 

1.8964 
117130 

larxD  wttTOK. 

\a,\\\'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Z.73S1 

6.0801 

i.4eM 

■2.-39M- 

'.'m27' 

i'MV 

i'mi" 

i.iisi 

ii»83 

.m, 

.S93S 

.3263 

.7637 

2.3389 
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ctory  costs  of  carpetings  per  square  yard — Continued. 


Material. 

Labor. 

Oyerhead. 

Total. 

B- 

1915 

1919 

1915 

1919 

1915 

1919 

1915 

1919 

itinued. 

S2.4007 

13.5253 

10. 8151 

SI.  2668 

$0.7298 

ji.'3662' 

13.9456 

$6.1583 

1.6469 

4.1696 
3.6476 

.3161 

.7908 
.9061 

.1363 

.3312 
.4781 

2.0983 

'*5.*29i6 
5.031b 

1.5318 

3.6780 

.4861 

•  v9o0 

.1937 

.4570 

2.2116 

5.1309 

1.8026 
1.8038 

4.2692 
4.2682 

.5509 
.6071 

1.6104 
1.6835 

.3047 
•.3047 

.8632 
.8632 

2.6682 
2.7156 

6.7428 
6.8149 

1 

1 

4.3044 

i.i333  1 

1             J 

.4250 

6.8627 

*.  * 1 

( 

4.0179 



2.0659    

.8867 

6.9705 

:es: 

1.7186 
2.1175 

4.2330 
3.6970 
4.7290 

4.2194 
3.7703 
4.5490 

.4236 
.7191 

.4330 

.6079 

1.4936 

1.3134 
1.2449 
2.2867 

1.2006 
1.1135 
2.2309 

.2137 
.5611 

.2205 
.3884 
.5427 

.6704 

.9908 

1.1470 

.5972 

.7242 

1.0809 

2.3559 
3.3977 

2.3783 
2.8025 
4.7714 

6.2168 
5.9327 
8.1640 

1.7248 
1.8062 
2.7351 

6.0172 
5.6080 
7.8608 

ed  from  details  submitted  by  the  several  manu- 
igned  to  sho;w  the  variations  in  costs  of  material, 
I  among  the  diflFerent  companies,  for  roll  goods, 
5ss  rugs  of  the  same  fabncs.  These  costs  are 
>ds,  in  order  that  fluctuations  may  be  registered, 
ween  the  weighted  average  totals  for  each  form 

shown  in  Table  3  is  of  interest  in  supporting 
feet  that  the  production  of  rugs  is  more  efficient, 
isive,  than  that  of  roll  goods.  The  majority  oi 
luce  rues.  Ru^  costs  have  not  advanced  to  as 
lave  roll  goods  m  the  period  1915-1919. 
rage  figures  for  chenille  Axminster  show  seamless 
ion  less  than  roll  goods.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
s  doubtless  a  greater  production  of  seamless  rugs 
[id  that  those  companies  producing  seamless  rugs 
ow  fi^re.  This  explanation  also  holds  true  for 
'  Axminsters. 

►ods,  Axminster,  with  214  per  cent  increases  over 
reatest  of  any  increases  shown.  Rugs  of  worsted 
I  and  chenille  Axminster  (80  per  cent)  show  the 

floor  covering  costs  from  1915  to  1919. 

substantiates  the  conclusion  drawn  from  Table 
ave  doubled  since  1915. 

lich  wool  yarns  constitute  of  the  cost  of  materials 
f acture  is  of  significance  if  compensatory  duties 
he  finished  product. 
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,  depends  upon  the  cost  of  labor  and  overhead, 
al  factory  cost.  Table  5  gives  comparative  con- 
several  kinds  of  domestic  floor  coverings. 

5. — Conversion  co$t8  (labor  and  overhead). 


carpeting. 

Weighted  ayerage. 

Ratio  to  total 
costs. 

• 

1916 

1919 

1916 

1919 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

ia3098 

20.70 

.6373 
1.2801 

$1.9838 

2.2357 

» 3. 4337 

.8572 
1.5852 

27.06 
37.69 

31.91 

37.68 

C 

^42. 06 

• 

25.88 

.7736 

36.83 

37.23 

.2286 

.4662 

35.35 

30.57 

.2472 
.5386 

.6061 
1.2554 

34.47  ;         a&flO 

5a  32 

5a  84 

.*4686 

.2964 
.4556 
.4374 

1.6957 

.8709 

1.3599 

1.0130 

.9675 

3.3912 

47.06 

29.94 
35.93 
33.43 

47.08 

42.70 

43.80 

36.43 

35.28 

49.20 

2.0106 

3.1300 

58.54 

50.61 

1.0291 

49.45 

I  not  as  yet  a  stable  commodity  in  the  iBdustnr.    It  partakes  of  the  nature 
^es  are  not  taken  into  consideration  in  making  a  study  of  this  table. 

)osite  of  labor  and  overhead  charges  shown  in 
Mle  the  percentages  which  conversion  costs  form 
are  given  as  of  possible  statistical  interest,  ac- 
ye)  costs  in  dollars  form  the  basis  for  tariflF  con- 
be  observed  that  conversion  charges  in   1919 
cent  of  total  factory  cost  of  American  made 
Uy  the  charges  vary  from  $.4662  per  square  yard 
2  per  square  yard  of  chenille  Axminster.    The 
►russels  seamed  rugs,  1915,  show  the  lowest  per- 
i.     However,  the  advantage  in  value  is  held  by 

hat  the  conversion  charges  are  generally  lower 
J,  velvets,  and  Axminsters — carpets  themanufac- 
^hich  have  been  most  highly  developed  in  the 
for  those  entailing  considerable  hand  work,  such 
•  and  Smyrna.  The  goods  produced  in  greatest 
V  the  lowest  actual  conversion  charges.  Ameri- 
rged  ahead  where  mechanical  processes  have 
land  processes.  The  cost  of  hand  work  in  the 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  effective  competi- 
idmade  floor  coverings  with  imported  ones.     In 
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the  carpet  industry,  as  well  as  other  industries,  American  manuf 
turers  nave  been  at  a  disadvantage  in  meeting  foreign  competit 
with  articles  the  labor  element  of  which  runs  high,  and  on  si 
articles  protective  duties  have  been  effective  in  stimulating  grow 
On  the  other  hand,  where  mechanical  processes  were  moat  fmly  dei 
oped  with  a  resulting  reduction  in  labor  costs,  the  competitive  pt 
tion  of  domestic  manufacturers  has  been  strong. 

The  great  increase  in  labor  coats  between  1915  and  1919  is  a 
reflect^  in  this  table.  Conversion  coats  have  advanced  350  i 
cent  in  Axminstor  roll  goods.  From  this  high  point  the  advam 
range  to  the  lowest  (55  per  cent)  in  chenille  Axminster  seajnless  ru 

A  more  important  indication  of  the  compotitivb  positions  of  forei 
and  domestic  manufacturers  are  conversion  costs  in  the  Unil 
States  and  abroad.  As  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  repo 
chenille  Axminster  has  been  subject  in  a  peculiar  d^[ree  to  compe 
tion  from  Groat  Britain. 

It  has  been  possible,  through  the  cooperation  of  certain  importi 
and  of  domestic  manufacturers,  to  prepare  an  exhibit  showi 
comparable  costs  of  ctmipeting  American  and  British  chenille  A 
minster  floor  coverings.  Due  regard  has  been  had  in  this  exhil 
for  the  factor  of  exchange  rates. 

An  American  manufacturer  furnished  figures  on  two  grades 
chenille  rugs  or  carpets  and  one  grade  of  chenille  roll  goods,  and  coi 
were  obtained  f.  o.  b.  England  of  two  grades  of  chenille  rues 
carpets  of  practically  the  same  specifications  and  of  one  graHe 
chenille  roll  goods  of  different  specifications  but  which  competes  wi 
the  domestic  product. 

The  comparison  of  these  costs  per  square  yard  follows: 


ToUlKxt, 

— J.SSi:' 

NonuH 

Dlkl 

Pl«ln™«la: 

tllU 

US 

tLll 

°^^.r^: 

>  Noniul  exchangs  Is  lakan  *t  H.8H5;  suboamutl  sichwifS  Ii  taken  at  13.80,  Id  ill  tbua  calculate 

The  cost  of  these  two  grades,  adding  the  present  SO  per  cent  di 
and  10  per  cent  for  freight,  insurance,  etc.,  is  as  follows: 


CiMnllle  ruga. 

Total  oort. 

.'"sur.V'- 

Monnal.' 

'SS 

■™ssss    .                     

its 

tu.(n 
iLsa 

its 

-"Sc^::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::: 

>  Normal  ezebans*  ll  tabn  at  ttMt&; 
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it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  rate  assessed  by  the 
a  manufacturer  can  sell  in  America  at  a  price 
•ican  manufacturers'  cost  except  in  the  instance 
e  exchange  at  normal,  in  whicn  case  the  Amer- 
3  a  leeway  for  profit  of  from  about  6  per  cent 
igned  goods  his  costs  are  from  5  per  cent  to  15 
3ver,  than  the  English  manufacturers'  selling 
►rmal  exchange,  and  from  34  per  cent  to  47  per 
rice  at  subnormal. 

table  to  show  English  labor  costs  in  chenilles, 
;  materials  are  purchased  in  a  world  market  at 
I  countries,  and  deducting  said  material  costs, 
for  plain,  grade  A,  $3.46;  plain,  grade  B,  $3.70; 
3.99;  designed,  grade  B,  $4.15,  the  following 


lie  rugs. 

Labor  and 
overhead, 
American. 

Labor,  expense,  and 
profit,  Bng^ish. 

Normal.^ 

Subnor- 
mal.^'' 

10.80 
0.57 

20.40 
21.72 

$4.68 
A.  42 

0.30 
11.30 

12.00 

3.43 

6.46 

7.02 

$4.8665;  subnormal  exchange  is  taken  at  $3.80  in  all  these  calculations. 
3  to  call  attention  to  the  faci  that  expenditures  for  labor  are  made  within 
ubject  to  the  exchange  rates,  as  are  the  prices  of  British  goods  sold  in  the 
ion  is  within  the  country,  and  to  be  considered  at  par.   Present  exchange 
ice  of  British  products  m  the  United  States,  but  only  indirectly  the  raie 


pfers  are  for  chenille  rugs  and  carpets  made  for 

detailed  figures  could  be  obtained  for  chenille 
»ecifications.  It  was  possible,  however,  to  obtain 
npeting  qualities  from  two  English  factories 
y  the  same  price)  and  one  American  factory. 


Axminster. 

American 
selling 
price. 

English  price  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Normal.^ 

Subnor- 
mal.i 

$10.50 

$0.20 

$7.18 

t  $4.8665;  subnormal  exchange  is  taken  at  $3.80  in  all  these  calculations. 

)rices  mclude  the  duty  of  35  per  cent  (act  of  1913) 
reight,  insurance,  etc. 

th  the  foregoing  discussions,  a  study  of  costs, 
;e  labor  charges  netween  chenille  Axminster  and 
he  United  States,  is  pertinent.     The  data  which 
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fo!l>w  *ere  submitted  by   a   domestic   manufacturer  from  act 
ivc'L'trds: 

Cart  of  AimijuUr  and  chenilU  AxtmmUr  9  bg  It  rugi,  April,  IStO. 


r  rz::.'.-^'  a  '.*  especial  interest  in  showing  the  wide  rang 
'■V.  .n.  *ii^  siai'ifacture  of  diiferent  kiods  of  carpednfr. 

nyn.  jz   •t<»-'-_l#  Asninster  b  more  than  five  tunes  tha 
-■->r      -V-.^-.  _>  Asminster  weaving  iavolves  a  much  hij 
..iii>    r  ,i.-...c  \'^a  ihat  of  anv  other  domestic  piodact. 
--:-■.>-*  '..   Tt-'j*  '2    p.  90  discloses  the  fact  that  ibe  percen 

f"  T*-"  if  jt-w**?  ia  Axminster  seamless  mgs  15,32  per  ci 
.^-•7^  It  --•--  *  Anninster  seamless  SS.OI  p«-  wntl, 
-  -  ar—nis  -il.'  -.  ■T"^j  from  those  in  the  manafacmra-'s  exhi 

?_  w:  _  r  V9  '."iz-x  and  39.5  per  cent,  respectively,  in  Axmin 
JT'..^^^  T  r.r^— '*^  •eamless  niss.  On  the  basis  of  doflais  t] 
L  >"«  -uToru';':  -•^Tw»«9  the  actual  manufactora-'s  exfaHMt) 
,-7'  .'-^ti^-  .  j-.-i^  f  r  :a'*>5r  in  1919.  The  speei:ic  fignres  I 
-  .t.«   .j^  r*- .•'^i^ntauve  char*:ier  of  ;he  avM^a^es  nsei 

Somos  4.  FixANCiAi- 

KiI_kSCK    SHEFTS. 

^j-.--    „-*- •  'ir-Ljrb»':Ti.'»c>:-njn:issioafor;9:9sbo«"loial*SBe 
.    .--.--r*:  •".  "' >'.  yv.wi:hoi?=;p*cT~Tes5:3eBtsiai^ 

„  ••-  ;:.  jt^i  i.  J.:'-.*  wii^re  orilv  weavir;^  isocoe- tot] 
.  -_-   „,..-:-,.^i   -  -jji  :r:;;T  ::rs  ac-i  o#««j.r  liieca  into 

-  -.    ■    -.'■•■..J-  i^'.  ^^Lzzzzj-.irj:  ana  are  liewi^e  pnecnte 
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lasets  per  square  yard  of  product^  1915  and  1919, 


Total  assets  per  square 
yard. 

Fixed  assetsper  square 
yard. 

Current  assets  per 
square  yard. 

1915 

1919 

1915 

1919 

1915 

1919 

1       S19.4090 

$17.5353 

10.7328 

17.4745 

10.6762 

$10.0608 

1          12.6080 

14.5898 

7.1732 

5.2105 

5.4348 

9.3793 

ia8717 

9.0878 

6.2918 

3.4436 

4.5799 

5.6441 

1.2493 

8.3703 

.7237 

3.09n 

.5256 

6.2726 

5.0Q78 

6.3203 

2.6493 

2.0607 

2.4485 

4.2486 

3.7178 

6. 1910 

1.8008 

2.6587 

1.9170 

3.5323 

3.6079 

5.8864 

1.6853 

2.5580 

1.9226 

3.3284 

3.1058 

4.8839 

1.9336 

2.2359 

1.1722 

2.6480 

2.2544 

4.6179 

.9922 

1.8313 

1.2622 

2.7866 

4.2284 

4.2067 

1.1254 

.6733 

3.1030 

3.6354 

2.4809 

3.5473 

1.1877 

1.2710 

1.2932 

2.2763 

3.4738 

3.3439 

1.6016 

1.0389 

1.9722 

2.8050 

2. 1686 

2.5329 

.9500 

.4667 

1.2096 

2.0662 

1.6316 

2.4355 

.2416 

.0524 

1.3900 

2.3831 

2.0626 

2. 1301 

.9826 

.9602 

1.0800 

1.1609 

5.0420 

1.6434 

2.1637 

.4072 

2.8783 

1.2362 

1.2493 

.6151 

.7237 

.2391 

.5256 

.3760 

it  will  be  seen  that  the  assets  per  square  yard  of  the 
ng  ranged  in  1919  from  $0,615  to  $17,535  and  in 

00  $19,409;  that  is,  from  the  mill  located  in  a  rented 
us  and  carrying  no  inventory,  to  the  one  which 
^al  estate,  builmngs,  and  equipm^it.  Assets  for 
ly  increased  over  those  for  1915,  an  increase  ranging 
tt  to  an  abnormal  570  per  cent. 

writing  off  values  for  depreciation  and  obsolescence 
►erity  doubtless  caused  meed  assets  (land,  buildings, 
to  decline  in  most  instances  in  the  period  1915-1919. 
ed  from  1.36  to  81.18  per  cent.  Six  of  the  companies 
in  fixed  assets;  these  increases  may  possibly  be 
le  practice  of  t^iming  increased  ear4&  to  Jlant 

3  (inventories,  cash,  accoimts  and  notes  receivable. 
c.)  for  1919,  in  all  except  two  instances,  show  marked 
corresponding  period  for  1915.    These  increases  occur 

companies  reporting  and  range  in  percentage  from 

This  may  be  due  to  any  or  all  of  a  number  oi  causes, 
lods  of  prosperity,  increased  cost  of  materials  in  in- 
il  increase  in  production  and  amount  of  material  car- 
y,  need  of  more  cash  and  extension  of  more  credit,  and 
aaterial  markets, 
ng  the  foregoing  balance  sheet  figures,  due  weight 

trie  facts  that  total  assets  per  unit  will  vary  almost 
[ay,  that  production  in  practically  all  cases  could  be 
tout  increasing  fixed  assets,  and  therefore  fixed  asset 
ould  appear  to  be  decreased.  This  would  not  hold 
jnt  assets,  because,  in  general,  increased  production 
3n  increased  inventories,  possibly  increased  cash  to 
aess  and  increased  credit  to  jobbers  to  carry  stock. 

certain  of  the  carpet  manufacturers  produce  textiles 

001  floor  coverings,  i.  e.,  curtains,  table  covers,  grass 
jute  carpetings. 

lowi  the  abnormal  Increaie  of  908.16  per  cent. 
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The  difference  between  costs  and  selling  prices  is  of  some  sii 
cance  and,  together  with  balance  sheet  figures^  furnishes  evidence 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  wool  floor-covering  industry. 

Table  7. — Differences  between  costs  and  selling  prices,  by  kinds  and  forms  of 

carpetings. 


I 

2 
Kind. 

3 
Unit. 

4 

Weighted 

average 

cost  per 

iinit.» 

5 

Weighted 
average 
selling 

price*  per 
unit. 

Per  cent  of  difference  between 
cost  and  selh'ng  price  per 
unit. 

Form. 

6 
High. 

7 
Low. 

8 
Average. 

RoQ  goods . . . 

Axmlnster 

Velvet 

Running  yard 
of  27  inches 
width. 

|9  by  12  rug 

W  by  12  rug.... 

r     $1.7948 
2.3459 
1.1447 
/      56.8922 
\      8a3224 
/      M.8063 
\      21.4956 

13.5223 
3.2115 
2.1298 

91.6727 
127.1978 

43.3199 

33.9194 

111.67 
67.20 
94.31 
92.57 
82.92 
91.18 
75.06 

74.06 
21.02 
39.12 
2&93 
30.41 
70.24 
44.01 

96.25 
36.90 

Seamed  rugs. 

Tapestry 

/Wilton,  wool.... 
\WUton,  worsted. 
/Velvet 

8S.W 
6L13 
46. 8S 
74.63 

Seamless  rugs 

XTapestry 

57.80 

*  The  costs  here  given  are  for  the  last  6  months  of  1919,  the  selling  prices  are  as  of  June,  1920. 

Discrepancies  between  the  fijgures  for  weighted  average  costs  in  the 
above  table  and  those  shown  in  Table  3,  pages  91-95,  are  due  to  the 
omission  of  certain  firms  from  the  compilations  in  Table  7  because  of 
the  lack  of  complete  information  on  which  to  base  calculations. 
Suflicient  data  were  not  available  to  ascertain  a  weighted  average 
cost  and  selling  price  for  every  kind  of  floor  covering. 

In  drawing  conclusions  from  this  table  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  data  from  which  these  figures  are  tabulated  are  original;  i.  e.^ 
they  have  not  been  adjusted,  out  are  the  actual  figures  as  furnished 
by  manufacturers. 

Apparently  no  kind  or  form  of  carpeting  has  the  advantage  over  any 
other  as  regards  returns  per  unit;  e.  5.,  roll  goods  show  both  the 
largest  and  the  smallest  return  per  umt,  while  neither  of  the  other 
two  forms  shows  any  general  trend. 

Table  8,  showing  the  actual  percenta^ge  of  difference  between  costs 
and  selling  prices  per  unit,  by  companies,  should  be  read  in  connec- 
tion with  Table  7. 

Table  8. — Differences  between  costs  and  selling  price  per  unit  of  carpeting^  by 

comparUes. 


Com- 
pany. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Kind  of  fabric. 


Wilton,  worsted. 

.....do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

Wilton,  wool 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Tapestry 

do 

do 

do 


Difference 

between  costs 

Com- 

and selling 
price  per  umt. 

pany. 

Percent. 

82.92 

16 

81.18 

17 

80l18 

18 

65.62 

19 

39.41 

20 

34.90 

21 

92.57 

22 

67.08 

23 

6a  20 

24 

44.31 

25 

2&93 

26 

94.31 

27 

75.08 

28 

63.62 

29 

6a  66 

Kind  of  fabric. 


Tapestry.. 

do 

Velvet 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Axmlnster, 

do 

do 

do.... 

do 

do 


Difference 
between  costs 

imd  selling 
price  per  umt. 


PereeiU. 
44.01 
39L12 
9L18 
7a  24 
67.20 
57.46 
53.64 
2L(a 
Ul.67 
79136 
7&58 
74.06 
72L62 
72.00 
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Lflference  between  costs  and  seUing  prices  varies 
In  velvets  to  111.67  per  cent  in  Axminsters. 
lat  there  are  20  of  the  29  companies  for  which 
and  for  22  of  the  29  it  is  over  50  per  cent, 
produced  in  greater  Quantity,  involve  slightly- 
cheaper  goods,  and  sell  faster  than  Axminsters, 
more  hand  labor,  and  are  more  expensive  and 


JNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  AND   RESERVES. 

»osed  of  as  a  direct  cash  distribution  to  stock- 
of  stock  dividends,  or  they  may  be  kept  in  the 
undivided  profit,  or  reserve.  It  is  possible  that 
ed  to  reduce  liabilities  through  the  purchase  of 
The  Tariff  Commission  did  not  ask  for  state- 
las  it  required  consecutive  balance  sheets  over  a 
hich  profits  might  be  deduced.  In  the  balance 
wever,  there  are  items  for  surplus,  undivided 
^hich  represent  division  of  earnings,  and  it  is 
isons  of  the  total  of  these  per  square  vard  of 
L  the  total  for  1919  will  corroborate  deductions 
bles  6,  7,  and  8. 

e  condition  of  surplus,  undivided  profits,  and 
square  yard  of  product  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
for  comparable  companies,  and  notes  increases 
1  period. 

Ills  J  undivided  profits  ^  and  reserves  ^  1915  and  1919, 


3 

irplus> 

ilvided 

rofits, 

and 

serves, 

'  square 

rard. 

4 

Per  cent 

of  in- 

crease 

1919 

over 

1915. 

•11.0412 

10.0816 
1.0449 

»8.69 

1.3048 
.1195 

24.87 

1. 1432 
1.2089 
4. 1512 

856.00 
242.65 

2.1587 
4.3608 

102.02 

.3559 

.8032 

125.68 

Company. 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


2 

3 

Surplus, 

undividra 

profits, 

Year. 

and 

reserves. 

per  square 

yard. 

1915 

1.2573 

1919 

2.0347 

1915 

.3827 

1919 

1.1592 

1915 

.9007 

1919 

1.6929 

1915 

.5848 

1919 

1.2203 

1915 

.5164 

1919 

.2384 

1915 

.0545 

1919 

.1372 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease 
1919 
over 
1915. 


61.84 

'm'.9b 

'*87.'96 


106.67 
1*53*74 
*i5i*75 


s,  undivided  profits,  and  reserves  for  each  com- 
?d  by  its  total  square-yard  production  to  deter- 
9lumn  3.  While  this  table  (column  4)  shows  a 
from  a  minus  53.74  to  a  plus  856.60,  it  should 
he  12  companies  show  increases  from  24.87  to 
one  the  abnormal  increase  of  856.60  per  cent. 
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These  figures  clearly  indicate  that  the  iadustiy  has  passed  througl 
period  (1915-1919)  of  prosperity.' 

While  an  increase  in  surplus,  undivided  profits,  and  reserrea  in 
cates  that  a  profit  has  been  made,  a  decrease  in  the  total  of  th 
accounts  does  not  prove  that  the  business  has  lost  monev. 
examination  of  the  balance  sheets  of  the  two  companies  whica  sb 
decreases  leads  to  the  conclusiou  either  that  capital  stock  i 
increased  out  of  surplus,  or  that  production  increased  over  the  per 
more  rapidly  than  did  surplus.  A  further  possibility  b  that  reser 
may  have  been  wiped  out  by  replacement  of  equipment. 

It  is  possible  that  the  companies  included  could  not  have  disQ 
uted  surpluses  as  profits — it  may  have  been  necessary  to  put  ei 
funds  into  the  business  in  order  to  care  for  expansion  or  secure 
financial  foundations  of  the  organization.  The  surpluses  shown 
the  table  bespeak  efficient  management  and  a  healthy  condition 
the  business  over  the  period  of  years  considered. 

•  la  bicQess  to  Ibe  ccmpmnles  wbpss  flpina  ar*  ihowD,  It  ihoaM  be  potntnl  out  tli>(  the  1813  Sgan 
daubttui  labnoTmaJ  (compareilto  n  pt»-w»  normftl),  bacauMoIthedmaotlhepreoedliicLeuiyiHn 
Dot  [o  tbc  extent  Ihal  the  ItlSflKum  ■reibiiDnnal(Bbiioomp*tedIoaprs-WBiiiDrmkl)oiiMMiumD 
Mid  poit'HU'  actlvll;.    No  attempt  la  made  to  i  WIe  whet  nornwl  Is  ■[  pceaent , 
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TARIFF  CONSIDERATIONS. 


ECTioN  1.  Tariff  History. 

ating  to  rugs  and  carpets  in  the  act  of  1913  do 
ecided  changes  from  tne  provisions  of  preceding 

1867.  In  tne  act  of  that  date  Aubusson  and 
ere  specifically  provided  for;  chenille  was  added 
e  act  of  1883,  and  moquette  in  the  act  of  1890. 
or  plain''  dates  from  1890.  These  phrases  have 
;h  tne  act  of  1913.  In  the  act  of  1867  provision 
was  made  in  the  phrase  ''Saxony,  Wiiton,  and 
)ets  wrought  by  the  Jacquard  machine."    This 

from  subsequent  tariffs.  The  phraseolo^  ap- 
sts  to  Brussels  has  the  same  history — that  is,  the 
J  the  Jacquard  machine"  is  dropped  after  1867 
in"  added  inl890.  Velvet  carpets  were  specified 
in  the  tariff  acts  of  1867  and  1883  and  the  phrase 
added  by  the  act  of  1890.  The  phraseology  for 
as  gone  through  a  similar  development.  Ingrain 
pecified  as  two-ply  and  three-ply  throughout  the 
of  1867.  The  term  ''yarn  Venetian"  appears  in 
L  paragraph  in  the  tariff  acts  of  1867  and  1883: 
h  the  term  ''wool  Dutch."  The  term  "worsted 
)pears  in  the  treble-ingrain  paragraph  in  the  acts 
It  was  replaced  with  '"all  chain  Venetian."  "Art 
i  mentioned  in  the  act  of  1890.  "Druggets  and 
videdforin  the  tariffs  from  1867  to  1913;  the  acts 
added  "felt  carpeting"  in  the  same  paragraph. 
Is  other  than  wool  were  provided  for  in  the  act  of 
mt  acts,  the  materials  named  bein^  in  each  case 
Lon;  and  hemp  and  jute  were  provided  for  in  the 

covered  by  three  phrases — "carpets  woven  whole 
tal,  Berlin,  and  other  similar  rugs;"  and  "rugs  for 
ippears  in  the  tariff  act  of  1 867 .  The  second  fmrase 
le  act  of  1890  in  the  same  paragraph  with  "carpets 
•ooms";  it  was  first  split  off  m  1897,  when  these 
ractically  their  modern  form.  The  term  "rugs  for 
st  in  the  act  of  1894,  and  was  retained  in  follow- 
rlier  acts  the  term  "rug"  is  not  so  modified, 
utline  compares  provisions  made  for  the  various 
id  rugs  by  the  tariff  acts  from  1867  to  1913. 
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AXMIN8TER  AND  ORIENTAL. 


Act  of— 


1= 


1887. 
1883. 

1800. 

1894.. 
1807.. 


Par. 


1909. 


309 


399 


287 


372 


379 


384 


391 


CIsMiflcmtton. 


Rate  of  duty. 


1913.. 


1922.. 


1922. 


293 
300 


1116 


1117 


On  Aubusson  and  Axmlnster  carpets,  and  carpets  woven  whole 

for  rooms  (Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  2504). 
Aubusson,  Axmlnster,  and  chenille  carpets,  and  carpets  woven 

whole  for  rooms. 


Aubusson,  Axminster,  Moquette,  and  Chenille  carpets,  figured  or 
plain,  cvpets  woven  whcde  for  rooms,  and  all  carpets  or  carpet- 
ine  of  like  character  or  descriptkm,  and  oriental,  Berlin,  and 
other  similar  rugs.  . 

Aubusson,  Axmlnster,  Moquette,  and  Chenille  carpets,  figured  or 

Elain,  carpets  woven  whole  for  rooms,  and  all  carpets  or  carpet- 
ig  of  like  character  or  description,  and  oriental,  Berlin,  and 
other  similar  rugs. 
Aubusson,  Axmlnster.  Moquette,  and  Chenille  carpets,  figured  or 
plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  descrip- 
tion. 

Camts  of  every  description  woven  whole  for  rooms,  and  Oriental, 
Berlin,  Aubusson,  Axmlnster,  and  similar  rugs. 

Aubusson,  Axmlnster,  moquette,  and  chenille  carpets,  figured  or 

Slain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  descrip- 
on. 

Carpets  of  every  description,  woven  whole  for  rooms,  and  Oriental, 
Berlin,  Aubusson,  Axmlnster,  and  similar  rugs. 

Provided^  That  in  the  measurement  of  aU  mats,  ruin,  carpets, 
and  similar  articles,  of  whatever  material  composed,  the  selvage, 
if  any,  shall  be  indoded. 

Aubusson,  Axmlnster,  moquette,  and  chenille  carpets,  figured  or 
plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description . 

Carpets  of  every  de!>cription,woven  whole  for  rooms,  and  Oriental, 
Berlin,  Aubusson,  Axmlnster,  and  similar  rugs. 

Oriental,  Axmlnster,  Savonnerie,  Aubusson,  and  other  carpets 
and  rugs,  not  made  on  a  power-driven  loom;  carpets  and  rugs 
of  (Hiental  weave  or  weaves. produced  on  a  power-driven  loom; 
chenille  Axmlnster  carpets  and  rugs,  whether  woven  as 
separate  carpets  and  ruks  or  in  rolls  of  any  width;  all  the 
foregoing,  plain  or  flrarea. 

Axmlnster  carpets  and  rugs,  not  specially  provided  for;  *   *   *.. 


60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

45  cents  per  squate 
yard,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

60  cents  per  square 
vard,  and  In  addi- 
tion thereto,  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

40  per  cent  ad  vakrem. 


60  cents  per  square 
vard,  and  in  addi- 
iion  thereto,  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

10  cent^  per  square 
foot,  ana,  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

60  cents  per  square 
yard  ana  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

10  cents  per  square 
foot,  and  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 


35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
50  per  CMit  ad  valorem. 
55  per  oent  ad  valorem. 


40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


WILTON. 


1867. 


1883. 


1890. 


1894. 
1897. 


1909. 
1913. 
1922. 


370 


400 


288 
373 


385 

294 

1117 


*    *    * 


Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Tomay  velvet  carpets,  wrought 
by  the  Jacquara  machine. 


Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Toumay  velvet  carpets. 


Saxony.  Wilton,  and  Toumay  velvet  carpets,  figured  or  plain, 
and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  deseriptl(». 


.do. 
.do. 


..do. 
..do. 


Wilton  carpets  and  rugs;    *   ♦   * 


70  cents  per  square 
yard,  and,  in  addi- 
tion thtteto,  35  pw 
cent  ad  valorem. 

45  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  in  addititm 
thereto,  30  p«-  cent 
ad  valorem. 

60  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  40  p» 
cent  ad  valorem. 

40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

60    cents    per    square 
yard,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  40  per 
cent  ad  val<MYm. 
Do. 

30  per  cent  ad  valmrm. 

40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


BRUSSELS. 


1867. 


1883.. 


371 


*   *   *    Brussels  carpets  wrought  by  the  Jacquard  machine. 


Brussels  carpets. 


44    cents    per    square 
yard,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  35  per 
cent  ad  valcnem. 

30  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  30  per 
cent  ad  valwem. 
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S  RXJ8SELS— Continued. 


ClaBBiflcatlen. 

Rate  of  duty. 

,  flffured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of 
or  description. 

44  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

40  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

44   cents    per   square 
yard,  and  In  addi- 
tion thereto,  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 
Do. 

2^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

al  carpets  and  rues:   ♦   *  ♦ 

40  per  cent  ad  va]<H'em. 

VELVET. 


It  velvet  and    tapestry  velvet  carpets,  printed 
or  otherwise. 


and  tapestry  velvet  carpets,  printed  on  the  warp 


ipestry  velvet  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  printed  on 
>r  otherwise,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like 
r  description. 

apestry  velvet  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  printed  on 
or  otherwise,  and  all  carpets  ot  carpetmg  ol  like 
•r  description. 


vet   *   ♦   ♦  carpets  and  rugs;   *   »   ♦. 


40  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

25  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

40  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  40  per 
cent  ad  valcvem. 

40  per  cent  ad  valcwem. 


40   cents   per   square 
yard,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  40  ^ 
cent  ad  valorem. 
Do. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


TAPESTRY. 


pestry  Brussels  carpets  printed  on  the  warp  or 


(rossels  carpets,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise. 


Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or 
g  of  like  character  or  description,  printed  on  the  warp 
Tise. 


tapestry  carpets  and  rugs;   »   ♦   ♦ 


28  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  35  per 
cent  ad  valcwem. 

20  cents  per  square 
yurd,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  30  per 
cent  ad  valcvem. 

28  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

42i  per  cent  ad  valorem 

28   cents   per   square 

?ard,  ana    in  addi- 
ion  thereto,  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 
Do. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


INGRAIN  ( Three-ply). 


treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  worsted  chain  Vene- 

!arpets. 


Dgrain,  three-ply,  and  worsted-chain  Venetian  carpets. . 


ngrain,  three-ply,  and  all  chain  Venetian  carpets. 


17  cents   per    square 

Sard,  and  in  addi- 
lon  thereto,  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

12  cents  per  squaie 
yard,  and  in  addi- 
ti(m  thereto,  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

19  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 
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CARPETS  OTHER  THAN  WOOL— Continued. 


Classification. 


^rpets  and  carpeting  of  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  or  composed  in 

part  of  either,  not  specifically  provided  for  in  this  act. 

rpets  and  carpeting  of  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  or  composed  in 

)art  oi  any  of  tnem,  not  spedaUy  provided  for  in  this  section, 

md  mats,  matting,  and  rues  of  cotton. 

rpets  and  carpeting  of  wool  or  cotton,  on  composed  in  part  of 

ither  of  them,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  and  on 

oats,  matting,  and  rugs  of  cotton. 

*  *  carpets,  carpetmg,  mats,  matting,  and  rugs,  made 

rhoUy  of  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  or  Jute,  or  a  mixture  thereof, 


Rate  of  duty. 


60  per  cent  ad  vaioiem. 
Do. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

35  i>er  cent  ad  valorem. 


RUGS  AND  ARTICLES  ICADB  FROM  CARPETINO. 


'  *  and  mats,  rugs,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bedsides, 
id  other  portions  of  carpets  or  carpeting  shall  be  subjected  to 
e  rate  of  duty  herein  imposed  on  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like 
aracter  or  description,  and  the  duty  on  all  other  mats  (not 
dusivelv  of  vegetable  material),  screens, hassocks,  and  riigs, 
all  be— 

*  and  mats,  rugs,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bedsides,  and 
ler  portions  of  carpets  or  carpetings,  shall  be  subjected  to 
)  rate  of  duty  herein  imposed  on  carpets  or  carpeting  of  hke 
iracter  or  description;  and  the  duty  on  all  otner  mats  not 
(lusively  of  vegetable  matenal,  screens,  hassocks,  and  rugs, 
Ube- 

,  rugs,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bedsides,  art  squares,  and 
er  portions  d  carpets  or  carpeting  made  whollv  or  in  part 
fooi,  and  not  specially  provided  tm  in  this  act,  shall  be  sub- 
ed  to  the  rate  of  duty  herein  imposed  on  carpets  or  carpet- 
i  of  like  character  or  description, 

rugs  for  flocMTs,  BoreMis.  oovers,  hassoeks,  bed  sides,  art 
ares,  and  other  portions  of  carpus  or  carpeting  made  wh<dly 
1  part  ot  wool,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Aet, 
1  be  subjected  to  the  rate  of  duty  hertkn  imposed  on  carpets 
irpetings  of  like  character  or  d^cription. 


45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


rugs  for  floors,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bed  sides,  art 
res,  and  other  portions  of  carpets  or  carpeting  made  wholly 
part  of  wool,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
be  subjected  to  the  rate  ot  duty  herein  imposed  on  carpets 
rpetin^  of  Uke  character  or  description, 
•ugs  for  floors,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bed  sides,  art 
es,  and  other  portions  of  carpets  or  carpeting,  composed 
y  or  in  part  of  wool,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
n,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  rate  of  duty  herein  imposed 
*pets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  desf'^ription. 
,  hassocks,  and  all  other  articles  composed  wholly  or  in 
f  carpets  or  rugs,  and  not  specially  provided  for. 


40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


30  i>er  cent  ad  valorem. 


s  are  listed  with  carpets  and  dutiable,  according  to  character  or  description,  under 
iphs  1116  or  1117. 

Section  2.  Treasury  Decisions. 

summarizes  by  tariff  para^aphs  the  construction  of 
'  the  tariff  act  of  1913  pertinent  here. 
Inster  chenille  carpeting j  12  by  75  feet,  imported  in  rolls 
■ter  importation  to  meet  a  particular  size  demanded 
•,  is  dutiable  under  this  paragraph  and  not  as  ''  car- 
voven  whole  for  rooms"  under  paragraph  300. 
D.  36216,  of  1916;  followed  in  Abstract  40666  of 
r  carpets  woven  whole  for  rooms  and  Axminster  rugs 
y  classified  under  paragraph  300.     (Abstracts  40666 

r.) 

3d  by  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  in  1921,  it  was 
ginally  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  machine-made 
carpet,  as  is  shown  by  a  review  of  the  historv  of 
»ears  that  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act 
of  this  country  generally  and  uniu^rmly  included  in 
Ixminster^'  botn  the  handmade  and  the  machine- 
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made  Axminster.  A  review  of  the  history  of  the  subject  shows  that 
the  word  '^  chenille '*  was  and  is  commonly  and  properly  used  to  dis- 
tinguish that  kind  of  carpet  or  rug  from  all  other  kinds.  No  contrary 
commercial  designation  appears  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the 
tariflf  act  of  1913,  which  was  held  to  differentiate  chenille  and  Axmin- 
ster carpets  and  rugs,  and  as  chenille  rugs  are  made  from  portions  of 
chenille  carpets  or  carpeting  and  are  not  enumerated  in  paragraph  300, 
they  were  held  to  be  propeny  dutiable  under  paragraph  293,  by  virtue 
of  paragraph  303.  (United  States  v.  Trorlicht,  10  Ct.  Gust.  Appls.,  254, 
of  1921,  followed  in  Abstracts  44262,  44290,  44444,  44454,  44480, 
44611,  44625,  44648  of  1921,  44746,  44908,  44964,  45025,  45078, 
45083,  45316  of  1922,  and  numerous  other  abstracts. 

Par.  294.  Seamless  Wilton  rugs,  machine-made,  are  dutiable  under 
this  paragraph  by  virtue  of  paragraph  303  and  not  under  the  provi- 
sion of  paragraph  300  for  ''Oriental,  Berlin,  Aubusson,  Axminster, 
and  similar  rugs"  (Beuttell  v.  United  States,  7  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.,  356, 
of  1916;  United  States  v.  Fenton,  8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  239;  United 
States  V.  Carson,  8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  240;  BeutteU  v.  United  States,  8 
Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  409,  of  1918;  followed  in  Abstract  44595;  Beuttell  v. 
United  States,  9  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  38,  of  1919),  nor  under  paragraph 
300  as  ''  carpets  *  *  *  woven  whole  for  rooms ''  (United  States  v. 
Snellenburg,  9  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  59,  of  1919). 

Par.  297.  Tapestry  Brussels  rugs,  machine-made,  are  dutiable 
under  this  paragraph  by  virtue  of  paragraph  303,  and  not  under  the 
provision  in  paragraph  300  for  "Oriental,  Berlin,  Aubusson,  Ax- 
minster, and  similar  rugs."     (7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  356,  supra.) 

Par.  300.  This  paragraph  relates  to  rugs  that  are  handmade  or 
Tiand  tufted,  and  to  machine  made  Axminster.  (7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls., 
356;  8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  239,  240,  409,  428;  and  9  Ct.  Cust.  Appls., 
38,  supra.)  Axminuter  rugs,  machine-made,  are  dutiable  eo  nomine 
imder  this  paragraph.  Though  formerly  Axminster  rugs  were  hand- 
made, the  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  the  term  ''Axminster"  is 
generally  and  commonly  understood  to  cover  and  include  the  machine- 
made  product  as  well  as  the  handmade,  and  that  the  handmade  article 
constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  the  commerce  in  Axminster  rugs. 
(8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  409,  supra;  United  States  v.  Gertzen  Co.,  8  Ct. 
Cust.  Appls.,  428,  of  1918,  see  United  States  v.  Vandegrift,  11  Ct. 

Cust.  Appls., ;  T.  D.  39192  of  1922.)     Rugs  imported  from  Japan, 

found  to  be  composed  of  cotton,  jute,  and  catUe  nair,  cattle  hau*  of 
chief  value,  there  being  no  evidence  from  which  to  determine  whether 
they  are  handmade  or  hand  tufted,  were  held  dutiable  under  this  para- 
graph. (Abstract  42280  of  1918.)  The  provision  in  paragraph  300  for 
^carvets  *  *  *  woven  whole  for  rooms''  does  not  include  idl  nigs 
whicn  are  woven  whole,  nor  can  the  Question  whether  or  not  a  rug 
is  classable  under  this  paragraph  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
rug.  It  refers  to  a  carpet  "v^^cn  has  been  specially  woven  for  a  par- 
ticular room.  (9  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  59,  supra.)  Samples  of  ruqs^ 
showing  qualities  and  patterns  from  which  to  take  orders  and  to  be 
disposed  of  at  a  comparatively  small  price,  having  a  commercW 
value,  were  held  dutiable  under  this  paragraph.  (Aostract  39535  of 
1916.)  Chinese  rugs,  handmade  ana  hand  tufted,  and  of  oriental 
design,  were  held  dutiable  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph 
300  as  oriental  or  similar  rugs  and  not  under  paragraph  293  at  35 
per  cent.     (Abstract  45161  of  1922.) 
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Green  haize  wool  doth,  36  to  72  inches  wide  and  about  30 

claimed  dutiable  under  this  para^aph,  was  held  dutiable 
th  under  paragraph  288,  the  testimony  being  insufficient 
1  a  commercial  definition  of  the  term  ''bockmgs."  (Ab- 
3  of  1916.) 

Sundour  mas,  found  to  be  used  as  floor  coverings,  were 
Je  as  rugs  of  cotton  under  this  paragraph  rather  than  as 
1  mats  under  paragraph  264.  t Abstract  37303  of  1915, 
Abstract  38314  of  1915.)  Under  date  of  Aii^st  5,  1922, 
be  Treasury  Department,  in  harmony  with  T.  D.  28637 
36551,  issued  instructions  to  the  customs  officers  that 
indour  rugs,  jacquard  figured,  and  composed  in  chief 
:ton  chenille,  were  to  be  assessed  with  duty  at  the  rate  of 
b  ad  valorem  under  provisions  of  paragraph  258  of  the 
)f  1913.  (T.  D.  39224.).  Cotton  rugs  made  with  a 
ve  invoiced  as  ''washable  cotton  bath  mats"  were  found 
bin  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  '^  rugs,"  the  evidence 
it  they  are  known  in  the  trade  as  bath  rugs  rather  than 
ts,  and  were  held  (iutiable  under  this  paragraph  rather 
•aph  264.  (Abstract  38503  of  1915;  followed  in  Abstract 
16  and  Abstract  44882  of  1922.) 

le  of  straw  and  cotton,  the  straw  composing  the  weft  and 
the  warp,  which  latter,  thickened  in  places  to  form  a 
design,  were  held  properly  dutiable  under  the  provision 
h  272  of  the  act  of  1913  for  ''rugs  manufactured  from 
1,  and  having  a  warp  of  cotton"  rather  than  as  "rugs  of 
ler  paragraph  302.  (G.  A.  8384,  T.  D.  38525,  of  1920; 
Abstracts  44159,  44249,  and  44667  of  1921.) 
Rugs,  made  up  of  carpets  or  carpeting,  were  held  dutiable 
ppropriate  paragraph  for  carpeting  rather  than  under 
91  of  the  act  of  1909  or  300  of  the  act  of  1913.  (G.  A. 
34816,  of  1914,  and  T.  D.  35062  of  1915.) 

cheniUe  rugs. — Certain  Axminster  chenille  rugs  were 
I  within  paragraphs  293  and  303  of  the  act  of  1913,  which 
er  Axminster  chenille  rugs,  rather  than  within  paragraph 
inster  rugs.  (G.  A.  3814,  T.  D.  38236,  of  1920;  affirmed, 
>s  V.  TrorUchr;  10  Ct.  Gust.  Appls.,  254,  of  1921.)  Rugs 
nning  lengths  of  50  to  100  yards,  which  running  lengtns 
y  are  cut  at  a  point  indicated  by  the  design  into  separate 
npleted  by  bmding  the  ends,  were  held  to  be  dutiable 
raph  293  by  virtue  of  paragraph  303  and  not  imder 
DO.  The  court  said  that  if  it  be  shown  that  rugs  are 
options  of  carpets  or  carpeting,  then  by  virtue  of  para- 
ley  are  subject  to  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  by  the  tariflf 
bs  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description  in  para- 
(XJnited  States  v.  Vandegrift,  11  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  — ; 
of  1922.  Petition  for  a  rehearing  denied,  11  Ct.  Cust. 
D.  39192;  followed  in  Abstracts  45382,  45501.) 
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Section  3.  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the  Ambrican 

Manufactureb. 

(a)  machine-biadb  0abpbtino8. 

The  position  of  the  American  carpet  industry  in  world  trade  has 
been  covered  in  detail  in  the  preceding  pages  of  the  report.    This 
section  will  present  only  a  general  summary  of  what  has  gone  before. 
Tbe  United  States  is  by  m*  the  largest  producer  of  rugs  and  carpets 
in  the  woiid,  and  provides  a  home  market  of  a  much  greater  consuming 
power  than  that  of  any  other  nation.    She  differs  markedlv  from  her 
nearest  competitor,  Great  Britain,  in  being  to  a  verv  much  less  extent 
a  trado*  in  carpets  and  rugs  with  other  countries,  whether  of  domestic 
or  of  foreign  manufacture.     Although  exports  have  bulked  rather 
large,  those  to  individual  foreign  countries  have  never  taken  on  the 
fitieadv  character  which  indicates  a  well-developed  foreign  market. 

Size,  loigth  of  establishment  of  the  industry  and  the  resulting 
fLnandal  strmgth,  the  development  of  mechanism  in  advance  of  that 
viict  has  taken  place  in  other  countrite,  all  represent  distinct  advan- 
for  the  domestic  manufacturer  over  those  of  other  countries, 
ese  advantages  accruing  from  the  development  of  the  industry 
r  be  added  the  consuming  power  of  the  domestic  market,  which 
Ttiff^f^jT-khed  opportunity  to  the  domestic  producer,  at  the  same  time 
TTifc;:  -i^jt  tariff  has  hinder^  attempts  on  the  part  of  foreim  manu- 
luiriisr^t^  ;o  take  advantage  of  it.     The  advantage  which  me  large- 
ffjuHr  *i*r -jfacturer  has  in  comparison  with  the  small  is  one  possessed 
JL  2**!i**riL  r^T  the  American  industry,  much  of  the  product  oi  which  is 
niHU^  '.  T  fjzns  of  outstanding  size. 

JL  f.utr^:r  of  importance  to  the  American  maker  has  been  his  advap- 
'.«^  jx  ^iifitdz^  and  developing  the  taste  of  the  domestic  market  in 
i**.r  *r.'T.*rT*uj^     Although,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  ingrain  makers 
liiL  11.  r  3it*f»ri  Ti^orouslv  the  conditions  arising  from  the  unpopularity 
\T  M«r  pn>i>ri,  even  for  them  it  may  be  said  that  the  necessity  of 
'maxus^  Adft  r>!sulted  in  a  shift  from  wool  to  fiber  (paper)  and  wool  and 
i:;**r  t;irp^Cir^,  a  kind  of  floor  covering  which  has  found  favor 
r.i  .1  vu*  pi*'-  Sr.    There  has  been  a  simibr  change  in  taste  in  the 
nrr^»iii*Kie  ^r^-f^T^^n-^e  for  rugs  to  carpets,  and  the  manufacturers 
oar*^  "iri«iri  tlj^ir  attention  vigorously  to  the  development  of  rug 
iir,/i:u*r,Kr_     Pm^re^  has  been  indicated  by  the  increased  efliciency 
i'  *i^  i,',tna.  T^^zire  to  the  carpet  looms,  tlie  decreasing  average  cost 
t?    .^  ,tii:r»  zcz'.^^r  product,  and  the  more  pronounced  price  decline 
r  ../"I    -^  -  cm  -arAs  sibject  to  after  July,  1920. 
^ '.**'*':    f  -r-.i  xr.i-'.r^,  so  far  as  indicatecf  br  the  information  available 
■  '  cL2i-is: ori.  is  greater  in  the  Cnited  States  than  in  Great 
V  ._i»r  -.It*  Lo.iTs  of  labor  ^,48'  are  the  same  for  these  two 
I.UI  t^',  for  Germany  (by  general  law*. 
i^.Hii  "^1.1^1-^*5  -nLdeT  which  American  industry  labors  are  clear 
_  u^  :nj>rr,  /'.Tio-is  of  these,  and  that  whicK  is  attracting  the 
.*-::, 1.1  i.r  iJL  •r.'^mep.i  in  the  sreneral  commercial  situation,  is 
■'*»^^r  ".o:.  V'.c  :f  exchange,  which  tends  to  give  the  importer 
Lr-^i.  j^  ii:'u-_:-i2e  in  the  domestic  market.     The  price  ngures 
..t   "   -.H^-i   "c*^r-:eii   show  the   situation  at  par  exchange 
'^  \^ft~'  l'*-  '-L.J1  tz.i  tie  United  States:  with  the  British  poimd 
^.*fi  '. .r  t  j^zj^  i*?n*>l  fully  one-fourth  and  even  now  by  ap- 
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r  one-tenth,  the  advantage  of  the  British  producers  is 

lan^e  situation  is  a  temporary  one,  in  the  sense  that 
it,  however  slow,  may  be  expected  ultimately  to  do  away 
3aualities  existing  at  the  present  day.  The  permanent 
(^nich  both  the  British  and  the  continental  industries 

the  lower  wage  scale  of  the  European  worker.  The 
which  has  been  presented,  showing  differences  between 
American  weaving  rates,  indicates  that  wage  differences 

the  diflPerent  types  of  fabrics.  On  Brussels,  for  in- 
r  as  weavers  are  concerned,  the  figures  indicate  a  higher 

British,  while  for  Wilton?  the  ASaerican  weaving  rates 
iritish  by  a  lar^e  percentage.  For  the  other  types  of 
igures  indicate  uiat  the  British  wages  are  the  lower,  but 
;e  amount.  The  use  of  two  looms  to  one  weaver  in  the 
J  for  Axminster  and  tapestry  results  in  a  lower  rate  here. 
ition  between  countries  with  differing  wage  scales,  the 

the  lower  has  a  greater  advantage  m  those  articles  in 
vhich  the  labor  forms  the  larger  percentage.  In  the 
pet  industry,  this  percentage  is  highest  for  chenille 
r  which  it  amounted  to  38  per  cent  during  the  last  six 
19.  The  imitation  oriental  stands  in  the  same  class: 
QES  are  left  out  of  consideration  because  of  their  small 
id  the  lack  of  foreign  production,  come  Wiltons,  show- 
ately  21  per  cent,  though  seamless  rugs   (a  specialty 

28  per  cent.  Tapestry,  velvet,  and  Axminster  (except 
,mea  rugs)  show  a  distinctly  lower  percentage  of  labor 
yures  which  have  been  presented  for  Brussels  seamed 
nail  percentage  of  labor  costs — comparable  to  that  for 
tnentioned  types  of  carpetings — but  it  is  not  beUeved 
of  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  nature  to  indicate  the 
•ussels  rugs,  and  more  general  considerations  would 
!  nearer  Wilton  fabrics. 

Axminster  the  advantage  to  foreign  goods  evident  from 
abor  cost  is  not  subject  to  any  marked  compensating 
ler  than  the  vigorous  growth  which  has  taken  place 
an  industry  under  war  conditions.  The  British — 
>tch  firm — have  applied  much  effort  to  the  production 
n  of  this  fabric,  and  have  gained  market,  reputation, 
ages  of  large-scale  production.  In  Great  Britain,  to 
t  than  is  true  in  tne  United  States,  this  fabric  has 
lard  type  of  floor  covering.  In  the  production  of 
ons  are  largely  reversed;  American  effort  has  been 
3  this  product,  as  British  toward  chenille  ALxminster, 
is  in  general  demand  in  the  market,  while  the  chenille 
very  much  more  restricted  demand.  Both  of  these 
rted;  for  Wiltons  it  may  be  stated  that  a  Quality  has 
I  the  United  States  that  the  foreign  producer  finds 

(B)    HANDMADE   CARPETING. 

ire  of  carpeting  by  hand  has  been  attempted  in  this 

attempt  was  not  successful.     Only  a  low  standard 

iUingness  to  undertake  the  tedious  labor  involved, 
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would  make  possible  production  able  to  meet  competition  from  the 
oriental,  or,  in  fact,  from  the  European  product.  The  present 
machine-made  product,  reproducing  faithfully  the  Sehna  weave. 
sells  at  a  price  below  the  general  level  of  pnces  for  fine  oriental 
piodacts,  though  well  above  other  machine  products,  with  the 
excepdcm  of  some  chenille  Axminsters.  In  competition  with  orientals 
its  disadvantage  lies  simply  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  machine  product^ 
and  thus  lacks  the  artistic  and  individual  character  of  the  handmade 
mg:  and  it  is  this  characteristic  which  to  a  great  extent  accounts  for 
the  market  found  by  the  latter  in  the  United  States.  Sale  for  the 
Eoropean  hand-tufted  goods  is  found  because  of  their  high  q^uality, 
inan  the  pcHnt  of  view  ooth  of  artistic  merit  and  workmanship  (tne 
latt«r  assuring  good  wearing  quality).  The  price  obtained  stamps 
them  deariy  as  articles  of  luxury.  An  exception  to  the  generally 
iiMicompetitive  position  of  these  products  may  be  found  in  their  use 
in  hotela,  in  so  far  as  such  use  is  dependent  upon  the  consideration 
that  the  investment  in  the  higher  priced  article  will  mean  greater 
return  on  account  of  its  greater  durability.  A  final  consideration 
regarding  handmade  products  is  that  although  they  comprise  over 
SO  per  coit  of  the  imports  and  hence  are  of  great  importance  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  tariff,  they  form  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  value  of  the  domestic  trade  in  wool  rugs  and  carpets,  and  a 
corresponding  less  proportion  of  the  floor  space  covered  by  these 
artides. 

Section  4.  Classification  and  Duties. 

(a)  classification. 

The  analysis  of  carpetings  according  as  they  are  hand  or  machine- 
made,  or  bdon^  to  the  different  types  or  forms,  which  runs  throughout 
this  report,  and  on  which  the  cost  study  was  based,  was  adopted  with 
the  view  of  its  possible  application  to  classification  of  these  products 
in  the  tariff.    General  competitive  conditions  have  been  indicated 
in  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  and  the  cost  survey  has  been 
undo^aken  to  establish  Amencan  costs,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the 
t3rpical  machine-made  goods  of  the  various  classifications,  as  a  guide 
to  their  relative  competitive  position  and  thus  to  the  fixing  of  rates. 
A  recapitulation  of  the  distinctions  made  follows,  with  conclusions 
as  to  ihe  feasibility  of  its  application  to  tariff  classification  and  rates. 
Handmade  versus  machine-made, — ^The   most   mneral  distinction 
to  be  drawn  between  wool  rugs  and  carpets  is  mat  differentiating 
the  hand  from  the  machine  product.     Technically,  it  is  a  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  power  loom  was  used  in  the  production  of  the 
fabric.    The  hand  loom  is  to-day  virtually  nonexistent  in  the  Ameri- 
can carpet  industry.    In  competitive  position,  hand  and  machine 
roducts  rest  on  a  very  different  basis;  the  profitable  production  of 
andmade  carpetings  in  the  United  States  is  not  possible,  and  there 
is  no  hand  industry  with  which  that  of  the  Orient  or  Europe  com- 
petes, while  the  American  machine  industry  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  meets  competition  of  European  machine-made  goods, 
although  such  goods  do  not  form  a  large  factor  on  the  market. 
From  the  fiscal  point  of  view,  the  two  classes  of  products  are  auite 
distinct:  TTie  first  is,  in  general,  a  noncompetitive,  luxury  procluct, 
the  imports  of  which  would  not  be  greatly  affected  bv  the  height  of 
the  duty,  and  a  duty  on  which  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  source 
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the  second  is  a  competitive  product,  and  the  duty  may 
as  protective  as  well  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
iirw^.-— Within  the  machine-made  fabrics,  division  has 
3tween  the  different  types — that  is,  between  the  dijfferent 
which  the  different  carpets  derive  their  names.  Here 
)|is  are  clear;  ^  in  fact,  probably  clearer  than  for  any 
product.  In  costs  ana  prices  these  different  fabrics 
or  less  distinct  classes,  though  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
jtween  Axminster,  tapestry,  and  velvet  are  less  than 
a  and  the  other  types.     Two  types  diflfer  markedly 

The  product  made  on  the  power  loom  which  imitates 
riental  weave  has  only  recently  been  marketed,  and 
ed  at  a  relatively  high  labor  cost.  This  loom  is  open 
1  from  looms  established  abroad  to  produce  the  same 
econd  of  these  types  is  chenille  Axminster,  which  also 
labor  costs,  and  m  which  the  long-established  British 
s  active  competition.  The  statement*  just  made 
ages  of  labor  cost  involved  in  the  production  of  the 
is  indicative  of  the  difference  in  competitive  position 
pes. 
classification  used  in  this  report  has  involved  not  only 

between  the  hand  and  machine  product  and  the 
of  fabrics,  but  also  between  the  oifEerent  forms — 
led  rugs,  seamless  rugs.  The  results  of  the  cost  study 
his  distinction  between  forms  for  fabrics  produced 
5  are  presented  on  pages  91  to  95.  For  tapestry  the 
3s  indicate  an  additional  cost,  for  seamless  rugs,  of 
er  cent.  For  the  other  fabrics  the  variations  are  so 
ent  further  generalization  of  this  kind.  For  velvet 
igs  than  for  carpets  appears  in  four  out  of  the  eight 
ind  in  one  out  of  the  three  given  for  seamless  Ax- 
t  such  differences  are  extremely  slight,  and  can  not 
ignificant.  It  can  not  be  said  that. there  has  been 
r  the  excess  cost  of  rugs  to  have  become  less  or 
le  five-year  period  shown;  in  some  cases  it  has  in- 
s  decreased. 

'  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  these  figures  is  felt  to 
it  roll  goods  and  rugs,  both  of  the  standard  speci- 
'e  rarefy  made  in  tne  same  mill.  The  decline  of 
I  goods  has  also  been  a  factor,  as  has  the  lack  of 
IS  designed  for  or  fitted  to  show  by  what  amoimt 
st  per  square  yard  of  a  rug  exceeds  the  production 
.rd  of  roll  goods  of  the  same  type  and  specifications. 
ihow  as  great  variation  between  carpets  and  rugs 

Lgures,  in  so  far  as  available,  thus  give  no  basis  for 
percentage  by  which  cost  or  prices  for  rugs,  either 
3,  exceeds  that  of  roll  goods  of  the  same  type  and 
neral  considerations  indicate  such  a  difference 
an  the  figures  themselves.  From  such  considera- 
variation  would  be  expected  for  chenille  -Ax- 

iin  velvet  are  Identical  fabrics;  so  also  oiie>frame  Brussels  and  plain  tapestry; 
to  eacli  is  not  clear. 
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minster,*  and  less  variation  in  the  case  of  velvet  and  tapestry  than 
in  the  case  of  the  other  types  except  chenille. 

(b)  TARIFF  PHRASEOLOGY. 

The  tariff  classification  provided  for  by  the  act  of  1913  for  carpets 
and  rugs  is  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  analysis  which  this 
report  nas  followed.  Several  points,  however,  are  involved  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  tariff  paragraphs  which  have  not  been  touched 
in  the  summary  immediately  preceding.  Among  them  is  the  fact 
that  1 1  out  of  25  paragraphs  ol  Schedule  K  were  devoted  to  carpet- 
ings,  and  2  of  the  remaining  14  para^aphs  defined  wool  and  gave 
the  date  on  which  the  scheoule  went  into  effect.  Under  the  act  of 
1922  carpets  and  rugs  are  covered  in  these  paragraphs. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1920  imports  of  carpetings  made  up  only  2.9 

f>er  cent  of  the  value  of  all  articles  entered  under  this  schedule.  In 
act,  machine-made  carpeting,  to  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  carpet 
paragraphs  was  devoted,  formed  a  negligible  percentage  of  imports 
under  Schedule  K  of  the  act  of  1913. 

Some  terms  have  become  obsolete.     They  are: 

'^Moquette,'^  which  is  the  French  word  for  Wilton,  and  which  is  not 
now  applied  to  machine-made  products  in  the  TTnited  States,  though 
at  one  time  it  was  applied  to  a  type  of  Axminster. 

*' Saxony,'^  which  signifies  a  wool  Wilton. 

''Toumay  velvet,'*  which  is  a  kind  of  velvet  carpeting. 

''AU-chain  Venetian,"  and  ''wool  Dutch, *'  products  oi  the  ingrain 
type,  of  no  importance  to-day. 

''Bockings,''  ''covers,''  and  "bed  sides,"  are  products  of  no  pres- 
ent importance. 

The  following  groupings,  used  in  the  act  of  1922,  omit  obsolete 
terms  and  bring  together  or  separate  the  several  kinds  of  floor  cover- 
ings which  the  decisions  and  tne  facts  show  might  well  be  combined 
or  separated,  as.  the  case  may  be: 

1.  Oriental,  Axminster,  Savonnerie,  Aubusson,  and  other  carpets  and.  rugs,  not 
made  on  a  power-driven  loom;    *    *    ♦.     (Par.  1116.) 

This  brings  together  all  handmade  carpets  and  rugs  and  adds 
Savonnerie,  which  is  a  term  applied  to  a  French  hand-tiuted  product 
more  extensively  imported  than  some  of  the  others  hitherto  provided 
for  by  name. 

2.  *  *  *  carpets  and  rugs  of  oriental  weave  or  weaves,  produced  on  a  power- 
driven  loom;  chenille  Axminster  carpets  and  rugs,whether  woven  as  separate  caipetfl 
and  rugs  or  in  rolls  or  any  width;  all  the  foregoing,  plain  or  figured,  -'  *  *.  (Par- 
1116.) 

This  provides  for  carpets  and  rugs  woven  on  power  looms  which 
reproduce  the  oriental  weave.  Chenille  Axminsters  are  also  included 
in  this  group  because  they  are  power-loom  products  which  entail  a 
considerable  amoimt  of  hand  work  and  which  carry  a  high  percentage 
of  labor  cost. 

3.  Axminster  carpets  and  rugs,  not  specially  provided  for;  Wilton  carpets  and  rugs; 
Brussels  carpets  and  rugs;  velvet  and  tapestry  carpets  and  rugs;  and  carpets  and  rugs 
of  like  character  or  description,     *    *    *.     (Par.  1117.) 

'  One  manufacturer  estimates  that  the  cost  of  seamless  chenille  Axminster  rugs  would  exceed  that  o( 
roll  goods  of  corresponding  quality  by  perhaps  9  or  10  per  cent. 
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ping  covers  all  other  machine-made  wool  carpets  and 

ingrains  which  are  of  a  somewhat  different  class  and, 

e  now  usually  made  in  the  United  States  of  other  mate- 

)ol. 

fits  and  inpdn  rugs  or  art  squares,  of  whatever  material  composed, 
rugs  of  like  character  or  description,  not  specially  provided  for, 

1117.) 

iin  carpetings  are  differentiated  in  method  of  mannf  ac- 
now  usuajly  in  material  from  the  regular  standard  wool 
ted  in  group  3. 

)or  coverings^  including  mats  and  druggets,  not  specially  provided 
lolly  or  in  chief  value  01  wool,    *    *    *     (Par.  1117.) 

sket  clause  that  covers  not  only  mats  and  druggets  but 
r  type  of  wool  carpeting  that  might  not  properly  be 
any  of  the  groups  more  specificaUy  described. 

lOckB,  and  all  other  articles  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  carpets  or 
ially  provided  for,    *    *    *.     (Par.  1118.) 

rugs  are  not  infrequently  used  in  making  other  articles, 
ssocks  are  mentioned  specifically  only  as  an  indication 
this  group  (par.  1118)  which  includes  all  articles,  not 
led,  made  m  whole  or  in  part  from  carpets  or  rugs. 

(0)   SPECIFIC   DUTIES. 

rugs  are  provided  for  at  ad  valorem  rates  in  the  act 

also  the  case  in  "the  act  of  1913;  in  the  preceding  two 

compound  duties.     A  summary  of  the  duties  on  the 

carpetings  has  been  presented  on  preceding  pages  of 

n  of  specific  duties  would  raise  the  questioli  of  dis- 
L  rugs  and  carpets  in  a  more  pronounced  form  than 
31  duties.  Under  an  ad  valorem  system  the  higher 
isults  in  the  higher  duty  upon  rugs.  The  compound 
i  1909  resulted  also  in  aneavier  rate  for  rugs,  although 
ban  under  an  ad  valorem  system, 
be  acts  of  1913,  1909,  and  1897  have  been  applied 
es  of  domestic  carpeting,  as  previously  presented, 

duties  are  computed  and  presented  in  the  following 
pose  of  showing  differences  in  the  rates  levied  upon 

carpeting  by  the  acts  mentioned.  In  reading  the 
:ept  in  mind  that  the  prices  used  are  domestic,  and 
3  nigh  prices  of  June,  1920.  Under  high  prices  the 
ts  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  or  compound  duties 
r  for  rugs  and  carpets  by  a  greater  amount  than 
— that  IS,  if  the  pnces  per  square  yard  of  a  carpet 
>nd  $2,  respectively,  and  the  duty  50  per  cent,  the 
pecific  equivalent  of  the  duty  will  be  $0.50,  while 
jh  are  doubled,  the  difference  between  the  specific 
5aine  rate  will  be  $1.  Likewise,  imder  high  prices. 
tiween  the  specific  equivalents  of  the  compound 
icts  of  1909  and  1897  and  the  act  of  1913  will  be 
5  greater  weight  of  the  ad  valorem  portion  of  the 
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Ad  valorem  and  ipeeifie  raU$  of  duty  on  oarpeti  and  rugs  on  the  bans  of  typical  prim, 

June,  1920.^ 

[Acts  of  1913, 1900,  and  1807.] 

ROLL  GOODS. 


::.] 


DMoripUon. 


Brussds: 

5-tnmef  340'pitoh,  9-wire. 

6-frame,  250-pltoh,  9-wire. 
Wilton,  worat«d: 

fl-fntme,   250-pltch,    IS}- 
wire. 

A-fimme,  210-pitch,  9-wire. 
Wilton,  wool: 

Mrame,  35d-pitch,  8}>wlre 


33A-pitch.  9-wire 

No  spedacations 

Tapeatry: 

a06-pitch,  0.3-wire,  a-«hot . 


900-pltch,  8-wire. 

Velvet: 

19(>>pitoh,  9-wlre,  2-shot. . 

ISO-pitch,  a-wire,  a-shot.. 
190-pitoh,  9-wire,  a-shot. . 
Axminster: 

7.2  by7 


%"''■ 


10  specifications 

Chenille  Ajcminster,  tt-row... . 


D<Hnestic 
price  per 
square 
yard  of 
typical 
fabric. 


14.11 
4.00 
7.80 


6^08 

6^53 
0.79 

%m 

3.U 

3.02 
6^34 

4.87 

iaooy 


Duties. 


Act  of  1013. 


Ad  va- 
lorem 
rate 
(per 
cent). 


25 
25 
30 


Equiv- 
alent 
speeifio 
rate  per 
square 
yard. 


Acts  of  1000  and  1807. 


Rate. 


$1.03  '  44  cents  per  so  uare  yard  plna 

I     40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
1.15  ' do7. 


2.34  '  00  cents  per  square  yard  phis 
I     40  per  cent  ad  vararem. 


30 

30 
30 

30 

20 

30 

30  i 
3D 

35 

35, 

"is* 


1.83 

too 

Z94  I 


I 


60  cents  per  square  yard  plus 
40  pw  Cttit  ad  valorem. 

""!do.V'Jl!!!;;i!!!!!!!!]!!! 


.  10  I  28  cents  per  square  yard  phis 

40  oer  cent  ad  valorem. 
.51  : do 


.94  .  40  cents  per  square  yard  plus 
!     40  per  cent  ad  valorem* 

LOO  do 

L90   do 


L  36    60  cents  per  square  yard  plus 

'     40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
L70   do 


Equiv- 
alent 


Eooiv- 

alent 

ad  va- 


rate  per   ^^ 


square 
yard. 


(per 
cent). 


S2.08 
2.28 
3.72 


X85    60  cents  per  square  yard  plus 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


3.03 

3.21 
4.52 

L28 

L36 

L«5 

L85 
2.94 

2.17 

2.55 

'5.06 


I 


5a59 
^.57 
47.69 


4SL83 

4B.16 
46l17 

5L20 

5a  56 

52.72 

5L10 
4&S7 


521 36 
45^ 


|V- 


jg 


SEAMED  RIT.S  (9  by  13). 


Brussels: 

5-frame,  340-pitch,  9-wire. 


$4.78; 
4.75 


I 

ias3 . 

I 


5-frame,  256-p(tch .  9-wire . ' 
Wilton,  worsted: 

Wrame,   256-pitdi,    131-  ' 
wire, 

5-trame,  210-pitch,  9-wire 

Wilton,  woo): 

5irame,  256-pitch.  Si-wirv  4      ^  ^ 

S36-|^tcb,  9-wire, iv  1*^ 

No  specifications i  tn^U 

Tapestry: 

a08-pitch,  9.3-wire,  3-«bot 


300-pitch,  S-wire. 

Velvet: 

190-pitch«  9-ww,  l^iioC . 


IS^pitrft,  Si-wiie,  l-!^Mit . 
li^S-i^ich,  9-wire>^o* , 
Axminster: 

7^  by  7 


^bvT 

N  <>  sp«i5«rti«is 

ClwaiUe  Aottnaer.  »tow. 


X3S 


I 


25 

35 

30 


$1.20     44  cents  per  square  yard  phis 
*)  oer  cent  ad  valkvem. 
L19   d> 


1 25    60  cents  per  square  vard  phis 
4J  per  cent  ad 


$2.35 
SL34 
4.93 


30 


i 


30   2?  c^.ts  per  square  3rard  plus 

40  Der  cent  ad 
30   do, 


30 

30 

5C 


«?  vvr^ts  per  square  yard  pins 
«>  :>«•  cent  ad 

i.^ 

iA. 


L«: 


K^  .-^rtj  wr  «qaaxe  foat  pins  . 
4^'  T^er  c«^=t  ad  valorem 

^- 

-,.ix < 


49L16 
49l26 
45i52 


30  1  T^  \«>  cents  per  square  rard  plus  7  2.94'  50.34 
30  3.  AS  f  «)  per  cent  ad  valorem.  =\  3.34  4&83 
.>^        2  *,^   do. 3.86       47.80 


4.89       4562 
5l96  !     44.47 

I 


2.19       67.80 


"ibrti 
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ates  of  duJty  on  carpets  and  ruaa  on  the  bona  of  typical  priceif 
July,  19tO--Contmuei. 


SEAMLESS  RU08  (9  by  12). 

Duties. 

Domestic 
price  per 
square 
yard  of 
typical 
fabric. 

Act  of  1913. 

Acts  Of  1909  and  1887. 

Ad  va- 
lorem 
rate 
(per 
cent). 

Equlv- 
aient 
specific 
rate  per 
square 
yard. 

Bate. 

* 

Equiv- 
alent 
specific 
rate  per 
square 
yard. 

Equiv- 
alent 

ad  va^ 

lorem 
rate 
(per 

cent). 

25 
25 

30 

30 

30 
30 
30 
30 

20 

20 

30 

30 
30 

50 

50 

50 

«50 

«35 

» 

. .•...*•..•  •.•....i......  ««. 

$13.20 

$3.96 

60  cents  per  square  yard  plus 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

$5.88 

44.56 

/ 

\   U3.77 

2.76 
2.80 
3.76 
4.03 

4.13 

.55 

.56 

1.13 

1.20 
1.49 

2.36 

2.16 
1.85 
5.89 
4.12 

60  cents  per  square  yard  plus 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

28  cents  per  square  yard  plus 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

40  cents  per  square  yard  plus 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

6.11 

1.38 

1.40 

1.90 

2.01 
2.39 

2.79 

2.63 
2.38 
6.61 
5.31 

44.37 

saoo 

50.00 
50.53 
49.88 

4.97 

do 

48.09 

4.72 
4.32 

10  cents  per  square  foot  plus 

40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
(  0 

59.11 
6a  88 

3.69 
11.78 

do 

do 

64.50 
47.62 

60  cents  per  square  yard  plus 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

45.07 

g.  *  At  present  und^  litigation. 

tes  of  the  act  of  1913  were  20, 25, 30, 35,  and  50  per 
le  type  of  carpeting.  The  ad  valorem  equivalents, 
1920  domestic  prices  of  the  rates  charged  in  the 
9  vary  little  from  50  per  cent,  alike  ui)on  the  differ- 
ing. The  mort  pronounced  variation  is  in  the 
ugs,  oh  which  the  ad  valorem  part  of  the  duty 
high  rate  also  provided  for  oriental  rugs.  The 
ed  to  chenille  Axminster  rugs,  but  the  resulting 
mt  is  below  50  per  cent. 

types  of  carpeting  the  equivalent  specific  rates 
ary  as  follows:  Tapestry,  $0.50  to  $0.56  per 
the  rates  of  the  act  of  1913,  and  $1.28  to  $1.40 
the  two  preceding  acts;  velvet,  $0.94  to  $1.90 
bhe  1913  act,  $1.65  and  $2.94  under  the  earlier 
3  to  $1.20  and  $2.08  to  $2.35;  Axminster,  $1.26 
to  $2.79;  Wilton,  $1.75  to  $4.13  and  $2.94  to 
\xminster  (shown  for  only  one  item),  $3.85  (roll 
mless  ruga),  and  $5  (roll  goods)  to  $5.61  (seam^ 


f-  . 


■A 

-i 


Si  If-;., 


^  ^ 


I/O 


tAfciJ-l-    iSf'.hUATlOS  ^UBVETS. 


'n»«  ffruif'UPHi  otfjt'^'i  of  the  uMe  is  to  compare  the  equiyjuent 
*f»^'»f)/'  r»t^«  ('fiUuiUiM  ffpT  rug%  and  carpets.  The  percentages  by 
wliirti  ttio  n\HU'M\i',  tluiuM  on  nigh  exceedea  those  on  carpets  are  pre- 
m^uUu\  Inflow; 

t'tn^nhtUP0  hy  mhkh  lh€  eqaitfiUnl  tpenljir  rata  levied  on  rug$  exceeded  tkote  imrfon 

r/trpeU  (bang  1920  domestic  prices). 


Actflf 
ifix 


Ktirf 


UK. 


»  -j 

\  . I 

%rH>M«i|K  vIMiwmA  nm«  ov«r  c«rp«U):  t 

V  ' 

1^  ■ 

^  >wM«i)Nqt  ?^iii»  ATtf  (wrp«u> 

^  -n^m^M  ?^ii^  »TW  <mrp«*N 

,   -n^m^M  ^>[^»r  (ii»tia  T^^{»^ 

^^•tvM,  i»*r»»»4  ^mmm4  nii»  o^tc  ««rptCs>  A 

»-   <»iji>f<»»»iw»<<Mry*u^ 


« 

9 
M 

r 

t 


14 

a 


g 

3 

U 
t 

a 

3 


1 
t 

S 

u 


s 

u 


T:r-^^^.•UJ:  Ti**'  tmVJe  it  will  be  sf«i  tiaa  the  ma  rf  :**I5  bbAc  * 
.1^  JiS^renv  \i^ixsL  herm^f*Wk  cupets  aad  raps,  n:  iJir  tias  «f  die 
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jld  probably  be  increased  if  prices  of  the  various 
[■  a  number  of  differing  specifications,  rather  than 
pical"  fabrics  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  in 
uch  differences  suggest  the  difficulties  involved  in 
F  a  specific  rate  per  yard  on  rugs  and  carpets, 
djusttnent  of  rate  between  the  forms  of  carpeting 
case  of  handmade  articles,  which  are  imported  as 
the  inoports  classified  as  carpets  woven  whole  and 
t  articles,  though  machine-made  goods  are  also  in 
d.  Imports  for  selected  years  under  the  three 
preceding  table  are  presented  below,  showing  both 
rem  and  equivalent  specific  rates.  It  is  to  be 
e  figm^s  given  are  for  import  values,  not  American 
the  last  table. 


id  valorem  anaiptdjic  rata  for  ttlt 


tectedytar$. 


dulitt,  and  equiva- 


rfduty. 

(Jumtltr 

V»hw. 

«Ki 

vibu 
per  unit 

loran 

nte. 

i 

qt»rer»rfphia 

%% 

833; 184 
497,177 

IWJ84 

771,022 
857  847 
I,1S4.»8 
4»,M7 

l3,iS3,M7 

i 
:    i 

1         w 

tl,lS5,8M 

a,jJ2,i»a 

1,389,  J84 

S 

OS 

1     li 

1            01 

•<.18 
*.18 

4.13 

8.17 
7.W 

Peel, 
81.83 

so:  00 
6000 
80.00 

ttST 

au 

the  fiscal  year  1909,  under  the  rates  of  the  act  of 
iquivalent  to  61.52  per  cent  of  their  value,  or  at  the 
square  yard.  The  years  1911  and  1913  show  very 
rhe  50  per  cent  duty  levied  by  the  act  of  1913 
equivalent  to  S2.12  per  square  yard  in  the  fiscal 
919  it  was  $2.49.  The  fiscal  year  1920  shows  a  jump 
nding  to  the  increase  in  price;  the  year  1921,  a  de- 
1  the  year  1922,  a  decfine  to  »2.80  following  the 
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General  imporU  of  Cla**  III  vool,  189I-t9tl. 


ao- 

QUMUIT- 

Vyo,.       '    FlMlTWmdtdJDH 

QuMtity. 
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I*rodzLCtion  of  carpeti,  1916-1917,^ 


1915 

1916 

1917 

Square 
yards. 

Ratio. 

Square 
yards. 

Ratio. 

Square 
yards. 

Ratio. 

»«*••••« 

14,258,687 
6,474,831 
2,326,715 
6, 310, 815 

14, 906, 870 

3,492,222 

3,055,516 

1, 077, 704 

431, 725 

Percent. 

27.72 

10.64 

4.53 

12.28 

29.16 

6.79 

5.94 

2.10 

.84 

15,090,a52 
6,368,577 
2,109,377 
7,111,274 

17, 160, 523 

3, 516, 126 

3,488,905 

1,319,483 

577, 122 

Percent. 

26.7 

11.3 

8.7 

12.5 

30.2 

6.2 

6.1 

2.3 

1.0 

12, 105, 163 

4,928,066 

974,827 

5,894,667 

12,974,098 

2,978,693 

3,435,500 

1,235,057 

550,485 

Percent. 
26.9 
10.9 

2.2 
13.1 
28.8 

6.6 

7.6 
'2  7 

1  2 

51,425,085 

100.00 

56,741,439 

100.0 

45,076.556 

100.0 

Var  Cominodlties:  1918.  Production  in  that  census  was  given  in  linear  vards. 
Into  square  yards  on  the  assumption  that  all  carpetings  were  reported  as  of 
In.  in  which*  brandi  the  36-inch  width  is  universal.  Some  inaccuracy  un- 
ecially  with  regard  to  Axminster  and  Smyrna  figures,  since  in  the  chenille 
les  it  IS  customary  to  deal  on  the  square-yard  basis,  and  it  is  uncertain  in  iust 
irers  of  these  goods  converted  their  productions  to  "linear  yard"  basL*:. 

Ic  prochiction  by  several  forms  of  manufacture^  19X9  and  1914. 

* 

[Census  of  Manufactures.] 


1919 

1914 

Carpets  or 
roll  goods. 

Seamed 
rugs. 

Seamless 
rugs. 

Carpets  or 
roll  goods. 

Seamed 
rugs. 

Seamless 
rugs. 

•  •  •  • 
'  •  •  •  • 
•  •  •  •  • 

8q.  yards. 
2,024,291 
1,227,816 
148,686 
4,376,196 
2,000,294 
1,199,714 

8q.  yards, 
7,209,480 
2,954,601 

744,160 
1,292,488 

116,988 

8q,  yards. 

5,466,623 

781,814 

10,281 

4,197,114 

7,878,817 
820,911 
807,741 

6,828,638 
310,181 
338,442 

8q.  yards, 
1,451,752 
1,900,048 
693,827 
4,856,066 
2,612,947 
5,795,807 

8q.  yards. 
9,637,852 
3,574,464 
2,000,819 
2,913,657 
2,727,734 

8q.  yards, 
4,653,231 
140,851 
4,194 
5,458,096 
8,273,673 
3,177,563 

822,150 

4,168,954 

178,058 

989,212 

154,673 

1,297,631 

iaU  used  in  the  carpet  and  rug  industry ^  1899-1919. 
[Census  of  Manufactures.] 


Quantity. 

1919 

1914 

1909 

1904 

1899 

Pounds. 

36,261,904 

21,905,916 

6,272,522 

3,864,826 

560,664 

Pounds. 

52,552,449 

39,218,831 

3,469,283 

3,802,789 

3,419,715 

Pounds. 

64,135»020 

51,474,353 

5,400,944 

5,147,130 

2,732,034 

Pounds. 

51,320,521 

31,551,895 

6,805,802 

1, 997, 369 

2,172,481 

Pounds. 

51,871,334 

37,560,231 

6,189,757 

1,943,942 

2,325,054 

1» 

146,959,916 

163,244,236 

177,415,128 

193,848,068 

162,330,087 

17,389,500 
4,164,565 

17,309,949 
2,280,055 

21,626,360 
9,267,278 

24,619,137 
7,602,200 

25,718,747 

11,292,749 

26,166,241 

8,792,876 

32,431,400 

11,355,993 

27,421,831 

8,228,200 

32,996,316 
9,218,267 

19,823,561 
8,388,211 

dent  omitted  from  total. 
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MaUriaU  used  in  the  carpet  and  rug  vnduitry^  1899-1919 — Continued. 


v^S.^ 


^•^                         t   9  ^ 

1 

MAtAriftL 

t^uanuiy.                                                 m 

1919 

1914 

1909                   1904 

189d 

Yams  purchased— Continued. 

Jute,  vegetable  fibers 

Other 

Potmdi. 
45,119,813 
921,655 

Pound*. 
50,148,266 
341,114 

Poundt. 
55,592,343 
781,028 

Pounds. 
49,119,558 
1.112,138 

Pound*. 
38,846,411 
426.384 

.,    •  M.m.f    .w                                                                        J 

Total  yarns  purchased. . . . 

87,125,606 

122,604,355 

128,343,984       129,669,120 

109,699,152 

Total  materials 

134,139,542 

185,848,501 

205,759,112 

191,965,293 

172,029,239 

w 

Value. 

Wool 

113,258,060 

1,847,332 

1,426,110 

130,290 

110,493,743 
402,225 
343,916 
476,610 

111,752,396 
474,057 
533,302 
513,392 

$10,431,146 
503,588 
251,112 
341,309 

$8,104,107 

A  rimal  hair 

549,61(i 

Cotton 

129,449 

Waste  and  ndtta 

305,733 

Total  raw  material 

16,661,801 

11,716,494 

13,273,147 

11,617,155 

9,088,899 

Yarns  purchased: 

Woolen 

11,337,800 
4,479,808 
8,972,737 
1,062,197 
9,399,764 
1,788,833 

5,821,848 
4,502,906 
4,637,673 
1,414,924 
6,040,186 
658.254 

5,036,118 
5,588,915 
4,772,594 
1,606,009 
•    3,926,694 
408,121 

6,648,001 
5,405,072 
4,757,850 
1,355,892 
3,404,516 
339,285 

5,030,654 

Worsted 

3,541,860 

Cotton 

2,744,928 
1,164,826 

Linen 

Jute,  vegetable  fibers 

Other 

2,476,029 
332,682 

Total  yams  purchased 

37,041,229 

23,165,791 

21,338,451 

21,910,616 

15,293,979 

Chemicals,  dve^tuffs 

2,917,202 

1,378,509 
6,019,429 

1,729,492 
3,221,914 

1,467,476 
2,952,707 

1,151,728 
1,694,115 

All  other  materials 

TotaL 

2,917,208 

7,397,938 

4,951,406 

4,420,183 

2,845,841 

Total  materiftte. 

56,020,232 

42,280,223 

39,563,004 

37,947,954 

27,228.719 

Jf^tBUt 


£51 

n 


ber. 


t 


h%--^ 


-^ 


4i- 

■■t       'J 


•Jl-^. 


^>;^ 


''m 


%S^'' 


ivf*^ 


■l**- 


4"? 


tij 


W^w. 


-j^v- 


Quantities  of  wool  and  other  yams  consumed  in  domestic  carpet  industry. 


Yam. 


Woolen. 

Worsted. 

Cotton.. 

Jute 

Linen. . . 
Other... 


Total. 


Woolen. . 
Worsted. 
Cotton. . 

Jute 

Linen. . . 
Other. . . 


Total. 


1010 


MfinuffM^ 
tared. 


Povmdi. 

28,121,404 

5,608,211 

155,255 

1,393,885 


Purchased. 


Ptrnndi, 

17,389,600 

4,164,565 

It,  «flW,  V4V 

45,119,812 

3,280,055 

921.655 


Total. 


Povmdi, 
25,510,994 

9,766.776 
17,465,204 
46,513,097 

2,280,055 
921,655 


102,457,781 


1914 


ManuliM- 
tured. 


Poundt, 
35,615,821 
10,253,791 

2,068,435 


Purchased. 


Pounds. 
21,686,360 

9,267,278 
24,619,137 
59,148,266 

7,602,200 
341,114 


Total. 


Poundt, 
57,242,181 
19,521.069 
26,687,572 
50,148,266 
7,602,200 
341,114 


170,542,402 


Yam. 


1909 


Manu(iiic> 
tured. 


Pounds. 
37,184,277 
94,093,571 

3,023,102 


Purchased. 


Pounds. 
25,718,747 
11,292,749 
26,166,241 
55,592,343 

8,792,876 
781,028 


Total. 


Pounds. 

62,903,024 

26,386,320 

55,»2,343 

8,792.876 

781,028 


182,644,934 


tabifp  infobmation  surveys.  1 

Appendix  C. 
jttamtrt,  andprodueU,  carpttandrugirtduilry,^  18S9~1919. 


Cpltsl. 

■W«gBttni*». 

VrIuc. 

PBcoant 

pu^^. 

ber. 

Percent 

ShSrat 

Fercent 

intTBBS* 

i«e,46t 

aw 

ei,03 

21,933 

-28.76 

306 

-4,n 

Usterisb. 

rS 

increftM. 

increase. 

K^r, 

>3 

10B.08 

*" 

170.42 

76 

so,  Census  of  Wool 


1M>,  and  rrom  Cenmi  ol  Wool  MBDotectuno: 


,.,. 

«» 

i»a> 

1W4 

PensQtage  of  total. 

1919 

1914 

IMS 

1904. 

2 
2T 

43 

J 

2.87 

S.63 

g.e3 

30.94 
40.29 

4.32 

25 
49 

sara 

4.33 

75  1           ^ 

139 

139 

mo9 

moo 

moo 

lOAOO 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAQE  EARNERS. 


,... 

1909 

r^ 

1919 

1014 

1909 

1904 

i9;88i 

622 
23;  290 

S3 
1,027 

ASS 

iii 

aoo 

.23 
.23 

7i:3e 

aos 

72.39 

^71 

1 

22,933 

31,309 

33,307 

m 

moo 

loaoo 

100.09 

o 

ol  Manubctuiss:  I' 


^^&¥ 


iS**l 
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EstablishmenUf  wage  earners,  and  products,  according  to  *^ value  of  producU,^^  1904^ 

1909,  1914r  and  iPiP— Continued. 


VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS. 


Establishments 

1010 

mi  M 

1909 

1904 

$15,398 

61,527 

2,717,194 

20,101,544 

38,690,770 

Percentage  of  total. 

producing— 

iVlV                             IVAV 

1 

1 

1919 

1914 

1909       1904 

Less  than  $5,000 

15,000  to  820,000 

120,000  to  1100, 000.... 
$100,000  to  $1,000,000.. 
Over  $l/)00.000 

4,610 

38,960 

454,571 

16,062,834 

106,603,363 

$104,006 

1,662,234 

18,443,847 

48,918,098 

$30,390 

134,346 

2,217,254 

17,772,495 

51,083,667 

a  01 

.08 

.37 

13.03 

86.56 

"6.15" 

2.40 

26.06 

7a  00 

a04         0.03 
.19          .10 

3.11         4.41 
24.97        32.64 
7L69        62.82 

Total 

123,253,828 

69, 128, 185 

71, 188, 152 

61,586,433 

loaoo 

loaoo 

100.00      100.00 

VALUE  ADDED  BY  MANUFACTURE.* 


IndoQ 


iacbd 


"- .  -  -f ■»' 


y<. 


Establiahmeots  producing— 


Less  than  $5,000 

$5,000  to  $ao^ 

$aoi)oo  to  $100,000... 

$100,000  to  $1,000,000 
Over  $1,000,000 

TotaL 


*  1904  not  reported. 


1919 


3,211 

16/MM 

197,406 

6,205,516 

49,623,060 


56,135,789 


1914 


$66,953 

629,727 

6,870,993 

19,290,280 


26,847,962 


1909 


$14,460 

78,683 

1,020,820 

7,3n,144 

23,118,041 


31,625,148 


Percentage  of  totaL 


1919 


a  01 
.03 
.85 

n.si 

88.40 


100.00 


1914 


0.21 

2.35 

25.50 

71.85 


100.00 


Appendix  D, 


1909 


0.04 
.25 

3L23 
23.38 
73.10 


loaoo 


Number  of  looms  listed  in  the  carpet  and  rug  industry,  by  States,  1909,^  1914 y^  and  1919} 


.i-J^Si 


■jt  - ' 


v^s' 


-^. 


V^fl 


r-i>-,-?: 


yr^_^5;. 


•(i-:s 


rtr:/ 


Kind  of  carpet. 

year. 

United 
States. 

Con- 
necti- 
cut. 

Indi- 
ana. 

Massa- 
chu- 
setts. 

New 
Jersey. 

New 
York. 

Penn- 

syl- 

vania. 

AH 

other. 

Ingrain 

1999 
1914 
1919 
1909 
1914 
1919 
1909 
1914 
1919 
1909 
1914 
1919 
1909 
1914 
1919 
1909 
1914 
1919 

1909 
1914 
1919 

3,705 
1  820 
1,326 
1,664 
2,500 
2,323 
2,670 
2,071 
1,619 
2,562 
2,730 
2,145 
1,021 
498 
418 
19 

105 
47 

ii* 

484 
170 
268 

24 
170 

55 
926 
764 
340 
340 
370 
173 

62 

42* 

117 

46 

31 

109 

94 

24 

26 

69 

77 

114 

8 

131 

105 

60 

772 

938 

895 

581 

334 

333 

1,433 

1,522 

1,365 

306 

175 

248 

2,888 

1,487 

947 

683 

1,195 

1,135 

806 

752 

764 

308 

433 

350 

501 

315 

104 

35 

Tapestry  and  velvet 

Brussels  and  Wilton 

A«minster.  r  r 

67 
241 
207 
244 
127 
158 
365 
336 
171 

1 
4 

Smvma 

io 

Venetian 

Total 

« 11,641 
«  9,709 
•7,897 

1 

1  Census  of  Manufactures:  1909,  Table  74,  p.  130.        « Census  of  Manufactures:  1019,  Table  40. 

>  Census  of  Manufactures:  1914,  Table  51,  p.  78.         « Excludes  Colonial  or  rag  carpet  and  rug  looms. 
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id  rug  looms f  by  types  of  carpeting ^  1899-1919. 
actures;  Census  of  1914;  War  Census  of  1918;  and  Census  of  1919.] 


1899 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1918 

1910 

1^526 

»247 

»  2,313 

I  4,362 

1^454 

11,694 

12,929 

J795 

» 1,021 

1,251 

569 

1498 

1,281 

1,309 

550 

1,521 

•2,730 

858 

496 

•942 

1,561 

1,199 

442 

1,727 

2,428 

631 

695 

413 

1,209 

....... 

1,834 
544 
529 
761 

2,490 
549 
710 

1,433 

2,680 

636 

1,018 

2,562 

1,114 

394 

1,225 

2,145 

>et. 

1899 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1919 

92 

1 
955 

85 

42 

563 

27 

7 

57 

• 

11 

11 

Probably  indudes  Chenille  Axminster  looms. 
)n  of  carpet  and  rug  loomSj  1899-1919. 


s. 

Wilton. 

Tapestry. 

Velvet. 

Rug. 

Carpet. 

Rug. 

Carpet. 

Rug. 

Carpet. 

Rug. 

2* 

47 

507 
639 
956 
1,387 
262 

22 

71 

62 

134 

963 

1,094 

1,207 

1,016 

719 

982 

13 

1236 

1526 

562 

227 

737 

1,047 

1,138 

927 

835 

382 
279 

ooms.  •  Included  with  tapestry  looms. 

idle  looms  in  wool  manufacture^  191S'1922, 

Association  61  Wool  Manufacturers,  December,  1913,  to  October,  1918. 
id  States  Census  Bureau,  November,  1918,  to  date.'] 


>oms. 

Date. 

Looms. 

ader 
aches 
eed 
ace. 

Carpets 
and  rugs. 

Wider 

than 

50  inches 

reed 

space. 

Under 

50  inches 

reed 

space. 

Carpets 
and  rugs. 

27.2 
17.7 
25 
17.3 
30 
32 
25.9 
31.2 
20.2 
7.7 
6.7 
10.6 
9.4 
7.9 
11.3 
16.1 
9.5 
8 

82.1 

24.5 

28.3 

38.3 

48.9 

45.8 

24.5 

24 

19.6 

17.1 

17.6 

26 

19.7 

16.1 

17.7 

29.6 

31.3 

31 

June  1,1918 

Sept.  2, 1918 

Dec.  2, 1918 

Mar.  1,1919 

June  2, 1919 

S^t.  2, 1919 

Dec.  1,1919 

Mar.l,  1920 

June  1,1920 

Sept.  1,1920 

Dec.  1,1920 

Mar.  1,1921 

June  1,1921 

S^t.  1,1921 

Dec.  1,1921 

Mar.  1,1922 

June  1,1922 

Sept.  1,1922 

8.6 
13.8 
22.5 
58.1 
29.6 
19.9 
13.9 
14.9 
26.8 
51.8 
51.2 
43.1 
20.5 
22 
26.6 
31.5 
37.3 
27.6 

11.9 
15.1 
24.9 
42.4 
26.6 
22.8 
19.1 
19.8 
22.4 
34.8 
44.8 
41.7 
25.2 
28.4 
21.7 
27.1 
35.3 
23.6 

33.2 

36.8 

58 

61.4 

44.5 

37.2 

33.5 

27.7 

20.1 

35.7 

40.1 

60.5 

53 

39.7 

26.1 

21.2 

22.1 

18 

ted  States  Census  in  computing  percentages  of  idle  machinery  is  slightly 
J  by  the  National  Association  of  wool  Manufacturers. 
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ted  States  by  agreement  between  a  manufacturer  and  weavers 
for  weaving  Wiltons,^ 

[Ddlars  per  yard.] 


(peciflcations. 

3/4  loom. 

4/4  loom. 

ia2945 
.3113 
.3460 

.2629 
.2778 
.3088 
.2839 
.2945 

.4207 
.4207 

.3576 
.4758 

.1876 
.2055 
.2278 
.2419 
.2680 
.3734 

.2997 
.3102 

.4628 
.4312 

.6460 
.5164 
.7362 

ia3925 

. 

.4150 

.4613 

)t8: 

.3504 

.3704 

.4117 

.3786 

.3925 

0.0106  per  yard  extra.) 

(bf^tter  niiftlltv).  lO-wir^.  2-shot  r   r t  -  r  -  ^  x  - 

.5608 

^t8  (better  fliisuitv).  I0>w)re.  ^.flhot . . . . . .  t  r  r  t  r  - 

.5608 

ted  carpet,  A: 

.4768 

.6344 

ted  carpet,  B: 

.2501 

.2740 

.3037 

.3224 

.3572 

.4977 

}ted  carpet.  A:                                              ' 

.3997 

.4135 

.6170 

.5749 

.7291 

tiot 

.6872 

.9615 

.     '^.......w^  ^,   —    OUW    •.•••••.••••••••.••••••••«•••••• 

6/4  loom. 
.4838 

.5360 

.4417 

.4943 

IBf.  9-Wire.   2-ShOt .....,..,-  r  ,.  x  r  -  r  x  t  .  r  -  r 

.2997 

V41oam. 
.3997 

.2471 

.2787 

,  2-shot 

.2865 

2^ot. 

.2865 

6/4  loom. 
.4177 

6(4  and 
6/4  looms. 
.3839 

4/4  loom. 
.3224 

.2103 

.2368 

.2436 

.2436 

.3039 

>t 6xtra for Untn flllins^  ......,.,■,., 

S.2156 

.2398 

2.7348 

5.4696 

3.7866 

1.0618 

ler,  extra 

•10 
•6 

.1262 

>m 

',  extra. 

*6| 

tlay  work  creelin?  is  Daid » r 

.1682 

Dftld  for  TUBS  or  roll  work,  ner  dimb 

.0526 

lines 

.2103 

.3156 

)een  substituted  tot  trade  names. 


s  Plus  0.0106. 


•Hours. 


f 
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Wage  $eale  in  force  in  the  United  8taU$  hv  agreement  between  a  manufacturer  and  weatert 

for  weaving  JriUone — Continued. 

(DoUan  per  yard.) 


:i  i"'\ 


SpedfloatioDS. 


Chan^ng  cards  for  single  mg  orders,  half  for  each  set  changed. 

Drop-lea  to  be  paid  for  as  vardam. 

All  cutoats  or  smashes  to  be  paid  hour  work. 

Qrlndingandsettingupanewsetof  wires,  per  wire 

Setting  up  a  new  set  where  grinding  is  done  other  than  by  weaver 

Oyertune  when  permitted  according  to  rules,  extra  per  hour 

If  a  weaver  has  any  bad  material  in  the  loom  and  is  told  to  go  on  weaving  by  the 
superintendent,  if  not  making  wages  eqtial  to  regular  hour  pay,  his  pay  shall 
be  made  up  to  recompense  him  at  nour  pay. 
Harness  work  shaU  be  paid  at  day  work  rate. 

All  sample  work  to  be  paid  per  yard  extra  on  all  grades 

Putting  in  new  creels,  1  hour  for  each  creel. 

Slip  weaving:  When  colors  are  in  the  loom,  allow  1  hour  for  184ndi  slip  and 
changing  cards.   Additional  slips,  one-half  hour  each,  tndurting  change  of 
cards.   Slips  over  one-half  yard  will  be  paid  as  yardage. 
Altering  on  ^4  looms  will  be  paid  notleas  than  one-half  frame  for  small  number 

of  bobbins. 
Putting  in  name  or  trade-mark  shaU  be  paid  1  hour. 
Putting  leathers  on  frames,  hoar  work. 

When  a  weaver  coes  on  a  loom  which  has  been  standing  for  some  time  and  any 

or  all  yam  has  been  taken  out  of  the  loom,  he  shall  be  paid  fbll  price  for  altering. 

5  snuUl  rugs  of  any  sixe  shall  be  called  an  order,  and  snail  not  call  for  payment 

for  the  cnanging  of  cards. 
2-4-6  by  7-6  rugs  also  as  the  above. 
Putting  in  the  warp  equals  one  frame  of  altering. 
Changing  the  cylinders  to  be  paid  1  hour. 
Putting  on  false  reed,  each  time  1  hour. 

Changinff  fine  ehain  on  reed 

Cutting  down  and  drawing  up  odd  courses  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  8  oourses 

the  hour,  but  not  less  thin  1  hour  to  be  paid. 
Margins:  Owlnf  to  varying  conditions,  tiie  payment  for  marglng  will  be  left  to 
each  local  maiingsame. 

All  hour  work  to  be  paid,  per  hour 

Bzpeflmental  work  to  be  paid,  per  hour 

Fixers:  The  minimum  wage  or  the  fixers  shall  be,  per  week 

Hours:  The  working  hours  shall  be  48  hours  per  week. 
Alterations: 

Altering  up  to  256-pitch 

Chin  ts  mmes,  4  or  more  colors 

344-pitch 

Chintz,  4  or  more  colors 

Drawing  up  frame  equals  1  frame  altering. 

Breaking  in  frame  without  boy  equals  1  frame  altering. 

Tying  throus^  frame  equals  one-half  frame  for  each  frame  tied  through. 

Small  alterauons: 

Up  to  46  bobbins 

46  to  90  bobbins 

91  to  136  bobbins 

Over  135  bobbins 

Up  to  60  bobbins 

61  to  120  bobbins 

121  to  180  bobbins 

Over  180  bobbins 

Chains  and  reeds: 

Fine  chain 

Single  Jute  stuiler 

Double  lute  stufler 

3-plv  Jute  stuiler 

When  stuner  works  inside  of  loom  add  one-third  above  prices. 
Fine  chains  D  type  Dobcross  looms  to  be  paid  one-third  more. 
Tying  in  beam  without  boy,  when  ordered  bv  foreman,  equals  2  beams. 
Taking  out  beam,  including  lace,  equals  one-naif  hour. 
When  lace  has  to  be  picked,  half  hour  extra. 

Changing  footwork 

Drawing  reed 

Piedngbaok: 

344-pitch  (one  quality),  up  to  3  yards 

For  each  yard  or  fraction  over  3  yards 

344-pitoh  (second  quality),  up  to  3  3rards 

For  each  yard  or  fraction  over  3  yards 

All  Wiltons  up  to  256-pitch,  including  wool  up  to  3  yards 

For  each  yard  or  fraction  over  3  yards 

Brussels  up  to  4^  yards 

For  each  3ntfd  or  reaction  thereof  over  4^  yards 

Planted  frames,  consisting  of  4  or  more  colors  or  over,  to  be  paid  one- third  or  ov«r 
above  prices  in  their  respective  grades. 


3/4  loom.      4/4  loom. 


saosio 

.0106 
.4207 


.0210 


»l 


li 


$0.8414  I 

LU40  I 
L4306 

L9072  I 


L121i 

LI 
2.1 


r^ 


s 


.63U 

.cai 

.8414    I 
1.1570    : 


*1 

.8414 
.8414 

L1218 

Li 


> 


2.1QB7 
.8414 

2.1067 

•  < 
LI 

L06t9 

Le618 


2.8048 
L1218 

2.aM8 


L 
L 


*  Frame. 
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Trades   Protective  and  Provident  AeioeiatUm-^Uugow 
Branch, 

PRICB   LIST-nJULY,  1914. 


ifications. 


ufler): 

itsttiffer):' 

ide),2-diot 

Is,  to  be  paid  the  aame  rate  as  Saxony). 

leloom): 

r 

irlnch 

sperlndi 

>aid  for  in  proportion  to  above  rates,  but 
3  be  made  If  a  less  number  than  10  wires 
aroused. 

ire 

re 

e 

3h  and  Corona  wire,  260>pitch 

)  cents)  per  hour.) 

wire 

net 

lalf  inch  wire 

ronet  wire 

rona  wire 

wiresper  Inch,  2-shot 

i  San^ingham  (3/4  wide): 

wire 

onet 

half  inch  wire. 

i  Sandringham  (3/4  wide): 
wire 

•onet 

-half>inch  wire 

wire 

wiie 

ire 

nd  one-half-inch  wire,  260>pitch 

9  cents)  per  hour.) 
)•• 

wire 

wire 

lalUst. 


Wages  per  yard. 


? 


4.50 
4.82 
5.07 
5.58 
5.83 
0.50 

4.31 
4.50 
4.82 
5.32 
6.58 
0.34 
0.08 
0.84 


7.80 

7.80 

10.14 

10.14 

0.34 
0.08 


8.02 
0.12 
9.38 
9.03 
10.14 


7.80 

•8.11 

8.02 

9.12 

&02 
9.38 
9.03 


7.80 
8.11 
&02 
9.12 

8.34 
0.59 
7.10 
7.00 

&02 
9.12 
9.38 
9.03 

iai4 


0.84 
7.35 
7.00 


Plus 
txmus 

(140  per 
cent). 

Cents. 


10.94 
11.57 
12.17 
13.39 
13.90 
15.82 

10.34 
10.94 
11.57 
12.77 
13.89 
15.22 
14.59 
10.42 


18.80 
18.80 
24.34 
24.34 

15.22 
14.59 


20.09 
21.80 
22.51 
23.11 
24.34 


18.80 
19.40 
20.09 
21.80 

20.09 
22.51 
23.11 


1&80 
19.40 
20.09 
21.89 

15.22 
15.82 
17.04 
1&24 

20.09 
21.80 
22.51 
23.11 
24.34 


10.42 
17.04 
18.24 
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::e  list— JULY, 


VtnpttjnM. 

ications. 

Fence. 

Cents. 

a. 
"B. 

1 
16 

3 
SO 

f 

74. 

14.19 
103.41 

ts 

12.44 
0.08 

IM.M 
131. «« 

343!  ja 

18.20 

IQ  BACK. 

litoi»yHi,ii<iii^— 

M 

C-VOKZ. 

«nt.)  per  hoar. 

KffS.SJS-A'iS.'Sis 

n  J  caids  bave  to  be  put  is,  ot  when  o- 


Wagea  per  yard. 

p™. 

Cents.' 

Plus' 
(140°SJr 

■mum. 

n 

8.11 

8.U 

Is  have  M  be  cut  out  or  tted  In,  or  turned 
tlmw  (1.  c,  vhFD  the  repeat  la  less  tban 

m  tbe  UK  m  tntlrelr  different  gets  ol 
single  raipet,  e»en  though  «  be  the  sune 

'hire  osnl)  biTe  to  be  tamed  over,  per 

f  information  subveys. 

Appendix  G. 
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BRUSSELS  CARPBTS— CtmllniMd. 


FianUyrar. 

-ttUNWHj. 

ValiK. 

Put7. 

rx 

"S 

AS 

■Is 

1| 

17,  Mt 

1 

'sis 

iiS 

l.KS 

IS 

•!:S 

/"ff. 

SAXONY,  WILTON,  AND  TOURNAY  VELVET  CARPKTS. 


ino 

11 

«,7M 

M,B3§ 
S3,  BBS 

Sis 

3i;72i 

as 
!?;!£ 
II 

112!  SM 

i 

■i!;!S 
Si! 

130,  VM 
77, (B8 

11 

H.SSS 

MOM 

Basso 
sh;i»b 

^;^ 

If 

133  SW 

i7o;3»s 

W.m 

1,031,038 

iat,M» 

*7|'m? 

|i? 

M,M4 

M,323 

g;g 

M,S45 

OS, Bra 

!i;g 

71,1S9 
M.WJ 

4B;63a 
41,340 

ai 
■is 

3S,tlO 
17,471 

TAPESTRY  BRUSSELS,  PRINTED  ON  THE  WARP  OB  0TB 


7;  1*8 
4,UI 

:,S48 


tSi.SlS 
17, 3W 

S.EM 
1,430 
3,311 

i7,ioe 

14,113  . 
7,0H  I 


"Brussels  carpets  End  carpeting  of  Ilka  cbBnoUr,"  uaiti  ul  of  1813. 
''Anil  numts  of  likr  chaiacUv  or  dsscriptlon."  added  In  1>*°5. 

'-'■  "^pounds)  valued  •!  »l,a»l  i»yin|  •dditioosl  di 


lare  yards  (1,71 
rtax  levied  b; 
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-M^ — tmparuftr  emMMpCMa,  /*»0-/«J— OwwtuuHl 

1^.  nUSTKD  OS  niE  VAST  '/«  <yn»;V3KE— '.wmmkL 


i.  JTCfT**  V*  TCt  •.Ji*  Wt 
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aNQS,  FRINTBD,  COLORED  OR  OTHERWISE— CODIiuusd. 


'2  9M 

t  ,892 

JJg 

',tM 

i»;i37 

e«.2s 
es.u 

88.17 
67.06 
24.73 

20!  00 


FELT  CARPETING. 


691 

t8S5 

III 

3207 
3,097 

23 

8 

305 

1,S47 
10,097 

266 

1,092 
462               1 

'xdR 

96               1 

'%        ' 

309               1 

a^oas            ! 
2M             1 

Si 

w 

i 

72 

48 

£4 

01 

46 
64 

1 

46 
6 

sloST 

'ass 

SO.  00 

BTe  OF  WOOL.  OR  IN  PART  OF,  N.  8.  P.  F. 


73,170 
a0  59S 

1 

18,291 

r2,W4 

9;  93.'! 
IS,  860 

t28,937             to 

!i   ! 

3,457               1 

3!043               1 
7,782               1 
8,194               1 

48 
78 

18 

D IM 1°^  corns,  huaooki,  beiUdn,  vt  •quwn,  and  olbac  partlimi  of  a 


i»»- 

y 


'  "Carp*t>  '"^  earpcUni  of  wool  and  flax  or  eo 
■  "Carpets  and  ctrpeUai:  ot  wool,  or  irool  ar'  ~ 

•  Mats,  ruxsllH'  flD«s.  corns,  hassooki,  badil 
.  B.  p.  r..  lab  aDd  i8<rf.  ^  « 

'  Indudn  tau  on  which  dutr  wu  ramlttad.  t^* 

•  Ubu,  run  lor  floors,  terimi,  covers,  bassocki,  •(£.,  19M-ISia.  .— a , 

•  Not  Usled  aoparat^r,  ^tei  IBIO.  ^.  ^^ 


«»' 


L&urr  isr^caiATTi's  s;-stTrs. 


jog  tt  uk»  tl— ' 


ULPS     t.wa.«H  l.Mk.W  «.?Wi>M 

]&.«•            KMC  Hi.MI  tfiM 

;.ia         fLKw  a.  AM  it.tn 

1».«3|        n.«ra:  M.MI  <»,»w 

u.<M        it,m  I  WK  x.m, 


a.x» 


ttWrl         MAM  I  TlW 


evpet*  and  rugijbr  etmnwiptioii,  ly  fiMrIm,  t»t.t-l»tt. 
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e  wholeadU  price*  for  wool  carpets,  1913-19H — Continued. 


Actual  prices. 

Relatiye  prices. 

too 

Lowell 

8t«r 

ISO-lJtcfi. 

Tapestry 

8-wire. 

200-pitcli. 

Brussels, 

5-fraine 

Bige- 

low, 

9-wire, 

256-pitch. 

WUtOQ 

^frame 
Bige- 
low. 

Lowell 

Axmin- 

ster, 

189-iJtrii. 

Tapestry 
20o!pit^. 

Brussels, 

S-frame,! 

Bige- 

low, 

9>wire. 

2S6i>itcli. 

1 
S520 

SL728 

$L12S0 

$2.0880 

151 

162 

173 

163 

5520 

1.728 

L12S0 

2.0880 

151 

162 

173 

163 

BTfK 

L7806 

LISOO 

2.1801 

156 

167 

177 

170 

7«80^ 

L824 

LISOO 

2.2560 

160 

171 

177 

ITS 

2720 

2.112 

1.3250 

aL4480 

181 

198 

204 

101 

2720 

2.112 

L3250 

2.4480 

181 

196 

204 

191 

7184 

2.112 

1.3250 

2.7205 

200 

198 

204 

213 

8960 

2.112 

1.3250 

ZKtU) 

207 

198 

204 

221 

2320 

2.280 

L4500 

z.(xxm 

222 

214 

223 

237 

3760 

2.352 

L4500 

3.1200 

228 

221 

223 

244 

3700 

2.352 

L4500 

3.1200' 

228 

221 

223 

244 

3760 

2.352 

1.4500 

3.1200 

228 

221 

223 

244 

3760 

2.3520 

L4500 

3.12 

228 

221 

223 

244 

3700 

2.3520 

L4500 

3.12 

228 

221 

223 

244 

9022 

2.2204 

L2500 

3.0410 

208 

209 

192 

238 

8960 

2.2080 

1.3500 

3.1440 

217 

208 

208 

246 

0819 

2.2090 

L4500 

3.2524 

215 

213 

223 

254 

1840 

2.3040 

L4500 

3.3120 

220 

217 

223 

250 

1840 

2:3040 

1.4500 

3.3120 

220 

217 

223 

239 

1840 

2.3040 

L4500 

3.3120 

220 

217 

223 

259 

1840 

Z3040 

L4500 

3.3120 

220 

217 

223 

259 

1920 

2.7360 

L8000 

3.98M 

262 

257 

277 

311 

.1920 

2.7360 

1.8000 

3.98M 

262 

257 

277 

311 

.1920 

2.7360 

L8000 

3.9840 

262 

257 

277 

311 

.4800 

3.3000 

L9000 

4.1760 

275 

310 

292 

326 

.4800 

3.  :«NM) 

1.9000 

4.1760 

275 

310 

292 

326 

.4800 

3.3000 

1.9000 

4.1760 

275 

310 

292 

826 

.4800 

3.3000 

L9000 

4.1760 

275 

310 

292 

326 

.1040 

3.8000 

2.1000 

4.3200 

301 

357 

323 

338 

.1040 

3.8000 

2.1000 

4.3200 

301 

357 

323 

338 

.1040 

3.80(10 

2.1000 

4.3200 

301 

357 

323 

338 

.1040 

3.8090 

ZIOOO 

4.3200 

301 

357 

323 

338 

.1040 

3.8090 

ZIOOO 

4.3200 

301 

357 

323 

338 

.1040 

3.8000 

2.1000 

4.J3UK) 

301 

357 

323 

338 

>.4320 

3.2000 

2.1000 

4.3200 

273 

357 

323 

338 

i.4320 

3.2(NN) 

2.1000 

4.J3UK) 

273 

357 

323 

338 

1.4320 

3.2000 

ZIOOO 

4.3200 

273 

357 

323 

338 

i.432U 

3.2000 

2.1000 

4.3200 

273 

357 

323 

338 

14320 

3.2000 

ZIOOO 

4.3300 

273 

357 

323 

338 

1.4320 

3.2000 

2.1000 

4.3200 

273 

357 

323 

338 

>.0400 

2.2500 

1.3500 

3.3130 

214 

211 

208 

256 

>.0400 

2.2500 

1.3500 

3.3130 

214 

211 

206 

258 

5.0400 

2.2500 

L350n 

3.3130 

214 

211 

306 

258 

5.0400 

2.2500 

1.3500 

3.3130 

214 

211 

206 

258 

5.0400 

2.2500 

L3500 

3. 3130 

214  ' 

211 

206 

258 

5.0400 

2.2500 

1.3500 

3.3130 

214 

211 

208 

258 

5.0400 

2.2500 

1.3500 

3. 3130 

214 

211 

208 

258 

4.6080 

2.0500 

1.1500 

2.7360 

195 

193 

176 

214 

4.6080 

2.0500 

L1500 

2.7380 

1» 

193 

176 

214 

4.6080 

2.0500 

L1500-, 

2.7360 

195 

193 

176 

214 

4.6080 

2.0500 

1.1500 

2.7360 

195 

193 

176 

214 

4.6080 

2.0500 

1.1500 

2.7360 

195 

193 

176 

214 

4  8080 

2.2000 
2.2000 
2.2000 
2.2000 
2.2000 
2.2000 
2.3500 
1        2.5000 

1 

1        ,  . , . , 

2.7360 
2.7360 
2.7360 
2.7360 
2.7360 
2.7360 
2.S800 
2.8800 

195 
195 
195 
195 
195 
195 
205 
205 

207 
207 
307 
207 
207 
307 
221 
235 

214 

4  fumo 

1* ""  ■ 

..........1 

214 

4  6080 

214 

"I.  X^JC^ 

4  608(1 

214 

7»  \^JiJ\j 

4.6080 

214 

4.  U()H() 

214 

1,  H'H( 

«••••••**• 

*  217 

1,  NIM 

..... ..«..! 

217 

i 
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Illxut 


v.,..*^^-^ 


-■■  •■'Si 


*  Illustrations  of  canstniction  details  of  various  types  of  wool  rugs. 
(Sdeotad  from  rtturns  submitted  to  TmUT  CommlssioD.) 


Type  of  rag. 


Chenille  Azminster: 
Sample  No.  1 


Sample  No.  2. 


Smjmia 

Azminster: 
Sample  No.  1 

Sample  No.  3 

Sample  No.  3 

Wool  Wilton: 
Sample  No.  1 

Sample  No.  2 

Worsted  WUton: 
Sample  No.  1 

Sample  No.  2 


Yam. 


Woolen  (fining) 

Woolen  (cfaeniUe) 

Cotton  (Dindinc  warp) 

Cotton  (selvage) 

Cotton  (for  the  ehenille) 

Jnte  (stofler  warp) 

Woolen  (backing) 

Woolen  (chenille) 

Cotton  (warp  for  malrine  the  chenille;  also 

used  to  bind  the  chenille  yarn  to  the  wool 

back). 

Cotton  (for  chenille) 

Cotton  (warp) 

Linen  f  selvage) 

Jnte  (stofler  warp) 

Woolen  (chenille) 

Cotton  (warp) 

Jute  (fUlingf. 

Woolen  (face) 

Cotton  (warp) 

Jute  (flUingf. 

Woolen  (face) 

Cotton  (warp) 

Jute  (filling). 

Woolen  (face) 

Cotton  (warp ) 

Jute  (fllBng). 

Woolen  (pile) 

Cotton  (filling  and  diain  warp) 

Jute  (stufler  warp) 

Woolen  (pUe) 

Linen  (filling) 

Cotton  (chain  warp) 

Jute  (stuffer  warp; 

Worsted  (pile) 

Cotton  (chain  warp  and  stuffer  warp) 

Cotton  (filling) 

Worsted  (pile) 

Cotton  (fining) 

Cotton  (chain) 

Cotton  (stuffer) 


25  jrds.  per  OS . 
58  yds.  per  os . 

m 

20/3 

/24y3 

\»/3 

i2.n) 


Yameoont. 


20  yds.  per  OS. 
45.yd./3py.. 


«/3 

»/4 

30  lea,  3  ply. 
lOJb 


10out/9ply. 

11/5 

174b./7ply. 


60  yds.  per  OS. 

»/3 

134b 


35  vds.  peros. 

12/ft 

14Hb 


54  yds. peros. 

8/3 

13-lb 


2-nm/3ply. 

8/3 

14-U) 


72  yds. 
5ilea. 


per  0Z./3  ply 


8/3. 
14-lb. 


12/2/2. 

8/3... 
8/4... 


16/2/3. 
10/5.. 

8/4... 
8/4... 


yam  per 

nig9by 

12  feet. 


29.61 

21.52 

3.S5 

.44 

2.W 

.» 

8.37 


66.92 


37.28 

32.31 

1.75 


1.62 

3.47 

.33 

6.66 


83.40 

2.35 
20.00 


47.75 


15.42 
5.53 
4.U 


2506 


13  47 

4.05 

13.86 


3138 


18.67 

5.81 

14.54 


39.02 


28.99 

10.76 

6.75 


46.50 


23-93 
5.22 
558 
8.38 


43.11 


27.74 
10.44 
11.19 


49.37 

34.95 
585 
7.25 
349 

51.54 


'^'yp«fli 


^nisaels: 
^*i>i*pleK 


Sample  N 


Velvet: 

Sample  No 


Sctmple  No. 


No. 


Sample  No 


Sample  No. 


Sample  No. 
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constrtLction  details  of  vartovjt  types  of  wool  rugs — Continued. 


Worsted  (pile) 

Linen  (filling) 

Cotton  (chain  warp) . 
Jute  (stufler  warp). . 


Worsted  (pile), 
Linen  (fillmg). 


Ootton  (chain  warp) . 
Jute  (stufler  warp) . . 


Woolen  (pile) 

Ck>tton  (chain  warp) . 

Jute  (filling) 

Jute  (stuffer) 


Woolen  (pile) 

Ck)tton  ((main  warp) . 

Jute  (filling) 

Jute  (stuffer) 


Woolen  (pile) 

(3otton  (chain  warp) . 

Jute  (filling) 

Jute  (stuffer) 


Worsted  (pUe) 

Linen  (filling) 

Cotton  (chain  warp) 
Jute  (stuffer  warp) . . 


Worsted  (pile) 

C!otton  (chain  warp) , 

Jute(flmng) 

Jute  (stuffer) 


Worsted  (pile) 


I^en  (fluing). 
Cotton  (chain  warp) . 
Jute  (stuffer) 


17/3 

6  lea 

8/3 

15-lb 

17/2  ply/3  cable 

Silea 

8/3 

16-lb 

58  yds.  per  02 

9/3 

9-lb 

16-lb 

30  yds.  per  oz./3  ply 

9/4 

14-lb.. 

1Mb 

38  yds.  per  oz./3  ply 

8/3 

10-lb 

16-lb 

• 

12J/2  ply/3  cable.... 

61ea 

9/3 

16-lb 

12/2./3 

9/3 

4Hb.2/ply 

15-lb 

134/2/3 

5ilea 

8/3 

16-lb 


Pounds  of 

yarn  per 

rug9  oy 

12  feet. 


17.33 
5. 13 
5.25 
4.18 


31.89 


17.25 
4.60 
4.50 
4.01 


30.26 


7.10 
2.73 
4.73 
9.28 


23.84 


10.70 
3.57 
6.83 

11.90 


3300 


8.11 
2.58 
3.97 
9  01 


23.67 


4.37 

3.54 

3.01 

10.41 


21.33 


6.24 

3.87 

4.90 

13.42 


28.43 


5.65 

4.86 

3.47 

11.14 

25.12 
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PREFACE. 

f  a  series  of  tariff  information  surveys  prepared  by 
>es  Tariff  Commission  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
and  Means.  The  series  covers  all  of  the  articles  and 
3vided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and 
fically  provided  for.  It  is  arranged  in  the  numerical 
iphs  of  that  act. 

;  two  or  more  para^aphs  have  been  combined  in  one 
doing  this,  industnal  relationship  of  the  articles  has 
hen  possible.  In  those  instances  where  a  paraCTaph 
3d  under  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  tariff  act, 
ide  to  this,  fact  at  the  point  where  the  paragraph 
irical  order.  Where  one  grade  of  an  article  is  dutiaole 
ide  of  the  same  article  is  on  the  free  list,  the  article 
der  the  dutiable  paragraph,  which  appears  first  in 
r  in  the  tariff  act.  In  certain  instances  articles  of 
relationship  and  which  occur  in  separate  paragraphs 
b  have  been  combined  under  one  paragraph  for  con- 
cussion. Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  at  the  point 
aodities  would  naturally  occur  in  numerical  order, 
iphlet  in  the  series  is  an  *' Introduction  and  Index,'* 

iictory  chapter  discussing  the  scope  of  the  series  and 

)hod  of  treatment. 

>etical  index  of  the  articles  provided  for  in  the  tariff 

owinff  the  paragraph  of  the  'act  in  which  the  article 

)r  and,  if  discussed  under  a  different  paragraph,  the 

1  paragraph. 

the  pampnlets  in  the  series,  showing  the  paragraphs 

luded  in  each  pamphlet. 

use  of  this  ''Introduction  and  index''  the  exact  loca- 

cussion  relating  to  a  given  article  or  commodity  can 


jration  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Cominission  has  had 
Evelina  P.  Kean,  of  the  textile  division  of  the  com- 
and  of  others. 
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^iiMh  4ttd  w<ih^t  thirf  roonbie  *  irovi^i  ciock  diey  se  said  by  die 

IC  .it  2»[tvyte  'liff^^r  prhoftrily  ia  conBtmctafla  &anL  WQveo.  fabiiffs 
>n  "V**!!^  ma4«»  ^^f  aii«  thr4>s<l  ^mt  <He  ssies  of  :iiimui»  umves^ag  die 
f«thr>  ^  'MU^  dir^Uiyn,  mxher  wmmm  the  £itbrie.  wiuck  is  weft  knittings 
'Vr  .^qfcsfrhty,*!^  /^f  thii  fabriCj  which  is  warp  fmiuiiig  The  straetnre 
^  *,iw^  fj»*vn/»  in  ^thi*r  '•jwe  ia  made  to  of  comieetaig  loops  fonned 
/^A  il4»MU^,  Wf^ft^Rzlit  fabric  ia  iiuufe  n'om  one  or  more  wm  thrauls 
Viror^^iviiCIf  fr^m  A^«»riU  M  B4;edlc.  formiBg  ftdi«eea£  kiope  and  retun^ 
mg,  muhff^M^  mru»  td  Uvvpe.  £aeh  row  of  Loops  aera»  die  widA.  of 
iM  fdhri^t  f<wvt^  a  tVHirae,  eaeh  row  ia  the  length  a  wale.  Warp 
fftfvrU^  ir«^  i(mt  from  atty  aambtf  of  threada  arrugsd  on  a  b^oa  as 
ar^  ^o^  wjm>  thr^^ade  for  a  woven  fabric,  bat  in^ead  of  the  texture 
fv^!9ih$if  bnitt  n^  by  tr^  rros^a^  aiul  reerosaing  of  anodifir  9»ie»  of 
iht^ifU  t'rt^.  warp  threadfi  only,  maniiig  loagitadiBaLlIy.  laake  i^  tht 
KmuM  fabri^t,  (f  otte  aeedle  were  to  operate  coatrnMoqaly  on  the 
4M7VV^  W{»rp  f,hr/*a4  a  iwimb^r  of  chains  would  be  fcHiiied,  bet  eadi 
thread  M  tM^fy^'WA  by  a  fpiide  which  lifts  it  biMJE  aad  forth  from 
M^  a^^edlA  to  ano€h4^,  mteriockiag  the  loops  of  the  ditFerent  threads 
>fb  Mch  a  fMsmnnr  that  a  coatinooos  fabric  resolta.  It  will  be  seoa 
lb%t^  ^/M0  7ftriiit.KiA  in  weft  fi^bncs  can  most  easily  be  secnred  by  a- 
ir^f^'f DcrA^  th^  f1»fT^<^t  ja^nm  in  the  formatioD  of  the  Ieii|:th  to  pro- 
4n'*A  h^0r//mfA\  i^rtripeft.  In  warp-knitted  fairies  an  inddinite  mnn- 
h^  M  t/A4ft  covnl'^inationi^  are  poodible  by  the  distribatioift  of  the 

fnrtm  tm  tb^  warp  beam  which  wiD  effect  stripes  longitiidiBally. 
firths  fUffwrm  can  be  attained  by  chM^^  in  the  manner  of  diifting 
tiM?  itrr&.h^  rrrmt  nee^flc  Up  neerDe. 

Th4^  UpiUtf^.  an/f  appearance  of  knit  fabncs  can  be  considaably 
cban^/5//  tfy  nttfAh  infection  and  stitch  formation.    Th«e  are  three 

ffWffni  iypm  ol  weft^fcnit  fabrics — (1)  plain^  (2)  ribbed,  (3)  puried. 
n  a  plain  wwfi'knH  fabric  the  j»des  of  the  loops  all  lie  on  the  face  of 
ih#5  /af/fic,  fci^m^  the  JincrJ  appearance  of  the  wales,  and  the  loop 
myh  all  li^  tm  tlr^  back  ol  the  fabric.  Two  sets  of  needles,  operating 
in  &ti1f^pmi  plan^  and  so  forming  loops  cm  opposite  sides  of  the 
IhUrif'f  ffrtffUtf'p,  an  (rtnphfinheAl  appearance  of  the  wales  or  groups  of 
wal^^,  which  hf/'.mtm  of  this  prominence  are  called  ribs.  Some  of 
Urn  nim  KtypfHT  fm  the  face  of  the  fabric  and  some  on  the  back, 
if/'/'^rrdiri^  Uf  Uic  number  rrf  needles  in  each  plane.  If  one  wale  appears 
nlU^nnU^ly  on  ifie  ffi/'.e  of  the  fabric  with  one  on  the  reverse,  the 
f9thi'W>  i«i  kwrwn  as  a  1  and  1  rib.  The  number  of  wales  showing  on 
eiUier  ttide  of  tfie  ffibrie  may  be  grouped,  as,  for  example,  2  on  one 
«ide  nwi  I  on  tde  oUier,  or  fi  on  one  side  and  3  on  the  other,  forming, 
re«|iw f J  vel y,  a  2  and  1  an<l  a  r,  and  3  rib.  Purling  or  pearling  is  eflFected 
by  rever»ih((  e(»n«eeiitive  stitches  in  a  course,  so  that  loops,  which 
Would  nortDnWy  afifienr  upon  one  side  of  the  fabric  will  occur  upon 
tde  of/fier,  If  n  fnlirie  b(^  purled  at  alternate  courses,  raised  lines 
will  a|»pear  nimiinj^  horizontally.  As  the  ^eatest  contraction  is 
in  the  lenwl/h,  nn  (Tie  ^rcmiesi  elasticity  is  m  that  direction,  just 
opposite  froffi  tluit  of  nhhed  fabrics. 

The«e  three  typcM  of  fabrics,  plain,  ribbed,  and  purled,  may  be 
modified  by  the  iiwe  of  (lilFerent  kinds  of  stitcnes.  One  of  the  most 
fre/ptently  seen  is  the  ttic-k  stitch,  which  is  formed  by  the  retention 
of  one  or  more  loops  in  the  needle  before  the  completion  of  the  stitch. 
This  r(!sults  in  greater  prominence  at  the  stitches  tucked,  giving 


more  elasticity  an 

the  de^  obtuns 

fabric  is  desired. 

stitch  in  the  ribb 

oE  pUn  and  tuck 

o{  the  back  of  th 

by  knitting  one  i 

plain  and  tucked 

Kmtted  coats  tha 

Warp-knit  fal 

(I)  close  fabrics 

implies,  are  thos 

a  compact  texti 
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double  thicknei 
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ind  bulk.  Tucking  is  therefore  used  not  only  for 
lable  but  also  where  a  greater  stretch  or  a  heavier 
An  extra  bulk  is  obtained  by  applying  the  tuck 
biog  process.  The  cardigan  rib  is  the  alternating 
c  stitches  on  both  the  ribs  of  the  face  and  the  ribs 
e  fabric.  The  half  cardigan  or  royal  rib  ia  formed 
series  of  ribs  plain  and  tae  other  series  alternately 
,  These  stitcnes  are  so  frequently  used  for  heavy 
t  "cardigan  jacket"  has  become  a  common  term, 
rics  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes ' 
and  (2)  open  fabrics.  Close  fahrtcs,  as  the  term 
in  which  the  loops  are  intimately  interwoven,  giving 
e.  The  increased  thickness  as  obtained  by  ribbing 
reft-knitted  fabrics  may  be  imparted  by  knitting 
warp  threads  simultaneously,  whereby  a  fabric  of 
is  secured.  An  open  fabric  is  one  in  which  the  warp 
ted  at  intervals  only.  Warp-knit  fabrics  vary  in 
heaviest  overcoating  to  the  most  diaphanous  nets, 
ist  unique  characteristic  of  weft-knitted  fabric,  its 
ti,  while  making  it  unsuitable  for  some  purposes 
idapts  ib  to  others,  most  especially  for  clothing  to  be 
iy,  where  a  smooth,  snug  ht  is  desirable.  The  tensile 
p-knitted  fabrics  lie  miaway  between  those  of  weft 
woven  fabrics.  Because  of  the  sidewise  interlocking 
varp-knit  fabric,  it  is  much  less  elastic  on  the  width 
ibncs;  hence  not  as  suited  to  use  for  close-fitting 
jut  more  useful  for  outerwear,  Theee  fabrics  are 
but  the  stretch  is  less  excessive  than  in  weft-knitted 
»qual  as  to  length  and  width.  They  are  particularly 
es,  allowing  a  slight  conformity  to  the  shape  of  the 
iger  of  undue  bagginess  in  the  article.  Warp-knit 
,  used  in  making  cotton  gloves.  For  gloves  cut 
rie,  jersey  cloth  made  on  weft^  machines  is  verr 
>ol  has  more  natural  elasticity  than  cotton  and  wiU 
shape  to  which  stretched. 

mpehng  ariides. — Where  woolen  knit  fabrics  are  used 
hey  encounter,  to  some  extent,  competition  from 
t  apparently  this  competition  is  not  very  serious,  as 
u"  can  be  made  to  ht  better  and  is  more  comfortable, 
readily  with  the  movement  of  the  body.  Warp- 
ve  much  the  same  uses  as  woven  fabrics,  and  when 
lar  material  and  weight  they  will  be  competitive. 
and  heavy  ^oven  coatings  are  more  and  more  being 
-knit  fabrics.  For  coatings  the  warp-knit  fabrics 
kpped  so  that  the  loop  formation  is  not  apparent. 
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WOOL  KNIT  GOODS. 


WOOL  KNIT  FABRICa 

SUMHABY. 

Ugh  the  knit  goods  industry  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country 
>fKnit  fabrics  in  a  similar  manner  to  woven  fabrics  is  so  recent 
kctically  an  entire  new  line  of  manufacture  has  been  estab- 
line  which  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy.  The  popularity  of 
ric  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  tnat  it  is  now  consid- 
ndard  for  ready-to-wear  clothing  and  even  for  the  use  of 
istress.  There  is  undeniably  a  big  future  in  knit  fabric  as 
5on  brings  out  new  types  which  adequately  replace  similar 
ones. 

•eduction  of  such  knit  fabric 'is  not  as  yet  definitely  estab- 

the  United  States  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  htut  goods 

Most  frequently  wool  fabrics  are  made  by  small  concerns 

lit  other  wool  goods.-    One.  or  two  large  concerns  have 

aterested  in  the  piece  goods  trade. 

e  most  part  these  faorics  are  sold  to  the  "cutting  up" 
at  is  to  the  manufacturers  of  ready-to-wear  garments, 
women's  suits,  coats  and  dresses  and  men's  overcoats. 
it  fabric  is,  however,  becoming  an  ever-increasing  factor 
rade,  the  very  great  width  in  wEich  it  is  obtainable  making 
Uy  economical  for  cutting  garments  for  which  large  pieces 
ed. 

y  is  the  principal  foreign  producer  of  wool  knit  fabrics, 
to  1914  made  goods,  of  this  character  in  larger  quantities 
other  country. 

le  increased  demand  and  the  curtailment  of  the  German 
igland,  like  the  United  States,  has  undertaken  the  manu- 
wool  knit  fabric. 

are  not  now  large,  but  may  well  increase  when  conmierce 
moves  more  regularly,  for  the  United  States  offers  a  good 
wool  knit  fabrics. 

General  Information. 

tariff  act  of  october  3,  1913. 

*    *    knit  fabrics,    ♦    *    *    wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  not 
ided  for  in  this  section,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem;    *    *    ♦. 

DESCRIPTION. 

— ^Jersey  is  a  term  applied  to  a  number  of  knitted  fabrics 
itly  in  texture.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  means  to  the  aver- 
a  rather  finely  knit  fabric  suitable  for  dresses  and,  in 
jhts,  for  suits  and  coats.  No  very  definite  names  have 
given  the  diflFerent  knit  fabrics,  and  frequently  where  in 


\ 
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t*v*  -v^  dwr  *e<A  ^A  : *fiC  iibt  IH'fr.  nriiii  -vrbr^  iriflinyah"  mA  Rgvd  — 

|/j»  irvA  irr^;:i  ifehviQi.  zux^jrli  i&zvij:  v.   incfinsHriiBLiafcl  *ain«ts  ' 

fimr^  m  f^^n^i,^  tnawtft^     Ti*  'ii-iiig^ifgs  -iJiAsiuL  :€  v:ol  im  EiJbeics  im-  — 

l^^to^  is>  til*  ^'^  j«ir*  I^VI-iVjI  -jri*  f :j:>1_1'*«:  iz.  ISrI-  in  wliick 
y^«r  iM;  (»/^j;^iM-w-t  a*d  nux-jpisz,  rti*  ±i=iifLZiad  lo  -^S.!^  jwr  cent. 

fmbrk^  mffft^  yr^A^'^Jt.  Ti^  z-^jr^L^-'ji  darted  iZifresaKi  frocn  11.535 
m  1¥^  to  i/>5«//:i  L'.  ;*>:..  a  €<r=£T*n=c^-  cf  vihis  f«  these 
i«o  yemi%  sL^yv*  *  sQ^»«!r  iri^^reaae.  ^i^e  gK^>is  i=iT<«teti  in  1893 
1$m4  nn  urer^e  ruiue  id  tlJs^  per  ^^.ii^i^  us  ccnisiiwi  with  $0.38 


Cr  p</fJAd  f^^  ihir  iiapofts  of  l^j.*^.  In  t2ie  £r5*  ye*r  tLe  duti^  ad- 
5i«^l  Affumnte^i  to  >>2,25  i^er  cera  of  the  Tahieani  in  the  seocmd 
y*mr  Up  WJff  per  cent  of  the  value.  The  tAii^s  of  1SV7  ^nd  1909 
whuii  leri^J  tite  »arne  rates  of  duty  were  pracdcalrr  prohibitoiT, 
ih«  tr/titl  irnportft  for  the  16  vears  and  2  months  dmii)^  whidi  these 
aet#  were  in  force  amotmting  to  only  162.674  poimds,  vahied  at 
$1H»,4^6.  tdiile  1^17,943  potmds,  vahied  at  S623.738  were  inqx^ted 
dttring  ine  one  fiscal  year  1897.  The  revome  feature  of  these  tariff 
B4*ytM  w  abo  mgni&cnni;  $50,642  more  duty  was  collected  in  the  year 
1H97  At  a  rftte  of  35.81  pear  cent  than  in  the  16  years  and  2  months 
at  nn  average  rate  of  94.17  pear  cent.  Imports  under  the  act  of  1913 
were  Mraail;  the  hi^est  value  b^^  $12,181  in  1920  and  the  greatest 
quantitj^  5;216  pounds  in  1919.  Inere  has  been  no  marked  tendency 
UfWnrd  increased  importation.  Imports  in  1919  were  less  than  one- 
innth  ift  1  per  cent  of  domestic  production. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

OiU)  of  the  fno»t  important  considerations  in  the  competitive 
rriaiiufncture  of  wool  kmt  fabrics  is  the  availability  and  cost  of  raw 
inaieriaL  'ITie  manufacturing  cost,  exclusive  of  material,  varies  con- 
»i<l<irftl)ly  with  the  kind*  of  fabric.  The  cost  of  material  in  ordinary 
jwr'Noy  (jloth  made  on  circular  machines  would  be  greater  than  the 
mni  of  labor,  but  where  more  intricate  machines  and  more  elaborate 
dnrtlgim  aro  nrnployod  the  labor  cost  would  be  in  increasing  propor- 
tloim,  lloii(*y«  rtjiy  factors  which  increase  the  cost  of  wool  add 
hmlnriftllv  to  tlio  burden  of  the  manufactiu'er  of  the  cheaper  grades 
of  W(»ol  mbrin.  Manufacturers  of  such  goods  are  probably  as  well 
(Mjiilppnd  art  tnakors  of  the  same  goods  in  foreign  countries;  but 
(Ic^ntmji  itmntifttoturors  probably  have  some  advajatage  in  equipment 
for  Ikt  knlitinft,  osi)ecittliy  warp  knitting,  machines.  As  these  have 
not  lonK  l)(inJi  built  or  even  used  in  the  Linited  States,  the  American 
nmmtfaotiitor  inntalled  machinery  at  a  time  of  exceptionally  high 
oortli*,  whnroftrt  tha  (lermnn  manufacturers  bought  their  equipment  at 
vory  inuoU  lowor  prioos. 


a^ 
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Statistical*  Tables. 


jiiB  1 . — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue —  Wool  knit  fabrics —  Total.  * 


Rate  of  duty. 


Compound  duties 


do 

•    •    •    •  •  U V  ••••••••••■•4 

do 

35  per  cent  or  40 
per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

do 

do 

Compound  duties . 


verage. 
ecu- — 


mos.). 


0 

do 

do , 

....do 

do , 

...-do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

do..... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

35  percent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

35  per  cent  plus  45 
cents  per  pound. 
do 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

802,426 

22,726 

11,535 

813 

1,468 

177,749 


1,066,611 

1,817,943 

116,479 

3,558 

4,259 

5,102 

5,143 

3,214 

5,961 

10,669 

7,704 

8,301 

9,787 

5,920 

16,846 

34,502 

14,363 

8,798 

8,461 

9,926 

3,740 

652 

266 

419 

3,753 

5,216 

3,833 


142,940 


Value. 


$1,196,160 

32,388 

15,734 

1,357 

1,631 

60,441 


405,605 
623,738 

38,469 
3,236 
6,018 
6,115 
7,391 
5,091 
9,493 

13,008 
7,868 
7,643 

10,216 
8,908 

17,298 

36,999 

14,857 
9,090 
9,232 

10,937 

3,986 

853 

398 

1,129 

11,564 
5,681 

11,194 


Duty 

collected. 


86,460 


4,123 

851 

1,224 

1,256 


12,181 
4,324 
3,101 

2,879 


1779,100 

26,137 

12,941 

1,036 

1,420 

21,386 


146,378 

223,401 

13,516 

3,326 

5,123 

6,479 

6,306 

4,176 

7,833 

11,674 

7,718 

7,791 

9,898 

7,502 

16,762 

35,429 

14,412 

8,835 

8,789 

10,316 

1,395 

298 

139 

395 

4,047 

1,988 

3,917 


46,962 


4,263 
1,513 
1,636 

1,573 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$1.84 
1.43 
1.36 
1.67 
1.11 
.84 


.38 

.85 

.83 

.01 
1.41 
1.90  < 
X.44 
1.58 
1.59 
1.22 
1.02 

.921 
1.04 
1.50 
1.03 
1.07 
1.03 
1.03 
1.09 
1.10 
1.07 
1.30 
1.49 
2.69 
3.08 
1.07 
2.92 


.60 


2.95 
5.08 
2.53 

2.29 


Actual  and 

computed 

adyalorem 

rate. 


Per  cent, 
06.13 
80.70 
82.25 
76.35 
87.06 
35. 3& 


38.09' 
35.81 
85.18: 

102.78 
85.12 
89.6a 
85.82* 
82.03^ 
82.51 
89.75 
98.10< 

101. 9« 
96.89' 
84.21 
96. 90' 
95.76 
97.00 
97.19 
95.20 
94.32: 
35.00- 
35.00 
35.00' 
35.0a 
35.0a 
35.0a 
35.00 


54.00 


35.00 
36.00 
52.76^ 

54.64 


e  classifioation  after  1914. 
ilyltoAug.27,1894. 
ug.  28, 1894,  to  June  30, 1895. 
ily  1  to  July  24, 1897. 


»  From  July  25. 1897,  to  June  30, 1898. 

•  From  July  1  to  Deo.  31, 1913. 

7  From  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1914. 

« Imported  under  the  emergency  tariff  act  of  May  27, 192t. 


Table  2. — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue — Wool  knit  fabrics. 

VALUE  NOT  MORE  THAN  30  CENTS  PER  POUND. 


rear. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Pounds. 
1,097 

129 

173 

Value. 

Duty 
coUeoted^ 

$211 

49 

201 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

$0.26 
.12 
2.008. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

10  cents  per  pound, 
plus  35  per  cent. 

33  cen  ts  per  pound, 
plus  40  per  cent. 

$289 

15 

301 

Pir  isni. 
73.06 

833.80 

flfi.  77 

6 
308 

2 

77 

8 
132 

.33 
.35 

144  (K> 

do 

172  (XV 

uly  1  to  Oct.  5, 1890. 

)ct.  6, 1800,  to  June  30, 1801. 

uly  1  to  Aug.  27, 1804. 
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Table  2. — Imports  for  consumption-^ReveniLe — Wool  knit  fabrics — Continued. 

VALUE  MORE  THAN  30  CENTS  AND  NOT  MORE  THAN  40  CENTS  PER  POUND. 


Fiscal  year. 


18011. 
1891*. 


1882.. 
1893.. 
1884.. 
1895  4. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898  ». 


Rateofdaty. 


12  cents  per  pound, 
plus  35  per  cent. 

38|centsper  pound, 
plus  40  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

35  per  cent 

do 

do 


.do. 


Qnantity. 


Potffuto. 
1,144 

49 

10 
3 


171,497 

901,583 

1,642,720 

114,579 


Value. 


1394 

32 

4 
1 


66,797 
318,005 
521,887 

37,437 


Duty 
collected. 


1275 

32 

6 
1 


19,529 
111,302 
182,660 

13,103 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


10.34 

.65 

.39 
.40 


.33 
.35 
.32 
.33 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent, 
09.85 

99.37 

13&25 
136.00 


35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 


VALUE  ABOVE  40  CENTS  PER  POUND. 


18911. 
1891*. 


1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895*. 
1895  4. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898  ». 


18  cents  pw  pound , 
plus  40  per  cent. 

44  cents  per  pound , 
plus  50  per  cent. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

40  per  cent 

.....do 

do 

do 


Poundt. 
«  842, 965 

47,042 

22,543 

11,532 

807 

1,160 

6,252 

165,028 

175,223 

1,900 


$1,117,471 

77,959 

32,023 

15,733 

1,354 

1,554 

4,644 

87,689 

101,851 

1,032 


$718,855 

59,678 

25,930 

12,940 

1,033 

1,288 

1,857 

36,076 

40,741 

413 


$1.33 

1.66 

1.42 

1.36 

1.68 

1.34 

.74 

.53 

.58 

.54 


Percent* 
64.33 

76.56 

80.97 
82.25 
76.20 
82.  &5 
4a  00 
4a  00 
40.00 

4a  00 


1  From  July  1  to  Oct.  5, 1890. 

«  From  Oct.  6, 1890,  to  June  30, 1891. 

•  From  July  1  to  Aug.  27, 1894. 

«  From  Aug.  28, 1894,  to  June  30, 1885. 

»  From  July  1  to  July  24, 1897. 

<  Sum  of  various  clarifications  over  40  cents  value. 

Table  3. — Imports  for  consumption— Revenue — Wool  knit  fabrics, 

VALUED  AT  NOT  MORE  THAN  40  CENTS  PER  POUND. 


Fiscal  year. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

* 

Duty 
collected. 

Vahieper 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1899 

33  cents  per  pound, 
plus  50  per  cent. 
do 

Pound», 
476 

713 
60 
78 
20 

981 

$185 

275 

22 

26 

6 

273 

$250 

373 

.      31 

39 

9 

460 

$0,389 

.386 
.138 
.333 
.313 
.278 

Percent. 
134.92 

1900 

135.56 

1901 

149.09 

1902 

146.15 

1903 

155.68 

1904 

do 

16&58 

1905 

do 

1906 

do 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

.400 
.364 

133.00 

1907 

do 

141.00 

1908... 

do 

1909 

do 

1,268 

592 

197 

11 

315 

476 
240 

63 
4 

71 

656 

315 

96 

5 

139 

.375 
.406 
.320 
.348 
.225 

137.91 

1910 

do 

131.40 

1911 

do 

153.19 

1912 

do 

144.75 

19141 

do 

196.41 

^^ce;. 


1  From  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1913. 


'  «TK:,$it43^,  J 


errrirTj^ 


■-■  \--..'.ao7~" 

::^ al...:; 
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TARIFF  INFORMATION  SURVEYS. 
Rates  of  duty — Continued. 

WOOL  KNlt  FABRICS  (NOt  VHEARING  APPAREL). 


Actof- 


1890 


1894 


1897 


1969 


1913 
1922 


Par. 


392 


281 


366 


378 


Tariff  classificatioo  or  description. 


288 
1114 


*   *   *   knit  fabrics,  and  all  fabrics  made  on  knitting  machines 

or  frames,   *   *   *   made  wholly  or  in  pari  of  wow,  worsted, 

the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  not  specially 

provided  for  in  this  act, 

Valued  at  not  more  than  thirtv  cents  i)er  pound,  the  duty  per 

pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on 

a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,^  and  In  addition 

thereto 

valued  at  more  than  thirty  and  not  mwe  than  fraty*  cents  per 

Sound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  and  one-half  times 
le  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed 

wool  of  the  first  class,^  and  in  addition  thereto 

valued  at  above  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound 

shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound 

of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  dass,^  and  in  addition  thereto. 

On  knit  fabrics,  and  all  fabrics  made  on  knitting  machines  or 

frames,  not  including  wearing  apparel,   *   *   *  made  wholly 

<»*  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  nair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca, 

or  other  animals, 

valued  at  not  exceeding  forty  cents  per  pound 

valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound. 

On   *   *   ♦   knit  fabrics,   *   *   *   iiiade  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wool,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
valued  at  not  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per 
pound  shall  be  three  times  the  dutv  imposed  by  this  Act  on 
a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  ot  the  first  dass.* 
valued  at  above  forty  cents  per  pound  and  not  above  sev^ity 
cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  b^  four  times 
the  duty  imposed  by  this  Act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  nrst  class,' 

and  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  foregoing. 

valued  at  over  seventy  cents  per  poimd,  tne  duty  per  pound 
shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Act  on  one 

pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,*  and 

On   *   *   ♦   knit  fabrics^    ♦   ♦   ♦   made  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wool,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
valued  at  not  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per 
pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  section 
on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  tne  first  class.' 
valued  at  above  forty  cents  per  poimd  and  not  above  seventy 
cents  per  pound,  the  duty  jy&r  pound  shall  be  four  times  the 
duty  imposed  by  this  section  on  one  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  dass.> 

and  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  forgoing 

valued  at  over  seventy  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound 
shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  section  on  one 

found  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,' and 
knit  fabrics,    ♦   ♦    *    wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 
Knit  fabrics  in  the  piece,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool, 

valued  at  not  more  than  $1  per  pound 

valued  at  more  than  $1  j)er  pound 


Rate  of  duty. 


(Bquivident  to  33  cents 
per  pound.) 

40  per  cent  ad  val<»-em. 

(Equivalent  to  384 

cents    per    pound.) 

40  per  cent  ad  vidwem. 
(Equivalent  to  44  cents 

per  pound.) 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


35  per  cent  ad  vidorem. 
40  per  cent  ad  vtAorem, 


(Equivalent  to  33  cents 
per  pound.) 

(Equivalent  to  44  cents 
per  pound.) 


50  per  cent  ad  YaXctem, 
(Equivalent  to  44  cents 

per  pounds) 
55  per  cent  ad  valwem. 


(Equivalent  to  33  cents 
per  pound.) 

(Equivalent  to  44  cents 
per  pound.) 


50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
(Equivalent  to  44  cents 

per  pound.) 
55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


30  cents  per  pound  and 
40  per  offlit  ad  valo- 
rem. 

45  cents  per  pound  and 
50  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. 


^  Act  of  1890,  par.  384. 


>  Act  of  1909,  par.  369. 


*  Act  of  1897,  par.  357. 

WOOL  HOSIERY. 

Summary. 

The  demand  for  wool  hosiery  in  the  United  States  is  less  stable  than 
that  for  cotton  or  silk;  conseciuently  there  is  a  greater  element  of  risk 
in  its  manuf acture,  a  risk  which  does  not  bear  equally  upon  the  foreign 

?roducer,  as  north  European  countries  aflFord  a  constant  market, 
'he  manufacture  of  wool  hosiery,  seldom  imdertaken  as  an  independ- 
ent enterprise,  is  frequently  combined  with  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
or  silk  hosiery  or  other  lines  of  wool  knit  goods. 

The  total  output  of  wool  hosiery  in  the  United  States  in  1914 — 
5,240,000  dozen  pairs,  four-fifths  of  which  was  wool  mixed — 
amounted  to  6  per  cent  of  all  the  hosiery  made  in  the  coimtry  during 


TAR 

t^t  year.  Imports  c 
the  import  for  the  fa^ 
8  per  cent  of  the  qnai 
The  wool  hosiery  i 
Britain,  thelar^bon 
eatial  taiiSs  giving  t1 
thefreeimpoit&tKAi 
jxrodueer  can  obtftin  ] 
mit  even  tko\^  i.\k! 
industry  m  the  Unit 
woolteiMstoiiict^ 
a  disadrmtage. 

The«fieo(woolh 
coatinuedtaTorwit 
greater  importance 


1 


WIA 

IWl 

1«2 

WIS- 

1914 

ISU 

1»16 

1917 

1«8 

1919 

1990 ; 

Calendar  ycte-* 

192D 

1921 ;;■  ;; 

19SS  C^QogV 

*' 

«  Not  r«oi3S'***^<i 
•  FromJan  1^, 


All  of  tK 

the   ho^r^ 
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Imports  of  wool  hosiery  in  1921,  though  almost  6  tiDaes 
rt  for  the  first  full  year  of  record  (1915),  are  still  only  about 
t  of  the  quantity  produced  in  1919. 

ool  hosiery  industry  is  old  and  well  estabUshed  in  Great 
he  large  home  demand  and  the  advantages  of  colonial  prefer* 
i£Ps  giving  the  British  manufacturer  a  wide  market.  With 
mportatioa  of  raw  wool  into  the  United  States  the  American 
can  obtain  his  material  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  foreigner, 
though  about  four-fifths  of  the  wool  used  in  the  knit-goods 
in  the  United  States  is  of  domestic  origin  a  duty  on  th^  raw 
Is  to  increase  prices  and  places  the  domestic  mamif acturer  at 
mtage. 

B  of  wool  hosiery  has  increased  in  the  last  few  yeaj*s,  and  the 
i  favor  with  which  it  is  received  seems  to  assure  the  industry 
nportance  in  the  future. 

Table  4. — Summary  table — Wool  hosiery^. 


Domestic 

pFoduo- 

tioo* 

Imports 

forcan- 

sump- 

Uon. 

Ratio  of 
impo^ 
topro> 

Imiports 
forcoBr 
sump- 
tion. 

Am4)unt 
of  duty. 

Vidue 
per  unit 

of 
qnaa- 
tttyT 

BquiTa> 

iBntad 

valoremi 

mte. 

DottnjitttTs, 
15^085^634 

Boz.pain, 

f 

(*) 

•28,827 

7^053 

30,610 

34,158 

4418,644 

143,335 

150,584 

380,440 
416,010 
229,^3 
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id  merino  (wool  and  cotton)  hose  and  half  hose. 

9d 

1  to  June  30, 1914. 

Ins  7,417  doBMi  pairs,  valued  ac  137,557  admitted  free  of  duty  for  use  of  the  United  States. 

General  Information, 
tariff  act  of  october  3^  1913. 

*  *  *  stockings,  hose  and  half  hose,  made  on  knitting  machines  or 
iposed  n^olly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  not  ffl)ecially  provided  for  in  this 
per  centum  aa  valorem;  stockings,  hose  and  half  hose,  seivedged,  fa^oned , 
r  shaped  wholly  or  in  part  by  kmtting  machines  or  frames,  or  koit  by  huid, 
ich  as  are  commercially  known  as  seamless  stockings,  hose  and  half  hose, 
I  stockings,  hoee  and  half  hose  *  *  *  all  of  the  above,  composed  wholly 
value  of  wool,  if  valued  at  not  mor^  than  $1.20  per  dozen  pairs,  30  per 
valorem;  if  valued  at  more  liian  $1.20  per  dozen  pairs,  40  p^  centum  ad. 

• 

DESCRIPTION. 

:he  three  classes  of  hosiery  are  covered  by  this  paragraph* 
kings,  etc.,  made  on  knitting  machines  or  frames,  is  meant 
ry  that  is  made  by  sewing  together  pieces  cut  out  of  long 
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tubular  knitted  webs  made  on  lar^e  circular  knitting  machines. 
Hosiery  so  made  is  usually  an  infenor  grade.  Occasionally,  when 
special  effects,  such  as  stripes,  are  desired  but  can  not  be  produced 
on  r^ular  hosiery  machines,  fabric  made  in  the  piece  on  other 
machmes  is  cut  for  hosierj^.  By  "stockings,  fashioned,"  is  meant 
hosiery  which  is  made  by  stitcfoM  together  the  ed^es  of  pieces  spe- 
cially knitted  and  shaped  for  stockings  on  a  flat  knitting  machine  or 
a  succession  of  flat  knitting  machines.  It  is  called  fufly  fashioned 
because  on  the  successiye  machines  stitches  are  dropped  or  added  as 
required  so  as  to  make  a  stocking  that  will  conform  fully  to  the  shape 
of  the  leg  and  foot.  By  seamless  hosiery  is  meant  hosiery  made  on 
a  circular  knitting  macmne,  usually  completed  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  seam  at  tne  toe.  Full-fasnionea  hosiery  is  more  elastic  and 
gives  a  neater  fit  than  the  seamless,  but  the  seamless  can  be  made 
more  quickly  and  cheaply.* 

The  disadvantages  of  seamless  hosiery  are  less  apparent  when  wool 
is  used  than  when  silk  or  cotton  is  the  material  employed.  Wool  has 
greater  natural  elasticity  and  wool  hosiery  is  usually  ribbed,  which 
so  increases  this  property  that  even  the  finest  grades  of  women's  wool 
hose  are  frequently  made  on  circular  machines.  Fine  Ught-weight 
worsted  and  cashmere  are  more  often  full  fashioned. 

There  is  a  straight-bed  machine  on  which  a  seamless  stocking  par- 
tially fashioned  can  be  knit.  This  machine  has  two  straight,  parallel 
rows  of  neiBdles  sufficiently  near  each  other  to  connect  the  two  rows 
of  knitting  at  either  end,  but  far  enough  apart  to  allow  the  fabric  to 
pass  down  between  them  as  it  is  knitted.'  Production  on  this  machine 
IS  not  very  rapid,  because  it  is  not  fully  automatic  as  to  yam  changes. 
This  type  of  machine,  which  is  not  essentially  a  hosiery  machine,  is 
more  often  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  made  of  wool  or 
wool  mixtures  than  of  other  fibers.  This  may  be  because  of  the  fluc- 
tuating demand  for  wool  hosiery.  Few  establishments  manufacturing 
wool  goods  are  equipped  with  machines  on  which  only  hosiery  can  be 
made. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION. 

McUeridls. — Woolen,  worsted,  cashmere,  and  merino  yams  are  the 
chief  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  hosiery.  Worsted 
differs  from  woolen  yams  by  being  spun  with  more  twist  from  fiber 
which  has  been  combed  as  well  as  carded.  Combing  removes  the 
shorter  fibers  and  places  the  remaining  long  fibers  in  a  more  ^nearly 
parallel  position,  producing  a  yam  wit£  smoother  finish.  Cashmeres 
are  worsted  yams  with  a  woolen  finish.'  They  have  the  smoothness 
and  remilarity  of  worsteds  combined  with  the  softness  and  fullness 
of  woolens.  Merino ^  a  term  well  Imown  in  the  trade,  when  apphed 
to  yam  or  manufactures  of  yam  means  a  mixture  of  wool  and  cotton 
spun  together  in  the  yam. 

Besides  the  familiar  use  of  cotton  and  wool  in  combination,  the 
voeue  for  fancy  hosiery  has  brought  about  the  introduction  of  a  silk 
and  wool  mixture  which  gives  a  pleasing  effect,  not  only  because  of 
the  difference  in  luster  and  texture  of  the  materials,  but  also  because 
of  the  various  color  combinations  obtainable  by  dyeing  the  article 


1  See  Survey  on  Cotton  Hoslerr  for  ftirther  detail  aa  to  kinds  of  hosiery  and  prooesses  of 

<  Metcalf,  M.  A.:  Knitting,  p.  167. 

*  Dept.  of  Com.  Miae.  Series  no.  32,  p.  1G3. 
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lOoitted.  Frequently  different  materials  are  intro- 
bicle  by  plating;  a  process  whereby  two  yams  are 
[y  in  sucii  a  manner  that  one  is  constantly  on  the 
and.  tlie  other  on  the  reverse.^  This  method' is 
red.  i^vitli  yams  of  varying  (juality  to  produce  an- 
apx>6araiiC6  at  a  moderate  price,  as  when  cotton  and 
id  silk  are  combined,  givii^  the  outside  of  the  gar- 
Liice  of  bein^  all  wool  or  all  silk  to  a  greater  extent 
I  were  mixed  in  the  yam.  Such  an  article  can  be 
Id  for  much  less  than  one  of  all  silk  or  all  wool. 
;  may  be  used  to  secure  effects  as  well  as  for  purposes 
requently   silk  and  wool  in  different  colors  are  so 

tused  mixture  of  colors  in  the  yam  and  not  necessarily 
.terials,  is  used  in  wool  hosiery  and  in  cotton  made  to 

i-fif  th  of  the  raw  wool  used  by  the  knit-goods  industry 
ported.  In  fact,  domestic  knitters  are  not  dependent 
:or  any  of  these  materials,  except  of  course,  the  raw 
m  wool  is  said  to  have  a  longer,  stronger  fiber  than 
>ut  it  is  probable  that  its  pecuhar  characteristics  would 
ing  effect  in  certain  woven  goods  than  in  hosiery  where 
y^am  is  desirable. 

—The  manufacture  of  wool  hosiery  does  not  require 
sentially  different  from  that  use4  in  making  cotton  or 
bct,  the  same  machines  can  be  used  imless  they  are  of  too 
carry  the  usually  bulkier  wool  yam.  There  is  probably 
[ization  of  wool  than  of  cotton  and  silk  hose  because 
re  largely  used  for  sports. wear  which  admits  a  wider 
btem  and  color.  This  variation  in  color,  even  where 
sed,  is  often  obtained  in  dyeing  the  finished  article  and, 
I  above,  may  be  dependent  upon  the  use  of  different 
►  that  no  very  great  changes  are  required  in  the  actual 
►cesses.  Accordmg  to  the  diemical  composition  the  same 
^  used  to  give  different  shades  or,  within  a  limited  range, 
ths  may  be  used  resulting  in  two  distinct  colors,  one  on  tne 
ther,  on  the  silk. 

tion. — ^The  manufacture  of  wool  hosiery  is  not  a  separate 
oeing  carried  on  by  manufacturers  of  other  woolen  knit 
lore  irequently  by  manufacturers  of  other  kinds  of  hosiery, 
comparatively  lew  mills  which  manufacture  only  wool 
This  IS  very  likely  the  result  of  greater  fluctuations  in  the 
or  wool  hosiery  than  for  that  made  of  cotton  and  silk. 
ihical  distribution, — ^Most  of  the  wool  hosiery  is  made  in  the 
States.  According  to  the  census  of  1914,  Kew  Hampshire 
ere  are  many  small  mills  led,  and  was  followed  by  Pennsyl- 
d  Wisconsm.  Some  wool  hosiery  is  made  in  practically  every 
^land  and  Middle  Western  State. 

£c  'production  and  consumption, — As  indicated  above,  the  de- 
»r  wool  hosiery  by  the  public  in  general  i^^Srwii  more  variable 
3  demand  for  cotton  or  silk.     Certain  classes  oK^ade  require 

^ been  much  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  plating.  The  following  is  %om  ''Knitted  fabrics ' ' 
ihamberlain  and  Quilter,  authorities  on  the  technique  of  knitting.  "  A  plated  knil|ed  fabric  mav 
)d  with  plated  metallic  goods,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  'plaitfnK  or  twisting.  A 
iclB  composed  of  two  separate  yams  one  of  which  appears  on  the  foce  of  the  fl^Drio  aj^  the  other 
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wool  hose  continually,  as  workmen  who  are  exposed  to  the  weather 
and  golfers,  but  beyond  these  more  or  less  staple  types,  fad,  or  fashion 
governs  the  demand.  At  ihe  present  time  there  is  a  revival  of  the 
use  of  wool  hosiery  both  for  men  and  for  women,  partly  owing  to  the 
increase  in  out-of nioor  life  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  warmer 
clothing  that  will  not  hamper  freedom  of  movement,  partly  to  the 
prevalence  of  sport  clothes  for  street  wear,  and  to  some  extent  to 
the  fashion  for  wearing  low  shoes  throughout  the  year. 

Production  figures  are  separately  stated  for  wool  and  merino  hosiery, 
but  since  one  mdustry  produces  both,  the  sum  of  the  two  is  com- 
pared with  imports  which  include  hosiery  "composed  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  bf  wool.''  All-wool  and  merino  represented  12  per  cent 
of  the  total  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  hosiery  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  in  1899,  11  per  cent  in  1904,  8  per  cent  in  1909,  7  per 
cent  in  1914,  and  only  6  per  cent  in  1919.     Silk  and  artificial  silk 

fain  in   importance   at   each  census.     The  production    of   cotton 
osiery  decreased  from  1914  to  1919.     The  combined  production  of 
all-wool  and  merino  hosiery  amounted  to  5,045,127  dozen  pairs  in 

1914  and  to  5,240,000  dozen  pairs  in  1919,  an  increase  of  nearly^  4 
per  cent.  The  ratio  of  all-wool  to  merino  hosierv  was  as  3  to  2  in 
1899,  but  in  1919  it  was  as  1  to  4.  The  production  of  all-wool 
hosiery  has  shown  an  actual  as  well  as  a  relative  decrease  at  each 
census  since  1904.  In  merino  hosiery,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  an  actual  quantitative  increase.     (Table  6.) 

Domestic  export^.— Since  domestic  exports  of  wool  hosiery  are  not 
separately  stated  only  incomplete  data  can  be  obtained  by  an  ex- 
amination of  import  statistics  of  other  countries.  Exports  of 
cotton  and  artificial  silk  hosiery  are  widely  distributed,  no  one  or 
two  countries  taking  preponderating  quantities.  The  same  is  prob- 
ably true  of  wool  hosiery,  though  to  a  somewhat  less  extent  because 
of  climatic  limitations.  Canaoa  would  seem  to  be  our  most  favor- 
able foreign  market,  on  account  of  proximitj  and  climate,  but  wool 
hosiery  is  the  most  important  brancn  of  the  mdustry  in  Great  Britain 
and  British  goods  are  accorded  a  pref^ential  tariff  rate  in  Canada. 
In  1918  Canada  imported  a  total  of  wool  hosiery  valued  at  $913,643 
of  which  $118,804  came  from  the  United  States;  in  1920  out  of  a 
total  importation  valued  at  $1,146,065,  the  United  States  supplied 
$172,943.^  The  largest  imports  of  wool  hosiery  into  Canada  from 
the  United  States  were  $225,777  and  $327,530  in  1916  and  1917 
respectively,  when  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  smaller 
than  usual.  During  the  war  some  wool  hosiery  was  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  the  amount  dwindled  from  96,105  dozen  pairs  in 

1915  to  8"  dozen  pairs  in  1918.  French  statistics  do  not  show  hosiery 
separately,  but  wool  knit  goods  other  than  gloves,  fabrics,  and 
ornamented  articles  imported  into  France  from  the  United  States 
in  1917  (the  last  year  available),  amounted  to  over  2  million  dollars 
in  value.  This  market  also  is  probably  temporary,  as  total  imports 
into  France  of  this  class  of  goods  in  1913  were  valued  at  only  a  little 
over  $240,000. 


FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 


The  latep  ^nadian  statistics  (1919)  show  that  the  production  of 
woolen  ajia  \^fsted  hosiery  amounted  to  465,276  doten  pairs,  valued 
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merino,  485,605  dozen  pairs  valued  at  $2,313,672 
dozen  pairs,  valued  at  $5,552,221.  The  quantity 
s  almost  19  per  cent  less  than  in  1918.  No  other 
ction  statistics  are  available  but  export  statistics 
ducing  countries  are  in  large  measure  indicative 
:i.  England  is  one  of  the  largest  exporters  of  wool 
nnually  over  2  million  dozen  pairs,  valued  at  about 
Lties  exported  were  less  in  1917  and  1918  than 
mff  years  but  this  decrease  was  likely  the  result 
1  trie  country — for  example  a  greater  demand  for 
strictions  on  exports-r^ther  than  international 

e  United  Kingdom  for  1920  were  2,706,765  dozen 
ded  exports  for  1913;  there  was  a  falling  off  in. 
51,  but  exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1922  show 
^ar  basis  amounting  to  1,498,914  dozen  pairs, 
exported  wool  knit  goods  other  than  doves,  fabrics, 
rticles  to  the  value  of  1 J  million  dollars,  but  only 
ion  dollars  in  1917.  A  French  official  publication 
ly  figiu'cs,  stated  that  even  before  the  war  "the 
idustry  was  constantly  losing  ground."  ^  German 
it  garments,  other  than  underwear,  cut  or  shaped  in 
»unted  to  about  $4,000,000  in  1913.  Exports  of 
I  Switzerland  were  valued  at  about  $4,000  in  1913 
),000  in  1919.^ 

IMPORTS. 

wool  and  part  wool  hosiery  into  the  United  States 
153  dozen  pairs,  valued  at  $168,877  in  1915,  the  first 

stated,  and  415,900  dozen  pairs  valued  at  $2,513,958 
erage  unit  values  rose  from  $2.41  in  1915  to  $8.08  in 

these  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  quantity  im- 
00  per  cent,  fpreign  goods  supply  but  a  small  part 
market,  amounting  m  1921  to  only  8  per  cent  of 
tput  of  1919  and  to  a  less  percentage  of  the  present 
le  manufacture  of  wool  hosiery  has  increased  since  the 
)wever,  statistics  show  that  the  trend  is  toward  larger 
[mports  in  1918  were  above  normal,  amounting  to 
>airs,  valued  at  $2,187,217.*  The  unusual  quantities 
>  year  were  probably  for  the  use  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
e  time,  however,  tne  use  of  woolen  hose  by  women 
blished  fashion  and  this  line  of  goods  is  likely  to  con- 
ity. 

PRICES. 

iustries  Board  price  bulletin  on  wool  products  gives 
men's  seamless  wool  half  hose  from  1913  to  1918. 
lesale  at  $1.85  per  dozen  in  1913  and  at  $4.08,  in  1918. 

IT  L'Industrle  Francaise,  Minist^re  du  Commerce,  1919. 

sse.  periodical,  March,  1^. 

17 aown pairs,  valued  at  $37,557,  were  imported  by  the  Qovemment '  'free  of  duty." 
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TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Wool  hose  were  not  mentioned  in  any  tariff  act  prior  to  1913,  when 
rates  of  20,  30,  and  40  per  cent  were  levied.  Under  previous  acts 
hosiery  was  covered  by  wearing  apparel  provisions. 

The  emergency  tariff  act  of  May  27,  1921,  placed  a  compensatory 
duty  of  45  cents  a  pound  on  all  manufactures  of  wool.  Most  of  the 
wool  hosiery  imported  was  valued  at  over  $1.20  a  pound,  and  therefore 
paid  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  the  compensatory,  which  was 
equivalent  to  an  addition  of  about  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  the  act  of  1922,  paragraph  1114,  wool  hosiery  is  divided  into 
two  value  classifications.  Hosiery  valued  at  not  over  $1.75  per  dozen 
pairs  is  dutiable  at  36  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
nigher  priced  hosiery  is  dutiable  at  45  cents  per  pound  and  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

COMPETITIVE   CONDITIONS. 

Domestic  manufacturers,  imder  the  tariff  of  1913,  apparently 
enjoyed  equal  opportunity  with  their  foreign  competitors  m  equip- 
ment and  material.  About  one;-fifth  of  the  wool  consumed  by  the 
knit-goods  industry  in  1914  was  imported,  but  this  is  not  necessarily 
a  disadvantage.  ''The  market  prices  for  the  raw  material  (wool) 
in  Enjgland  and  the  United  States  are  by  virtue  of  the  admission  of 
American  buyers  into  the  London  market  and  of  the  free  import 
of  wool  into  this  coimtry  on  practically  the  same  basis.  The 
American  purchaser  has  something  of  an  advantage  in  the  London 
market  by  reason  of  the  exchange  situation  and  has  been  able  at  times 
to  outbid  his  English  competitor."  • 

The  additional  duty  on  raw  wool  and  wool  yams  under  the  emer- 
gency tariff  act  made  the  material  costs  of  the  American  knit  goods 
manufacturer  somewhat  greater  than  those  of  his  foreign  competitor. 
This  disadvantage  was  onset  in  the  domestic  market  by  a  compensa- 
tory duty  on  wool  knit  goods,  but  in  export  trade  it  was  a  definite 
handicap.  The  results  of  the  emergency  tariff  on  raw  wool,  especially 
of  the  medium  and  coarser  grades,  were  not  immediatelv  apparent 
because  they  were  graduiJ  and  because  large  stocks  of  tJaese  wools, 
which  it  would  take  a  considerable  period  to  consume,  were  on  hand 
in  May,  1921,  when  the  emergency  tariff  act  was  passed. 

As  regards  labor  cost  and  marketing,  the  benefit  probably  lies  with 
the  European  producer.  Wages,  however,  have  considerably  in- 
creased in  England,  the  chief  producer  of  wool  hosiery.  European 
manufacturers  of  wool  hosiery  have  less  risk  than  the  American  as 
they  can  rely  upon  a  steadier  market  for  their  output  in  north  Euro- 
pean countries,  where  wool  hosiery  is  more  generally  and  constantly 
worn. 

Although  very  small  amounts  of  wool  knit  goods  have  been  im- 
ported from  Germany  in  the  past,  American  manufacturers  anticipate 
competition  from  that  source. 

.  *  A  Survey  of  the  British  Wool  Manufacturing  Industry.    U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  ,1920  ,p.  7d. 
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•ARrPy    OONSroERATIONS. 

wool  hosiery  according  to  valuations  of  less 

>airs  and  $1.20  or  more  per  dozen  pairs  under 

LttiLe  significance,  as  the  rise  in  pnces  caused 

import  to  be  thrown  into  the  higner  category. 

lie  of  imports  in  1920  was  $7.97.    An  incon- 

>ted   in   the  act  of  1913,  inasmuch  as  wool 

provided  for"  which  is  actually  "cut"  hosiery 

cent  ad  valorem,  whereas  the  knit  fabric  from 

made  was  dutiable  at  35  per  cent.    Even  the 

ry  provided  for  carried  a  less  rate  of  duty  (30 

Jiit  fabrics. 

Statistical  Tables. 


vction  in  the  United  States^  by  States — Wool  honery, 
[From  Federal  Cenmifl.] 


1809 

1904 

1909 

Dozen 
pairs. 

Value. 

Dozen 
pairs. 

Value. 

Dozen 
pairs. 

Value. 

784,801 
207,200 
124,265 
171,211 
829,005 

600,706 
502,226 
187,876 
164,679 
938,172 

991,105 
428,918 
128,894 
232,629 
446,418 

$1,589,567 
805,725 

350,835 

420,639 

1,278,461 

2,116,662 

14,006,216 

2,398,650 

$5,607,486 

2,227,964 

4,445,227 

247,987 
105,000 
160,618 
880,856 

657,089 

239,162 

97,222 

1,363,819 

503,256 

323,948 

118,604 

1,911,862 

500,770 

504,939 

153,666 

3,516,811 

•••••?••••• 

1,394,411 

2,044,723 

2,357,292 

3,396,842 

2,857,670 

4,766,195 

3,511,073 

6,650,939 

4,750,951 

9,004,328 

5,085,634 

9.211.422 

V,  «•  M.J  -mmm 

1914 

1919 

te. 

Dozen 
pairs. 

Value. 

Dozen 
pairs. 

Value. 

405,565 
413,660 
275,406 

$785,153 
708,663 
616,671 

152,309 

63,026 

120,243 

$556,601 
'    339,063 

546,331 

801,202 

1,764,999 

710,572 

3,954,875 

1,985,833 

3,875,486 

1,047,050 

5,396,870 

' 

1,053,50^> 

1,39^,656 

1,253,W7 

4.243.051 

-»,  "^t  wm. 

2,006,792 

3,399,293 

2,939,401 

10.755,075 

3,050,294 

4,798,940 

4,193,378 

14.998.126 

Ino 

5,045,127 

8,674,435 

5,240,428 

20,394,996 

* 

d. 
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Table  6. — Prodxiction  in  (he  United  States^  by  hinds — Wool  hosiery. 

[From  Federal  Census.] 


Kind. 


Wool  hosiery: 

Hose 

Half-hoee 

Total 

Merino  hosiery: 

Hose 

Half-hose 

Total 

Total  wool  and  merino 


Kind. 


1899 


Dozen 
pairs. 


1,17«,705 
039,957 


2,116,602 


436,891 
9S7,520 


1,394,411 


3,511,073 


Value. 


1904 


$2,267,681 
1,738,535 


4,006,216 


2,308,650 


659,959 
1,384,764 


2^044,723 


6,050,939 


Dozen 
pairs. 


Value. 


1,083,783 
1,300,876 


746,226 
1,611,066 


2,357,292 


4,750,951 


$2,205,080 
3,402,406 


5,607,486 


1,192,164 
2,214,678 


3,396,842 


9,004,328 


1909 


Doeen 
pairs. 


1,166,429 
1,061,535 


2,227,964 


834,089 
2,023,641 


2,857,670 


5,085,634 


Value. 


12,358,106 
2,087,  m 


4,445,227 


;»; 


1,466,283 
3,299,91? 


4,766,195 


9,211,422 


Wool  hosiery: 

Hose 

Half-hose 

Total 

Merino  hosiery: 

Hose 

Half-hose. 

Total..... 

Total  wool  and  merino 


1914 


Docen 
pairs. 


1,309,492 
616,341 


1,985,833 


723,433 
2,335,861 


3,059,294 


5,045,127 


Value. 


$2,548,047 
1,327,439 


1919 


Dozen 
pairs. 


395,000 
652,000 


3,875,486 


1,414,118 
3,384,831 


4,798,949 


1,047,000 


1,029,000 
3,164,000 


4,193,000 


8,674,435 


5,240,000 


Value. 


$2,140,000 
3,257,000 


5,397,000 


4,467,000 
10,541,000 


14,998,000 


20,395,000 


Table  7. — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue — Wool  hosiery  * — ToUU, 


i 


1014. 

1015... 

1916... 

1917... 

1918... 

1919... 


Calendar  yw- 

192D 


1921  » 

1922«{6m{i8.).. 


3( 


1914. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


4C 


Calendar  ^^oa- 
1920 

1921 

1921  7.... 


1922' 


■) 


Fiscal  year — 

19I4(6months) 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Calendar  year— 

1920 

1921 » 

1922M6mo8.). 


Rate  of  duty. 


Quantity. 


Dozen  pain. 

^827« 

70,053 

30,610 

34,158 

«  426, 061 

143,335 

150,584 


380,449 
416,010 
220,433 


Value. 


$63,310 
168,877 
123,662 
187,260 

2,187,217 
825,767 

1,200,543 


3,074,113 
2,513,958 
1,491,849 


Duty 
collected. 


$24,756 

66,952 

49,178 

74,788 

858,904 

330,306 

478,805 


1,225,910 

1,301,675 

760,832 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$2.20 
2.41 
4.04 
5.48 
5.13 
5.76 
7.97 


8.08 
6.04 
6.50 


Actual  and 

computed 

adyaloran 

rate. 


Percent. 
39.10 
39.65 
39.77 
39.94 
39.96 
4a  00- 
39.88^ 


39.88 
51.78 
51.00 


^  Not  separately  stated  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1914. 

*  Including  7,417  dozen  pairs  valued  at  $37,557  admitted  free  of  duty. 

*  Including  305,534  dozen  pairs,  equivalent  to  660,102  pounds,  valued  at  $1,778,971,  imported  under  the- 
emergency  tariff  act  of  May  27, 1921. 

*  Imported  under  the  emergency  tariff  act  of  May  27, 1921.    Equivalent  to  530,410  pounds. 


1914. 

1915 2 

1016.::; ).. 
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8. — ImporUfor  eonntmptio^ — Revenue. 

HOSIERY,  FASHIONED  OR  SEAMLESS. i 
AT  KoT  More  Than  $1.20  peb  Dozen  Pairs. 


iity. 

Quantity. 

Valae. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

plus  45 
•pound. 

Dozen  pairs. 
^608 
^821 
2,677 
1,047 
S2,120 

206 

191 

• 

4  3,713 
»760 

4,889 

2,493 

1,086 

<2,263 

239 

213 

3,662 
773 

$1,408 

1,466 

747 

326 

365 

1 

71 

64 

2,178 
622 

$1.02 
LOl 
.97 
L04 
L07 
LOO 
L16 

L12 

.99 
L02 

Percent. 
3J.0O 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
16.13 
30.00 
30.00 

30.00 

59.48 
80.47 

<UED  AT  HOBE  THAN  $1.20  PEB  DoZEN  PAIRS. 


it  plus  45 
ler  pound. 


28,848 

64,774 

27,876 

33,104 

•423,130 

143,331 

149,011 


376,674 
110,297 

■301,485 
•228,475 


$68,124 
163,438 
120,985 
186,140 
•2,180,766 
825,763 
1,193,369 


3,056,331 
733, 120 

1,774,235 
1,490,181 


$23,249 

66,375 

48,394 

74,456 

857,701 

330,305 

477,347 


1,222,132 
293,248 

1,005,558 
759,708 


$2.44 
2.62 
4.34 
5.62 
6.15 
6.76 
8.01 


8.14 
6.65 

6.88 
6.52 


40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
39.33 
40.00 
40.00 


40.00 
40.00 

56.67 
50.98 


WOOL  HOSIERY  N.  S.  P.  F.»» 


nt 

374 
468 
167 
7 
811 
1,367 

4,684 

179 

IS  836 

"198 

$490 

550 

184 

35 

4,188 

6,936 

18,569 
1,867 
1,074 

895 

$08 

110 

36 

7 

837 

1,387 

3,714 
373 
317 

502 

$L31 
L20 
L17 
6.00 
5.16 
6.07 

3.96 

10.43 

3.20 

4.52 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20.00 

2a  00 

entplus45 
per  pound. 

29.52 
56.09 

ior  to  Jan.  1, 1914. 

lirs  valued  at  11.044  imported  free  of  duty. 

ereency  tariff  act  of  May  27, 1921. 

nos. 

ds. 

airs  valued  at  $36,513  imported  ftee  of  duty. 

ergency  tariff  act  of  May  27, 1921. 

ounds. 

ounds. 

Drior  tt)  Jan.  1, 1914. 

iiergency  tariff  act  of  May  27, 1921. 

ads. 

nds. 


J 
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Table  d^WTiolesale  prices — Wool  hosiery. 
[From  War  Industries  Board.    Price  Bulletin  No.  24.] 

HALF  HOSE,  MEN'S  SEAMLESS. 

Per  dozen. 

1913 $1.8500 

1914 L8500 

1915 L8833 

1916 1.9500 

1917 2.9167 

1918 AJm2 

Rates  of  duty — Wool  hosiery. 


Act 
of— 

Par. 

Tariff  dassiflcation  or  description. 

Rate  of  duty. 

1913 

288 
1114 

*   *   *  stockings,  hose  and  half  hose,  made  on  knitting  ma- 
chines or  frames,  composed  whollv  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 

Stockinm,  hose  and  half  hose,  selvedged,  fashioned,  narrowed,  or 
shaped  wholly  or  in  part  by  knitnng  machines  or  frames,  or 
knit  by  hand,  including  such  as  are  commercially  known  as 
seamless  stockings,  hose  and  half  hose,  and  clocked  stockings, 
hose  and  half  hose   ♦   *   *   composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  wool,  if  valued  at  not  more  than  $1.20  per  dozen  pairs,  if 
valued  at  more  than  $1 J20  per  dozen  pairs 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

1922 

*   *   *    Hose  and  half  hose,    *   *   *   ,  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  wo(d,  valued  at  not  more  than  $1.75  per  dozen  pairs, 

valued  at  mwethan  11.75  per  dozen  pairs 

36  cents  per  pound  and 
35  per  centum  ad  va* 
lorem. 

45  cents  per  pound  and 
50.  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem.  *   *   * 

Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Knit  woolen  hosiery  was  held  dutiable  under  paragraph  396  of  the 
act  of  1890  as  wool  wearing  apparel,  and  not  under  paragraph  392 
as  knit  fabrics  or  fabrics  made  on  knitting  machines  or  frames. 
(Arnold  v.  United  States,  147  U.  S.,  494.) 

The  provision  in  paragraph  285  of  the  act  of  1894  for  knit  wearing 
apparel  was  held  more  specific  than  knit  fabrics  in  the  act  of  1890  or 
lout  goods  in  the  act  of  1883  and  woolen  hosiery  was,  accordingly, 
classmed  under  the  act  of  1894  as  knit  wearing  apparel.  (G.  A. 
3302,  T.  D.  16657.) 

Kiitted  wool  leggings,  found  to  be  dealt  in  the  trade  as  footless 
golf  hose,  were  held  properly  classified  under  the  hosiery  provision  of 
paragraph  288  of  the  act  of  1913.  (Abstract  43007,  ol  1919.)  The 
court  can  not  take  judicial  notice  that  exhibits  of  wool  half  hose  are 
not  "selvedged,  fashioned,  narrowed,  or  shaped  wholly  or  in  part  by 
knitting  machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand,"  or  "commercially 
known  as  seamless,"  and  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence  the  col- 
lector's classification  of  them  as  such  under  paragraph  288  of  the  act 
of  1913  was  sustained,  overruling  the  claim  that  they  were  dutiable 
as  knit  woolen  half  hose  under  tne  same  paragraph.  (United  States 
V.  Lee,  9  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.,  Ill,  of  1919.) 

Wool  hose,  clocked,  was  held  dutiable  under  paragraph  288  of 
the  act  of  1913.     (Abstract  44468,  of  1921.) 
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TABIFF  IKFOBBIATION  SUKVBYS.  27 

WOOL  GLOVES  AND  MITTEN& 

General  Information, 
tariff  act  of  october  3,  1913. 

«    *    *    gloves  and  mittens,  all  of  the  above,  composed  wholly  or  in 

3f  wool,  if  valued  at  not  more  than  $1.20  per  dozen  pairs,  30  per  centum 

if  valued  at  more  than  $1.20  per  dozen  pairs,  40  per  centum  ad  va- 

DESCREPTION. 

n  is  a  covering  for  the  hand  with  one  sheath  for  the  thumb 
er  for  the  other  four  fingers.  A  glove  dijffers  from  a  mitten 
;  a  separate  sheath  for  each  finger.  Gloves  and  mittens 
Be  types,  according  to  method  of  manufacture:  (1)  Seam- 
contmuously  so  that  no  seams  are  required  in  finishing; 
Qed  or  wrought,  knit  flat  to  shape  with  selvedged  edges 

afterwards  sewn  together;  (3)  "cut,"  made  from  knit^d 
aout  any  shape  being  given  in  the  knitting.  Mittens  as  a 
3ainless;  gloves  are  of  all  three  types, 
oves  are  worn  principally  for  warmth,  but  for  sports  wear 
)ped  in  attractive  designs  which  change  from  season  to 
aeece-lined  cotton  gloves  and  possibly  cheap  grades  of 

offer  some  competition  to  the  wool  Imit  glove  industry. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

Is. — -Wool,  worsted,   and  merino  yam,  described  in  the 
on  wool  hosiery,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves 

IS. 

ent  and  methods  of  production, — In  the  manufacture  of 
mittens  cut  and  sewed  to  shape  ordinary  circular  or  flat 
are  used  for  making  the  cloth  from  whicn  they  are  cut  by 
the  manufacture  of  gloves  from  a  continuous  yam  no 
machinery  is  available.  One  of  the  best  authorities  on 
)les  of  knitting  describes  the  processes  as  follows :  ^ 
e  consists  of  three  main  parts,  viz,  (1)  the  cuff  or  top, 
nd,  (3)  the  fingers  and  thumb.  Seamless  gloves  are  pro- 
skly  in  large  numbers  by  making  the  rib  top  and  plain 
matically  on  a  circular  rib  machine  of  the  superimposed 
'-pe,  but  the  fingering  has  to  be  effected  one  finger  at  a 
Land  flat  knitting  machines,  and  is  a  very  slow  process, 
oves  have  all  the  parts  made  selvedged  to  shape  on  straight 
3d  needle  machines,  the  selvedged  edges  oeing  finally 
a  cup  seaming  machine." 

^tion, — Like  wool  hosiery,  the  manufacture  of  wool  gloves 
IS  does  not  represent  a  specialized  branch  of  the  industry, 
to  the  Directory  of  the  Knitting  Trade  it  is  carried  on  by 
3oncerns  which  vary  from  small  establishments  equipped 
)lian  a  dozen  macmnes  to  large  organizations  capitalized 
F  to  a  million  dollars,  but  in  Smost  every  instance  other 
goods  than  gloves  are  manufactured. 

and  Quilter;  Knitted  Fabrics,  London. 
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Geographical  distribution. — Practically  all  the  wool-glove  manufac* 
ture  is  located  in  the  Northeast  and  Middle  West.  There  are  more 
concerns  in  New  York  than  in  any  other  one  State,  but  there  are  many 
and  some  of  the  largest  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

Domestic  production. — The  production  of  wool  gloves  and  mittens 
is  given  separately  for  the  first  time  in  1919,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  development  of  the  industry.  In  1919  the  total  out^ 
put  of  wool  gloves  and  mittens  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
239,984  dozen  pairs,  valued  at  ^1,235,140. 

FOREIGN  PRODUCTION. 

Great  Britain  is  one  of  the  most  important  countries  in  the  manu- 
facture of  all  kinds  of  wool  knit  goods,  the  industry  centering  aroimd 
Leicester,  England,  and  Harwick  and  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Gloves 
are  not  separately  stated  in  British  statistics,  out  exports  of  wool  knit 
goods  other  than  hosiery  amounted  to  almost  $5,000,000  in  1913  and 
$3,500,000  in  1918.  Exports  of  wool  gloves  from  Germany  in  1913 
amoimted  to  a  value  of  about  $700,000,  and  from  France  to  a  vaJua 
of  about  $19,000. 

IMPORTS. 


Ta 


%-Importi 


y 


Imports  were  not  given  separately  xmtil  the  second  half  of  the^ 
fiscal  year  1914,  when  they  amoimted  to  26,127  dozen  pairs,  valued  at 
$40,343.  The  largest  recorded  imports  were  204,554  dozen  pairs,, 
valued  at  $1,492,352,  in  1918,  the  average  unit  value  equaling  $7.30. 

The  average  unit  value  fell  to  $2.50  for  1921  and  to  $1.^1  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1922.  Imports  in  1921  amounted  to  121,395 
dozen  pairs,  valued  at  $303,143. 

Because  of  the  low  unit  value  of  the  gloves  imported  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1922,  the  specific  compensatorv  duty  of  45  cente  per 
pound  under  the  emergency  tariff  act  raised  the  equivalent  ad  v«do- 
rem  duty  on  the  gloves  imported  during  that  period  by  25  per  cent. 

Imports  come  diiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 

TARIFF  HISTORY   AND  TARIFF   CONSIDERATIONS. 

Wool  gloves  and  mittens  were  not  specially  mentioned  in  any 
tariff  act  prior  to  1913,  when  they  were  provided  for  imder  two 
classifications,  those  valued  at  not  more  than  $1.20  per  dozen  pairs 
at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  those  valued  at  more  than  $1.20  per 
dozen  pairs  at  40  per  cent.  This  paragraph  (288)  provided  a  less  rate 
of  duty  (30  per  cent)  on  gloves  of  the  first-named  class  than  on  the 
knit  fabric  from  whiclf  they  might  be  made  (35  per  cent) . 

Under  the  emergency  tariff  act,  wool  gloves  and  mittens  were  sub-^ 
ject  to  the  same  compensatory  duty  as  other  manufactures  of  wool, 
viz^  45  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  act  of  1922,  wool  gloves  and  mittens  are  provided  for  in 
paragraph  1114  imder  two  dassifications,  those  vfJued  at  not  more 
than  $1.75  per  dozen  pairs  paying  36  cents  a  pound  and  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  thpse  valued  at  over  $1.75  per  dozen  pairs  paying 
45  cents  a  poimd  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Statistical  Tables. 

yrts%Lmj>tion — Revenue — Wool  gloves  and  mittem  * — Total, 


ty. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Vahieper 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

advalocem 

rate. 

Dozen  jnirt. 

Per  ttnd. 

140,343 

$14,888 

11.54 

36.90 

148,377 

218,1^ 

78,739 

1.47 

36.09 

30,656 

55,794 

20,644 

1.82 

36.82 

13,685 

37,909 

14,991 

2.77 

39.55 

204,554 

1,492,352 

596,905 

7.30 

40 

66,094 

597,316 

238,916 

•   9.04 

40 

20,620 

95,191 

38,059 

4.62 

39.98 

48,221 

273,286 

109,298 

5.67 

39.99 

>  121,395 

303,143 

167,756 

2.50 

55.34 

•52,215 

100,541 

58,761 

1.93 

58.44 

r  to  Jan.  1, 1914. 

,  equivalent  to  105,131  pounds,  valued  at  $226,949,  imported  under  emerjgency 

y tariff  act,  equivalent  to  52,382  pounds. 

i^rU  for  consumption — Revenue — Gloves  and  wool  mittens, 

)  AT  NOT  MORE  THAN  $1.20  PER  DOZEN  PAIRS.i 


of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

cent 

>.. .......... 

Dozm  pairs. 

11,808 

79,384 

15,094 

1,557 

312 

101 

163 

165 
<9,632 

n4,455 

$12,491 

85,388 

17,736 

1,730 

360 

170 

170 

165 
8,098 

12,925 

$3,747 

25,616 

5,320 

519 

108 

32 

51 

50 
5,626 

8,729 

$1.06 
1.08 
1.17 
1.11 
1.15 
1.06 
1.04 

1.00 

.84 

.89 

Per  cent. 
30 
30 

) 

30 

) 

30 

D 

30 

0 

30 

0 

30 

.0 

30 

r  cent  plus  45 
its  per  pound, 
lo 

69.48 
67.54 

^.LUED  AT  MORE  THAN  $1.20  PER  DOZEN  PAIRS.* 


)eToent. 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do.... 

..do 

..do 


..do 

..do 

per  cent  plus  — 
per  pound. 
...do 


14,318 
68,993 
15,562 
12,128 
204,242 
65,993 
20,455 

48,056 

23,691 

'88,072 

•37,760 


$27,851 

132,806 

38,058 

36, 179 

1,491,992 

597,209 

95,021 

273,121 

76,194 

218,851 

87,616 


$11,140 
53,122 
15,223 
14,471 
596,796 
238,884 
38,008 

109,248 

30,478 

131,653 

50,032 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

40 
40 
6a  16 

57.10 


tedpriortoJan.  1,1914. 

mergency  tariff  act  of  May  27, 1921. 

Hpound^. 

15pottnds. 

027  pounds. 

037  pounds. 
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Rates  ofdutu — Wool  gloves  and  mittens.^ 

Act  of— 

Par. 

Tariff  classification  or  description. 

Rate  of  duty. 

1913 

288 
1114 

*   *   *   gloves  and  mittens   *   *   *   composed  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  wool, 

if  valued  at  not  more  than  $1.20  per  dozen  pairs 

if  valued  at  more  than  S1.20  oer  dozen  pairs 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

1922 

•   *   *   gloves  and  mittens,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool, 
valued  at  not  more  than  S1.75  per  dozen  pairs 

36  cents  per  pound  and 

valued  at  more  than  $1.75  per  dozen  pairs 

35  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. 
45  cents  per  pound  and 
50  per  cent  ad  yalo- 
rem. 

1  Not  specially  enumerated  prior  to  1913. 

COURT   AND   TREASURY   DECISIONS. 

Under  the  act  of  1883  cashmere  gloves  made  from  wool  knit  goods 
upon  frames  or  cut  into  shape  and  sewed  together,  were  held  to  be 
dutiable  as  knit  goods  under  paragraph  363  at.  35  cents  per  pound 
and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  not  as  wearing  apparel  other  than 
knit  goods  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  366  of  that 
act.     (G.  A.  56,  T.  D.  10335,  of  1890.) 

Under  the  act  of  1894  men's  cashmere  gloves,  not  knit  into  form 
but  cut  and  fashioned  from  a  knit  fabric  similar  to  Jersey  cloth, 
were  held  dutiable  as  knit  wearing  apparel  under  paragraph  285 
rather  than  as  wool  wearing  apparel  under  paragraph  284  of  that 
act.  The  court  said  the  term  knit  wearing  apparer'  in  paragraph 
285  was  not  limited  in  its  application  to  articles  fashioned  in  tne 
process  of  knitting,  but  included  all  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
made  of  a  knitted  and  not  of  a  woven  fabric.  (G.  A.  3255,  T.  D. 
16537,  of  1895.) 
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WOOL  KNITTED  ARTICLES. 

General  iNFOBBiATiON. 

TARIFF  ACT   OF  OCTOBER  3,  1913. 

*,  and  knitted  articles  of  every  deecriptioii  made  up  or  manufactured 
t,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  composed  wholly  or 
:  wool,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

DESCRIPTION. 

ied  articles  provided  for  in  paragraph  291  of  the  1913 
Luded  all  wool  knit  goods  except  knit  fabrics,  hosiery, 
vhich  were  enumerated  in  paragraph  288,  and  shawls, 
lentioned  in  paragraph  291  but  statistics  for  which  have 
ed  with  woven  shawls.  This  description  would  there- 
l  other  wool  knit  wearing  apparel  wriich  comprises  two 
ches  of  the  knit  goods  industry,  viz,  the  manmacture  of 
ad  the  manufacture  of  outerwear  or  fancy  knit  goods, 
iters,  toques,  scarfs,  and  bathing  suits. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION. 

—The  description  of  materials  used  for  wool  hosiery  and 
,  fabrics  applies  also  to  these  branches  of  the  industry, 
yam  used  m  this  fancy  knit  goods  industry  ranges  m 
3's  to  2/80;  the  wool  from  8's  to  2/23,  and  the  merino 
/23.  Besides  these  yams  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
eaver,  and  llama  hair  used. 

J. — Most  of  the  underwear  made  in  the  United  States  is 
tubular  fabric  knit  on  circular  machines — that  of  fine 
spring-beard  machines,  and  the  coarse,  on  latch-needle 
Practically  all  machinery  of  this  character  is  made  in 
States  and  some  of  the  most  important  developments, 
stop  motion  which  automatically  ceases  the  operation  of 
after  yam  breakage,  are  products  of  American  ingenuity, 
imber  of  foreign-built  machines,  however,  are  used  in  tne 
idustry.  Domestic  builders  supply  most  of  the  circular 
it  the  flat  machines  probably  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent 
d.  The  reasons  given  for  the  more  extensive  use  of 
machines  are  that  they  permit  a  wider  variety  of  pro- 
l  in  general  stand  service  better  than  the  American 
Germany  and  England  are  the  most  important  builders 
y  of  this  type  and  manufacturers  of  fancy  knit  goods, 
.  Germany,  probably  have  some  advantage  in  obtaining 

ision  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States  since  1914  has 
approximately  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  use  of  circular 
d  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  the  use  of  flat  machines.  This 
ivolved  a  much  heavier  expenditure  for  plant  construc- 
uipment  than  would  have  been  necessary  in  1914.  It  is 
lat  the  average  increase  in  the  cost  of  knitting  machinery 
o  1920  was  150  per  cent.  New  equipment  in  this  line  is 
mous  with  better  machinery,  for  tnere  have  been  no 
its  of  importance  since  1914  except  the  three-thread 
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automatic  striper  on  circular  machines,  which  increases  output  and 
reduces  labor  costs,  but  the  application  of  which  is  of  course  limited. 
The  equipment  of  German  mills,  even  if  not  replaced  since  1914,  will 
not  be  out  of  date. 

Methods  of  production, — In  the  underwear  industry  the  methods 
of  production  are  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  underwear  discussed  in  the  survey  on  paragraph  261 
of  the  tariflf  act  of  1913.  In  the  manufacture  of  outerwear  and 
fancv  knit  goods,  standardization  is  extremely  difficult  because 
of  tfie  variety  of  the  product  and  the  change  in  style  from  season 
to  season.  This,  of  course,  limits  the  use  of  fully  automatic 
machinery.  The  skill  of  the  knitter  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  finish  and  appearance  of  the  garment  and,  generally  speaking, 
labor  represents  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  cost  in  this  brandi 
of  the  industry.  The  greater  part  of  the  machines  in  use  are  power 
driven,  but  some  small  concerns  still  use  hand  machines  on  which  a 
variety  of  articles  may  be  made.  Where  the  machines  are  large  and 
intricate  and  the  work  heavy,  the  knitters  are  usually  men,  but  lemale 
labor  is  well  adapted  to  knitting  and  the  number  of  women  in  this 
occupation  is  increasing.  In  the  Cleveland  district  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  machinery  in  the  fancy  knit  goods  industry  is  run  by  men  and 
25  per  cent  by  women.  In  the  East  men  operate  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  full-fashion  machines  but  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  circular 
machines,  but  as  only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  industry  is  full- 
fashioned,  the  remaining  85  per  cent,  comprising  articles  cut  from 
fabric,  usually  knitted  on  circular  machines,  the  proportion  of  women 
in  the  industry  as  a  whole  more  nearly  approaches  the  ratio  given 
for  circular  machines  than  that  for  full-fashion  machines.  Women 
perform  most  of  the  finishing  operations  "which  usually  involve  the  use 
of  some  form  of  sewing  machines.  All  of  the  processes  require  from 
three  months  to  a  year  for  the  worker  to  become  skilled.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Sweater  and  Knitted  Textile  Industry  esti- 
mates the  proportion  of  direct  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  sweaters 
as  34.1  i)er  cent  in  1914  and  37.2  m  1920. 

Organization. — ^Although  a  few  very  large  mills  are  engaged  in  the 
making  of  outerwear  and  fancy  knit  goods,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
small  concerns  in  the  industry,  a  fact  explained  by  the  National 
Association  of  the  Sweater  and  Knitted  Textile  Industry  ^  as  follows : 

The  knitted  outerwear  industry  in  the  beginning  was  confined  to  a  laige  extent  to 
simple  types  of  garments,  whiai  were  very  readily  made  on  simple  equipment; 
hence,  the  ease  with  which  a  skilled  knitter  could  enter  the  business  by  buying  a 
hand  machine  or  two,  plus  sewing  machines,  and  become  what  is  known  in  the  trade 
parlance  as  a  ** kitchen  knitter."  However,  as  the  business  has  developed  in  extent 
and  variety,  the  proportion  of  small  plants  is  constantly  decreasing,  owing  to  the 
larg:ely  increased  capital  investment  necessary  as  well  as  the  greatly  increased  working 
capital  required  to  produce  the  trade  requirements  in  knitted  outerwear.  When  a 
small  concern  has  made  any  appreciable  success  it  has  come  throu^  specializing 
largely  on  a  very  small  assortment  and  making  c^uick  turnovers.  Frequently  no 
proper  costs  are  ascertained,  hence  the  large  proportion  of  failures  among  this  group  of 
manufacturers,  especially  in  times  of  even  moderate  recessions  in  demand. 

Geographical  distribution, — ^The  wool  underwear  industry  is  pretty 
well  centralized  in  New  York  State,  especially  at  Cohoes,  and  in  New 
England.  The  outerwear  and  fancy  Imit  goods  industry  is  probably 
the  most  widely  distributed  branch  being  practically  the  only  one 
having  many  miDs  in  the  far  Western  States.    The  principal  centers, 

-I  I  ■  -    -  —    -  -  -       '  ■  ■  '  -  —^ 

1  Now  the  National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association. 
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Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  Clereland,  Philadelphia,  and 

I  value  of  production. — In  1914  the  domestic  production  of 
iderwear  amounted  to  373,045  dozen  shirts  and  drawers, 
,448,575,  and  147,221  dozen  combination  suits,  valued 
5;  merino  •  underwear  amounted  to  1,434,504  dozen 
rawers,  valued  at  $9,228,686,  and  486,128  dozen  com- 
yS,  valued  at  $5,706,102,  making  a  total  valuation  of 
for  wool  and  part  wool  underwear  produced  in  1914. 
Qted  an  increase  in  the  production  of  all-wool  under- 

per  cent  over  1909  and  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent  in 
rwear. 

iction  of  outerwear  and  fancy  knit  goods  is  not  given 
s  reports  by  materials  of  which  composed,  and  in  fact 

itself  is  not  so  divic^ed.  Manjr  articles  are  composed 
^ool  or  of  either  of  these  materials  and  cotton,  or  gar- 
lerent  fibers  are  produced  simultarifeously  in  a  mill  so 
bput  of  any  one  Kind  is  not  recorded  separately.  In 
sus  shows  a  production  of  all  descriptions  of  "sweaters, 
kets,  etc."  amounting  to  2,249,142  dozen,  valued  at 
This  is  an  increase  of  1.25  per  cent  in  quantity  and 
nt  in  value  ovftr  1909;  but  the  increase  from  1904  to 
luch  more  marked,  amounting  to  173.70  per  cent  in 
I  168.78  per  cent  in  value. 

ipal  items  listed  in  the  census  which  would  fall  under 
ation  are  (1)  cardigan  jackets,  sweaters,  etc.,  (2) 
s,  etc.,  (3)  other  fancy  knit  goods,  (4)  bathing  suits, 
The  total  value  of  these  classifications  amoimted  to 
in  1914,  which  was  an  increase  of  24.66  per  cent  over 
on  of  similar  items  in  1909.  The  census  of  1914  gives 
silk  knit  articles  corresponding  to  these  classifications 
nted  to  $1,182,510.  Deducting  this  from  the  above 
ue  of  $34,013,638  for  the  production  of  these  articles 
►1  and  cotton.     It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  propor- 

of  these  materials,  but  considering  the  nature  of  the 
robable  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  value  repre- 
ait  articles. 

FOREIGN   PRODUCTION. 

ain  has  long  been  considered  the  most  important  pro- 
1  knit  goods,  but  although  no  authoritative  statistics  of 
re  avauable,  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  or  not  the 
Q  the  cotton  knit  goods  industry  in  England  will  not  have 
feet  upon  the  manufacture  of  wool  knit  goods.  Some  mills 
rly  made  wool  goods  may  now  be  devoted  to  cotton 
ster  in  England  and  Glasgow  and  Harwick  in  Scotland, 
I  remain  important  centers  of  the  wool  knit  goods  indus- 
ny  is  probaDly  not  far  behind  Great  Britain  in  normal 
oducer  of  wool  knit  goods,  as  her  exports  of  such  articles 
bble.  Switzerland  during  the  war  ootained  some  portion 
tn  trade,  in  fact  it  is  said  that  a  large  part  of  the  expan- 
wiss  industry  is  the  result  of  the  removal  of  German  con- 
itral  territory.  French  manufacturers  have  more  consist- 
i  their  eflforts  to  the  development  of  silk  knit  goods,  so 
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Table  13. — Production  in  United  States — Wool  knit  underwear. 

[From  Federal  Censux.) 


Article. 


Shirts  and  drawers: 

All  wool 

Merino... 

Total 

Combination  suits: 

All  wool 

Merino 

Total 

Grand  total.. 


1899 


Quan- 
tity. 


DozeTis. 
1,085,046 
2,675,416 


3,760,462 


9,501 
139,994 


149,495 
3,909,957 


Value. 


14,980,818 
13,298,8^2 


18,274,647 


201,667 
1,133,328 


1,334,995 
19,609,642 


1904 


Quan- 
tity. 


Dozem. 
485,328 
1,113,810 


2,599,138 


68,067 
105,242 


173,309 
2,772,447 


Value. 


$3,647,934 


1900 


Quan- 
tity. 


Dozens. 
178, 163 


13,031,754  2,536,473 


16,679,68812,714,636 


965,132       50,102 
1,199,949     364,38" 


2, 165, 081  <    414,489 
18,844,7693,129,125 


Value. 


$1,820,521 
17,055,624 


18,876,145 


683,289 
4,217,432 


4,900,721 
23,776,866 


Article. 


Shirts  and  drawers: 

All  wool 

Merino 

Total 

Combination  suits: 

All  wool 

Merino 

Total 

Grand  total . . 


1914 


Quantity. 


Dotens. 

373,045 
1,434,504 


1,807,549 


147,221 
486,128 


633,349 
2,440,898 


Value. 


$3,448,575 
9,228,686 


12,677,261 


2,490,815 
5,706,102 


8,196,917 
20,874,178 


1919 


Quantity. 


Dotens. 

323,000 
1,841,000 


77,000 
1,134,000 


1,211,000 
3,375,000 


Value. 


$3,158,000 
19,509,000 


2,164,000  22,677,000 


2,003,000 
21,416,000 


23,419,000 
46,096,000 


Table  14. — Imports  for  consumption — Revenue — Wool  knitted  articles ^  n.  s.  p.  f} 


Rate  of  duty. 


Fiaoftlyear— 
1802 


49)  cents  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 

1893 do 

1894 do 

1895 ' do 

1895 SOpercent 

1896 do 

1<197 ' do 

1898 do 

1898 44  cents  per  pound. 

j     and  60  per  cent. 

15i99 do 

1900 9b 

1901 , do 

1902 do 

1903 do 

1904 do 

1905 ; do 

1906 1 do 

1907 , do 

1908 do 

1909 do 

1910 * do 

1911 j do 

1912 ' do 

ms ! do. 

1914 ! do 

1914 1  35  per  cent 


Quantity. 


Pottfidf. 
810,720 

992,221 
687,374 
310,293 
332,913 


195,391 

• 

503,783 
411,633 
429,263 
559,904 
794,543 
497,039 
413,567 
473,337 
451.379 
286,  IS8 
309,678 
296,832 
272,808 
298,478 
364,306 
215,487 


Value. 


$1,214,712 

1,440,688 
987,588 
401,351 
414,972 
2,052,732 
2,031,672 
126,889 
282,482 

656,834 
541,982 
617,784 
791,365 
1,146, $96 
715,742 
538,532 
602,769 
617,268 
393,3P:> 
381,104 
354,283 
867,708 
391,923 
487,284 
301,339 
114,434 


Duty 
collected. 


$1,130,133 

1,355,562 

932,803 

394,406 

207,486 

1,026,366 

1,015,836 

63,194 

255,464 

615,764 
506,308 
550,546 
721, 177 
1,037,796 
648,142 
505.084 
569,929 
568.967 
361,959 
364,921 
338,556 
340,660 
364,284 
452,665 
275.618 
40,052 


Value  per 

unit<rf 
quantity. 


$1.48 

1.45 
1.44 
1.29 
1.25 


1.45 

1.30 

1.32 

1.44 

1.42 

1.44 

1.44 

1.30 

1.27 

1.37 

1.37  • 

1.23 

1,24 

1.35 

1.34 

1.34 

1.40 


Actual  and 

computed 

advakHvm 

rate. 


Percent. 
93.04 

94.09 
94.45 
98.27 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
90.44 

94.89 
93.42 
90.57 
91.13 
90.48 
90.56 
93.80 
94.55 
92.17 
92.01 
r'o.75 
95.56 
92.64 
92.95 
92.90 
91.46 
35.00 


\ 


*  Includes  wool  hosiery  and  ^oves  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1914. 
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msumptionr^Revenui—Wool  knitted  articles,  n. «.  p./.— Com 


Luty. 

Quantity. 

Valae. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 

imitof 
quantity. 

Acteaiand 

eonmntad 

advalonai 

lala. 

t 

Pounds, 

$136,050 
01,684 
101,033 
570,788 
298,566 
141,440 

215,004 

117,823 

43,076 

27,668 

$47,620 

32,060 

66,861 

100,771 

104,407 

40,502 

75,282 
41,063 
20,511 

13,333 

Ptreemt, 
SSlOO 

ss.ot 

SS.OD 

IK  m 

i&LOi 

ss.(ii 

■ 

3&.00 

3K  on 

ent   and 
(its     per 

11,377 
8,10 

$3.87 

3.41 

4i.M 

• 

4ft  la 

ry  tariff  act  of  May  27, 1021. 

». — Exports  of  wool  knit  goods,  by  months,  19tt} 


Month. 

Qnantity. 

Vahn. 

« 

5,206 

10,283 

12,846 

*  4,063 

16,065 

5,704 

$ll,7n 
90,57$ 
15,818 
13,151 
20,081 
10,4tt 

55,  »6 

01,763 

Tior  to  January,  1022. 

\ates  of  dutff—Wool  knitted  articles,  n.  s,  p.f} 


Tariff  classification  or  description. 


Rate  of  duty. 


lit  wearing  apparel,  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  soat,  alpaca,  or  other 
,  made  up  or  manufiu^ured  wholly  or  in  part. 
:nitted  articles  of  every  description,  made  up  or 
cturedwhoUy  win  part,  «  *  *  composed  wholly  m* 
3f  wool,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  times  the  duty 
1  by  this  Act  on  1  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first 

n  addition  thereto. 


nd  knitted  articles  of  eveiy  description  made  up  or 
MJtored  wholly  or  in  part,  *  «  *  and  not  specially 
)d  (or  in  thissection.  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool, 
ty  per  pound  shall  oe  four  times  the  duty  Imposed  by 
ition  on  1  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,* 

n  addition  thereto 

knitted  articles  of  every  description  made  up  or 
actored  wholly  or  in  part,  and  not  specially  provided  for 
section,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool. 
Knit  underwear,  finished  or  unfinished,  wholly  or  in 
'aloe  of  wool, 
led  at  not  more  than  $1.75  per  pound 


ted  at  more  than  11.75  per  pound. 


ear  and  other  articles,  knit  or  crocheted,  finished  or  un- 

ed,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  and  not  specially 

dedfor, 

lied  at  not  more  than  $1  per  pound 


ued  at  more  than  tl  and  not  more  than  $2  per  pound 


lued at  mwe  than  $2  per  pound. 


50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(Equivalent  to  44cenla 
per  pound.) 


60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
(Equivalent  to  44  oents 
per  pound.) 


60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


36  cents  per  pound  and 
30  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. 

45  cents  per  pound  and 
50  per  cent  ad  valo* 
rem. 


36  cents  per  pound  and 
40  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. 

40  cents  per  pound  and 
45  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. 

45  cents  per  pound  and 
50  per  cem  ad  valo- 
rem. 


Act  of  1897,  par.  357. 


s  Act  of  1000,  par.  360. 


o 
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Court  and  Treasury  Decisions. 

Wool  wearing  apparel  in  part  of  braid,  ornaments,  or  trimmings, 
have  been  held  more  specifically  provided  for  as  wool  wearing  apparel 
imder  this  paragraph  than  as  articles  in  part  of  braid,  etc.,  under 
paragraph  358  as  follows:  Coats,  vests,  trousers,  etc.,  in  part  of  braid  [ 

(G.  A.  7597,  T.  D.  34755,  of  ,1914;  Abstract  37356,  of  1915;  and 
Abstract  38912,  of  1915);  and  women's  jackets  and  other  wearing 
apparel  (Abstract  38636  and  38718,  of  1915);  knitted  wool  caps, 
ornamented  with  rosettes  composed  of  silk  ribbon  (T.  D.  34985,  of  r 

1914);    woolen  costumes,  in  part  of  braid  or  silk  and  fur  trimming  I 

(Abstract  37223,  of  1915) ;  women's  jackets  (Abstract  38636,  of  1915) ; 
fringed  hoods  (Abstract  38922,  of  1915) ;  shawls,  knitted  or  woven  of 
wool- and  not  made  in  imitation  of  lace  (Abstract  45010,  of  1922). 
These  rulings  are  in  accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down  in  Uilited 
States  V.  Snows  U.  S.  Sample  Exp.  Co.  (6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  120,  of 
1915)  relative  to  shirt  bosoms  of  tucked  cotton  material. 

Slippers,  where  the  cattle-hair  and  wool  components  together  would 
be  of  ^eater  value  than  the  leather  component,  are  not  to  be  classified  . 
as  wool  chief  value  by  treating  the  cattle  hair  as  wool  by  construction 
and  adding  it  to  the  wool  component,  but  the  three  single  components 
must  be  separated.  The  articles  were  held  classable  as  in  chief  value 
of  leather.  (G.  A.  7939,  T.  D.  36582,  of  1916.)  Slippers  containing 
wool  not  exceeding  2  per  cent  (Abstract  30702,  T.  D.  33018,  ot  1912).  i 

Under  the  act  of  1909  the  following  articles  were  held  dutiable  as  i 

ready-made  clothing  or  wearing  apparel,  including  shawls,  wholly  or 
in  part  of  wool:  Cosmanos,  consisting  of  small  head  shawls,  composed  i 

entirely  of  wool  (Abstract  37618,  of  1915);    hair  rolls  or  *^rats"  in  \ 

part  of  wool  (G.  A.  7173,  T.  D.  31315,  of  1911) ;  Russian  tunics  com-  j 

posed  of  cotton  and  trimmed  with  wool  (Abstract  31178,  T.  D.  33145,  i 

of  1913) ;  silk  hats  in  part  of  wool  (T.  D.  33008,  of  1912;  G.  A.  7578,  ] 

T.  D.  34600,  of  1914) ;  boys'  suits  in  chief  value  of  cotton  and  in  part  ; 

of  wool  (5  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  261,  of  1914).  ' 
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